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CHAP.  XXXII. 


Oencnl  election. — Meeting  of  parliament — and  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  a^- 
mintimtlon. — The  king's  speech. — State  of  the  empire  when  Mr.  Pitt's  minis- 
try commenced. — ^Objects  which  he  proposes  to  pursuer-First  efforts  directed 
to  finance. — Bill  for  the  prevention  of  smutting. — Commutation  act. — Argu- 
ments against  and  for  it. — Kegulation  on  duties  for  British  spirits. — Preliminary 
motions  for  the  relief  of  the  £ast  India  Company. — Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
India. — Arguments  against  it— Arguments  for  it — Comparison  of  the  two  bills 
as  resulting  from  the  characters  of  their  authors. — Debate  on  the  Westminster 
election^ — Mr.  Dundas  proposes  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates. — A 
law  passed  for  that  purpose. — Labours  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  investigating  the  public 
accounts. — Supplies. — Loan  and  taxes. — Session  closes. 

Bt  dissolviog  the  parliament,  his  majesty  virtually  asked  the  question, 
Did  your  late  representatives  speak  your  sense,  or  not?  If  lliey  did,  you 
will  re-elect  them  ;  if  not,  you  will  choose  others.  Thus  interrogated, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  answered,  No ;  and  a  very  considerable 
majority  of  Biembers  friendly  to  Mu  Pitt  was  returned.  As  far  as  popu- 
lar opioioD  can  be  a  test  of  either  merit  or  demerit,  it  was  decidedly  fh- 
Tourabie  to  the  minister,  and  inimical  to  his  opponents.  The  general 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  often  hits  been  erroneously  estimated  by  those  who 
considered  defects,  without  comprehending  the  excellencies  of  his  plans, 
acta,  and  character ;  but  never  was  he  less  popular  than  afller  his  India 
bill  and  contest  with  the  sovereign.  Still,  however,  he  retained  great 
favour  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Westminster,  and  his 
election  was  the  most  noted  of  any  that  occurred  for  the  new  parliament. 
The  candidates  were,  Lord  Hood,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  with  Rodney,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray ;  of  whom  the  two 
last  were  the  late  members.  Wray  had  been  originally  chosen  through 
the  interest  of  Mr-  Fox,  but  now  abandoned  tliat  gentleman  and  joined 
Lford  Ho(^d.  For  seveml  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  superior  to  either  of  iiis 
competitors ;  but  his  majority  afterwards  rapidly  decreased,  and  he  be- 
came inferior  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  was  far  surpassed  by  the  naval  can- 
didate. On  ^  11^  day  of  the  poll  he  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
behind  Wray :  but  an  interference  now  took  place  that  changed  the  faee 
of  afrah-s.     A  lady  of  vary  high  rank,  still  more  eroinoil  for  beauty  tiian 
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for  cpBdition»  one  c^our  lovely  countiywomeDif  who  de^cfvatr^ibfiLiyia 
celebrating  a  Veous  or  a  Helen^  poets  do  not  exceed  nMore  and  t^p€^- 
ence^  waimly  in^rested  hejpseir  in  the  eleciion  of  Mr.  Foic,  vdth  a  mic- 
ceis  far  be7on<I  the  hopes  o/the  favoured  q^didate. ,  Animated  by  pef- 
aonal  fnendahip^-aDd  inspired  with  an,  ardent'  ze^J  for  what  ^e  conceived 
!o  be  a  public  benefit^  this  exalted  woman  undertook  a  personal  canvass 
in  favour  of  the  losing  candidate,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  in- 
conveniences of  the  pursuit,  or  by  the  strictures  of  jthe  opposite  party, 
upon  active  efforts  which  were  so  efficacious  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  object.  Many  voters,  indeed,  though  far  irom  approving  Mr.  Fox's 
political  principles  and  conduct,  could  not  withstand  the  fascinating  elp« 
quence  o£  so  impressive  an  advocate ;  they  might  have  resisted  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  brilliant  genius  of  an  firskine  or  a  Sheridan,  but  could 
not  withstand  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  dutchess:  these  two  great  masters 
of  the  pathetic  might  have  in  vain  attempted  to  canvass  for  their  brother 
orator ;  persuasion  sat  on  the  lips  and  dimpled  in  the  smiles  of  the  beau- 
tiful Devonshire  pleading  for  her.  brother  whig.     Persons  too  callous  to 
yield  to  the  application  of  beauty,  were  not  without  other  avenues  to  their 
heMs,  to  which  the  fair  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  did  not  fail  to  apply  with  ef- 
fect.    The  candi^te'  Himself,  extremely  well  qualified  for  c6-6perctiihg 
with  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  was  better  known  to  the  lower  and  more 
numerous  classes  of  Westminster  electors,  than  any  other  eminent  per- 
son existing..    He  was  nalural^  open,  frank,  unassuming,  and  popular 
in  his  manners,  politically  attended  all  the  public  meetings,  and  associfit- 
^  \inder  Che  appearance  of  most  intimate  fhmiliarity  with  tavem-k^epera, 
mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  and  was,  by  a  great  number  belonging  to  these 
classes,  regarded  with  the  warmest  affection.    He  was,  besides,-  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  printi)>al'  inhabitants,  whose  personal  exertions 
and  influence  were  strenuouj&l^  employed  in  his  favour.    After  a  contest 
of  forty  ftft}j9,  Mr.  Fox  was  two  hundred  nhd  thirty-five  superior ;  but  a 
scrutiny  belfig' demanded  15/ Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  granted  by  the  Tiigh 


ment,  in  which  Mr.  Piajnot  twenty-ffve  years  of  •age,  mfiy  be  properly 
p^4  to  have  Qopnnieftded  thechief  execiftonjJ  direcUwofBntish  affairs. 
The  probable  conduct  of  a^wan  in  an  office  depends  upop  his  talents,  ' 
dispositions,  and  Babibi^oohiMned^^th  the.s&(e  of  affairs  relative  to  his 

«  The  wrHeryas  tme  dir present  at  tbis  celebrtt^I  election,  and  bedig  recent: 
ly  ^omo  to  Londoo,  wm  fordhly  struck  wSti>  "th^'iipeeMid  e«fy  tendsio  which 
some  of  the  lower  adher^fs  of  Mr.  Fox,  especiaH5ta.p9rty  of  Jbutcho^,  aqcosted- 
apersoMgje  of  his  transcendent  superionty.    It  w<s  not  with  the  veneration  due . 
to  so  extnordinary  talents  from  any  rank,  that  tfaosepaiBotis  of  the  very  Humblest 
addressed  Charles  James  Fox :  it  was  in  the  endeartng  terms  of  foi|d  comndes, 
ai  a  footmg  of  perfect  eqaaUty,    «  Charles,  my  swectT>oy ;  God  hless  your  black 
aoe !  do  not  he  afiraid,  my  Iad»  wb  ars  youfrftiendt  /*'    The  writer  reeolleets^ 
me sune  day, to  have  heard  a  very  openxvowgl  of  corruption,  Bebg  li  a  book* 
icUer's  shop  m  Covent  Gaiden,  a  woman,  who  it  aeens  was  a  neiriibaur,  ceminir 
ID,  was  asked  by  Ae  master  of  the  house,  if  her  hnaband  had.pol&W  No,  she  ah. 
swered ;  we  are  told,  votes  wffl  bear  a  higher  pffice  next  week  J    The  cireum- 
rtances  of  this  election,  in  a  city  wherein  votes  ace  so  genexaV,  and  of  another  In 
the  Mune  pUce  four  years  after,  are  by  no  means  faVooiAle  to  the  doctrke.of 
ftmainpohtieal  reformjsta,  that  uQivennl^iiVage  wojO^  pre«ote  remcctabxlity 
aBdn^ependenccof^le^dm.  r -^        -v 
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And  effmrnencemeot  «f  llr.  Pitt's  administnitioii. 

^mpfo/iMiit,  aad  bb  own  clear  and  full  comprehension  of  itAatim, 
'  objoMs,  ttieans,  and  duties.     If  a  minister  takes  an  exact  and  complete 
snrtqr^of  tke  actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  ris«a  to  general  views  of 
the  Mtt  coftstitaents  of  national  prosperity,  bestowing  applicatkm  and 
perseveimiice  either  in  the  removal  of  evil  ol-  promotion  of  good,  he  fliust 
produce  much  greater  benefit  to  the  state,  than  he  who  regards  and  pur- 
sues only  a  part. 

^The  <^ief  constituents  of  national  prosperity  are,  first,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  through  agriculture,  mines,  fisheries,  manufactures,  and 
commerce :  secoadly,  defence  in  militaiy  and  naval  strength,  for  secur- 
ing thoae  advantages;  comprehending  also,  connexions  with  foreign 
countries,  when  conducive  either  to  benefit  or  security ;  thirdly,  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  that  physical  and  moral  character,  ^i^gh 
id  best  fitted  for  retaining  and  promoting  the  advantages ;  this  head^re- 
quires  the  encouragement  of  useful  and  Uberal  arts,  and  in  every  civi- 
lized and  enlightened  povntry  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature ; 
finirthlyy  the  gratification  of  pi^valent  habits  of  comfort  and  enjoyments, 
as  fiuF  as  depends  upon  government^  juilese  restriction  be  necessaiy  for 
the  public  good,  and  the  Itberfy  of  the  subject,  without  which,  to  gene- 
rous and  independent  spirits,  no  other  blessing  of  life  can  afiord  perfect 
emoyment ;  fiftfaty,  subsidiary  to  the  rest,  is  provision  {or  the  continuance 
or  these,  as  fer  as  human  foresight  can  extend.*  A  statesman  of  con- 
Sij^imate  wisdom  may  bestow  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  attention  oa 
one  ^  another  of  these  constituents,  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
aileh  a  minister  win  have  49m  all  in  his  view.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Bntain,^xbiiMtedbjitkeeiicaznQus  expenses  of  her  late  ruinous  war, 

a^Wded  with  aa^i»ns(Pi  pmbligdebt,  rendered  the  promotion  of  trade 
'Hmppovam^lit  offipanee  Ae-most  immediately  urgent  objects  of 
ligMlative  and  ministerial  conai^^ration.  Besides,  at  this  time,  the  study 
of  .political  eponomy  occupied  the  greater  number  of  scholare,  moral  and 
pgi^ieal  philosophers,  aod  almost  every  able  and  informed  senator  and 
suKman.'  Such  disquisitions,-  originating  in  French  ingenuity,  had 
been  corrected,  enlarged,  and  digested  into  a  grand  system,  by  British 
expeiienfce,  knowledge,  and  deduction.    Adam  Smith  was  the  framer  of 
coinmescial  science  and  the  consequent  inculcations ;  and  his  estimable 
worl(»  indeed,  was  become  the  text  book  of  political  economists  in  the 
dttsett  the  cskbinet,  and  senate.  A  very  .eminent  writer  often  gives  a  tone 
Mid  fiinhinn  tn  the  subjects  which  he  treatS)  that  procures  them  an  attea- 
Hatki  perhaps  greater  than  may  be  justified  by  tiieir  comparative  value 
among  the  various  pursuits  of  life  anid  constituents  of  happiness.  Dwell- 
lag  Ml  tike  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  both  theorists  and 
politicians,  by  too  exclusive  attention  to  that  one  subject,  have  firequently 
beeii  led  into  an  imagination  that  the  supreme  constituent  of  national 
geocT  was  opulence ;  an  idea  totally  inconsistent  with  a  knowledge  of 
human  powers  and  enjojrments,  the  experience  of  happiness,  and  the 
history  of  natioiui.t  This  very  high  estimation  of  wealth,  as  the  supreme 


*  This  aaslytis  the  reader  will  perceive  to  be  abridged  from  Gillie's 
wbich  appears  to  the  author  to*ezhibit  a  much  joster  and  more  eomprehenave 
cslbiiate  of  national  advantage,  than  those,  either  of  writers  or  counsellors,  who 
ahoold  consider  mere  opulence,  either  private  or  public,  or  the  aggregate  of 
bothy  as  the  tesU  of  national  prosperity.  . 

t  Cempaie,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  and  Fersiaasb  the  Konwos  and  Csrthage* 
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Speech  of  the  king,  and  debatei  on  the  address. 

exeelilnce  of  a  country,  co-ope^ted  with  tho  mercantile  character,  so 
preTalent  in  Britain,  and  many  in  the  various  departments  of  active' (^espe* 
cially  trading)  life  considered  commerce  and  finance  as  the  prinoipaT  ob- 
jects  of  executorial  conduct  Mr.  Pitt,  though  too  enlarged  in  his  vterws 
to  admit  that  opinion  in  tHe  common  extent,  yet  regarding  trade,  and 
especially  revenue,  as  motft  immediately  urgent  in  forming  his  plans  for 
the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  directed  his  mind  chiefly  to  com- 
merce and  finance,  and  these  constitute  the  principal  subjects  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  introductory  speech  to  parliament. 

The  new  pariiament  being  met,  Mr.  Cornwall  was  chosen  speaker, 
and  on  the  19th,  bis  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne ;  he  declared  the  high  satisfaction  with  which  he  met  his  parlia- 
flieitt,  after  having  recurred  in  so  important  a  moment  to  the  sense  of  his 
people.     He  entertained  a  just  and  <kintident  reliance,  that  the  assembly 
was  animated  with  the  sentiments  of  lo3ralty  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  so  fully  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  objects  particularly  recommended  to  their  attention,  were  the 
alarming  progress  of  frauds  in  the  revenue,  the  framing  of  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  were  immediately  necessary,  and  the  providing  for. tho 
good  government  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.     Upon  this  sub- 
ject parliament  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which  the  measures  they 
adopted  might  have  on  our  own  constitution,  and  our  dearest  interests 
at  home.     He  had  no  wish  but  to  consult  the  prosperity  of  his  peotife, 
by  a* constant  attention  to  every  object  of  national  concern,  by  an  uni- 
form adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  our  free  constitution,  anch  tiy 
supporting  and  maintaining  in  their  just  balance  the  rights  <nd  privileges 
of  every  branch  of  the  legislature.    Aa^address  eoofevmabfe  to  the  speech 
having  been  moved,  a  debate  arose  on  tb*  esipreasions  of  gratitude  fo  ttfo. 
king,  for  having  dissolved  the  late  parliament ;  and  an  aofiendment  'wns 
proposed,  to  leave  out  such  parts  of  the  address  as  referred  to  that  sub- 
ject, which  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.     As  his  majesty's  speech 
implied  a  censure  of  the  former  parliament,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Fox's 
East  India  bill,  Mr.  Burke  undertook  the  justification  of  opposition  and 
the  censure  of  their  adversaries,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  made  h  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  and  vindicating  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  parliament,  and  criminating  the  present  ministers.     The  re* 
monstrance*  dwelt  particularly  on  the  rectitude  and  expedience  of  tho 
late  East  India  bill,  and  on  the  dreadfiri  consequences  likely  to  ensuo 
from  the  dissolution^    Though  both  tho  speech  and  proposed  statement 
were  replete  with  ingenaity,'yet  the  main  arguments  being  necessarily  a 
repetition  of  what  bad  been  frequently  urged  before,  Ae  motion  was  ne- 

nisnstthe  Europeans  and  Hindoos.  The  heroes  sent  by  poverty  from  the  north, 
to  the  dastardly  and  enervated  defenders  of  the  riches  of  the  south.  These  in 
the  TOODamentB  of  Gillies,  of  Fergusson,  and  Gibbon,  show,  how  falsely  a  political 
reasoner  would  conclude,  who  should  measure  national  glory  and  happinesa  by 
national  receipts. 

*  lie  8aid»  he  intended  bis  motion  as  ait'epitaph  on  hia  departed  friend,  the  laat 
parliament;  that  he  bad  on  aome  occasioni,  written  long  epiti^>bato  the  memory 
of  those  that  he  honoured  and  respected ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion  be  choae 
to  follow  tlui  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  and  go  through  tlie  ceremony  of  saying, 
**  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dost  to  dust,"  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  through \be  merit  of 
the  good  works  of  the  last  parliament,  that  it  would  have  y  ^rious  and  joyfUl  re« 
■lUT^Ctton,  and  become  imraorUI. 
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gativeel  witlMul  a  division.  Firmly  established  as  the  miniater,  snppoB^ 
ed  bf  ^  people  through  their  recently  appointed  representatives^  as  wM 
as  diosen  by  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to  exercise  his  talents  for  perv 
fimning  the  duties  of  so  arduous  a  situation.  Although  a  year  and  a  hi^f 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  contentions  of  party 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  efiectual  measures  to  recover 
the  country  from  the  miserable  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  an 
oatpensive  and  ruinous  war.  Commerce  was  still  stagnant,  the  national 
credit  depressed,  and  the  funds,  after  an  interval  of  peace,  at  the  lowest 
price  of  war ;  the  public  income,  unequal  to  the.  expenditure  even  in  its 
fill!  amount,  was  at  present  greatly  diminished  by  fraud ;  and  our  impor- 
tant concerns  in  India  without  any  effectual  plan  of  beneficial  arrange- 
ment ;  the  country,  so  situated,  required  the  efforts  of  the  minister  to 
raise  drooping  credit ;  to  revive  the  funds;  to  promote  the  just  and  be- 
neficial government  of  India ;  to  improve  the  income,  by  suppressing 
frauduient  deduction,  and  by  positive  additions ;  to  stimulate  the  natioaal 
iodostry,  enterprise  and  skill,  to  the  highest  improvement  of  our  mercap- 
^  cafMibility ;  and  to  promote  manu&ctures  and  commerce,  the  sources 
of  public  and  private  wealth.  Such  were  the  objects  to  which,  partly  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  partly  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  tiimes, 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  just  commencing  an  admini»- 
tmtion  long  and  important ;  in  which  the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the 
mioister,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  right  or  wrong,  stamp  the  history  of 
these  realms,  their  dependencies  and  connexions,  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  an  sera  more  awfully  momentous,  in- 
vohnng  greater  and  more  extensive  interests  of  enlightened,  energetic, 
and  efficacious  Man,  than  any  century  in  the  annals  of  human  nature. 

The  first  ministerial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  directed  to  finance.  Be^ 
fofe  he  proceeded  to  new  imposts,  or  new  regulation  for  the  advancement 
of  revenue,  he  attempted  to  render  the  present  taxes  as  productive  as 
possible,  by  preventing  the  defalcations  of  fraud.  He  had  bestowed  very 
great  pains  in  collecting  information  respecting  the  various  subjects, 
modes,  and  details  of  smuggling.  '  The  former  ministers  having  also  in 
view  the  suppression  of  this  unlawful  traffic,  had  in  the  last  session- pro- 
posed a  committed  for  inquiring  into  those  ilticit  practices ;  three  reports 
were  delivered,  containipg  very  ample  materials ;  and  Mr.  £den,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  having  employed  bis  usual  industry  and  acuteness 
in  investigating  these  minute  and  complicated  topics,  had  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  declaratory  of  the  result,  That  the  illicit  practice  had 
greatly  increased ;  the  pubUc  revenue,  was  annually  defrauded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  two  millions;  and  these  enormities  and  naticffeMd 
losses  merited  the  early  and  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  the  subjects  of  these  reports, 
and  of  the  laws  in  being  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  were  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  On  the  second  of  June,  the  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  the  more  ef> 
iiectual  prevention  of  smuggling.  The  objects  of  the  proposition  were, 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  hovering  laws,  which  had  limited  the  dis- 
tance i^om  shore  within  which  seizures  could  be  made ;  to  prevent  ships 
from  carrying  arms,  without  a  license  from  the  admiralty ;  smuggling 
ships  onoe  captured  were  never  to  be  returned ;  ships  of  a  certain  de- 
scription adapted  to  smuggling,  were  never  to  be  built ;  and  clearances 


#«iBtobeM^^te4,a»s«topreveiit#kf|i»d<|a^g-ottt  IB  ballast,  and 
laAarwarda  gotoi^  on  the  thnugglmg  trad«»  In  the  progteas  of  the  btll^  a 
.taiaty  af  ioiproveoi0Bta  vere  ac^ealed ;  and'ahar  oo«sidaiable  diacus- 
aioB,  it  paaaed  ia£o  a  law. 

Ammg  ^mocs  artteles  of  iiticit  trade,  the  principal  commodity  was 

te|u  '  bted  appeared  befone^the  coBHnhiee  oa  smuggling,  that  only  five 

nuUtOaa  ^ve  handred  thonsaiMl  pouads  of  tea  were  sold  annually  by  ^e 

.It^aac  iodia'compa^y,  whereas  the  annual  consumption  of  the  kingdom 

.%HUi  •betoMred  io  exceed  twel?e  raiOiaiia;  so  that  the  contraband  trsSc  in 

this  Mliela  .was  «aore  ^1^  dgiiMe  thoK  legaL    The  remedy  which  the  mi- 

lister  darased^for  this  evil,  was  to  lower  the  duty  on  tea  to  so  small  an 

aanoant,  as  to  make  the  profit  inadequate  to  the  risk*    lit  this  trade,  th^ 

•ate  of  frai^  and  ilisttiaiic^s  to  the  shore  was  iU>out  25  per  cent  and 

4^  ittsnraace'on  the  inland  carriage  about  10  per  cent  more ;  in  all,  35 

paraavt^'  The  duty^m  tea,  as  it  then  stood,  was  about  50  per  cent  ao 

thaft  1km  atBuggler.  hiacUan  advantage  over  the  fair  dealer  of  15  per  cent. 

4*  tiut-  9gilfaution.  would  ciQise  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about 

fiOdyOeOib  par  ammm^  he  pniposed  to  make  good  the  same  by  an  addi- 

tianal  i^ndaw  tas^   This  tax  (be  said)  would  not  be  felt  as  an  additional 

huffthea,  bufc'ought  to  be  considered  as  a  aoaimatottofi,  and  would  prove 

Airoail£blo  t/j  the  subject;*  But-the  principal  benefit  which  he  expected 

from  tUs  aMaauroy  wfta  tha.absolute  ruin  of  the  smuggKig  trade,  which 

aabaialad  aimoatentisriy  on  the  profit  of  their  teaa^    Another  benefit 

HffmSd  be,  the  timely  and  neceaaary'  relief  it  would  afford  to  the  East 

ladhfeCOBE^Nmy^    By  this- regulation  they  would  find  a  vent  for  thirtee^^ 

iaaleaRHtif  fivoy  millions'  of  ffounds  of  tea|*«nd  would  be  enabled  to  cKpri* 

ploy  twanty  more « large  ahifia  in  their  service.    This  was  the  bill  since 

it)  wellkoearn  under  the  titbe  of  the  Commutation  Act. 

.'  Opaosition  in  both  houses  denied  this  tax  to  be  commutative :'  tea, 

tboagh  a  commodity  of  general  use,  still  was  an  article  of  luxury : 

whereas  the  admiasiob  of  light  into  houses  was  iadispensably  n^cessaxyt 

sMMias^aH  persons,  whethef  they  drank  tea«  or  not,  were  compelled  C» 

£ay*atax;'    The'g^  to*:tha  company  .might  be  considerable,  but  must 
,   e  derived,  frbm  &e  people,  without  any  return^  the  present  w^  a  new 
and  positive  tax,  and  not  a  substitulien  of'one«for  another.  This  bill  was 
fitfther  censured,  as  a  measure  of  finance ;  tea^'it  was  said,  was  a  most 
^igibie  object  fortaxation,  which  produeedto  the  revenue  nea*  a  millioo 
atecling  annually.    If  once  given  up,  it  could  oever  be  recovered,  and 
Sm  times  the  quantity  of  tea  conauined  yearly  that  had  foitaerly  been 
uaad',  by  the  new  duty  would  not  produce  an  equal  revenue.    It  waa  far- 
tiier  contended,  that  it  would  not  aflfoct  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic ; 
the  price  of  tea  on  the  continent  was  7|  per  cent  cheaper  than  at  the 
company^B  aalea,  and  6  per  cent  was  allowed  to  the  company ;  these 
added  to  the  12^  per  cent  duty,  it  was  asaerted,  would  be  a  sud^sient 
'•coaspensatioa  for  all  U&e  ridu  incurred  by  the  smuggler.  Mr.  Pitt,  corn- 
baled  these  objeGtiona :  he  denied  that  tea  was  a  certain  and  penaaneut 
4>bjeet  of  revMtae ;  the  present  state  of  finance  and  public  credit  did  not 

*  A  boose  (be  taid«)  for  iottsnce^  of  nine  windows,,  whidi  would  be  rated  st 
lOi.  fid.,  ml^t  be  supposed  to  consume  seven  pounds  of  tea  i  tiie  difference  be< 
tWeeit  ^e  <nd  duties  on  wlricb»  and  the  new  duty  proposed,  might  at  an  Aversge 
amount  to  U  5a.  10d.{  so  that  sueh  a  finally  wcAdd  cAtn  by  the  commuUlio;i 
lJ8.4d. 
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pecBut  lin to  batter  a  cartaialy  for*  an  uneeitaittky :  Ka  fvaa  eUigad  fta 
^kct  an  object  on  wUch  be  could  b^ild  the  moot  eotiro  aod  coafident 
expeetation ;  aad  with  the  invaluable  benefits  that  would  fosuU  from  tbio 
aieasoie  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  industry  with  which  popular 
oiinm  was  attempted  to  be  stirred  up  against  it>  he  was  ready  to  risk  any 
impopularity  which  it  might  occasion.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  forty. 

A  diird  bill  was  also  passed  into  a  law  far  the  regulation  of  duties 
npon  British  Bpirits,  and  to  discontinue  during  a  limited  time  certain  im*" 
posts  upon  rum  and  spirits  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  These  three 
biDs  comptebeftded  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject  of 
sropggbng,  as  ^  as  it  was  now  submitted  to  parliament.  The  efiect  of 
the  scheme  £»r  preventing  contraband  trade,  including  several  hnprove* 
ments  which  subsequent  experience  devised,  has  been  almost  the  anoi« 
btlation  of  that  species  of  fraud,  to  the  grejit  benefit  of  the  revenne^^  aad 
of  nierals.  The  conmratation  act  being  ausinterpreted  and  misnBpre* 
seated  both  by  ignorance  and  sophistical  ingenatty,  caused  at  first  som^ 
dissatisfiiction ;  that,  however,  was  not  of  long  contugMonce,  aad  tha  ad*^ 
ditioaal  duty  on  windows  came  to  be  paid  without  reluctance.       « 

MeanwhUe  East  India  affairs  occupied  the  attention  of  the  minister 
and  parliament ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  inibmatioa ;  and 
its  report  being  presented,  was  taken  into  eonsideratiop  by  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house.  A  bill  was  proposed,  for  enabUag  thet;ompany  to* 
nuike  a  half  yearly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
and  passed  both  houses,  with  aonsiderable  opposition  in  the  house  of 
lords,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  company's  affairs  could  not  afibrd 
such  a  divi<Mui.f  On  ttie  second  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  Ibr 
the  relief  of  the  ca^Kfipsny :  this  propositiiHi  was  to  allow  the.  company  a 
farther  respite  of  .duties  due  to  the  exchequer,  to  enable  them  to  accept 
biUs  beyood  the  amount  prescribed  by  former  acts  of  parliament,  and  to* 
establisk  their  future  dividends.  The  proposed  indulgence  was,  that  tine 
duties  now  due  should  be  paid  by  mstalments,  at  Midsummer  and- 
Christmas,  1765i  The  principle  of  the  projected  aceommodatlont  was 
the  solvency  of  the  company  at  the  specified  terms.  Mr.  Pitt,  ki  avp* 
porting  the  measure,  informed  the  house,  that  from  the  late  inquiriea 
which  he  had  made  into  the  state  of  the  company's  finances,  and  from 
the  very  ample  and  satisfactoiy  accounts  he  had  ebtaitaed,  ha  bed  no 
room  to  admit,  the  remotesw  idea,  that  they  would  not,  at  the  period  he 
had  meaticmed,'  be  able  to  fulfil  every  engagement.  India  would  now. 
enjoy  peace;  and  patlisment  would  enforce  the  active  economy  which 
the  present  state  of  afiairs  so  strongly  recommended ;  a  few  years  of 
tranquillity,  and  a  system  of  exertion  and  frugality,  would  render  our 
lodiao  pneseeaiona  affluent  and  prosperous.  OppositioA  doubted  the 
favanrable  prospect  of  the  coxapany^s  affaire,  and  objected  te  the  relief 
proposed.  A  quesdpn  wsas  started,  whether  or  not  parHameaty  by  autbo» 
liziQg  acceptances  of  bUla,  guaranteed  theb  validi^  t  Hr.  Pitt  contend*^ 
•  *  . 

*  ViatoTS  of  the  wateniw  pUicss,  t>r  other  psrta  of  the  eoMt,  who  hare  eoi». 
vened  with  elderly  or  midale  sged  wstenaea,  or  say- kiodof  f esfariBg nien».ia 
thote  jUoei^  must  have  perotlved  thtt  tbej^  oopaidered  ami^gliiig,  heretofore 
their  most  lucrative  occi^iatioa,  as  haviag  received  itsdsafh  hkrw  from  the  hands 
•flfr.Pitt  ♦  . 

t  Paffiameatey  JottfUiki 
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Ur.  Pitt's  bin  for  the  better  regulation  of  India. 

od  that  thdy  did  not ;  Mr.  Fox  that  they  did^  at  least  so  far  as  to  pledge 
the  nation&d  honour  to  their  responsibility,  by  allowing  the  acceptance 
which  they  had  a  right  to  restrain.  The  sanction  of  parliament  impressed 
the  public  with  ah  opinion  of  their  goodness,  and  established  their  credit. 
Mr.  Dundas  illustrated  the  subject,  by  reminding  the  house  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  restriction  had  originated. ,  By  the  regulating 
bill  of  1773,  the  public  were  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
company :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  any  part 
of  their  profits  to  tlie  payment  of  bills  that  might  be  fraudulently  sent 
over  from  India,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  restrain  the  amount  of 
those  bills ;  consequently,  when  a  parliament  should  consent  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bills  to  a  greater  amount,  it  resigned,  in  behalf  of  the  pub\ic, 
so  much  of  the  national  claim  to  the  dividends,  as  was  secured  to  them 
by  the  bill  of  1773.     The  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

These  measures  were  preparatory  and  subordinate  to  the  bill  of  tbe 
minister  for  the  government  of  India,  whicii  he  now  introduced,  similar 
in  object  and  principle  to  the  scheme  that  he  had  proposed  in  Jajiuary, 
but  more  detailed  in  its  provisions,  and  more  extensive  in  its  applications. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  bill  for  the  better  regulation 
of  India :  in  his  prefatory  oration  he  stated  the  magnitude  of  th  e  sub- 
ject ;  and  described  the  vast  accession  of  power  which  the  wealth  of 
India  had  for  a  series  of  years  added  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  : 
our  former  opulence  was  owing  to  the  prudent  management  of  our  coin- 
mercial  concerns;  and  our  future  hopes  depended  on  the  judicious  regu- 
lations that  were  now  to  be  introduced  for  the  government  of  that  country. , 
The  leading  object  was  to  correct  and  restrain  abuses,  remedy  evils, 
improve  the  condition  of  British  India,  and  thereby  augment  the  opu- 
lence and  prosperity  of  this  country,  by  powers  adequate  to  those  im- 
portant purposes,  without  being  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  balance  of 
the  constitution.  The  bill  undertook  to  institute  a  new  system  of  go- 
vernment at  home,  and  to  regulate  the  different  presidencies  abroad  ;  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  ifaiives,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  mis- 
understandings and  controversies;  to  establish  a  new  judicature  for 
trying  ofiences  committed  in  India,  and  by  strictness  of  government  to 
prevent  delinquency.  The  proposed  change  at  home  was  nearly  the 
same  that  has  appeared  in  the  narrative.*  It  proposed  to  leave  the  ma- 
nagement of  commercial  affairs  to  the  companyi  and  to  vest  the  territo- 
rial possessions  in  a  board  of  control.  Abroad,  the  supreme  council  and 
governor-general  were  to  have  an  absolute  power  of  originating  orders 
to  the  inferior  presidencies,  in  cases  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  direc- 
tions already  received  from  Britain,  and  of  suspending  members  of  the 
other  councils  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  supreme  govei*nmcnt  wins 
restrained  frpm  offensive  war  or  alUances,  without  orders  from  home  ; 
the  subordinate  settlements  were  prohibited  from  forming  even  defensive 
treaties,  but  with  a  conditional  clause,  which  would  render  their  perma- 
nency dependent  on  the  ratification  of  the  governor-general ;  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  were  required  to  transmit  accounts  of  all  consider- 
able transactions  to  the  council  of  Bengal,  and  the  supreme  council  to 
convey  speedy  intelligence  to  Britain  of  every  important  occurrence*  In 
considering  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  natives,  inquiry  was  ordprcd 

*  See  vol.  i.  cfaa^.  zxxi. 
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to  be  iastihited  by  the  difierent  presidencies  into  the  expulsions  of  here- 
ditaij  finners,  and  the  oppressive  rents  and  contributions  that  might 
hare  been  extorted ;  and  measures  were  directed  to  be  employed  for 
tbeir  relief  and  future  tranquillity.     Various  regulations  were  added,  re- 
specting the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  to 
private  individuais  and  to  the  company.     The  bill  further  required  an 
examination  into  the  difierent  establishments  of  the  presidencies,  for  the 
pnrpooes  of  retrenchment,  and  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  be  trans- 
mitted u>  Britain.     The  proposition  also  contained  both  the  description 
of  delinqueiM^y  and  the  judicial  establishments  for  its  cognizance  and 
ponishiiients.     Orioies  committed  by  English  subjects  in  any  part  of 
India,  were  made  amenable  to  every  British  court  of  justice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  be6n  committed  in  our  immediate  dominions* 
Presents,  except  such  as  were  merely  ceremonial,  were  forbidden  to  be 
received,  unless  by  a  counsellor  at  law,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or  a 
chap/ain,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  present,  and  an  addi- 
ticMial  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  Disobedience  of  orders,  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  pecuniary  transactions  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  were  declared  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora* 
The  compdny  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  person  legally 
condemned  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  employ  him  in  their  service  for 
ever.     The  governors  of  the  several  presidencies  were  empowered  to 
in^son  any  person  suspected  of  illicit  correspondence,  and  to  send 
him  to  England  if  they  judged  it  necessary.     Every  person  serving  in 
India  was  required,  within  two  months  after  his  return  to  England,  to 
deliver  in  upon  oadi  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  an  inventory  of  his  real 
and  personal  estates,  and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  court  of  directors,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  proprietors ;  and  should  the  validity  of  the  account  be 
doubted,  or  any  complaint  to  that  effect  made  by  the  board  of  control, 
the  court  of  directors,  or  three  proprietors  possessing  India  stock  to  the 
amount  of  10,0001.  conjunctively,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  required 
to  examine  upon  oath  the  person  accused,  and  to  imprison  him  until  he 
should  have  satisfactorily  answered  interrogatories.  Neglect  or  conceal- 
ment were  to  be  punished  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant,  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  and  an  incapacity  of 
ever  serving  the  company.    For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  prosecu- 
tion of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  charged  with  crimes  committed  in 
India,  a  court  was  established,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  nominated  re- 
spectively by  the  chancery,  king's  bench,  and  common  pleas,  four  peers 
taken  from  a  list  of  twenty-six,  and  six  commoners  from  a  list  of  forty 
(the  lists  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  their  respective  houses),  a  certain 
number  of  whom  should  be  subject  to  peremptory  challenge  both  by  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  extend 
to  imprisonment,  fine,  and  incapacity  of  serving  the  company.     Such 
are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  legislative,  executorial,  and  judicial  arrange- 
ment for  the  government  of  India. 

Opposition  reprobated  the  bill,  on  the  grounds  of  insufficiency  for  the 
regulation  ofliidia,  and  dangerously  extending  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
Many  objections  were  also  made  to  particular  clauses ;  the  new  tribunal 
was  said  to  be  in  truth  a  screen  for  delinquents,  since  no  man  was  to  be 
tried  but  on  the  accusation  of  the  company  or  the  attorney-general ;  he 
had  only  to  conciliate  government,  in  order  to  attain  perfect  security.  The 
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obligation  to  swear  to  the  amount  of  property,  and  the  powers  granted  fo 
ttie  courts  of  enforcing  iaterrogatorieSj  tended  to  compel  persons  to 
criminate  themselves,  and  were  modes  of  inquisitorial  proceedings  un- 
known to  the  subjects  of  this  island.  It  was  confidently  denied  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  so  alarming  a  departure  from  the  established  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  constitution ;  and  it  was  therefore  presumed  that 
it  could  have  been  done  with  no  other  than  a  corrvipt  view  to  draw  the 
rich  and  powerful  servants  of  the  East  India  company  into  a  depen- 
dence   upon  the    crown  for    its  protection.     Mr.  Fox  directed    the 
force  of  his  eloquence  against  this  measure  of  his  rival.    **  It  prepares 
(said  the  orator)  feebleness*  at  home  by  a  division  of  power;  if  there  be 
a  receipt,  a  nostrum,  for  making  a  weak  government,  it  is  by  giving  the 
power  of  contriving  measures  to  ono,  and  the  nomination  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  execute  thera  to  another.     Theories  that  do  not  connect  men 
with  measures,  are  not  theories  for  this  world  ;  they  are  chimeras  with 
which  a  recluse  may  divert  his  fancy,  but  not  principles  on  which  a  states- 
man would  found  his  system.     But,  say  the  ministers,  the  negative  pro- 
vides against  the  appointment  of  improper  officers ;  the  commissionefk 
have  a  negative,  therefore  they  have  full  power.     Here  then  is  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  company,  and  of  the  so  much  vaunted  char- 
tered rights.     The  bill  is  a  scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and  talces 
away  the  claims  of  the  company  by  slow  and  gradual  sap.     The  first 
assumption  made  by  the  minister,  is  the  power  of  superintendence  and 
control ;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  power?  Does  it  mean  such  a 
superintendence  and  control  as  this  house  possesses  over  ministers  ?  No ; 
for  this  house  has  not  the  power  of  giving  official  ihstructions.     It  is  to 
be  an  active  control,  it  is  to  originate  measures ;  and  this  is  the  next  step. 
At  last  to  complete  the  invasion,  orders  may  be  secretly  conveyed  to 
India  by  the  commissioners,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  giving  their 
open  countenance  to  instructions  to  be  sent  from  the  directors  of  an  op- 
posite tendency.     To  suffer  such  a  scheme  of  dark  intrigue  will  be  a 
farce,  a  child's  play,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  government.  To 
this  progressive  and  underhand  scheme,  I  peremptorily  object.     If  it 
were  right  to  vest  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors  in  a  board  of  privy- 
coonsetlors,  at  any  rate  it  should  be  done  openly.     A  great  nation  ought 
hever  to  descend  to  gradual  and  insidious  encroachment.     liCt  them  do 
what  they  wished  for  explicitly,  and  show  the  company,  that  what  they 
dare  to  do,  they  dare  to  justify." 

The  mitdster  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
were  inadequate  to  the  cognizance  of  Indian  delinquency ;  and  that  there 
were  many  crimes  committed  there,  for  which  the  common  law  had  pro- 
vided no  redress :  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  conceive,  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  proceeded  was  so  totally  unknown  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  kingdom :  it  was  recognized  in  the  whole  code  of  martial  law. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  he  trusted  he  had  sufficiently  guarded 
against  any  such  apprehensions,  by  the  mode  directed  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  court  of  judicature.  The  whole  plan  was  efficient  to 
Bvery  good  purpose,  and  guarded  against  the  evil  which  must  have  result- 
ed from  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  by  very 
great  majorities. 

In  the  characters  of  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  a  diversity  has  been  re- 
marked^ which  may  perhaps  account  for  a  striking  diflference  in  their 
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joflpeetire  gystema*  •  Energetic  as  Mr.  Fox  is  inpoweri  be  is  not  always 

l^opoftioaably  guarded  and  considerate  in  the  exertions  of  his  faculties,; 

bencs;  dioagh  his  judgment  be  exquisite,  his  actually  exerted  discrimina- 

ttondoes  not  uniformly  keep  pace  with  the  strength  of  his  invention  <: 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  ttie  other  hand,  powerful  as  he  is  in  force,  is  extremely 

circumspect  and  discriminate,  as  to  the  extent  and  bounds  of  operation 

most  conducive  to  the  purpose.     Mr.  Fox,  adopting  a  principle  in  itself 

right,  often  adopts  it  too  implicitly,  and  carries  its  application  to  a  greater 

extent  than  the  exact  case  justifies.     Mr.  Pitt  much  more  accurately 

fixes  Uie  Uae  of  demarcation,  which  the  principle  with  the  existing  case 

requires.     The  India  bill  of  17S3,  considered  in  relation  to  certain  end^, 

vras  ably,  skilfuliy,  and  effectually  devised ;  but  attending  to  efficacy,  its 

author  neglected  control.     The  wheels  strongly  constructed,  but  wanting 

the  drag,  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  their  motion,  migiit  have  overturned 

and  crushed  the  constitution.     The  plan  of  1784,  in  forming  a  power 

for  specific  use,  guac4ed  more  cautiously  againi>:t  eventual  abuse. 

During  this  session,  the  Westminster  election  occupied  considerable 
attention ;  a  scrutiny  having  been  granted  by  the  high  bailiff,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  uosuccessful  candidate,  its  legality  was 
questioned  by  Mr.  Fox :  according  to  that  gentleman,  the  election  ought 
to  have  been  referred  to  a  committee,  under  Mr.  George  Grenville's  bill. 
The  discussion  produced  an  astonishing  display  of  legal  ability  and  know- 
ledge, both  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  when  Use  question  was  put,  th^ 
arguments  of  the  former  were  found  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  scrutiny 
was  ordered  to  be  continued. 

A  very  humane  and  equitable  pleasure  was  this  session  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  indeed  equally  meritorious  as  a  scheme  of  individual  justice 
and  national  policy ;  this  was  the  restoration  of  the  estates  forfeited  in 
the  Scottish  rebellions  to  the  representatives  of  the  sufferers.  IJe  enla^gt^l 
on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  principle,  and  adducing  the  opinioi^  of  a 
Chatham  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  he  quoted  tlie  cele- 
brated passage  in  one  of  that  illustrious  orator's  speeches,  which  de- 
scribes tlie  merits  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  He  drew  an  auspicious 
omen  from  reflecting,  that  the  first  blow  had  been  given  the  proscription 
by  the  earl  of  Chatham;  and  trusted  that  the  remains  of  a  system,  wbicUi 
whether  dictBtied  at  first  by  narrow  views  or  by  sound  policy,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  temporary,  would  be  completely  annihilated  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  son. 

He  made  the  panegyric  of  persons  under  this  predicament,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  war.  He  said  there  was  not  one  of 
those  lamiUes,  in  which  some  person  had  not  atoned  for  the  errors  of  his 
ancestors,  and  spilt  his  blood  in  his  country's  cause ;  and  he  would  boldly 
assert,  that  the  spirit  which  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands 
disa^cted  to  the  present  government,  had  long  since  disappeared,  and 
that  the  king  had  not  at  this  moment  a  set  of  more  loyal  subjects  in  his 
dominions.  It  would  be  magnanimity  to  treat  them  like  true  and 
faithful  subjects,  and  cancel  for  ever  the  offences  of  their  ancestors ;  nor 
would  the  tiberaltty  of  the  proceeding  be  greater  than  its  policy.  The 
spirit  of  emigration  in. the  Highlanders  was  such,  that  nothing  could  ex- 
tmgaish  it  but  the  return  of  their  long  lost  patrons,  and  the  affection  and 
reverence  which  the  inlmbitants  of  that  part  of  .the  island  felt  for  their 
natural  lords.     Tt  was  obvious,  that  a  property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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public,  waa  not  so  well  numaged  as  if  possessed  by  private  proprietors : 
the  restoration  of  tbo  estates  would  tend  very  much  to  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  bill  experienced  some  opposition  in 
the  house  of  lords ;  the  objections  proceeded  not  from  (he  substance,  but 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced ;  all 
these,  however,  were  overruled,  and  it  i^as  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  necessarily  engaged  in  the  laborious  business  of 
winding  up  the  accounts  of  the  war,  and  was  compelled,  by  the  burthen  of 
floating  debt,  and  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances,  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  though  in  time  of  peace ;  but  as  this  measure  was  obviously  una- 
voidable, in  order  to  make  the  terms  as  favourable  as  possible,  instead 
of  granting  enormous  profit  to  private  or  political  favourites,  he  disposed 
of  it  to  the  best  bidders.  The  sum  borrowed  was  six  millions :  the  taxes 
were  chiefly  upon  articles  of  accommodation  and  ornament  in  dress,  fur- 
niture, and  equipage,  or  postage,  by  the  restrictions  of  firanking,  with  some 
additional  duties  on  liquors.  The  principle  of  impost  with  which  he  set 
out,  was  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  poorer  classes :  besides 
this  loan,  there  was  a  large  debt  unfunded,  chiefly  in  navy  and  exchequer 
bills,  and  ordnance  debentures.  Of  these  six  million,  six  hlmdred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  funded,  and  the  rest  necessarily  deferred  to  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  2d  day  of  August,  the  session  was  ended,  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne ;  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  eminent  proofs  exhibited  by  parliament  of  zealous  and  dili- 
gent attention  to  the  public  service.  The  happiest  efiects  were  declared 
to  be  expected  from  the  provision  made  for  the  better  government  of 
India,  and  fi'om  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
trial  of  ofiences  committed  in  that  distant  country.  The  sovereign  ob- 
served with  great  satisfaction,  the  laws  which  were  passed  for  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  the  revenue.  He  applauded  the  zeal  and 
liberality  with  which  the  house  of  commons  had  provided  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  though  he  felt  and  regretted  the  necessity  in  which  their  ex- 
ertions originated.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  king  informed  the  house,  was 
concluded  between  Britain  and  the  states-general ;  and  the  aspect  of 
aflbirs,  as  well  as  the  positive  assurances  from  foreign  powerSf  promised 
a  continuance  of  general  tranquillity. 
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Britain  resumes  her  attention  to  the  alTairs  of  the  continent.^State  of  foreign 
powers. — Situation  and  views  of  Catharine.— Chsracter  and  conduct  of  the  em- 
pemr  Joseph^-^Catharine  courts  his  alliance. — Treaty  between  these  princes* 
— Catfauarine's  invasion  of  the  Crimea. — Seizure  of  thst  country. — Measures  of 
internal  improvement. — It  is  the  interest  of  Russia  to  cultivate  smity  with  Bri- 
tain.— Catharine's  conduct  to  Britain  not  consistent  with  her  usual  wisdom.-— 
HefonniDg' projects  of  the  emperor. — Suppression  of  religious  orders. — Schemes 
of  naval  and  commercial  aggnndizeroent—Dtsmantles  the  fortress  of  the  Ne- 
tbeifaods.— Proposes  to  open  the  Scheldt.— The  emperor  prefers  his  claims. — 
Ai)gumeBts  on  both  sides.— Joseph's  allegations  entirely  contrary  to  justice ^ — 
The  Dutch  prepare  to  defend  their  rights. — Russia  supports  the  pretensions  of 
the  emperor. — Prussia  and  France  unfriendly  to  the  emperor's  demands. — Bri- 
tain disposed  to  protect  Holland.— Britain's  speedy  recovery  from  the  evils  of 
war.— Flourishing  commerce.— Miscellaneous  occurrences. — Death  of  Dr.  John- 
son, aad  a  short  view  of  literature  and  science  at  his  decease. — Improvements 
of  the  present  age  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. — Invention  of  air  bal- 
loons.— ^Ascent  of  Lunardi  from  the  artillery  ground.— General  astomshment  of 
the  metropolis  at  this  phenomenon. 

For  fhe  last  twenty  years,  England  had  been  so  much  engaged  in  her 
'  own  intestine  and  colonial  dissensions,  and  afterwards  with  the  American 
war  and  its  consequences,  that  she  bestowed  much  less  attention  on  the 
general  concerns  of  Europe,  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history  since 
the  revolution.  From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration, 
while  recovering  her  internal  prosperity,  she  resumed  her  importance 
among  foreign  nations.  During  the  remaining  portion  of  our  narrative, 
her  interests  became  so  interwoven  with  those  of  continental  powers,  that 
the  general  state  of  Europe  must  occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  history 
than  has  beCTi  hitherto  necessary. 

The  empress  of  Russia  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  great  war  since 
the  peace  concluded  in  1774  with  Turkey  ;  she  nevertheless  was  active- 
ly employed  in  schemes  of  external  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
nal improvement  Catharine's  objects  were  to  extend  over  Germany, 
and  her  more  northern  vicinity,  her  influence  and  power,  so  much  in- 
creased by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland  ;  on  the  other  side  to  make  her- 
self mistress  of  the  Turkish  empire,  through  the  extent  of  coast  which  she 
should  dien  possess  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  :  in  addition 
to  her  maritime  territories  in  the  north,  she  proposed  to  attain  a  commer- 
cial and  naval  ehunence,  proportioned  to  her  territorial  power,  rapidly  in- 
crease the  value  of  her  immence  dominions,  and  become  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  every  other  sovereign.  The  end  was  grand,  nor  were  the  means 
ill  adapted.  At  peace  herself,  she  had  carefully  sivveyed  the  circum- 
stances, situation,  and  character  of  other  states  and  princes.  As  the  su- 
preme obstacle  to  maritime  exaltation  would  be  Britain,  the  confederacy, 
formed  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  was  consonant  to  her  wishes, 
and,  wi&out  open  and  direct  hostilities,  she  endeavoured  to  promote  its 
success.  This  naturally  produced  a  connexion  between  her  and  France, 
the  aaeient  ally  of  Turkey,  the  chief  object  of  Catharine's  ambition.   The 
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aagacious  empress,  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  other  princes, 
kvfiitled  hei^elf  of  either  their  strength  or  weakness,  and  applied  to  their 
ruling  passions  to  gratify  her  own.  The  king  of  Prussia  she  well  knew, 
she  never  could  render  an  instrument  for  effecting  her  purposes,  though 
she  might  procure  him  as  a  coadjutor  when  co-operation  with  Russia 
suited  his  own.  She  was  aware  that  he  would  instantly  dive  into  her  de« 
signs,  and  efiectually  obstruct  them  if  they  were  likely  ever  remotely  to 
interfere  with  his  interests.  Besides,  in  her  principal  scheme,  his  co- 
operation could  not  directly  advance  her  designs,  even  if  he  were  so  disr 
posed.  From  the  situation  and  power  of  his  dominions,  the  emperor 
would  be  the  most  effectual  auxiliary ;  and  to  his  personal  character,  she 
did  not  doubt  she  could  apply  with  success*  Joseph  was  fond  of  distinc- 
tion, without  the  means  of  acquiring  it  by  great  and  meritorious  qnalities. 
Ardently  desirous  of  increasing  his  power,  without  solid  and  vigorous  ca- 
pacity to  gratify  his  favourite  passion,  he  was  one  of  those  secondary 
characters,  bustling,  busy,  and  active,  which  in  all  ages  and  ranks  have 
been  efficacious  tools,  moved  and  guided  by  a  superior  ability.  Joseph, 
Bhe  well  knew,  from  his  power  and  vicinity,  would  be  a  most  useful  instru- 
ment in  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  either  of  encroachment,  which  she  at 
tlie  time  meditated,  or  of  subjugation,  which  though  ata  more  distant  pe- 
riod she  no  less  firmly  intended.  That  she  might  the  more  readily  win 
over  Joseph  to  second  her  views,  in  the  year  1780,  she  requested  a  per- 
sonal conference ;  they  met  at  M ohilof,  and  there  Catharine  thoroughly 
confirmed  the  opinion  which  she  had  conceived  of  his  abilities  and  cha- 
racter, and  aAer  having  impressed  him  with  the  highest  opinion  of  her 
own  genius  and  accomplishments,  she  appeared  to  make  him  the  reposir 
tory  ofher  most  secret  designs.  She  represented  to  him  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  both  empires  from  a  close  political  union  ;  and  the 
practicability  that,  by  such  a  connexion,  they  might  share  the  spoils  of 
Turkey,  and  each  acquiring  both  an  extensive  and  productive  accession 
of  dominions  contiguous  to  their  respective  terntories,  their  concert,  when 
so  increased  in  power,  would  enable  them  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Joseph  very  readily  acceded,  both  to  the  expediency  of 
the  object,  and  feasibility  of  the  plan.  It  was  agreed  that  Catharine 
should  return  to  her  capital,  and  diat  Joseph,  afler  making  a  circuitous 
tour  through  the  Russian  provinces,  should  repair  to  Petersburgh.  There 
they  more  completely  digested  their  schemes,  and  a  firm  alliance  was  es- 
tablished between  the  two  imperial  sovereigns. 

Catharine  found  that  from  the  late  cessions  in  Turkey  she  derived 
great  and  rapid  advantages ;  her  commerce  on  the  Black  Sea  daily  ex- 
tended its  progress  ;  the  Russian  vessels  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and 
went  to  traffic  at  Aleppo,  at  Smyrna,  and  in  the  Italian  ports.  By  so 
great  and  increasing  benefits,  the  desire  of  Catharine  was  inflamed  to  ex- 
tend the  kind  of  possessions  from  which  they  arose.  The  Crimea,  so 
well  known  in  ancient  history  and  poetry  as  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  the 
scene  of  exquisite  tragedy,  in  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Euxine 
"form  the  Pal  us  Moeotis,  or  the  sea  of  AzofT.  This  country,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  conunerce,  and  filled  with  populous  towns  and  cities, 
was  formerly  a  dependency  upon  Turkey,  and  had  been,  at  the  last  peace, 
declared  to  be  a  neutral  principality,  under  one  of  the  Tartarian  khans, 
or  chieflains.  The  empress  studiously  fomented  dissensions  between 
the  ruling  prince  and  his  brother,  a  pretender  to  the  soyercigntyi  oxpec^* 
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ing  tbaf  Ae  Ibrmery  whom  she  professed  to  favoiir  and  protect^  iveold 
implofe  her  assistance,  and  thus  afibrd  a  pretext  for  seoduig  Russiaa 
troops  into  the  Crimea.     The  Tartar  solicited  the  assistaoca  of  Catha* 
riae,  as  that  ambitious  princeas  desired.     The  empress,  secure  of  meet- 
tag  no  interruption  from  Joseph,  and  well  knowing  the  feebleness  of  lh« 
Tarks,  invaded  the  peiunsula  with  a  powerful  army,  still  professing  that 
her  intention  was  to  reliere  the  khan.    She  left  him  the  shadow  of  power ; 
but  taking  all  the  substance  to  herself,  she  became  absolute  mistress  of 
die  Crimea.     Having  ascertained  the  success  of  the  iniquitoua  invasion^ 
she  published  one  of  those  manifestoes,  in  which  modem  aggressors  and 
conquerors  render  due  homage  m  words  to  that  justice  and  rectituda 
winch  THEIR  ACTIONS  are  grossly  violating.     In  this  curious  monument 
of  imperial  reasoning  she  affirmed,  that  her  successes  in  the  late  war  had 
given  her  a  right  to  the  Crimea,  which  from  her  sincere  desire  of  peace 
she  had  sacrificed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  that  she  had  pro*> 
posed  the  happiness  of  the  Crimeans  by  procuring  to  them  liberty  and 
independence,  under  the  authority  of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves.     But 
those  benevolent  wishes  had  been  grievously  disappointed :  revolt  and 
rebellion  had  arisen ;  to  suppress  which,  and  restore  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, from  the  same  philanthropic  motives  she  had  been  induced,  at  a 
very  great  expense  of  money  and  loss  of  troops,  to  interfere,  for  the  bar 
neficent  purpose  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils ;  and  badiin- 
dertaken,  imce  for  all,  the  firm  resolution  of  terminating  the  troubles  of 
the  Crimea.     The  measures  which  she  had  employed,  the  manifesto 
fiuther  affirmed,  were  also  intended  to  perpetuate  the  peace  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  In  this  bountiful  display  of  virtue,  seeking  the  tern- 
poral  comforts  of  its  objects,  Catharine  did  not  forget  their  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  promised  her  new  subjects  a  full  and  free  toleration  of  their 
teligion.     The  Turks  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  usurpation  of 
Catharine,  but  did  not  at  that  time  conceive  themselves  strong  enough  to 
^commence  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  empress  was  engaged  in  improving  her  own  country, 
and  in  connecting  herself  more  closely  with  Joseph.  In  pursuing  the 
former  of  these  objects,  she  promoted  manufactures,  trade,  voyages,  and 
expeditions  of  discovery ;  particularly  for  exploring  the  resources  of  those 
dominions  which  were  remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  not  under  her 
own  immediate  inspection.  She  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
facilitate  commnnieation  between  distant  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially 
by  water  conveyance.  She  had  projected  to  open  a  navigation  between 
the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic,  by  a  Une  of  canals  which  should  join  th% 
gulf  of  Finland,  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  river  Dwina^ 
and  thus  save  traders  with  Archangel  the  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape- 
North,  but  on  a  survey  of  the  interjacent  country,  abounding  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  scheme  was  judged  to  be  impracticable.  She  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  intercourse  between  her  eastern  and  western 
dominioas,  by  openmg  a  canal  between  the  Pnith,  which  falls  into  the 
Wolga,  and  the  Mista,  that  communicates  by  lakes  with  a  river  which 
iaQs  into  the  Baltic,  that  so  there  might  be  a  commercial  traffic  carried 
en  between  the  maritime  regions  of  £urope,  and  the  inland  recesses  of 
northern  Asia ;  and  this  great  design  was  fully  accomplished. 

The  policy  of  Russia  respecting  foreign  alliances,  was  of  much  more 
^uestiooaUe  wisdom,  than  her  schemes  of  internal  improvement     The 
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former  fMnnces  of  Muacovj  hud  unifonnly  cultivated  a  doee  inieieourse 
with  England ;  desiroosof  naval  and  commercial  aggrandizeinenty  Ca- 
tharine conceived  that  the  trade  and  maritime  power  of  Britain  were  the 
duef  olwtractiooa  to  her  own,  and  from  this  opinion  rather  discouraged 
than  promoted  amity  with  these  realms.  Were  a  person  in  private  life 
to  observe,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  venders  of  commodities  to  cultivate 
a  close  connexion  with  their  best  customers,  he  would  be  charged  with 
advancing  a  self-evident  proposition,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
deny,  either  as  an  abstract  truth,  or  as  a  prudent  rule  of  conduct  Un- 
deniid>le  as  it  is,  yet  Catharine  was  not  guided  by  this  principle.  The 
commerce  with  £ngland  is  essential  to  Russia.  No  merchants,  with 
smaller  capitals,  or  less  commercial  spirit  than  the  English,  will  or  can 
advance  such  sums  of  money  long  before  the  period  of  return,  to  invigo- 
rate the  manufactures,  employ  the  people  in  a  wide  and  poor  country, 
and  enable  the  small  traders  to  bring  their  goods  to  market  from  remote 
districts.  Without  this  application  of  British  capital,  industry  ceasing  to 
be  productive,  trade  and  manufactures  would  languish,  and  all  the  efibrts 
of  Catliarine  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  her  subjects,  must  become 
less  valuable,  in  the  proportion  that  her  policy  decreased  the  English 
market.  Most  of  the  articles  that  her  dominions  could  supply,  might  be 
procured  from  America ;  and  should  repulsive  conduct  drive  Britain  from 
Russia  into  other  chanels  of  import,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  her  commerce, 
which  from  no  other  source  she  could  compensate.  Never  could,  or  can, 
Russia  profit  by  disagreement  with  England.  Influenced,  however,  in 
this  important  instance  by  narrow,  and  unavailing  jealousy,  instead  of  her 
usual  enlarged  policy,  she  conducted  herself  inimically  to  the  nation  with 
which  it  was  her  chief  interest  to  maintain  the  strictest  friendship.  She 
continued  to  cultivate  an  amicable  correspondence  with  France,  and  the 
closest  union  with  Joseph,  whom  she  ardently  seconded  in  schemes 
which  now  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  Europe. 

Since  the  year  1781,  Joseph  II.  by  the  death  of  his  mother  the  em- 
press-queen, had  been  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  dominions ; 
and  being  now  free  from  restraint,  fully  exhibited  that  character  which 
was  before  discovered  by  the  discerning,  but  had  not  yet  been  displayed 
to  the  world.  Possessing  lively  but  superficial  talents,  the  emperor  was 
extremely  desirous  of  fame  and  distinction.  Without  original  genius  to 
concert  great  schemes,  Joseph  was  the  creature  of  imitation,  and  had 
formed  himself  on  the  model  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  his  con- 
ception of  that  extraordinary  character  reached.  Among  many  objects 
which  called  forth  the  exertion  of  Frederick's  astonishing  powers,  two 
principally  occupied  his  attention ;  the  acquirement  of  productive  terri- 
tories, and  the  improvement  of  all  his  possessions,  according  to  their 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  resources,  including  the  advancement 
of  the  general  character  of  his  subjects.  His  cfibrts  ably,  skilfully,  and 
constantly  directed  to  one  or  both  of  these  objects,  had  been  so  success- 
ful as  to  raise  Prussia  from  being  a  small  and  secondary  principality,  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Joseph  attempted  both  to 
improve  and  extend  the  Austrian  possessions ;  his  means,  did  not,  how- 
ever, bear  much  resemblance  to  the  designs  of  his  archetype.  Frede- 
rick directed  his  efibrts  to  increase  national  prosperity  in  its  various 
constituents;  whatever  opinions  be  himself  might  have  formed  on  ilie 
subject  of  religion,  lie  was  fur  from  judging  it  oxpodicul  to  interfere  with 
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tbe  ertilfchrf  aoU(mB\>f  his  subj^ts,  or  to  subrert  any  of  tho«e  estii* 
blisbmenlB}  Which,  eittter  in  theni«felves  or  by  habitiui  aasooiatioiMii 
ehenBb  sentiiikents  of  pi^tj,  the  flureBt  soweas  of  both  the  privete  and 
piiUie  vntoes  whieh  eiak  a  peopfe.    If  he  was  a  deist,  he  did  not  appre- 
hnd  thai  his  sabjocts  wevld  be  the  fitter  without  r^igioa  for  either  de- 
fending or  impfoTing  hia  dominions.    Itffce  many  oSiers  of  no  great 
taKeots,  ^i^iseph  considered  indifierence  to  religioa  as  a  source  of  distmc- 
tion ;  he  was  (Mstentatioqs  in  infidelity,  and  wished  it,  under  the  name  of 
hberaiity,  to'^pr^ad  through  his  territories.    One  measure  which  he 
adopted,  was  certainly  in  itself  equitable ;  he  disclaimed  all  dependenoe 
in  aecnliar  afiavs  on  tiie  pope  of  Rome :  he  justly  deemed  it  totally  ia- 
QOBslstent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  'an  independent  soTeretgn,  to 
achBowledge  subordination  to  a  foreign  priest.    The  emperor  greatly 
mcreosed  toleration  in  the  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  general 
eMended  re%iou8  liberty  to  Jews  and  411  other  sects  and  denominations. 
So  ftr  his  policy  appeared  wise  and  liberal ;  but  counsels  and  acts  right 
10  themselves,  may  be  wrong  as  part  of  a  general  system.  The  emperor  was 
a  reforming  pro/eetor,  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  change  vety  far 
exceeded  expediency :  the  suppression' of  the  religious  orders  and  confis* 
calioB  of  their  property,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  innovating 
plans.     In  1762,  he  issued  imperial  decrees  for  suppressing  monasteries, 
convents,  and  every  species  of  religious  finatemities  or  sisterhoods,  and 
took  possessiao  of  all  their  lands  and  moveables.    A  commission  was 
establisfaec^fbr  the  administration  of  the  sequestered  estates  and  effects, 
whieh  were  so  considerable,  that  the  most  moderate  calculators  sup- 
posed that  the  etnperor  could  gain  four  or  five  millions  sterling  by.  the 
refbrro.*  Amiiial  stipends  were  allotted  forthemaintenance  of  the  refomip 
ed  abbots,  abbesses,  canons,  canonesses,  monks,  and  nuns,  which  were  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  their  respective  rank  and  condition ;  but  it 
was  heavily  compfaiined,  that  the  portions  were  so  scantily  measured,  as 
to  be  shameiully  inadequate  to  the  purpose.     A  reform,  involving  in  it 
each  an  extensive  robbery,  was  by  no  means  applauded  by  distinguishing 
and  wise  men,  a^  consistent  with  either  justice  or  sound  policy.     The 
spoliation  rendered  the  whole  measure  more  particularly  odious  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been ;  and  whatever  means  were  at  home  em- 
ployed to  stifie  complaint,  they  could  not  restrain  the  censure  of  foreign- 
ers upon  the  conduct  of  this  prince.     Many  conceived  that  his  object 
was  to  phmder  the  church ;  that  the  pillage  (instead  of  being  applied  to 
any  nsefel  or  benevolent  purpose)  was  intended  merely  fcHr  the  support 
of  his  ambitions  projects ;  and  that  he  had  concerted  with  Russia,  plans 
of  mutual  co-operation,  in  order  to  aggrandize  both  powers.     The  situa- 
tion of  maritime  Europe  had  afforded  to  the  Austrian  Nedierlands  mer- 

*Tbe  celebrated  Mirabeau  makes  the  following  obserrati one  upon  the«e 
changes :  The  iatenwl  revolutions  whieh  the  emperor  has  effected  ^  in  his  domi« 
nioas  have  been  greatly  applauded ;  but  what  a  number  of  objections  might  be 
brpught  against  theae  euloglums ;  at  least,  the  panegyrists  of  Joseph  the  Second 
ottj(ht  to  tell  us  what  justice  they  find  in  drivmg  a  citizen  from  the  profettion 
which  he  has  embraced,  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  I  wUl  tell  th^m  plainty* 
that  there  is  as  nrach  injnstiee  in  expelling  a  friar»  or  a  nun,  from  their  retreat,  as 
in  toraiar  a  private  indmdaal  out  of  his  house.  Despise  the  Iriars  as  much  as  von 
win»bat  do  Mt  persecote  theai}  above  all,  do  not  rob  tWm  for  we«o|^  nateithsr 
to  pefiecute  or  leb  apy  vuB^  from  tbe,airowed  atheist  down  to  the  moat  ersdulous 
0H>uclun. 

Vol.  vni.-^     ^ 
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cantik  benefit,  ^hich  ibspired  Joseph  with  the  hbpes  of  acquirm^  naval 
and  commercial  importance.     Ttte  war -that  pervaded  w^tem  Europe 
had  transferred  from  Holland  <o  Austrian  Flandersand  Brabant  that  im- 
mense trade,  which,  through  the  cansfls  and  great  German  rivers,  Eng- 
land carried  on  with  th6  Eastern  and  northern  coant^es'oPthe  continent. 
The  benefits  which  the  Netheilands  derived  from  this  Itrahsit  of  so  great 
a  commerce,  wei^  still  farther  increased,  by  the  pecuUar  circumstances 
of  the  naval  war  in  which  Britain  was  involved ;  attacked  at  once  in 
every  part  of  tho  world, -England  was-fEequenlly  under  the  jiecessity  of 
abandoning  the  protecticfl\  of  hef. European  commer6e,*that  her  foreign 
fleets  might  be  sufiiciently  powerful  te  cover  her  very  nuTnereus  distant 
possessions ;  and  British  merchants  ^erc  obliged  to  use  •foreign  Tcseels 
ibr  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.     From  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
Ostend  became  a  general  mart  of  all  th^  neutral  as  well  aff  beHioereitft 
etates :  and  such  an  influx  of  trade  was  carried  into  that  city  and  port, 
that  even  early  in  the  war  it  reached  a  degree  of  opulence  and  connner- 
cial  importance^  which  it  never  before  enjoyed,  or  was  expected  to  attain. 
The  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  rapidly  difiused  through  the 
Atmtrian  Low  Countries;  the  deeite  and  hope  of  acquiring  hnmense  richiea 
universally  operated :  Brussels  itself,  notwithstanding  Oie  habitual  ease 
and  love  of  pleasure  incident  to  its  situation,  and  the  long  residence  Of  a 
court,  could  not  escape  the  infection ;  and  many  of  its  inhabitaots,  who 
"had  never  before  engaged  in  commerce  of  any  kind,  now  laid  .out  all 
their  ready  nioney  in  building  ships.     The  citizens  of  Antwerp  regretted 
the  loss  of  their  former  trade,  riches,  and'  splendour ;  and  .conceived 
hopes  of  the  possible  recovery  of  those  valuable  advantages.     Indeed, 
Ae  spirit  now  excited  was  so  prevalent,  that  the  states  of  the  Nether* 
lands  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  requesting  that  he  would  take 
measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  that  port.     Meanwhile  the  groMng 
opulence  of  Ostend  was  immense ;  the  limits  of  the  city  became  too  nar* 
row  for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
immense  quantities  of  merchandise  of  which  it  was  become  the  tempo- 
rary depository:  traders  and  speculators  continually  arrived  to  participate 
such  benefits,  and  rapidly  rising  population  was  in  proportion  to  the  sud- 
den flow  of  riches.     Elated  with  unexpected  prosperity,  the  inhabitaiiti 
little  regarded  the  circumstance  in  which  it  originated,  and  forgot  that,  as 
the  cause  was  transitory,  the  efiect  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afifairs  and  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands  when  the 
emperor  arrived  in  June,  1781,  at  Ostend:  struck  with  the  flourishing 
condition  in  which  he  found  this  port,  impressed  with  the  exulting  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  devoid  of  that  comprehensive  sagacity  which 
could  distinguish  between  special  and  general  causes,  with  the   pre- 
cipitancy  of  superficial  reasoners,  he  concluded  that  the   prosperity 
which  was  then  prevalent  must  always  last     In  his  tour  througli  the 
Netherlands  he  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  upon  merehants,  and 
every  object  connected  with  merchandise.    Arrived  at  Antwerp,  he  in 
hfs  conduct  exhibited  views  of  interfering  in  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
He  went  down  that  river  in  a  boat,  as  far  as  to  the  first  of  those  Dutch 
forts,  which  had  been  erected  to  guard  the  passage,  and  to  secure  to  the 
states  the  exduatve  command  of  the  river ;  he  had  ihe  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel asceflaiiied  in  several  places,  and  he  strictly  examined  all*the  obstrac- 
Itotis  of  art  and  nature  which  tended-to  impede  its  naf  igatioa.     Joseph 
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bad  ako  &tih&c  objedls  in  view,  which  he  thoiigfat  the  siluation  of  Hoi* 
land,  weakened  hji  her  iiapoUtic  war  with  her^  natural  ally,  would  enable 
him  to  accomi^ti^b. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  succession  war^  as  many  readers  must  know, 
ike  piincipal  fortresses  of  Hs^  Au^tnah  Netherlands  were  deposited  in 
die  hands  of  the  Dutch,  for  the  xnufual  benefit  and  security  of  the  court 
of  Yieana  and  theipaeWes;  aid  while  they.fiormed  a  powerful  barrier  to 
cover  thp  territories  of  the  states,  they  were  to  be  ganrisoned  and  defended 
by  tbem,  and  ihus  serve  to  obviate  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 
power  and  amVitien  of  Fniiiee.    During  the  weakness  of  Austria  in  the 
beginning  of  Maria  Teresa's  reign,  she  derived  considerable  advantages 
from  i\>i8  treaty;  hat  now  that  he  jvras  beeem^^so  powerful,  the  emperor 
thought  himsefiTuIiy  cooipetenl  to  pn^ecjt  and  defend  his  own  dominions, 
and,  being  master  of  great  armies,  he  coiy^eived  that  he  did  not  i^ant  for^ 
rcsses  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  en^my*  *  Thinking  it  derogatory  to  his 
own  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  dignityAn^ower  of  the«ep[)pire,  that  a  great 
noroher  of  his  principal  cities,  and  fortressae  should.be  garrisoned,  and  at 
his  own  expense,  he  proposed  to  resume  the  barrier.     To  justify  the  in- 
tended measure,  .ha  stated  that,  in  the  last  war  between  Austria  and 
Fiance,  the  Dutch  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  maintaining 
ike  fortresses ;  that,  besides,  the  state  of  afiairs  waj^  now  so  entirely 
altered,  that  none  of  the  causes  or  motivea  whi(ih  originally  operated  to 
tbe  establishment  of  the  barrier,  any  longer  existed.     France,  instead 
of  being  the  common  enemy,  as  then,  was  now  the  common  friend  of 
both  parties;  her  ambition  was  no  longer  dangerous^and'if  it  i^ere,  was 
directed  to  other  objects ;  the  en^>eror  and  she  were  n)}]t*ually  bound  ii)  the 
strictest  and  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  blood.  On  the  side  gf  Hplland*  it 
was  alleged  that  Austria  was  indebted  to  Britain  and  the  states-general  for 
the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that,  as  these  were  t^e  great- 
leaders  in  the  succession  war,  they  compelled  France  and  Spaijp  tp  cedQ 
the  Netherlands  to  Austria*     The  settlement  of  the  barrier  was  the  only ' 
compensation  to  Holland  for  all  these  services,  and  her  immense  ex- 
penses of  blood  and  treasure  to  place  the  grandfather  of  the  present  em- 
peror on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Besides,  being  a  direct  breach  of  tr^ty  and 
violation  of  fiiithy  the  proposed  measure  would  be  a  shameful  dereliction 
of  eveij  sense  of  past  service  and  obligation ;  and  the  season  chosen  for 
its  accomplishment,  under  the  present  embarrassed  and  depressed  state 
of  the  republic,  would  render  it  still  more  disgraceful.     These  argumentSu 
however  strong,  were  of  tittle  avail  against  the  power  of  Joseph ;  and  the 
Dutch  were  conopeUed  to  yield.     The  emperor  dismantled  the  fortresses ; 
and  thus  Holland,  through  her  folly  in  going  to  war  with  England,  was 
stripped  of  her  barrier,  for  which  she  had  oflen  and  vigorously  fought. 
Her  most  valuable  resources  being  exhausted  by  war,  that  unhappy 
country  had  the  additional  calamity  of  being  torn  asunder  by  factions ; 
peace  had  neither  restored  vigour  and  unanimity  at  home,  nor  reputatioii 
and  importance  abroad :  on  the  contrary,  their  civil  dissensions  were 
every  day  increasing  in  magnitude  and  virulence.    The  faction  hostile 
to  the  Btadtholder,  and  connected  with  France,  was  now  become,  sa 
strong,  that  no  sufficient  counterpoise  remained  in  the  state,  to  rjestraia 
the  excess  and  violence  incident  to  the  predominance  of  political  parties. 
The  emperor  made  various  claims  upon  the  Dutch  frontiers,  atidjiid  not 
want  pretexts  that  gave  a  ptauirible  colouring  to  meditati9d  ii^stics. 
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But  of  all  hiachiwM,  tte  mostdiitressilig  to  HoIlia4wef€  t)ie  olaiiiiB  upon 
the  cky  and  country  of  Maestrichty  the  entire  and  fre^  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  an4  a  fofe  and  unintermpted  conunerce 
to  the  factories  of  HoUhnd  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Dutch  alktgedy  that  the  emperor  dlain^ed  ^fk  the  benefits  which  were  de- 
rived from  their  colonies  in  tl^^e  Ne^'  Work),  and  their  conquests  and 
settlements  in  the  East>  being  the  flruifti  of-  muekh^  adventure,  great 
risk,  and  advance  of « treasure,  of  immberless  treaties  and  nego^ations, 
and  of  many  severe  wars  Uupugh  the  course  'of  near  two  centuriee* 
The  rights  of  the  republic,  ^  pcu^ticuliiriy  ties  ei^i^lusiye  «overeign^  of 
the  SoiieUt,  had  h^pa  con^rmed  and  guaranteed  to  ier  by  all  the  treaties 
which  secure  the  politicaTexisleiice  ofEu^pe.  •  Theclaim  upon  Maas- 
tricht was  founded  upon  obsolete  pfetences ;  important  as  the  piece  was, 
however,  it  was  only  »  matter  oT secondly  eonsideratipn,  and  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  Scheldt.  *  The  assertion  of  the  emperor  wbM  founded 
on  what  he  called  the  natural  xif^hkk  of  countries  to.  the  navigation  aiyl 
benefit  of  a  river  which  rUp  thsough  his  territories  j  whereas  die  posses- 
sion  of  Holland  rested  on  positive  and  specific  compact  A  recurrence 
to  the  original  rights  ^f  man,  the  l>utch  justly  contended,  would 
destroy  those  /lociid  agreements  between  individuals  and  political  con- 
ventions, which  qonstilttte  and  secure  all  private  and  public  property. 
Such  a  principle,  pr^cti<^ly  admitted,  would  unloose  every  bond  that 
UBite»iDankin«i«  ^o'w  them  into  a  state  of  nature,  find  render  the  world 
a  chaos  of  confusidn  and  disorder.  However  just  these  argum^ts  were, 
the  empdtor  pAid  no  regard  to  reasoning  so  opposite  to  his  ambitious 
viem^s.  He  sai^  in  several  concessions  the  fears  of  the  Dutoh,  and 
trusted  that  their  dread  of  his  power  would  make  them  desist  from  the 
maintenance  jef  their  own  rights.  The  moral  principle,  indeed,  of  his 
condtkst^was  very  simple :  the  Dutoh  are  weak,  I  am  strong ;  I  intend  to 
rob  tbem«of  their  property,  and  they  will  be  afinoid  to  resist  In  this  be- 
lief, he  tried  the  experiment,  by  aquippiog  two  vessels,  of  which  one  was 
to  proceed  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  the  other  up 
the  river  from  the  sea,  on  its  course  from  Ostend  to  that  city.  The 
eaptain  of  the  former  of  these  was  furnished  with  written  orders  from  the 
emperor,  commanding  him  to  proceed  in  the  brig  Louis,  from  Antwerp 
along  the  Scheldt  i^to  the  sea,  and  expressly  forbidding  him  and  his 
orein  to  submit  to  any  detention,  or  to  any  examination  whatever  from 
ships  belonging  to  the  republic,  which  he  might  meet  in  the  river,  or  in 
emy  manner  acknowledge  their  authority.  The  imperial  ship  passed  the 
Lilu  and  some  other  forts  without  examination,  but  falling  in  with  a 
Dutch  cutter  that  sent  a  boat  with  an  officer  to  the  vessel  from  Antwerp, 
the  imperial  captain  told  the  Dutohman,  that  he  was  ok  his  passaob 
TO  TBK  ska  ;  and  that  his  instructions  forbid  his  holding  any  padey 
whatever  with  the  officers  or  ships  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  cut- 
ter now  coming  up  to  the  brig,  the  imperialist  quoted  the  instructions  of 
his^master,  ai^  refiued  to  give  any  further  satisfaction,  persevering  to 
sail  towards  the  sea.  The  commander  of  the  cutter  entreated,  threat- 
ened,-and  employed  every  means  to  induce  the  other  to  desist  from  con- 
duct which  would  necessarily  bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis  i  but  finding  his 
effi>rta  nnKvailtng,  he  determined  to  prevent  such  an  unjust  and  insolonl 
usurpation.  He  fired  first  powder  without  ball,  but  at  leog^th  poured  a 
broadetdeiand  threatened  with  the  next  dischaige  to  sink  his  opponeaty 
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if  ^M  eoaliBaed  refraotoij :  the  impeiialisC  fleeing  it  wis  in  Ttin  to  eon- 
%eiid,  fdrnqnifllied  Ub  object.    The  ship  from  Oetend  was  no  less  di8a|»- 
pefntod  in  the  ezpectatioiMi  of  getting  undisputed  up  the  mer.     The 
en^peror  pretended  to  consider  this  spirited  defence  of  their  own  right, 
as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.    The  imperial  ambassador 
was  lecelled  from  the  Hague,  and  an  army  of  siztj  thousand  men  was 
under  orders  and  in  preparation  for  marching  from  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary doDunions  to  the  Netheriands.    The  troops  which  were  aheady 
there,  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men ;  great  trains  of  artilleiy , 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  war  were  in  motion.     Exhausted  as  they 
were  by  the  war  with  England,  the  Dutch  made  very  vigorous  prepara- 
tiona ;  they  ^npioyed  agents  to  hire  troops  from  Germany ;  and  at  home 
they  exerted  themselTes  in  recruiting  the  troops,  strengthening  the  fron- 
tiers, and  potting  the  posts  and  garrisons  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 
Th^  prefNued  for  the  last  refuge  which  the  nature  of  their  country  pe« 
eoliarJy  afforded,  and  resolTed  to  open  the  dykes  and  lay  the  Flat 
Countries  under  water.    While  they  were  thus  making  provisions  for 
hostility,  they  endeavoured  to  appease  Joseph  by  reasonable  and  equita* 
hie  expostulation ;  though  they  were  very  far  from  being  disposed,  they 
said,  to  go  to  war  with  the  emperor,  they  were  bound  by  all  the  kws  of 
nature,  of  nations,  of  justice,  and  of  reason,  not  to  permit  a  violation  of 
their  dearest  and  most  incontrovertible  rights. 

Russia  was  at  this  time  closely  connected  with  the  emperer,  and 
though  ^e  had  lately  sought  the  alliance  of  Holland,  and  made  the  re- 
public the  tool  of  her  ambition  in  the  armed  neutrality,  she  now  warmly 
and  openly  seconded  the  pretensions  of  Joseph.  Catharine,  in  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Prussia  roundly  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  in  tiie  wrong, 
and  the  emperor  equally  just,  moderate,  and  disintei^Bsted.  The  amount 
of  her  reasoning  was,  that  the  law  of  nature  gave  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands the  exclusive  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that  the 
Dvtoh,  in  Quoting  specific  treaties  to  support  their  claims^  manifested  an 
avidity  which  was  notorious  and  blaihable  in  e^ery  respect..  Nothing 
well  founded  (she  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  .her  letter)  can  be  ^aHeged 
in  £kvour  of  Holland ;  therefore  she  4nerit8  no  assistance  from  any  fo- 
reign power.  The  consequences  which  these  repubHcilns  ^re  dncwii^ 
upon  themselves  by  thehr  obstinacy,,  musi  be  submitted  to  the  taodera- 
^on  of  the  emperor  alone :  I  am  firirjy  reldlv^  to  assist  his  pretensions 
with  all  laf  land  and  sea  forces,  and  with  as  much  eftc&cy  as  if  the  wel- 
fiffe  of  my  own  empire  was  in  agitatioo*  I  hope  that  this  declaration  of 
my  sentiments  will  meet  with.the  success  which  our  reciprocal  friendship 
deserves,  and  which  has  never  been  inteirupted.*  These  maxims  of 
imperial  ethics  were  not  more  pontt'ary  fo  the  moral  judgment  of  impar- 
tial individuals  clearly  apprehending  and  fairly  estimating  right  and 
wrong,  than  the  imperial  politics  of  both  tbe  sovereigns  wer6  to  the  ob< 
vious  interests  of  neighbouring  potentates.  The  king  of  Prussia,  it  was 
fi»eseen,  would  not  be  an  idle  spectator  of  such  an  accession  aconiSag 
to  his  rival.  France,  for  her  omi  security,  would  protect  Holland 
against  so  formidable  a  neighbour,  and  was  not  without  farther  induce- 
ments to  oppose  the  emperor,  even  should  actual  hostiUties  be  the  con- 
sequence.  To  the  arms  of  Fiance  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Low  Counr 

*  See  trandaiioD  of  this  letter  in  the  State  Papers,  17^  page  352. 
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tnoa  wbn  most  likely  to  hBra  recoune,  especially  now  that  the  fortresBtis 
oo  (be  barrier  were  demolished.  XotwithsUndiug  the  affinity  between 
the  royal  fomiliee  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  his  most  chnstiaa  majesty 
mode  very  preaiiiig  remonatraaces  (o  the  emperor ;  he  justified  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch,  and  urged  his  imperial  majesty  not  to  persevere  in 
vidatiiig  these  important  rights,  which  were  so  solemnly  secured  ;  he 
hoped  die  emperor  would  desist  from  efibrts,  trtiich  would  cause  so  ge- 
neral an  alarm  among  his  neighbours ;  and  other  powers  would  think 
themselves  obliged  to  take  such  precautions  and  measures  as  circun^- 
stances  and  events  might  require.  The  king  himself  must,  in  that  case, 
be  under  the  necessity  of  assembling  troops  on  his  frontiers,  and  could 
not,  by  any  means,  be  iodifTerent  to  the  late  of  the  United  Provinces, 
nor  see  them  attacked  by  open  force  in  their  rights  and  possessions.  The 
remonstrances  of  France  made  no  impression  upon  the  emperor ;  he 
considered  the  free  navigation  c^the  Scheldt  as  an  incontrovertible  right, 
iitoh  was  subject  to  no  discussion  or  question.  The  Netherlanda  was 
bst  filling  with  his  troops,  and  winter  only  retarded  hostile  operations. 

'  Great  Britain  observed  all  those  proceedings  with  a  watchful  eye,  but 
did  not  commit  herself  by  any  hasty  declaration.  The  views  of  tber 
British  cabinet  were  great  and  extensive ;  it  wa>  planned  to  secure  Hol- 
land from  tbe  aggressions  of  her  neighbours,  ana  to  detach  her  from  a 
connexion  with  Prance.  This  project,  however,  was  then  only  in  con- 
tamplalion,  being  by  no  means  fit  for  execution. 

-Britain.  Was  now  recovering  fast  from  the  distresses  of  the.  war ;  trods 
was-  reviving ;  by  the  iveren(i6n  of  fraud  the  revenue  was  becoming 
much  more  productive ;  and  industry  and  enterprise  were  again  roused 
by  the  rekindled  hopes  of  success.'  So  lately  .drooping,  tine  .country 
now  raised  her  liead  ;*-  a  benlgmnt  season  add^  4a  the  improvements  of 
her  condition,  and  in  present  comfert  the  people  soon  forgot  Tec«ot  dis^ 
tress :  prospects  -of  returning  prosperity  opened,  and  the  people  were' 
satisfied  wilhagovemment,ivhose  measures  they  expected  would  greatly 
increase  a^d  sccejerate  private  aii<l  public  proa^rity.  The  great  de- 
mands 9f  onr  distant  fio3SBMans,-pKctnded  during  the  war  from  regular 
~  '  '  ,  atlbrdej  a  v«ry  large  vent  for  the  .productions  and 

feafry  hnd  skiH.  The  Americans  too,  comrnu- 
3d,  wgerly  flocked  in  quest  of  Itritish  wares, 
^Vblch,  gbmpulsory  disuse  had  only  imprinted 
^intls.  •  Tlie  restored  islands  of -the  West  In- 
e  |nai4(et  for  our  commodities ;  (he  want  of 
ninjon  t>f  our  enemies,  they  had  so  sensibly 
p.wtiich  remftined  in  our  possession,  bad  been 
de  hostile  fleets  hovered  on  their  coasts,  and 
"ed  from  the  sc«urge  of  (he  hurricanes,  called 
Merchandise.  -  Of  our  foreign  settlements,  tho 
^Waa  the  East,  in  which  tbe  supfdy  bad  not 
"u  ae  the  wants  of  British  India  required  ;  but 
<»  after  the  war,  the  outward  trade  of  the  com* 
'}  :ububI  periods  of  peace.*    t>ttr.  commerce 

■  Thii  great  snd  genenl  benefit  to  ikilful  ind  jodlcioui  )id*enturers,  as  well 
u  to  tlie  public  WM  allcnded  with  partial  evil  in  the  niin  pf  Dioie  trailers,  who 
did  Yiat  diAingunh  the  rrai  nature  of  tbe  cite,  and  who  confoimdeil  (einponi? 
with  gcnusl  cauK*.    FindiDg  Hut  very  large  proRtS  hod  been  nude  hj  i  Taricty 
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wilh  oar  late  maritime  enemies  of  Eurqn)  revived^  although  it  was  eamlj 
seen  that  systems  might  be  fonned,  respecting  eyery  branch  of  trade, 
whidi  would  render  them  much  more  productive. 

TbiayeaT  England  lost  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that  had  graced 
her  itteraiy  annals  during  a  century,  with  which  he  was  almost  coeval. 
Jo  December,  17S4,  died  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  long  and  torroentiDg  illness,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and 
resignation,  worthy  of  his  other  virtues.  Literary  history  affords  few 
instances  of  such  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  as 
constituted  the  character,  and  prompted  and  guided  the  efforts  of  Samuel 
Johaaon*  An  uoderstanding  perspicacious,  powerful,  and  comprehen- 
urve  ;  an  imagination  vigorous,  fertile,  and  brilliant ;  and  a  memoiy  re- 
tentive, accurate,  and  stored  with  valuable  knowledge,  were  uniformly 
directed  to  render  mankind  wise,  virtuous  and  religious.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  exertions  of  this  illustrious  sage  were  exhibited  in 
philology,  criticism,  biography,  and  ethics.  On  siibjects  of  lai^uage, 
Johnson  displayed  science  as  well  as  knowledge;  he  not  only  collected 
usages,  but  investigated  principled;  applying  and  modifying  general 
analogies,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  cases,  he 
extremely  enriched  the  English  tongue,  and  improved  it  in  precision  and 
force.  The  style  which  his  precept  and  example  formed,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  mind  and  habits,  being  less  distingoished  for  elegance  and  del^ 
cacy,  than  for  perspicuity  and  strength :  his  expression,  however,  vras 
pefhaps  net  the  most  useful  as  a  general  model,  because  its  excellence 
d^>ended  on  its  conformity  to  h<is  •  vigorous  sentiments  and  thought 
Since  the  time  of  Aristotle  few  have  equalled  Johnson  as  a  critic,  either 
in  principles  of  estimation,  or  in  actually,  appreciating  defect  and  excel- 
lence. Surveying  models  rather  than  considerilig  ends,  many  critics  of 
distinguished  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  literature  conceived  that  men-- 
loaious  ex^ution  consists  in  reseftibhuice  to  certain  celebrated  perfoilsn- 
ances:  but  these;  justly  and  highly  applauded,  do  not  include  every 
possible  means  of  deserving  applause.  Disregarding  mere  usage  and 
autfaoriCy,  Johnson  followed  nature  and  reason:  in  rtiting  the  t^Iue  of  a 
£3iakspeare,  he  did  not  esteem  tiie  mode  of  Gr^lan  arrangement  the 
crilerioo  of  jiu^ment,-  bpt  the  exhibited  operation  of  passion,  sentiment,  ' 
and  chuAdtatp  and  its  conforinity  to  real  life.  He>  estimated  works  of 
imitsdon  l^  their  likeness  to  originals,  combined  with  the  importance  of 
ohject  and  diffi<5ilKy  of  delineation.  As  a  biographer  Dr.  Johnson  is  un- 
equalled; he  indeed  "possessed  the  highest  requisites  for  that  important 
species  «f  writing :  he  thoroughly  knew  the  constitution  and  movements 
of  the  human  nndefstaading  and  will ;  was  intimately  conversadt  with 
the  kind  of  dicumstances  in  whidh'his  subjects  acted ;  and  the  usual 
and  probable  operation  of  such  causes :  faeeompletely  knew  tl^ir  indi- 
vidoaJ  history^  comprehended  their  character,  imd.had  the  po.wer  of 
clearly  eonveying  to  others,  and  forcibly  impressing,  hi?  thoughts,  opi- 
nions, and  conceptions.    Thougl)  the  most  valuably  ethics  are  diffused 

« 

of  MttmXtM  during  the  imt  voyaged  after  the  war,  not  a  few  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers hi  the  ahippmg  serrice,  and  their  connexion  at  home,  carried  out  investments 
of  the  tame  kind,  until  tbey  ghitted  the  market  and  lost,  their  former  profits,  and 
from  tfa«r  niiajiidriiig  eagerness  of  avarice  completely  defeated  their  own  pur- 
poacs  andbccame  btflJEnipts  3  batskilful  and  able  traders  continued  to  realize  for- 
tones. 
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tiiroii^  all  his  woiks,  yet  two  of  his  productions  are  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  these  subjects.  His  Rambler  showed  more  of  man  in  his 
general  nature,  as  he  himself  says  of  Dryden;  his  Idler,  as  he  sa3r8  of 
Pope,  more  of  man  in  his  local  manners.  His  Rambler  was  the  work  of 
a  profound,  comprehensive  philosopher ;  his  Idler  of  gentos  and  learn- 
ing experienced  in  life :  the  former  describes  men  as  they  always  are, 
the  latter  as  they  then  were  in  England.  It  may  be  easily  and  obviously 
objected  to  the  political  writings  of  Johnson,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
equal  in  either  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  his  other  productions.  A  whig 
a&ealot  might  ezdaim  against  the  high  church  bigotry,  theological  into* 
lerance,  and  arbitrary  politics  o£  this  great  man,  as  a  tory  zealot  nugbt 
depreciate  Milton,  because  a  puritan  and  repubUcan ;  but  the  impartial 
observer,  making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  will  see  prejudices 
and  unfounded  opinions  totally  outweighed  by  transcendent  excellen- 
cies. The  historian  of  the  present  reign,  if  he  narrate  the  truth  after 
balancing  the  good  and  the  bad,  must  admit  that  few  either  lived  or  died 
in  it  of  such  great  and  beneficially  directed  wisdom  as  Samuel  Johnson. 
Besides  the  vast  accession  of  knowledge  and  instruction  accruing  to 
mankind  from  the  individual  efibrts  of  this  extraordinary  man,  his  con- 
versation and  writings  stimulated  and  formed  many  others  to  meritorious 
compositions.  The  disciples  of  the  Johnsonian  school,  whatever  might 
be  their  several  diversities  of  ability  and  character,  have  written  to  pro- 
mote religion,  order,  and  virtue.  Having  made  such  important  addi- 
tions to  ^e  general  mass  of  information  and  instruction,  he  taught  by 
precept  and  example  the  most  efficacious  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
the  surest  test  of  truth ;  be  exhibited  the  close  connexion  between  clea)r>> 
ness  of  conception  and  precision  of  expression,  and  afforded  inaterials 
and  principles  of  thought  and  judgment,  with  directions  and  examples 
for  estimating  fairly,  and  conveying  ideas  and  sentiments  with  clearness, 
force,  and  efiect.  Scholars  of  moderate  talents^  who  neither  eviope 
depth  of  reflection,  vigour  of  intention,  or  brilliancy  of  fancy,  are  now 
accurate  composers,  and  competent  estimators  of  literary  roeriti  Thmogh 
Johnson,  respectable  mediocrity  of  ability  and  learning  has  beeh  prompt- 
ed and  enabled  to  dirssct  its  patient  and  industrioils  effdrtsto  the  nsefVd 
pmposes,-  not  only  of  just  criticism,  but  loyal  and  patriotic,  virtuous  and 
religious,  inculcation.  Perhaps,  howeter,  the  literary-  oSaiiB  of  Dr. 
Johnson  may  have  been  more  beneficial  to  other  writers,  than  to  hi? 
own  particular  associates ;  .from  the  latter,  they  come  to  the  world  ttnc- 
t|ired  witii  his  particular  prejudi^^ee ;  among  the  former,  tbcgr  h&va  often 
difinised  oaalioyed  portions  ot  his  general  wisdom  and  virtue*, ' 

As  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  epoch  in  the  Ittemry  history  of  the 
times,  it  may  not  here  be  unseasonable  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  literary 
ftforts  at  this  period.  The  American  war  had  produced  a  vast  mnlti- 
plictty  of  poUtical  pamphlets,  of  winch,  though  the  greater  nuiober  Were 
of  only  a  temporary  interest,  yet  some,  firom  the  ability  of  tiie^  writers,  the 
importance  of  the  principles,  and  the  receptions  of  the  doctrines,  wQre  of 
much  more  permanent  consequence.  Two  men  of  considerable  talents 
and  high  reputation  engaging  in  this  controversy,  broached  opinions  of  a 
very  unconstitutional  tendency :  these  were,  doctors  Richard  Price  and 
Joseph  Priestley,  gentlemen  who  from  nature  and  study  possessed  the 
means  of  pEomoting»  to  a  great  extenti  the  benefit  of  society,  were  die- 
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poaed  to  iiM  tiidr  laleDls  £9r  those  meritorioiw  pnrpasQS,  nd  had  aci^^ 
empiojnBd  them  with  very  great  success,  in  certain  paths,  to  the  good  ci 
naBkiod ;  jet  were  now  active  in^exerting  them  in  pursuit  of  objects,  or 
at  leaai  m  mcukatijig  doctnaes  of  a  very  injurious  tendency  to  the  exuit^ 
iag  estahhshments.  With-  genitts  competent  to  any  subject  of  literaiy 
or  scieiilific  inresttga^on,  and  deeply  skilled  in  calculation,  Price  had 
peeshafly  distingoiBhed  fasDiself  by  inquiries  into  population^  and  by  finan* 
dai  reacMtfcli*  Pviestley,  by  hia  discoveries  in  ehenistiy,  electricity, 
poeumaties,  and  aubjects  relative  to  these,  had  made  valuable  additioaa 
to  physical  knowledge  and  science,  both  for  theoretical  eonlemplatioii 
and  praetieal  use.  These  two  philosophers  were  dissenters,  and  di»* 
aentera  of  a  class  which  has  generally  earned  dissent  beyond  theological 
opinioaia,  and  has  incorporated  polices.  Men,  at  once  able  and  am* 
bitious,  if  they  happen  to  find  themsehres  in  a  minority,  very  naturally 
aeek  to  render  that  minority  a  majority.  In  situations  of  peace  by 
making  converts,  as  in  situations  of  war  by  making  conquests,  aspiring 
leaders  seek  power.  From  calculations  and  from  chemical  researches^ 
doctors  Price  and  Priestley  betook  themselves  to  politics,  and  to  theo- 
logical controversy,  which  was  intended  to  minister  to  poUtics;  adopted 
the  visionary  theories  which  the  profound  wisdom  of  Locke  had  not  pre- 
vented from  pervading  his  opinions  in  politics,  with  many  of  the  hypo* 
thetical  conunents  which  had  joined  them  in  the  course  of  the  century : 
these  they  inculcated  as  the  just  conclusions  of  poUtical  wisdom,  and  Uie 
proper  ndes  for  political  conduct.  Besides  the  treatises  already  men* 
ticmed,  they  published  various  works,  which  refined  on  Locke's  fiction 
of  a  social  compact,  and  represented  every  system  of  government  as  ne- 
cessarify  bad,  that  had  not  originated  in  a  convention  of  men  assembled 
for  tlie  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  ;  consequently,  as  no  existing 
govermnent  had  been  so  constituted,  concluding  that  every  established 
po^y  waa  necessarily  unjust.  So  far  as  tliese  speculations  were  merely 
exerciafai  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  they  might  be  accounted  innocent 
pajstimes :  but  whether  intended  or  not  to  be  harmless,  they  certainly 
were  not  designed  to  be  inefficient :  they  were  roost  industriously  circu- 
lated by  the  secondary  instruments,  which,  in  the  hterary  as  well  as  the 
political  world,  are  in  such  numbers  ready  to  repeat  even  the  errors  of 
conceived  genius ;  and  by  the  authors  themselves,  among  those  who 
were  most  disposed  to  take  their  assertions  as  arguments.  Price,  though 
constant  in  his  principle,  was  more  desultory  and  occasional  in  his  op^ 
rations ;  emiaent  in  certain  departments  of  learning,  Priestley  had  at- 
tempted to  grasp  at  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  endeavowa  at  universality,  directed  his  principal  efibrts  towards 
one  great  object,  the  subversion  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It 
ia  now  obvious,  by  ooasidering  the  whole  series  of  his  conduct,  that  he 
liad  early  formed  the  design  cif  overturning  our  hierarchy,  which  he  him- 
self aAerwards  acknowledged  miiik  triumphant  exultation  for  the  imagined 
success.  Priestley  appesved  to  have  proceeded  on  the  following  prm- 
cipte :  *'  I,  and  a  minority  of  this  nation,  do  not  approve  of  any  esta>- 
biiuhuient,  especially  of  the  church  of  England,  her  constitution  and 
doctrines,  supported  by  the  minority  of  the  nation;  as  we,  nmnaUernitn^ 
bi^r  with  nol  more  than  our  own  proportion  of  ability  and  property,  cannot 
agree  with  the  GREATaa  aoMBCRy  we  must  make  thsh  agree  with  our 
\oL.  VIIL— i 
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creed."*    Seeking  the  downfidl  of  the  church,  Dr.  Priestlej  formed  a 
plan,  consisthig  of  two  parts ;  the  first  to  attack  the  articles  of  her  faith, 
the  next  the  muniments  of  her  establishment.     The  former  part  of  his 
scheme,  which  was  indeed  preparatory  to  the  latter,  at  present  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention.     For  several  years  he  had  been  strenuously  la- 
bouring to  overturn  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  this  being  an 
article  of  faith,  which  the  greater  number  of  Christians,  and  especially 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  deem  essential  to  the  gospel,  and  con- 
sequently to  every  establishment  by  which  the  gospel  is  cherished.     An 
attack  upon  so  fundamental  a  part  of  our  religion,  was  by  no  means  an 
impotitieal  movement;  nor  was  it  carried  on  without  great  dexterity.    In 
adducing  the  common  arguments  of  oflen  exploded  sophistry,  his  genius 
gave  to  triteness  a  colour  of  originality,  and  to  superficial  declannation  an 
appearance  of  profound  reasoning,  which,  on  many  even  of  tliose  not 
borne  down  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  made  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion.    While  the  generalissimo  of  heresy  was  himself  thus  employed,  he 
bad  distributed  his  officers  and  troops  with  great  skill  in  different  posts 
and  positions,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  their  ability,  skin,  and  zeal 
for  the  cause.     Our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  however,  did  not  want 
a  defender,  who  was  at  once  ardent,  able,  and  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  guarding  the  church  against  the  assailant  Dr.  Samuel  Horsely 
brought  an  acute  and  powerful  mind,  disciplined  and  formed  by  science, 
and  stored  with  general  and  theological  learning,  to  support  the  faith 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  venerable  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber.    The  Unitarian  controversy,  which  for  several  years  maintained  by 
misconstruing  ingenuity,  and  re-assertion  of  oflen  confuted  argument ; 
by  obstinate  iteration  of  sophistry  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  by 
plain  interpretation,  deductive  reasoning,  fair  ii^erence,  and  firm  adhe* 
rence  to  positions  so  founded ;  now  occupied  a  great  share  of  lettered 
efforts  and  attention. t     Controversies  arising  from  some  parts  of  Gib- 
bon's history  were  also  very  prevalent:  the  author,  however,  engaged 
little  in  the  disputes ;  he  was  persevering  in  his  able,  learned,  and  ap- 
proved work,  in  which,  though  the  pious  must  disrelish  the  anti-christian 
tendency  of  several  parts,  and  the  acute  may  discover  assertion  without 
proof  adduced  to  support  favourite  notions,  yet  every  reader  of  judgment, 
comprehension,  and  philosophical  and  political  knowledge,  roust  allow 
that  it  is  an  illustrious  monument  of  industry  and  genius,  which  lightens 
readers  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibits  man  in 
various  stages  of  declining  society,  until  he  terminated  in  barbarism,  and, 
regenerating,  began  to  return  towards  civilization.     Another  history  had 
at  this  time  just  appeared,  that  embraced  periods  much  better  known  to 
every  classical  reader ;  but  though  it  recited  transactions  with  which 
every  literary  man  was  well  acquainted,  it  presented  new  and  profound 
views,  unfolded  causes,  and  marked  oj>erations  and  effects,  that  even 
intelligent  and  profound  readers  had  not  before  discovered.     The  philo- 
sophical pen  of  Fergusson  rendered  the  afSurs  of  the  greatest  people  of 

*  It  must  be  admitted  by  any  liberal  friend  of  the  cbureh,  on  the  one  hand* 
that  if  Dr.  Prieatley  conicientiously  intended  the  temporal  and  eternal  bappinea 
of  hia  countrymen,  and  not  his  own  aggrandizement,  he  was  morally  justiaal^e  t 
but  a  liberal  dissenter^  on  the  other  band,  snuat  admit,  that  all  those  whose  opi- 
nion was  different,  whether  moralists  or  statesmen,  were  equally  justifiable  in 
impuj^ning  his  arguments  and  repelling  his  attacks. 

t  The  Keviewa  of  these  years  had  more  than  one  half  of  their  Writhigs  occu- 
pied either  with  this  controversy,  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
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antkittfy  tlie  grouad^work  of  the  deepeai  and  moat  expanded  moral  and 

political  science,  to  teach  mankind  that  wisdom,  courage,  enteq^nae^  and 

skill,  vaufonnly  and  constantly  exerted  in  the  various  depaitments  of  a 

politmf  sy8tem»  elevate  a  nation  as  they  exalt  an  individual,  and  that 

SaUf  and  vice  overturn  the  fabric  which  virtue  and  wisdom  had  raised. 

Ifofks  of  an  inferior  species  to  history,  though  pursuing  the  same  object, 

fravek,  and  voyages,  much  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  and 

civil  condition  of  various  countries,  with  which  our  acquaintance  before 

had  been  chiefly  confined  to  geographical  outlines  and  political  relations. 

The  travels  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Wraxall,  Coxe,  and  others,  into  various 

parts  of  £uTope,  not  only  afforded  amusement  and  entertainment,  but 

knowledge  of  mankind.     The  voyages  of  the  renowned  circumnavigator, 

captain  Cook,  which  displayed  human  nature  in  a  light  showing  at  once 

its  varieties  and  uniformity,  were  a  pleasing  and  interesting  accession  of 

literary  novelty.  • 

Physical  knowledge  and  science  were  making  rapid  advances,  while, 
from  former  discoveries  of  philosophy,  invention  and  experience  were 
fiist  educing  arts  which  administered  to  the  purposes  of  Ufe.  Doctors 
Black  and  Watson  were  persevering  in  their  chemical  pursuits,  and  pow* 
eifolly  contributing  to  the  elucidation  of  subjects,  curious  to  speculative, 
and  useful  to  practical  men;  with  which,  through  the  abilities  and  labours 
of  such  men,  followed  by  many  others  of  patient  research  and  useful  in- 
dustry, who  were  employed  in  experimental  detail,  the  publie  is  now 
become  so  convertant* 

The  immense  improvements  of  the  present  age,  in  the  general  analysis 
of  material  substances,  and  particularly  in  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  qualities  of  air,  produced  about  this  time  an  invention  that  astonish- 
ed mankind,  by  an  artificial  phenomenon,  which  appeared  to  realize  the 
fable  of  Daedalus,  and  to  find  a  passage  for  man  through  the  air.  Eminent 
philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  from  the  quali- 
ties of  air  had  inferred  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking,  but  did 
not  explore  the  means.  The  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  two  French  manufacturers  of  paper  at  Annouay  in  Dauphiny,  Messrs. 
Montgolfier.  These  gentlemen,  observing  the  ascent  of  vapour  or  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere,  concluded  that  the  general  principle  was  the  ascent 
of  air  rarefied  by  absorption,  and  that  it  must  ascend  until  it  arrive  at  air 
of  such  a  tenuity  as  to  prove  an  exact  equilibrium.  On  this  reasoning 
they  constructed  a  globular  machine  of  paper  and  fine  silk,  covered  with 
elastic  gum ;  in  short,  of  the  very  lightest  terrene  materials.  This  ball, 
being  about  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  was  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  merely  by  applying  some  lighted  combustibles  to  an  aperture  at 
its  lower  extremity.  If  so  small  a  power  of  rarefied  air  could  raise  such 
a  weight,  a  proportionate  increase  must  raise  a  proportionably  greater 
weight ;  hence  it  was  found,  by  extending  the  experiment,  that  a  ball  of 
linen  of  23,000  cubic  feet*  in  dimension,  being  moved  by  combustibles, 
would  Ufl  about  five  hundred  weight  Montgolfier  soon  afler  presented 
the' experiment  at  Paris ;  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  were  placed  in  a 
gallery  next  the  balloon,  and  returned  without  hurt  On  the  23d  of 
November,  1783,  two  human  beings  adventured  to  essay  an  element 
hitherto  unexplored  by  man.  The  Marquis  de  Landes  and  Monsieur 
Drosier  undertook  this  extraordinary  navigation :  at  54  minutes  past  one 

*  About  twenty-eight  and  a  half,  to  a  figure  exactly  cubical 
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o^doekylliemftchiiieaBoeBded  iitotheair,  before  an  inneiiaeliiinber  of 
aetoQished  spectators.  When  it  had  reached  250  feet,  the  intrefMd  tra- 
vellers waving  their  hats  salitted  the  wondering  crowd :  the  lerial  navi- 
gators were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  discemnient  from  the  earth,  bat  the 
bail  itself  was  seen  towering  towards  the  confines  of  sther.  The  travel- 
lers having  found  their  experiment  successful,  agreed  to  descend  by  gra- 
dually lessening  the  application  of  air,  and  arrived  safely  in  an  open  field 
at  some  distance  from  the  city.*  The  event  of  this  experiment  with 
rarefied  air,  encouraged  farther  trials;  Monsieur  Charles,  the  professor  of 
natural  phdosophy  at  Paris,  suggested  the  improvement  of  inflammable 
air,  instead  of  rarefied*  In  1784  the  experiment  was  tried  in  England 
by  Mr.  Lunardi,  an  Italian  gentleman.     On  the  15tii  of  September,  this 

EDtleman,  about  five  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  ascended  from  the  artil- 
y  ground,  before  150,000  people,  who  were  collected  in  the  places  im- 
mediately adjacent :  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Londan  and  the 
environs  were  gazing  from  the  house  tops;  business  of  every  kind  appear- 
ed to  be  suspended,  and  every  ray  of  thought  converged  into  one  focus; 
in  short,  Lunardi  and  the  balloon  occupied  general  conversation.  The 
sky  fortunately  was  without  a  doud,  so  tluU  his  ascent  above  London 
was  clearly  perceived  from  a  distance  of  many  miles  around.  The  bal- 
loon took  a  northerly  direction:  at  half  past  three,  Lunardi  arrived  at 
South  Mimms,  where  he  descended  on  a  common ;  but  again  raising 
himseU^  he  proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  and  afterwards  descended 
at  Ware-t  Various  balloons  were  afterwards  launched,  in  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  ti^catises  were  published,  endeavour- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  important  advantages  which  might  arise  from  tliis 
invention,  but  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  realized. 

*  In  an  epilogue  to  a  play  exhibited  at  Weatminster  soon  after  thii  experiment^ 
there  was  a  verse  contaiiiin}>^  the  following  pun  on  this  Oal&c  invention  : 
"  Quis  propria  Galto  plus  levitate  valet  ?" 
*'  Who  can  surpass  a  Frenchman  in  appropriate  levity  ^ 
j-  The  following  passa^  is  quoted  from  Lunardi'a  written  account  of  hts  own 
voyage,  observations,  and  feelings,  when  from  the  aerial  hei|;hts  he  looked  down 
upon  the  British  metropolis : — "  When  the  thermometer  was  at  fifty,  the  effect  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances  around,  produced  a  calm 
delight  which  is  inexpressible,  and  which  no  situation  on  earth  could  give  (  the 
stillness,  extent,  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  rendered  it  highly  awful ;  my 
horizon  teemed  a  perfect  circle :  the  terminating  line  several  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.  This  I  conjectured  from  the  view  of  London,  the  extreme  points 
of  which  funned  an  angle  of  only  a  few  degrees  ;  it  was  so  reduced  on  the  great 
scale  before  me,  that  I  can  find  no  simile  to  convey  an  idea  of  it.  I  Could  distin- 
gtiish  St.  Paul*8  and  other  churches  from  the  houses ;  I  saw  the  streets  as  lines* 
all  animaied  with  beings  whom  I  knew  to  be  men  and  women,  but  which  I  ahouk! 
otherwise  have  had  a  difHculty  in  describing;  it  was  an  enormous  bee-hive,  but  the 
industry  of  it  was  suspended.  Indeed  the  whole  scene  before  me  filled  my  mind 
with  a  sublime  pleasure  of  which  I  never  had  a  conception ;  t  had  soared  from 
the  apprehensions  and  anxieties  of  the  world,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  lefi  behind  all 
the  cares  and  passions  that  molest  mankind."  Of  the  second  descent  he  gives 
the  following  account: — **  At  twenty  minutes  past  four,  I  descended  in  a  spacious 
meadow  in  the  parish  of  Stondon,  near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire ;  some  labourers 
were  at  work  in  it,  I  requested  their  assistance  ;  they  exclaimed  tliey  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  who  came  in  the  devil's  house !  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevul  on  them  to  approach  me.  I  at  last  owed  my  deliverance  to  the  spirit  and 
generomty  of  a  female  s  a  young  woman  took  hold  of  a  oord  which  1  had  thrown 
out,  and  calling  to  the  men,  they  yielded  tlut  assistance  to  her  request,  which 
they  had  refused  to  mine.  A  crowd  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  aasem* 
bled,  who  very  willingly  assisted  me  to  disembark. 
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CHAP*  XXXIV. 

Ifeethig  of  |»arii«inefit — Conaideralion  of  the  Westminster  gcnitiny.— Debts  of 
tbe  nabob  of  Arcot«r— Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  subject. — Mr.  Pitt's  plsn  of 
pttriiamentary  refm'Oi— introduced  into  parSiament— negstived  by  a  rreat  majo« 
nty.— Slat«  of  Ireland.— Propositions  or  Mr.  Pitt  to  settle  trade  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  reciprocityd — Resolutions  for  that  purpose.— Additional  propositions. — 
Petitions  against  them.-— After  considerable  modification  they  are  passed  into  a 
Hw.— Sent  orer  to  the  Irish  parliament.— Messrs.  Flood  and  Grattan  oppose  the 
proposiriom.— llieir  eloquence  stirs  up  their  countrymen  to  rage  and  indigna- 
tion.---Tbcy  are  abandoned  by  the  British  government. — Their  real  merit. — 
Mr.  Pitt's  statements  of  finance,  and  intimation  of  a  plan  for  paying  the  national 
deht. — The  session  rises.—* Affairs  of  Europe. — Designs  of  the  emperor  upon 
BsTarift — ^sapported  by  Russia— opposed  by  Prussia  and  Hanover. — France, 
though  in  allianoe  with  Austria,  aaverse  to  Joseph's  ambition. — The  emperor 
relinquishes  his  designs  upon  Bavaria.— Abandons  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
md  ooncludea  peace  with  Holland.— Treaty  between  France  and  Holland.— 
Internal  state  of  France.— Projects  for  diminishing  her  enormous  debts.— Theo« 
ries  of  the  philosophical  economists. — Influence  the  practice  of  politicians  and 
statesmen. — Multiplicity  of  ingenious  writers. — Votaries  of  innovation.— Doc* 
trifles  ai  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration.— Pre- 
valence of  infidelity.-— Great  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Britain.     Confidence 
of  the  mofiied  interests  in  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Supporters  of 
the  ministry. — Butts  of  opposition,  wit,  and  satire.— The  Rolliad  and  birth-day 
odes. — Question  of  literary  property. — Return  of  Mr.  Hastings.- A  great  sub- 
ject of  tempofikty  litemtore. 

Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  January,  1785,  and  the  chief 
object  recommended  by  his  majesty  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
was  the  adjustment  of  such  points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  «nd  Ireland,  as  had  not  before  been  arranged.  The  suc- 
cess attending  measures  which  were  embraced  in  the  last  session  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling,  would  encoiurage  them  to  persevere  in  their 
appJicatioQ  to  those  important  concerns ;  they  would  also  consider  the 
reports  suggested  by  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts,  and  make 
such  regulations  as  might  appear  necessary  in  the  different  officers  of  the 
kingdom.  Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  on  the  continent,  his  ma- 
jesty continued  to  receive  assurances  from  foreign  powers  of  their  ami- 
cable disposition  towards  this  country* 

The  earl  of  Surrey  opposed  the  address,  or  rather  objected  to  it  on 
account  of  what  he  conceired  to  be  wrongly  omitted ;  especially  because 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  ^e  reduction  of  the  army.  Lord  North, 
conceiving  parliamentary  reform  to  be  intended  by  one  recommendatory 
ezpressiony  declared  his  sentiments  very  strongly  against  any  alteration 
of  die  constitution ;  and  Mr.  Burke  blamed  the  total  silence  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  India.  .  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  objections ;  the  observa- 
tions on  the  reductioB  of  the  aimy  were  premature,  until  the  supplies  of 
the  year  riionld  be  before  the  house :  parliamentary  reform  was  a  subject 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  at  this  early  period  of  the  session  it  was 
impossible  to  state  his  fidans  specifically :  all  his  ideas  were  not  yet 
thorough  matoied ;  the  subject  comprehended  ^a  great  variety  of  con- 
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«deratfoii9^  And  related  to  essentials  and  yitals  of  the  constitution ;  it 
therefore  required  considerate  and  delicate  attention ;  and  though  it  was 
a  path  which  he  was  determined  to  tread,  he  knew  with  what  tenderness 
and  circumspection  it  became  him  to  proceed.  There  was  not  a  general 
debate,  and  die  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  Westminster  election  was  again  brought  before 
the  house  in  tha  me»th  of  February.  Mr.  Fox  had  contended,  that  the 
election  ought  to  be  tried  by  Mr.  Grenville's  act,  and  had  imputed  the 
perseverance  m  the  scrutiny  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  minister.  Mr. 
Fitt  argued»  that  Mr.  Grenville's  act  was  for  trying  elections  virtually 
jnadcy  but  that  there  being  no  return  item  Westminster,  tha  law  in  ques* 
tion  was  not  applicable :  a  scrutiny  had  been  demanded  by  one  of  the 
candidates,  the  returning  officer  had  complied,  as  official  duty  required ; 
&r  from  having  any  ^lersonal  motives  to  promote  a  scrutiny,  the  very  re- 
verse was  the  case ;  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  and  easy  for 
ministers  to  have  sufiered  Mr.  Fox  to  take  his  seat  without  question,  but 
instead  of  attending  to  their  own  accommodation,  they  had  consulted 
the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice.  The 
house  Qontinued  in  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  scrutiny ; 
hut  finding  in  its  progress  that,  though  there  were  objectionable  votes  on 
both  sides,  a  majority  nearly  ihe  same  in  proportion  as  at  the  close  of  the 
poll,  remained  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  judged  it  expedient  and  equi- 
table to  direct  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a  return;  and  the  following  day 
that  officer  returned  Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  the  n^ob  of  Arcot's  debts  to  Euro- 
peans were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion.  In  Mr.  Fox's  India 
bill  the  new  commissioners  had  been  instructed  to  examine  into  the  ori- 
gin and  justice  of  the  claims ;  by  Mr.  Pitt's  law  the  examination  was 
appointed,  but  referred  to  the  court  of  directors,  who  were  to  enjoin  their 
presidencies  and  servants  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  in  concert  esta- 
blish a  fund  from  the  nabob's  revenue,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
which  should  be  found  just,  that  they  might  he  liquidated  according  to 
the  respective  rights  of  priority  of  the  several  creditors,  and  consistently 
with  the  rights  of  the  company,  and  the  honour  and  digni^  of  the  nabob. 
Conformably  to  this  clause,  the  directors  had  prepared  orders ;  but  aHer 
inspection,  the  board  of  control  rejected  them,  and  gave  new  instruc- 
tions, which  admitted  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  to  be  just,  assigned  a 
fund  from  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  for  their  discharge,  and  e8tdl>lish- 
ed  the  priority  of  payment  among  the  several  classes  of  creditors :  these 
<firections  had  been  publicly  read  at  a  meeting  of  such  creditors  as  were 
in  England.  Motions  were  made  in  both  houses,  that  copies  of  the  let- 
ters or  ii\junctionB  issued  by  the  court  of  directors  might  be  produced ; 
the  object  of  this  requisition  was  to  prove,  that  the  board  of  control,  in 
originating  the  contrary  order,  had  departed  from  the  express  purpose  of 
their  institution,  and  had  violated  the  act  of  parliament.  Mr.  Fox  hav- 
ing opened  this  subject  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  assuming  the  por- 
tion &al  was  to  be  proved,  expatiated  with  copious  eloquence  on  the 
arbitrary  power  which  was  usurped  by  the  board  of  contrct^  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  that  the  present  act  must  produce  to  the  interests 
of  the  GamattCt  and  of  the  India  company.  Mr.  Dundas  argved  from 
the  act  of  parliament,  that  the  power  exercised  was  not  an  usurpatiout 
since,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  the  hoard  was  enabled  to  origi-; 
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nate  catdera  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and  to  direct  their  transmission 

to  Tndia.  Id  the  present  exercise  of  that  power,  the  board  of  control  had 

acted  opon  the  most  complete  information  that  could  be  received,  and 

had  directed  the  arrangement  in  question,  on  finding  it  the  most  fair  and 

jttst  to  all  the  parties  concerned.     It  was  expedient  not  to  keep  the  na- 

boi/B  debts  longer  afloat ;  the  final  conclusion  of  the  business  would 

tend  to  promote  tranquillity  and  harmony,  and  the  debtor  had  concurred 

with  the  creditors  in  establishing  the  validity  of  the  claims.     Afler  these 

general  obseryations,  he,  by  a  particular  detail  of  their  respectivecircum- 

stances,  undertook  to  justify  the  several  debts  which  were  admitted  by 

the  board. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Burke  made  a  very  long  oration,  which  displayed 
a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  state  of  India  ;  but  it  was 
much  more  remarkable  for  narratives, imagery iiffiid  philosophy,  to  inform, 
delight,  and  instruct  a  reader  in  his  closet,  than  lor  appropriate  arguments 
to  the  point  at  issue,  to  convince  a  hearer  in  the  senate,  and  induce  him 
to  vote  as  the  speaker  desired.  The  part  of  his  reasoning  that  appear- 
ed specificaUy  applicable  to  the  subject  before  the  house  was  adduced, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  alleged  debts  arose  from  a  collusion  between  the 
nabob  and  certain  servants  of  the  company,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
mostheinous  fraud,  oppression,  and  cruelty :  forcibly  animated  and  highly 
coloured  was  the  picture  he  drew,  of  tyranny  and  sufiering,  guilt  and  mi- 
sery, in  British  India,  as  the  result  of  the  alleged  connivance ;  but  since, 
as  a  chain  of  logical  deduction,  the  evidence  did  not  make  out  the  case, 
the  motion  was  negatived ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers  a  similar  proposi- 
tion was  rejected. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  again  introduced  his  propositions 
for  a  reform  In  parliament.  JDesirous,  as  the  minister  professed  himself, 
of  such  a  change  in  the  representation  as  he  conceived  most  consistent 
with  the  principles,  and  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  constitution,  ho 
was  aware  of  the  danger  of  essays  of  reform,  unless  very  nicely  modified 
and  circumscribed.  The  general  characteristics  of  his  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  caution  and  specification  :  nothing  vague  or  indefinite  was 
proposed ;  no  chasm  was  led  which  visionary  imaginations  might  fill 
with  their  own  distempered  fancies  ;  thus  far  ahalt  thou  go  and  no  far* 
ihery  was  obviously  expressed  in  the  extent  and  bounds.  The  leading 
principle  was,  that  the  choice  of  legislators  should  follow  such  circum-  ' 
stances  as  give  an  interest  in  their  acts,  and  therefore  ought  in  a  great 
degree  to  be  attached  to  property.  This  principle  being  established,  it  '• 
was  obvious,  that  as  many  very  considerable  towns  and  bodies  either  had 
DO  vote  in  electing  representatives,  or  had  not  the  privilege  of  choosing 
a  number  proportioned  to  their  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
franchise certain  decayed  boroughs.  In  relations  between  government 
and  subject,  it  was  a  manifest  rule  in  jurisprudence  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  interest  of  a  part  must  give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  whole ;  hut  on 
the  other,  that  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  required  from  a  subject,  the  state 
should  amply  compensate  individual  loss  incurred  for  the  public  good. 
Guided  by  these  maxims  of  ethics,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  transfer  the  right 
of  choosing  representatives  from  thurty-six  of  such  boroughs  as  had 
already  fallen,  or  were  falling  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  such  chief 
towns  and  cities  as  were  at  present  unrepresented ;  that  a  fund  should 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the 
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boroi^^s  dkfiascbiMdf  an  Rpprecioled  emnpeosiition  i  that  tte  accept* 
ance  of  this  recompense  should  be  a  voluntaxy  act  of  the  proprietor,  and, 
if  not  taken  at  present,  should  be  placed  out  at  compound  interest,  uutil 
"it  became  an  ineaistible  bait  to  such  proprietor ;  he  also  projected  to  ex- 
tend the  rif^t  of  Totiug  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  copyholders  as  well  as 
freeholders.  The  chief  arguments  in  &vour  of  a  reform  were  derived 
fr<Rn  the  alleged  partiality  of  representation;  an  active,  reforming,  and 
regulating  poLioy,  which  kept  pace  with  the  alterations  in  the  country, 
was  requisite  to  presenre  the  constitution  in  its  full  vigour :  when  any 
part  of  our  system  was  decayed,  it  had  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature to  renovate  and  restore  it  by  such  means  as  were  most  likely  to 
a.a8wer  the  end  proposed ;  and  hence  had  arisen  the  frequent  alterations 
that  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  mle  of  representation.  From  a 
change  of  circumstanc€|^owns  wiiich  once  ought  to  have  a  vote  in 
choosing  a  senator  or  senators,  now  behoved  to  have  none ;  and  towns 
once  without  any  just  claim  to  the  right  of  such  an  election,  were  now 
aggrieved  and  injured  by  the  want  of  that  privilege.  The  principle  con-* 
tinned  the  same  in  both  the  former  and  the  latter,  but  its  application  should 
l»e  altered  in  a  difierence  of  case.  The  opposers  of  reform,  on  die  other 
hand,  contended,  that  no  necessity  had  bf^en  shown  for  such  a  change  { 
tliat  whatever  inequalttiea  theoiy  might  exhibit  in  the  existing  system, 
the  people  were  all  actaally  represented^  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  their 
rights  and  happiness ;  that  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  hbOTty,  property, 
or  life,  but  by  Us  own  act,  whether  he  had  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment or  not ;  that  under  the  presenkmode  of  representation,  both  indi- 
vidual and  national  prosperity  had  risen  to  a  very  great  pitch,  and  was 
rapidly  rising  to  a  higher;  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  idter  what 
experience,  the  only  sure  test  of  political  truth,  had  uniformly  shown  to 
be  good.*    The  people  did  not  want  reform;  die  large  towns  that  were 

*  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  arguments  on  this  side  of  the  question  more  clear* 
ly  exbibitedf  than  those  which  are  compressed  into  a  page  of  one  of  tlie  most  va- 
luable works  that  can  be  recorded  in  the  Titerar^  history  of  the  present  reign« 
Paley,  in  his  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  resting  the  qnest ion 
concerning  representation,  as  well  as  every  political  establishment,  solely  on  ex- 
pediency,  says,  <*  We  consider  it  (representation)  so  far  only  as  a  right  at  aU,  as  it 
conduces  to  public  utility  t  that  is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  establi^ment  of  good 
laws,  or  as  it  secures  to  the  people  tlie  jtist  administration  of  these  laws.  Tliese 
effects  depend  upon  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  national  counsellors : 
wherefore,  if  men  tlie  most  likely,  by  their  qualifications,  to  know  and  topromole 
the  public  interest,  be  actually  returned  to  parliaroenCit  ngnifies  little  who  return 
'them.  If  the  propireH  pert^tu  be  elected,  vhtU  mattcrt  it  by  wh»m  they  are  elected  i 
At  least  no  prudent  statesman  would  subvert  long  established  or  even  settled  rules 
of  representation,  without  a  prospect  of  procuring  wiser  or  better  repreaenta- 
lives.  This  then  being  well  observed,  let  us,  before  we  seek  to  obtain  any  thing 
more,  consider  duly  what  we  already  have.  We  have  a  booae  of  conraions  com* 
posed  of  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  members,  in  which  number  are  fonnd  the 
most  considerable  land  holders  and  merchsnts  of  the  kingdom,  the  beads  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  laws ;  the  occupiers  of  ^at  offices  in  the  state,  to- 
gether with  many  private  individuals,  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  eloquence,  or 
aedvity.  Now,  if  the  country  be  not  safe  in  such  hands,  in  whose  may  it  confide 
Hb  hHerest  f  If  saoh  a  number  of  ouch  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  coffupt 
SVotives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from  the  same  danger  ?  Does  any 
new  scheme  of  representation  promise  to  collect  together  more  wisdom  or  pro- 
duce firmer  integrity  ?  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  attending  not  to  ideas  of 
order  and  proportion  (of  which  many  minds  are  ranch  enmaoared,)  but  to  known 
effects  a)one»  we  may  discoTcr  just  excuses  for  thoaa  part*  of  the  pssseac  repca' 
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aaidtobeaggrieTed  by  the  [iresent  state  of  representatioii,  had  made  no 
conplamty  or  sought  any  redress ;  those  which  were  caUed  lotten  and 
decayed  boroughs  were  frequently  represented  by  gentlemen  who  had 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  countryy  and  consequently  were  as  much  eon- 
cenied  in  its  welfare  as  any  other  representatives.  Mr*  Pitf  s  propo* 
sittoos  were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eighl  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy*four. 

Parliament  was  this  year  principally  occupied  by  forming  arrange- 
ments for  a  conmerctal  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  year  1780,  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been 
freed  from  the  hurtful  restrictions  by  which  it  had  long  been  shackled. 
In  T782,  the  independence  of  the  Irish  pariiament  had  been  for  ever 
established.  It  remained  for  the  legislature  of  the  two  countries  to  ar* 
range  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  might  best  promote  the 
advantage  of  the  two  parties  so  nearly  connected.  The  freedom  of 
trade  had  afibrded  to  Ireland  the  means  of  improvement ;  of  which  the 
success  must  depend  on  the  active,  well  directed,  and  persevering  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants ;  as  without  those  exertions,  the  mere  exemption 
from  former  restriction  could  be  of  little  avail :  no  effectual  measures 
bad  hitherto  been  employed  for  exciting  and  cherishing  so  beneficial  a 
spirit :  the  manu&cturers  had  for  some  years  been  much  engaged  in  po* 
Ikical  speculations,  which,  by  abstracting  their  attention  from  their  own 
business,  naturally  caused  great  distress  ;  and  that  distress,  discontent 
and  violence.  Various  expedients  were  attempted  for  their  relief.  la 
17S4,  Mr.  Gardener  brought  forward  a  plan  for  protecting  their  own 
msnufiictores,  and  enforcing  the  consumption  of  them  at  home,  by  lay- 
ing heavier  duties  en  similar  manufactures  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  he  had  therefore  moved  to  restrict  the  importation  of  Englisb 
dmpery,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  yard.  It  was  objected 
to  liiis  motion,  that  Great  Britain  would  probably  retaliate,  and  that  Ire- 
land might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  linen  trade,  the  annual  value  of  which 
was  a  million  and  a  half,  for  the  uncertain  prospect  of  increasing  Uie 
wooUen,  that  did  not  exceed  60,0001.  A  proposition  of  such  obvious 
impolicy  was  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  one  hundred  to  thirty-six. 
The  populace  having  been  ardently  desirous  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
were  iniSamed  with  the  greatest  rage  at  its  rejection,  and  gave  loose  to 
excessive  outrage.  They  entered  into  compacts  not  to  consume  im- 
ported goods,  and  inflicted  the  most  severe  punishment  on  those  who 
either  £l  not  subscribe  or  adhefre  to  such  agreements  :  the  riotous  out- 
rages of  the  mob  renderecl  the  interference  of  military  force  necessary, 
ai^  though  the  soldiers  behaved  with  all  possible  moderation,  still  in  the 
tumults  disagreeable  violence  took  place,  and  Dublin  was  a  scene  of  dis* 
sensioo.  in  such  a  situation,  regard  to  temporary  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  to  general,  commercial,  and  political  interest,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  some  tie,  that,  by  connecting  the  interests,  might  combine  the 
inclinations  of  both  countries.  Mr.  Pitt,  seeing  so  strong  special  rea- 
sons, and  urging  immediately  what  the  general  consideration  required  to 
be  speedily  effected,  took  measures  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ireland. 
CommissionerB  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  sister  kingdom  concerted 
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with  tfaib  British  cabinet  a  plan,  for  regulating  and  fumUy  aijnsting  tli^ 
eomtnerctal  intercourse*  The. result  Mr.  Orde  stated  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament on  the  11th  of  February,  and  moved  a  corresponding  set  of  reso- 
lutionsp  which  passed  the  house  of  coounons  with  little  alteration.  The 
€oncurr^ice  of  the  house  of  peers  being  soon  afler  obtained,  the  resolu- 
-tionsi  ten  in  number,  were  immediately  transmitted  to  England,  as,  on 
their  party  the  proposed  basis  for  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.  Mr. 
Fitt  having  received  these  assurances  of  the  disposition  o^  the  body  of 
the  Irish  parliament  to  settle  their  commercial  intercourse  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity,  tnoved  a  resolution  t<r  the  following  efiect :  ^*  That  it  is 
highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  that  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  finally  ad- 
justed, and  that  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  participation  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  country, 
when  her  parliament  shall  permanently  and  irrevocably  secure  an  aid  out 
of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  that  kingdom  towards  defray 
ing  the  expense,  of  protecting  the  general  commerce  of  the  empire  in 
fime  of  peace."  A^r  reviewing  what  had  been  already  granted  to  Ire- 
land by  the  British  parliamant,  he  generalized  his  ot^ject :  which  was  to 
settle  commercial  intercourse  on  the  firm  basis  of  mutual  reciprocity.  Jn 
applymg  this  principle,  be  exhibited  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive and  absolute  state  of  manufactures,  and  otfier  materials  of  commerce, 
jin  both  cou|itries,  and  proposed  a  plan,  under  two  general  heads  :  First, 
Britain  was  to  allow  the  importationof  the  produce  of  our  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  into  Ireland :  secondly,  There  should  be  esta- 
blished between  "the  two  countries  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  respective 
productions  and  manufactures  tipon  equal  terms.  The'first,  he  allowed, 
Jiad  the  appearance  <^  militating  against  the  navigation  laws,  for  which 
England  ever  entertained  the  greatest  partiality ;  but  as  she  afaready  al- 
lowed Ireland  to  trade  directly  with  the  colonies,  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  those  settlements  circuitously  through  Ireland  into  Britain, 
cojuld  not  injure  the  colonial  trade  of  this  country.  Such  was  the  gene- 
ral oudioe  of  the  proposed  system  on  its  Garni  appearance.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  session  was  employed  in  examining  merchants  a^d 
inanu&cturers  upon  the  various  deteuJs  which  could  elucidate  the  snhject ; 
and  afler  fully  investigating  the  evidence  df  t|e  traders,  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  12th  of  May»  proposed  twenty  resolutions,  containing  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  hi^ore  proposedt  and  also  new  resolutions,  which  arose 
from  the  increased  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  additional  propositions  were  to  provide,  First,  Tl^t  whatever 
navigation  tews  the  British  parliament  should  hereafl^r  Bad  it  necessary 
to  eiiact  for  the  preservation  of  her  marine,  the  same  should  be  passed 
by  the  le^i4%ture  of  IreUmd.  Secondly,  agaanet  the  impprtatidn  of  any 
West  India  merchandises,  that  were  not  the  produce  of  our  own  colonics 
into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  into  Siritain.  Thirdly,  That  Irdand  should 
debar  itself  from  trading  to  aaj  of  the  countries  beyohd  the  Gape  of 
C^ood  Hope  to  the  straits  of  MageHan,  so  long  as  it  should  be  thought 
necessaiy  to  continue  the  charter  of  the  EngUsh  East  India  compimy* 
The  propositions  underwent  severe  animadveraon  against  the  whole 
system :  it  was  aigued  that  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britmn  would  be  very  materially  injured  by  the  estabHshment  of  the  pro- 
poMd  regid«tipn9,;  the  fonner,  from.  Ihe  cempi^atively  amall  price  qC 
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labour  in  freiand,  which  alone,  it  was  contended,  would  soon  enable  that 
kingdom  to  uodersell  us  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  latter,  from  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  was  well  known  the  revenue  laws  in  Ireland  were 
evaded.     The  plan  was  strongly  deprecated  by  British  manufacturers, 
and  many  tirgent  petitions  were  presented,  praying  it  might  not  be 
adopted.     The  chief  objections  were  made  to  the  fourth  proposition,  by 
which  it  was  intended,  ''  That  all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain 
for  securing  exclusive  privileges  to  the  ships  and  mariners  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and 
restraining  the  colonial  trade,  should  be  enforced  by  Ireland,  by  laws  to 
be  passed  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Britain."    The  adversaries  of  the  system  asserted, 
that  this  part  of  the  plan  was  a  resumption  of  the  right  of  legislation  for 
Ireland,  which  Britain  had  renounced,  and  a  proffer  of  commercial  ad** 
vantage  to  Ireland Mn  exchange  for  her  lately  acquired  independence; 
they  further  contended  against  the  propositions  in  general,  that  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  one  country  should  benefit  from  them,  in  the  very 
same  the  other  would  lose.     The  supporters  of  the  measure  argued,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the  discontents  which  at 
present  raged  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  unless  the  propositions  were  passed 
into  a  law,  all  the  recent  grants  would  prove  useless,  as  they  were  evi- 
dently inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  sister  kingdom.     The  fourth 
proposition  was  a  clause  which  the  safety  of  our  own  navigation  laws 
made  it  necessary  to  annex  to  the  benefits  allowed  to  Ireland.     It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland ;  all  that  was  proposed,  was  a  proffer  of  advantage 
from  one  independent  state  to  another,  on  a  condition  subject  to  which, 
that  other  had  the  alternative  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  whole 
plan.     The  notion  that,  in  a  commercial  treaty  between  two  nations,  if 
the  one  gained,  the  other  must  proportionably  lose,  was  totally  unfounded: 
trade  between  two  states  might  be,  and  of\en  was,  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  surplus  for  supply,  as  between  individuals;  end  thus  both  parties 
might  be  very  great  gainers.     The  relative  situation  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, their  respective  commodities  and  habits,  were  such  as  to  afford  a 
moral  certainty  of  the  highest  benefits  to  both  countries,  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  labour  through  the  reciprocation  of  speedy 
markets.     After  three  months  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  modifying  the  various  provisions,  the  propositions  were 
passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards 
by  the  lords.     On  the  28th  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  founded 
upon  them :  this  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which 
both  houses  concurred,  containing  a  statement  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  observing  that  it  now  remained  for  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  proposed  agreement 
In  Ireland  national  prejudice  counteracted  national  interests.     During 
the  progress  of  the  discusssion  in  England,  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction,  which  had  increased,  as 
their  orators  expatiated  on  the  propositions  that  had  been  chiefly  opposed 
m  the  British  parliament.    Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  peculiarly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  eloquent  harangues  which  stirred  their  coun- 
trymen to  rage  and  indignation  against  Britain.     Declaiming  with  glow- 
ing ar«kmr  against  the  whole  system,  they  directed  their  invectivei 
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particufvly  to  Aie^^fourth  pnopost^otH  anji  to  the  niiilh^  iviiteh»  sesUwiiiig 
Ae  Irish  from  tmding  to  India,  merely  prevented  them  from  Infringing 
Ike  ehartered  iigbt0  of  Uie  India  company,  nnd  thus  placed  them  exactly 
oa  Ihe  aame  footing  with  every  British  subject  who  was  not  a  mender  of 
that  eorpofalion.  The  sefttinients  of  the  people  so  unpressed,  influenced 
a  constdeiable  niimb€»r  of  the  house  of  commons;  so  Uiat  when  a  corre- 
sponding UU  was  introdttced,  the/najority  ia  its  favour  was  but  smalL 
The  daimour  against  it  was  veiy  lood,  and  pedtions  were  very  numeseos. 
In  tkeM  drcumstancesi  tl  was  deemed  by  the  British  le^lature  ine^e** 
dient  to  ptooeed  any  further^  with  overtures  so  misQnderstoodand  misre- 
prepentsd  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  really  so  advantageous*  From 
«dose  connexion,  Mr.  Pitt  had  seen  thi^  very  great  advantages  must 
accrue  to  both  countries  $  commercial  intercourse  wouU,  in  addition  to 
.appropriate  ndvantage,  gradnally  tend  to  assiroilatiott  of  character,  and 
speedily  produce  reciprosity  of  interest ;  the  result  pf  lioth  would  be  polt« 

-  tieal  hurmony.    if  his  propwtions  had  been  adof^ed,  it  is  morally  cer- 
titn«  that  the  bond  of  amity  would  have  been  drawn  so  close,  as  to  have 
prevented  subsequsot  evtnts  so  calamitous  to  Iseland. 
Introductory  to  financial  details,  Mr.  Pitt  this  season  took  a  general 

*  view  of  the  §tate  of  pecuniary  affairs,  by  comparing  the  public  iooome 
with  the  puUSc  expenditure.  The-  result  of  his  statement  and  calcula* 
tions  was,  that  there  would  be  such  a  surplus  as  would  enable  parliament 
to  appropriate  one  million  steriiog  to  a  smking  fund  for  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt.    At  present,  however,  he  had  only  seen  the  general 

*  practicability  of  the  principle,  but  nol^  having  matured  measuren  for  such 
IMi  appropriation,  he  chose  to  defer  a  specific  plan  fill  the  following  year. 
There  remuned  unfunded  upwards  often  mfflions  of  navy  bills,  and  ord-* 
nance  defoenturss :  these  were  funded  in  the  five  per  cents,  taken  at 
about  ninety  pounds,  and  n  mfllion  was  borrowed  from  the  bank  at  five 
per  cent  to  sqipiy  deficmncies  still  remaining  from  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  new  taxes  wefe»  an  additional  duty  on  male  servants ;  a  duty 
on  female  servants,  increasing  in  a  slated  proportion  according  to  the 
nmaber,  with  a  (arther  chaigeto  bachelors  having  such  servants ;  a  tax 
on  attorneys,  on  post-horses,  on  carriages,  coach^-makera,  pawn^brokers, 
l^ves,  and  retail  shops ;  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^usand  pounds 
Msed  by  a  .lottery*  -  On  the  8«h  of  August,  on  a  message  from  the 
kmg,  parimnMiit  was  a^l^aniod  to  the  87di  o(  Oetoberf  and  afterwards 
prarogued  bf  praclamaSon. 

The  emperor  and  the  Dnleh  still  peiserved  in  the  contest  about  the 
Scheldt,  but  cmnmotaoos  in  Oarmany  nnexpectwBy  arising,  prevented 
Urn  Dmn  bearing  down  upon  Holland  with  his  whole  force.  Joseph  was 
become  aeasibie,  net  only  that  other  powers  wonld  not  sufier  him  to  open 
the  SeheUt,  bat  that  his  present  possessions  in  tiie  Netherlands  wove 
ptveaiiotts;  and  finding  one  prefect  Kknly  to  misgive,  in  thetruespint 
ef  an  adventurer  resolved  to  try  another,  by  making  an  exchange  with 
t^  dtfetor  of  Btoram,  which  shoidd  put  the  emperor  in  possesmon  of  the 
dHtoky  of  Bataria,  with  all  the  appendages  confirmed  at  the  peace  of 
T^sdien,  s^  amfca  Hm  doctor  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
whick,  Bmm  to^  lender  the  proposal  palatable,  was  to  be  erected  into  a 
Uaa^m*  TU»  aekease  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  Austria, 
bjr  m  aeeesMi  of  n  lai|Bs  soad  prodncttvn  country,  which,  surrounding 
and  MMfleling  the  Austrian  donmuons,  would  have  xonsolidaled  and 
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comitteMsogreataMx  of  pAwertui  would  overiMdaace  fibeoAerttetav 
of  CrfifiDBiijr.  A  «MUi  of  deep  reileolioil,  10  the  veiy  im|K)ftint  advan* 
tagtt  of  die  object  would  have  diseovered  an  uii8urinoiuita.ble  obetacle 
to  Ha  Bttamnieiit;  that  ihe  king  of  Prusaia  and  other  membeta  of  the 
Genaaiac  body  would  not  saSm  the  estahliahmeot  of  a  power  that  moat 
ovarfoear  theiuidveB ;  profound  sagacity,  however,  was  no  part  of  Jo- 
9efh^  diBiBcter.  Ambitious  in  design,  but  fantastic  in  project,  and 
^bt  m  Gomiael,  he  very  superficially  investigated  circumstances,  and 
impeifeedy  emulated  (he  probabilities  of  success.  As  soon  as  he  had 
ibnofid  tuB  aeheme,  he  communicated  it  to  the  court  of  Fetersburglv 
Catbaiinejf  who  perfectly  eomprehendtod  the  character  of  the  empwror, 
sludiottsly  cultivated  amity  with  a  prince  whom  she  could  render  so 
powerfill  a  coadjutor  to  herself.  She  most  readily  acceded  to  hasty  and 
ill  digested  sshemes  for  gratifying  bis  ambition,  Uiat  thereby  she  might 
prevent  bis  ofastraetion,  and  secure  his  co-operation  to  the  mature  uid 
well  digested  plans  she  had  formed  for  extending  her  power  and  domi- 
nions ;  she  also  joined  him  in  making  overtures  to  the  house  of  Bavartay 
but  these  were  petemptorily  and  indignantly  rejected.  The  king  of 
Prussia  being  infoimed  of  the  proposal,  made  very  strong  remonstrances ; 
andbaviog  concerted  with  the  two  chief  powers  of  Northern  Germany, 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover,  he  effected  a  confederation  for 
npintaining  the  indhrisibility  of  the  empire*  The  court  of  Vienna  did 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combination,  but  it 
was  joined  by  most  of  the  other  states,  and  France  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  its  object  Besides  the  insuperable  impediments  to  the  pro* 
jects  of  Joseph  from  the  well  founded  jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  great 
inlastiae  commotions  prevailed  in  his  own  dominions ;  his  numberless 
innovations  in  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of  Hungary  and  its 
appendages,  had  the  usual  effect  of  schemes  of  reform  founded  on  abstraet 
principles,  withoat  regard  to  the  character,  sentiments,  and  habitti  of  the 
people,  and  produced  much  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  professed 
to  repnedy ;  by  violating  customs,  offending  prejudices,  annulling  pre- 
scriptions, and  trendiing  on  privileges,  he  drove  his  subjects  to  dusatis- 
fectioo,  insmrectioD^  and  rebellion ;  to  c)pell  the  revolters  required  power- 
fill  and  ei^nsive  efforts,  nor  were  they  finally  reduced  till  the  close  of 
the  campaign;  these  various  causes  fvevented  hostilities  from  being 
commenced  against  the  states-general.  Pacific  overtures  were  resumed 
under  the  me&tion  of  the  court  of  France,  and  Ae  management  of  the 
eount  de  Yergennes,  the  French  prime  minister :  thoi  Dutch  agreed  to 
pay  Joseph  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  Ilea  of  his  claims  over  Maestricht, 
wMch  he  rmiounced  for  ever,  and  also  resigned  his  pretentions  to  the 
firee  navig^on  of  the  Scheldt :  less  material  disputes  were  compromised 
and  adjusted,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Holland.  Befoe  the  expiratipn  of  the  jtear,  the  Dutch  and  France 
entered  into  a  new  alliance,  oflbnsive  and  defenrive*  France  was  inter* 
nally  occupied  in  schemes  of  diminution  of  the  immense  debts  which  she 
had  coatmcted  in  the  late^war,  and  in  the  improvement  of  her  roanufac- 
turea  and  commerce.  A  merchant,  rafted  to  be  prime  minister,  contri- 
buted im  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  mercantile  profession  in  the  opinion 
of  Frenchmea;  ami  trade,  which  before  had  b^a  considered  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  chamclor  of  a  gentlemen,  was  now  highly  respected.  Nuni- 
berleas  treaibes  in  %vQurof  agrkmltttiQ,  humufactures,  and  copuaerce. 
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flowed  ftotn  the  fsrtile  ii^ehttttj  of  thetc  writ^fl,  wMcli,  if  Mkkhf  did  not 
mach  inform  or  convince  'acute  and  distingoiahing  understandtngfi*  bj 
fitriking  doctUe  imaginations,  influenced  «  much  more  numerous  class. 
The  Kvely  fancies^  ardent  feelings,  and  impetuous  spirits  of  Frenchmen 
were  now  turned  to  mercantile  adventures ;  they  conceived  themselves 
happily  emancipated  from  the  old  prejudices  which  had  kept  many  of 
their  forefathers  in  proud  poverty.  Qn  other  subjects  also,  they  fancied 
they  had  dispelled  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  were  enlightened  by  the 
sunshine  of  reason.  There  was  at  this  time  a  great  multiplicity  of  inge- 
oious  writers  in  France,  without  that  patient  hivestigation,  research, 
cautious  consideration,  and  experimental  reasoning,  which  on^  can  lead 
to  just,  sound,  and  beneficial  philosophy ;  to  religious,  moral,  and  poll- 
tieal  wisdom.  A  few  eminent  framers  of  hy|M>theses  had  given  the  tone 
to  the  rest ;  Helvetins,  Rousseau,  and  Yoltaire,  taught  iniSdelity  to  nu« 
merous  classes  of  disciples,  who  admitted  their  doctrines  upon  the  faith 
of  their  asseverations.  Their  multiplying  votaries,  professing  to  disre- 
gard all  superstitious  bigotry,  were  still  Roman  Catholics  in  reasoning: 
they  admitted  an  infaUible  authority,  if  not  in  the  pope,  in  Jean  Jacques ; 
decrees  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  were  received  with  no  less 
veneration,  than  bulls  had  formerly  been  received  from  the  Vatican ;  in- 
fidelity was  become  the  prominent  feature  of  the  French  character,  and 
occupied  the  principal  share  of  conversation  in  fsfihioiyible  societies. 
The  royal  family,  indeed,  were  not  tinctured  with  the  prevalent  impiety, 
but  the  indulgent  liberality  of  the  monarch  did  not  watch  and  rtgorou^ 
check  such  opinions  with  the  vigilance  which  sound  policy  required,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  minister  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  attending 
the  diflusion  of  irreligion  through  a  nation. 

British  commerce  continued  to  increase  and  extend;  the  flourishii^ 
state  of  trade,  together  with  the  announced  project  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  raised  the  stocks  in  a^short  time  from  fiAy- 
four  to  seventy,  in  the  three  per  cents,  consolidated  the  barometer  of 
the  other  funds.  The  mercantile  and  monied  interest,  in  its  various  de- 
partments and  corporations,  evidently  reposed  in  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  a  confidence  which  tlvBy  had  bestowed  upon  too  minister  since 
the  time  of  his  father.  They  conceived  the  highest  opinlbn  of  his  inte- 
grity and  talents,  approved  the  principles  on  which  he^as  proceeding,  and 
the  regulations  he  had  actually  proposed,  and  wete  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  rapid  advances  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  increasing  means  of 
enlarging  their  capitals*  While  ministers  impressed  the  public  with  a 
&voorable  idea  of  their  qualifications  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  supporters  of  opposition  were  foremost  in  their  efibrts  to 
amuse  and  entertain ;  wit  and  temporal^  satire  appeared  with  briiliancy 
and  force  in  the  Rolliad,  a  mock  heroic  poem,  of  which  the  professed 
hero  was  a  respectable  and  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  RoHe  of  Devonshire, 
a  zealous  friend  of  administration,  and  therefore  held  up  by  their  oppo- 
nents to  ridicule.  The  notes  on  the  poem  display  considerable  Inimour, 
and  illustrate  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  opposition,  con- 
cerning the  general  politics  of  fiie  times.  The  death  of  Mr.  Warton,  the 
poet  laureat,  also  afforded  an  occasion  to  ingenui^  fof  exhibiting  a  sar- 
castic account  of  ministi^rM.  cfaaracters  in  the  hirihrdag  odes;  perform- 
ances satirically  inscribed  with  (he  names  of  various  gentlemen  and 
'nobleoiep  as  candidates  for  the  vacaift  t»fficc)  andi.aaincbatacteristic 
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[Question  of  literaiy  proiisrty.^  ^ 

mmvpomtkasj  pvpsentfaigapetiiD^s  cf  thenr  poetical  powecs  by  odec  oa 
th9  k^lf*'  biilh  day.  The  respective  essays  painted  the  alleged  foibles* 
of  fhielief  supporters  of  the  cabinet :  viewed  together,  the  RoHiad  and 
tke  UrtiMiary  odes  presented  ministerial  oien  and  measures  in  the  Hght 
inflteli  tbe  satirists  of  opposition  at  this  period  ivished  them  to  be  beheldy 
aad  ace  not  therefore  unconnected  with  ihe  serious  literat^te  and  politics 
of  the  anti-9iiiiisteiial  pvty* 

A  cauae  afiecting  literary  property  W19  this  year  determined  by  the 
court  of  seasioD,  the  chief  civil  tribunal  of  Scotland.  The  compilera  of 
the  Scottish  £ntyciopedia  had  inserted  in  that  work  large  extracts  from 
Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart's  history  of  Scotland,  and  his  history  of  the  reform- 
ation of  Scotland:  Mr.  Stewart  prosecuted  them  for  piracy,  and  the 
transcripts  being  long  and  continuous,  the  court,  having  a  power  of  de- 
termining equitably  as  well  as  legally,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
prosecutor,  on  the  ground  that  the  defenders  had  quoted  more,  and  with 
loss  idleiToplioD,  than  was  allowed  by  the  rules  of  literary  property.  The 
pnncipie  of  the  judgment  appeared  to  be,  that  large  and  connected  pas- 
sages copied  firom  a  literary  work,  tend  to  injure  the  sale  of  that  work, 
and  consequently  lessen  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  rightful  owner. 

Peace  having  been  now  completely  established  between  the  East 
company  and  Tippoo  Saib,  tranquillity  was  diffused  over  British 
India*  During  the  receas,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor-general,  returned; 
and  the  periodical  writinga  of  the  times  teemed  with  attacks  and  vindi- 
cations of  hie  character. 


• 
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Meeting  of  parliament.— Kingfa  apeech.— Viewa  of  Mr.  IFoat  concerning  conti* 
nental  alliancea. — The  duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  for  fortifying  the  dock, 
yards  suhn&itted  to  parliament.— Arrnments  for  and  against. — Speech  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  the  fortifications.— The  bill  is  rejected  by  the  caating  vote  of  the 
Speaker.— Alteration  in  the  mutiny  bni.^llr.  Pittas  j^n  for  appropriating  an 
annual  million  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. — ^Mr.  Sheridan  takes  ^ 
most  active  part  in  controverting  the  minister's  financial  propoaitiona.~-Farther 
measures  of  the  minister  for  preventing  frauds  against  tne  revenue. — Proposes 
to  subject  foreign  wines  to  the  excise. — A  bill  for  the  purpose  is  passed  into  a 
law.-^itl  appomtingeommiasioners  to  examine  tbe  crown  hinda.-^Tfttt  coil-^ 
duct  of  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  a  aobjeot  of  inquiry  <— Public  opinion  capceming 
Mr.  Hastings. — ^Mr.  Burke  opens  the  subject — His  introduotory  aneech. — Pro- 
poses  to  proceed  by  impeachment — Presents  a  summary  of  tne  Aeged  crimi- 
nal acts. — A  majority,  including  Mr.  Pitt,  finds  ground  of  ]mpeadiment<1n  the 
proceedings  against  Cheyt  8tn|^. — Mr.  Duhdaa's  biS  for  improving  the  govern- 
ment of  Britidi  India.— ^Sapphes.— Session  teimioat^s. 


Ok  Um  24t6  Jaiuuuy,  1786^  pi|liajaetit  was  asBemblad.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  mentioned  the  amicable  conclusion  of  the  dusptites  which 
had  threatened  the  trapquiUitj  of  £iisiopey^and  the  fneniJtjr  dispositions 
of  foreign  powers^towards  this  country^  It  expressed  the  royal  aatiafac- 
tion,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  now  expenenced  the'  growing  blessings' 
of  peace  in  the  eitensioi^of  trader  improvement  of  tevenuOy  and  incceass 
of  pubUc  credit.  For  the  farther  advancement  of  those  important  ob- 
jectsy  the  king;  relied  oH  tbe^ontiniiance  of  that  ^al  and  industry  which 
was  manifested  in  the  last  sessi^^n  of  parliament  The  xesolotions  which 
they  had  laid  before  him^  as  the  basis  of  an  iidjustment  of  the  c(unmer- 
ciai  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  had  been  by  his 
direction  recommended  toir  the  parliament  of  that  kin^omi  bntm  effec- 
tual step  had  hitherto  been  taken,  which  could^:i9uib1e  them  to  moJceany 
Cvther  progress  in  that  salutary  work.  His  mtyesty  recommended  to 
the  house  of  coa^ons  the  establiahnient  of  a  fis^d  plan  for  fihe  redac- 
tion of  the  na|ional  debt ;  a  measnre  wluch,  he  trusted,  the  flSurisiiing 
state  of  &e  revemie^rould  be  Buffiefen|L.to  efi^t,  with  little  addition  to 
the  public  burthttis.  •^  -     ^         * 

The  objects  propo8ed,by  the  sovereign  for  parhamentiCiy  deliberationi 
were  evidently  of  such  primary  inftpprtanc^,  that  the  speech  and  corre- 
sponding address  afferded  little  opportuiAty  for  anisdfliidfefcsiqii  fipom  opf^o- 
sition.  Without  objecting  to4he  address,  Mr.  Fox  expatiated  iiitc^a 
very  wide  field  of  continental  p6litics.  He  wsnt  over  the  state  and  re- 
ceat  transactions  of  Russia,  €rcainany,<HoHaBd,  and  Ftence,  and  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  accessioii  of  the  king,  as  elfc^r  of  Hanover, 
to  the  Grermanic  confederation,*  woold' disgust  tKb  emperor. with' this 
country,  and  indispo^s  him  to'an  alliance  with  Britain  in  any  future  war* 
Yiewing  the  inteveste  and  relationd  of  the  various  f  t|tes  of  the  continent, 
che  deduced  from  theqn  th^  principles  of  alliance  which  he  judged  most 
expedient  for  this»coantry  to  adopt  From  the  co^bexioo  betwe<to  France 
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IVtew*  of  Mr.  Fox  conceniji^  conUneoUl  aliuoet.    Beply  of  Mr.  Pitt} 

find  Spaiq^  the  emperor  was  the  only  power  whose  co-operBlioii  could 
occupj  the  exertions  of  France  by  land,  and  thereby  prevent  her  from 
duecting^  to  maritime  contests  such  eSTorts  as  she  had  employed  in  the 
lecent  war.  An  intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  with  Russift) 
vas  also  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  this  comitry ;  a  favour- 
ab/e  opportunity  had  been  lost,  but  still  an  advantageous  alliance  might 
be  concluded.  He  understood  that  a  treaty  was  on  the  point  of  being 
established  between  Britain  and  France ;  and  he  strongly  reprobated 
the  policy  of  aoch  a  measure,  appealing  to  the  experience  of  former 
times,  which  (he  said)  proved  that  this  nation  had  become  powerful  and 
flouiislung,  from  the  moment  that  she  quitted  all  commercial  connexion 
with  France.  With  strictures  on  the  Irish  propositions  and  the  Indi» 
hill,  he  concluded  a  speech,  which,  as  usual  with  opposition  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  exhibited  a  statement  of  all  the  alleged  erron  and* 
miscamages  of  ministers.  In  replying,  Mr.  Pitt  made  an  introductoiy 
observation,  deserving  peculiar  attention,  as  it  very  strongly  exhibited  a 
proflunent  feature  in  the  eloquence  of  his  opponent.  "  Mr.  Fox  (he 
said)  discovered  most  extraordinary  dexterity  in  leaving  out  of  a  discus- 
sion^ such  parts  belonging  to  the  subject  as  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to 
be  brought  forward,  and  a  similar  dexterity  of  introducing,  however  ib* 
veign  to  the  question,  such  matter  as  he  expected  would  be  favourable." 
By  reverting  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Fox's  oratory  during  the  administra- 
tion ci  lord  North,  the  reador  will  perceive  this  remark  of  the  minister 
not  to  be  groundless.  .  Mr.  Fox  had  often  allowed  himself  unbounded 
liberty  of  expatiation,  and  roamed  at  large  in  the  wide  regions  of  invec- 
tive. Liord  North  had  most  frequently  followed  his  adversary  throu^ 
the  devious  tracts,  and  much  time  was  spent  by  both  orators  in  conteor 
tions  on  subjects  which  were  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
house.  Forcible  as  Mr.  Fox  was  in  argument;  dexterous,  skilful,  and 
ingetdous,  as  lord  North  was  in  ehidiog  a  strength  which  he  could  not 
meet ;  the  reasoning  of  both  wanted  closeness,  and  compacted  arrange- 
ment :  besides,  as  of  two  very  able  eombatants  llr.  Fox  was  incompa- 
rably the  superior,  lord  North  Vf^  his  tactics  naturally  imitated,  in  order 
to  parry  his  assailant.  Mr.  Pitt  was  of  a  different  cast  and  character ; 
he  was  far  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  shiAing  blows  that  he  could 
repel  hy  equal  force,  and  return  with  well  directed  efibrt.  Disciplined 
in  reflection  and  argumentation,  as  well  as  powerful  in  talents,  he  tho- 
roughly knew  his  own  ground,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  it  in  any  mode 
which  he  judged  expedient;  he  was  not  thei;^re  to  be  hurried  away  by 
the  evolutions  of  his  adversary.  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  declared  an  inten- 
tion, to  which  in  Ihe  course  of  his  parliamentary  warfare  he  generally 
adhered,  Qiat  let  Mr.  Fox  range  ever  so  wide  into  extraneous  subjects, 
he  should  confhie  his  answers'  «o  what  he  conceived  relative  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  present  debate,  he  observed^  various  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  FoX„sucii  as  the  poliKios  of  the  emperor  and  the  German 
conf^enacx,  which  were  qot  within  the  coiihol  of  the  house :  the  treaty 
with  Russia  was  in  considemble  forwasde^a,  bij^  neither  that  proposi- 
tion  nor  the  n^otiation  with  France  were  yet  proper  to  be  diseussed ; 
ol^jectioDS  were  tberefoi^  premature,  and  only  hypothetical  concerning 

a  subject  so  imperf^ly  known.   Fos  teplied,  by  placing  his  fiKmer  oh- 

«  ■•  •  •      *  ■  ^ 

^  «  -^  gee  parliimontauy  fperts  fcr  1786^  Jan.  >4» 
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'    [Dukd  of  Bichmond^  tchem*  for  fortifying  (he  dodk^fftrdf.] 

Bervations  in  a  new  light,  without  any  fresh  argument;  and  no  geneial 
debate  having  ensued,  the  address  was  carried  without  a  division* 

The  first  important  object  that  occupied  the  deliberations  of  parlia- 
ment, was  a  measure  which  originated  with  tbe  duke  of  Richmood, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Intelligent  and  ardent,  this  nobleman 
had  paid  peculiar  attention  to  mathematics,  as  a  ground-work  of  military 
skill,  especially  gunnery  and  fortification,  and  desired  to  rest  a  great 
portion  of  the  national  defence  against  the  approaches  of  an  enemy,  on 
the  abilities  and  exertions  of  an  engineer.  In  these  sentiments  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  conception  of  recent  events.  The  late  war  had  seen 
the  Bourbon  armadas  hovering  on  our  coasts :  accident  only  (he  thought) 
secured  us  from  the  danger  with  which  we  were  menaced :  our  country 
might  have  been  attacked,  our  docks  and  harbours  destroyed.     Under 

'this  impression,  the  duke  from  the  time  he  became  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, had  been  uniforisly  eager  for  adding  to  our  defences  a  plan  of 
fortification ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Jiad  inculcated  this  doctrine  upon 
ministers.  In  the  former  session,  a  scheme  of  his  grace  for  fortifying 
the  dock-yards  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  was  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  house  of  commons,  without  being  introduced  in  a  regular  motion: 
the  house  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  apply  the  public  money  to  the 
execution  of  such  a  scheme,  until  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons most  competent  to  decide  on  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. That  the  desired  information  might  be  obtained,  his  majesty 
appointed  a  board  of  military  and  naval  ofHcers  to  take  the  project  under 
consideration,  and  to  meet  for  tlmt  purpose  at  Portsmouth,  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  as  their  president.  The  instructions  issued  to  this 
council  propounded  six  hypothetical  positions  as  themes  for  discussion, 
and  annexed  heads  and  questions  for  directing  the  application  of  the 
assumptions  to  the  objects  of  inquiry.*  The  hypothesis  on  which  the 
proposition  was  grounded  was,  that  the  fleet  should  be  absent,  or  for 
some  other  cause  prevented  from  affording  its  protection  to  the  dock- 
yards.    In  the  first  and  second  problems,  this  case  was  assumed  and 

'  submitted  to  the  council :  the  unanimous  answer  was,  that  if  the  dock- 
yards were  not  defended  by  the  fleet,  fortifications  would  be  necessary,  t 
The  four  subsequent  heads  of  consultattioa  were  grounded  upon  this 
basis ;  and  presupposing  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  examined  the  probable 
force  with  which  an  enemy  might  invade  Brilain  during  such  absence  of 
our  navy,  the  troops  that  might  be  expected  to  be  ready,  the  time  in 
which  the  strength  of  the^  country  eouid  be  colleoted,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  works  to  hold  out  until  an  army  Were  assembled  to 
oppose  the  invaders.  Concerning  these  ^mburdinatc  questions,  there 
was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion;  the  greater  number^  however, 
delivered  a  report,  which  appiloved  the  scheme  of  fortification  as  requi- 
site for  the  supposed  emergency,  but  gave  no-opinion^n  the  probability 
that  such  a  crisis  weuM  ari<$c.  Lord  Percy  and  General  Burgoyne,  with  ( 
several  naval  oflicers,  went  bcyon4  the  ^ven  case,  and  reiiresented  the 
hypothetical  event -aa  so.  extremely  unlikely  to  happen,  that  it  was  nei- 
ther wise  nor  expedient  to  provide  against  it  by  the  expensive  system 

*  See  tnstroetioni  transmitted  to  tlie  boArd  of  officers*  duted  April  1 3th,  ^7^^,  ^ 

with  extracU  from  the  reparts  of  llie  board,  as  Jald  before  Uic  bouse  of  couimon*  j 

on  the  27th  of  Fcbniaiy,  1786.  ' 

t  Sec  opinion  of  ofRcett  on  the  first  ai^id  9rcond.dati.    .  *    '    • 
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(is  sabadiitd  to  ParltaineDt.   Arguments  in  faroor  of  the  plan.] 

wliicb  wns  proposed.  Admirals  Milbanke  and  Grayea,  Captains  Mac** 
bride^  HothaiUy  Jarvis,  and  some  others,  explicitly  affirmed  the  fortifica- 
tions to  he  totally  unnecessary.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  land 
ofUcera  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation  of  the  scheme,  as  actually 
ri^hf  to  be  executed  in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  but  was  merely 
an  assent  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  fortifying  the  docks,  if  the  country 
a^rded  no  other  means  of  defence,  and  no  more  than  an  admission  of 
a  conditional  proposition  as  true,  in  the  circumstances  which  its  author 
supposed.  So  bounded  an  acquiescence  was  construed  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond  to  authorize  the  immediate  adoption  of  his  plan ;  to  which  the 
cabinet  mimsters  acceding,  a  board  of  engineers  was  directed  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  the  requisite  sum,  as  stated  by  these 
gentlemen,  amounted  to  760,0971.  Af\er  preparatory  motions  for  the 
production  of  papers,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  27th  of  February,  introduced  the 
plan  in  the  foiiowinsr  general  resolution :  ^'  It  appears  to  this  house,  that 
to  provide  eflectually  for  securing  his  majesty's  dock-yards  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  by  a  permanent  system  of  fortification,  founded  on  the 
most  economical  principles,  and  requiring  the  smallest  number  of  troops 
possible  to  answer  the  purpose  of  such  security,  is  an  essential  object  for 
tbe  safety  of  the  state,  intimately  connected  with  the  general  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  necessary  for  enabling  the  fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour 
and  efiect  for  tbe  protection  of  commerce,  the  support  of  our  distant  pos- 
jeessions,  and  the  prosecution  of  olfensive  operations  in  any  war  in  which 
the  nation  may  hereafter  be  engaged." 

The  favourers  of  the  measure  founded  their  arguments  on  the  report 
of  the  board  of  officers,  which  stated,  that  neither  naval  nor  military  force, 
oor  even  both  united,  could  aObrd  a  security  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  our  dock-yards ;  fortifications  were  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  ill 
addition  to  botli.  They  represented  the  duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  as 
the  most  eligible  that  could  be  adopted,  since  it  was  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quisite defence,  capable  of  being  manned  by  tbe  smallest  force,  demand* 
ed  the  least  expense  to  erect,  and  afforded  an  increasing  degree  of  secu- 
rity in  the  course  of  the  construction.  These  works,  moreover,  would- 
give  greater  scope  to  our  fleets :  because  the  dock-yards  being  thus  pro- 
tected, the  navy  would  consequently  be  unfettered,  and  left  at  hbcrty  to 
act  as  occasion  might  require,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  its  presence 
might  be  necessary;  and  they  would  also  reduce  the  standing  army. 
Were  an  invasion  threatened,  and  were  we  to  trust  only  to  our  military  force, 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  augmenting  to  a  most  enormous  degree 
that  army  on  which  the  whole  safety  of  the  kingdom  was  to  rest ;  but,  if 
It  were  assisted  with  fortilications,  a  much  smaller  force  would  answer 
the  purpose.  An  alarm  had  prevailed,  that  .the  measure  was  unconstitu- 
tional in  its  tendency,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  a  standing  army,  and 
diverting  into  an  useless  and  dangerous  channel  those  resources  which 
should  strengthen  our  navy :  far  from  rendering  an  increase  of  troops 
necessary,  the  proposed  plan  would  actually  tend  to  remove  the  necessi- 
ty of  keeping  up  so  large  a  military  establishment  as  otherwise  must  be 
maintained. 

These  arguments  were  by  no  means  received  without  opposition  and 
controversy ;  but  the  speaker  who  roost  peculiarly  distinguished  himself, 
was  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  fast  rising  to  very  high  oralorial  fame  and 
political  iinpprtanco.  On  the  present  question  he  exhibited  the  subsCimce 
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rf  all  the  leMoning  that  eooM  be  Adduced  againfit  thd  ^cbdAi^y  and  eon- 
tended,  that  to  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  the  project  was  dangerous 
^Ad  unconstitutional ;  that  the  nature*  and  circumstances  of  the  report 
made  by  the  board  of  officers  did  not  warrant  or  authorize  the  sj^tAem ; 
(brttfications  would  not  reduce  the  standing  army,  or  if  they  did,  they* 
would  still  be  constituents  of  strength  to  the  crown,  even  should  it  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people*  The  possible  existence 
of  this  case  was  iotipHed  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  in  the 
salutary  and  sacred  reserve  with  which,  for  a  short  and  limited  period, 
•we  annually  intrusted  the  executive  magistrate  with  the  necessary  de- 

.  fence  of  the  country.  The  orator  first  viewed  the  question  on  the  ge* 
/leral  ground  of  constitutional  jealousy,  respecting  the  augmentation  of 
military  force.  This  sentiment,  so  natural  to  Britons,  implied  no  suspi- 
don  personally  injurious  to  tiie  individual  sovereign,  or  even  his  minis* ' 
ters ;  it  merely  considered  kings  and  their  counsellors  as  actuated  by  the 
same  passions  with  other  men:  princes  Were  fond  of  power';  from  the. 
institution  of  the  army  it  must  ob^y  tiie  executive  ruler,  tiierefore  it 
otight  to  be  circumscribed  as  much  as*  wad  possibly  consistent  with  the 

^  pubic  safety.  Soldiers  were  maintained  for  nattonsd  defence  and  securi* 
ty,  and  were  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the  necessity  in  which  only  the/ 
could  originate.  The  minister  had  endeavoured  to  anticipate  this  forci- 
ble objection  to  the  new  plan,  by  persuading  the  house  that  the  fortifica- 
lioiis  woald  lessen,  instead  of  enlarging  the  standing  army ;  but  his  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  could  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  If  it  wa» 
firoper  to  fortify  Portsmouth  and  t^Iymouth,  the  reasons  which  justified 
such  a  measure  would  apply  to  every  other  port  in  the  .Idngdom,  which 

«  might  b6  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  defence.  The  plan  as  it  now 
'  itood,  proceeded  open  two  suppositions  extremely  improbable ;  the  first 
was.  That  we  should  be  so  much  inferior  on  our  seas,  as  to  permit  the 
.etiemy  to  land :  secondly.  That  if  they  did  invade  Britain,  they  would 
ehoose  to  attack  the^nly  places  we  had  fortified.  Might  they  not,  on  such 
'  a  supposition^  land  between  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth ;  or  in  Sussesc, 
'fideni,  or  the  eastern  coasts,  and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  empire?  If  for- 
tification was  to  be  our  defence,  tiiere  must  be  a  circle  of  fortresses  round 
the  coasts ;  the  completion  of  such  a  project  would  require  a  military 
establishment^  extensive  beyond  all  former  example.  The  safety  of  Eng- 
land rested  en  our  navy,  the  courage  and  enteiprise  of  our  people,  and 
not  upon  ramparts  and  intrenchments.  The  proposed  fortifications  would 
taet  be  our  safeguard  against  an  invasion}  but  though  far  from  being  be- 
neficial, they  might  be  efficacious :  the  garrisons  requiring  such  an  addi- 
iienal  number  of  standing  troops,  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  or 
mixAiler,  might  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of  the  people*    The 

,  proposition  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  unnecessary  and  absurd,  but 
tinauthoiized  by  the  report  of  officers;  mutilated  as  the  statement  was 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  house,  it  did  not  contam  grounds  for 
justifying  the  scheme.  The  opinion  of  nnval  officers  had  been  withheld, 
but  the  opmion  of  land  officers  was  founded  upon  hypothetical  and  con- 
ditional suggestions,  and  upon  such  (lata  as  the  niasler-gefloral  had  pro- 
posed to  them ;  for  the  truth  or  probability  of  which,  the  board  invaria- 
bly refused  to  make  thems^ves  responsible.  In  this  part  of  his  speech, 
Sheridan  diversified  his  close  and  poignaht  reasotiinG:  by  an  mtcrspersion 
of  wit  most  happfly  approprbUcd  to  Uie  miliject.    The  report  {he  said) 
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ba&bcea  90  artfullj  fhiindd,  that  the  board  of  officers  applied  to  Immt^ 
adiBitted  ihe  data ;  whereas  they  only  assented  to  coacluskms,  which  in 
their  ofnuon  would  ensue  on  the  assumption  of  the  data*    The  mastw^ 
geoefaJ  of  the  ordnance  deserved  the  warmest  panegyrics  for  the  striking 
proo&  which  he  had  given  of  his  genius  as  an  engineer,  which  appeared 
even  in  planning  and  constructing  the  report  in  question ;  the  profession- 
al ability  of  the  master-general  shone  conspicuously  there,  as  it  would 
upon  our  coasts :  he  had  made  an  argument  of  posts  and  conducted  his 
reasoning  npoo  principles  of  trigonometry  as  well  as  logic.     There  wero 
certain  detaiched  daia^  like  advanced  woriss  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  main  ohject  in  debate ;  strong  provisions  covered  the 
flanks  of  bis  assertionSy  his  very  queries  were  in  casements :  no  impres« 
sion  tberelbie  was  to  be  made  on  this  fortress  of  sophistry  by  desultory 
observations,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sit  down  before  it,  and  assail  it  by 
regular  approach^.    It  was  fortunate,  however,  he  said,  to  observe,  thi^ 
nolwitlistanding  all  the  skill  employed  by  the  noble  and  literary  engineer, 
bis  mode  of  defence  on  paper  was  open  to  the  same  objection  which  had 
been  urged  against  his  other  fortifications,  that,  if  his  adversary  got  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  posts,  it  became  strength  against  him,  and  the  meana 
of  snbduing  the  whole  line  of  his  argumenL    No  supporter  of  the  bill  un- 
cfertook  to  refute  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Sheridan :  many  who  usually 
voted  with  administration,  were  averse  to  the  present  measure ;  even  Mr. 
Pitt  was  believed  not  to  be  very  eager  for  its  success,  and  the  event  was 
certainly  difierent  from  the  issue  of  most  of  his  .propositions ;  for  when 
the  qnestion  came  to  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  easting 
vote  of  the  speaker  negatived  the  motion. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  a  scheme  which  tended  to  increase  mitilarf 
establishments,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  enlarging  the  authority  of  mili- 
tary courts,  by  subjecting  to  their  juris^tion  officers  who  held  commis« 
sions  by  brevet  This  clause  occasioned  a  strenuous  opposition  in  betb 
bouses;  the  ground  of  disapprobation  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  martial 
law,  which  was  justified  only  by  necessity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ex« 
tended  no  farther  than  necessity  required.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the 
i&charge  of  duty  on  actual  military  service,  therefore  it  ought  not  to  op^'^ 
rate  out  of  that  service.  The  supporters  of  the  motion  contended,  that 
endi  officers  might  be  invested  with. command,  and  therefore  should  be 
nmde  subject  to  a  court-martial  in  cash  of  professional  misbehaviour; 
there  were  also  many  other  military  officers  who  were  not  mustered,  saob 
as  governors  and  Keatenant-go.vemors,  who  might  eventually  exercise 
command,  and  ought  therefore  to  beoosae  ain^able  to  the  laws  which 
bind  other  soldiers ;  persons  choosing  to  have  the  advantage  of  miliCaiy 
rank,  shqald  hold  it  on  the  condition  of  complying  with  military  rules; 
kad  if  they  disliked  the  terms,  they  mig^t  ease  themselves  of  their  grier'- 
aaoe  by  resigning  their  commissions.  On  these  grounds  the  clause  wsB 
carried  in  both  houses. 

Ob  the  asth  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  plans*  for  the 
redBctkm  of  the  national  debt  A  committee  bad  been  appointed  early  m 
tbe  session,  in  order  to  investigate  and  exactly  ascertain  the  pubUc  in- 

*  llie  nhrfiterUbeBcvcd  to  have  availed  hiaiself  of  the  iuyaisialilUilty  of  0r. 
PrieSft  wh<^«p  «horoiigl|)y  uodcwtood  peitieal  arith«atic. 
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eome  and  expenditure,  and  islrlke  the  balance ;  the  result  of  the  mvefllt- 
gation  from  the  income  of  the  year  1785,  was. 

Income,      —      £»  15,379,132 

Expenditiure,     —     14,478,181 

So  that  a  surplus  of  more  than' dS.  900,000  remained ;  and  on  this  basis 
Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  scheme.  He  proposed  that  by  taxes  neither  nume-^ 
reus  nor  burthensome,  the  balance  might  be  raised  to  a  million :  by  a 
succinct  and  clear  view  of  our  finances  he  demonstrated,  that  excess  of 
income  beyond  expenditure  was  in  the  present  and  following  years  likely 
to  increase ;  but  in  making  his  calculations,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  concluding  that  it  would  not  decrease.  This  million  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated unalienably  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 
Several  savings  of  expense  and  increases  of  revenue,  especially  through 
tlie  customs  from  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  would  add  to  the  national 
income :  anmiities  would  also  fall  into  the  same  fund ;  the  accumu- 
lated compound  added  to  these  sources  would,  in  twenty-eight  years,  if 
properly  managed,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  to  the 
state.  For  the  management  of  this  fund,  commissioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  quarterly,  with 
the  full  power  of  employing  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  choosing 
persons  to  be  intrusted,  Mr.  t^itt  proceeded  on  his  general  principle, 
which  had  been  already  exhibited  in  his  India  bill ;  that  in  circumstances 
iei|iiiring  new  delegation  of  executorial  power,  the  trust  should  be  vested 
in  men  whose  official  situation  presumed  their  competency  to  the  execution 
of  the  commission ;  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  accountant-general,  were  gentle- 
men  whose  nomination  he  recommended.  AAer  illustrating  his  calcula- 
tions, and  the  advantages  of  his  scheme,  he  compressed  the  substance 
into  the  following  motion:  *^That  the  sum  of  one  million  be  annually 
granted  to  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  purchase 
f»f  stock,  towards  discharging  the  public  debt  of  this  country ;  wiiicii 
money  shall  arise  out  of  the  surplusses,  excesses,  and  overplus  moneys, 
composing  the  fund  commonly  called  the  sinking  fund.'^  The  policy  of 
contracting  expenditure  within  income,  in  order  to  liquidate  debt,  was 
80  obviously  just«  that  no  one  dissented  from  the  principle,  but  variotts 
objections  were  made  to  the  scheme.  These  are  reducible  to  two  gene- 
ral heads :  first,  that  the  alleged  excess  did  not  exist :  secondly,  that 
admitting  its  existence,  the  proposed  mode  of  application  was  not  the 
best  that  might  be  adopted.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  opposition  'r  he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  there 
were  not  sufficient  grounds  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  asserted 
surplus ;  that  the  calculationd  were  founded  upon  one  year  peculiarly 
&vourabley  and  not  upon  such  a  number  of  succeeding  years  as  could 
constitute  a  fair  average ;  and  that  in  the  existing  accounts  even  of  that 
year,  at  least  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  there  were  certain  articles 
erroneously  staled  to  the  credit  of  income,  and  others  erroneously  assigned 
to  the  diminution  of  expenditure.  He,  however,  neither  proved  the  al- . 
k^ged  etrntn^  nor  the  impropriety  of  calculating  firom  1785,  the  first  year 
to  which  any  reasoning  on  the  reduced  oxpen^ur%  or  growiog  revenue 
of  a  peace  eatablishm^  and  riakig  tradey  could  9fp\y.    The  abjectiom 
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to  tbe  isode  were  principally  adduced  against  the  appropriation  being 
unalieDable  in  any  circumstances :  in  times  of  war  and  pecuniary  emerg- 
ency, it  might  be  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  present  fund,  instead 
of  a  /oaiu     To  modify  this  objection,  Mr.  Fox  proposed,  that  in  a  futcffe 
limn  the  commissioners  might  accept  of  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  pay 
^m  the  public  money  in  &eir  hands ;  and  thus,  besides  a  prevention  of 
(hat  amount  of  future  debt  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  redemption 
of  the  past,  the  public  would  be  gainers  by  the  profits  which  would 
accrue  from  such  a  loan.*    Mr.  Pitt  not  only  adopted,  but  highly  ap- 
plauded this  clause :  Mr.  Pultney  proposed  that  the  commissioners  should 
con^nue  purchasing  stock  for  the  public  when  at  or  above  par,  unless  other- 
wise &ected  by  parliament.     This  provision,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
attach  to  parliament  the  responsibility  of  giving  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioners, if  necessary  in  the  specified  circumstances,  was  adopted. 
The  bill  containing  the  original  principle  and  plan,  though  with  some 
modification  of  the  latter,  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  examined  the  frauds  against  the  revenue  with  minuteness 
and  fullness  of  inquiry.     In  no  subject  of  impost  he  found  were  they 
more  prevalent  than  in  wine :  the  present  amount  of  the  revenue  result- 
ing from  that  article  was  less  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  yet  it  was  manifest  that 
the  consumption  was  greatly  increased  since  that  period :  he  attributed 
the  defalcation,  first,  to  the  fraudulent  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
fordgn  wine,  without  pajdng  the  duties :  secondly,  and  principally,  to 
the  sale  of  a  spurious  liquor  under  the  name  of  that  beverage.     To  remedy 
this  evil,  he  proposed  a  bill  for  subjecting  foreign  wines  to  the  excise ;  by 
this  means  they  could  no  longer  fraudulently  escape  the  payment  of  tlie 
revenue,  as  the  excise,  by  its  opportunities  of  more  completely  vigilant 
inspection,  could  much  more  effectually  prevent  smuggling,  if  attempted  ; 
and  there  would  not  be  the  same  motives  to  adulteration,  when  the  mS»^ 
stitute  should  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  genuine ;  the  conse- 
quence would  he,  that  tlie  pubhc  would,  without  an  additional  price, 
procure  better  wine,  and  the  revenue  would  be  much  greater,  which 
wouid  produce  an  increased  demand  for  our  manufactures,  and  thus  the 
mass  of  productive  industry  would  be  augmented.     For  aU  these  reasonSi 
Mr.  Pitt  recommended  the  adoption  of  his  plan.     The  argumeUts  against 
it  rested  on  two  grounds ;  first,  general,  on  the  impolicy  and  unconstitu- 
tional tendency  of  extending  the  excise  laws ;  secondly,  special,  on  the 
inexpediency  of  the  mode.     These  necessarily  turned  on  topics  often 
discussed,  the  collection  of  the  duty  by  inspecting  and  searching  private 
hooses,  the  summary  proceedings  against  offenders.     Under  the  second 
head  it  was  contended,  that  the  practice  of  gauging,  so  applicabk;  to 
brewers,  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  respect  to  such  an  article  as 
wine  ;  that  continual  increase  and  diminution  of  the  trade  stock  would 
baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  officers  to  keep  a  regular  account :  as  these 
objections  did  not  apply  more  forcibly  to  wine  than  to  liquors  already 
subject  to  the  excise,  they  made  little  impression ;  the  bill  passed  through 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

•  For  instmce,  if  there  were  a  loan  of  six  millions,  of  which  thecommiBstonerfl 
eontnctedfor  one  mlllioD,  and  there  VfMfi  bonus  of  two  per  cent,  the  public  would 
C3iin  20.000/. 
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In  eoDsequence  of  a  message  from  the  kingy  Mr.  Pitt|'  on  .fhaSMi  of 
June,  introduced  a  bill  for  appointing  Gommissioners  to  inquire  into  tbe 
state  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and. land  revenues  belonging  to 
(he  crown.  Against  this  proposition  it  was  coi^ended,  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  commissioners  were  contrary  to  the  security  of  the  sub- 
jects, whose  rights,  founded  in  prescription  would  be  invaded.  It  sub- 
jected all  persons  who  held  of  the  crown,  or  possessed  estates  adjoining 
to  the  crown  lands,  to  an  inquisition  into  their  ancient  boundaries  and 
title  deeds,  at  the  mere  motion  of  the  commissioners,  without  any  other 
legal  or  ordinary  process*  It  was  supported  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, that  it  was  proper  and  wise  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these 
lands,  in  order  to  see  of  what  improvements  they  were  susceptible.  In  the 
commons,  the  bill  encountered  no  material  opposition ;  ia  the  peers, 
lord  Loughborough  argued  strongly  against  the  proposition;  he  and' 
other  lordis  entered  a  protest ;  but  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  twentj-eighft 
Co  eighteen.  Mr*  Mayham  proposed  a  biU  for  extending,  to  persons 
employed  by  the  navyfind  ordnance,  the  disqualifications  contained  in 
Mr.  Crew's  bill  of  1782,  for  preventing  revenue  oiiiceiy  from  voting-al 
elections  of  members  of  parliament  The  proposition  was  controverted 
by  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  situation  of  persons  intended  by  Mr*  Grew,  and  of  thosa 
now  designed  to  be  eiduded,  was  totally  different :  the  revenue  officers 
were  under  the  influence  of  government,  but  the  persons  employed  in  the 
departments  in  question  were  subject  to  no  control ;  they  were  at  all 
times  capable  of  procuring  what  was  equal  to  their  present  salaries  in 
foreign  services,  or  from  our  merchants  at  ^ome ;  tbe  former  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  the  latter  totally  independent ;  no  fair  argument 
could  therefore  be  adduced  from  the  defranchisement  of  the  one  set,  for 
disqualifying  the  other ;  on  these  grounds  the  proposed  bill  was  rejected. 

A  discussion  was  now  begun  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  and  the  public ;  this  was  thfe  con- 
duct of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late  governor-general  of  India.  Early  in 
the  session,  major  John  Scott,  late  confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  now  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  reminded  Mr.  Burke 
of  his  charges  against  the  governor-general,  said  that  be  was  now  re- 
turned from  India,  and  called  on  his  accuser  to  bring  forward  the  allega- 
tions of  criminality,  that  they  might  undergo  Uie  inquiry  and  receive  tho' 
decision  of  the  house.  Migor  Scott  was,  doubtless,  warmly  attached  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  perfectly  confident  of  hb  innocence ;  nevertheless^ 
the  prudence  of  such  a  challenge  is  very  questionable.  Many  warmly^ 
approved  Mr.  Hastings'  character  and  administration,  and  conceiv^ed*' 
him  the  saviour  of  India  from  a  native  combination  eo-operating  with  the 
ambition  of  France :  these  admirers  could  not  estimate  him  more  highly 
than  at  present,  though  he  were  freed  from  charges  which  they  thougl^ 
altogether  unfounded,  whUe  persons  of  a  contrary  opinion  might  not  be 
convinced  even  by  his  acquittal.  Mr.  Scott,  undoubtedly  knew,  that 
however  innocent  his  friend  might  really  be,  there  was  a  gieat 
body  of  oral  ami  written  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  committees, 
which  tended  to  establish  the  opposite  belief,  or  at  any  rate  to  leave  the 
issue  doubtful ;  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  all^ations  would  cer- 
tainly render  the  process  extremely  tedious.  From  all  these  ciraum- 
stances,  an  inquiry  and  trial  must  involve  its  subject  in  a  hibyrinth  of- 
difficttlt/i  even  were  the  oHimate  event  to  be  layourable.    The  zeal» 
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-iberefoie,  winch  produced  this  defiance,  was  evidently  imprudent ;  faj 
roosti^  charges  that  might  have  lain  dormant,  it  actually  preyed  highly 
iDJfinoaB  to  hina  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve.     Mr.  Burke  did  not 
imaiediateiy  answer  major  Scott's  summons,  but  within  a  few  days 
sfHoed  the  discussion.     On  the  17th  of  February  be  brought  the  subject 
Mops  the  house,  and  in  an  introductory  speech  traced  the  history  of  the 
pfibceedings  of  parUaoMnt  respecting  the  affairs  of  British  India,  and 
also  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  company's  servants,  from  the  period 
of  Lord  CUve's  government  to  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select  com- 
OMttees,  ttie  resolutions  moi^d  thereupon,  and  the  approbation  repeatedly 
'given  to  these  proceedings  by  his  majestj  from  the  throne.     On  the 
authority,  .the  aanetion,  and  the  encouragement  dhis  afforded  him,  he 
rested  bis  accosatioB  of  Mr.  Hastings  as*^  delinquent  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.    There  were  three  species  of  inquisition  against  a  state  culprit : 
first,  piosecution  in  the  courts  below,  which,  in  the  present  case  he 
thought  reiy  inadequate  to  the  complicated  nature  and  extent  of  the  oA 
fence,  and  the  enormity  of  the  ofiender :  secondly,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
pensities,  sf  which  he  disapproved  as  a  haraftip  and  injustice  to  the  ac- 
cused, by  obliging  him  to  anticipate  his  defence,  and  by  imposing  on  the 
house  two  relations  that  ought  ever  to  he  kept  separate,  those  of  ac- 
cusers and  judges.     The  only  process  that  remained,  was  by  the  ancient 
and  eonstkntional  mode  of  impeachment.     The  first  step  in  such  a 
cause,  was  a  general  review  of  the  evidence,  to  enaUe  them  to  determine 
vdiether  the  person  charged  should  be  impeached.     If  the  general  ques- 
tion was  carried  In  the  affirmative,  they  must  next  appdnt  a  committee 
to  divide  and  arrange  the  evideice,  under  the  heads  of  which  the  im- 
peachment should  consist     He  proposed,  previously  to  a  resolution  of 
impeachment,  that  the  evidence  should  be  paiticularly  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  they  might  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  grounds  of  procedure  before  they  should  attempt  to  proceed.     He 
eloquently  described  the  disagreeable  nature  of  an  accuser's  office,  and 
contended  that  it  was  not  imposed  on  him  by  choice,  but  by  necessity. 
He  moved  for  the  production  of  papers,  alleged  to  contain  evidence  rela- 
tive to  fte  subject,  and  endearoured  to  show  that  Mr.  Dundas,  who  in 
I78e  had  moved  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ought  to  have  taken  a  lead 
in  the  present  business.     Mr.  Dundas  acknowledged  that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  politically  expedient,  but  denied 
that  his  proposition  expressed,  or  even  implied,  any  judicial  charge  of 
criminal  conduct,  which  consistency  would  require  him  to  support ;  if 
there  was  appearance  of  guilt,  he  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  investigated, 
that  if  found  to  be  real,  adequate  punishment  might  be  inflicted.    No 
objection  was  made  to  the  production  of  the  papers  which  were  then  spe- 
cified ;  .hut  Mr.  Burke  continuing  at  subsequent  meetings  to  move  for 
various  other  documents,  Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  would  agree  ta  the  requi- 
sition, proposed  that  the  accuser  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  charges 
which  he  intended  to  adduce,  diat  the  house  might  judge  whether  the 
papers  required  or  to  be  required  were  relevant  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject.    Mr^  Burke  read  a  short  outUne  of  the  charges,  and  iK>inted  out 
the  mattars  which  the  writings  were  ii^ended  to  explun  and  siibstantiate. 
The  charges  were  twenty-lwo  in  nmnber:  first,  the  Rohilla  war:  second, 
the  detention  <^  reyenues  of  the  provinee»of  Cola  Alia  Habad :  third,  the 
proceedings  reipeeting  Cheyt  Smg :  fourth,  die  conduct  towaids  the 
Vol.  VIIL— 7 
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princesses  of  Oade:  fifth  and  sixth,  the  treatment  of  two  rajahs:  se^ 
venthy  extravagant  contracts  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  name  of  the 
company:  eighth,  illegal  presents:  ninth,  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the 
East  India  company:  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  extravagant  contracts 
on  account  of  the  company,  and  enormous  salaries  bestowed  on  officers 
of  his  own  institution:  thirteenth,  ambassadors  sent  to  Arcot  and  the 
decan :  fourteenth,  the  Mahratta  treaty:  fifteenth,  the  management  offhe 
revenues  of  Bengal :  sixteenth,  the  ruin  of  the  province  of  Oude :.  seven- 
teenth, the  dismissal  of  Mahomed  Khan  from  the  internal  management 
of  Bengal :  eighteenth,  treatment  of  the  mdgiil :  nineteenth,  a  libel  ufon 
the  directors :  twentieth,  the  IV^ahratta  war:  twenty-first,  the  suppre^-' 
fiion  of  correspond^ce:  twenty-second,  the  treatment  of  Fizullakham. 
Of  these  articles,  by  far  the  mibst  distinguished  were  the  third  and  fouiitb: 
Mr.  Burke  employed  the  remainder  of  Fej^ruary  and  the  whole  of  Mardi 
in  moving  for  papers  and  preparing  his  accusations*  On  the  4  th  of 
Aprfl  he  charged  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  with  sundry  high  crimes  andthisdemeanons;  nine  of  his  articles 
he  then  delivered,  and  the  other  thirteen  the  following  week.  Mr. 
Hastings  petitioned  the  house  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  and 
that,  he'  might  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  accusation.  The  first  request 
the  prosecutors  granted:  Mr.  Burke  objected  to  the  last,  at  so  early  a 
stage  of  the  prosecution:  he  was,  however,  overruled.  The  month  of 
May  was  chiefly  occupied  in  examining  evidence :  and  on  the  first  of 
June,  Mr.  Burke  adduced  his  first  chaise,  in  the  following  terms :  *'  That 
there  are  grounds  sufficient  to  charge  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  with,  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said  iarticle.'*  Aflcr  a 
full  discussion,  it  appeared  to  the  house,  that  this  war  was  unavoidable 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings;  this  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred,  and  nineteen  to  seventy-six.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  the  charge  respecting  Benares:  he  contended 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  unjustly  in  his  firet  demands ;  that  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  was  a  continuation  and  increase  of  injustice,  but  that  his 
last  proceedings,  when  he  arrived  in  that  province,  were  flagrantly  ini- 
qnitous  and  tyrannical,  and  had  rendered  the  British  name  ddious  in 
India.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  demands  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, were  agreeable  to  the  estabhshed  conduct  of  superiors  in  India, 
from  their  tributary- dependents,  in  situatio|is  of  danger  and  emergency : 
the  drcumstances  of  affairs  were  extremely  critical;  the  governor-gene- 
ral was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  requiring  pecuniary  supplies, 
or  wanting  rooaey  to  pay  his  troops,  when  their  most  strenuous  efi^ts 
were  ndoessary  for  saving  India  against  the  confederacy  of  France,  and 
the  native  powers;  the  rajah's  refusal,  combined  with  various  parts  of 
his  conduct,  manifested  disaffection  to  the  British  establishmeo^  when 
Mr.  Hastinkgs  went  to  Benares;  Cheyt  Sing  was  also  in  actual  rebellion, 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  allied  enemies  of  British  India.  His 
conduot  was  therefore  justified  by  necessity,  as  part  of  that  general  sys- 
tem of  .wise  and  comprehensive  policy  which  preserved  our  important 
interests  in  Indostan,  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  situation  of  afiairs  at 
thai  period-  was  extremely  critical,  but  considered  the  proceedings  at 
Benares  beyond  the  exigence  of  the  case,  and  necessity  of  the  service. 
It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  seventy- 
ainoi  tbiit  there  was  a  matter  of  impeachment  in  the  charge  in  question. 
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I>uniig  these  proceedings  concerning  p^rt  of  the  transactions  in  India, 
Mr.  Dondas  introduced  a  bill  ibr  the  improve nMnt  of  its  government  in 
future,  lis  principal  object  was  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  governor- 
geoenJ;  first,  by  vesting  in  him  the  nomination  of  the  vacant  seats  in 
the  council ;  secondly,  by  Jimiting  the  officers  of  the  governor-general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces ;  and  thirdly,  by  authorizing  him 
to  decide  upon  every  measure,  even  though  not  agreeable  to  the  council. 
The  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  tending  to  introduce 
despotic  government  into  India ;  b«t  its  framer  insisted,  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  governor-general  was  in  pro(K)rtion  todiis  power,  and  that 
aboa^  of  his  trust  was  punishable  by  a  fair  and  established  judicature ; 
he  was  himself  satisfied,  afler  long  and  attentive  inquiry  into  tlie  affairs 
of  India,  tliat  all  the  recent  mischiefs  in  that  country  had  arisen  from 
the  parties  formed  in  tlie  different  councils,  and  tlie  factious  spirit  which 
had  almost  uniformly  pervaded  these  bodies.  By  his  system,  the  gover- 
nor-generai  on  the  one  hand,  would  no  longer  be  restrained  by  personal 
pique  and  factious  opposition,  from  forming  and  executing  such  plans  as 
be  thought  most  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  from  any  unjust,  tyrannical, 
or  injurious  exercise  of  his  power.  The  authority  allowed  to  the  officer 
in  question,  was  founded  on  the  same  general  priaciploy  as  that  confer- 
red on  the  several  members  of  the  British  state,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
efiect  the  useful  purposes  required,  and  so  clearly  bounded  as  to  prevent 
pemicioas  exercise. 

The  supplies  of  the  session  were  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  and 
about  thirty  thousimd  soldiers.  A  loan  was  wanted,  2,600,000/.  were  t<^ 
be  raised  by  exchequer  bills,  paid  as  usual,  from  tin  first  aids  of  the 
following  year ;  about  200,000/.  were  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery.  There 
were  no  new  taxes,  but  a  duty  of  a  penny  per.  gallon  on  spirits,  on  desk, 
and  battens,  on  hair  powder  and  pomatum,  the  whole  being  intended  to 
make  up  the  sum  stated  to  be  wanted ;  that  the  surplus  of  income  might 
be  the  annual  income  appropriated  to  the  hquidation  of  the  national  debt. 

On  tbe  11th  of  July  his  majesty  closed  the  session  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  he  testified  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  improving  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  reducing 
national  clebt.  He  continued  to  receive  assurances  that  the  peace  was 
hkely  to  remain  undisturbed ;  the  happy  cffectB  of  general  tranquilUty 
appeared  in  the  extension  of  the  national  commerce,  and  he  should  adopt 
every  measure  tending  to  confirm  these  advantages,  and  to  give  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  manufactures  and  industry  of  his  people. 
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GontinenUl  affun. —Bdftth  tnd  character  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.— HU  provi- 
•ions  for  the  teciirit^of  hia  successor. --VeToIutioii  in  Denmark^— Queen  dov- 
iffer  di^p«ced,  andVbe  reins  of  goTemmeiit  assumed  by  tlie  prince  royal. — 
nyiical  calamities  in  various  parts  of  the  continent. — Commercial  and  poKtical 
pvfftaits  of  France^ — Amiable  character  of  Louis  XVI^— Britain. — ^Aiarming  at- 
tempts ag;ainst  our  sovercigny-'providentially  prevented. — Mag^nimous  huma- 
nity of  tSfi  ki  rig  .—The  person  proves  to  be  a  lunatic  named  Margaret  Nichol- 
son.— General  consternation  on  hearing  of  the  attempts-Anxious  aflTection  of 
aO  nuiks  for  their  revered  sovereign.^ — Congratulatory  iddressea. 

On  Che  continent  of  Europe^  no  event  so  much  [distinguished  the  year 
1786,  as  the  deatlvor  Frederick  II.  king  of  Prussia ;  who,  for  half  a 
centinj,  had  aeted  Buch  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  grand  inilitarj  and 
political  theatre.  W^e  we  to  estimate  his  conduct  on  the  simple  prin* 
cipte,  that  a  long  andTConstant  series  of  successes  must  arise  from  the 
possession  and  steady  exertion  of  adequate  qualities,  we  should  find 
grounds  for  oonckiding,  that  the  talents  of  Frederick,  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  lawgiver,  were  singularly  eminent.  Concerning  a 
man  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  any  species  of 
afiairs,  we  may  fairly  and  candidly  ask,  in  what  state  did  he  find  the  sub- 
ject of  his  trust  t  iki  any  materiad  advantage  assist,  or  difficulty  retard, 
its  improvement?  has  he  left  the  professed  objects  of  his  care  in  a  bet- 
ter or  worse  situation  ?  When  the  government  of  Prussia  devolved  upon 
Frederick,  he  found  a  small,  inconsiderable,  and  disjointed  kingdom, 
without  arts,  industry*  or  riches ;  and  without  either  the  disposition  or 
means  of  rendering  the  territory  productive,  the  inhabitants  prosperous, 
or  the  state  respectable.  The  treasury  was  scanty,  and  the  income  in- 
ferior to  the  necessary  expenditure ;  his  dominions  were  surrounded  by 
powerful  and  jealous  potentates,  who  commanded  nuip^rous,  valiant, 
and  well  disciplined  armies  :  in  such  circumstances  F'^derick  raised  his 
conntry  to  be  a  great,  well  compacted,  and  floorishipg  empire.  By  teach- 
ing his  subjects  industry,  agricultursd  skill,  maiiufactures,  and  com- 
merce, he  bettered  their  condition,  civilized  their  manners,  enlightened 
their  understandings,  and  eoablad  them  to  acquire  the  comforts  and  en- 
jo3rments  of  life.  His  kingdom,  which  before  occupied  a  small  space  in 
the  geography,  and  still  less  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  by  him  ren- 
dered the  terror  of  its  most  formidable  foes,  and  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. Great  as  was  the  result,  there  are  more  special  grounds  for 
estimating  the  character  of  Frederick  than  bare  effects :  hia  progress 
.  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  most  efficacious  qualities ;  an  understanding 
that  grasped  every  object  of  necessary  or  useful  consideration ;  an  in- 
vention, rapidly  fertile  in  resources,  increased  both  in  force  and  effort 
with  the  difficulties  by  which  its  exertion  was  required :  self-possession 
never  suffered  his  powers  to  be  suspended  J)y  either  peril  or  calamity ; 
intrepid  courage  fiiced  danger,  and  magnanimous  fortitude,  sustaining 
adversitjt  rendered  misfortunes  temporary,  vrUch  would  have  over- 
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wbeLmed  othen  in  destnictioii.  Never  had  a  leader  with  so  small  a 
force  to  cofitend  with  such  a  powerful  combination,  not  of  mere  multi- 
tude (as  when  Asiatic  enervation  bj  feeble  crowds  impotently  tried  to 
orenrjieim  European  strength),  but  of  hardy,  disciplined,  and  veteran 
troops,  equal  to  his  own  in  prowess  and  military  skill,  and  quadruple  in 
munber.  Frederick  experienced  dismal  reverses  of  fortune ;  having  at* 
tained  the  higbeat  pinnacle  of  success  by  dint  of  genius,  he,  from  inci- 
dents and  circumstances,  against  which  no  wisdom  could  provide,  was 
driven  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  disaster;  the  very  existence  of  his  king- 
dom became  doubtful ;  his  inflexible  constancy,  uninterrupted  perseve- 
rance, and  transcendent  abilities,  triumphed  in  calamities,  and  rose 
through  advernty  to  victory  and  glory.  His  exertions  during  the  seven 
years  war  demonstrated  to  his  enemies,  that  all  their  attempts  to  crush 
Frederick  were  unavcdling  against  him,  and  recoiled  on  themselves. 
Hostih'ties  being  terminated,  he  had  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  both  in  plamiing  and  executing  measures  for  that  purpose,  he  proved 
that  his  mind  was  formed  for  excelling  not  only  in  war,  but  in  every  other 
great  and  difficult  pursuit  to  which  circumstances  might  require  the  di- 
rection of  his  efforts.  Complete  comprehension  of  objects  siinplified 
plans  for  their  attaiiAnent:  the  Prussian  king  was  a  great  inventor  in  the 
military  system,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  attack.  His  object  was  to 
render  the  assault  irresistible  in  one  or  more  points,  so  that  the  confu- 
sion produced  there  might  be  communicated  to  the  whole  line ;  the  means 
were  not  merely  to  advance  intrepidly  and  charge  vigorously;  but  in  the 
moment  of  onset  to  form  such  unforseen  and  skilful  dispositions,  as 
would  enable  an  army,  greatly  inferior  in  number,  to  surpass  the  enemy 
m  exertion,  and  wherever  the  action  was  likely  to  prove  most  decisive, 
to  bring  a  greater  front  to  act  against  a  smaller.*  His  internal  improve- 
ments proposed  at  once  to  increase  the  resources  and  meliorate  the  cha- 
racter of  his  subjects;  to  render  them,  both  from  external  circumstances 
and  personal  qualities,  fitter  for  securing  and  extending  individual  and 
national  prosperity,  virtue,  and  happiness.  Addicted  himself  to  letters, 
he  was  extremely  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  subjects,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  condition,  .or  probable  and  destined  pursuits.  Tinc- 
tured with  infidelity,  he  was  far  from  encouraging  its  general  diffusion. 
Totally  free  himself  from  higoted  prejudice  or  superstition,  he  knew  the 
compatibility  of  such  errors  in  others  with  most  beneficial  conduct,  and 
granted  every  sect  &iU  and  undisturbed  toleration.  That  there  were 
great  alloys  among  Frederick's  excellencies,  he  would  be  a  partial  pa- 
negyrist, not  an  impartial  historiaiu  ^^o  should  dqny-  The  justice  of 
several  parts  of  his  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  very  ques- 
tionable. One  very  important  act  in  a  later  period  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute: the  dismemberment  of  Poland  will  always,  remain  a  monument  of 
exorbitant  ambition  and  unjustifiable  usurpation  by  Frederick  and  the 
other  powers  concerned.  It  would  not  be  diilicult  to  evince,  that  both 
the  subjects  thus  forcibly  acquired  were  bettered  in  their  condition  by  this 
annexation;  but  shallow  would  be  the  moralist  who,  from  eventual  and 
continued  good,  would  defend  ijojustice.  It  might  be  easily  shown  that 
the  greater  number  of  victori^ius  commanders,  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  have  been  guilty  of  aa  ambitious  usurpations  as  Frederick,  and 

•  See  6Ulie*sFrederick. 
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that  not  many  of  them  have  by  their  viciories  done  so  much  good.  In 
apiureciating  conduct  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  and  opportu* 
nities  of  the  agent,  and  the  temptations  which  these  produced ;  how  ^ery 
few  men,  it  may  be  asked,  having  a  very  desirable  object  within  their 
grasp,  would  abstain  from  possessing  it,  even  though  not  conformable 
to  strict  justice.  The  perspicacious  and  recollecting  observer  of  man- 
kind must  recognise  such  conduct  to  be  natural,  but  the  just  estimator  of 
moral  sentiments  and  actions  will  reprobate  it  as  unjust.  Frederick, 
with  considerable  moral  defects,  possessed  very  high  moral  and  the  very 
highest  intellectual  excellencies ;  he  raised  a  small  poor  territory  to  be  a 
great,  opulent,  and  powerful  kingdom ;  and  rendered  ignorant  and  un- 
civilized inhabitants  an  enlightened  and  civilized  people.  To  a  very 
great  portion  of  mankind  most  momentous  benefits  have  accrued  from 
Uie  efforts  of  the  renowned  Frederick. 

As  the  power  of  Prussia  had  arisen  from  the  counsels  and  exertions  of. 
Frederick,  many  apprehended,  that,  resting  on  his  character,  its  stabi- 
Uty  would  be  endangered  by  his  death;  and  supposed,  that  the  ambitious 
confederation  of  the  imperial  courts,  so  recently  thwarted  by  the  vigi- 
lant sagacity  of  Frederick,  would  take  advantage  of  his  death,'  and  en- 
deavour to  reduce  northern  Germany  to  dependence*  But  the  provisions 
of  Frederick  had  not  been  temporary,  to  expire  with  his  own  Life:  he 
acquired  and  formed  such  strength  and  power  as  could  be  protected  by. 
mediocrity  of  talents,  that  he  knew  was  to  be  generally  expected  in  so-, 
vereigns  as  well  as  others,  and  which  only  he  saw  his  immediate,  suc- 
cesspr  to  possess.  His  counsellors  had  been  trained  by  himself,  and 
were  likely  to  continue  the  plan  of  poHcy  which  the  object  of  their  ado- 
ration hiad  delineated  and  conducted  vidth  so  signal  success.  For  the 
preservation  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  bequeathed  the  most  effectoal 
securities  to  his  successor  which  human  wiscfom  tn)uld  provide  or  de- 
viscj  by  leaving  him  a  fuD  treasury,  and  a  formidable  army,  wise  and 
experienced' counsellors,  and' a  people  enthusiastically  attached  to  ^e 
government  aixd  memory  of  their  illustrious  king.  The  iolpcrial  powers 
mought  it  by  no  means  expedient  to  interfere  with  a  kingdom. so  power- 
fully prosecuted,  and  were  besides  maturing  their  preparations  for  their 
own  principal  design,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  was  their  obvious  in- 
terests to  win  Pxiissia  to  forbearance,  instead  of  provoking  her  to  war. 
Thus  the  death  of  Frederick  nXvlQ.no  in^mediate  perceivable  difference 
in  the  politics  of.Eliriope^' 

In  Denmark  a  xevolution  had  taken  place  in  1784,  which  proved  very 
bcnefictal  to  that  kingdom.  £ver  since  1772,  the  queen  dowager  having 
triumphed  over  the  unfortunate  and  ill  used  Matilda,  from  the  imbecility 
of  the  king,  retained  the  supreme  power  which  she  had  acquired  by  such 
unjustifiablcmeans.  Her  sway  was  indeed  established  beyond  all  con- 
control,  and  beyond  the  probability  of  subversion.  She  had  filled  the 
great  offices  of  state  with  her  adherents  and  favourites;  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  Matilda  was  a  child,  and  the  chances  against  his'  life  at  that 
tender  age  being  considerable,  Julia's  son,  prince  Frederick,  (the  king's 
half  brother,)  was  regarded  as  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  throne : 
all  things  seemed  to  concur  in  securing  ber  influence  and  authority  for 
life.  The  exercise  of  her  dominion  was  far  from  dispelling  the  hatred 
which  the  dowager  queen  so  deservedly  incurred  by  her  means  of  eleva- 
tion.   Imperious  and  tyrannical,  she  sacrificed  the  national  good  to  the 
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inleTesta  of  her  supporters  and  nanions;  and  was  hateful  throughout  the 
kingdom,  except  to  her  own  creatures.  Retribution  though  slow  was 
not  the  iess  sure;  as  the  prince  royal  approached  to  maturity,  he  indi- 
cated qualities  that  excited  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  general,  and  espe- 
cial// of  those,  many  in  number,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  queen 
dowager's  government.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  the  heir  <>r 
the  crown,  by  his  manly  abilities  and  character,  was  become  the  univer- 
sal favourite  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  few  months  acquired  such  influence 
and  power  as  to  overwhelm  the  usurpers  of  his  father's  authority.  With 
such  wisdom  and  secrecy  had  he  formed  his  measures,  that,  being  de- 
clared of  age  at  seventeen,  he  w*as  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  council 
board;  when  he  acquainted  the  junto  that  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  queen  dowager,  that  the  king  his  father  had  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  their  services,  before  they  had  conceived  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  their  approaching  downfall.  Having  dismissed  these  mi- 
nisters, he  published  an  ordinance,  that  no  orders  from  the  council  of 
states  were  in  future  to  be  received,  or  considered  valid,  which  had  not 
been  previously  reported  to  the  king,  signed  by  him,  and  countersigned 
by  the  prince  royal.  Having  accomplished  so  desirable  and  beneficial  a 
change,  the  prince  conducted  himself  with  temperate,  wise,  and  mag- 
nanimous pohcy  toward  the  junto  and  its  head.  He  abstained  from  pu- 
nishing the  planners  and  most  active  instruments  of  the  revolution  of  1772, 
any  farther  than  by  the  -loss  of  their  offices.  On  the  queen  herself  he 
bestowed  a  superb  castle  and  extensive  demesnes  in  Holstein,  whence  it 
was  understood  she  was  not  to  return  to  court.  Prince  Frederick  had 
never  taken  any  share  in  his  mother's  cabals ;  to  him  his  nephew  pre- 
sented great  possessions,  and  made  him  second  to  himself  in  the  cabinet 
council.  His  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  and  increased  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen ;  he  bestowed  the  closest  attention  on  public  busi- 
ness, and  studied  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  Denmark. 
Hia  highness  planned  and  executed  a  very  great  and  royal  work,  which 
was  finished  in  1786,  the  formation  of  a  short  and  direct  junction  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and^the  German  ocean.  This  was  effected  by  drawing 
a  navigable  canal  frotn  west  to  east  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  J3e- 
sidcs  his  attention  to  official  duty,  the  prince  manifested  a  disposition  to 
literature,  and  became  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men^ 

During  this  year  and  the  two  former,  various  parts  of  the  world  sufiTer- 
ed  dreadful  calamities  from  physical  causes.  Earthquakes,  which  had 
so  desolated  Calabria  and  other  parts  of  £urope,  ragod  both  in  Asia  and 
America.  In  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  there 
was  a  succession  of  severe  and  irregular  seasons ;  violent  storms  of  rain 
spread  inundations  over  the  richest  parts  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  France.  '  Rigorous  cold  destroyed  the  crops  of 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  the  same  causes  prevented  Livonia  from  af- 
fording tliem  the  usual  supplies  :  even  the  fisheries  of  the  north  did  not 
yield  their  wonted  stores :  the  consequences  were,  that  Norway,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  of  government,  laboured  under  an  absolute  famine. 
Id  Iceland  anew  kind  of  calamity  ravaged  the- country;  m6unt  Hecla, 
and  the  other  volcanoes  which  so  much  distinguish  that  island,  although 
perhaps  they  promote  the  purposes  of  vegetation  by  communicating  a 
genial  warmth  to  its  frozen  bosom,  have  at  all  times  been  the  terror,  and 
at  plirticular  periods  tbo  scourge  and  destroyers,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
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present  calamity,  howeTer,  was  totally  new ;  the  country  with  its  ]>rodact8 
were  now  consumed  by  eubterraneoua  fire«  This  destroyer  ik  nature 
made  its  first  appearance  in  June,  1784,  reduced  to  cinders  every  thing 
which  it  met,  and  continued  burning  until  the  month  of  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  in  that  time  extended  its  devastation  about  "twenty 
lei^es  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  great  river 
6kaptage,  which  was  from  seven  to  dght  fathoms  in  depth,  and  half  a 
league  in  width,  was  entirely  dried  up,  its  bed  and  channel  presenting  a 
dreadful  yawning  chasm.*  A  similar  fire  broke  out  about  this  time  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range  of  mountains,  and  pursued  its  course 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pestilence  also  raged  with  uncommon 
malignity  over  those  countries  which  it  usually  pervades :  from  the  At- 
tantio  borders  of  Morocco  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt,  and  firom  Pales- 
tine to  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  the  African  and  Asiatic  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  those  of  Thrace  on  the  opposite  side,  the  cruel- 
ty of  its  ravages  was  severe,  and  the  destruction  of  mankind  greater,  than 
at  any  period  within  the  reaph  of  memory,  or  perhaps  within  the  records 
of  history. 

France  persevered  in  her  attention  to  maritime  and  commercial  af- 
fairs, and  endeavoured  to  increase  die  number  of  her  naval  arsenals  and 
harbours  on  the  ocean.  The  port  of  Cheiburff,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, from  its  vicinity  to  England,  and  lymg  directly  opposite  to 
Han^hire,  seemed  directly  calculated  for  this  purpose.  Here  the 
French  were  constructing  a  capacious  baisin,  with  docks  and  other  re- 
quisites necessary  to  a  great  naval  arsenal ;  the  works  were  stupendous. 
It  was  proposed  to  cover  the  road,  being  about  a  league  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  series  of  moles,  leaving  only  two  sufficient  openings,  one 
for  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  other  for  trading  ves- 
sels. Forts,  with  batteries  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  different  moles,  in  such  situations  as  to  be  impregnable,  and  to 
render  the  approach  of  an  enemy  utterly  impracticable.  M.  Galonne,  the 
prime  minister  of  France,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  industry,  procured  the  publication  of  a  law,' which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  counterpart  of  the  noted  edict  of  Nantz.  This  was  »  de- 
cree, which  invited  strangers  of  all  christian  nations  and  religious  persua- 
sions to  settle  in  the  country,  and  enable  them  to  purchase  lands  and  en- 
joy all  the  rights  of  citizens.  |  To  encourage  artists  and  manfacturers 
of  all  countries  to  settle  in  France,  anotiier  ordinance  was  published,  al- 
lowing them  the  same  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  native  lands, 
and  for  a  hmited  time  granting  them  an  immuni^  from  all  duties  on  the 

*  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  consumed  soil  consisted  of  a  lava,  and  of  mossy 
bo^  or  marshes ;  the  remains  of  the  burnt  earth  resembled  vast  heaps  of  calcin* 
ed  stoncils;  and  were  of  the  colour  of  tltriol.  Annual  ReglBter*  1786,  History  of 
Europe,  p.  60. 

f  The  judicious  author  of  tike  history  of  Europe,  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1786, 
q)38erves,  that  it  afforded  a  singular  object  of  moral  and  political  consideration, 
to  behold  fourteen  vessels  from  North  America  arrive  together  in  the  harbour  of 
Bunkirk^Treifl^ted  with  the  toiilies,  goods,  and  property  of  a  coloey  of  qualcers 
and  baptists  (the  most  rigidt  perhaps^  in  their  religious  principles  of  any  among 
the  reformed,}  who  were  come  to  settle  at  that  place,  in  a  Roman  cathotic 
conntry,  and  under  the  government  of  the  Fienoh  monarch  s  two  drcumitances 
the  most  directly  opposite  to  their  ancicBt  sentJiM&ts,  whether  politiod  or  rcfi* 
giouB. 
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importation  of  the  raw  materials  that  were  used  ia  their  manQ&ctures ; 
also  exempting  them  and  their  workmen  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
eveij  personal  impost.     On  these  conditions  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue for  a  specified  number  of  years  in  the  kingdom,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart  themselves,  and  to  re- 
mave  their  property  wherever  they  chose.     The  king  and  his  ministry 
were  no  less  disposed  to  favour  the  native  protestants,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  well  being  and  security  of  the  national  church :  indulgen- 
ces were  likewise  extended  this  year  to  the  peasants,  who  long  had  been 
grievously  oppressed ;  they  were  relieved  from  various  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, both  of  labour  and  money,  and  their  condition  was  in  general  me- 
liorated.    The  great  objects  which  the  mild  and  benevolent  Louis  pur- 
sued were,  the  improvement  of  the  strength  and  productiveness  of  his 
kingdom,  the  alleviation  of  oppressions  interwoven  with  the  government, 
as  it  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  the  extension  of  the 
blessings  ofliberty  to  his  people. 

The  roost  remarkable  domestic  occurrence  of  the  year  was  an  attempt, 
originating  in  frenzy,  that  fortunately  answered  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  demonstrate  the  warm  affection  with  which  a  happy,  ieeling,  and 
grateful  people  regarded  their  sovereign.     On  Wednesday,  the  2d  of 
August,  his  majesty  came  to  town  to  the  levee ;  as  he  Was  alighting  from 
fai.«  carriage  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  palace  opposite  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough'ii  wall,  a  woman,  decently  dressed,  presented  to 
the  king  a  paper  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition ;  his  majesty  stooping 
to  receive  it,  felt  at  his  stomach  a  thrust,  which  passed  between  his  coat 
and  waistcoat ;  drawing  back,  he  said,  *'  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?" 
At  that  instant  a  yeoman  of  the  guards  laying  hold  of  her  arm,  observed 
something  fall  from  her  hand^  and  called  out,  "  'Tis  a  knife !"  The  king 
said,  *'  I  am  not  hurt ;  take  care  of  thoT  woman,  de  not  hurt  her."  Much 
affected  by  the  attempt,  his  majest]^  said,  in  a  voice  expressive  of  tender 
feelings,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  not  deserved  such  treatment  from  any  of  my 
subjects !"  On  opening  the  paper,  when  he  Entered  the  royal  apartments, 
he  found  writ^pa:  "  To  the  kint^'s  most  exccHon^  majesty?"  the  usual 
head  to  petitions  ;  but  nothing  mote.     The  woman  was-inimediately  ta- 
ken into  ctrttody,  and  cacrfed  to  the  guard  chamber.     Being  questioned 
how  she  could  make  such  a  wicked  and  daring  attempt ;  her  answer  was, 
"  That  when  she  was  brought  before  proper  por^ong,  she  would  give  her 
reasons."     From  the  hour  oTtwelve  to  live  she  remained  in  a  chamber 
to^which  she  was  conducted,  but  wduW  not  answer  one  word  to  any  per- 
son.    In  the  evening,  after  the  tevee  wa*.  Broken  lip,  she  Was  examined 
by  the  ministers^  the  law  ofi\ccrs  6f  the  orowii,  and  several  magistrates. 
Her  replies,  claimii^  the  crown  as  her  p|;operty,  and  threatening  the  na- 
ticm  with  bloodshed  for  many  ages  if  her  right  was  denied,  indicated  an 
insanity,  which  from  appearances,  exandnation  and  subsequent  inquiry 
was  soon  discovered  to' be  real:  her  naftie  pcoved  to  be  Margaret  Nichol- 
son.    It  was  imagined  by  hiarty,  that  disappointment  of  her  own,  or  some 
near  connexion,  concerning  a  plabe  under  government,  had  contributed 
to  her  insanity,  and  given  her  disordered  fancy  such  a  direction ;  but 
when  her  history  was  traced,  it  was  found  to  have  no  relation  to  either 
the  court  or  governihcnt.     Aftef  a  short  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
that  she  should  be  sent  to  Befhiehem  hospit|tl,  where  she  has  been  con- 
fined ever  'since. 

Vol.  Vin. 
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Most  providential  it  was,  that  this,  wretched  creature  made  nse  of  her 
left  hand,  her  other  presenting  the  petition ;  and  that  its  position  was 
such,  that  she  could  only  aim  ohliquely.    Had  her  right  hand  heen  em- 
ployed, which,  where  she  stood,  could  have  struck  directly,  dismal  might 
the  consequence  have  been.      Even  with  the  aim  which  she  took,  the 
happiness  of  the  nation,  in  the  safety  of  its  revered  monarch,  wad  highly 
indebted  to  our  king's  presence  of  mind.     Had  his  majesty  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a  danger  so  unexpected,  the  fatal  deed  might  have  been 
perpetrated,  before  the  attempt  was  perceived.      Next  to  his  magnani- 
mity, the  considerate  humanity  of  the  sovereign  shone  most  evidently 
conspicuous.     His  benevolent  injunction  to  abstain  from  hurting  a  per- 
son who  had  compassed  against  him  so  atrocious  an  act,  most  probably 
saved  the  assassin  from  the  summary  and  immediate  vengeance  of  his 
surrounding  subjects.  Similar  conduct  in  similar  circumstances,  this  his- 
tory has  still  to  record,  concerning  the  same  exalted  character.     Fortu- 
nately for  their  feelings,  neither  her  majesty  nor  any  of  the  royal  offspring 
were  present.     The  intelligence  of  the  danger  was  accompanied  by  the 
certain  information  that  it  was  escaped.     The  report  of  the  aim  excited 
horror  and  indignant  resentment  through  the  nation,  until  the  state  of 
the  perpetrator's  mind  was  made  generally  known,  and  the  dreadful  im- 
pression of  the  calamity  threatened,  yielded  to  delight  that  it  had  threat- 
ened, .in  vain.     The  exquisite  pleasure  that  results  from  terrible  and 
impending  evil  avoided,  poured  itself  in  addresses  of  ardent  and  heart- 
felt loyalty  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.     His  subjects  before 
knew  that  they  loved  and  revered  their  king;  but  now  only  felt  the  full 
force  of  these  affections,  when  the.  impression  present  to  their  minds 
was  the  imminent  danger  of  their  object. 


.  * 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Mr.  Pilt'g  enlarged  Tiews  on  the  relation  between  thia  country  and  France.^- 
Perceivea  thai  peace  and  amicable  intercourse  iBtbe  interest  oi*  both  countries. 
— Thinks  past  enmitj  not  an  unsurmountabte  bar  to  permnnent  reconciliation. 
—Projects  a  commercial  intercourse,  to  be  mutually  beneficial  by  a  reciproeal 
exchange  of  surplus  for  supply. — Seeks  the  best  assistance,  and  employs 
the  most  skilful  s^^ents. — Principle  and  details  of  the  treaty.-^Meeting  of 
parliament   and  the  king's  speech.— Treaty  submitted  to  parliament. — Mr. 
Vox  and  his  coadjutors  oppose  the  treaty. — Arguments. — France  the  unaltera- 
ble enemy  of  Great  Britain.— Mutual  interest  can  never  eradicate  that  senti- 
ment.— Ereij  commercial  connexion  with  France  has  been  injurious  to  Bri* 
tain.— For  the  treaty  denied  that  there  is  any  unalterable  enmity  between 
Trunce  and  this  country. — Not  always  enemies. — The  repeated  discomfiture  of 
France,  warring  against  the  navy  of  England,  at  length  taught  her  the  policy 
of  peace.— The  treaty  supported  by  a  great  majority. — Conyention  with  Spain. 
^-Consolidation  of  the  customs.— Application  of  the  dissenters  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act.— 'Number  and  respectability  of  the  dissenters  as  a  body.— Dis*' 
tinguished  talents  of  some  of  their  leaders. — Dissenters  fayourable  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  thence  expect  bis  support  of  their  application. — Previous  st^ps  toprepos* 
seas  the  public  in  their  favour. — Mr.Beaufoy  demonstrates  their  zeal  for  liberty 
and  the  present  estabfishraent — ^Lord  North,  a  moderate  tory,  opposes  their 
application,  as  inimical  to  the  church.— Mr.  Pitt  opposes  it  on  the  grounds  of 
I)oUtical  expediency. — ^The  test  no  infringement  of^toleration,  merely  a  condi- 
tion of  admissibility  to  certain  ofHces  of  trust. — Eminent  dissenters  had  avow\Kd 
themselves  desirous  of  subverting  the  church; — therefore  not  expedient  to  ex- 
tend their  power. — Application  rejected.— Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  deb^ 
orsw— Lord  Rawdon's  enlightened  and  liberal  policy.— Bill  ne^tiyed.'-->Inquiry 
about  Scotch  peerages.— Magnanimous  sacrifice  by  the  prmce  of  Wales  of 
splendour  to  justice.— Situation  of  his  highness. — Satisfactory  adjnstments.— 
Proceedings  respecting  Mr.  Hastings. — ^Writings  in  his  defence.— The  nation  ' 
long  averse  to  nis  impeachment. — Basting's  cause  generalhr  popularw^-Elo* 

rtnce  gives  a  turn  to  pahKc  opinion.— Celebrated  speech  w  Mr.  Sheridan  otv 
Begum  ebarge.—Itsefiect»  on  the  bouse  of  commons  and  the  public.-*- 
Singular  instance  of  ks  impression  on  a  literary  defender  of  Mr.  Hastings^— A 
comnuttee  appointed  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment.-^The  c6mmons  im- 
peach Warren  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.— Supplies. — Favoura. 
ble  <tate  of  the  finances.— Mr.  l>undaa  bmga  forward  the  ntianciid.  state  of 
'British  In&a. — PromiaingiMpect  of  affairs. 

*  *  «  " 

HiBTOBT  recorded  that  France^and  England  had  been  usually  jealotis, 
and  often  ho9tile  :  statesmen  on  Both  sides  acted*  upon  an  adsumption, 
(hat  rivalry  and  enmity  were  unavoidable  consequences  of  their  situa- 
tion; and,  therefore,  that  the  -chief  ^objecta  of  external  policy  to  both, 
were  reciprocal  suspacioa,  and  provision  for  probable  enmity.  The  bold 
and  soariiig  genius  of  Pitt  was  not  to  be  trammelled  by  precedent :  he 
investigated  principle,  and  combining  generalization  with  the  experience  ' 
of  poBtiCal  systems  and  events,  easily  traced  effects,  either  good  or  bad, 
to  their  cansea  9  and  could  discover  in  what  cases  and  circumstances, 
continuance,  or  change  of  p)an,  or  of  practice,  was  expedient  or  unwise. 
The  sagacity  of  this  minister  analyzed  .the  history  and  spirit  of  the  wars 
which  had  l^en  carried  pn.between  Britain  and  France,  since  trade  and 
navigation  became  so  inucfa  the  objects  of  European- pursuits :  and  saw 
that  they  had  commonly  ariftn  from  a  deirire  on  the  side  of  France 
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of  equalliDg,  and  eiTen  surpaBsing,  Britain  on  her  pecutiar  eJement. 
He  considered  the  event,  as  well  as  the  origin:  every  endeavour  of 
cor  neighbour  to  triunii^  by  sea^had  diminished  the  riches  and  power 
which  she  sought  to  increase  by  a  contest :  both  her  commerce  and  na- 
val force  had  been  uniformly  reduced  by  the  very  wars,  through  which 
she  attempted  their  extension.  The  resources  of  Britain  had  risen  in 
proportion  to  the  power  which  she  was  compelled  to  combat ;  and  all 
the  confederacies  which  her  rival  could  form,  were  incapable  of  depriv- 
ing this  island  of  her  maritime  pre-eminence ;  hence  it  was  evident,  that 
no  state  which  sought  opulence  and  strength,  through  commercial  efforts, 
acted  wisdy  in  provoking,  to  conflict  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  who 
could  so  eTOCtually  destroy  the  trade  of  her  foes :  it  was,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  France  to  desist  from  that  hostile  policy  which  had  so  much 
obstructed  the  improvements  of  her  immense  resources.  Peace  with 
France  was  no  less  beneficial  to  Britain,  which  had  so  far  consulted  her 
advantage,  as  to  abstain  from  offensive  hostility  against  her  neighbour : 
within  the  period  of  great  commercial  enterprise  in  northern  and  western 
'Europe,  England  had  never  gone  to  war,  but  to  repel  aggression,  direct 
or  circuitous.  Concord  being  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
Pitt  conceived  the  noble,  design  of  changing  the  contentious  system  of 
policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed ;  and  the  execution,  though  difficult, 
he  had  solid  reasons  not  to  believe  impracticable.  That  hereditary  en- 
mity was  not  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  reconciliation  and  close  alli- 
ance, was  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  former  and  recent  relations 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  between  France  and  Austria.  Those 
powers,  which  had  been  the  constant  enemies  of  France  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  them  during  more  than  one  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  were  now  her  fastest  friends;  why  might  not  permanent 
amity  be  established  between  Britain  and  her  former  rival?  Tho  most 
effectual  means  of  inducing  the  two  countries  to  pursue  objects  so  condu- 
cive to  their  mutual  benefit,  he  thought,  would  be  a  commercial  intes- 
course,  which  should  reciprocally  increase  thq  value  of  produQtivc  labour. 
"  The  minister  derived  his  knowledge  and  philosophy  from,  the  purest 
souisces;  he  sought  informatioYi,  eitiier  particular  or  general)  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found  authentic'and  iiAportant:  ttnd  was  peculiarly  b^ppy  in 
'armnging  details,'  aiid,1rom  either  ipasses'or  systems;  scieding  and  ap- 
plying what  was  best  fitted  for  his  pjirjipoe.  Political  economy  aii^ 
commercial  sciendo  he  learned  from  Smith  :•  he  agreed  with  that  illus- 
triotM  writer  in  his  estimate  of  the  reeipiocal  advantage  that  might  accrue 
te  industriotiB  and  sfeilfllk  nations,  from  an  unfettered  tn^de,  which  bhould 
sttpdate  their  respective  efTorts.  Be&re  be  formed  bis  scheme  &r  pro- 
moting an  iaiercoarse  between  thd  two  chief  nations  of  the' world,  ha 
tpa4ie  himself  thoroughly,^apquaintechwith'&c  state  ^oC  facts,  the  actual 
produotions,  and  the  prt>bable  resources  of  the  raspective  countries.  Tho 
*ratnt8ter*p066ei43ed  that  ability  and  skill  in  choosing  coa^utors,  which 
results  from  a  .thorough  comprehension  of  characters,  and  a  nice' dis- 
cernment of  the  .appropriate  talents  and- knowledge,  dispQsttioqs  and 
conduct  |}ecali«]y  adapted  -to  any  specific  ^d.  For  commercial  inibrmn- 
*  tion  t^  doknce,  especiaUy«the  history jmd  aotukl  state  of  modem  tmdo, 
HP  m^  exceojded  Lord  Hawkesbury :  from  thas^ihje  statesman  ho  derived 
very  important  assiMa^ce  tMreparing  hia  sehemc.  (rreatly  did  he.idso 
profit  by  Mt»  £^en»  wfaosff^uteoecs  and  lonv^aancy  with  every  aub- 
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jocl  of  commerce  aed  diplomatic  experience,  rendered  him  a  most  valua- 
ble uuxili&ry  at  digesting  and  composing  the  plan  at  home,  and  the  ablest 
agent  for  negotiating  and  concluding  an  advantageous  agreement  with 
France.  £den  accordingly  repaired  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conducted  and 
completod  the  desired  arrangement  with  the  ministers  of  Louis. 

The  treaty  in  question  established  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  subjects  of  each  power  were  to  navigate 
and  resort  to  the  dominions  of  the  other,  without  any  disturbance  or  ques- 
tion, except  for  transgressing  the  laws.  The  prohibitory  duties  in  each 
kiagdomtby  enhancing  the  price,  had  reciprocally  discouraged  the  sale  of 
their  principal  commodities ;  these  were  now  modified  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  by  a  tari£  The  wines  of  France  to  be  imported  mto  England, 
were  subjected  to  no  higher  duty  than  the  productions  of  Portugal ;  the 
duties  on  brandies  and  various  other  articles  were  to  be  lowered  in  pro- 
portioi^S  and  the  commodities  of  Britain  were  to  be  equally  favoured  in 
France.  On  the  same  basis  of  reciprocity  were  the  articles  respecting 
disputes  between  the  mercantile,  maritime,  or  other  subjects  of  the  two 
countries^  and  various  details  of  civil,  commercial,  and  political  inter- 
course were  to  be  adjusted.  In  whatever  related  to  the  lading  and  unlad- 
ing of  ships,  the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  efTects,  the  succession 
to  personal  estates,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  individuals,  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  were  to  enjoy  in  their  respective  dominions  the  same 
privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  the  nation  or  nations  most  highly  fa- 
voured by  each*  Should,  hereafter,  through  inadvertency  or  otherwise, 
any  infractions,  or  contraventions  of  tlie  treaty  be  committed  on  either 
side,  the  friendship  and  good  understanding  should  not  immediately 
thereupon  be  interrupted ;  but  this  treaty  should  subsist  in  all  its  force, 
and  proper  remedies  should  be  procured  for  removing  the  inconveniences, 
as  likewise  for  the  reparation  of  injuries.  If  the  subjects  of  either  king- 
dom should  be  found  guilty,  they  only  should  be  punished  and  severely 
chastised.  The  relative  commercial  condition  and  resources,  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  grounded  his  conclusions,  he  gcnerahzed  into  concise  proposi- 
tions.  At  drst  sight  it  appeared,  that  France  had  the  advantage  in  the 
pTt  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  amount  of  her  natural  produce;  while 
Rritaio  wa»  on  her  part  confessedly  superior  in  her  manufactures  and 
artificial  productions.  This  was  their  relative  condition,  and  was  the 
precise  ground  on  which  he  imagined  that  a  valuable  correspondence  and 
co(iiiexio&  might  be  estabhshed.  Having  each  her  own  distinct  staples; 
each  that  which  the  other  wanted,  and  no  clashing  in  the  grand  outlines 
of  their  respective  riches  ;  they  were  hke  two  great  traders  in  different 
branches,  and  might  enter  into  a  trafllc  mutually  beneficial.  The  re- 
spective princes  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  revising  this  treaty 
after  tlie  term  of  twelve  years,  to  propose  and  make  such  alterations  as 
the  times  and  circumstances  should  have  rendered  proper  or  necessary 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  their  subjects.  This  revision  should  be 
t'oaipleted  in  i}\e  space  of  a  year,  after  which  the  present  treaty  should 
be  of  no  effect ;  but  in  thai  event  the  good  harmony  and  friendly  cor- 
rt^pondcace  between  that  wo  nations  should  not  sufer  the  least  dimi- 
nution* 

In  a  treaty  {termed  on  tl)e  basts  of  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade,  the  a4' 
vantage  tu  the  coc^dtcting  p«iUes  wq9,  and  necessarily  muat  .be,  in  fhe 
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compound  rates  of  their  resonrces  and  Bkilfol  indostry.  At  first  sight, 
frdm  the  climate  and  soil  of  France,  the  balance  of  commercial  benefit 
appeared  in  favour  of  that  country,  and  so  many  politicians  reasoned  with 
much  plausibility ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  profoundly  considered  the  relative 
circumstances,  and  justly  concluded  that  the  French  industry  and  skifl 
was  much  more  inferior  to  the  British  industry  and  skill,  than  the  French 
soil  and  climate  were  superior  to  the  British  soil  and  climate  ;  and  thus, 
that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  this  country  firom  the  freedom  of 
trade  :  experience  justified  his  conclusions. 

The  commercial  treaty  was  the  chief  object  which  occupied  the  pubUc 
attention  whep  parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  January,  1787.  The  speech 
from  tho  throne  mentioned  the  tranquil  state  of  Europe,  and  the  friendly 
dispositions  of  foreign  powers  to  this  country.  His  majesty  informed 
parliament,  that  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  had  been  concluded 
between  this  country  and  France,  and  recommended  it  to  the  coiftidera- 
tion  of  the  houses,  under  two  heads ;  its  tendency  to  encourage  the  indusr 
try  and  extension  of  commerce,  and  to  promote  such  an  amicable  inter- 
course as  would  give  additional  permanence  to  the  blessings  of  j>eace  : 
these  were  also  the  objects  which  his  majesty  had  in  view  in  othci* 
treaties  which  be  was  negotiating.  A  convention  was  formed  between 
Britain  and  S[^ain,  respecting  the  cutting  of  logwood:  he  farther  directed 
their  attention  to  plans,  which  had  been  framed  by  his  orders,  for  trans- 
porting to  Botany  Bay,  in  New  Holland,  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order 
to  remove  the  inconvenierice  which  arose  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gaols  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom:  he  trusted  they  would  also  devise 
regulations  for  simplifying  the  public  accounts  in  various  branches  of  the 
revenue :  he  relied  upon  the  uniform  continuance  of  their  exertions  in 
pursuit  of  such  objects,  as  might  tend  still  fa/ther  to  improve  the  national 
resources,  and  to  promote  and  confirm  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
people.  In  discussing  the  proposed  answer  to  the  speech,  some  gene- 
ral observations  were  made  upon  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Fox ;  but  they  pro- 
duced no  debate  as  the  minister  and  his  friends  reserved  their  reasonings 
until  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  properly  before  the  house. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  parliament.  Aflw' 
the  minister  had  explained  and  supported  the  object,  spirit,  and  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty,  numbers  of  the  opposite  side  attacked  it  on  ft  variety 
of  grounds,  as  relative  to  commerce,  revenue,  the  naval,  and  the  politi- 
cal  interests  of  Britain.  The  arguments  derived  from  our  manoiacturesi.. 
were,  they  contended,  founded  on  a  presumption,  that  the  French  cha- 
Tacter  would  not  admit  of  equal  industry  as  the  English  :  that  opinion 
waff  asserted  to  be  unjust :  the  treaty  would  facilitate  andencoumge  that 
contraband  trade,  which  it  had  been  the  professed  object  of  Mr.  ^tt's 
policy  to  suppress :  the  free  access  of  French  ships  to  the.  Brttish 
shores,  would  be  unquestionably  by  many  employed  to  the  puiposea  of 
smuggling,  and  thus  the  revenue  would  bie  greatly  injured..  By  reducing 
the  duties  on  French  wines,  we  hdd  conceded  advantages  to  J'rancci  for 
which  we  did  not  reCeive.an  equivalent;  we  had  farther  interfered  with 
the  Methveh  treaty^  and  the  interests  of  our  tiatura}  ally,  Bortugal.  Be-  • 
specting  the  naval  op«ra!tion  pf  the  treaty,  U  was  s  substitution  ^f  a  near 
for  a  remote  market,  and  requiring,  short  trip^,  would  not  exercise,  nor 
form  naytical  skill :  but  the  M^tical  effeete of  thetreaty  were  chiefiy  re- 
probated :  one  argumenti  ofltt  repeated,  ins  foosded  upon  an  authority. 
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to  wbich  miny  politiciaiis  would  bow  on  tiie  recurrence  of  precueJy 
sbnular  cases.     Mr.  Pitt,  the  elder,  having  found  the  country  at  war  with 
France,  had  displayed  the  whole  vigour  of  his  genius  in  measures  most 
fatally  hostile  to  France ;  therefore  it  was  unwise  in  any  minister  to  cut- 
trrate  friendship  with  France,  and  particularly  wrong  in  the  son  of  such 
a  father.     France  was  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  and  no  sincerity 
could  be  expected  in  any  professions  of  friendship,  no  stability  in  any 
contract :  nations  which  bordered  on  each  other,  could  never  thoroughly 
agree,  for  this  single  reason,  that  they  were  neighbours :  all  history  and 
experience,  according  to  opposition,  assured  ua  of  the  fact.     Mr.  Fox 
in  particular  maintained,  that  France  was  the  inveterate  and  imalterable 
enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  no  mutual  interest  could  possibly  eradicate 
what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  constitution.     The  intercourse  whtcb  this 
treaty  would  produce,  must  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  superior  national 
character  of  England.     Evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners. 
The  nearer  the  two  nations  were  drawn  into  contact,  and  the  more  suc- 
cessfully they  were  invited  to  mingle  with  each  other,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  remaining  morals,  principles,  and  vigour  of  the  English 
national  mind,  would  be  enervated  and  corrupted.  No  commercial  treaty 
formed  between  the  two  countries  had  ever  been  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
try :  on  the  contrary,  that  which  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  would 
have  been  extremely  injurious,  and  every  mercantile  connexion  with 
France  bad  been  always  injurious  to  England.     In  defence  of  the  treaty 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  comparative  character  of  the  English  and 
French  manufactures,  and  artificial  productions  would  render  the  free 
trade  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  to  France,  notwithstanding  her 
soil,  climate,  and  natural  produce.     We  had  agreed  by  this  treaty  to 
take  from  France,  on  small  duties,  the  luxuries  of  her  soil,  which,  how- 
ever, the  refinement  of  thid  country  had  converted  into  necessaries.  The 
wines  of  France,  with  all  their  high  duties,  already  found  their  way  to 
our  tables ;'  and  was  it  then  a  serious  injury  to  admit  them  on  easier 
tenns?  The  admission  of  them  would  not  supplant  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal or  of  Spain,  but  only  a  useless  and  pernicious  manufacture  in  our 
own  country.     The  diminution  on  brandy  was  also  an  eligible  measure, 
and  would  have  a  material  effect  in  preventing  the  contraband  trade,  in 
an  article  so  much  used.     It  had  been  objected,  that  no  beneficial  treaty 
would  be  formed  between  this  country  and  France,  because  no  such 
treaty  bad  ever  been  formed,  and  because,  on  the  contrary,  a  commer- 
cial intercoarae  with  her  had  always  been  hurtful  to  England :  this  rea- 
soning was  completely  fallacious :  it  deduced  a  similar  conclusion  from 
totally  dissimilar  premises.    For  a  long  series  of  years  we  had  no  com- 
inercia]  connexion  with  France,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  respective 
productions  were  totally  changed.     When  a  treaty  was  proposed  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  England  was  extremely  deficient  in  those  manufactures 
in  which  she  now  excelled,  and  much  inferior  to  France  in  produce ;  by 
afiree  trade  she  must  then  have  been  a  great  loser,  because  she  would 
have  given  much  more  than  she  would  have  received  :  now  she  would 
be  a  great  gainer,  because  she  would  receive  much  more  than  she  gave. 
The  present  treaty  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the  stipulations 
with  PortugaL     The  French  wines  would  be  still  much  dearer,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  the  duties.    In  '^  political  view  it  certainly 
could  be  no  argument  agatnat  the  adoption  of  a  aystem  of  conduct  in  one 
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species  of  circumstances,  that  a  contrary  system  had  been  pursued  with 
acknowledged  wisdom  in  a  difierent  situation  of  aiTairs.     Although  Mr. 
Pitt  the  father  had,  when  his  country  was  at  war  with  France,  employed 
the  most  energetic  and  successful  eflbrts  to  be  victorious  in  war,  that  was 
no  reason  that  Mr.  Pitt  the  son  should  not  endeavour  equally  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances,  by  promoting  commerce  with  the  same 
country  when  at  peace.     The  minister  himself  controverted  Mr.  Fox's 
position,  that  France  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of  the  country.     The 
existence  of  eternal  enmity  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  experience  of  poli- 
tical societies.     Every  state  recorded  in  history  had  been  at  different 
times  in  friendship  or  amity  with  its  several  neighbours.  The  dissension 
between  France  and  this  country  has  arisen  from  mistaken  ambition  on 
her  side  ;  there  was  no  more  natural  antipathy  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman,  than  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  or  a 
Frenchman  and  a  German.  France,  after  being  long  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  had  at  last  discovered,  that  it  was  much  more  advantageous 
for  both  parties  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony,  than  to  impair  their  re- 
spective strength,  and  exhaust  theur  resources.  Hostilities  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  France  and  Austria,  without  very  long  intervals  of  peace, 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  profound  peace  had  subsisted  between  France  and  England ; 
there  was  nothing  improbable  in  an  idea  that  such  a  system  might  again 
prevail ;  but  should  war  again  arise,  would  the  treaty  deprive  us  of  our 
natural  watchfulness,  or  our  accustomed  strength  ?  On  the  contrary,  as 
it  must  enrich  the  nation,  it  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her 
to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  poweriui  effect :  but  it  was  now  much 
less  likely  that  our  resources  should  be  called  for  such  a  purpose,  than 
at  former  periods.     If  ever  France  and  her  allies  could  have  expected  to 
overwhelm  England,  their  hopes  might  have  been  sanguine  in  the  Ame- 
rican war ;  they  had  united  the  whole  maritime  world  to  reduce  her  com- 
merce and  her  navy,  but  they  had  totally  failed  in  reducing  our  naval 
power,  and  sunk  her  finances  to  a  situation  of  extreme  embarrassment ; 
hence,  though  it  was  always  the  interest  of  France  to  avoid  war  witii 
Great  Britain,  her  present  circumstances  rendered  it  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  which,  under  her  embarrassment, 
would  expose  her  to  inevitable  bankruptcy*     Oa  the  other  hand  by  cul- 
tivating a  connexion  with  this  country,  she  must  perceive  the  means  of 
recovering  from  her  difficulties.  From  all  these  considerations,  we  might 
safely  infer  the  sincerity  of  France ;  no  doubt  that  country  would  gain 
by  the  treaty ;  the  French  would  not  yield  advantages  without  the  ez» 
pectation  of  a  return :  imless  the  other  party  derived  benefit  from  the 
agreement,  we  could  have  little  hopes  of  its  permanency ;  but  Britoii 
would  reap  much  more  advantage.  France  gained  for  her  wines,  and  her 
productions,  an  extensive  and  opulent  market ;  we  did  the  same  to  a 
much  greater  degree :  she  procured  a  market  of  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple; we  a  market  of  twenty-four  millions;  France  gained  this  market 
for  her  produce,  which,  employed  few  hands  in  the  preparation,  gave 
small  encouragement  to  navigation,  and  afforded  little  to  the  stato ;  wc 
gained  this  market  for  our  manufactures,  which  employed  many  hundred 
thousand  of  our  coantrynia|^  in  coUeettog  the  maleriais  from  all  corners 
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of  die  worM,  adranced  our  maritime  strength,  and  ia  everf  artklo  and 
atage  ofiu  progress  contributed  largely  to  the  state. 

The  treaty  underwent  many  and  various  discussions  through  its  pas- 
sage in  botti  houses ;  and  although  there  neither  was,  nor  indeed  could 
he,  much  novelty  of  argument,  as  it  had  been  so  fully  canvassed,  yet  in 
^(h  houses  it  called  forward  an  exhibition  of  commercial  kaowledge  aad 
philosophy,  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British,  and 
consequently  in  any  senate.  In  the  house  of  commons  several  yottn^ 
members  very  eminently  distinguished  themselves,  by  speeches  for  and 
againat  tbe  treaty,  especially  Mr.  Grenville  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Windham  on  the  other.  In  the  house  of  peers,  though  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Lord  Car- 
lisle, with  other  peers  on  both  sides,  eierted  their  respective  di>ilitietf 
upon  this  subject,  yet  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  reasonings  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Marquis  of  Landsdown,  and  the  Bishop  of  Landaff.  Thtf 
oration  of  the  former  noblemen  in  some  respects  coincided  with  the  sup- 
porters, and  in  others  with  the  opposers,  of  the  treaty.  He  with  minis- 
ters contended  on  the  sound  policy  of  cukivating  an  amicable  intercourse 
with  France ;  and  with  the  other  side,  that  the  reciprocity  on  which  fher 
treaty  was  said  to  be  founded  was  merely  ideal,  and  that  Britain  must 
greatly  lose  by  the  stipulation :  these  objections  were  weighty,  if  well 
grounded ;  nevertheless  he  declared  his  warm  and  cordial  support  of  the 
treaty.*  The  Bishop  of  Landaff,  in  his  oration,  manifested  the  same 
vigour  of  mind  and  industry  of  inquiry,  which  rendered  him  so  eminent 
in  ehemistiy  and  theology,  and  procured  the  applause  of  botb  parties. 
The  treaty  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  March  an  address  was  presented  to  both  houses,  lestifying 
their  joint  approbation  of  the  treaty  with  France. 

The  conventioq  with  Spain,  to  which  his  majesty's  speech  had  alluded 

^  An  altercation  arose  from  the  debate  between  the  Marquis  and  the  D\i1ee  of 
Bichmond:  the  former  had  stated  the  danger  of  the  fortifications  of  Cherbur^,. 
and,  while  on  that  subject^  had  dtgreued  to  make  a  severe  animadversion  on  his 
grace's  plan  for  fortify mg  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  duke  observed,  that 
the  marquis's  opinion  declared  orally  and  in  writing,as  witnesses  and  letters  could 
prove,  had*  when  himself  minister,  declared  his  perfect  spprobation  of  tbe  plan, 
to  reprobate  which  he  had  now  deviated  from  the  question.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever,  in  investigation,  that  the  marquis  had  never  expressly  and  explicitly  either 
said  or  written,  that  he  concurred  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  bis  grace  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  other  hearers,  had  only  inferred  his  sentiments  from  his  words  and  con- 
duct, but  could  not  affirm  that  he  had  plainly  and  categorically  said,  that  he  ap- 
proved  of  the  plan.  They^  thought  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  plan,  because  he 
spoke  <dii  very  favourably  when  consulted  on  the  subject.  He  had,  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  included  a  sum  for  tbe  proposed  fortifications  in  the  estimates  of 
expense  for  the  year.  His  lordship,  however,  now  declared,  that  he  had  always 
disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and  challenged  his  grace  to  produce  a  scrap  of  writing 
to  the  contrary.  Although,  by  this  declaration,  it  would  appear  that  those  sens- 
ton  were  mistaken  in  their  construction  of  his  words  and  actions,  it  must  be  aU 
lowed,  that  their  interpretation  was,  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  reasoning,  not 
very  unnatural.  The  applicability,  however,  of  a  general  criterion  to  the  expla- 
nation of  a  particular  case,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  stibject.  Tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  went  so  far  a»  to  charge  his  lordship 
with  insincerity ;  an  allegation  which  the  noble  peer  reprobated  with  great  indig- 
nation. In  vmdicating  himself,  tbe  Marquis  of  Lansdown  asserted  that  opbitskss 
TMu  kit  characUrkHc,  and  that  it  was  solely  from  th€!tlonsideration  of  the  unf^uard- 
edness  of  his  temper,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friefrtds,  he  had  secluded  himsel 
from  the  world. 
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Avui  of  very  fvecondary  ;ind  subordinate  moment,  when  compared  with 
the  treaty  that  we  have  been  considering ;  nevertheless,  it  was  by  no 
means  unimportant.  The  agreement  in  question  was  concluded  the  14th 
of  Jul3r*  1786,  and  chiefly  regarded  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood. 
The  British  possessions  on  the  Musquito  shore  were  ceded  in  exchange 
for  a  tract  of  land  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  contract  produced  lit- 
tle animadversion  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  underwent  severe  stric- 
tures  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  opponents  of  administration  contended, 
that  we  certainly  could  have  made  a  better  bargain,  than  to  have  ceded 
to  Spain  a  tract  of  land,  at  least,  as  large  as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Por- 
tagal,  which  yielded  us  cotton,  indigo,  mahogany,  and  sugar,  in  exchange 
for  a  liberty  to  cut  logwood,  and  a  scanty  settlement  of  twelve  miles  in 
extent ;  it  was  moreover  ungrateful  to  the  British  subjects  who  resided 
there  on  the  faith  of  our  protection,  and  who  had  contributed  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  assist  their  country.  Ministers  replied  that  the  com* 
plaint  respecting  the  value  of  the  cession  arose  from  geographical  and 
statistical  inaccuracy.  The  territory  which  we  relinquished  was  much 
less  extensive  and  productive,  than  lords  in  opposition  apprehended.  On 
the  second  subject  of  censure  they  asserted,  that  the  number  of  British 
subjects  settled  there  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro« 
vision  was  made  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  effects:  these  ar- 
guments being  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  housOy  they  declared 
their  approbation  of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  subjects  recommended  to  parliament  by  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  was  the  consolidation  of  the  customs*  The  increasing  commerce 
of  this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  accumulated  burthens  on  the 
other,  had  so  widely  exceeded  the  expectation  of  our  ancestors,  and  all 
the  grounds  of  calculation  on  which  they  founded  their  system  of  finance, 
that  the  principles  which  they  adopted,  though  sufficiently  suited  to  the 
narrow  and  confined  scale  of  our  former  exigencies  and  resources  were 
no  longer  applicable.  The  consequence  of  retaining  the  old  principle, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  had  been  in  several  points 
of  view  very  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  The  first  instilti- 
tion  of  the  subsisting  duties  of  the  customs  was  made  by  the  statute  of 
the  twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  XL  under  the  name  of  tonnage  and 
poundage ;  the  first,  an  impost  upon  wines,  measured  by  the  quantity- 
imported  ;  and  the  second,  on  the. price  of  all  other  articles.  The  last 
was  therefore  liable  to  great  inaccuracies  ;  it  was  not  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  real  value  of  the  commodities,  but  by  an  arbitary  estimation; 
perhaps  the  market  price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  imposing  the  duty: 
this  principle,  when  once  adopted,  was  pursued  in  every  fresh  subsidy: 
in  some  instances  it  had  operated,  by  imposing  additional  duties  calculat- 
ed at  80  much  per  cent,  upon  the  duty  already  paid ;  in  others  it  laid  a 
farther  impost  of  the  same  description  on  a  particular  denomination  of 
the  commodity ;  almost  all  the  additional  subsidies  had  been  appropriat- 
ed to  some  specific  fund  for  the  payment  of  certain  annuities :  there  must, 
thereforei  be  a  separate  calculation  for  each  made  at  the  custom  house ; 
and  from  the  complexity  of  the  whole  system,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  a  merchant  could  be  acquainted,  by  any  calculations  of  his  own, 
with  the  exact  amount  of  what  he  was  to  pay.  To  remedy  this  great 
abuse,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  abolish  all  the  duties  that  now  subsisted  in 

*  Set  State  Pspert. 
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t\us  confused  and  complex  manner,  and  to  substitute  one  single  duty  on 
each  arfiele,  amounting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  aggregate  of  the  va- 
rious subsidies  now  paid  ;  only  where  a  fraction  was  found  in  any  of  the 
sums,  to  change  it  for  the  nearest  integral  number,  usually  taking  the 
higher  rather  than  the  lower.     This  advance  would  produce  an  increase 
in  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  20,0001.  per  annum,  and  lay  upon  the 
public  a  burthen,  which  must  be  amply  compensated  by  the  relief  which 
the  merchants  were  to  experience  from  the  intended  alteration.     Mr. 
Pitt  had  given  complete  attention  to  this  business ;  and  had  not  \efi  one 
person  unconsulted  from  whom  any  information  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
the  greatest  diligence  had  been  used  to  circulate  the  plan  among  the 
most  competent  judges  of  those  persons  who  were  immediately  concern- 
ed in  its  operation  and  effects.     The  proposed  scheme  caused  no  debate ; 
the  object  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  and  the  means  so  well  adapt- 
ed, as  to  command  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  whole  house;* 
and  a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced  and  passed.     On  the  26th  of 
Aprily  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  bill,  stating,  that 
notorious  frauds  had  been  committed  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  post 
horses,  and  providing  that,  as  a  remedy  to  the  evil,  the  tax  should  be 
farmed.     The  several  districts  were  to  be  put  to  public  auction  at  the 
present  amount  received  in  each,  and  at  the  highest  rate  which  it  ever 
had  produced  ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  there  would  be  many  candidates ; 
hence  the  full  value  might  be  expected.     Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  bill,  as 
tending  to  enlarge  the  number  of  collectors  very  considerably,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown :  it  was,  besides, 
argued  against  the  proposed  mode  of  taxation,  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  to  the  general  system  of  our  reve- 
nue ;  and  was  the  mode  adopted  under  arbitrary  governments,  and  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  oppression  in  France  :  the  precedent  was  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming,  and  required  to  be  warmly  resisted  in  the  outset 
To  these  objections  the  minister  and  his  friends  replied,  that  although 
farmers  of  the  revenue  contributed,  under  arbitrary  governments,  very 
greatly  to  the  miseries  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  not  from  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  but  from  the  system  under  which  it  was  exercised. 
The  powers  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  were  no  greater  than  those  at  pre- 
sent intrusted  to  collectors  :  after  considerable  discussion,  tlie  bill  pass- 
ed both  houses  without  a  division. 

A  subject  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  which  became 
repeatedly  tlie  object  of  its  consideration  in  succeeding  sessions :  this  was 
a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.  The  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England  were  very  considerable,  both  in  num- 
ber and  opulence  ;  and  certain  classes  of  them  derived  great  lustre  from 
the  learning  and  genius  of  their  leaders.  Among  them  there  were  not  a 
few  active,  bold,  and  aspiring  men ;  these  very  naturally  wished  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  power,  to  rise  to  a  political  superiority  over  those  to  whom 
they  might  fancy  themselves  intellectually  superior.     Among  sectarians, 

•  Mr,  Barke,  who  rose  tfnmediately  ifter  the  minister,  profcfscd  that  it  did  not 
become  him,  or  those  who  like  him  unfortunttely  felt  it  to  be  frequently  their 
duty  to  oppoie  the  measurei  of  government,  to  content  themselves  with  a  lullen 
acquieaceaee:  bttt  on  the  contrary  to  rise  manfully  and  do  justice  to  the  mea- 
«ire«  and  to  return  their  thanks  to  its  author,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
•oontry .    See  ptrlismentwy  debates,  1797. 
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the  influence  of  their  ministers  is  generally  greater  than  under  an  estab- 
lishment. The  relation  between  the  dissenting  pastor  and  his  flock  is 
voluntary ;  whereas  between  a  clergyman  and  parishoners  it  is  created 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  former  has,  from  his  situation,  dependent 
OB  the  liberality  of  his  employers,  the  strongest  motives  of  interest  to  ac* 
commodate  himself  to  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  humours  ;*  be* 
cause,  if  he  thwart  these,  the  proceeds  of  his  labours  will  be  much  dimi^ 
nished.  The  latter,  being  independent  of  the  bounty  of  those  whom  the 
constitution  of  the  country  has  delegated  to  his  spiritual  care,  has  no  in* 
ierested  motive  to  gratify  his  parishoners,  any  farther  than  is  consistent 
with  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  sectarian  minister,  like  a  tradesman,  de- 
pends /or  subsistence  on  his  customers;!  and  the  sure  way  of  increasing 
the  number  of  those  is  obsequiousness,  j;  The  beneficed  clergyman,  as 
a  gentleman,  may  cultivate  the  good  will  of  his  people,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  most  deserving ;  but  in  paying  his  court  need  not  stoop  be- 
neath a  dignified  equality.  Sectarians  also  are  infinitely  more  addicted  to 
theolbgical  disputations,  than  members  of  an  established  church.  The 
zealous  agitators  of  controversy  naturally  regard  with  much  veneration 
the  chief  professor  of  their  tenets.  From  these  causes  the  influence  of 
dissenting  preachers  over  their  employers  was  and  must  have  been  very 
great  It  certainly  then  was  very  easy  for  them  to  render  the  people 
zealous  and  eager  to  procure  privileges  so  gratifying  to  human  passions, 
nor  were  they  actually  wanting  in  attempts  to  predispose  the  public  in 
their  bvour.  Many  of  their  preachers  were  literary  undertakers,  who 
would  write  on  any  or  every  subject.  Doctors  Price,  Priestley,  and 
some  others,  furnished  ideas,  which  by  the  assistance  of  dilation,  repe- 
tition! and  prolixity,  sent  to  the  world  numberless  books  and  pamphlets 
pn  the  severe  policy  of  the  British  constitution,  which,  in  its  allotment  of 
offices,  had  required  certain  standards  of  qualification  and  disposition  to 
discharge  the  respective  duties.  There  were  circumstances  which  they 
conceived  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  The  dissenters 
had  coincided  with  the  majority  of  the  established  church,  in  supporting 
the  minister  of  the  crown  and  people  against  the  leader  of  a  confederacy ; 
thence  they  inferred  that  grtUitude  would  induce  him  to  support  a  cause, 
in  the  discussion  of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges  ;  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  to  be  guided  by  private  aflection  in  deliberating  on  a  question  of 
public  expediency.  The  minister  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  various  dissenters,  especially  Mr.  Beaufoy :  this  consideration,  they 
apprehended  would  have  gneat  weight  in  determiotng  the  part  which  he, 
AS  a  LAWGIVER,  was  to  act.  Mr.  Fox,  from  his  general  eagerness  to  di- 
minish restraints,  had  oAen  professed,  and  uniformly  manifested,  disap- 
f  probation  of  tests  and  subscriptions  :  it  was  nnt  doubted  he  would  be 
liendly  to  the  project,  the  whole  dissenting  interest,  supported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  two  partieti  would,  they  trusted,  produce  the  desired 
repeal. 

^  Delegates  were  appointed  to  arrange  and  conduct  their  plans ;  these 
4id  not  directly  petition  parliament,  but  first  published  and  dispersed  a 
paper  which  they  called  *<  the  case  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  with  re- 

*  Bee  Hume^  vol.  ii  p.  301.  prefatory  to  the  history  of  th«  refbrmation. 
t  Ibid.302.. 
^  ♦  The  Bcader  win  obaei«ve,  that  here  I  merely  describe  tl|e  general  tendency  of 
eitaatioB  to  iafluence  conduct. 
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ference  to  the  test  and  corporation  acts.'^*  This  treatise  exhibited  the 
histozj  of  the  corporation  and  teat  acts;  the  hardships  to  which  consci- 
entious  dissenters  were  exposed  by  those  restrictory  statutes ;  and  en- 
dearoared  to  demonstrate  both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  aflbrding 
them  efiectual  relief.  When  this  representation  explained  to  the  public 
thdr  apprehension  of  the  predicament  in  which  they  stood,  the  dissent- 
ers engaged  Mr.  Beofoy  to  move,  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  those  acts.  In  introducing  this  subject,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  the  senator  in  the  Brst  place,  stated,  what  were  the 
exceptionable  provisions  of  the  law;  and  in  the  next,  the  peculiar  period 
and  circumistances  of  its  enactment.  The  test  act  required  of  every 
person  accepting  a  civil  office,  or  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  to 
take  the  sacrament  within  a  limited  time ;  and  if,  without  qualifying  him- 
self, he  continued  to  occupy  any  office,  or  hold  any  commission,  he  not 
only  incurred  a  large  pecuniary  penalty,  but  was  disabled  thenceforth  for 
ever  from  bringing  any  action  in  course  of  law ;  from  prosecuting  a  suit 
in  the  courts  of  equity;  firom  being  the  guardian  of  a  child,  or  the  ex- 
ecutor of  a  deceased  person,  and  receiving  any  legacy.  On  the  second 
head,  he  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  act,  and  the  noted  though  des- 
picable artifice  by  which  Charles  II.  defeated  its  repeal.f  He  farther 
endeavoured  to  provci  that  the  dissenters  had  always  been  favourable  to 
the  present  happy  establishment,  and  that  their  general  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  every  true 
patriot.  Lord  North,  who  had  been  lately  deprived  of  the  organs  of 
sight,  and  tliereby  prevented  from  regular  and  constant  attendance  in 
parliament,  came  that  day  forward  to  defend  the  church  from  appre- 
hended encroachment.  His  lordship,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  impress- 
ed with  the  sentiments  which  that  university  has  uniformly  inculcated, 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  episcopal  doctrines.  Though  too  benevo- 
lent in  disposition  and  mild  in  temper  for  bigotry,  he  was  the  warm  friend 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  had 
always  opposed  the  dissenters  when  applying  for  a  change.  Pie  now  de- 
clared himself,  though  attached  to  the  church,  the  sincere  friend  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  Far  should  he  be  from  opposing  the  present  motion,  if 
it  sought  no  more  than  the  free  and  entire  exercise  of  the  rights  of  con* 
science ;  but  it  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  an  act,  which  was  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  constitution,  and  to  which  we  owed  the  inestimable  blessf 
ings  of  freedom ;  and  recommended  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  happy 
experience  of  a  century.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  test  act  was  an  in- 
dignity to  the  dissenters,  but  had  we  not  resolved,  that  no  monarch 
should  sit  on  the  throne  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  test?  If  the 
throne  were  offered  to  any  prince,  who,  from  motives  of  conscience, 
declined  this  condition,  surely  the  refusal  of  the  throne  to  that  prince 
would  he  no  indignity*  There  was  no  complaint  of  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny;  nniversal  toleration  was  established;  let  them  therefore  guard  against 
change  in  the  church,  nor  confound  the  free  exercise  of  religion  with  ad- 
missibility to  civil  and  military  appointments.  Mr.  Pitt  supported  tho 
same  side  of  tho  question ;  and  b^an  by  marking  the  difference  between 
civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  trusts  on  th9 

*  See  Domcftie  Literatore  in  the  Kew  Annual  Review  for  17B7. 
I  llume,  vol  iv. 
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other.    The  former,  ereij  good  constitution  of  government  must  secure 
to  ail  its  subjects ;  the  latter  was  bestowed  with  discrimination,  according 
to  individual  qualification  and  disposition,  of  which  the  community  had 
the  right  of  judging  by  any  rule  that  it  thought  expedient.     The  test  was 
merely  the  condition  required  by  the  einployer  from  persons  to  whom  he 
committed  a  trust     Every  master  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  declare 
the  conditions  in  which  he  would  admit  service ;  and  none  could  be 
aggrieved  by  an  exclusion  arising  from  himself.     The  present  therefore, 
was  not  a  question  of  grievance  and  redress,  but  'simply  of  pohcy.     On 
this  question  legislation  had  only  one  subject  of  deliberation,  was  it  ex- 
pedient, in  the  present  circumstances,  sentiments,  and  principles  of  the 
dissenters,  for  the  nation  to  employ  them  in  certain  specified  offices  ?  To 
such  an  inquiry,  every  recapitulation  of  former  history  was  extraneous: 
a  repeal  might  have  been  wise  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  unwise  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.     The  dissenters  were,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of 
men,  who  were  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  parliament ;  but  there  was 
another  class  equally  respectable,  and  more  numerous,  whose  fears  on 
this  pccasion  would  be  alarmed.    Many  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land conceived,  that  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  constitution  would  be 
seriously  injured,  and  their  apprehensions  were  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
If  he  were  arguing  on  principles  of  right,  he  should  not  talk  of  alarm ;  but 
he  had  already  said,  he  was  arguing  upon  principles  of  expediency.  The 
church  and  state  were  united  upon  principles  of  expediency  ;  and  it  con- 
cerned those,  to  whom  the  well  being  of  the  state  was  intrusted,  to  take 
care  that  the  church  should  not  rashly  be  demolished.    The  persons  who 
now  applied,  declared,  that  they  meant  nothing  political  by  their  apphea- 
tion ;  but  he  must  look  at  human  actions  to  find  out  the  springs.     High- 
ly as  he  thought  of  many,  of  the  present  dissenters,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve there  were  persons  among  them,  who  would  not  admit  that  any  es- 
tablishment was  necessary ;  and  against  such  it  became  the  legislature  to 
be  upon  (heir  guard.  Doctor  Priestley,  whose  abilities  and  learning  were 
very  high,  and  whose  opinions  were  received  as  oracles  by  a  certain  class 
of  dissenters,  had  proclaimed  enmity  against  the  church.    Sectarians  (he 
said)  were  wisely  placing  sis  it  were,  grain  by  grain,  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
to  which  the  match  would  one  day  be  laid  to  blow  up  the  fabric  of  error, 
which  could  never  be  again  raised  upon  the  same  foundation.     When  he 
saw  proceedings,  intended  to  subvert  so  important  a  part  of  our  polity, 
he  thought  circumspection  and  vigilance  absolutely  necessary :  when 
there  was  an  avowed  design  to  sap  the  fortress,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  garrison  to  secure  the  outposts :  the  dissenters  already  enjoyed  every 
mental  freedom  to  serve  God,  according  to  their  consciences,  in  the 
most  ample  degree  :  what  they  now  required,  was  inexpedient  and  dan- 
gerous.    These  sentiments  deeply  impressed  the  house  :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion, the  proposition  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  one  hundred. 

Soon  after  this  application,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  granting  indulg- 
ence to  a  difierent  species  of  complainants ;  these  were  insolvent  debt- 
ors. The  vast  increase  of  commerce  poured  opulence  on  the  nation ; 
but  to  many  individuals,  unavoidable  losses  or  injudicious  speculations, 
brought  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Luxury,  growing  with  commerce  and 
riches,  spread  its  influence  over  society;  the  immense  fortunes  that 
wem  acquired  by  extortion  and  peculation  in  the  east,  and  during  the 
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Ameiican  war,  through  the  prodigal  efiusion  of  the  public  money,  stock- 
jobbing, afld  other  causes,  operated  upon  the  minds  of  many  traders, 
and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  of  rapid  accumulation.  This  spirit  sug- 
gested various  schemes,  which  being  much  more  extensive  than  ibe 
capital  that  could  be  employed,  failure  produced  certain  ruin.  Gaming 
ofewery  kind  was  extremely  prevalent :  the  example  of  some  very  emi- 
nent characters,  combining  with  their  winning  and  impressive  manners, 
infected  their  intimate  associates  with  this  particular  vice,  and  with 
general  extravagance ;  and  that  consequence  extended  itself  to  many  of 
their  pofitical  supporters.  The  metropolis  teemed  with  gambling  trades- 
men ;  these  became  strenuous  politicians,  who  wished  to  have  a  share  in 
directing  the  business  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  might  deliberate  in 
the  tavern,  they  neglected  their  shops ;  imitating  those  whom  they  ad- 
mired, they  followed  them  to  their  private  pastimes ;  and  closed  their 
exertions  in  the  king's  bench  or  fleet  prisons ;  and  the  number  of  impri- 
soned debtors,  through  either  misfortune  or  vice,  was  extremely  great. 
There  can  be  no  wise  and  just  reason  for  confining  a  debtor,  but  to  com- 
pel payment :  if  there  be  no  property  concealed,  confinement  of  the 
debtor  cannot  restore  the  creditor's  right :  were  it  practicable  to  compel, 
in  eveiy  case,  the  debtor  to  give  op  his  effects  to  the  creditor,  as  from 
effects,  not  person,  his  reimbursement  must  proceed,  imprisonment* 
might  appear  no  longer  to  answer  any  just  purpose  to  the  creditor.  The 
laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  were,  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
men,  deemed  a  great  blemish  in  the  legislative  code  of  the  country. 
Cautious,  however,  not  hastily  to  innovate,  lawgivers,  instead  of  chang- 
ing the  principle,  had  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  opera- 
tion by  temporary  expedients.  One  of  these  was  by  insolvent  acts, 
which  have  been  usually  passed  at  periods  of  various  distance,  when  the 
prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  so  full,  as  to  be  supposed  to  render  them 
absolutely  necessary.  The  last  of  these  had  been  passed  in  the  year 
17S0,  and  bills  of  this  kind  had  been  repeatedly  proposed,  but  negatived. 
This  year  a  proposition  to  a  similar  effect  was  made  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  the  chief  supporters  were  lord  Einnaird,  the  earl  of  Hopetoun, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,^  but  above  all  lord  Rawdon.     This  accomplished 

*  Mr.  Burke  delivered  the  following  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  in  his 
addrento  the  electors  of  Bristol : — **  There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law,  with 
relation  to  civil  debts.  One  is  that  every  nan  is  presumed  solvent ;  a  presump- 
tion,  in  inimmerable  casesy  directly  against  truth ;  therefore  the  debtor  is  order- 
ed»  on  a  aepposition  of  abUity  and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  bis  liberty  until  he  makes 
payment  By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency,  without  a  pardon  from 
his  creditors,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  life;  and  thus  a  miserable  mistaken  in- 
vention of  artificial  science  operates  to  change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment* 
and  to  scourge  misfortune  or  mdiscretion  with  a  punishment  which  the  law  does 
not  inflict  on  very  g^eat  crimes.  The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that 
putti^meat  is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  a  public  judge ;  but  is  referred 
to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  private,  nay  interested  and  irritated,  individual. 
He  who  formaflv  is,  and  substantiall^f  ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more 
than  ministerial,  a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a  private  man,  who  is  at  once 
judge  and  patty  r  every  idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  thb  {procedure.  If 
the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If 
it  be  a  crime*  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to  pardon  without  discretion* 
or  to  punbh  without  mercy  and  without  measure." 

fThis  nobleman,  hitherto  mentioned  in  the  history  as  the  earl  of  Surry,  had. 
about  a  year  before,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  by  the  death  of  fats  fiither.  The 
present  doka  is  the  first  protestant  representative  of  the  family. 
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nobleman  we  have  already  seen*  dUttngtrisbed  as  a  soldier :  equally 
excelling  in  the  arts  of  peace,  he  was  now  become  eminent  as  a  member 
of  the  senate.  VVith  his  many  other  yirtues,  remarkable  for  humanity, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  :  his  lordship  sup- 
ported the  liberation  of  insolvent  debtors  both  on  the  ground  of  mercy 
and  p<^cal  expediency.  Do  not  confine  debtors,  (he  said)  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  creditors  I  Do  not,  because  one  individual  is  malign 
nant  suffer  another  to  be  miserable  I  By  confining  insolvent  debtors, 
you  prevent  them  from  benefiting  themselves,  their  famyies,  and  the 
community ;  and  you  deprive  them  of  every  possible  means  of  indemni* 
fying  their  creditors.  Clauses  may  be  introduced,  which  would  relieve 
misfortuae,  witheut  suffering  fraud  to  escape.  Lord  Thuriow  had  been 
uniformly  the  chief  opposer  of  th^  several  insolvent  bills,  and  now  main- 
tained the  same  ground.  His  arguments  on  the  subject  have  been  fre- 
quently imputed  to  a  severe  unmerciful  disposition ;  but  whether  conclu- 
sive or  not,  when  fairly  canvassed,  th^y  discover  no  marics  of  such  a  spirit ; 
they  manifestly  arise  from  a  policy,  suggested  by  an  extensive  view  qf  a 
commercial  country,  and  the  means  of  encouraging  industry  and  fru^- 
ity,  and  restraining  idleness  and  extravagance :  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  of  his  reasoning,  these  were  evidently  his  objects.  His  lord- 
ship, to  answer  dieoretical  ingenuity,  which  expatiated  on  the  miseries 
that  a  rigorous  creditor  mi^t  inflict  on  an  innocent  though  unfortunate 
debtor,  stated  a  simple  and  broad  fact :  English  creditors,  as  a  collective 
body,  are  distinguished  for  lenity ;  to  support  this  assertion  he  appealed 
to  observation  and  experience ;  and  affirmed,  that  lawyers  and  judges, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  had  the  most  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  creditors,  were  beyond  all 
others  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth.  Lord  Mansfield  had 
observed  diat  for  twenty  prodigal  debtors,  there  scarcely  appeared  in  the 
course  of  law  one  cruel  creditor ;  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  discriminated 
between  misfortune  and  vice :  the  bankrupt  code  was  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  traders,  who  foiled  through  unforeseen  misfortunes ;  they  were 
the  proper  objects  of  generosity  and  protection ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  ran  in  debt,  knowing  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  pay, 
were  certainly  fit  subjects  of  that  severity,  which  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
empowered  their  creditorsf  to  exercise ;  besides,  in  the  last  insolvent 
act,  the  preamble  had  declared*,  that  it  was  not  likely  any  more  sucli 
acts  should  be  passed;  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  pledged  the  pubHc 
(kith  to  creditors :  as  he  was  inimical  to  the  insolvent  bill,  he  said  he  in- 
tended to  propose  several  regulations  for  mitigating  the  miseries  of  tnv 
prisoned  debtors.  The  bill  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-three  to  twelve. 

A  question  was  this  session  submitted  to  the  house  of  lords  concern- 
ing peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  acquired  British  peerages. 
During  the  preceding  summer,  the  earl  of  Abercorn,  and  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  of  tiio  kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been  called  to  the  dignity 
of  British  peers,  by  the  titles  of  viscount  Hamilton,  and  Baron  Douglas, 
notwithstanding  which  they  continued  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the 

*  Vol.  i.  pamm, 

f  Lord  Thuriow  did  not  here  overturn  the  objefitloo  to  a^iyateai- which  makea 
the  party  both  judge  and  puniaher. 
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pMmfd  of  Sootlaad*      Lord  Stormont  contended^  that  the  tight  of  repr^ 

aeatalioo  wu  granted  to  Scottish  peers  as  a  reoompense  for  the  loss  of 

an  beredilaiy  seat  in  parliament;  thoee  who  no  longer  suffered  the  loss, 

could  tliefefore  no  longer  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  compensation. 

Harnig  recapiUiIaied  the  history  of  the  union  to  illastrate  his  positionsy 

he  mored  that  the  earl  of  Abercorn  and  the  duke  cf  Queensberry,  who 

btd  been  chosen  in  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers,  having  been  eieated 

peos  of  (Ireat  BittaiB,  thereby  ceased  to  sit  in  thai  boose  as  representa- 

tivee  of  the  peeerage  of  Scotland.    His  lordship  rested  his  principal 

atguiaent  on  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  lends,  which  was  passed  in 

January,  1709,  that  a  peer  of  Sootland,  sitting  in  the  parliament  of  Great 

Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  patent  passed  since  tiie  union,  had  no  right  to  vote 

in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.     From  this  opinion  of 

the  house,  declaring  that  such  peers  could  not  choose  representativesi 

his  lordship  inferred,  that  they  could  not  be  representatives  themselves. 

Lford  Loughborough  supported  this  constructive  interpretation;  lord 

Thuriow,  on  the  contiary,  maintRined,  that  a  resololion  of  either  house 

did  not  oonstitate  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  they  ought  to  abide  by 

that  law  accordiBg  to  its  literal  meaning.     Another  debate  soon  after 

took  place  on  a  question,  nearly  connected  with  this,  but  to  which  the 

resolution  of  1709  more  directly  applied:  whether  British  peers,  created 

sinee  the  imion,  could  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Scottish  representative: 

both  sides  were  supported  and  opposed  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  the 

foregoing  case;  and  both  motions  were  negatived.* 

A  subject  equally  interesting  and  important  at  this  6me  attracted  the 
public  attention,  and  underwent  a  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  amiable,  engaging,  and  accomphshed,  with  a 
vigorous  understanding,  possessed  of  strong  auctions,  and  was  not  with- 
out that  disposition  to  pleasure  which  so  often  accompanies  the  sensi* 
bflity  and  animation  of  youth,  especially  in  such  rank  and  circumstances 
as  easily  afford  the  objeets  of  pnrdvit  and  the  means  of  attainment.     AU 
tached  to  the  lak  sex,  the  manly  beauly  of  his  (ace  and  person,  apart 
&om  his  other  advantages,  procured  him,  in  the  susceptible  hearts  of  his 
comitry  women,  incitements,  whtcb  while  it  is  admitted  as  a  moral  propo- 
sition that  ascetic  virtae  ought  to  have  resisted,  it  must  be  allowed  as  an 
historical  fact,  tbat  such  virtue  k  not  very  common  in  young  men  of 
twenty-foun     Generous  by  disposition,  the  prince  was  munificent  in 
bounty;  social  and  elegant,  he  was  sumptiiooB  in  hospitality:  much  con- 
nected with  the  chief  characlers  of  opposition,  be  partook  of  amusements 
which  constituted  the  favourke  reereattea  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  party.    The  eieot  of  so  great  an  additional  source  of  expen* 
ditaie  to  his  convivial  splendour  and  expanded  generosity,  was,  that  his 
income  did  not  prove  sufficient,  «id  that  he  had  before  summer  1786 
incmred  a  very  connderable  debt.  Finding  himself  in  such  circumstances, 
and  desirous  of  rendering  justice  to  his  creditors,  his  highness  resolved 
to  suppress  the  establishment  of  his  household  and  every  useless  expense, 
and  to  save  from  his  incoine  its  greater  portion,  to  be  applied  by  trustees 
for  the  liqaidatioB  of  bis  iscttmbrances.     He  had  hitherto,  hke  many 

*  At  the  election  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  and  lord  Klnnaird,  to  represent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Queensberr^  and  the  earl  of 
Abercorn,  the  dukes  of  Queensberry  mod  Gordon  had  given  their  rotei  as  peen 
Of  Scothind. 
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other  p^nonM  of  kank  and  fortuiiey  tmoed  running  hones  for  Newmoffkoty 
and  other  places  of  public  contention.  His  racers,  his  hunters,  and 
even  his  coach-horses,  were  now  sold  by  public  auction.  The  buildings 
of  Carlton-house  were  stopped,  and  some  of  the  principal  rooms  shut  up 
from  use :  and  the  heir  of  the  crown  retired  from  the  magnificence  of 
bis  station  to  do  justice  to  his  creditors.  This  conduct  in  itself  did  the 
htghest  honour  to  the  sentiments  and  rectitude  of  the  prince;  but  a  con- 
sideration totally  irrelative,  entered  into  the  estimate  which  many  formed 
of  its  merits.  His  highness  had,  in  the  several  objects  of  his  attachmeptf 
displayed  a  discriminating  selection,  which  required  the  union  of  mental 
qualifications  with  corporeal  graces.  The  lady  who  at  this  time  occupied 
the  principal  share  of  his  attention,  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  a  woman  who, 
besides  the  charms  and  fascinations  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
possessed  a  very  respectable  character:  from  this  last  circumstance  a 
report  originated,  that  greatly  interested  the  public :  one  relation  being 
presumed,  was  justified  on  the  part  of  the  lady  by  the  presumption  of 
another.  It  was  currently  reported,  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
between  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  her  lover  had  been  privately  performed ; 
and  as  she  was  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  that  the  officiating 
clergyman  was  a  priest  of  her  own  religion.  As  a  legal  contract,  no  such 
marriage  could  have  been  concluded,  according  to  the  written  statutes 
which  regard  the  royal  family,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  ceremony  might 
have  been  performed,  but  the  belief  that  it  actually  took  place,  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  a  just  and  candid  estimation  of  the  prince's 
character:  it  proceeded  on  one  of  two  suppositions:  either  that  he 
disregarded  his  own  particular  station,  under  its  constitutional  limits 
and  prescriptions,  and  the  recent  laws  enacted  respecting  the  royal 
family,  or  that  he  had  consented  to  an  appearance  which  he  well 
knew  could  not  be  valid ;  and  thus  practised  deception  on  the  other 
party.  Improbable  as  the  report  was  in  its  subject,  and  totally  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  nevertheless  it  was  very  prevalent,  and  create4 
considerable  alarm.  The  prince's  friends  had  expected  an  inter- 
ference from  a  still  higher  quarter  to  extricate  him  from  his  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Finding  no  measure  of  tliis  kind  in  agitation,  and  from  other 
incidents  inferrmg  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  father,  many  imputed 
the  apprehended  coldness  to  dissatisfaction  with  certain  portions  of  the 
son's  eonduct,  especially  his  close  connexion  with  that  party  which 
opposed  tlie  ministers  of  Ids  majesty's  choice,  who  bad  been  appointed 
under  so  very  peculiar  ciroumstances ;  and  not  a  few  attributed  some 
share  of  the  alleged  displeasure  to  the  above  mentioned*  report  From 
July  1786,  to  April  1787,  these  topics  continued  greatly  to  engross  his 
thoughts  and  conversation  of  the  public;  but  bad  not  been  deemed  fit 
subjects  for  parliamentary  consideration.  His  highness  now  authorized 
IVIr.  Alderman  Kewnham  to  represent  to  the  house  of  commons  his 
embarrassed  situation.  On  the  20th  of  April,  that  gentlenuis  opened 
the  business :  he  previously  ask<Hl  Mr.  Pitt  if  he  ^d  any  design  of 
bringing  forward  a  motion  for  the  relief  of  the  prince ;  and  being  answered 
that  he  had  received  no  commands  from  the  lung  on  the  subject,  the 
alderman  give  notice,  that,  on  the  24th  of  Mny,  ho  should  make  a  motion 
to  that  eOect.  This  intimation  excited  much  anxiety  in  the  house,  as  it 
seemed  to  lead  to  such  interesting  discussions.  Mr.  Newnham,  on  one 
of  the  intervening  days,  expkuned  the  precise  nature  of  his  motion; 
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wbicb  was  to  address  the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  his  considera- 
tion the  derangetneat  of  the  prince's  affairs ;  and  to  grant  him  such 
refiefss  his  wisdom  should  deem  expedient  and  suitable  ;  and  pledging 
the  hooso  to  make  good  the  same.  Mr.  Pitt  eamestlj  wished  that  the 
motion  should  not  be  brought  forward :  there  were  circumstances  (he 
said)  respecting  the  pecuniar/  concerns  of  the  prince,  that  would  render 
the  pres^it  proposition  inimical  to  the  object  of  its  author :  the  applica- 
tion ought  to  originate  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  house :  a  correspondeoco 
bad  taken  place  between  the  party  principally  concerned,  and  another 
porsona^,  respecting  financial  embarrassments*  Mr.  Pitt,  with  his 
usual  cloeeness,  kept  to  the  subject  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Newn- 
ham ;  but  some  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  administration  Intro* 
doced  an  extraneous  topic,  in  an  allusion  to  the  prevailing  rumours. 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  reprobated  the  report  to  which  this  insinuation 
referred ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  Mr.  Fox  declared  ha 
had  authority  from  the  prince  to  coatmdict  the  allegation.  In  law,  as 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  it  could  not  take  place ;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Fox  pledged 
the  Teracity  of  his  highness  that  it  had  not  taken  place.  This  public 
disayowal,  at  the  instance  of  the  heir  apparent,  afforded  very  great  satia- 
faetioB  to  the  whole  house.  On  recurring  to  his  pecuniary  situation,  Mr. 
Fox  declared,  that  the  prince  was  willing  to  give  a  general  and  fair 
aceoont  of  his  debts ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  was  doubted,  he  would  present 
a  cloar  explanation  of  the  particulars  to  the  king  or  his  ministers.  He 
bad  not  the  smallest  objection  to  afford  the  house  eveiy  possible  satis- 
fiKtioD ;  and  there  was  not  a  circumstance  of  his  life  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  known. 

Heanwhde,  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  high- 
ness; and  the  following  day  between  the  minister  and  the  prince.     Mr. 
Newsham  being  made  acquainted  with  the  result,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  motion  was  intended  Co  be  made,  declared  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary.    About  a  foitnxghl  afterwards,  a  message  from  the  king  was 
delivered  to  parliamenti  itatiog)  thai  his  majesty  with  great  concern 
aoquaintad  them,  that  the  prinee  had  incurred  a  very  large  debt,  which, 
if  left  to  be  discharged  out  of  his  annual  income,  would  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  support  an  establishment  that  would  be  suited  to  his  rank 
and  station*     His  m^esty  was  induced  to  the  present  application  by  his 
paternal  affectloa  to  the  prince  of  Wales :  he  could  not,  however,  desirs 
the  assistance  of  parliament,  bat  on  a  well  grounded  conviction  that  the 
prince  would  avoid  contrasting  wiy  debts  in  future*    With  a  view  to  this 
object,  the  king  had  directed  a  sum  of  10,0(KH.  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list,  in  adctitioti  to  his  f<irmer  alloYfance;  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
observe,  that  the  prince  had  given  the  fullesl  assumnce  of  bis  determina- 
tion to  con6oe  his  future  expenses  within  his  income,  and  had  settled  a 
plan,  and  fixed  an  order  in  his  economy,  which,  it  was  trusted,  would 
efl^ctuaUy  secure  the  due  executicm  of  his  intentions.  He  farther  recom- 
mended to  the  commons  to  direct,  that  the  works  of  Carleton-house 
should  be  properly  finished.    In  answer  to  this  message,  161,0001.  were 
voted  for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts,  and  20,0001.  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  palace. 

The  conduct  of  Mr*  Hastings  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
parbament,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  display  of  abilities.  One 
charge  of  great  importance  had  been  decided  againat  tbe  late  governor- 
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genetal :  the  erent  of  the  aecusetion  respecting  Cheyt  Singf  bed  ear* 
prised  and  alarmed  Mr.  Haelings  and  hie  fridadii.     Many  aapporters  of 
admiiiiatratioa  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  a  very  &vourable 
light ;  thence  his  advocates  seem  to  have  inferred,  that  Mr.  Pitt  enter^ 
tained  a  similar  opinion.     One  of  Uie  most  important  qnalitiea  of  a  great 
minister  is,  that  secrecy  which  avoids  the  communication  of  sentiments 
or  intentionsi  unless  prudence  admit  or  duty  require  that  Ihey  should  be 
manifested.    This  self  command,  (he  firm  mud  of  Mr.  Pitt  possesses  in 
a  very  high  degree ;  and  no  artifice  can  discover  what  he  resolves  to  con* 
eeaU    In  the  present  case  he  studied  the  charges  separately,  and  as  be* 
eame  a  judge,  abstained  from  publishing  his  opinion,  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deliver  judgment.    Mr.  Hastings,  theref<»e,  saw  that  the  vote 
of  the  prime  minister  would  depend  entirely  on  the  view  which  he  took 
of  the  respective  charges ;  and  that  in  cases  comprehending  probable 
grounds  both  of  blame  and  justification,  it  might  be  doubtful  what  his 
sentence  might  be  on  some  of  the  subsequent  accusations.    The  autho* 
rity,  he  was  aware,  of  so  highly  prized  talents  and  integrity,  would  be 
great  with  those  who,  hesitating  between  conteodiBg  probabilities,  found 
a  difficulty  themselves  in  forming  a  decisive  opinion.   Much  more  anxiety 
end  doubt  now,  therefore,  displayed  themselves  in  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Hastmgs,  than  when  ouuor  Seott,  in  the  exultation  of  anticipated  victory, 
had  so  eagerly  invited  Mr.  Burke  to  the  combat.    The  press  teemed  with 
defences  of  the  late  governor-general ;  either  the  spontaneous  eAnionn 
of  conviction  and  friendship,  or  the  purchased  productions  of  Htemry 
ahflity :  the  former  were  more  disinterested  in  the  motive ;  the  latter  more 
successful  in  the  execution.     Some  of  Mr.  Hastings's  friends,  indeed, 
very  injudiciously,  as  well  as  nncandidly,  escribed  bad  or  frivolous  mo- 
tives  to  the  chief  men  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  who  voted  for  the  ira* 
peaehment.     They  asserted,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  actuated  by  resent- 
ment ;  that  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridaui  Windham,  Adam,  Anstruther,  Grey, 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  other  members  of  opposition,  merely  wished  to 
gratify  Burke,  and  to  attack  a  man  ^ooi  they  thou^t  favoured  by  the 
court  and  some  of  the  ministers  ;*  and  that  leading  men  of  administration 
were  moved  by  jealousy  of  Mr.  Hastings's  influence.     Appsehendhig 
(hose  advocates  to  be  convinced,  that  the  person  whose  cause  they  so 
warmly  espoused  was  innocent,  and  also  aUe  to  prove  his  innocence,  the 
impartial  reader  must  deem  them  extremely  impnident,  andindeed  un^ 
wise  in  resting  his  defence  upon  extraneous  grounds.     This  imputation 
w^s  nncandid,  becau^  it  assigned  unjustifiable  motives  without  proof,  er 
even  plausible  argomeot.    The  motive  ascribed  to  the  prtniapal  accuser 
was  virulent  resentment,  because  a  friend  ef  bis  had  been  promoted  by 
Hastings ;  but  the  alleged  cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  efiect.    That  Mr. 
Burke  or  any  men  vfould  underteke  so  laborious  a  task,  which  required 
such  minuteness  of  investigation  concerning  intricate  details,  the  mate- 
riaU  of  which  were  to  be  fetched  from  such  a  distance,  with  so  great  and 
powerful  a  body  inimical  to  an  inquiry,  merely  because  his  friend  had  been 
slighted,  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  credibility :  the  same  observe* 
tions  will  apply  to  all  the  other  prosecutors,  as  fiur  as  they  were  concerned. 
As  to  the  jealousy  of  ministers,  where  can  we  find  the  grounds  for  such 

*  8«e  psmphlets  in  (kvonr  of  Mr.  Haslingf,  paiaknj  slio  periodicsl  worki, 
ejpsctslly  a  newspaper  called  the  World. 
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a  passioo  w  tlie  relieve  aitoation  of  these  and  of  Mr.  Haatinga  ?    Fullj 

admittja^  extraordinary  talents  aad  al^o  meritorious  cooduct  in  the  po« 

litical  sSFiour  of  lodia^  can  a  reader  diseover  any  official  situation  which 

he  was  likely  to  fill,  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  interfere  with  the 

powev  and  influence  of  the  ministers  in  question  1     But  the  hired  pleaders 

far  Mr.  Hastings,  being  much  more  accustomed  to  reasoning,  defended 

him  oa  stronger  grounds.    Instead  of  forming  hypotheses  concerning  tha 

wioiwes  of  the  accu8er$f  they  adduced  arguments  from  the  com  ouct  ov 

TH£  ACGUSBi>,  which,  in  detailed  series,  principle  and  system,  they  jos» 

ttfied  by  the  ctrcmnstancee  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  illustrated  by  the 

effects  that  bia  exertions  produced*     These  two  classes  of  defenders  had 

each  considerable  success ;  the  first  with  the  weak  aod  undistinguishing ; 

the  secoad  with  men  of  discernment  and  abilities :  and  the  maiority  of 

the  nation  was  inimical  to  the  impeachment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  opinion,  when  one  most  powerful 
efibrt  of  eloquence  difitised  quite  diflerent  sentiments  through  the  king* 
dom ;  and  presented  Mr.  Hastings  as  an  atrocious  crinikiaL  This  was 
the  cel^wated  speech  on  the  charge  of  the  Begums. 

An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  literary  n>en,  that  though  Britons  sur* 
pose  tlie  ancients  in  knowledge  and  philosophy ;  equal  them  in  epic, 
and  excel  them  in  dramatic  poetry  ;  yet  they  are  inferior  in  eloquence* 
Writers  of  transcendent  talents,  distinguished  taste  and  profound  erudi- 
tion, deem  this  notion  so  evident  as  not  to  require  any  discussion :  they 
take  the  fiu^tfbr  granted,  and  oonfine  their  inquiries  to  the  cause.  *    Great 
ingaauity  m  employed  in  compamg  the  fields  of  ancient  and  modem 
oratory,  and  discovering  motives  that  led  ta  much  more  powerful  and 
impressive  exertions  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  any  that  in* 
floence  British  speakers ;  hence  (say  Hume  and  Blair)  no  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero  arises  in  a  modsm  senate.     A  careful  examiner  of  the  elo- 
quence which  adorns  the  parlian>entary  history  of  the  present  reign,  may 
fwobably  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion :  he  who  peruses  the  oratione 
of  the  elder  or  yoanger  Pitt,  Burke,  or  Fox,  may  hesitate  before  he  will 
determine  that  they  are  surpassed  by  either  Cicero  or  Domofithenes.     It 
is,  indeed,  in  the  supreme  excellencies  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  orator, 
that  they  are  most  nearly  equalled  by  British  senators.     Like  Demos- 
Uienea,f  especially,  the  highest  of  our  oiators  are  much  less  eminent  for 
rhetorical  flourishes,  than  for  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  important 
facts  ;  combination  of  whatever  illustrates  the  question  or  promotes  the 
measure  proposed  ;  comprehensive  views  of  the  ailuationi  intentions,  and 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  energetic  reasoning  appropriated  te 
the  point  at  issue ;  and  application  of  forcible  motives  to  impel  hearers  to 
the  counsels  and  conduct  which  the  speaker  desires.     Eloquence,  to  be 
efficactons,  must  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments  and  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  the  same  species  and  mode  would  not  suit 
informed  aad  enlightened  gentlemen  of  the  British  house  of  commons, 
and  the  poptilace  which  constituted  so  great  a  part  of  the  Grecian  and 

*  See  Home's  Essay  on  EToqoence ;  see  alto  Blair't  Lectures,  lect.  xxvi.  sad 
Mm  ^  the  Moom  by  Dr.  William  TboAsoa. 

-f  Of  British  orators  lir.  Fox  unqoestionably  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
the  Athenian  in  materials,  spirit,  and  expression  1  and  e<{uals  htm  ta  foree  tnd  in 
ire,  but  is  less  attentive  to  luminous  arraogement. 
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Roman  assemblies.  The  same  genius  and  wisdom  which  enabled  and 
directed  Demosthenes  to  perform  such  intellectual  wonders,  empowered 
and  guided  him  to  adapt  his  oratory  to  the  feelings  and  capacity  of  his 
audience :  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian  meetings  did  not 
admit  of  much  tinsel,  instead  of  sterling  value;  nevertheless,  they  were 
IB  many  respects  a  mere  mob  ;  consequently,  there  was  sometimes  room 
for  substituting  impression  for  conviction ;  addressing  their  feelings  in- 
stead of  their  understandings ;  their  weakness  instead  of  their  strength. 
Demosthenes,  in  order  to  carry  the  most  beneficial  plans  into  execution, 
was  oflen  obliged  to  soothe  and  cajole  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  occa- 
sionally to  admit  into  his  discourses  ornaments,  which  his  own  austere, 
strong,  and  chaste  judgment  would  have  induced  him  to  reprobate.  Britiih 
eloquence  is  rather  unlike  to  ancient  in  some  of  the  subordinate  instru- 
ments,* than  unequal  in  the  combination  of  strong  reasoning,  vivid 
imagery,  and  pathetic  exhibition ;  which  passing  through  the  head  affects 
the  heart,  and  influences  the  conduct:  the  operation  and  result  of  oratory 
are  no  less  vigorous  and  effectual  in  Britain,  than  in  Rome  or  Athens. 
These  observations  though  somewhat  digressive,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  ac- 
counted foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  that  now  comes  to  a  dis- 
play of  eloquence,  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed  in  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the  third  article  of 
accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  which  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
BegumSjf  or  dowager  princesses  of  Oiide.  The  introdociion  attacked 
a  ground  of  defence  chosen  by  many  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  thn 
successful  result  of  his  administration,  amounted  to  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct ;  this  pnnetple  the  speaker  reprobated,  as  contrary 
to  every  rule  of  natural  and  christian  morals,  which  bdth  taught,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language,  that  wicked  means  were  not  to  be  employed 

*  That,  in  p«int  of  actioni  ftitcfentoratfirs&riurpaflB modem,  !»deemed  one  of 
those  critical  observations,  which  it  would  be  equally  stiperAuous  to  iUostrate, 
as  absurd  to  controvert ;  a  common  inference  from  the  allowed  superioritv  of  ac- 
tion is  greater  excellence  of  oratory  j  and  ihe  noted  saytnj*  of  the  ftoman  is  often 
quoted  to  prove,  that  j^esticuhition  is  the  primary  constituent  of  eloquence.  One 
of  the  wisest  men  that  has  written  on  that  or  aiiy  other  auhjeet,  views  (he  impor* 
tanc«  of  action  in  a  diifereaL  light.  **  It  is  (saya  Dr.  Johnson)  a  complaint  which 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time»  and  which  seems  to  faavje  lately  become  more 
frequent,  that  EtiffUth  oratory,  however  forcible  in  ari^ument,  or  eleg^ant  in  ex- 
pression, is  deficient  and  inefficacious,  becaase  our  speakers  want  the  grace  and 
tntrgy  of  action.  Am0Q|f  the  mfmeroiift'projtctbrs  who  are  desirous  to  refine  mtr 
nHumers»  and  improve  our  faculties,  some  are  wtUing  to  tnpply  the  deficiency  of 
Our  speakers :  we  have  had  more  than  one  exhortation  to  study  the  neglected  art 
of  moving  the  passions ;  and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe,  that  our  tongues, 
howevc^  feeble  iti  them"5clves,  may,  ht^  the  help  af  ovr  hands  ami  le^t,  obtain  an 
uncontrovertible  dominion  over  the  most  stuboorn  audience,  animate  the  inden* 
sible,  enga^  the  oireleas,  forve  leare  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the 
avaricious.  If,  by  sh^ht  of  hand,  or  nimbleness  of  foot,  all  these  wonders  can  be 
performed,  he  that  sluill  ncc^lcct  to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  may  be  justly 
censured  as  criminally  lazy  :  but  we  are  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such  effects 
will  be  shown.  If  we  cotild  once  find  a  speaker  in  *Chan^eM1cy^  raianjf  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive  gestures,  we  should  y^ry  xealously  re- 
commend the  atudy  of  his  art }  but  having*  never  seen  any  action  by  which  Imti- 
guagc  was  much  assisted,  we  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our 
countrymen  are  not  blamed  too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utteraoce.** 
Idler,  No.  90. 

f  See  voL  I  of  this  histevy,  ehap.  xxix. 
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ibr  the  porpose  of  accomplishing  desirable  ends ;  it  was,  moreover,  a  new 
and  base  sophism  in  the  maxims  of  judicial  inquiry,  that  crimes  might 
be  compocuKded,  and  that  fortunate  events  were  a  full  and  complete  set^ 
off  against  oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  faith,  peculation,  and  treach- 
cfy.  The  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  during  the  preceding  y^^h 
was  guided  by  the  soundest  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  they  bad  a»- 
serted,  that  there  were  acts  of  moral  turpitude,  which  no  political  neces« 
sity  could  warrant ;  and  proved  to  the  world,  that,  however  degenerate 
an  example  some  of  the  British  subjects  had  exhibited  in  India,-  the  people 
of  England,  collectively,  speaking  and  acting  by  their  representatives, 
felt,  a»  men  should  feel  on  such  an  occasion :  they  had  demonstrated 
themselves  superior  to  the  presumptuous  pretensions  that  were  advanced 
in  favour  of  this  pillar  of  India,  this  corner-stone  of  our  strength  in  the 
Cast,  this  talisman  of  the  British  territories  in  Asia,  whose  character  waa 
said  to  be  above  censure,  and  whose  conduct  was  not  within  the  reach  of 
Buspicion.  After  this  conciliatory  exordium,  the  orator  proceeded  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  by  a  concise  but  striking  outline  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  subject  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
their  consideration.  The  present  charge  he  stated  to  be  replete  with 
criminality  of  the  blackest  die,  tyranny  the  most  vile  and  premeditated, 
cormption  tbe  most  open  and  shameless,  oppression  the  most  severe  and 
grinding,  and  cruelty  the  most  hard  and  unparalleled.  He  professed  to 
God,  that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  conviction  on 
the  present  subject.  It  was  upon  that  conviction  that  he  believed  the 
condvct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  regard  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  the 
begums,  comprehended  in  it  every  species  of  human  otfence.  He  had 
proved  himself  guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  violent  and  insatiable ;  of 
treachery,  cool  and  premeditated ;  of  oppression,  useless  and  unpro- 
voked ;  of  breach  of  faith,  unwarranted  and  base ;  of  cruelty  unmanly 
and  unmerciful !  These  were  the  crimes  of  which  his  soul  and  con- 
science arraigned  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  he  trusted  he  should  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  every  hearer.  He  was  far  from  meaning  to 
rest  the  charges  upon  assertion,  or  upon  the  warm  expressions  which  the 
impube  of  wounded  feelings  might  produce :  he  would  establish  every 
part  of  the  accusation  by  the  most  unanswerable  proof,  and  the  most  un- 
^estionable  evidence.  lis  would  support  every  fact  by  a  testimony, 
whish  few  would  venture  to  contradict,  that  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
As  there  were  persons  ready  to  stand  up  advocates  for  the  late  governor- 
general,  he  challenged  these  to  watch  every  particle  of  the  accusations 
wtuch  he  should  advance ;  he  desired  credit  for  no  Au;t  which  he  did  not 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  treasures  of  the 
begums  were  not  private  property,  but  belonged  to  the  nabob;  that  the 
reaJ  proprietor  had  a  right  to  reclaim  his  own  property,  whenever  he  chose; 
and  actually  had  resumed  it  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  his  debts  to 
the  East  India  company.  To  controvert  this  assertion  he  quoted  the 
Mahommedan  law, and  decisions  upon  that  law  concerning  this  very  case; 
tbe  amoont  was,  that  women,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  are  entitled 
only  to  the  property  within  the  senana  or  harem  where  they  lived.  This 
opinion  had  been  fully  admitted  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta ;  the  begums 
retained  only  the  treasures  which  were  within  the  haremsyand  relinquished 
every  other  property  to  the  reigning  prince.    The  British  government  of 
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India  at  the  time  admitted,  and  even  guaranteed  the  tenure  bj  which  the 
begums  held  this  residue  of  efiects ;  that  property,  therefore,  was  their 
own,  and  not  the  nabob's;  it  might  be  plundered,  but  could  not  he  justly 
reclaimed.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  mitigation  of  his  own  severities,  mis-stated 
the  principles  of  Mahommedan  law,  as  if  he  meant  to  insinuate,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  eastern  codes  which  rendered  it  impious  in  a  son 
Dot  to  plunder  his  mother.  From  these  arguments,  to  establish  that  the 
property  was  the  right  of  the  begums,  and  consequently  the  seizure  a 
violation  of  rights,  the  orator  proceeded  to  the  reasons  which  had  been 
adduced  for  appropriating  the  treasures  of  the  princesses :  here,  he  rested 
bis  inference  on  the  report  of  the  governor-general  himself.  The  begums 
had  at  all  times  given  disturbance  to  the  nabob;  they  had  long  manifested 
a  spirit  hostile  to  his  and  to  the  English  government;  they  had  excited 
the  zemindars  to  revolt ;  and  they  were  accessary  to  the  insurrection  at 
Benares.  Each  of  these  allegations  was  sufficiently  disproved  by  Mr. 
Hastings  himself;  who  made  it  appear,  that  on  the  contrary  they  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  friendship  with  the  English^ 
and  by  the  various  good  offices  which  they  rendered  to  the  government. 
Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta  in  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he 
said  himself^  with  two  great  objects  in  his  mind,  Benares  and  Oude. 
What  was  the  nature  of  these  boasted  resources?  They  resembled  the 
equitable  alternative  of  a  highwayman,  who,  in  going  forth  in  the  even- 
ing, was  held  in  suspense  which  of  his  resources  to  prefer,  Bagshot  or 
Hounslow.  In  such  a  state  of  generous  irresolution  did  Mr.  Hastings 
proceed  to  Benares  and  Oude:  at  Benares  he  feuled  in  his  pecuniary 
object;  then,  and  not  till  then,  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities 
shown  by  the  begums ;  not  in  resentment  for  any  old  disturbances ;  but 
because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had  but  two  in  prospect,  did  he 
conceive  the  base  expedient  of  plundering  these  aged  women.  To  carry 
his  scheme  into  execution,  Mr.  Hastings^  said  his  eloquent  accuser, 
formed  the  atrocious  design  of  instigating  a  son  against  his  mother,  of 
sacrificing  female  dignity  and  distress  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At 
Chunar  was  that  infamous  treaty  concerted :  in  which,  among  other 
articles,  Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated  with  one  whom  he  called  an  inde* 
pendent  prince,  that,  as  great  distress  had  arisen  to  the  nabob's  govern* 
ment  from  the  military  power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  dowager 
princesses,  he  be  permitted  to  re-assume  such  of  their  lands  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary.  From  the  plan,  the  accuser  proceeded  to  the 
execution;  no  sooner  was  this  foundation  of  inquiry  established,  in 
violation  of  the  pledged  faith  and  solemn  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment :  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings  determined  to  invade  the  substance 
of  equity,  than  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  judicial  forms ;  and  accord- 
ingly despatched  a  messenger  for  the  chief  justice  of  India,  to  assist 
him  in  perpetrating  the  violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  Elijah  Impcy 
being  arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  proposed  a  question  of 
opinion,  involving  an  tmsubstantialed  fact,  in  order  to  obtain  a  surrep- 
titious approbation  of  the  measure  he  had  predetermined  to  adopt ;  the 
begums  being  in  actual  rebellion,  might  not  the  nabob  confiscate  their 
property?  "  Most  undoubtedly  I"  was  the  ready  answer  of  the  friendly 
judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened,  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
imputed  revolt ;  not  a  momeni^s  pause  as  to  the  ill  purposes,  to  which 
the  decision  of  a  chief  justice  might  be  perverted*    It  was  not  the  oflke 
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of  a  fneiid  to  mix  the  grave  caation  aod  cold  circumspection  of  a  judge, 
with  an  opinion  taken  in  such  circumstances ;  and  air  Elijah  hi^  pre- 
▼touslj  declared,  that  he  gave  his  advice  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  friend ; 
a  character  which  he  equally  preferred  in  the  strange  office  that  he 
undertook,  of  collecting  justificatory  affidavits  on  the  subject  of  Benares. 
It  is,  (said  the  orator)  curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  sir  Elyah'fl 
cticciit  at  that  perilous  time :  he  stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from  the 
fatigues  of  office,  and  unbending  his  mind  in  a  party  of  health  and  plea- 
sure; yetf  wisely  apprehending,  that  too  sudden  relaxation  might  defeat 
its  object,  he  contrived  to  mix  some  concerns  of  business  with  hia 
amttsementa.  In  his  little  airing  of  nine  hundred  miles,  great  part  of 
which  he  travelled  post,  escorted  by  an  array,  he  selected  those  very 
situations  where  insurrection  subsisted,  and  rebellion  was  threatened ; 
and  had  not  on!/  delivered  his  deep  and  curious  researches  into  the  laws 
of  nations  and  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the  oriental  Grotius,  whom  Mn^ 
Hastings  was  to  study,  but  also  appeared  in  the  humbler  and  more  prac- 
tical situation  of  a  collector  of  ex  parie  evidence :  in  the  former  quality 
his  opinion  was  the  premature  sanction  for  plundering  the  begimM ;  in 
the  latter  character  he  became  the  posthumous  supporter  of  the  expubioa 
and  pillage  of  the  rajah  Cheyt  Sing.  Acting  on  an  improved  fact,  on  a 
position  as  ideal  as  a  datum  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  the  first  instance,  to  lend  his  authority  to  an  unlimited  persecu- 
tion; in  the  latter,  he  did  not  disdain  to  scud  about  India,  hke  an  itinerant 
informer,  with  a  pedlar's  pack  of  garbled  evidence  and  surreptitious 
aiBdavits.  With  a  generous  obtivion  of  duty  and  honour,  with  a  proud 
{tense  of  having  authorized  all  futre  rapacity,  and  sanctioned  all  past 
oppression,  this  friendly  judge  proceeded  on  his  circuit,  of  health  and 
ease :  while  the  governor-general  issued  his  orders  to  plunder  the  begums 
of  their  treasure,  sir  Elijah  pursued  his  progress,  and  explored  a  country 
that  presented  a  speaking  picture  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  in  quest  of 
objects  beat  suited  to  his  feelings ;  in  anxious  search  of  calamities  most 
akin  to  his  invalid  imagination :  thus,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  sword 
of  government  was  turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of 
justice  was  stained  and  soiled  with  the  basest  contamination.  Such  were 
the  circumstances,  under  which  Mr.  Hastings  completed  the  treaty  of 
Chimar:  a  treaty  which  may  challenge  all  the  treaties  that  ever  existed, 
for  containing  in  the  smallest  compass  the  most  extensive  treachery. 
An  apology  lulduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  conduct  is,  that  the  begums 
restated  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires :  the  amoimt  of  this  cbaige  is, 
that  these  poor  old  women  attempted  to  prevent  robbery.  Could  any 
tiling  be  more  ^surd,  than  to  accuse  persons  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve their  property  from  plunder?  But  the  fact  is,  they  made  no  resis- 
tance ;  they  well  knew  that  their  feeble  efforts  could  not  restrain  the 
force  of  the  plunderer :  but,  Mr.  Hastings  farther  added,  the  begums 
complained  that  they  had  sufiered  injustice.  '^  God  of  Heaven !  had  they 
not  a  right  to  complaint  After  the  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  plun- 
dered of  their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  last  extremity  of  misery, 
were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  ultimate  resource  of  impotent  wretched- 
ness, lamentation,  and  regret?  Was  it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd 
together  in  fluttering  trepidation,  like  a  flock  of  helpless  bkds,  on  teeing 
the  fdon  kite,  who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted  victim  and  miaeed  his 
aim,  ainiried  out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  hia  prey  with 
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redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance  in  his  eje  V^  Ailer 
the  eloquence  of  Sheridan  had  exhibited  such  a  view  of  the  acts  of  the 
accused,  he  proceeded  to  his  general  character.  '^  It  has  (he  said)  been 
advanced  bj  admirers  v  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  are  not  so  implicit  as  to 
give  unqualified  applause  to  his  crimes,  that  they  found  an  apology  for 
their  atrocity  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  To  estimate  the  solidity  of 
fluch  a  defence,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  wherein  this  prepossessing 
distinction,  this  captivating  characteristic  consists :  is  it  not  solely  to  be 
traced  in  great  actions  directed  to  great  ends  1  In  them  only  are  we  to 
search  for  true  magnanimity ;  to  them  only  can  we  affix  the  splendour 
and  the  honours  of  true  greatness.  There  is,  indeed,  another  species  of 
greatness,  which  displays  itself  in  boldly  conceiving  a  had  measure,  and 
tmdauntediy  pursuing  it  to  its  accomplishment.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  the 
merit  of  exhibiting  either  of  these  1  There  was  nothing  great,  nothing 
fiiagnanimous,  nothing  open,  nothing  direct,  in  his  measures  or  his  mind : 
on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  worst  objects  by  the  worst  means  ;  his 
course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude ;  at  one  time  he  tyrannized 
over  the  will,  and  at  another  time  deluded  the  understanding ;  he  was  by 
turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin ;  as  well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of 
the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  direct  path  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition  to  the  simple  steadiness  of  genuine  magna- 
nimity ;  in  his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and 
little;  nothing  simple,  nothing  unmixed;  all  a^ected  plainness  and  actual 
dissimulation :  he  was  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  contradictory  qualities, 
with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes,  and  those  contrasted  by  the  littleness 
of  his  motives ;  which  at  once  denoted  his  profligacy  and  his  meanness, 
and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  juggler .  his  very  style  of  writing  there 
yr^B  the  same  mixture  of  vicious  contrarieties ;  the  most  grovelling  ideas 
he  conveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language ;  giving  mock  consequence  to 
low  cavils,  and  uttering  quibbles  in  heroics ;  so  that  his  compositions 
disgust  the  taste  of  the  understanding,  as  much  as  his  actions  excite  the 
abhorrence  of  the  soul.  The  same  character  |>ervaded  every  department 
of  his  government ;  alike  in  the  military  and  the  political  line,  we  may 
observe  auctioneering  ambassadors,  and  trading  generals;  we  saw  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  an  affidavit ;  an  army  employed  in  executing 
an  arrest;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of  hand ;  and  a  prince  dethroned 
for  the  balance  of  an  account.  Thus  a  government  was  exhibited, 
uniting  the  mock  modesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre,  and  the  Httie  traffic  of  a 
merchant's  counting  house,,  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and 
picking  a  pocket  with  the  other."  This  energetic,  grand,  and  splendid 
display  of  eloquence  was  closed  by  the  following  peroration.  **  Factions 
exist  in  this  house,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  we  are  not 
broken  and  divided  into  sects ;  habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead  to 
diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  when  inhumanity  presents  itself  to  our  obs^* 
vatton,  it  finds  no  division  in  the  representatives  of  the  British  people ; 
we  attack  it  as  our  common  enemy ;  and  conceiving  that  the  character  of 
the  country  is  involved,  in  our  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  cruelty,  we 
quit  not  our  undertaking  till  it  be  completely  overthrown.  It  is  not 
allowed  to  this  assembly  to  behold  the  objects  of  our  compassion  and 
benevolence  in  the  present  extensive  inquiry :  we  cannot  contemplate 
the  workings  of  their  hearts,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  teais,  the 
loud  yet  tremulous  joys  of  ^e  millions,  whom  our  vote  of  this  niglit  mil 
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forever  save  from  the  craeltj  of  conrupted  power :  hot  ihough  we  CMAot 
directly  see  tiie  effect,  ia  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  our  benevolence 
increased,  by  its  being  conferred  unseen  ?  Will  not  the  omnipotence  of 
Biitem  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by  stretching  its 
nif^ty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its  fiat  distant  millions  from 
destraction?  And  will  the  blessings  of  the  people  dissipate  in  the 
empty  air?  No.  If  I  may  dare  use  the  figure,  they  will  constitute 
heaven  itself  their  proxy,  to  receive  for  them  the  blessings  of  their  pious 
thanksgiving,  and  the  prayers  their  gratitude  will  dictate  I" 

Such  IS  the  outline  and  chief  substance  of  this  celebrated  speech, 
wkose  delivery  occupied  the  extraordinary  length  of  five  hours  and  a 
balf ;  during  which  its  excellence  was  uniform  in  vivid,  animated,  and 
fervid  descriptioQ  of  conduct  that  excited  the  various  emotions  of  the 
human  heart*  for  the  alleged  sufferers,  and  against  the  alleged  tyrant : 
filled  the  hearers  with  contempt  and  scorn  against  exhibited  meanness, 
detestation  of  represented  atrocity,  and  called  their  vengeance  upon 
powerful  guilt  overwhelming  helpless  innocents.   Never  was  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan surpassed  by  any  orator  in  brilliant  and  irresistible  eloquence,  nor 
has  he  oAen  been  equalled  in  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  deduction  from 
the  premises  which  he  assumed.     If  the  governor-general  had  acted  in 
the  mode,  and  from  the  motives  represented  with  so  impressive  efiect  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  he  -would  have  certainly  deserved  to  have  been  ranked 
among  all  the  GaKgulas,  Neros,  and  Caracallas,  that  had  ever  scourged 
humanity  hy  lawless  power,  with  all  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  Scapins, 
that,  hy  fraud  and  imposture,  supplied  the  want  of  force  to  perpetrate 
villainy.     The  speech  so  manifestly  astonished  the  house,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  to  adjourn  their  meeting  without  coming  to  a  deliberation  until 
they  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  distinguish  the  blaze  of  eloquence 
from  the  light  of  truth :  throughout  the  country  the  impression  was  little 
less  powerful;  and  great  numbers  conceived  Hastings  as  guilty  as  he 
was  represented  by  transcendent  genius.  To  the  commons  there  appeared 
so  probable  grounds  of  accusation,  as  to  produce  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  to  sixty-eight,  •  for  impeaching  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the 
third  charge:  several  other  inferior  charges  were  voted  to  contain  grounds 
of  impeachment.  On  the  second  of  April  various  other  accusations  were 
examined,  and  the  impeachment  was  at  length  voted ;  when  the  form  is 
which  that  inquest  should  be  carried  on,  became  a  subject  of  considerar 
tioa.    Mr.  Fox  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  general  charge  of 
impeachment,  and  that  the  house,  on  acquainting  the  lords  with  their 
intention,  should  inform  them  that  they  were  preparing  articles  which 
they  woald  present  with  all  convenient  despatch ;  reserving  to  themselves 
the  constitutional  rights  of  supplying  more  heads,  aAer  they  had  gone 
through  the  whole.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  they  should  separate  and  analyase 
the  charges,  since  the  accusation  consisted  of  a  diffuse  and  complicated 

*  The  late  M.  Logftn,  well  known  for  his  literary  effortSy  and  author  of  a  most 
masterly  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  went  that  day  to  the  house  of  commons,  pre- 
possessed for  the  accused  and  af^ainst  his  accuser.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
hour  he  said  to  a  friend, "  All  this  is  declamatory  assertion  without  proof:'*  when 
the  second  was  finished ;  **  this  is  a  most  wonderful  oration :"  at  the  close  of  the 
third ;  **  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very  unjustifiably :"  the  fourth :  **  Mr.  Hastings  is 
a  most  atrocious  criminal !"  and  at  last,  "  Of  all  tfke  monsters  of  iniquity  the  most 
enormous  is  Warren  Hastings!"  This  I  was  told  by  Peter  StewArt,  proprietor  of 
the  Oracle,  who  was  present. 
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UMuni ;  of  niftBy  allegutMmfl  which  had  not  been  aiibstaiitiatedy  and  of 
inanj  figicts  wluch  could  not  be  considered  as  criminal ;  that  thus  each 
part  should  be  tried  bj  its  distinct  and  individaal  merits.  Mr.  Burice  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  coincided  with  the  minister ;  and  his  plan  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Hastings  now  made,  through  Major  Scott,  an  apphoation  to  Ihe  house, 
that  if  Siej  resoWed  there  was  ground  for  impeachment,  they  would  yote 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial :  he  trusted  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  not  msSen  his  name  to  be  branded  upon  their  records,  without 
allowing  him  at  the  same  time  the  only  legal  means  of  effiicing  the 
stitfoia* 

A  committee  was  formed  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachm^t  against 
Wanen  Hastings,  esq.  and  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Pelham,  sir  James  Erskme,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr*  St  John,  Mr. 
Vruicis,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  sir  Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Frederick  Montague, 
Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis,  general  Burgoyne,  colonel  North,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Grey,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  and  lord  Maitland. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  went  in  the  name  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  and  impeached  Mr.  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  and  acquainted  the  lords,  that  the  commons  would,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  exhibit  okfticles  against  htm,  and  make  good  the 
same.  The  articles  were  eight  in  nun£er :  the  charge  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
&e  begums,  charges  of  Famickahad,  the  contracts,  Fizulla  Khan,  the 
presents,  the  revenues,  and  misdemeanors  in  Oude.  At  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Hastings  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant  at 
arms ;  and  being  immedmtety  conducted  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
was  «ielivered  to  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.  Upon  the  motion 
of  the  lord-chancellor  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  himself  in  20,0001.  and 
two  sureties,  Mr.  Sulltvan,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  in  10,000L  each,  and  was 
ordered  to  deliver  in  an  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  one 
month  from  that  time,  or  upon  the  secoud  day  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament* 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  financial  accounts  and  arrangements  of  the 
year  were  brought  forward.  The  minister  opened  the  subject  of  testify- 
ing the  hi|^  sa^action  that  he  felt,  and  which  he  doubled  not  the  house 
would  riwe,  when  he  laid  before  them  such  an  account  of  our  finances« 
as  would  justify  his  former  statements,  reasonings,  and  predictions.  The 
public  services  were  to  be  provided  for  without  additional  imposts, 
although  a  very  bad  season  in  the  West  Indies  had  caused  a  defalcation 
in  the  customs  to  the  amount  of  850,0001. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
brought  forward  the  financial  state  of  British  India.  He  conceived  it  (he 
said)  highly  improper  that  any  part  of  the  empire  should  be  in  the  receipt 
of  a  revenue  of  five  millions,  and  maintain  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men,  without  its  being  known  to  the  house  of  commons  how 
that  revenue  was  disbursed,  and  why  such  an  estabUshment  was  supported. 
The  debt  in  India  amounted  to  nine  millions,  the  revenue  of  the  last  year 
aftnrded  a  surplus  of  1^S00,0001.  and  the  company  would  he  able  to 
discharge  their  debt  in  this  country  in  the  year  1790.    Having  clearly 

*  See  saatMl  Register,  for  17S7  s  Bntish  and  forcii^n  hiitory,  p.  148. 
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and  condfldy  stated  these  fiusts  and  opiuonsy  Mr.  Dmidoui  moved  reao- 
lutiona  leapectiiig  the  revenuea  of  India ;  these  were  canied  without  a 
dtriaion. 

On  the  dOth  of  May  Us  majesty  prorogued  parKament  with  a  speech, 
ej^iessMig  his  entire  af^robation  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which 
the  booses  applied  thesMBelyes  to  the  important  objects  recommended  to 
their  attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  returning 
his  majesty's  particular  thanks  for  the  proofs  which  they  had  giren  ^ 
a&ction  for  his  person,  family,  and  government.  Satisfied  as  he  was 
with  the  aasurances  which  he  received  of  the  continuance,  among  foreign 
powers,  of  genetal  tranquillity,  he  greatly  regretted  the  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  states  of  the  united  provinces.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
progress  made  jn  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  and  at  the  measures 
adopted  by  parfiament  for  carrying  into  effect  the  conunercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  for  simplyfying  the  revenue ;  he  trusted  the  same  patriotic 
dispositions  would  be  exerted  in  their  several  counties,  in  promoting 
industry  and  good  order;  the  surest  sources  of  private  and  ptdiHc 
prosper!^. 
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AfTairs  of  Holland.— Ruinous  effects  of  the  war  with  Britain.— Complaints  against 
the  stadtholder. — Charge  concerning  the  inaction  of  the  fleets. — Objects  of  the 
aristocratic  party  at  the  end  of  the  war. — They  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
amltttade.— Bffects  of  this  measure.— Beginning  of  a  democratic  par^.— Both 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  agree  in  hostility  to  Uie  house  of  Orange. 
— ^Advantages  which  they  possessed  over  the  stadtholderian  party .*-They  are 
supported  by  the  monicd  men — and  sectaries. — Circumstances  favourable  to 
the  prince. — He  is  commander  of  the  army  and  fleet. — Civil  power  and  autho- 
rity.—'He  is  governor-general  of  the  Bast  and  West  India  companies.— His  her* 
cdttanr  possessions.— Several  provinces  favourable  to  his  cause.-^Fricndsbip 
And  aronity  with  Prussia.— Adverse  faction  trusts  to  the  protection  of  France.— - 
They  deprive  the  prince  of  the  command  of  the  Hague. — The  Orange  family 
leave  the  Hague.—- Temperate  remonstrances  of  Prussia. — Disregarded  by  the 
faction, — who  absolve  the  troops  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.—- Meeting  of  tlie 
•Utes  of  Holland  and  West  Priezeland, — violence  of— -Remonstrance  of  the 
prince.— Frederick  William  sends  his  prime  minister  as  ambassador  to  the  states 
of  Holland. — Firm  memorial  of. — Conduct  of  France — encourages'  the  faction. 
— KebcUion  commences  at  Hattem. — The  insurgents  are  defeated. — Concilia- 
tory interposition  of  Prussia— and  of  Britain — unavailing.— ^oint  mediation  of 
Prussia  and  France.— Different  views  of  these  powers.— Alarmine  power  of 
Uie  democratic  party— is  exerted  in  levelling  innovation— defeated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  office  of  stadtholder. — Tliey  try  a  new  fabrication  of 
votes. — The  armed  burgheraare  employed  as  instruments  of  revolution. — Fury 
«f  a  revolutionary  mob. — ^The  states-general  avow  themselves  supporters  of 
the  constitution.— Disorders  at  Amsterdam. — ^The  army  continues  attached  to 
the  prince.— The  faction  become*  desperate. — Arrest  of  the  princess  on  her 
way  to  the  Hague.— She  is  compelled  to  return.— On  this  insult  the  king  of 
Prussia  changes  his  tone. — He  demands  satisfaction  of  the  states  of  Holland— 
which  is  not  granted.— He  determines  on  force.— The  revolutionists  rely  on 
France. — ^i'he  duke  of  Brunswick  enters  the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of 
an  army. — The  revolutionists  apply  to  France  for  aid. — Conduct  of  Britain  — 
The  king  of  France  intimates  an  intention  of  assisting  the  states  of  Holland.— 
Our  king  declares  he  will  forcibly  oppose  such  interferencet  and  prepares  an  ar- 
mament.— France  relinquishes  her  design, — and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  is 
completely  victorious. — Restoration  of  the  stadtholder. — Great  and  unanimous 
praises  of  the  British  cabinet 

The  most  important  events  of  the  summer  regarded  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Their  unfortunate  war  with  Britain,  and  its  ruinous  consequen- 
ces, had  shaken  the  republic  to  its  foundation,  occasioned  a  departure 
from  many  of  its  ancient  maxims  and  principles;  and  not  only  strength- 
ened the  old  party  which  was  friendly  to  France,  but  made  way  for  the 
rise  of  a  new  faction,  much  more  dangerous  and  destructive.  The  known 
averseness  of  the  stadtholder  to  connexion  with  the  house  of  Bourbon 
and  the  American  colonies,  his  near  relation  and  believed  attachment  to 
the  British  sovereign,  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  he  could  not 
engage  very  heartily  in  a  cause  so  directly  opposite  to  opinions  in  which 
he  had  been  nurttired.  The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  consequences  of 
the  war,  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  capture  of  St  Eustatius, 
with  other  severe  blows,  as  well  on  the  seas  as  in  both  the  Indies,  which 
the  republic  had  received  during  thai  ill  sought  and  unforttmnte  conflict, 
not  only  disappointed  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  French  interest, 
but  produced  great  dtscontont  among  many  oth^  iadtviduals,  who  did 
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not  mffobHj  beloag  to  that  party ;  and  they  imputed  to  the  badnrard- 
ness  of  the  stadtholdery  losses  which  proceeded  from  their  ovn  folly  in 
cottrdog  8  war  with  £ngland.     They  commenced  hostilitiea  unwisely 
and  oojiistly,  when  they  had  so  much  valuable  merchandize,  either  on 
sea  or  in  their  factories,  exposed  to  an  enemy,  who,  notwithstanding 
eferj  opposition,  still  retained  the  command  of  the  ocean ;  and  were  en* 
nged  that  the  stadtholdcr  did  not  perform  impossibilities  by  saving  them 
finm  the  consequences  of  their  iniquitous  impolicy.    The  charges  against 
(he  stadtholder  were  chiefly  general :  it  was  said,  Ihat  he  had  not  exert- 
ed the  force  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  the    state,  in  that  manner, 
or  with  that  energy  which  he  might  have  employed,  and  which  would 
have  been  most  effectual  for  counteracting  the  designs  and  frustrating  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.     On  these  points,  the  prince  in  vain  repeatedly 
challenged  his  adversaries  to  the  inquiiy  and  proof;  but,  aware  of  the 
futility  of  their  charges,  they  did  not  wish  for  investigation.     One  spe*' 
cific  object  of  examination  was,  why  the  Dutch  fleet  did  not  proceed  to 
Brest,  according  to  compact,  in  the  year  1782,  that  the  whole  combined 
naval  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  Holland  migbt  have  descended 
at  once  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.     The  failure  had  been  loudly  attributed 
to  criminal  neglect,  if  not  treachery ;  and  a  committee  was  speedily  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes :  the  result  was,  no  discovery  wa» 
made,  tending  in  the  smallest  degree  to  affect  the  stadtholder. 

At  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  no  ideas  of  democratic  li- 
berty, or  the  admission  of  the  whole  people  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment,  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
stadtholder :  their  design  was  to  strengthen  the  aristocracies,  and  to 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  composed  of  their 
own  principal  leaders,  who  would  likewise  be  self  elected  and  perpetual ; 
and  who,  not  subject  to  the  jealousy  attendant  on  the  sway  of  a  single 
person,  in  the  nature  of  things  would  soon  assume  a  decisive  authority, 
which  had  never  been  possessed  by  the  stadtholderate.     The  contest 
with  the  emperor  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  measure  which  the  aristocratic 
faction  intended  for  strengthening  their  power,  but  eventually  produced 
the  total  dissolution  of  their  authority ;  this  was,  the  bestowal  of  arms  on 
the  multitude :  the  people  finding  arms  in  their  hands,  began  at  once  to 
feel  their  own  importance ;  they  awakened,  as  it  were,  from  a  dead  sleep, 
and  wondered  why  they  held  no  share  in  that  government  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  defend  or  support,  and  which  it  was  evident  without 
them  could  have  no  permanent  security.     The  examples  of  Ireland  and 
America  were  fresh  before  them ;  the  very  term  of  volunteers,  which 
they  assumed,  contributed  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  part  they  were  to 
act.    The  democratic  spirit  being  thus  suddenly  brought  to  life,  felt  the 
possession  of  its  faculties,  and  displayed  all  the  vigour,  and,  perhaps, 
even  the  wantonness  of  youth.    The  armed  burghers  had  been  designed 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  army,  which  was  known  to  be  generally  attached 
to  the  stadtholder ;  and  it  was  fondly  expected,  that  when  they  had  per- 
formed the  service,  they  would  have  silently  sunk  into  their  former  in- 
significance;  but  without  waiting  for  that  issue,  they  began  to  account 
themselves  constituent  members  of  the  commonwealth,  and  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  their  re- 
spective cities,  by  electing  delegates,  who  were  to  be  received  as  their 
legal  repreaentatives  in  the  public  aflsemblies,  and  thus  form  ft  popular 
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eoimtarpoMie  to  the  arutocmdc  power.  When  these  eentinieots  were 
avowed,  nothiag  could  exceed  the  surprise  aad  coiiBtemation  they  exci* 
ted.  The  piiiioq;Md  leaders  of  the  jQiction  were  diticoncerted  and  alarmed; 
they  had  improvidently  raised  a  dangerous  spirit,  and  brought  a  new 
power  into  action,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  force  and  eccen- 
tricity of  its  movements;  and  these  were  evidently  beyond  their  control 
or  management  This  new  body  they  saw  would  prove  equally  inimical 
to  the  aristocratical,  as  to  Uie  stadtholderian  authority ;  but  afraid,  if  they 
should  then  oppose  the  pretentions  of  the  democratical  party,  that  a  pow- 
erful body  would  go  over  to  the  Orange  adherents,  and  both  united  put 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  nobles,  tb<^  temporized,  and  appeared  to  co- 
inoide  with  the  plebeian  combination* 

This  union  of  two  parties,  of  adverse  interests,  but  concurring  in  de* 
aire  to  huauliate  the  stadtholder^  was  very  formidable  to  tliat  prince  and 
his  friends.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friezeland  were  the  great 
and  constant  impugners  of  the  stadtholder'a  authority  and  prerogatives. 
They  assumed  a  superiority  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  constitution 
of  the  union,  and  was  derived  only  from  die  circumstance  of  Holland 
possessing  a  greater  share  of  wealth  and  a  larger  extent  of  territory,  than 
any  of  the  others*  The  most  bitter  animosity  which  appeared  against 
the  prince,  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  lodged  in  that  province ;  and  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  took  the  lead  of  all  other  places  in  the  invariable  display 
of  enmity.  The  adverse  &ction  had  many  and  great  advantages  over 
the  Orange  party  in  this  contest :  for  several  years  they  pursued  one 
oommon  object,  to  which  aH  their  measures  were  directed ;  thence  they 
were  closely  united :  while  tkeir  antagonists  having  no  purpose  to  attain, 
which  might  serve  to  combine  their  zeal  or  excite  their  enterprise,  were 
loose,  careless,  and  unconnected.  The  opposite  party  had  likewise  the 
important  advantage  of  being  favoured  by  the  moniod  men  ;  they  were, 
besides,  quickened  by  the  ardour,  and  kept  in  constant  exercise  by  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  restless  spirit,*  which  is  always  observable  in  sec- 
taries ;  and  though  the  measure  of  arming  the  volunteers  had  been  pro- 
ductive  of  much  trouble  and  disorder  among  themselves,  yet  it  afforded 
them  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  formidable  appearance. 

To  balance  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  prince  was  not  with* 
out  considemble  means,  both  internal  and  external ;  as  captain-general 
and  admiraUgeneral  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  had  command  of  the 
whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republic :  he  had  the  nomination 
of  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  either  service,  and  was  considered  by 
these  as  their  patron  and  master ;  he  had  also  the  appointment  of  most 
of  the  civil  servants  of  the  state.  The  landed  interest,  though  a  much 
less  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  of  Holland  to  the  mpnied,  than  Uie  cor- 
responding  class  of  England,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  friendly  to  the 
prince  in  all  the  provinces ;  even  of  the  people  great  numbers  (though 
not  aroountiiig  to  a  majority)  were  partisans  of  the  stadtholder.  But  Ua 
authority  and  legal  powers  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fleet  and 
army :  by  his  office  he  was  placed  as  president  at  die  head  of  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  reptibUc  He  presided,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy^  as  he  chose,  in  all  the  aaaemblies  of  the  several 
respective  provinces.    He  had  a  seat,  thotigh  not  a  vote,  in  the  assem* 
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bly  of  the  states-general ;  and  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  right,  but  m 
part  of  his  official  duty,  to  be  present  at  tbeir  deliberationsi  and  to  give 
his  ophuon  or  advice  upon  all  matters  of  discussion,  in  which  he  deemed 
it  necessary ;  and  this  had  not  only  a  great  influence  upon  theh*  pro- 
ceedings, but  in  times  of  harmony,  and  under  a  vigorous  and  successfiil 
adininistration  of  public  afiairs,  was  generally  decisive  of  their  conduct. 
His  right  of  nomina^n  or  rejection  with  respect  to  the  new  members  ap« 
pointed  to  fill  up  the  town  senates  and  magistracies,  was  now  contestc^l^ 
and  generally  overruled,  but  could  not  fail  to  have  given  him  by  its  past 
operation  a  great  influence  in  those  distinct  republics.     In  the  quality  of 
governor-general  and  supreme  director  of  the  £ast  and  West  India  cooei- 
panies,  the  stadtholder,  hkewise  had  an  unbounded  influence  in  those 
great  commercial  bodies.*    The  prince,  moreover,  inherited  very  large 
estates  and  possessions  which  included  paliices,  eities,  and  castles,  and 
endowed  him  with  several  important  privileges,  independent  of  his  of- 
fices under  the  state.    Powerful  as  the  aristocracy  was,  yet  the  party  fa- 
vourable to  the  stadtholder  had  many  votaries ;  even  in  Amsteodam  and 
Rotterdam,  and  the  greater  cities  of  Holland,  which  were  ))ecttlia^ly  hoe- 
tile  to  the  house  of  Orange,  the  domineering* faction  had  to  combat  nu- 
merous adversaries.     In  the  smaller  towns  the  parties  approached  more 
nearly  to  an  equality :  of  the  provincial  states,  Guelderland  and  Utrecht  - 
were  devoted  to  William :  Oveiyssel,  Groningen,  and  Zealand  were 
fhictuating,  and  disposed  to  be  mediatorial ;  so  that  Holland  and  West 
Friezeland  only  were  absolutely  hostile  to  the  stadtholder.     The  prince 
possessed  an  external  resource  and  support  in  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Frederick  :  policy  directed  a  wise  king  of  Frus^ 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  France,  and  prevent  her  from  acquiring,  under 
the  name  of  alliance,  the  command  of  those  provinces,  and  bound  him 
to  the  anti-gatlican  party ;  while  affinity  cemented  the  bands  by  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Orange.     The  authority  of  so  re- 
nowAed  a  protector  long  shielded  William  and  his  consort  from  any 
measures  of  extreme  violence.     Such  was  the  state  of  afioirs  in  ^e  be- 
ginning of  autumn  1785.     The  aristocratic  faction  now  found  them- 
selves  very  potent  at  home,  and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  the  as- 
sisting power  of  France.     Proud  of  this  protection,  and  freed  of  every 
apprehension  from  the  emperor,  they  became  less  attentive  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  Frederick  himself:  they  proceeded  at  once  to  show  that  they 
were  no  longer  disposed  to  observe  any  measures  of  amity  with  the 
prince  stadtholder,  nor  even  to  preserve  those  outward  appearances 
which  might  indicate  a  disposition  to  future  conciliation.     This  was  an* 
nounced  by  divesting  him  of  the  government  and  command  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  Hague  ;  a  measure  not  more  violent  in  the  act,  than  it  was 
degrading  in  the  execution,  through  the  unusual  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.     The  committee  of  the  states  issued  a  de- 
cree, by  which  they  deprived  the  prince  of  his  government  and  com- 
mand, forbidding  the  troops  to  receive  the  word  from  him,  to  obey  hie 
orders  in  any  manner,  or  evlsn  to  pay  him  any  of  the  customary  mifitary 
honours.    To  render  the  degradation  complete,  and  as  it  were,  to  add 
the  incurable  sting  of  a  personal  insult,  they,  at  the  same  time,  stripped 
him  of  bis  own  body  guards,  and  even  the  hundred  Swiss,  who  were 
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destined  merely  to  civil  purposes,  and  to  the  support  of  staie  parade  and 
magnificence.     A  remonstrance  of  the  prince  termed  this  decree  a  vio- 
lent breach  of  the  constitutioti,  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  and  an  indigni- 
ty to' his  person  and  character;  but  his  complaints  produced  no  oUier 
satisfactiont  ban  the  contemptuous  intimation,  that  the  guards  were  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  suppoYting  the  grandeur  of  the  stMe,  and  not 
for  the  pageantry  of  the  stadtholder.     AHer  such  an  open  indignity,  the 
prince  and  pnncess  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  city,  which  was  the 
seat  of  the  court,  public  bu8ine88,*and  government;  as  well  as  the  re*- 
"  stdence  of  all  foreign  ministers :  they  therefore  immediately  abandoned 
the  Hague.     The  prince  retired  to  his  own  city  of  Breda,  and  the  prin« 
ceSs  with  the  children  repaired  to  West  Fnezeiand,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  implacable  enmity  of  the  states  of  that^rovince,  the  people  were 
generally  well  affected  to  the  Orange  family.     The  faction  followed  then* 
late  measure  by  an  order  for  furnishing  the  guards  with  new  colours,  in 
wfiich  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  totally  omitted,  and  those 
of  the  province  of  Holland  substituted  in  their  place.     The  king  of  Prus- 
sia regarded  this  personal  insult,  and  violent  attack  upon  the  authority 
of  the  stadtholder,  with  great  bat  regulated  indignation ;  he  still  preserv- 
ed the  most  temperate  language  in  his  remonstrances ;  but  while  his 
-  expostulations  placed  in  the  fullest  light  the  wrongs  and  undeserved  inju^ 
ries  sustained  by  that  prince,  and  sulliciently  indicated  that  he  was  too 
much  interested  in  his  cause  to  permit  him  to  become  ultimately  a  vic- 
tim to  oppression  ;  yet  for  the  present,  he  appeared  rather  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  friendly  neighbour  to  both,  and  an  amicable  mediator,  wishing  to 
*  reconcile  (he  differences  and  misunderstandings  between  the  parties, 
than  the  direct  advocate  of  either  :*  but  the  faction  was  too  far  advan- 
ced in  violence  to  regard  moderate  /emonstrances ;  and  proceeded  to 
still  greater  innovations.     They  issued  an  order,  that  the  military  hon- 
ours usually  bestowed  on  the  stadtholder,  in  all  his  different  capacities  of 
captain-general,  governor  oflhe  Hague,  and  commander  of  the  garrison, 
should  in  future  be  paid  only  to  the  president  of  their  committee,  as  the 
representative  of  the  states,  and  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland. — 
This  was  soon  followed  by  an  order  to  discharge  all  the  troops  of  die 
province  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the   stadtholder,   and  to  pre- 
scribe a  new  oath,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  states  only.     The 
faction  took  the  press  <3ntirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  most  scurril- 
ous invectives  were  every  day  published  against  the  stadtholder ;  and 
not  only  passed  with  impunity,  bat  i-eceived  high  applause  :  while  the 
most  temperate  writings  in  defence  of  his  rights,  or  a  bare  statement  of 
their  nature,  -subjected  the  publishers  and  writers  to  severe  and  certain 
punishment.     Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1785. 
The  prin<9e  stadtholder  from  Breda  had  repaired  to  Middleburgh ;  but 
finding  the  faction  in  Holland  had  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  concluded 
force  would  be  necessary,  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  the  province  in 
and  near  which  his  strength  chiefly  lay ;  and  therefore  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Guelderland :  besides  vicinity  to  his  partisans,  he  there  could 
elsily  avail  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.    The  faction  were  not 
at  first  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  prince  from 
the  residence  which  he  had  chosen,  and  proceed  in  their  violence.   Great 
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expectatioQS  had  been  formed  on  both  aides,  from  the  assemblaf^e  of  the 
states  of  Holland  and  W^st  Friezeland,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the 
Hague  is  the  middle  of  March.     When  this  body  was  convened,  instead 
of  the  cool  impartiality  of  a  deliberative  meeting,  it  exhibited  all  the  vio- 
JcBoe  and  oolrage  of  a  mob :  and  the  members  appeared  to  have  parted 
whh  the  phlegm  of  Dutchmen,  and  to  have  borrowed  the  animated  vi- 
folence  of  enraged  Frenchmen.     In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  most 
important  question  which  was  handled  by  the  assembly,  was,  whether 
the  stadtbolder  should  be  restored  to  the  government  of  the  Hague  !  and 
after  many  vehement  debates  it  was,  on  the  27th  of  July,  carri^  against 
ike  piince  of  Orange  by  a  majority  of  only  one ;  the  numbers  being  ten 
to  nine*    The  equestrian  order,  and  the  deputies  of  some  towns,  protested 
against  this  resdution  as  violent,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.     William 
did  not  fail  to  express  the  strongest  reprobation  of  this  conduct  of  the 
states :  in  a  letter  to  that  body  he  denied  the  legality  of  one  or  two  pro- 
vinces presuming  to  deprive  him  of  a  power  which  had  been  conferred  by 
the  whole  confederacy ;  he  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
whole  union  to  dispossess  hipn  of  the  dignities  and  powers,  which  were 
in  the  fullest  manner  rendered  4iereditary  in  his  family ;  but  without,  for 
the  present,  investigating  that  question,  he  argued,  that  at  least  the  re- 
traction of  the  authority  should  be  attei^ded  with  the  same  unanimity  which 
prevailed  in  the  donation.     T)ie  states  of  Holland,  regarding  this  letter 
as  a  defiance,  passed  a  second  decree  confirming  the  first.     The  death 
of  Frederick  brought  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  the  brother  of  the  princess 
of  Orange,  and  produced  a  more  active  interference  to  support  the  in- 
terests of  the  sister,  than  had  been  employed  while  she  was  only  the 
niece.     Soon  afler  his  accession  Frederick  William  sent  his  prime  mi- 
nister the  count  de  Goertz,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states  of 
Holland ;  and  by  him  a  longiletter*  to  the  states-general.     This  paper 
mingled  temperance  of  mcmner  with  vigour  of  substance,  and  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  ministers  formed  under  the  wise  and  resolute  Fre- 
derick.    Its  iqtroduction  removed  the  objections  which  might  be  made 
by  the  states  to  the  interference  of. a  foreign  power  in  their  internal  af- 
fain.     The  firm  friendship,  which  for  two  centuries  had  subsisted  be- 
tween his  predecessors  and  the  republic,  would  even  have  demanded  his. 
friendly  and  •  mediatorial  interposition  in  the  present  unhappy  and  dan* 
gwous  state  of  their  civil  dissension :  his  situation  as  their  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and  the  vicinity  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  their  territories,  must 
necessarily  prevent  him  from  being  indifferent  to  any  violent  or  essential 
change  that  was  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic : 
besides  these  causes,  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  prince 
stadtholder,  and  the  affection  whicfi  he  bore  to  the  princess  his  sister, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  unconcerned  in  seeing  them  de- 
graded from  their  high  rank  and  authority,  and  the  stadtholder  arbitrarily 
deprived  of  his  rights,  and  prerogatives :  he,  therefore,  urgeutly  pressed 
the  states-general  to  interpose  their  friendly  andpowexful  mediation  with 
the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friezeland,  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  stadtholder  might  be  amicably  settled,  and  the  prince  re- 
stored to  his  rights  and  dignities.     The  application  expressed  the  fullest 
confidence  that  the  states-general  would  exert  themselves  for  the  attain^ 
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^M&i  of  its  pufrpoaes :  ifiid  prudently  ^oftbote  any  iadmBftOQ  of  the  niee^ 
sores 'Whicb  Prussui  would  pursue,  should  the  letter  not  produce  the  in* 
tended  efecls.  This  representatiDn  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
the  stales  of  five  of  the  prorinces ;  IfeUand  and  West  Friezehind  ve- 
.  hemently  protested  against  foreign  int^rfeiience ;  but  wliile  they  refnro^ 
bated  Am  iat^position  of  a  potentate  hostile  to  their  faction,  tliey  closely 
otmnected  themselves  with  a  po,wer  that  was  friendly  to  the  -antl-atadt- 
holderian  party.  The  court  of  YersaiUes  sidrfolly  fanned  the  flame  of 
'dieeontent  by  subordinate  agents,*  huA  kerpublie  memorials  wereeoudi- 
ed  in  so  equivocal  terms  as  to  admit  of  difi^eent  and  ^ven  contrary  con- 
a«rttclimui :  and  carefullj  absiainBd  from  pledging  France  to  any  specific 
line  of  conduct  The  faction,  .however,  was  welLnssured  of  the  support 
of  France :  and  by  that  expeet^tipn  inflamed  to  the  most  insolettt  vio-^ 
leaee :  l^ey  seemed  indeed  not  only  to  jcast  off  all  .obedience  to  their  own 
laws,  but  every  regard  to  the  law  of  nationa*  A  courier  from  Berlin  to 
Lmidon  was  stop^^i  and  narroirty  escaped-  havii|g  his  despatches  ex- 
amined by  the  populace  of  Woerden;  This  ouf^rag^  obliged  the  count 
de  Gloertz  formally  to  demand  a  past^oriifirem  |he  states*general  for  a 
courier  he  was  sendii^  witb  despatches  tothis  royal  master;  The  states 
which  were  in  the  interest  .of  ,the  Orange  .fainily  strongly  remonstrated 
against  the  turbulent  outrages  of  i^oUand,  but  Ibund  &eir  interference 
'n^e  no  impression ;  the  standard  of.reb^Uiqn  at  length  was  hoisted  at 
Hattem  and  Elbburg :  the  states  of  6aelderland,«t  the  frontiers  of  which 
these  towns  are  situated,*  determined 'tq  employ  fefce/in  repressing  re- 
y(Mt  they  charged  the  prince  stadtholder^  fis  captain-general,  immedi** 
ately  to  send  a  sufBciept  number  of  troops  under  the  conduct  of  an  ex- 
perienced office,  to  these  scenes  of  disturbance,  with  injunctions  to  con- 
.  tinue  there  until  furtter  orders :  but  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  to  make 
.  any  resistance  to  the  performance  of*  thisljservice,  such  officer  was  au- 
.thorised,  in  spite  of  all  obetaclesf  to-suppcvt  the  sovereign  authority  of 
their  noble  mightinesses,  by  proceeding  to  foi^ce.  and  violence  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  garrisons.  General  Sp^x^^^r,  with  four  regiments, 
.and  proper  artillery,  wais  appoiiitedb^  thisstiLdtholdervto  this  service,  vritb 
strict  iiyunotions,  if  possible,  to.avoid  the  Redding  of  blood.  Tbd  armed 
burghers  of  Hattem,  being  re-enforced  by*  as  many  volunteers  as  money 
or  party  zeal  could  procure  from  difleren^  quarters,  exhSnteda  great  pa- 
rade of  making  a  most  obstinate  red^nce**  Their  cftmion  were  mounted 
on  the  wallB  and  works ;  anfi  on  the  fippooech  of  the  stadtholder's  littie 
irmy,  as  they  called  die  regular  forces  by  way  pf  c^onletnpt,  they  fired 
several  rounds  of  artillery  Vith  great  briskness,  bqt  wttb.  so  defective 
judgment  in  the  direction^  as  not  to  groduCe  the  smallest  efi*ect«  As  soon 
as  Spenffler  arrived  within  a  proper  distance,  in  order  to  do  the  least  pos- 
aiMe  tmpchief,  he  poinCed  his  artillery  at  the  ehinmeya  and  tops  of  the 
hotites  only;  this,  however,  along  with  the  bol4  advaitee  and  near 
approach  of  Ibe  troops,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect;  the  aimed 
burghers,  witti  their  adherents  and  auxiliaries,  abandoned  the  town ;  and 
Sponges  men  entered  at  one  gate  as  they  were  retiring  through  another. 
Sit»ourg  Wae  retuKpiished  in  the  same  nmnner,  and  with  still  less  trouble.* 
Tim  fiiction  oomnumded  all  Ae  public  papers,  and- represented  the  trtilrng 
afiur  al  Hattem  an  a  signal  display  of  republican  beroism,  worthy  oi^  the 
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deeeendai^  of  those  bands  which  had  riaen  to  vindicale  their  hberty  from 
Alva  aad  Philip;  they  could  have  completely  routed  the  soldiers  of 
Orange,  bat  patriotic  oa  well  as  valiant,  they  were  wilting  to  spare  the 
efiiision  ci  the  blood  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  same  style  of  dekisioQ, 
notfaii^  could  be  more  shocking  or  deplorable  than  the  accounts  which 
tbey  pubhsbed  of  the  enormities,  the  plunder,  and  craehies,  committed 
by  the  troops  who  gained  possession  of  Hattem  and  Elbourg.  The  cap* 
tore  of  the  two  towns  was  represented  by  the  faotion  as  the  actual  com* 
mencement  of  civil  war ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  execrations, 
as  well  against  the  states  of  Gueldres,  as  the  prince  stadfbolder.  In  the 
province  of  Hottand  especially,  the  flames  seescied  to  be  blown  up  nearly 
to  the  greatest  height  at  which  they  were  .capable  of  arriving.  All  re* 
gard  to  forms  was  now  laid  aside  in  completing  the  disposition  by  force, 
of  those  magistrates,  senators,,  and  members  of  the  respective  town  coun- 
cils, who  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  oPthe  opposite  party.  Towards 
the  close  of  1786,  the  fortane  of  t|ie  bouse  of  Orange  appeared  to  be 
entirely  lUlen  ;  but  external  efforts  were  made  in  its  favour,  which  proved 
ultimately  successful  The  king  of  Prussia  was  incessant  in  hin  en* 
deavoors  to  promote  all  such  measures  of  conciliatiop,  as  could  in  any 
degree  tend  to  prevent  those  unplettant  .and  dangerous  consequences, 
which  the  present  state  of  thu^gs,  and  the  violence  of  the  republican  party 
could  not  otherwise  fail  to  produce.  ,For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose 
he  showed  himself  disposed  to  try  any  msbns,  however  unpromising,  and 
to  coincide  with  any  interests,  however  discordant,  that  afforded  even  a 
possilMlity  of  success.  *     ' 

The  court  of  Londoo  oflbDsd  its  joint  mediation  4ivith  Berlin ;  buf  the 
faction,  aware  of  the  prediJeotiQii  of  Britain  for  the  interest  of  the  irtadi- 
holder,  as  well  as  the  fiunily  of  Orange,  totally  refused  her  mediation. 
The  king  of  -Prussia  therefore  proffosed  that  France,  the  avowed  fKend, 
and  close  ally  of  the  republic,  shdukt,  ahuig  with  himsdf,  undertake  the 
kind  office,  but  arduous  task,  of  efettUng, and  eompesing  the.  differences 
by  which  it  was  distracted*     The  court -of  France  professed  to  receive 
these  overtures  with  the  warmest  cordiafity ;  and  an  ambassador  was  sent 
to  the  Hague  for  the  purpose  desired.     Though  such  movements  wore 
the  appearance  of.  returning  tranquillity,  yet  it  was  easily  seen  that 
the  actual  conciKatioa  of  the  contending  parties  was  very  improbable. 
Franee,  it  was  conceived,  would  never. rea^yeeincide  with,  the  king  of 
Prussia  in.  restoring  the  stadthelder  to  his  power,  which  the  faction 
regarded  with  hitter  hatred ;  the  kins  of  Prussia  would  n6t  sacrifice  to 
France  the  interests  of  the  prince  of  Orai^ge,  by  makiiig  sueh  concessions 
as  the  adterse  combinatipn  nfoulol  requhtr.  •  The*  ministers,  however,  of 
France  end  Pruasie  eafered  upon  the  negotiati<)n,  wbiuh  was  carried  on 
during  the  winter  mondis  4  and  (hough  the  mediators  had  agreed  in-tfaeir 
views  atid  intentions,  /h^  abbots  and*Doiieps  of  the  parties  concerned 
were  so  diametrically  opposite,  that  it  would  be  totaliy  impossible  to  sa- 
tisfy both.  .  While  cfontests,  begun  by  an  aristopratic  faction,  were  thus 
distracting  Che  United  Previntes,  the  democratical  party,  which,  as  we 
have  seenv  the  .dissensions  generfted,  washjBcoming  extHemely.powerfuL 
In  Utrechtj  government  entir^y  democratical^  was  established ;  and  in. 
Holland  the  states  .found  that  in  stimulating  the  eSbrts  of  the  populace^ 
they  h&d  iMdled  in  an  awtiliafy  more  formidable  than  the  adversary  whom 
they  desired  to  subdue  :  the  violence  and  on|un5hy  of 'mob  governmetit 
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now  prevailed  throughoat  the  provinces.    It  sometimes  fortunately  hap- 
pens,  that  the  desuHoiy  efibrts  of  a  domineering  populace,  from  unskilful 
direction,  produce  efiects  diametricallj  opposite  to  the  intentions.     The 
city  of  Amsterdam  from  the  beginning  had  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
implacable  of  the  stadtholder's  enemies ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
violent  measures  pur^sued  against  him  had  originated  in  the  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  power  of  those  citizens:  but  An^sterdam  suddenly  changed 
sidesf  and  declared  iniavour  of  the  stadthoJder.     To  detail  the  causes 
of  this  revolution,  belongs  not  to  a  history  which  considers  the  affidrs  of 
the  United  Protinces„on1y  as  they  affected  the  interests,  or  came  to  stimu- 
late the  energies  i)f  Britain;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  change 
produced  £^reat  alarm  in  the  iginti-stadtholderian  faction,  and  eventually 
facilitated  the  re-establithment  of  the  house  of  Orange.     The  defection 
of  Amsterdam  could  not  but  excite  an  universal  alarm  among  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  urged  them  to  the  adoption  of  every  mea- 
sure that,  could  possibly  tend  to  counteract  its  effect :  for  this  purpose 
they  proceeded  to  v^y  violent  conduct ;  aod  at  length  resolved  to  pro- 
pose a  daring  measure,  which,  though  they  had  often  meditated,  tiiey 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  carry  into  execution  ;  this  was  the  suspension  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  from  his  offices  of  stadtholderand  admiral-general, 
in  the  same  manner  they  had  already  succeeded  in  suspending  him  from 
his  command  of  captain-general.     This  question  was  brought  forward  on 
.the  10th  of  Janizary,  1787,  and  for  two  succeeding  days  occasioned  the 
warmest  and  most  violent  debates  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  as- 
sembly.    The  proposers,  hon^ever,  fouifd  the  opposition  so  formidable, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  independent  members  so  doubtful,  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  hazard  the  decision  of  a  vote  on  the  question. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  faction  attempted  a  new  fabrication  of 
votes ;  but  the  project  was  treated  with  indignant  resentment  and  scorn. 
The  states  of  Holland,  deprived  of  the' co-operation  of  Amsterdam,  and 
thwarted  in  schemes  of  violence,  bc^an  in  spring  1787,  to  assume  a 
moderate  tone,  and  to  adopt  measures  very  disagreeable  to  |he  violent 
leaders  of  the  adverse  faction  ;  the  cause  of  the  stadtholder  became  po- 
pular, even  in  the  province  of  Holland.  The  aristocratic  c<»ifederates 
hitherto,  as  much  as  possible,  repressed  the  fimbi|ion  of  tlie  democrati- 
cal  malcontents :  but  now  they  saw  that  tliere  .was  no  alternative  but 
acquiescence  in  their  daim,  or  submission  to  the  stadtholder :  on  the 
former  they  resolved,  and  called  in  the  armed  burghers  as  their  instru- 
ments in  revolutionizing  the  state*  Such  reformers  proceeded  with  the 
usual  fury  of  a  democratic  mob.  They  attacked  the  assemblies  of  Rot- 
terdam and  other  towns,  and- to  produce  unanimity  drove  away  by  force 
every  member  whom  they  knew  or  suspected  to  be  friendly  to  the  house 
of  Orange,  or  enemies  to  boundless  innovation.  Encouraged  by  their 
success,  they  carried  their  reforming  project^  (o  Amsterdam ;  and  ei- 
fected  a  similar  change  in  the  metropolis.  During  antecedent  disorders, 
the  states-general  had  observed  strict  impartiality ;  and  it  could  not  bo 
discovered  to  which  side  they  inclined ;  but  now  that  an  armed  mob 
threatened  confusion  and  anarchy,  they  thought  it  was  full  time  to  rally 
round  the  constitnted  authorities,  in  whose  downfall  their  own  ruin  must 
be  involved. 

In  May,  1787,  they  avowed  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  existing 
establishments ;  and  now  it  was  no  longer  a  contest  between  the  bouse  of 
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OrangG  and  a  partj  of  nobles,  but  between  constitutional  ofder  and  re* 
volutionary  rebellion.  The  armed  populace  having  forcibly  restored  the 
majority  of  malcontents  in  the  states  of  Holland,  that  body  assumed  to 
itself  po#ers  that  could  only  belong  to  the  states-general.  Among  the 
respective  partisans  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  not  without  blood- 
shed. The  revolutionary  democrats  did  not  confine  themselves  to  per- 
sonal outrage  and  savage  cruelty,  but  added  robbery :  the  richest  towns 
of  that  very  opulent  country  became  scenes  of  pillage.*  In  the  course 
of  the  sumtner,  Amsterdam  was  a  scene  of  more  dreadful  devastation 
than  any  European  metropolis  had  exhibited  during  the  preceding  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  it  indeed  afibrded  a  specimen  to  the  world  of  the 
consequences  of  a  furious  love  of  change,  which  entirely  overleaped 
every  bound -of  reason  and  of  justice.  The  states  of  Holland  were  ex^ 
tremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  command  of  the  troops ;  and  the  states-gene- 
ral with  equal  activity,  and  much  greater  effect,  counteracted  these  ef- 
forts ;  this,  indeed,  was  the  less  difficult,  as  the  disposition  of  the  army 
continued  very  favourable  to  the  fiemaily  of  Orange ;  many,  both  of  offi- 
cers and  privates,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  provincial  states,  and 
ardently  desired  the  restitution  of-  the  stadtholden  The  states-general 
yery  properly  encouraged  this  repugnance  to  usurped  authority,  and  took 
the  troops  into  immediate  protection  and  pay.  Colonel  Balneavis,  a  Scot- 
tish gentlmnan  of  great  ability  and  resolution,  by  his  successful  address 
was  the  means  of  recalling  the  military  force  of  Holland  to  the  service  of 
their  prince.  Possessing  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  he 
carried  with  him  two  battalions  to  join  the  stadtholder,  and  the  other 
regiments  immediately  followed  so  laudable  an  example.  But  the  de- 
parture of  their  troops,  instead  of  intimidating  the  states  of  Holland, 
served  only  to  drive  them  to  more  desperate  violence. 

A.midst  all  the  rage  which  the  revc^utionists  vented  against  the  go- 
vernment of  the  house  of  Orange,  the  persoas  of  these  princes  had  not 
hitherto  been  violated ;  but  the  infatuated  fury  of  a  mob  no  longer  con- 
fined itself  within  these  bounds.  Th^  consort  of  the  stadtholder  was  a 
princess  of  vigorous  capacity,  and  intrepid  spirit :  from  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  late  accessions  to  the  party,  she  conceived  that  the 
hour  of  restoration  was  approaching,  and  might  be  accelerated  by  a  bold 
and  resolute  effort.  She  accordingly  determined  to  leave  Nimeguen, 
unaccompanied  by  her  husband ;  to  proceed  to  the  Hague  and  show  her« 
self  to  the  people ;  she  hoped,  through  the  states*general,  and  other  ad- 
herents, corporate  and  private,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  prince. 
Accompanied  only  by  the  baroness  Wassanaar,  count  Bentick,  and  a 
field  officer  or  two,  and  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  the  princess  arrived 
at  the  borders  of  Holland,  near  Schoonhoven.  Since  the  departure  of 
the  constitutional  troops,  the  revolutionary  burghers  composed  the  sole 
military  force  of  Holland :  a  party  of  these  8urK>unded  the  carriage,  aad 
arrested  the  person  of  the  princess.  The  commander  of  this  notable 
troop  was  altogether  worthy  of  such  a  corps ;  a  vulgar  and  ignorantt 
burgher  ,*  and  by  unmerited  authority  elated  to  insolence,  this  person  and 
his  band  behaved  with  brutal  irreverence  ;  they  conducted  the  illustrious 
captive  as  a  spectacle,  with  all  the  coarse  vociferation  of  an  exulting  rab- 

*  Annual  Register,  1787,  chap.  i. 

t  See  Anntiai  Register  for   787,  p.  32.  . 
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He:  even  when  their  barbarous  dissonance  startled  the  horses,  and 
almost  overturned  her  carriage  in  a  canal,  they  would  not  pernait  the 
gentlemen  of  the  suite  to  afford  her  assistance.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  an  inn ;  the  gallant  captain  accompanied  the  princess  to  Mir  room : 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  a  lady,  this  municipal  commander  kept  his 
sword  drawn ;  but  her  attendants  representing  the  impropriety  of  such 
an  exhibition,  he  complaisantly  returned  it  to  the  scabbard  :  after  this 
effort  of  poUteness,  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  crOss-legged,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordering  beer,  pipes,  and  tobacco,  enjoyed  a  con^rtable  re- 
gale, but  without  being  seduced  by  such  appropriate  pleasure  to  inter- 
mit the  vigilance*  of  official  employment. 

After  being  confined  several  hours,  commissioners  arrived  from  the 
town  of  Woerden,  who  expressly  told  the  princess  she  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  journey,  but  she  might  retire  wherever  she  chose ; 
accordingly  she  set  out  on  her  return  to  Nimeguen :  the  prince,  informed 
of  her  capture,  applied  to  the  states-general  for  protection  to  his  con- 
sort, and  satisfaction  for  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  insult ;  and  his  re* 
presentation  was  seconded  by  a  much  more  powerful  applicant :  the  con- 
duct of  the  revolutionists  towards  the  princess  was  attended  with  very 
important  consequences.  Hitherto  the  king  of  Prussia  had  acted  towards 
the  Uaited  Provinces  as  a  mediating  neighbour  between  the  two  parties: 
though  naturally,  and  indeed  avoVedly,  favourable  to  one,  he  had  never 
intimated  a  design  of  forcible  interference ;  but  from  the  seizure  of  the 
princess,  his  relation  to  the  provinces  was  changed :  he  was  now  a  pow- 
erful brother  demanding  reparation  to  a  sister ;  a  mighty  monarch  re- 
quiring the  satisfaction  which  he  could  exact.  He  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  states  of  Holland,  wherein  he  insisted  upon  immediate  and  ample 
atonement,  and  also  tbe  punishment  of  the  perpetrators :  he,  moreover, 
added,  that  he  should  estimate  the  value  which  they  attached  to  his 
friendship,  by  their  compliance  vidth  this  requisition. I  Before  this  memo* 
rial  arrived,  the  states  of  Holland  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  seized  the  princess :  they  returned  a  long 
add  laboured  answer ;  but  acknowledged  no  blame,  and  proffered  no  satis- 
faction. The  stubborn  injustice  of  the  states  of  Holland  was  contrasted 
by  the  fair  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  states-general,  to  whom  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  also  applied :  that  assembly  declared,  that  they  had  made 
repeated  repres^tations  to  the  provincial  meeting  of  Holland  on  this  out- 
rageous insult ;  that  those  states  themselves  must  be  entirely  responsible 
for  measures,  in  regrettingand  reprobating  which  their  high  mightinesses 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  Prussian  majesty.  Frederick  was  determined 
to  etiforce  from  the  states  of  Holland  the  satisfaction  which  they  had  re- 
fused to  his  requisition :  meanwhile  he  repeated  his  demand  in  indignant 
and  peremptory  terms,  and  made  a  representation  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  court  of  France,  ta  which  the  faction  chiefly  trusted.  His  chiis- 
tian  majesty  expressed  to  the  states  very  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
treatment  Which  the  princess  had  experienced  ;  and  declared  he  thought 
the  king  of  Prussia  yery  folly  justified  in  demanding  ample  satisfaction. 

•  The  Annuttl  Register  mentions  some  very  laughable  inatAnces  of  the  assi- 
duity with  which  the  1>oteh  sentinels  kept  watch,  to  prevent  female  nttcndanti 
from  eiftcting  their  escape :  see  A.  R.  p.  33. 

t  See  SUte  Fapen*  August  6,  1787. 
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Notwithstandiiig  this  intimation,  the  revolutionary  party  persisted  in 
their  coorse;  they  had  no  doubt  that,  if  affairs  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
they  would  receive  from  France  an  assistance  proportioned  to  the  danger 
hy  which  they  might  be  threatened  :  the  Prussian  army  they  knew  was 
strong,  but  the  French  army  they  naturally  conceived  to  be  much 
stronger ;  and  they  were  too  deeply  engrossed  themselves  to  consider 
or  estimate  internal  circumstances  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally,  which 
might  prevent  the  employment  of  his  usual  force. 

Repeated  remonstrances  and  replications  passed  between  the  states 
of  Holland  and  the  Prussian  king  during  the  month  of  August ;  but  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Frederick  William,  that  he  made  immediate 
and  powerful  preparations  for  hostilities ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember,  an  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  ready  to 
enter  the  Low  Countries.  Having  in  the  seven  years  war*  attained  a 
very  high  character  for  heroism  and  ability,  while  hereditary  prince,  from 
the  peace  this  commander  had  passed  his  time  in  tranquillity,  but  not 
idleness,  devoting  his  attention  to  military  and  political  improvement. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  becoming  reigning  duke,  he  continued  such 
pursuits  as  meliorated  the  condition  of  his  territories.  From  these  me- 
ritorious occupations  he  was  now  called  to  head  an  armament,  destined 
to  enforce  the  purpose  of  justice.  On  the  I3th  of  September  he  entered 
the  province  of  Guelderland,  and  there  the  country  being  all  favourable 
to  his  attempts,  he,  without  opposition,  reached  the  confines  of  Hol- 
land. On  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  approach,  the  revolutionary  party 
applied  to  France  for  aid,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  support. 

Britain  regarded  with  anxious  attention  the  important  events  that 
passed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  perceived  that  the  crisis  was  arrived 
when  it  must  speedily  be  determined,  whether  the  Dutch  republic  was  to 
resume  her  ancient  and  natural  connexion  with  her  first  protector,  or  to 
become  a  mere  appendage  of  France.  Our  sovereign,  during  the  course 
of  the  disputes,  repeatedly  offered  his  friendly  mediation ;  but  his  inter- 
position was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  revolutionary  faction,  which 
coaM  not  stand  the  award  of  an  impartial  umpire.  The  court  of  Lon- 
don was  confident  that  the  internal  strength  of  the  constitutional  party, 
seconded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  and  the  resumption  of  constitutional  rights,  if  France 
did  not  interfere  with  an  armed  force.  Dignity,  justice,  and  policy, 
called  from  his  majesty  explicit  avowals,t  that  he  would  not  remain  a 
quiet  spectator  of  such  forcible  interference.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  chief  object  of  British  policy,  concerning  Holland,  was  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  A  message  from  his  christian 
majesty  announced  to  our  king,  that  he  had  determined  to  afford  to  the 
states  of  Holland  the  assistance  which  they  had  requested.  Such  an 
inliDiation  demanded  only  one  line  of  conduct ;  our  king  accordingly  de- 
clared to  France,  that  if  she  interposed  forcibly,  Britain  should  take  an 
active  part ;  and  he  gave  immediate  directions  for  augmenting  his  fleet 
and  army.  A  powerful  armament  was  equipped  with  uncommon  expe- 
ditioa :  a  decisive  and  grand  tone,  worthy  of  mighty  power  supporting 

*  Bee  OUT  narmtive  of  the  caroptigns  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  in  the  first 
chapters  of  this  history^  patam. 
t  See  bis  majesty's  speech,  November  27, 1787.    State  papers. 
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conscious  justice,  produced  the  desired  efiect;  and  France  roade  no 
hostile  effort  to  support  the  revolutionary  faction.  The  energetic  vigour 
of  the  British  cabinet  being  so  successfully  exerted  towards  the  formidai- 
ble  ally  of  the  states  of  Holland,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  proceeded  in  a 
Itipid  career  of  victory.  The  hidden  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange 
now  publicly  declared.theroselves:  the  revolutionists,  however,  still  enter- 
taining hopes  France  would  not  yield,  threw  themselves  into  Amsterdam, 
and  resolved  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  finding  their  expectations  entirely  va- 
nished, they  at  ieogth  entered  into  a  capitulation ;  the  constitutional 
party  proved  completely  triumphant,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to 
all  his  rights  and  dignities.  The  discussion  which  arose  between  Bri- 
tain and  France  terminated  amicably,  after  his  christian  ipajesty  had 
declared,  that  in  intimating  a  design  of  active  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  HoUaQd,  he  had  never  intended  forcible  efforts.-*  Such  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  disputes  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  xneasures  which 
Britain  adopted  respecting  the  contests.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
that  displayed  the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt  in  foreign  policy,  and  pro- 
cured him  general  admiration  abroad  and  at  home.  Opposition  as  warmly 
and  loudly  praised  his  conduct,  as  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  jtwo  opinions  could  bo  formed  on  the  subject  by 
pny  Briton  who  at  once  valued  and  understood  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. The  interference  was  requisite,  to  prevent  such  itn  aggrandize- 
inent  of  France,  as  must  epdanger  this  country.  The  m^ans  were  vi- 
gour of  tone,  seconded  by  powerful  preparation,  the  most  successful 
instruments  which  a  mighty  nation  can  employ  fur  averting  aggression, 
either  direct  or  circuitous. 

•  See  corre^ondence  between  the  respective  ministcn  of  Dritain  and  France 
pn  Ibia  subject,  in  the  state  papera  of  October  1787. 
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Meeting  of  paHUment.^^Unanimous  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  minittry  re. 
specting^  HolUnd^— Bishop  of  Landaff  .«  fpcech  on  British  interference  in  con- 
tinental afiaira. — Subsidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hease-Cassel— >PI«n 
for  the  defence  of  the  Wc^st  Indiea. — Complainta  of  a  partial  promotion  of  flag 
officers. — Minitters  contend  that  the  complaint  is  imfoiinded-»-Dec1aratory  law 
for  expUining^  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  bill. — Orij^in  of  the  doubt 
from  which  this  measure  proceeded.—Regiments  ordered  by  g'orernment  to 
India^  to  be  paid  and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  company. — Question  by 
Mr.  Pitt*s  bill ;  had  government  that  poWer  ?  denied  by  the  directors  and  bjr 
opposition  in  parliament. — Arguthents  for  and  against.— Passed  into  a  law.— 
Extension  of  the  mutiny  bill. — Bill  against  the  smuggled  exportation  of  wool- 
passed  into  a  law. — Commencement  of  an  inquiry  concerning  neg^o  slavery .«- 
State  of  fact  8.  ^General  and  special  objections  to  negro  slavery.— Impugned 
as  contrary  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  justice  and  humanity. — Pious  and  benevo- 
lent enthusiasm   in  favour  of  the  negroes. — Mr.  Wilberforce— character,  ta- 
lents, and  laudable  zeal— opposite  arguments.->^9!avery  an  evil  great  or  small, 
according  to  the  sentiments  and  circumstances  of  the  sufferers.*— The  condi- 
tion of  the  African  negfoes  is  meliorated  by  becoming  slaves  to  British  mat- 
ters.— Slaves  in  our  plantations  generally  happy. — ^If  Britain  abolish   slavery, 
other  European  states  will  enjoy  the  benefits. — Great  capitals  are  embarkeid 
on  the  public  faith  guaranteeing  this  trade. — An  ample  source  of  private  opu- 
lence, and  public  revenue. — Petitions  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.—- The  privy  .council  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the  details  and  alleged  cru- 
elties of  the  slave   trade. — Sir  M'^illiam  Dolben's  motion  for  regulating' the 
transportation  of  negroes — passed  into  a  law. — Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  relief  and 
recompense  of  the  American  loyalists — Commencement  of  Hastings's  trial.— 
Speech  of  Mr.  Burke. — Motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey— ^ 
negatived. — Mr.  Grenville'a  bill  for  improving  his  father's  law  respecting  con- 
tested elections.— Supplies. — flourishing  state  of  commerce  and  finance. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  27th  of  November ;  and  his  majesty's 
speech  exhibited  to  the  houses  an  outline  of  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted  concerning  Holland.  He  had  endeavored  by  his  good  officei 
to  restore  tranquillity  between  the  contending  parties ,  but  found  bis  e^ 
forts  unavailing:  he  also  discovered  a  desire  of  forcible  interference  on 
the  part  of  France ;  he  expressed  to  his  christian  majesty  his  determina- 
tion to  counteract  any  such  intention,  and  had  armed  for  that  purpose ; 
bat  the  aaccess  of  the  Prussian  troops  had  re-established  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment in  Holland  ;  an  explanation  had  taken  place  between  his  majes- 
ty and  the  king  of  France,  which  had  terminated  amicably,  and  both  par-> 
ties  had  agreed  to  disarm.  The  necessary  preparations  bad  produce<l 
extraordinary  expenses  for  which  he  doubted  not  his  faithful  commons 
would  provide^  and  also  adopt  proper  means  for  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
tant  dominions*  He  rejoiced  at  the  flourishing  state  of  commerce  and 
the  revenue,  and  the  seal  and  unanimity  which  his  subjects  deroonstra-' 
ted  during  the  late  expectation  of  war.  From  the  dispositions  which 
were  then  manifested,  in  any  future  emergency,  he  should  depend  on  a 
promptness  and  vigour  of  exertion^  in  proportion  to  the  exigence  hy 
which  it  might  be  required. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  Holland  was  extremely jpopnltfT 
among  all  parties  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  in  both  kxrae^ii  fij^ 
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eeived  the  same  unanimous  commendation.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  perfectly  coincided  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  in  tho 
general  principle  of  interference  in  continental  afiairs  to  preserve  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe.  In  the  house  of  peers  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  in  justi- 
fying the  principle,  adduced  reasoning  at  once  appropriate  to  that  specific 
case,  and  generalizing  the  constituents  of  wise  and  just  interposition  ia 
any  future  circumstances.  "  Upon  what  ground  (he  said)  did  he  approve 
'*  of  our  late  interference  t  on  the  ground  of  s£lf  freserva.tion.  If 
**  France  had  gained  Holland^  tfu  security  of  Britain  ioould  have  been 
**  endangered :  when  it  is  said  that  Holland  and  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
'^  rope  are  independent  states,  the  proposition  is  true  only  on  a  certain 
''  consideration,  for  they  all  depend  one  upon  another,  like  the  links  of  a 
''  chain ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  each  to  watch  every  other,  lest  any 
"  one  become  so  weighty  and  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  security  or  po- 
**  Ittical  importance  of  the  rest." 

During  the  preparations,  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
the  landgrave  of  Hcsse-Cassel ;  by  which  that  prince  was  to  receive 
36,093/.  to  hold  twelve  thousand  troops  ready  to  be  employed  by  Britain 
when  their  services  should  be  required.  This  treaty  was  part  of  a  ge- 
neral system,  wiiich  it  was  then  deemed  premature  to  detail :  the  motion 
passed  without  a  division.  On  the  10th  of  December  an  augmentation 
of  the  army  was  proposed,  for  the  purpose  recommended  by  his  majes- 
ty's speech,  of  strengthening  our  distant  possessions.  On  particular  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  defence  of  our  western  settlements,  ministers  had 
foond  the  force  to  be  inadequate ;  this  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  the  officers  commanding  in  the  West  Indies,  who  had  been  se- 
verally consulted  upon  the  troops  which  each  thought  requisite  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  island  he  commanded.  It  was  objected  by  some  members 
of  opposition,  that  the  opinions  of  our  commanders  abroad  did  not  afford 
satisfactory  grounds  for  increasing  our  present  establishments.  It  was 
obvious,  that  each  of  these  officers  would  demand  as  large  a  force  as  he 
thought  adequate  to  tho  defence  of  his  own  particular  situation,  and 
would  govern  himself  in  such  requisition,  merely  by  regard  to  his  own 
responsibility;  whereas,  in  judging  of  an  adequate  peace  establishment 
for  all  the  possessions  of  Britain,  the  whole  would  depend  on  a  general 
view  of  its  parts,  and  their  relative  exigencies ;  by  the  present  motfon 
the  house  was  called  on  to  vote  an  increase  of  the  army  without  suffi- 
cient grounds.  It  was  replied,  that  the  opinion  of  the  officers  had  not 
been  asked  on  the  whole  force  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  West  In- 
dies, but  that  undoubtedly  in  forming  plans  concerning  remote  objects, 
tnen  must  proceed  on  information,  and  in  seeking  information  must  have 
recourse  to  those  by  whom  it  can  be  best  afforded  ;  officers  who  had  been 
on  the  spot  were  certainly  competent  to  state  the  separate  facts,  on  tho 
joint  results  of  which  ministers  form  their  inferences.  The  West  India 
islands  were,  without  doubt,  objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  Bri- 
tain. For  their  secure  defence,  three  modes  raiirht  be  mentioned :  first, 
a  great  stationary  fleet :  secondly,  succours  might  be  sent  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rupture ;  or  thirdly,  such  a  military  force  as  would  prevent  a 
surprise.  The  experience  of  last  war  proved  that  a  fleet  could  not  sole- 
ly defend  these  possessions;  since  some  of  the  islands  had  been  wrested 
fron>  -ji^  wbcn  our  naval  strength  was  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
fAf>*  rakpecting  the  second  means,  it  might  be  unsafe  to  detach  any  part 
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of  our  annj  or  navy  from  Europe ;  and  though  there  should  be  no  dan- 
ger in  the  attempt,  the  succours  might  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  mis- 
chief; therefore  the  most  eligible  mode  was  to  have  a  sufficient  militarj 
force  on  the  respective  islands  to  secure  them  from  surprise ;  since,  from 
the  dispersion  and  distance  of  the  islands,  and  the  peculiaritiea  of  that 
climate,  winds,  and  currents,  it  would  sometimes  be  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  a  fleet  to  afford  that  speedy  relief  which  the  occasion  might  re- 
quire. 

After  the  recess,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  discussion  before  the  com- 
mons was  a  recent  promotion  of  flag  officers  during  the  preparations  for 
war.     Sixteen  captains  had  been  promoted  to  the  flag,  and  about  forty 
passed  over.     This  partial  promotion  had  greatly  displeased  the  officers 
whom  it  had  omitt^.     They  brought  forward  their  complaint  in  the 
bouse  of  peers,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  moved  for  the 
presentment  of  an  address  to  the  king ;  praying,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  into  his  rojral  consideration  the  services  of  such 
captains  of  his  majesty's  navy,  as  were  passed  over  in  the  last  promo- 
tion.   Lord  Howe,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  board ;  to  execute  beneficially  the  functions  of 
their  office,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  must  employ  their  own  judgment 
and  discretion  in  delegating  an  important  trust :  unless  they  were  invest- 
ed with  the  privilege  of  selection,  they  certainly  could  not  undertake 
die  burthen  of  responsibility.     His  lordship  could  not  state  in  a  public 
assembly  the  particular  grounds  on  which  he  had  formed  his  judgment ; 
there  might  be  several  reasons  for  not  promoting  captains  to  be  admi- 
rals, without  impeaching  the  character  of  the  officers  in  question.     The 
same  persons  might  be  fit  for  a  subordinate  employment,  without  being 
qualified  for  a  higher  trust:  officers  who  had  served  ^ably  and  meritori- 
ously all  their  lives,  might  not  appear  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  fleet     So  important  a  charge  ought  to  be  committed  to  men,  not 
only  of  firm  minds,  but  of  such  bodily  strength  as  would  enable  them  to 
endure  the  fatigues  of  the  hard  service  which  they  might  have  to  sustain. 
The  executive  government  must  have  the  choice  of  its  own  officers  in 
the  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  service,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  the  effectual  discharge  of  its  duties.     On  these  grounds  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  lords :  in  the  commons  a  similar  proposition 
was  brought  forward  and  supported  by  great  particularity  of  detail,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  individual  hardships ;  but  as  the  general  principle  was 
the  same,  the  proposed  address  was  negatived,  thoagh  by  a  small  ma- 
jority.    It  was  aAerwards  moved,  that  the  arbitrary  powers  which  were 
claimed  by  the  admiralty  having  in  some  degree  received  the  sanction  of 
the  house,  to  prevent  the  mischievous  consequences  which  mij^ht  ensue, 
they  should  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  service,  some  permanent  principle,  to 
which  officers  might  trust ;  and  a  nootion  was  made*,  ths.t  it  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  navy,  to  set  aside  from  promotion  to  flags,  meritorious  of- 
ficers of  approved  service,  who  are  not  precluded  by  the  orders  of  his 
majesty  in  council.     Ministers  objected  to  the  proposition  as  unnecessa- 
ry ;  and  it  was  negatived. 

The  most  important  measure  of  this  session,  was  a  bill  introduced  by 
Mr*  Pitt  to  explain  doubts  which  had  arisen  concerning  a  part  of  the  law 
of  1784,  for  the  administration  of  British  India.  During  the  apprehen- 
siOBS  of  a  rupture  with  Fraocey  government  had  formed  a  resolution  of 
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sending  out  four  additional  regiments  to  India,  on  board  the  company's 
ships,  for  the  protection  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter;  and  the  pro- 
position had  been  received  with  general  approbation  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors. Though  apprehensions  of  war  were  dissipated,  yet  government 
was  anxious  for  the  security  of  distant  possessions,  and  for  that  purpose 
proposed  a  permanent  establishment  of  his  majesty's  troops  in  India ;  on 
these  grounds  they  adhered  to  the  determination  of  sending  the  soldiers. 
A  question  had  arisen  between  the  directors  and  the  board  of  control, 
concerning  the  expense  of  their  conveyance,  their  future  pay  and  subsis- 
tence. By  an  act  which  passed  in  the  year  1781,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  company  should  be  bound  to  pay  for  such  troops  only,  as  were  sent 
to  India  upon  their  requisition :  and  upon  this  act  the  directors  had  re- 
fused to  charge  the  company  with  the  expense  of  the  forces  now  about 
to  be  sent.  The  board  of  control  contended,  that  they  were  invested 
with  a  power  of  ordering  the  conveyance  of  such  troops  as  circumstances 
might  require  ;  and  that  if  the  directors  refused,  the  expense  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  which  arose  from  their  territorial  posses- 
sions. Their  court  of  directors  took  the  advice  of  several  eminent  law- 
yers, who  concurred  in  their  opinion.  Mr.  Pitt,  impressed  with  the  con- 
trary idea,  proposed  to  bring  in  a  hill  for  removing  the  doubts  in  question, 
by  declaring  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  the  act  of  1784,  to  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  administration.  By 
the  law  of  1784  he  contended,  every  power,  which  before  that  time  was 
intrusted  to  the  court  of  directors  for  administering  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions, was  by  that  act  vested  in  the  board  of  control.  Those  com- 
missioners had  the  sole  direction  of  the  military  and  political  concerns, 
the  collection  and  management  of  territorial  revenue.  His  object  had 
been  to  leave  to  the  corporate  proprietors,  and  their  representatives, 
the  direction  of  those  commercial  concerns  for  which  their  charter  had 
been  granted,  but  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  ter- 
ritorial affairs;  under  the  political  department  was  evidently  to  be  classed, 
the  disposal  of  troops,  and  the  provisions  for  their  maintenance.  As 
doubts  were  entertained  and  sanctioned  by  legal  authority  highly  respec- 
table, he  proposed  an  act  declaring  the  meaning  of  the  law*  This  mo- 
tion was  controverted,  first,  on  gnneral  grounds :  legislature  ought  never 
to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  except  when  either  the  wording  of  an 
act  was  evidently  so  ambiguous  as  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  or 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  clashing  judgment  of  courts,  or  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  judges  from  the  bench,  it  became  necessary  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  propound  anew  its  own  meaning.  In  all  other  cases,  parliament 
by  interfenng  would  quit  its  legislative,  and  assume  a  judicial  capacity; 
and  in  the  present  instance  would  decide  in  a  cause,  in  which  it  was  in 
some  respects  interested  as  a  party  ;  since  it  would  gain  by  its  own  deci- 
sion. It  was  a  dispute  between  the  crown  or  the  public,  and  a  corpora- 
tion, on  a  pecuniary  claim.  The  king  insists  upon  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  company,  for  a  specified  object.  The  company  admit 
a  sum  to  be  due,  but  not  the  amount  demanded :  hero  is  a  clear  and 
simple  question,  on  which  an  issue  might  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law. — 
The  measure  proposed  was  liable  to  many  serious  political  objections, 
and  might  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  the  worst  purposes.  A  minister 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  propose,  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  granting  new 
powers,  in  doubtful  and  ambiguous  words,  under  restraints  indistinctly 
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defined,  and  with  clauses  that  have  a  double  aspect.  The  companjr 
bad  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  act  of  1784,  upon  pretences,  which 
now  prored  to  be  delusive ;  and  the  minister,  haying  obtained  that  con- 
sent, w^  resolved  to  put  his  own  construction  upon  it,  contrary  to  the 
or^al  intention  of  the  part/  concerned.  In  the  farther  progress  of  the 
hSly  counsel  was  heard  for  the  India  company  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  the  whole  ability  of  opposition  was  exerted,  to  prevent  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments,  legal  and  political, 
which  were  employed  on  each  side.     Its  opponents  controverted  it  prin- 
cipally upon  two  grounds :  first,  that  the  construction  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  the  act  of  1784,  was  not  its  true  and  just  construction :  and 
secondly,  that  if  it  admitted  such  interpretation,  the  powers  it  vested  in 
the  board  of  control  were  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  of  a  dangerous  poHtical  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
confirmed.     To  prove  the  former  proposition,  its  supporters  contended 
that,  the  charter  granted  to  the  company  having  been  purchased  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  every  statute  that  diminished  their  rights  ought 
to  be  construed,  like  penal  laws,  in  the  mildest  sense,  and  so  as  to  in- 
fringe those  privileges  in  the  least  possible  degree ;  and  in  ambiguous 
cases,  acts  of  parliament  should  be  explained  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be 
consistent  with  each  other.     In  the  act  of  1781*  it  was  expressly  sti- 
pulated, that  the  company  should  defray  the  expense  of  no  troops  but 
such  as  were  sent  to  India  upon  their  own  requisition ;  therefore  the  acts 
of  1784  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  preceding  law. 
But  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  expounding  a  statute,  was  to  illustrate 
one  part  of  it  by  other  clauses  of  the  same  act.     By  the  law  of  1784,t 
^^  the  commissioners  (it  was  admitted)  are  authorized  and  empowered 
''  from  time  to  time,  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control  alt  acts,  opera- 
"  tions,  and  concerns,  which  in  any  wise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military 
"  government,  or  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  company, 
'^  in  the  manner  in  the  said  act  directed  :"  and  '*  the  court  of  directors 
^'  i^e  required  to  pay  obedience  to,  and  to  be  governed  and  bound  by, 
'^  such  orders  and  directions  as  the  said  court  shall  receive  from  the  said 
"  board."     Were  these  clauses  taken  solely,  it  was  allowed  that  they 
would  justify  the  construction  which  was  intended  by  the  declaratory  act ; 
but  from  subsequent  passages  it  was  argued,  that  the  positive  directorial 
power  of  the  commissioners  was  restrained  to  definite  circumstances  ; 
and  to  be  exercised  on  specified  omissions  of  the  East  India  directors.  The 
directors  by  the  act  were  required  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  copies 
of  all  despatches  which  were  received  from  their  servants  in  India,  and 
all  instructions  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  company's  ofi^cers  in  that  coun- 
try: these  the  commissioners,  within  fourteen  days,  were  to  return  to 
the  directors,  either  approved  or  disapproved  and  amended  ;  and  the  di- 
rectors were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  so  amended  or  altered.     If  within 
fourteen  days  the  court  of  directors  should  neglect  to  yield  the  obedience 
commanded  by  the  act,  then  and  then  only,  the  commissioners  might 
originate  instructions.    If  the  board  were  invested  with  the  positive  pow- 
^  claimed  by  the  declaratory  act,  it  was  absurd  to  specify  certain  case« 

*  See  act  of  parliament  1761«  respecting  India, 
t  Sea  act  for  the  government  of  India,  July  1784. 
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in  which  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  send  orders  and  instructions  to 
the  company's  servants  in  India  without  the  consent  of  the  company. — 
It  was  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  clauses  taken  together,  that 
the  authority  vested  in  the  commissioners  was  no  other  than  a  superin- 
tendency  and  control  over  the  transactions  of  the  company  in  their  ma- 
nagement of  their  afiairs  in  India ;  a  power  to  alter  and  amend  their  orders 
and  instructions,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  in  the  directors,'  to  carry  such 
orders  so  amended  into  execution ;  but  not  to  originate  measures,  in  op- 
position to  the  chartered  and  stipulated  rights  of  the  company.  It  was  far- 
ther contended,  that  the  directors  had  understood  the  power  proposed  to 
be  conferred  by  Pitt's  bill  on  the  commissioners,  to  be  subject  to  the  al- 
leged limitations ;  and  that  even  the  minister  had  expressly  declared  his 
coincidence  in  that  construction :  that  otherwise  the  directors  would  have 
opposed  it  as  no  less  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  company,  than  the  ob- 
noxious bill  of  Mr.  Fox.*  The  board  of  control  itself  had  not  under- 
stood the  act  of  1784  as  investing  them  with  the  unlimited  sway  which 
they  now  claimed  ;  they  had  acted  upon  the  statute  of  1781  for  upwards 
of  two  years  after  the  law  of  1784,  and  by  their  conduct  admitted  that 
they  had  no  power  to  send  out  any  of  his  majesty's  troops  to  India  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  company.  From  the  general  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  the  clauses  and  tenor  of  the  act  in  question,  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  it  first  affected,  the  declaration  of  its  framer,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
members  of  opposition  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  power  now  pro- 
posed to  be  declared  did  not  arise  from  it  as  a  law.'f 

They  next  objected  to  it  as  a  measure  of  policy :  the  authority  which 
was  claimed  annihilated  the  court  of  directors,  and  even  the  property  of 
the  company.  The  terntonal  revenues  being  in  many  instances  una- 
voidably implicated  in  their  commercial  concerns,  the  absolute  command 
of  the  former,  as  to  their  application  and  expenditure,  would  necessarily 
carry  with  it  a  control  over  the  latter,  and  might  be  used  to  supersede  the 
efficiency  of  the  directors  in  the  only  branch  of  the  company's  afiairs 
that  was  lefl  to  their  management.  The  measure  itself  of  sending  four 
regiments  to  India  was  not  less  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  company,  than  the  unlimited  power  under  which  it  was  to  be  executed. 
It  would  have  been  more  economical  and  just,  either  to  have  suffered 
the  company  to  raise  four  regiments,  or  to  have  sent  over  the  2,400  men 
which  were  wanting  to  complete  the  king's  regiments,  already  in  India : 
— more  economical,  because  in  the  one  case  the  company's  troops  are, 
and  would  be  maintained  at  infinitely  less  expense  than  the  king's ;  in 
the  other,  tlie  company  would  be  free  from  the  additional  burthen  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  four  new  regiments : — more  just,  because  in  the  former 
case,  the  company  would  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  troops  which 
they  were  to  pay,  and  might  provide  for  many  of  their  own  deserving  offi- 
cers, six  hundred  of  whom,  reduced  at  the  late  peace,  were  livmg  in  very 
distressed  situations  in  India.  It  was  farther  impolitic,  as  it  would  create 
a  jealousy  and  disgust  among  the  officers  in  the  company's  service.  The 
opponents  next  proceeded  to  the  motives  of  ministers,  which  they  al- 
leged to  be  a  desire  of  extending  their  own  influence  and  patronage,  at 

*  Spaeeh  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  second  rcnd\n%  of  the  bill. 
t  Seeparliamentaty  debates,  March  ITdSfpattim. 
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the  expense  of  the  India  company.  The  ministers  had  formed  a  regular 
progressti'e  plan,  to  grasp  all  the  patronage  of  India.  The  direction 
claimed  by  tiie  board  of  control  afforded  grounds  of  jealousy  in  another 
view ;  it  placed  a  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's  ministers,  for  rais* 
log  and  paying  an  army  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  was  therefore 
inconsistent  with  the  bill  of  rights,  and  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

By  the  supporters  of  the  declaratory  act,  it  was  contended,  first,  re- 
specting the  rule  of  construction,  that  the  principle  could  only  be  admit- 
ted, so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  express  objects  of  the 
statute  itself ;  it  could  be  no  reason  for  an  interpretation  of  a  subsequent 
law,  that  it  militated  against  a  prior ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  a  sense 
upon  an  act,  that  would  defeat  the  main  ends  for  which  it  was  passed ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  act  of  17S1,  such  parts  of  it  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  arrangement,  were  virtually,  though 
not  expressly  repealed.  The  object  of  the  plan  of  1784  was,  to  tak« 
the  entire  management  of  territorial  possessions,  and  the  poUtical  gov- 
ernment of  India,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  company,  leaving  them  only  the 
direction  of  their  commercial  concerns.  The  board  of  control  was  io 
future  to  be  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  prosperity,  defence  and  se- 
curity, of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  was  therefore  to  be  invested  with 
all  the  authorities  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  important  trusts. 
These  powers  were  given  in  general  terms,  and  the  mode  of  exercising 
them  in  particular  cases  was  specified  :  in  some  they  had  a  negative  upon 
the  orders  of  the  directors :  in  others,  where  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose,  the  board  might  enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  orders.  The  act 
In  general  clauses  expressed  this  power  which  was  claimed,  and  without 
it  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  its  object.  Could  it  he  sup- 
posed that  parliament  intended  to  leave  to  the  company,  who,  it  might  be 
expected  from  the  short  duration  of  their  charter,  would  attend  chiefly 
to  their  own  immediate  pecuniary  interests,  the  entire  disposition  of  their 
revenues,  without  enabling  the  board  of  control,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  whole,  to  appropriate  such  parts  of 
them  as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  those  purposes  ?  The  asser- 
tion of  opposition,  that  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  board  of  control  had  under- 
stood the  act  in  the  sense  imputed,  was  totally  unfounded  in  truth,  and 
unsupported  by  any  evidence.  With  regard  to  the  economy  and  policy 
uf  the  measure,  the  company's  troops  might  be  raised  and  maintained  at 
a  smaller  expense ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient  for  guarding  India 
ngainst  dangers  by  which  it  was  now  threatened.  As  to  the  additional 
patronage  said  to  accrue  to  the  crown,  it  was  denied :  on  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  standing  armies,  there  were  inaccuracies  in  all  the  existing  laws. 
The  bill  of  rights  was  not  very  explicit ;  it  hardly  stated  the  illegality  of 
a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  but  was  silent  with  respect  to  milita- 
ry force  in  our  settlements  abroad.  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  if  any  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  bill  before  the  house,  relative  either  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  or  the  patronage  of  India  in  general,  he  was  ready 
to  receive  any  modifications  which  might  be  offered  to  avert  such  danger. 
In  the  committee  he  proposed  several  clauses  for  so  modifying  the  bill, 
as  to  remove  the  objections  respecting  patronage.  The  bill  was  carried 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  fifly-four ;  and,  after  exneri- 
enctng  strong  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers,  was  pass^  -into  a  law 
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aad  thiM  it  was  declared  that  the  commissioners,  being  instituted  for  the 
territorial  administration  of  India  by  the  act  of  1784,  possessed  a  direc- 
torial, as  well  as  controlling  power,  in  whatever  was  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fectual execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  act  of  1784. 

In  the  mutiny  bill  of  this  session,  a  clause  was  proposed  for  incor- 
porating with  the  army  a  new  body  of  military  artificers,     (t  was  ob- 
jeeted  to  this  project,  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  extension  of  the  mili- 
tary law,  and  consequently  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.    These  artificers  had  served  the  army,  hitherto,  without  dimi- 
nution of  their  liberty,  and  no  necessity  was  shown  why  their  tenure  of 
service  should  be  changed.     The  great  advocate  for  the  clause  was  the 
duke  of  Richmond.*     Such  a  corps  (he  said)  was  employed  in  all  the 
armies  abroad,  and  found  to  be  extremely  useful :  he  had  proposed  such 
an  establishment  to  his  majesty,  who  was  pleased  to  signify  his  approba- 
tioB  of  the  scheme.     The  policy  of  the  nation  had  considered  it  as  right 
that  all  soldiers  should  continue  in  such  a  state  of  subordination ;  there- 
fore artificers,  being  enlisted  regularly  as  soldiers,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
become  subject  to  the  same  law.  Such  a  change  was  not  to  be  account- 
ed any  hardship ;  since  no  species  of  trials j  however  popular  it  might 
be,  was  more  fair  and  candid  than  trials  by  a  court  martial.  The  clause, 
afler  a  long  discussion,  was  at  length  carried  without  a  division. 

At  the  instance  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  house  of  commons,  for  rendering  more  effectual,  laws  against  the 
private  exportation  of  wool.  The  manufacturers  asserted,  that  of  long 
or  combing  wool,  to  the  amount  of  13,000  packs  were  annually  smug- 
gled to  France :  hence  it  was  inferred,  first,  that  the  wool  growers  were 
by  this  means  enabled  within  the  kingdom  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their 
commodity  beyond  iti  just  standard,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  staple 
manufacture ;  secondly,  that  there  ensued  a  loss  to  Britain  of  the  sur- 
plus value  of  the  manufactured  articles  over  the  raw  materials,  and  of 
the  increased  population,  which  the  employment  of  an  additional  number 
of  manufacturers  would  produce ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  smuggled  wool 
being  an  article  necessary  to  the  French  manufacturers,  it  enabled  them 
to  rival  ours.  In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  was  contended,  chiefly 
bjr  country  gentlemen,  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  attack  upon 
the  landed  interest.  The  quantity  alleged  to  be  smuggled  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  and  subtracted  only  about 
a  fifleenth  share  even  at  the  calculation  of  the  proposers ;  but  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  calculation  being  just  The  price  of  wool  was  not 
enhanced  beyond  its  just  standard :  as  a  proof  that  the  manufacture  was 
not  injured  by  it,  they  demonstrated  the  increase  of  the  value  of  woollen 
goods,  exported  from  the  year  1776  to  the  year  1787,  to  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  one-third.  Upon  the  second  inference  it  was  said,  that 
admitting  the  quantity  of  wool  stated  to  be  smuggled  into  France,  it 
did  not  follow  that  our  manufacturers  would  work  up  that  additional 
quantity  above  what  they  now  do,  merely  by  preventing  its  making  its 
way  thither;  on  the  contrary,  unless  it  were  first  proved,  which  had 
never  been  asserted,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  exportation,  the  n***"^' 
facturers  are  in  want  of  materials  to  work  upon,  it  was  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  quantity  exported  was  a  mere  surplus,  and  that  the  British  ma- 

.  ,    .  *  Dflbatet  of  the  peers,  1788. 
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niifacturers  woald  not  work  a  singlo  pound  more,  though  the  wfaeh 
should  be  kept  at  home :  a  view  of  the  very  flourishtng  state  of  our  ma- 
nu&ctares  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  there  was  no  ground  of  ap» 
prehension  from  the  rivalship  of  France.  It  was  replied,  that  the  restraints 
proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  wool-growers  would  not  materially  affec 
their  interests.  The  present  bill  was  consonant  to  the  existing  laws,  and 
was  only  designed  to  carry  into  more  efiectual  execution  those  principias 
of  policy,  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool,  bj  which  this  country  for 
so  many  years  had  been  governed,  and  under  which  both  our  manufac- 
turers and  our  wool-growers  had  flourished  and  grown  rich  together. 
The  bill  underwent  a  very  minute  discussion,  in  which  party  politics  ap^ 
peared  to  occupy  no  share ;  and  at  length  was  carried  by  a  large  ma* 
jority. 

A.  subject  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  which  long  occupied^ 
the  attention  both  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  was  this  year  for  the 
first  time  brought  before  the  house  of  commons ;  this  was  the  celebrated 
question  concerning  the  trade  carried  on  for  purchasing  negro  slaves  to 
cultivate  our  possessions  in  the  western  world. 

Slavery  is  so  evidently  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  Briton,  that  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  astonishing  no  means  had  been  devised  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  in  the  British  dominions.  The  mereandle 
character  of  this  country  predominated  over  the  pohtical,  when,  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  she  admitted  the  destruction  of  freedom  ;  and  the 
guardians  of  European  liberty  became  the  most  active  instruments  of 
African  slavery.  This  inconsistency  did  not  appear  to  have  impressed 
any  of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  champions  of  constitutional  free* 
dom,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Planters  and 
traders,  who  are  the  most  frequent  and  constant  observers  of  this  statSi 
were  not  likely  to  testify  an  abhorrence  of  a  system,  by  which  they  were 
so  considerable  gainers,  or  even  perhaps  to  feel  the  adequate  detesta- 
tion for  oppressions,  with  which  they  were  so  familiar.  Statesmen  might 
overlook  some  rigours,  through  which  they  conceived  the  nation  derived 
private  and  public  wealth  ;  and  the  people  in  general  were  too  distant  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  Nevertheless,  the  mild  and 
liberal  principles  of  British  policy  seemed  extremely  inimical  to  human 
thraldom ;  and  the  doctrines  of  benevolent  philosophers  were  totally 
hostile  to  such  a  practiee ;  but  neither  enlightened  policy,  nor  ingenious 
theory,  were  the  causes  which  at  this  period  produced  a  prevalent  enmity 
to  slaveiy:  a  more  rapidly  operative  principle  exerted  itself  in  favour  of 
negro  freedom :  religious  zeal  was  infused  into  the  subject,  and,  engaging 
the  passions  of  many  individuals,  stimulated  them  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  deductions  of  moral  science,  or  the  dictates  of  political 
wisdom.  An  opinion  was  eagerly  disseminated,  that  the  state  of  slavery 
was  incompatible  with  Christianity.  This  notion  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  detached  passages,  rather  than  from  the 
general  spirit  of  that  admirable  system.  The  religion  of  Jesus  seeking 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  finds  its  sources  in  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  individual ;  and  comprehending  the  vast  variety  of  situati<Nr 
and  sentiment,  delivers  general  rules,  enforced  hy  cogent  motives,  for 
performing  the  various  duties  of  soeial  and  civil  life ;  political  estabUdi* 
ments  and  gradations  it  leaves  to  be  formed  according  to  the  okcum- 
stances  of  the  cast,  and  character  of  the  people.    Philantiiropyi  wUeh 
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mingled  with  a  piety  sincere,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  distinguished 
many  of  the  earliest  votaries  of  negro  freedom  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
benignant  project  overlooked  difficulties  of  execution :  indeed,  perhapi*, 
rather  indulged  itself  in  &iicjing  advantage  from  the  change,  than  accu- 
rately ascertained  the  probahihty  of  benefit ^  even  should  their  wish  be 
aoeomplished.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  America,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  their  independence,  the  quakers  presented  a  strong  and 
pathetic  address  to  the  several  legislative  assemblies;  in  which  they  ex- 
horted these  bodies  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  in  many  instances  emanci- 
pated the  negroes  in  their  own  possession.  In  Britain  the  same  sect 
£amt  followed  the  example  of  their  American  brethren,  and  presented  a 
aimtlar  petition  in  1787  to  parliament.  The  cause,  embraced  by  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  religion  and  benevolence,  procured  a  great  number  of  vota- 
iies*  From  sympathy  and  imitation,  it  became  extremely  popular; 
literary  ingenuity  was  not  wanting,  and  no  works  were  read  with  such 
avidity,  as  compositions  which  decried  negro  slavery.  As  usual  in  con- 
troversy^  one  side  of  the  question  only  was  considered  by  its  supporters, 
and  the  statement  of  propositions  was  such,  as  to  render  conclusions 
obvious.  A  topic  repeatedly  employed  was,  difference  of  colour  is 
KO  REASON  for  FORFEITURE  OF  LIBERTY.  On  80  trivial  a  truism  very 
popular  pamphlets  were  founded ;  eminent  divines  embraced  the  cause  ; 
recommended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  printed  discourses.  Churchmen 
and  dissenters  concurred  in  eagerly  inculcating  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
inany  were  so  far  transported  by  philarithropic  feelings,  as  to  declare 
their  readiness  to  forego  all  the  advantages  and  habitual  gratifications 
which  arose  from  our  West  India  Islands,  rather  than  enjoy  them  through 
the  compulsory  labour  of  their  fellow  creatures.  With  this  enthusiastic 
seal,  hypocrisy,  as  usual,  occasionally  mingled ;  and  there  were  dema* 
gognes  who^  without  possessing  much  tenderness  of  disposition  them- 
selves, courted  popularity  by  coinciding  with  the  humane  sentiments 
which  were  so  generally  diilused.  For  a  considerable  time  a  stranger 
might  have  supposed,  if  he  judged  from  prevalent  discourse  and  writing, 
tiiat  the  African  negroes  monopolized  misery,  and  therefore,  that  the 
highest  duty  of  christian  benevolence  was  to  afiprd  them  relief.  While 
this  fervour  predominated,  a  society  was  formed  to  collect  information  on 
which  to  ground  a  petition  to  parliamlent ;  and  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  subscribed  in  ordei!  to  defray  the  expense. 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  share  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
lieve the  negroes,  was  Mr.  Wilberforce,  member  of  parliament  for  the 
cotmty  of  York.  Of  good  talents,  active  and  indefatigable  industry,  and 
extensive  knowledge,  this  gentleman  held  a  high  place  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  possessed  considerable  fortune  and  influence:  these  advantages 
he  uniformly  directed  to  such  pursuits  as  he  thought  conducive  to  virtue, 
religion,  and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Conceiving  the  cause 
of  the  negroes  to  be  that  of  piety  and  humanity,  he  had  employed  per- 
severing labour,  in  order  to  learn  the  particulars  of  their  treatment ;  and 
viewing  the  subject  as  a  British  senator,  he  attempted  to  reconcile  poli- 
tical expediency  with  what  he  deemed  a  discharge  of  christian  and  moral 
duty.  From  these  motives  he  was  believed  to  have  entered  much  more 
miButely  into  the  detail  of  the  slave  trade  than  any  other  member  of  the 
legislature* 

While  one  party  exerted  ilseli^  so  strenuously  to  render  the  abohtioa 
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generallj  popular,  and  thereby  prepared  to  facilitate  its  passage  through 
parliameot,  another  with  less  animation  and  impressiveness  of  eloquence^ 
but  with  a  considerable  share  of  sound  reasoning,  laboured  to  prove,  that 
the  adrantages  alleged  to  be  consequent  upon  abolition  were  ideal,  and 
founded  npoa  abstract  theories  of  philanthropy  without  a  knowledge  of 
(he  existing  case.  The  evil  of  slavery  (it  was  said)  depends  on  opinion: 
that  state  is  universally  prevalent  in  Africa;  and  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
are  habituated  to  its  contemplation,  as  one  of  the  most  common  condi- 
tions of  life.  Having  the  principles  of  dissension  and  hostility  in  common 
with  other  men,  the  African  tribes  are  oi\en  engaged  in  war:  one  conse"* 
quence  of  war  is  captivity ;  the  usual  treatment  of  captives  is  either 
massacre  or  sale.  The  market  for  slaves,  independent  of  European  pur- 
chasers, is  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  Nigritia*  The  chance  to  the 
individual  of  escaping  bntchcry,  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
demand  from  European  traders.  Carried  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
negroes  are  on  the  whole  well  treated :  by  some  individual  masters  they 
may  have  been  hardly  used ;  but  in  general,  as  can  be  proved  from 
persons  most  conversant  with  these  countries,  they  are  contented  and 
happy.  Severity  is  not  the  interest  of  planters  ;  and  if  even  malignant 
passions  transport  masters  or  their  delegates  to  unwise  cruelty,  the 
recurrence  of  such  acts  may  be  prevented  by  judicious  regulations. 
Narrow  in  their  views,  the  negroes  like  other  savages  repese  their  chief 
happiness  in  the  supply  of  animal  wants :  indolent  and  improvident,  they 
are  often  deficient  in  the  exertions  requisite  for  their  maintenance. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  m  Africa  than  famine,  which  destroys  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants ;  whereas  in  the  West  Indies  they  have  abun- 
dance of  provisions.  To  a  Briton,  death,  either  by  sword  or  famine, 
may  be  preferable  to  life  and  slavery;  but  to  a  Nigritian  the  case  is  far 
different:  by  transporting  him  to  a  situation,  in  which  his  animal  wants 
are  fully  supplied,  where  by  personal  exertions  he  can  modify  slavery, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  either  famine  or  a  victorious  enemy,  you 
place  him  in  a  higher  state,  according  to  his  estimate  of  good,  than 
if  you  had  suffered  him  to  remain  in  Africa,  The  slave  trade  does 
not  on  the  whole  violate  humanity,  because  it  does  not  on  the 
whole  diminish  that  happiness  whieh  humanity  seeks  to  promote* 
The  culture  of  the  West  India  islands,  «o  productive  a  source  of  private 
opulence  and  public  revenue,  depends  upoa  labotirers  inured  to  such  a 
climate.  Were  we  to  forego  the  advantage  of  such  possessions,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  1  the  other  European  states  would  take  up  the 
benefits  which  we  abandoned  :  the  slave  trade  would  be  still  carried  on, 
though  Britain  did  not  participate.  It  would  not  be  real  generosity,  but 
romantic  extravagance,  to  abstain  from  so  advantageous  a  commerce, 
when  we  ourselves  should  lose,  and  our  rivals  only  should  gain  by  its 
discontinuance.  Yery  great  capitals  have  been  embarked,  both  in  the 
West  India  islands  and  African  slave  trade,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
public  faith,  which  guaranteed  the  commerce  by  many  internal  regula- 
tions and  foreign  treaties  for  rendering  it  productive.  Are  we  to  sacrifice 
a  great  and  valuable  property  to  philanthropic  chimeras,  totally  unfounded 
in  fact  and  experience  ? 

Petitions  and  remonstrances  containing  such  topics,  for  and  against 
the  abolition,  were  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  and  privy-counciK 
A  committee  of  the  latter  was  appointed  for  investigating  fhcts.    Mr. 
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Pitt,  fiading  that  the  information  hitherto  collected  was  not  sufficient  to 
authorize  parliamentarj  discussion,  on  the  ninth  of  May  proposed  that 
the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  should  be  deferred  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session;  meanwhile,  the  inquiry  which  was 
instituted  before  the  privy-council  would  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
maturity,  as  to  make  it  fit  that  the  result  should  be  laid  before  the  house, 
that  it  might  facilitate  their  investigation,  and  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
a  decision,  founded  equally  upon  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
sound  policy. 

Sir  William  Dolben  introduced  a  measure  of  intermediate  relief,  in  a 
bill  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  African  natives  to  the  British 
West  Indies ;  the  object  of  this  proposition  was  to  accommodate  the 
slaves,  during  their  passage,  better  than  had  been  hitherto  done.  It  was 
intended  to  limit  the  number  who  should  be  conveyed,  in  proportion  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ;  to  secure  to  them  good  and  sufficient  provi- 
sions, and  other  matters  equally  conducive  to  their  health,  and  their 
accommodation.  While  the  bill  was  pending,  a  puetition  was  presented 
from  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  praying  to  be 
heard  by  their  counsel  against  this  regulating  bill:  this  request  being 
granted,  it  was  contended  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  the  proposed 
reduction  of  number  would  essentially  injure  the  trade,  and  that  it  was 
founded  on  an  assertion  of  hardships  which  did  not  exist  The  plea  of 
the  merchants  was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  housef;  and 
the  bill,  though  in  a  small  degree  modified,  passed  unanimously,  without 
any  material  alteration.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  underwent  such  changes, 
that  the  commons  considered  its  original  object  as  not  attained :  a  new 
bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  which  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr*  Pitt  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a 
different  class  of  sufferers,  the  American  loyalists,  and  the  losses 
si\stained  by  them  through  their  adherence  to  the  parent  country  during 
the  late  war.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
claims ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  the  minister  divided  the 
claimants  into  four  classes.  In  the  first  class  he  ranked  those  who  had 
resided  in  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  principles  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to  Britain,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  estates  and  property  in  the  colonies ;  which  were  in 
consequence  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  revolters.  The  mode  he 
meant  to  adopt,*  with  respect  to  this  class  of  loyahsts,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  having  the  strongest  cUims  of  any,  would  be  to  allow  the  full 
amountj*  to  those  whose  demands  were  so  small,  that  any  deduction 
from  them  would  materially  affect  their  means  of  comfortable  existence. 

*  See  Anntnl  Uegister,  1788,  p.  13. 

t^  His  propofiitton  waa,  "that  all  auch  loyalists  shali  receive  the  full  amount  of 
their  losses,  as  far  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds } 
and  shall  siso  receive,  where  the  amount  of  such  losses  shall  be  above  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  in  the  whole,  and  not  above  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  in  the  whole* 
ninety  pounds  per  cent,  of  such  part  of  the  said  losses  as  shall'  exceed  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  t  and  where  auch  losses  shall  be  abore  thtrty-five  thousand  pounds* 
eighty-five  pounds  percent,  of  auch  of  the  said  losses  as  shall  exceed  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and  where  the  same  shall  be  above  fifly  thousand  pounds,  eighty  pounds 
per  ^nt.  of  such  part  of  the  said  losses  as  shall  be  above  ten  thousand  pounds.*' 
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The  seoond  class  of  ciaiaiants  were  persons  who,  having  resided  im 
Cngland  duriog  the  war,  made  claims  upon  alleged  loss  of  property  io 
America :  these  were  not  sufferers  io  the  same  degree  as  the  first  class, 
because  they  had  not  been  driven  out  of  America,  but  had  made  their 
choice :  though,  however,  their  option  was  to  remain  in  England,  still 
they  were  entitled  to  expect  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  in 
Axnerica,  which  they  had  incurred  through  a  preference  of  this  country : 
he  proposed  respecting  this  as  the  former  class,  that  property  affording 
only  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  should  be  paid  in  full  of  the 
established  claims;  but  that  beyond  the  sum  deemed  requisite,  the 
deduction  should  be  considerably  greater.*  The  third  class  consisted  of 
loyalists  who  had  either  eojeyed  places  or  exercised  professions  in 
America,  but  were  driven  away  in  consequence  of  their  loyalty  to  this 
country,  and  lost  their  income*  With  regard  to  these  it  was  to  be 
considered,  that  though  they  had  been  expelled  from  America,  they  were 
able  to  obtain  fresh  incomes  in  this  country,  by  exercising  their  talents 
and  their  industry :  he  therefore  proposed,  that  all  whose  incomes  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  should  receive  half-pay ;  persons 
whose  incomes  were  higher,  should  receive  forty  pounds  for  every 
hundred  above  four  hundred,  and  under  fifleen  hundred ;  and  beyond  that 
sum,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  fourth  class  of  claimants 
consisted  of  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
property  in  consequence  of  the  cession  of  that  country  at  the  late  peace: 
as  their  loss  had  been  incurred  by  a  J^ational  act,  without  any  alternative 
of  their  own,  he  proposed  that  tbey  should  be  completely  reimbursed  by 
the  public.  He  then  stated  the  sum  to  which  the  established  claims 
amounted.  The  propositions  which  he  founded  on  this  account  w^:e 
received  with  great  approbation,  and  a  resolution  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  afler  some  modification,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Thus, 
sufferers  through  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  our  sovereign  and  country, 
received  from  the  national  munificence  a  liberal  compensation  for  the 
damages  which  they  had  sustained. 

A  considerable  portion  of  parliamentary  attention  was  directed  to  the 
prosecution  and  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In  consequence  of  the  order  of 
the  house  of  lords,  near  the  close  of  the  last  session,  to  the  defendant  to 
deliver  answers  to  the  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  prescribed  day  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  presented 
answers.  Of  these  the  lords  sent  a  copy  to  the  house  of  commons;  the 
answers  being  read,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  which  should  have  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  This 
measure  being  embraced,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  Mr.  Burke  as  the  first 
member ;  the  bouse  unanimously  concurring,  Mr.  Burke  named  Mr* 
Francis,  and  to  support  his  nomination,  stated  the  immense  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  committee  from  the  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  that  gentleman.  The  abilities  and  information  of  Mr.  Francis  were 
universally  allowed ;  but  great  political  differences  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  accused,  in  India,  and  some  personal  animosity  was  con- 
ceived to  remain ;  on  these  grounds  a  great  majority  of  the  house  voted 

*  That  from  all  those  claims,  amounting  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to  thirty 
thooaand,  a  deduction  should  be  made  of  twenty  per  cent.;  and  a  farther  additional 
deduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  progression^  upon  every  additional  BAy  thousand 
claimed. 
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against  the  motion*  The  rest  of  the  committee  consisted  of  the  same 
gentlemen  who  had  been  delegated  to  present  the  charges  to  the  lords ; 
and  in  addition  to  them,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr. 
Courtney.  To  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings,  two  days  after,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  from  the  committee  a  replication,  averring  the  charges  to  be 
true,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  prove  the  same  against  him  before 
the  lords,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  should  be  appointed. 
The  reply  being  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  peers,  Wednesday  the 
thirteenth  of  February«was  fixed  for  proceeding  upon  the  trial  in 
Westmimter-hall ;  and  the  merol>ers  of  the  recently  appointed  committee 
were  nominated  managers  for  conducting  the  tcial.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that 
Mr*  Francis  should  be  added  to  the  committee ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
house  continued  to  oppose  the  insertion  of  his  name**  The  committees 
were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  search  the  records  of  parliament  for  pro* 
ceedings  relative  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  trials  by  impeachment  rand 
the  necessary  orders  were  made  for  their  accommodation  in  Westminster- 
hall,  for  the  admission  of  spectators,  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
other  matters  respecting  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  February  the  trial  commenced 'with  the  usual  formalities.'f 
Mr.  Hastings  being  called  into  court,  the  lord-chancellor  addressed  him 
in  the  following  terms: 
'^  Warren  Hastings, 
'^  You  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  charged  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  a  copy  of  which  has  been  delivered  to  yon ;  3rou  have 
been  allowed  counsel,  and  a  long  time  has  been  given  you  for  your  de- 
fence ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  indulgence  to  you, 
as  it  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;,the  crimes  with  which  you 
are  charged,  being  stated  to  have  been  committed  in  a  distant  place. 

*  Mr.  Francis  at  this  time,  in  a  very  able  speech,  entered  into  an  account  of 
his  conduct  respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  both  in  India  and 
in  England;  which,  though  in  some  degree  individual  justification,  contains  much 
important  statement  and  remark  on  the  general  subject  concemiog  which  the 
dinerences  existed.  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Hastings  having  fought  a  due),  and  the 
former  gentleman  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  they  had  exchanged  for- 
giveness; in  what  sense  that  forgiveness  was  to  be  interpreted,  Mr.  Francis 
explained  in  the  following  passage : — "It  was  my  lot  to  be  dangerously  wounded : 
as  I  conceived  immediate  death  inevitable,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  to  die  in  peace 
with  all  men,  particularly  Mr.  Hasting.  I  called  him  to  me,  gave  him  -my  hand, 
and  desired  him  to  consider  in  what  wtaation  my  death  would  leave  him.  By  that 
action,  and  by  those  words,  undoubtedly  1  meant  to  declare,  that  I  freely  forgave 
hirathe  insult  he  had  offered  me,  and  the  fatal  consequence  which  had  attended 
it.  I  meant  thi^t  we  should  Stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  if  the  duel 
and  the  cause  of  it  had  never  happened.  But  did  I  tell  him  that,  if  I  survived,  I 
would  renounce  the  whole  plan  and  principle  of  my  public  Kfe  ?  That  I  would 
cease  to  oppose  his  measures  ?  On  ipy  return  to  England,  1  found  that  a  parlia- 
mentaiv  inquiry  into  the  late  transactions  in  India  was  already  begun,;and  I  was 
almost  immediately  ordered  to  attend  one  of  the  committees  employed  upon  that 
inquiry.  Could  1  without  treachery  to  the  public,  refuse  to  give  evidence  or  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  public  service  when  it  was  demanded  of  me  by 
authority  of  the  house  of  commons  ?"    See  parliamentary  debates. 

f  The  house  of  commons*  about  eleven  o'clock,  preceded  by  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  who  were  led  by  Mr.  Burke,  came  from  their  own  house  into 
the  hall.  The  lords,  half  an -hour  after,  entered  from  the  house  of  peers;  first, 
official  attendants  on  the  house  in  a  rising  series,  commencing  with  the  clerks,  and 
terminating  with  the  judges;  a{ler#ar(ls  tlie  peers^  beginning  with  the  junior 
baronsy  and  endtug  with  the  prince  of  Wales. 
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These  charges  contain  ^e  modt  weighty  allegations,  and  thej  come  from 
the  highest  authority:  this  circumstance,  however,  though  it  carries  with  it 
the  most  serious  importance,  is  not  to  prevent  you  from  making  your 
defence  iQ  a  firtn  and  collected  manner ;  in  the  confidence  that,  as  a  Bri- 
tish subject,  you  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receivei  AiU  justice  from  a 
Bfitisb court.''  Mr.  Hastings  answered: 
"My  Lords, 

"  I  am  come  to  this  high  tribunal,  equally  impressed  with  a  confidence 
in  my  own  integrity,  and  in  the  justice  of  the  court  before  which  I' 
9taDd." 

The  two  first  days  being  employed  in  readmg  the  charges,  the  third 
was  appointed  for  opening  the  same,  stating  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
imputations,  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  to  be  supported,  and  the 
guilt  which,  to  the  defendant,  if  they  were  proved,  would  attach.  Never 
had  an  inquiry  of  more  magnitude  been  instituted  before  a  judicial  as- 
sembly. The  question  was,  whether  a  man  to  whom  a  trust  affecting 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  had  been  delegated,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  had  been  a  faithful  or  unfaithful  trustee  to  his  employers, 
the  protector  or  the  scourge  of  the  immense  and  populous  regions  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ?  The  question  derived  a  very  high  additional  import- 
ance from  the  character  of  the  accused,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and 
impartial  men,  concurred  in  deeming  a  person  of  the  most  powerful  and 
comprehensive  talents ;  from  the  character  of  the  accuser,  whom  friends, 
enemies,  and  impartial  men,  concurred  in  esteeming  a  person  of  the  most 
extraordinary  genius,  multifarious  knowledge,  and  splendid  eloquence, 
that  had  ever  graced  a  British  senate.  The  anxiety  of  the  public  to 
hear  Mr.  Burke  speak  upon  so  vast  a  subject,  against  Mr.  Hastings^ 
brought  an  immense  concourse  of  hearers  to  the  hall. 

The  court  was  assembled  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  peers,  and  the  chancellor  having  called  the  managers  to  proceed, 
Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said,  that  he  stood  forth  by  order  of  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  to  support  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors which  they  had  exhibited  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. ; 
and  that  he  had  a  body  of  evidence  to  produce  to  substantiate  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  those  charges.  The  gentlemen  who  were  joined  with 
him  in  supporting  the  impeachment,  had  instructed  him  to  open  the 
cause  with  an  account  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  commons  had  pro- 
ceeded ;  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged  ;  and  with 
an  explanation  of  concomitant  circumstances  that  were  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  accusation.  The  dreadful  disorders  of  our  Indian  govern- 
ment were  acknowledged ;  it  was  not  till  afler  every  mode  of  legislative 
prevention  had  been  tried  without  effect,  till  they  found,  during  a  course 
of  fourteen  years,  that  inquiries,  and  resolutions  and  laws  were  equally 
disregarded,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  penal  prosecution.  The  crimes 
imputed  were  not  errors  of  human  frailty,  nor  the  eflfects  of  imperious 
necessity ;  they  originated  in  the  worst  passions,  and  evinced  a  total 
extinction  of  moral  principle ;  they  were  committed  against  advice,  sup- 
plication, and  remonstrance,  and  in  defiance  of  the  direct  commands  of 
lawful  anUiority.  The  accused  was  the  first  in  rank,  station,  and  power, 
nnder  whom  as  the  head  all  the  peculation  and  tyranny  of  India  was 
embodied,  disciplined,  and  paid;  and  in  striking  at  whom,  therefore,  they 
would  strike  at  the  whole  corps  of  delinquents.  The  evidence,  which 
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supported  the  charges^  in  maay  instances  ampunted  to  the  dearnesB  and 
precision  required  by  the  English  law ;  but  a  considerable  part  did  not 
reach  municipal  accuracy.  The  prosecutor  contended,  that  it  was  a 
right  of  the  house  of  commoos,  in  an  impeachment,  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  confiaed  rules  and  maxims  of  evidence  prevalent  in  the  lower  courts ; 
nor  by  any  other  than  those  of  natural,  immutable,  and  substantial  jus- 
tice.* This  mode  of  interpretation  was  due  to  suffering  nations,  who 
were  unconcerned  in  our  technical  distinctions,  but  on  the  great  principle 
of  morality  wished  punishment  to  follow  guilt  It  was  highly  necessary 
to  prevent  the  disgraceful  imputationf  which  might  fall  either  upon  that 
high  court,  as  if  it  were  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  India,  or  upon  the 
laws  of  England,  as  impotent  in  the  means  of  punishing  successful  fraud 
and  oppression.  Descending  from  preliminary  observations  to  the  actual 
subject  of  the  charge,  he  stated  the  relations  in  which  Mr.  Hastings 
stood,  and  the  duties  which  from  these  he  had  incurred ;  in  order  to 
prove  his  transgressions.  The  powers  delegated  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  the 
India  company,  and  which  he  was  charged  with  having  abused,  were 
derived  from  two  sources;  the  charter  bestowed  by  the  crown,  under  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  grant  from  the  mogul  emperor  of  the 
Dewannee,  or  high  stewardship  of  Bengal,  in  the  year  1766.  He  ex- 
hibited an  historical  account  of  the  company  from  its  first  establishment, 
the  powers  which  it  had  delegated  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  Mr. 
Burke  charged  him  with  having  abused.  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
rights  with  which  the  company  were  invested  by  the  mogul  emperor,  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  delegated  by  the  company  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  which  he  also  charged  him  with  having  grossly  violated.  The  alleged 
violation  of  duties  so  originating,  and  abuses  of  powers  delegated  for 
such  general  and  specified  purposes,  Mr.  Burke  represented  with  an  elo- 
quence which  so  astonished  and  agitated  every  hearer  of  fancy  or  sen- 
sibility, as  for  a  considerable  time  to  preclude  the  exertion  of  that 
judgment  that  could  distinguish  pictures  from  realities.  Having  exhibited 
Mr.  Hastings  as  a  monster  of  flagitiousness  and  crimes,  he  concluded 
with  a  peroration  which  described  the  nature  of  the  cause,  accusation, 
accused,  accuser,  and  tribunal,  in  all  their  constituent  parts,  and  closed 
with  the  following  words :  ^'  Therefore  it  was  with  confidence  ordered 
by  the  commons,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors :  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has 
betrayed : 

**  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured  : 

*^  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws, 
rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose  properties-he  has  destroyed, 
whose  countries  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate." 

•  This  doctrine,  that  the  rank  and  dignity  oF  the  assert  or  constituted  a  just 
ground  of  difference  in  the  criterion  of  proof,  is  certainly  not  logically  accurate ; 
neither  would  it  be  polhicany  wi«e,  that  the  quality  of  the  accuser  should  affect 
the  requisite  testimonv,  as  in  a  criminal  ease  there  would  be  a  Mibatitution  of  an- 
thority  for  proof,  which  might  subject  liberty,  property  and  life,  to  arbitmiy 
caprice. 

f  This  argument  proceeded  on  a  supposition,  that  the  high  court  was  to  be 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  censure  from  misapprehensien  instead  of  giving  judg- 
nent  accoEdsng  to  ths  meriti  of  the  case. 
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Such  were  the  grounds  adduced  by  the  orator  in  a  speech  which  oc- 
cupied tlffee  hours  for  four  days  successively.     Mr.  Burke  having  con- 
cluded his  account  of  the  substance,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  the  court  on 
the  mode  of  the  charges :  he  stated,  that  the  committee  proposed  to 
open  and  adduce  evidence  which  should  substantiate  one  charge  at  a* 
time ;  to  hear  the  prisoner's  defence  and  evidence  upon  that  charge,  and 
afterwards  to  reply ;  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  other 
articles.     Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  being  asked  if  they  consented  to  this 
mode  ?  replied  in  the  negative.     The  manner  proposed  was,  tbej  said, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  was  inconsistent 
with  all  principles  of  equity.     Afler  some  debate  it  was  resolved,  that, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  on  trials,  the  prosecutor  should  complete 
his  case  before  the  accused  commenced  his  defence.     Mr.  Fox  opened 
the  Benares  charge,  which  he  brought  down  to  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt 
Sing ;  the  fdlowing  part  was  finished  by  Mr.  Grey :  Mr.  Anstruther 
conducted  the  examination  of  evidence,  and  summed  up  the  whole  of 
that  article^     Mr.  Adam,  on  the  fiAeenth  of  April,  opened  the  second 
accusation  respecting  the  begums;  Mr.  Sheridan  examined  the  witnesses 
and  summed  up  the  charge ;  the  last  that  came  before  the  court  during 
that  session  of  parliament. 

Another  accusation  of  Indian  delinquency  was  brought  before  the 
commons  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  This  task  was  under- 
taken by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
maintatned  two  general  principles ;  that  India  must  be  redressed  or  lost, 
and  that  the  only  means  left  of  reforming  Indian  abuse,  was  the  punish- 
ment, in  scMne  great  and  signal  instances,  of  Indian  dehnquency ;  he 
stated  the  nvture,  the  occasion,  and  the  purposes  of  the  commission 
with  which  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  sent  out  to  India,  as  involving  circum- 
stances which  were  strong  aggravations  of  his  guilt,  and  increased  the 
necessity  of  its  punishment ;  that  in  the  two  grand  objects  which  were 
commitled  to  his  charge,  the  protection  of  tiie  company  from  the  frauds 
of  its  servants,  and  of  the  natives  from  the  oppression  of  Europeans,  he 
had,  by  corruptly  changing  sides,  added  his  new  powers  to  the  very  force 
they  were  intended  to  control,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  oppressions 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  avenged.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  presented  to 
the  house  six  distinct  articles  of  aceusation. 

The  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nundcomar ; 
the  second,  the  defendant's  conduct  m  a  certain  Patna  cause  ;  the  third, 
entitled  extension  of  jwHadietion^  comprehended  various  instances,  in 
whwh  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  alleged  to  have  been  exercised 
illegally  and  oppressively,  beyond  the  intention  of  the  act  and  charter ; 
the  fourth  charge,  entitled  the  Cossijurah  cause,  though  also  an  allegar 
tion  of  illegal  assumption,  was  distinguished  (according  to  the  statement 
of  the  accuser)  by  circumstances  so  important,  as  to  become  properly 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article ;  the  fifth  charge  was  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  ofiiee  of  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adaulut,  which  was 
contrary  to  law,  and  not  only  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  and 
charter,  but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all  its  material  purposes ;  the 
sixth  and  lasC  charge  related  to  his  conduct  in  the  provinces  of  Oude  and 
Benares,  where  the  chief  justice  was  said  to  have  become  the  agent  and 
tool  of  Mr.  (lastings  in  the  alleged  oppression  and  olunder  of^  the 
begums. 
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Sir  Elijah  Impej  on  lis  defence  contended,  that  in  the  acta  which 
were  charged  he  had  not  exceeded  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  as 
supreme  judge.  Respecting  the  first  and  most  important  article,  the 
trial  and  exacutiott  of  Nundcomar  for  forgery,  he  had  been  accused  of 
extnyudiciai  interference.  Neither  Nundcomar  (it  was  contended  by 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot)  nor  the  person  whose  name  was  forged,  were  suhject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  court  Bj  the  laws  of  India,  forgery 
is  QOt  punishable  Capitally  ;  and  thus  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court 
t9  whioh  he  was  not  amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  to 
which  he  was  amenable.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  argued,  that  though  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  extend  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  provinces  in  India,  it  included  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
Nundcomar  had  not  been  tried  as  a  native  of  Bengal,  but  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Calcutta,  where  he  resided,  and  where  of  course  he  was  amenable 
to  the  hiws  of  the  place.  A  motion  being  made  in  the  house,  resolved 
into  a  committee,  that  the  first  charge  exhibited  against  sir  Elijah  Isiipey 
contained  matter  of  impeachment,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
^venty-three  to  fiily-five;  and  it  wns  afterwards  voted,  that  the  other 
charges  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This  year  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  certain  amendments  and  additions 
to  the  bHl  brought  into  parliament  by  his  father,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  trials  of  controverted  elec^ons.  When  the  existing  act  had  been 
proposed,  Mr.  Grenville  said  its  principal  aim  was  to  take  the  trial  of 
petiliims  on  controverted  elections  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  place  them 
m  a  committee  so  constituted,  likely  to  do  strict  justice  to  the  parties^ 
That  object,  it  was  universally  allowed,  had  been  fully  answered; 
but  coHaieral  inconveniences  had  been  incurred,  which,  intent  on  the 
main  end|  the  author  had  overlooked.  Ever  since  the  bill  had 
passed  into  a  law,  an  infinite  number  of  petitions,  complaining  of 
undue  elections,  had  been  presented  in  the  first  session  of  every 
I^liament;  and  many  of  them,  after  having  taken  up  much  of  the  time 
of  the  house,  had  proved  frivolous.  To  prevent  the  interruption  of 
public  business,  he  proposed  that  the  committee  empowered  to  determine 
whether  the  election  petition  presented,  or  the  defence  ofiered  in  answer 
to  it,  was  frivolous,  should  adjudge  the  payment  of  costs  against  the 
party  to  blame.  This  was  merely  an  act  of  justice ;  yet  such  a  regula* 
tion  would  save  much  expense  to  individuals,  and  much  time  and  trouble 
to  the  house.  The  present  was  the  most  proper  season  for  considering 
and  determining  such  a  subject,  as  there  was  actually  no  petition  con* 
coming  elections  before  the  house,  and  the  minds  c^  members  were 
therefore  perfectly  cool  and  open  to  impartial  deliberation.  The  bill  was 
introduced,  passed  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the 
royal  assent 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  financial  plan  for  the  year  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  The  minister  observed,  that  several  extraordinary  expenses 
had  been  necessarily  incurred;  in  the  navy  there  was  an  increase  beyond 
the  peace  establishment  of  446,000/.;  in  the  array  of  233,000/.;  and  in 
the  ordnance  of  61,000/.  These  augmented  demands  were  occasioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  putting  tlie  distant  possessions  of  the  country 
into  a  state  of  more  complete  defencoj  and  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  permanent  necessary  ^peoses  of  the  nation;  apd  to  these  there 
wne  several  sttfns  to  be  added,  which  could  not  occur  again,  or  at  least 
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cooM  BOt  make  a  part  of  our  settled  yearly  expense:  such  was  the  sum 
for  the  relief  of  the  loyalistSi  the  expense  of  the  late  armament,  and  the 
vote  for  ^e  payment  of  the  debts  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales;  these  demands  added  together  amounted  to  1,282,0001.  which 
was  to  be  coasidered  as  extraordinary,  and  consequently  to  be  deducted 
from  the  settled  regular  establishment  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
deemed  wise  to  put  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  into  such  a  po8<- 
ture  of  defence  as  to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace.  Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred,  the  receipts  of  the  country  had  fully 
answered  even  unforeseen  demands,  without  dsviating  from  the  plan 
which  the  legislature  had  adopted  for  diminishing  the  national  debt 
When  such  were  the  savings  in  a  year  of  unusual  expense,  as  our 
resources  were  fast  increasing  in  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the 
improvement  of  revenue,  we  might  most  fairly  infer  that  our  financial 
eoBceins  were  in  a  state  of  progressive  melioration :  it  might  be  well 
aigoed  from  probable  causes,  that  such  a  country  as  England,  blessed 
with  peace,  must  rapidly  increase  in  the  various  constituents  of  prosperity; 
that  she  did  so,  was  ascertained  from  fact  and  experience :  he  had  formed 
an  estimate  from  an  average  of  four  years ;  the  revenue  of  1783  amounted 
to  ten  millions,  besides  the  land  and  malt  tax :  the  revenue  of  1787, 
with  the  same  exclusion,  amounted  to  thirteen  millions  ;  the  additional 
imposts  had  not  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half;  hence  the  other  million 
and  a  half  must  have  arisen  from  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and 
extension  of  trade:  he  was  about  soon  to  adopt  farther  regulations  for 
the  restrictions  of  fraud,  and  commerce  was  very  fast  rising,  so  that  he 
aogured  a  much  greater  excess  of  receipt  beyond  expenditure.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  with  an  ingenuity  that  evidently  surpassed  his  investigation  of 
financial  details,  endeavoured  to  controvert  the  ministerial  statements, 
but  did  not  succeed.  The  supplies  granted  this  year  were  eighteen 
thousand  seamen,  and  about  twenty  thousand  landmen,  besides  those 
who  were  on  foreign  service ;  no  new  taxes  were  imposed,  but  a  lottery 
was  appointed.  The  various  departments  of  duty  occupied  parliament 
until  the  eleventh  of  July,  when  the  houses  were  prorogued  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  His  majesty  thanked  the  legislature  for  their  uniform 
and  diligent  attention  to  the  laborious  services  of  the  present  year.  To 
the  house  of  commons  he  expressed  peculiar  gratitude  for  the  readiness 
and  liberality  with  which  they  had  granted  the  requisite  supplies.  Hostili- 
ties bad  commenced  between  the  imperial  sovereigns  and  Turkey,  but 
he  received  the  strongest  assurances  from  the  respective  powers  of  their 
amicable  dispositions  to  this  country.  The  security  and  welfare  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity  of 
£urope,  were  the  objects  of  engagements  which  ho  had  recently  formed 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  states-generaL 
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officers.— Defensive  confederacy  between  Britain»  Prussia,  and  the  states-gene- 
ral.— ^Principle  of  this  treaty. — Different  views  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  on  this 
scheme  of  alliance. — Internal  occurrences. — Retirement  of  lord  Mansfield  from 
the  king's  bench.— Momentous  improvements  during  his  judicial  supremacy, 
especially  in  mercantile  law. — Strict  and  liberal  interpreters  of  the  law  have 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. — Lord  Mansfield  of  the  Utter 
kind. — Principle  of  his  decisions  in  undefined  and  unprecedented  cases. — The 
Justinian  of  English  commercial  law. — General  character. 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  principally  occupied  by  the 
conduct  and  operations  of  its  eastern  powers.  The  confederacy  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  originating  in  the  causes  and  directed  to  the  objects 
which  have  been  already  commemorated,  had  been  long  engaged  in 
maturing  its  plans.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  Catharine 
was  occupied  in  desultory  war  with  the  Tartar  tribes,  adjoining  her  fron- 
tiers. Immensely  superior  as  the  Russians  were  in  force  and  discipline 
to  these  hordes,  yet  rapid  irruptions  annoyed  those  who  could  have 
easily  repelled  regular  warfare.  Catharine  proposed  cither  to  conciliate 
the  hostile  Tartars  by  proffered  kindness,  to  dazzle  them  by  displayed 
magnificence,  or  to  intimidate  them  by  manifested  power.*  The  reduc- 
tion, however,  or  pacification  of  these  hordes  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
mighty  designs,  to  promote  which  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  visit  her 
late  acquisition  the  Cherson.  This  journey,  planned  in  1786,  was 
executed  in  1787,  but  before  that  time  the  Tartars  produced  a  change 
in  her  original  intention.  As  soon  as  the  intended  progress  was  known, 
and  its  believed  object  was  reported,  instead  of  either  dazzling  or  terri- 
fying the  Tartars,  it  became  a  signal  of  general  and  immediate  danger, 
to  cement  their  imion  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  urge  them  to  the 

*  Hlttoxy  of  the  Reign  of  Catharine^  wl.  ii.  book  x. 
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greatest  pOBsible  exertion,  and  determined  resistance.  Catharine  dinmi'- 
ished  a  considerable  part  of  hor  destined  splendour,  'when  not  likely  to 
answer  her  purpose,  and  a  great  portion  of  her  military  force,  which,  in 
in  the  war  with  the  Tartars,  could  be  so  much  more  usefully  employed 
ekewhere ;  she  still  had  various  purposes  to  accomplish  ;  by  visiting  the 
confines  of  her  own  and  the  Turkish  empire.  She  had  employed  by  her 
agents,  very  skilful,  incessant  and^extensive  efforts,  to  seduce  the  chris- 
tnn  subjecta  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  .  Mistress  of  the  principal  country 
in  which  the  Grecian  faith  prevails,  she  had  declared  herself  the  friend 
and  protectress  of  the  Greek  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  her  parti- 
saaa  were  very  numerous  in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  she 
did  not  doubt,  by  a  near  approach,  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  and  rouse 
them  to  schemes  of  ready  co-operation.*  Aware  of  the  imbecility  of 
her  son  and  heir,  she  had  rested  the  hopes  of  talents,  similar  to  her  own, 
on  the  puerile  promise  of  her  two  grandsons.  The  second  of  these 
princes  received  the  name  of  Constantine,  was  dressed  and  educated 
from  nis  childhood  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  always 
attended  by  a  guard  of  Grecian  youth,  who  were  formed  into  a  corps  for 
that  purpose  :  in  short,  she  endeavoured  to  excite  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  the  Greek  christians,  that  the  empire  of  the  east  should  be  restored 
ander  a  priace  who  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  This  youth  she  pro- 
posed to  carry  with  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  but  indisposition 
prevented  his  attendance:  she  further  designed  to  inspect  her  new 
dominions,  to  estimate  their  value,  both  as  actual  possessions,  and  the 
means  of  farther  acquisition.  While  the  empress  thus  pursued  her 
grand  project,  she  was  anxious  to  concert  measures  with  Joseph,  at  once 
her  confederate  and  tool ;  and  for  that  purpose  invited  him  to  meet  her 
at  Cherson:  the  king  of  Poland  too  was  present  at  this  congress. 
Though  Stanislaus  was  far  from  being  able  to  yield  active  assistance  to 
the  confederatea,  yet  by  the  position  of  his  kingdom  he  could  afford  the 
two  empires  important  aid  against  the  Ottomans,  by  enabling  them  to 
unite  their  force,  and  act  in  perfect  concert  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier  belonging  to  European  Turkey.  At  this  congress  the  system  of 
aggression  appears  to  have  become  completely  adjusted,  although  further 
preparations  were  resolved  before  it  should  actually  commence. 

Meanwhile,  report  had  carried  to  Constantinople  the  intended  progress 
to  the  Cherson,  and  had  represented  with  her  usual  exaggeration  the 
superb  splendour  which  was  originally  designed.  Catharine,  it  was  said, 
was  about  to  be  crowned  empress  of  Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  protec- 
tress and  autocratrix  of  the  nations  of  Tartars,  t  A  christian  was,  by 
ostentations  triumph,  to  insult  Musselmen,  whom  she  had  outraged  by 
usurpation.  Were  Turks  so  degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  as  to  suffer 
sach  insolence  and  spoliations  with  impunity;  were  those  Ottomans  who 
had  kept  the  whole  christian  world  in  awe,  now  to  be  trampled  by  a 
power,  till  within  this  century  scarcely  known  in  Europe  ?  These  con- 
siderations influenced  the  Turks  to  hostilities,  in  which  tliey  might  have 
appeared  precipitate,  if  it  had  not  been  evident  that  they  speedily  either 
must  attack  or  be  attacked  themselves.  War  was  now  undoubtedly  tho 
purpoee  of  Catharine  and  Joseph :  the  question,  therefore,  with  the  Turks 
was,  which  was  the  wisest  time  for  commencement?    Various  cirenm- 

•  9ee  Anmul  RegUtcn  1787.  t  Annual  Register,  1786. 
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stances  in  the  sitnatiim  of  the  Turkish  empire  were  un&voiindlile  to  war: 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  signior's  territories  the  infloence  of  the 
Russians  was  not  only  generally  great,  hut  conspiracies  were  with  strong 
reason  suspected  to  have  been  formed  by  the  governors  of  the  two 
principal  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  join  the  combined 
empires.  In  the  east  the  prince  of  Georgia  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
and  even  made  successful  inroads  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Persians 
attempted  hostilities  on  the  side  of  Eassora.  In  the  south  the  turbulent 
beys  involved  Egypt  in  civil  commotions.  These  insnrrections  were 
believed  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  Russian  consul  at  Alexandria,  and 
were  headed  by  Murat  Bey,  a  Mameluke  chiefltain*  The  dreadful  con- 
tests almost  desolated  that  fertile  country  before  any  assistance  coidd 
arrive  from  Constantinople.  Hassan  Bey,  the  grand  admiral  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  being  consulted,  formed  a  project  for  not  only  crushing 
the  present  insurrection,  but  annihilating  as  a  separate  class,  the  Mame- 
lukes whose  ferocity  and  rapacity  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plundered 
Egyyt ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  extinguish  the  orders  of  the  beys  which 
had  beaded  and  directed  these  outrages.  When  this  essential  resolution 
should  be  effected,  he  intended  to  divide  the.  country  into  five  dktinct  go- 
vernments, under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Porte,  and  all  the  officers 
of  its  new  appointment  An  armament,  comprehending  two  strong  fleets, 
twenty  thousand  laud  forces  with  a  train  of  artillery,  plentifully  supphed 
with  stores  and  provisions,  and  equipped  with  equal  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
arrived  at  Rosetta  before  the  rebellious  beys  had  entertained  the  smallest 
conception  of  such  a  design.  The  pacha  immediately  marched  against 
the  Mamelukes,  waiting  to  receive  him  with  a  more  numerous  army- 
After  being  repeatedly  superior  he  gained  one  decisive  victory  at  Grand 
Cairo,  made  himself  master  of  all  lower  Egypt,  compelled  the  rebel 
chieftains  to  fly  into  upper,  and  was  preparing  to  pursue  them  into  those 
regions,  with  the  confident  expectation  of  completely  accomplishing  his 
design.  The  situation  of  the  beys  now  appeared  desperate,  and  another 
year  probably  would  have  enabled  the  pacha  to  overthrow  the  Mameluke 
power.  Should  hostilities  commence  with  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
whole  force  of  Turkey  must  be  exerted  against  these  formidable  enemies ; 
the  pacha  and  his  army  must  be  immediately  recalled :  a  declaration  of 
war,  therefore,  was  a  necessary  dereliction  of  the  pacha's  project,  when 
it  was  about  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  On  this  yiew,  policy 
appeared  to  dictate  that  war  should,  if  possible,  be  deferred;  on  the  other 
hand,  besides  the  general  advantage  from  striking  the  first  blow,  there 
were  special  reasons  of  considerable  weight  for  anticipating  the  certain 
intentions  of  the  christian  empires.  Catharine,  conceiving  the  time  of 
beginning  the  war  to  depend  on  herself  and  her  ally,  had  not  been  hasty 
in  preparation,  and  was  at  present  chiefly  occupied  in  providing  for  her 
own  security,  in  the  north  and  west,  before  she,  with  her  confederate, 
proceeded  to  invade  the  security  of  her  neighbour  in  the  south  and  east. 
Engaged  in  negotiation  with  the  powers  in  the  western  vicinity  of  her 
capita],  and  not  intending  to  go  to  war  during  that  campaign,  she  had 
suffered  her  military  equipments  to  proceed  slowly.  Her  finances  were 
by  no  means  in  m  condition  favourable  to  the  increased  demands  of 
hostilities;  she  had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  the  former  war:  and 
though  her  projects  and  improvements  might  ultimately  tend  to  enrich 
her  country,  )ret  her  establishments,  both  for  aplendeur  and  for  force, 
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together  with  her  profuse  largesses  to  her  favourites,*  or  at  their  instance, 
wereextremelj  expensive ;  and  her  present  expenditure  actually  exceeded 
her  present  income. 

The  sultan  had  beheld  with  most  indignant  resentment  the  ambitious 
usurpation  of  Russia ;  from  her  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  he  appealed  with 
success  to  his  subjects,  both  as  Turks  and  mussulmen,  on  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  ;  he  aroused  their  patriotistn,  and  their  religious 
enthusiasm ;  animated  by  such  incentives,  he  trusted  thai  ^eir  native 
courage  would  operate,  and  that  the  ability  of  the  pacha,  aided  and 
supported  by  other  officers,  would  give  it  discipline  and  direction :  great 
western  powers,  he  not  only  inferred  from  their  policy,  but  knew  from 
their  assurances,  would  interest  themselves  in  a  contest  so  materially 
affecting  the  balance  of  £urope,  which  they  had  ever  been  so  anxious  to 
preserve.  The  vast  accession  of  treasure  from  the  capture  of  Cairo,  the 
depository  of  Mameluke  riches  in  addition  to  their  usual  revenue,  placed 
the  Turkish  finances  in  a  flourishing  state*!  From  the  situation  of  his 
enemy,  the  state  of  his  own  resources,  and  beyond  all  the  spirit  which  diffu- 
sed itself  through  his  people,  notwithstanding  the  successes  of  his  armies 
in  Egypt,  he  resolved  immediately  to  withdraw  them  from  the  south, 
and  employ  them  in  striking  the  first  blow  against  the  autooratrix  of  the 
north.  The  grand  pacha,  hearing  from  Constantinople  that  his  talents 
and  military  force  might  be  required  elsewhere,  lamented  the  cause,  but 
did  not  repine  at  the  order :  and  since  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  subvert 
the  Mamelukes,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
the  advantages  which  they  must  still  retain.  In  these  circumstances  he 
discovered  political  ability  not  inferior  to  his  military ;  he  cautiously  con- 
cealed both  his  intention  of  leaving  Egypt  and  its  cause,  and  intimated  to 
the  beys,  that  though,  as  they  themselves  must  be  sensible,  his  power  was 
able  to  effect  their  speedy  destruction,  yet  his  master  and  he  would 
more  willingly  dispense  pardon  than  punishment.  The  Mamelukes 
gladly  listened  to  these  overtures,  and  entered  int6  a  negotiation,  in 
which  the  pacha  so  completely  wrought  upon  their  fears,  that  he  com- 
pelled them  to  purchase,  with  their  still  remaining  treasures,  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  war  which  he  had  previously  determined  to  abandon.  Hassan, 
having  thus  despoiled  ntid  reduced  the  revolters,  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  such  treasures  as  had  not  been  brought  thither  for  many 
years,  and  were  alone  sufficient  to  invigorate  all  the  preparations  for  war. 
The  conduct  of  the  Russian  ministers  at  the  Turkish  capital  since  the 
last  peace,  had  been  haughty  and  imperious,  without  exciting  any  strong 
expressions  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans.  Bulgakow,  the 
ambassador,  having  been  called  to  attend  his  mistress  at  Cherson,  on  his 
return  repeated  a  set  of  propositions;!;  which  were  laid  down  by  the  em- 

•  Memohv  of  Catharine,  paitim.    f  Sec  Annual  Rej^ister,  1788,  chap.  i. 

\  Tbey  included,  besides  the  admission  of  a  Russian  consul  at  the  port  of 
Varna,  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople,  which  bad  long" 
bceti  an  object  of  much  solicitude,  a  total  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Geor- 
gia: which  as  that  ill  defined  denomination  of  terrirory  might  be  extended  to  all 
the  neighbouring  eoanlries,  as  well  as  to  Mingreliu,  would  have  afforded  aanctioa 
to  all  the  past  and  future  encroachments  of  Kussiaon  that  side.  Another  propos- 
ed condition,  and  still  harder  to  be  admitted,  was  a  new  settlement  of  the  prO' 
vincea  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  by  which  tlieir  governors,  generally  called  in 
Europe  princes,  were  to  hold  them  by  hereditary  succession,  and  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  independent  of  the  Porte.    But  the  moat  VinguUr  claim,  perhapiyof  any«  was 
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press  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty,  and  as  the  only  means  of  establishing 
6n  a  permanent  footing  the  tranqiullity  of  both  empires.     The  general 
principle  of  the  proposed  contract  was,  the  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant cessions  to  Russia  by  Turkey,  without  any  equivalent ;  indeed  a 
surrender  of  a  great  part  of  a  territory.     So  dictatorial  and  insolent  a 
proposed  was  immediately  rejected :  the  divan,  not  satisfied  with  this 
absolute  refusal,  proposed  a  set  of  conditions,  not  only  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  peace.     The  leading  article 
ivas  the  restoration  of  the  Crimea,  that  had  been  usurped  by  Russia, 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  producing  a  written  instrument 
i^tch  contained  the  proffered  terms,  they  required  the  Russian  to  sign 
tkMn  on  the  spot.     Bulgakow  declared  his  incapability  of  subscribing 
any  conditions,  without  express  orders  from  his  mistress,  and  desired 
time  for  receiving  instructions  concerning  some  of  the  articles  :  but  re* 
specting  the  Crimea,  he  avowed  that  he  could  not  venture  to  mention  such 
a  proposal  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  that  he  well  knew  in  no  fortune,  and  in 
no  drcumstances  whatever,  could  she  ever  be  reduced  to  relinquish  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country.     A  barbarous  custom  prevailed  under  Turk- 
ish ignorance  and  despotism,  of  imprisoning  foreign  ambassadors  on  a 
rupture  of  their  principals ;  accordingly,  Bulgakow  was  sent  to  a  castle 
Svith  seven  towers,  allotted  to  alleged  offenders  against  the  state :  but  he 
was  treated  with  much  more  indulgence  than  former  captives  in  such 
circumstances  had  there  experienced.    Two  days  afler,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  August  1787,  war  was  declared  against  Russia*     The  manifesto  pre* 
sented  to  the  christian  ambassadors,  stated  the  good  faith^  and  the  strict 
attention  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardgt,  which  the  grand  signior 
had  uniformly  observed  ;  and  to  this  conduct  contrasted  the  continued 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  conventions  by  Russia.     The  empress  had 
instigated  the  prince  of  Georgia  to  rebellion,  and  supported  him  by 
her  troops  against  the  sultan  his  sovereign  :  she  had  deprived  the  in* 
habitants  of  Oc2»kow  of  the  benefit*  of  the  salt  mines,  which  Aot  only 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  open  to  Uiem,  but  which  were  expressly 
stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  held  in  cpmmon  by  both  nations.     Russia, 
through  her  agents,  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  and  seduce  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte :  she  constantly  interfered  in  the  internal  pohcy  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sultan,  insomuch  that  when  the 
pachas,  governors,  or  judges,  by  a  faithful  discbarge  of  their  duty,  dis- 
pleased her,  she  arrogantly  demanded  their  removal  or.  punishment. 
The  complaints  in  the  manifesto  respecting  commerce  were  equally 
numerous  ;  and  the  whole  detail  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  in  many 
cases  with  success,  a  spirit  of  encroachment,  rapacity,  usurpation,  and 
insolence,  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  court  of  Petersburgh  had  regarded 
Turkey  with  so  much  contempt,  as  to  entertain  not  only  no  apprehension, 
but  no  idea  that  they  would  commence  hostilities,  and  received  the  mani- 
festo with  astonishment.     The  counter  manifesto*!*  ^^^  expressed  in  that 
lofly  style  which  Russia  had  used  since  the  peace  of  Eainardgi ;  and  re- 
presented Turkey  as  holding  all  which  she  possessed  by  her  merciful 

that  upon  Bessarabia,  which  at  having  once  belonged  to  the  Tartar  khans,  Russia 
now  demanded  ;  a  principle  of  no  very  limited  operation,  and  which  if  pursued 
to  its  full  length,  would  have  made  the  usurpation  of  the  Crimea  a  lawful  title  to 
all  the  conquesta  of  Tamerhine.    Annual  Register.  1788,  p.  9. 

•  See  SUte  Papers,  August  34, 17B6.    f  See  State  Papers,  Sept  13,  ITBT, 
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bounty  exercised  at  that  treaty :  it  r^eated  her  former  justificatioii  of 
her  coDduct  respecting  the  Crimea,  and  vindicating  in  detail  her  own  actSi 
endeavoured,  in  the  usual  tenor  of  such  productions,  or  where  argument 
-was  wanting,  by  bold  assertion  to  throw  the  blame  upon  her  adversary. 
As  the  season  of  1787  was  so  far  advanced  before  hostilities  began,  no 
yery  important  operations  took  place.  The  Turks  made  several  attempts 
on  Roasian  fortresses,  but  were  not  successful.  The  Russians  con- 
tented themselves  with  defensive  efforts ;  reserving  offensive  exertions 
£br  the  next  campaign.  During  the  winter  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  made  several  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  beUigerent 
powers,  and  to  procure  an  armistice.  The  grand  vizier  declared  the 
proposal  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  from  its  affording  every  advantage  to 
Russia,  and  none  to  the  Porte :  their  perfidious  enemy,  whose  rapacity  and 
ambition  were  insatiable,  would  gladly  put  them  off*  their  guard,  and 
amuse  them  with  negotiation,  until  her  preparations  were  complete. 
The  Porte  now  demanded  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  what  part  his 
master  intended  to  take  in  the  war  ?  That  minister  having  applied  for 
the  emperor's  instructions,  answered  by  his  prince's  directions,  that  his 
imperial  majesty,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Russia,  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
furnish  her  with  eighty  thousand  men,  in  case  of  war ;  that  if  the  Porte 
should  consider  this  engagement  as  an  act  of  hostility,  he  was  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  should  choose  to 
maintain  the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between  the  two  em- 
pires, he  would  with  pleasure  undertake  the  office  of  mediator,  in  order 
lo  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  emperor's  dominions: 
four  armies  were  ordered  to  be  assembled ;  one  at  Carlstadt  in  Croatia, 
under  the  command  of  general  de  Yins ;  another  at  Peterwaradin  in 
Hungary,  commanded  by  general  Langlois ;  a  third  on  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  under  general  Febris;  and  the  fourth  in  the  Buccowine, 
headed  by  the  prince  of  Saxe*€oburg.  .On  the  tenth  of  February  1788, 
lSb»  emperor  declared  war  against  Turkey  ;  in  his  manifesto*  there  is  not 
a  single  sentence  asserting  the  least  ground  of  complaint  from  Austria 
on  her  own  account ;  the  whole  pretext  is,  that  the  Porte  had  not  acceded 
to  the  reasonable  requisitions  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  had  maltreat- 
ed her  envoy ;  that  by  this  conduct  the  Porte  had  manifested  hostile  dispo*- 
sition  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in  alUance  with  the  empress  of  Russia. 
*'  The  Porte  (sajrs  this  manifesto)  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  strict 
*'  bonds  of  amity  and  alliance  which  unite  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peters* 
'^  buig ;  of  this  occurrence  they  were  informed,  as  well  by  verbal  insinua- 
*'  tion  as  by  a  memorial  presented  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788. 
'^  This  was  accompanied  with  an  energetic  representation  of  the  nature  of 
'*  this  alliance,  and  the  danger  of  encountering  its  force:  the  Ottoman 
'^  court  have,  therefore^  themselves  only  to  blame,  if  the  emperort  after 
**  being  for  many  years  employed  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  in  hia 
"  endeavours  to  live  with  them  on  the  best  terms,  and  after  having  seised 
^  upon  every  opportunity  of  amicable  intervention,  ffnds  himself  at  length 
'*  obliged  by  their  conduct  to  comply  with  his  engagements  to  the  empresfy 
"  and  take  a  part  in  the  war  into  which  she  finds  herself  so  forcibly  drawot" 
Such  were  the  principles  of  morals  exhibited  in  the  emperor's  deeland 

'  See  SUte  Pip^ra,  Ifeb.  10»  1788.     ^  * 
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reasons  for  a  rupture  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  did  not  aUege  that 
either  he  or  his  subjects  had  received  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
went  to  war  with  an  unolSending  nation,  and  plunged  his  own  country  in 
all  the  evils  of  hostilities,  that  he  might  fight  the  battles  of  the  empress 
of  Russia. 

Before  his  declaration,  he  began  his  enmity  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
surprise  Belgrade,  which  believed  itself  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  peace:  six 
chosen  regiments  of  imperial  infantry  were,  at  a  season  of  peace,  de- 
spatched in  two  divisions  to  attadc  this  fortress :  by  some  failure  in  the 
time  and  place  of  rendezvous,  the  one  body  did  not  arrive  speedily 
enough  to  assist  the  other:  the  first  detachment  formed  under  the  fire 
of  the  garrison  and  town,  without  any  prospect  of  being  joined  by  the 
second*  The  Turkish  governor  was  well  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  with  great  coolness  sent  a  polite  message  to  the  Austrian  command- 
er, expressing  his  surprise  at  seeing,  in  a  season  of  profound  peace, 
such  an  appearance  of  troops  on  their  territory,  and  in  the  precincts,  of 
a  fortified  city ;  only  requiring  farther  to  know  the  cause  or  motive  of 
their  coming.  The  Austrian  leader  answered,  that  hearing  aparty  of  Turks 
were  preparing  to  surprise  the  neighbouring  city  of  Semlin,  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  counteract  their  scheme;  but  that,  finding  himself  mistaken, 
he  would  withdraw  his  troops.  Though  the  excuse  was  accepted,  yet 
conscious  of  their  own  intentions,  and  afraid  that  the  moderation  of  the 
Turks  was  only  affected,  the  imperialists  crossed  the  Saave  with  great 
precipitation,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men.  An  attempt  of 
the  same  kind  was,  before  the  termination  of -the  peace,  made  by  the 
Austrians  upon  the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish  Gradisca:  this  place 
they  endeavoured  to  take  by  assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  tlie  loss  of 
at  least  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.    . 

War  being  now  declared,  both  parties  made  dispositions  for  regularly 
commencing  the  campaign.  The  emperor  applied  to  the  court  of  War- 
saw for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Polish  dominions,  if  requisite,  in  order 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Russians.  The  king  and  permanent  council 
replied,  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  the  passage  demanded,  as  it 
entirely  depended  on  the  genera]  diet.  The  emperor  had  intended  to 
force  a  passage,  if  refused,  but  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion. He  also  requested  the  consent  of  the  Venetians  to  a  Russian 
fleet  to  be  received  into  their  harbours,  but  his  requisition  was  absolutely 
refused.  Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  the  imperial  troops 
took  the  field.  The  emperor  joined  his  principal  army  about  the  middle 
of  April,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  and  about  to  invest  the 
small  fortress  of  Scbabatz  in  Servia.  The  investment  was  deferred 
until  the  emperor's  arrival,  that  he  might  have  his  share  of  the  military 
glory  that  would  accrue  from  such  an  achievement  The  place  was  ob- 
viously incapable  of  resistance,  and  was  easily  captured.  The  triumph 
of  this  victory,  however,  was  soon  balanced  by  a  check  which  prince 
Lichtenstetn's  army  received  about  the  same  time  at  Dubicza.  That 
prince  having  carried  on  his  approaches  regularly  against  the  fortress, 
and  made  a  breach,  which  he  deemed  practicable,  resolved  to  attempt  it 
by  slorm.  The  animosity  of  the  Turks  was  vehemently  inflamed  against 
the  Austrians :  in  their  estimation  the  emperor  was  an  officious  inter- 
meddler  in  quarrels  which  did  not  concern  him  or  his  territories ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  take  advantage  of  ti^  recent  taisfortunesi  and  without 
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piOTOcatioii  to  insult  and  despoil  those  whom  he  conceived  unable  to 
resist  his  power :  they  considered  him  as  invading  them  without  even  any 
pretence  of  wrong,  or  any  other  motives  than  those  of  a  robber  and 
common  enemy  to  mankind :  they  were  inspired  with  generous  eager- 
ness to  make  so  flagrant  aggression  recoil  on  the  head  of  its  author. 
This  indignant  spifit,  so  merited  by  its  object,  pervaded  all  ranks  of  tho 
Turkish  host;  invigorated  their  efforts  against  the  imperial  armies, 
daring  the  whole  campaign;  and  turned  upon  the  offender  that  defeat 
and  disaster,  which  he  had  projected  against  those  who  were  doing  him 
no  wffong.  The  garrison  of  Dobicza,  being  re-enforced  before  the  as- 
sault was  attempted,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  rushing  out,  attacked  the  intrenchments,  forced  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  compelled  the  foes  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men.*  The  grand  vizier,  who  commanded  the  principal  army 
in  Bulgaria  and  Silistria,  was  a  man  of  very  vigorous  abilities :  he  knew 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to 
cope:  reviewing  the  history  of  former  wars,  and  the  relative  character 
of  the  contending  forces,  he  saw  diat,  since  the  art  of  war  in  christian 
countries  had  been  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  the  Turks,  devoid  of 
discipiine,  were  generally  unsuccessful,  through  a  prevalent  impolicy  of 
hazarding  pitched  battles,  which  depended  chiefly  upon  tactical  skill ;  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  pursue  a  plan  much  more  adapted  to  his  materials; 
fierce  as  the  Ottomans  were  in  natural  courage,  stimulated  by  strong  in- 
centives, and  animated  by  partial  successes,  he  was  fully  aware,  that 
they  were  very  much  inferior  to  German  discipline;  he,  therefore,  re- 
solved not  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
but  to  employ  the  energy  of  his  forces  in  attacks  on  posts  and  detach- 
ments, in  which  the  discipline  of  the  enemy  could  be  of  little  avail.  This 
mode  of  warfare  would  give  ftiU  scope  to  the  qualities  in  which  the  Turks 
excelled,  and  prevent  the  effectual  operation  of  those  in  which  their  en- 
emy was  so  superior:  he  thus  intended  to  train  his  troops  to  obedience, 
discipline,  and  military  skill,  to  give  them  continual  opportunities  of  sig- 
TiMKy.ing  their  valour  in  encounters  with  the  enemy;  and  gradually  to 
approach  to  decisive  combat,  as  he  found  his  forces  increase  in  tactical 
knowledge  and  efficiency.  While  the  inventive  mind  of  the  gran^  vizier 
was  exerting  itself  in  devising  changes  necessary  for  his  object,  and  thus 
improving  the  means  infrusted  to  his  direction,  the  visionary  fancy,  and 
flimsy  understanding  of  Joseph  was  occupied  in  projects  of  reform,  which 
tended  to  render  his  materials  worse  instead  of  better.  Applying  to  mi- 
litary siibjects  the  same  general  principle  which  distinguished  his  civil 
government,  thai  change  is  improvemenif  he  contrived  a  variety  of  inno- 
vations, far  from  being  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  -war,  and  really  in- 
imical to  success,  because  they  disgusted  his  soldiers.  Afler  having 
profusely  lavished  his  treasures  in  equipping  mighty  armies  to  fight  the 
battles  of  another,  he  endeavoured  to  exert  his  economy  by  making  hard 
bargains  with  dealers  in  com  and  cattle,  contrived  new  modes  of  supply- 
ing his  troops  with  necessaries ;  and  by  these  reforms  reduced  his  armies, 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  to  the  greatest  scarcity,  distress,  and 
consequently  discontent* 

The  first  considerable  battle  which  took  place  after  Dubicza,  arose 

*  See  Annual  Register,  1788. 
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(rom  an  attack  made  by  the  Turks  on  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and 
though,  after  a  furious  contest,  thej  were  repulsed  by  the  arrival  of  an 
Austrian  reinforcement,  yet  they  being  joined  by  fresh  troops,  renewed 
the  engagement :  for  several  successive  days  they  fought  with  various 
fortune ;  but  the  Turks  astonished  the  Austrians  by  their  furious  valour : 
with  their  spears  they  did  not  fear  to  meet  hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  within 
their  guns  and  bayonets,  and  showed  themselves  unappalled  by  the 
formidable  artillery  to  which  the  Germans  so  much  trusted.  The  Aus- 
trians had  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  thorough  contempt  of  their 
adversaries,  and  a  confident  expectation,  that  the -only  difficulty  they  had 
to  encounter  would  be  from  the  speed  of  the  enemy's  Bight;  but  they 
now  underwent  a  total  change  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  and  by  a  natural 
transition  regarded  their  foes  as  the  most  terrible  of  mankind.  Dislike 
to  the  war  against  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  much  mistaken,  and  dis- 
content on  account  of  the  emperor's  innovations,  was  strongly  enhanced 
by  the  resentment  which  they  entertained  against  the  Russians  for  not 
co-operating  with  the  Austrian  efforts :  the  emperor  was  irritated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  so  different  from  his  sanguine  hopes,  and,  in- 
deed, confident  declarations,  and  determined  to  venture  on  an  exploit 
which  had  been  held  out  as  the  first  object  of  the  campaign ;  this  was 
the  siege  of  Belgrade ;  he  accordingly  adopted  measures  for  speedily 
carrying  the  project  into  execution.  The  vizier,  with  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  this  most  important  fortress,  and 
occupied  a  strong  position  covered  by  the  Danube  in  front,  Belgrade 
and  the  Sa&ve  on  the  left,  the  fortress  of  Orsova  on  his  right,  and  garri- 
sons on  his  rear.  The  imperial  army,  instead  of  persevering  in  their  de- 
sign  upon  Belgrade,  returned  to  Semlin ;  and  the  invaders  acted  avow- 
edly upon  the  defensive  :  various  encounters  took  place,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  the 
greater.  Besides  war,  the  Germans  had  to  contend  with  a  still  more 
dreadful  enemy  in  a  pestilential  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  Danubian 
lower  provinces,  and  most  destructive  to  armies  which  come  from  higher 
and  more  healthy  countries ;  the  inactive  indolence,  under  which  the 
grand  army  languished  at  Semlin,  added  to  this  distemper :  as  the  season 
advanced  to  the  sickliness  of  autumn,  the  mortality  became  more  dread- 
ful ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  at  least  the  half  of  one  of  the 
finest  armies  that  ever  marched  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  without 
performing  a  single  exploit  of  any  note^  perished,  partly  by  the  sword, 
but  chiefly  by  disease. 

On  the  side  of  the  Buccovine,  where  the  prince  of  Coburg  command- 
ed, the  war  laoguished  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  from  the  failure 
of  the  Russians  in  effecting  a  junction.  The  object  of  the  confederates 
on  that  side  was  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Ghoczim ;  and  a  body  of  Rus- 
sian forces  arriving,  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  were 
made 'for  the  siege :  the  attempt  Mras  greatly  facihtated  by  the  governor 
of  Moldavia,  who,  having  been  before  corrupted  by  the  Russians,  treach- 
erously surrendered  the  country  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
combined  generals  conceived  the  reduction  of  Ghoczim  would  immedi- 
ately follow  the  investment;  but  they  were  mistaken:  the  seraskier,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  conducted  his  defence  with  such  intrepidity  and 
skill,  that,  a(\or  undergoing  the  severest  hardships  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  he,  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  September,  obtained  a  moat  honourable 
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capltulatioD.  The  capture  of  Choczim  closed  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  The  army  third  in  force  employed  by  the  emperor,  was  that 
which  acted  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  and  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dubicza.  Prince  Lichtenstein's  bad  health  having  compelled  him 
to  res^n  the  command,  he  was  succeeded  by  marshal  Laudohn :  under  this 
veteran  officer  the  Austriansy  dejected  by  tlie  disappointment,  both  of  tho 
secondary  and  principal  armies,  began  to  recover  their  vigour  and  confi- 
dence. Laudoho  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Dubicza,  which  after  a 
▼ery  gallant  defence  he  compelled  to  surrender :  he  aAcrwards  invest%j 
the  fortress  of  Novi,  which  in  the  month  of  October  capitulated.  He 
proposed  to  close  the  campaign  by  the  reductimi  of  Gradisca,  after  Bel- 
grade, the  principal  fortress  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  Turkey,  but 
firom  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  autumnal  rains,  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  General  Pabre,  with  the  fourth  army,  confendedwilh 
the  Turks  on  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  where,'being  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  aAer  many  bloody  contests,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to 
prt vent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  the  country.  The  grand  vizier, 
instead  of  imitating  the  quiescent  example  of  the  emperor's  army  at 
S^mlin,  was  active  in  annoying  the  dominions  of  the  invader.  One  of 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  Lower  Hungary  is  the  Bannat  of  TemLswar, 
divided  by  the  Danube  from  the  Turkish  Servia,  and  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade.  The  vizier  made  bridges  over  the  river,  and  sent  great  de- 
tachments,  that  he  might  either  desolate  and  despoil  so  rich  a  tract  of 
the  enemy's  country,  or  compel  the  emperor  to  leave  Semlin  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bannat,  and  thus  expose  his  enfeebled  army  to  the  con- 
tinual attacks  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  a  dry,  firm,  and  open  country. 
The  Bannat  is  a  tract,  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  capital,  and  its 
Ticinity  to  the  strong  posts  in  the  mountains  of  Transylvania,  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  be  conquered;  but  having  no  other  fortress  of  note,  besides 
Temiswar,  it  is  easy  to  be  overrun  by  any  army  that  commands  the  field, 
and  is  secure  on  tlie  side  of  the  Danube ;  therefore  the  vizier  wisely  re- 
solved not  to  attempt  the  conquest,  which  would  be  eperose  and  ulti- 
mately unproductive,  but  to  overrun  the  country,  from  which  the  advan- 
tage to  himself  would  be  immediate,  by  the  extreme  fertility  and  high 
cultivation  of  the  province,  and  the  distress  to  the  enemy  "would  be 
grievous  and  ruinous :  he  accordingly  put  his  design  in  execution,  invad- 
ed the  Bannat,  and  spread  desolation  vrherever  he  went. 

Terror  and  dismay  pervaded  the  imperial  armies  and  provinces,  and 
even  Yienna  itself,  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  those  conquests  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  the  richest  dominions  of  the  aggres- 
sor were  now  seized  by  the  defender :  they  conceived  that,  instead  of 
Cooatantinople,  Yienna  might  again  be  the  scene  of  attack.  The  empe- 
ror, as  tEe  vizier  had  foreseen,  sent  troops^ to  the  relief  of  his  province ; 
and  a  large  division  of  the  grand  army  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  with  such  fury,  at  Orsova,  near  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  that  they  were  defeated,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.-— 
The  emperor  now  thought  it  necessary  to  quit  bis  camp  at  Semlin,  and 
march  northward  to  cover  Temiswar,  and  secure  his  communication  with 
his  forces  in  Transylvania-  The  vizier  being  reinforced  with  large  bo- 
diea  of  troops,  closely  followed  his  enemy :  several  engagements  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  no 
less  than  five  thousand  meni  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp 
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with  terror  and  disorder,  and  the  remainder  of  the  forces  took  refuge  in 
Temiswar  and  Transylvania^  The  autumnal  rains  having  set  in  with 
uncommon  violence,  the  vizier  found,  that  to  keep  the  field  would  be  ru- 
inous to  his  troops,  as  little  inured  to  the  extreme  cold  and  wet,  as  their 
enemies  were  to  the  extremes  of  heat ;  and  now  that  he  had  effected  his 
purpose  of  doubly  annoying  the  foe,  by  despoiling  his  richest  territoiy 
and  defeating  his  strongest  army,  he  re-crossed  the  Danube,  and  returned 
to  Belgrade.  At  Constantinople,  great  as  was  their  joj  for  the  victories  of 
the  vizier,  hoth  the  people  and  the  court  were  much  displeased  with  the 
evacuation  of  the  Bannat.  The  sultan,  notwithstanding  his  condition, 
so  very  unfavourable  to  either  intellectual  or  moral  excellence,  was  real- 
ly a  prince  of  sagacity,  prudence,  and  moderation.  He  perfectly  com- 
prehended the  policy  of  his  officer,  its  reasons  and  motives,  and  did  jus- 
tice to  both.  The  emperor  in  November  returned  to  Vienna;  having, 
for  such  immense  expenses,  and  losses,' of  this  bloody  and  destructive 
campaign,  the  ruin  of  so  valuable  a  province,  acquired  three  fortresses  of 
little  significance.  Such  were  to  Joseph  the  first  year's  consequences  of 
unprovoked  aggression. 

The  preparations  of  the  emperor  had  been  formed,  in  the  reliance  that 
a  very  strong  force  from  Russia  would  co-operate  with  him  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Such  had  been  the  plan  concerted  between  the  imperial  courts^ 
and  such,  as  we  have  seen,  the  failure  of  the  execution.  The  empress 
of  Russia,  in  seeking  the  alliance  of  Joseph,  had  considered  her  own  ad- 
vantage solely,  without  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  her  confederate ;  she 
deemed  him  a  powerful  tool,  whom,  by  working  on  his  weakness,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  she  could  apply  to  her  own  use :  she  had  left  him  to  pro- 
mote her  views  at  his  expense,  by  weakening  her  enemy  on  one  side, 
while  she  should  direct  her  efforts  to  her  own  sole  benefit  on«  the  other. 
Joseph  was  defeated ;  and  lavished  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  sub- 
jects, without  any  advantage  to  Austria ;  nevertheless,  he  thereby  effect- 
ually served  Russia :  he  employed  the  chief  Turkish  force,  and  by  his 
disasters,  incurred  with  such  struggles,  facilitated  her  acquisitions.  Iter 
first  object  was  to  enlarge  and  secure  her  possessions  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  to  form  such  a  body  of  power  as  could  not  hereafter  be  shaken. — 
From  the  immense  extent  of  her  dominions,  much  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  her  armies,  spread  through  the  interior  country,  could  reach 
the  frontiers.  She,  meanwhile,  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  destined  for  tho 
Mediterranean,  and  another  naval  armament  for  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
former  war  she  had  experienced  no  hostile  opposition,  from  any  of  the 
maritime  powers,  to*her  plan  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  by  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  secof^ded  in  that  scheme.  Now  a 
different  plan  of  policy  was  adopted  ;  both  the  maritime  and  other  pow- 
ers of  £urope  regarded  the  confederacy  between  the  two  empires,  with 
a  jealousy  which  increased  as  its  objects  unfolded  themselves ;  but  prin- 
ctpaOy  directed  against  the  member  most  powerful  both  in  resources  and 
in  personal  character,  and  whose  aggrandizement  it  tended  chiefly  to 
promote.  The  smaller  states  firmly  resolved  not  to  support  a  combina- 
tion by  which  (hey  themselves  might  be  eventually  crushed;  the  greater 
determined,  if  necessary,  to  oppose  a  confederacy  by  which  their  own 
independence  might  be  endangered :  what  part  Prussia  might  take,  could 
not  be  affirmed  from  either  the  declarations  or  conduct  of  that  court, 
though  it  might  be  eaaly  inferred  from  its  interest.    Spain  and  Franco 
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were  known  both  to  be  friendly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ;  and  internal  afikirs  only  prevented  the  latter  from  manifesting  her 
disposition  in  hostile  interference.     Holland  was  sounded  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  her  conduct,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  chiefly  governed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  £ngland.     It  became  a  subject  of  great  political  anxiety  how 
England  was  to  act  in  the  present  case  :  some  supposed,  that  inspired 
by  resentment  for  the  hostile  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  armed  neutrality, 
and  her  manifest  indifference  to  friendly  intercourse  more  recently  exhi- 
bited, she  would  now  oppose  her  naval  schemes  :  others  argued  that  thia 
was  the  time  for  procuring  most  beneficial  commercial  arrangements 
from  Rassia  by  seconding  her  favourite  object     Those  who  were  most 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  British  government,  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  determined  by  so  contemptible  a  motive  to  publio 
conduct  as  resentment,  but  would  be  guided  by  policy ;  that  not  confin- 
ing its  political  estimates  to  mere  commercial  gain,  it  would  include  ul- 
timate security,  and  that  Britain  would  resume  her  appropriate  character 
of  protector  4>f  Europe,  from  whatever  quarter  its  independence  and  se- 
curity might  be  endangered.     England  soon  manifested  a  determination 
not  to  second  Russia.     The  empress  had  employed  agents  to  hire  Bri- 
tish ships  for  serving  as  tenders  and  transports  to  her  fleet,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  were  provided  for  that  purpose,  when  a  proclamation  in 
the  London  gazette,  prohibiting  British  seamen  from  entering  into  any 
foreign  service,  threw  a  fatal  damp  on  the  design.     This  was  attended 
with  a  notice  to  the  contractors  for  the  tenders,  that  the  engagement  fof 
shipping  must  be  renounced ;  that  the  ships  would  not  be  permitted  to 
proceed  ;  and  that  government  was  determined  to  maintain  the  strict- 
est neutrality  during  the  war.     In  hopes  of  diminishing  this  great  dis- 
appointment, Russia  applied  to  the  republic  of  Holland  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  transports  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  that  government  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request,  and  also  declared  its  resolution  to 
maintain  the  strictest  neutrality;  and  Catharine's  expedition  to  the  Me- 
diterranean was  laid  aside.     On  the  Black  Sea  the  prince  of  Nassau 
commanded  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  captain  pacha  the  armament  of 
Turkey.    Prince  Potemkin,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  approached  the  Euxine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog.     The  first 
object  of  this  expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Oczakow,  a  very  strong 
fortress  near  the  Bog,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  which,  as  tlie  frontier  gar- 
rison of  Turkey  in"  that  quarter,  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  her 
wars  with  Russia,  but  more  indispensably  necessary  since  her  ambi- 
tious adversary  had  occupied  the  adjacent  Crimea.     The  preparations 
of  attack  and  defence  corresponded  with  the  value  of  the  object.     On 
the  twelfth  of  July,  Potemkin  invested  this  fortress  aided  by  his  fleet : 
the  Turkish  troops  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  nor,  indeed, 
would  the  garrison  have  easily  contained  a  greater  number  of  defenders. 
During  five  months  this  gallant  and  intrepid  band  resisted  the  whole 
Russian  host.     In  the  sixth,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  eflbrt,  toge-f 
thcr  with  the  inclemency  of  winter,  seemed  about  to  force  the  besiegers 
to  desist  from  their  attempt;  when  Potemkin,  ashamed  of  making  so  lit- 
tle progress  with  so  great  a  power,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  as 
the  last  eflbrt,  ordered  a  general  bombardment  and  cannonade  of  the 
place  with  red-hot  balls  to  commence.    One  of  these  fell  upon  the  grand 
powder  magazine,  which,  being  still  amply  provided,  blew  up  with  eo 
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terrible  an  explosion,  nn  to  demolish  too  great  a  portion  of  the  wall  to 
admit  of  the  fortress  being  any  longer  tenable :  the  Turks  still  made 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  both  in  the  breach  and  in  the  streets  ;  but 
thej  were  at  last  overpowered,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm. 

While  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  between  the  imperial  powers 
and  the  Turks  in  the  south,  war  suddenly  broke  out  against  Catharine  in 
the  north.     Sweden,  beyond  most  nations,  had  reason  to  regard  Russia 
with  resentment,  since  by  that  power  she  had  been  driven  from  the  high 
place  which,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  she  had  held  among  tho 
powers  of  Europe.     Fear,  however,  of  force  so  enormous,  had  restrained 
the  expression  of  resentment,  and  produced  an  apparent  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries :  and  there  was  always  at  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm a  strong  and  numerous  party  favourable  to  Russia.     It  was  an  uni- 
form policy  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh  to  govern  by  influence  and  in- 
trigue foreign  states,  which  they  could  not  so  easily  command  by  power: 
this  means  of  influence  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  Catha- 
rine, than  by  any  of  her  predecessors.     One  of  the  chief  id! truments  of 
her  foreign  politics,  was  the  seduction  of  subjects  from  allegiance  to 
princes,  from  whose  civil  dissensions  she  expected  to  derive  benefit.     It 
was,  indeed,  a  part  of  her  plan  to  weaken  the  executive  authority  in  tho 
countries  which  she  wished  to  direct,  that  from  contest  there  might  be  the 
more  frequent  occasions  for  her  interference.*     As  the  Swedish  revolu- 
tion, whatever  its  other  consequences  might  be,  strengthened  the  execu- 
tive government,  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  Catharine.     Although  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  lower  classes,  it  was  and  continued  to  be,  as 
she  well  knew,  extremely  hateful  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  peculiar  pri- 
vileges it  had  entirely  destroyed ;  thus  there  was  a  great  faction  in  Swe- 
den inimical  to  the  measures  of  the  king ;  and  this  party  Russia  very  con- 
stantly supported.     Gustavus  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  in- 
trigues :  the  Swedish  king  was  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  the  liberties  of 
the  north  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the  power  and  ambition 
of  Russia,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  was  to  secure  weaker  neigh- 
bours against  the  aspiring  Catharine.    These  sentiments  he  endeavoured 
to  communicate  to  Denmark,  and  incite  that  country  to  vigilance  :  mean- 
while he  bestowed  the  closest  attention  upon  the  internal  improvement  of 
his  own  kingdom,  with  such  effect  as  justified  the  apprehensions  entertain- 
ed by  Russia  from  the  Swedish  change  of  1772.  A  prompt,  firm,  executive 
government ;  union  and  decision  in  the  cabinet,  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  apparent  harmony  between  tho  king  and  the  deliberative  orders  of  the 
state  succeeded  to  anarchy,  weakness,  and  discord  ;  there  was  a  good 
and  amply  supplied  army,  with  an  excellent  fleet,  and  such  a  well  regu- 
lated state  of  finances,  as  would  give  energy  to  both  in  case  of  emergen- 
cy.    A  situation  of  affairs  so  diflTerent  from  the  wishes  of  Catharine,  she 
formed  various  projects  for  embroiling,  though  at  the  same  time  she 
heaped  the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  on  the  prince,  whose  govern- 
ment she  was  ardently  desirous  of  disturbing.     She  professed  a  wish  to 
assist,  with  her  experience  and  counsels,  such  an  illustrious  pupil ;  invi- 
ted him  to  Petersburgh,  and  actually  gave  him  advice  to  introduce  among 
his  subjects,  innovations,  which,  if  adopted,  must  have  rendered  him  un- 
popular.    Gustavus  had  penetration  to  discern  the  motive  of  the  em- 

•  See  Meraoirt  of  Catharine  U,/><smm. 
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press ;  and  |inTate  dislike  added  to  piibiic  jealousj.    Catharine,  desirous 
of  swaviDg  the  counsels  of  Sweden  bv  bor  induence,  was  enraged  «ith 
Qustaviis  for  successfully  opposing  her  artiticos  ;  and  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch detested  his  neighbour  for  her  I'lidoavours  to  render  him  dependent. 
The  design  of  subverting  and  partitioning  the  Ottoman  empire,  vith  the 
vast  militaiy  preparations  for  carrying  tbe  project  into  execution,  could 
not  but  increase  in  the  highest  degree  the  apprehension  and  alarm  of  the 
king ;  he  saw  by  the  last  war  the  inability  of  the  Turks  to  corobai  the 
power  of  Rus^  only  ;  how  then  could  they  be  supposed  capable  now  of 
resisting  the  immense  combined  force  of  both  empires  T    If  Russia  was 
already  too  formidable  for  the  repose  and  sat'ety  of  her  neighbours,  how 
must  she  appear  when  clothed  and  armed  in  the  spoil  and  forco  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.     Distant  and  heterogeneous  as  the  Swedes  and  Turks 
were,  common  interest  had  often  before  united  them  against  Russia.-^ 
The  feebleness  of  the  Swedish  government,  however,  uuder  Gustavus'a 
father,  and  the  revolutionar)'  de^^igns  of  the  son,  had  prevented  either 
from  taking  a  part  in  tlie  preceding  war.    DilTeiently  circumstanced  now, 
the  king  of  Sweden  in  spring  armed  by  land  and  sea.     The  empress  pre- 
tended, and  to  many  even  appeared,  to  disre<!ard  tlkese  preparations,  and 
did  not  deign  to  inquire  into  their  object.     She,  however,  replenished 
her  magazines  and  forts  in  Finland  with  ammunition,  troops,  and  provi- 
sions :  she  was  indefatixnible  in  exercising  her  usual  insidious  policy  to 
stimulate  and  promote  dissensions  between  the  sovereign  and  bis  sub- 
jects.    She  had  two  classes  in  Sweden  from  whom  she  expected  co- 
operation in  her  dc:^ig^s  against  its  prince:  the  iirst  con^i;^ted  of  the  an- 
cient aristocracy,  \ihich,  without  any  attachment  to  Russia,  submitted  to 
her  influence  in  the  hopes  of  recoveriuir,  Ihrounh  her,  their  former  con- 
stitution; the  second  of  those  who,  through  bribery  or  other  induce- 
ments, had  really  become  partisans  of  Russia,  but  pretended  to  adopt  tbe 
>'iews  of  the  nobility.     On  the  tormer  the  depended  as  tlie  dupes  of  her 
schemes,  which  they  w^ould  believe  benelicial  to  Sweden  ;  the  latter,  she 
knew,  would  be  the  willing  and  ready  agents  of  her  designs,  without  any 
regard  to  the  interest  or  security  of  their  country.     Through  these  par- 
ties she  constantly  relied  that  she  would  be  able  to  subvert  tbe  present 
government  of  Sweden,  and  render  that  nation  a  dependency  upon  Rus- 
sia.  While  her  emissaries  were  active  in  spreading  dissatisfaction  through 
Sweden,  and  Gustavus  was  persevering  in  his  equipments,  the  empress 
ordered  her  ambassador  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the  Swedish  ministry, 
which,  in  a  very  few  pages,  presents  a  sketch  of  that  pohcy  by  which 
Catharine  endeavoured  to  promote  discord.     Its  manifest  object  was  to 
stir  up  the  subject  to  sedition  and  insurrection  against  the  sovereign :  it 
was  not  addressed  to  the  king,  to  whom  only,  by  the  laws  regulating  in- 
tercourse between  nations  in  the  great  European  republic,  it  ought  to 
have  been  addressed  :  it  was  directed  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  whom,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  foreign  sovereign  could  have 
no  ground  of  correspondence.     This  document  professed  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  Swedes,  represented  the  interest  of  the  people  as  separate 
from  those  of  the  king,  and  the  promotion  of  Uie  former*  as  one  of  her 
principal  objects.     Mentioning  the  preparations  of  Gustavus,  it  called  on 
the  people  to  joui  with  the  empress  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity 
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A  memorial  so  openly  fomenting  disobedience  and  disloyalty,  was  se- 
verely resented  by  Gustavus,  who,  in  an  answer,  exposed  its  intent  and 
tendency,  and  signified  to  RazoufTsky,  the  Russian  ambassador,  his  ma- 
jesty's wish  that  he  should  forthwith  leave  the  Swedish  dominions.  Ma- 
nifestoes and  counter  manifestoes  were  soon  afler  published,  detailing  to 
other  powers  the  alleged  grounds  of  hostilities.  Gustavus  immediately 
repaired  to  Finland,  in  order  to  commence  warlike  operations :  he  him- 
self commanded  the  army,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Suddermania,  the 
fleet*  Tarious  engagements  took  place  by  sea  between  the  Swedes  and 
Russians,  in  which  though  the  former  displayed  extraordinary  valour, 
and  gained  several  advantages,  yet  the  Russian  squadron  (the  same  that 
had  been  intended  for  the  Mediterranean)  being  much  greater  in  force, 
formed)  directed^  and  commanded  by  admiral  Greig,  a  British  seaman, 
proved  superior  in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  was  mistress  of  the 
Baltic.  The  king  headed  so  gallant  and  strong  an  army  that  he  enter- 
tained well  founded  hopes  of  proving  superior  to  all  the  Russian  land 
forces  that  could  be  spared  from  southern  operations :  but  in  Russian  in- 
trigue he  found  a  more  formidable  enemy.  By  the  constitution  of  Swe- 
den it  was  ordained  that  war  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  ;  and  the  present  hostilities  had  not  received  that  sanc- 
tion. Catharine  had  directed  her  policy  to  the  representation  and  expo- 
sure of  this  unconstitutional  deficiency,  and  with  such  success,  that 
though  the  soldiers  were  eagerly  devoted  to  Gustavus's  pleasure,  yet  a 
great  part  of  the  officers,  consisting  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry, 
declared  that  they  could  not,  without  violating  their  consciences  and 
their  duty  to  their  country,  draw  their  swords  in  a  war  undertaken  con- 
trary to  their  country's  laws :  this  refractory  spirit  rendered  the  campaign 
in  Finland  ineffective. 

To  counteract  the  imperial  confederacy  of  aggression,  this  year  a  de- 
fensive alliance  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Britain, 
and  also  these  princes  respectively,  and  the  states-general,  by  which,  be- 
sides reciprocal  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  Holland,  the  contracting  parties  sought  the  general  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power :  they  guaranteed  each  other  from  any  hostile  attack, 
and  engaged  in  concert  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity ;  if  the  one 
were  menaced  with  aggression,  the  other,  without  delay,  should  employ 
its  good  offices,  and  the  most  efficacious  means,  to  prevent  hostilities,  to 
procure  satisfaction  to  the  party  threatened,  and  to  settle  things  in  a  con- 
ciliatory manner :  but  if  these  applications  did  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  were  hos- 
tilely  attacked,  the  others  undertook  to  defend  and  maintain  him  in  all 
the  rights  and  privileges,  and  territories,  which  he  possessed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  general  principle  of  this  treaty  was  that 
which  wise  policy  dictated  for  British  interference  in  continental  affairs, 
security,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  order  and  balance  on  which  the 
safety  and  independence  of  Europe  rested.  From  the  general  object  of 
the  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  had,  no  doubt,  in  view  the  imperial 
confederacy,  which  if  its  progress  were  not  checked,  had  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  endanger  die  tranquillity  and  safety  of  other  states.  The  in- 
terests of  England  were  as  essentially  concerned  as  those  of  Prnsaiai  in 
preventing  the  ascendency  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

Ml.  Fox's  project  of  continental  alliance  was  to  connect  ourselves  with 
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Austria  as  in  former  times,  that  should  a  war  arise  with  France,  such  a 
powerfu]  enemy  might  divide  her  attention,  and  prevent  it  from  being,  as 
in  the  late  war,  chiefly  directed  to  maritime  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was 
to  form  continental  alliances  according  to  existing  situations :  France  was 
at  present  engaged  in  no  scheme  of  policy,  likely  either  to  affect  the  gene- 
ral safety  of  Europe,  or  to  provoke  England  to  a  war ;  she  was,  indeed, 
deeply  occupied  in  plans  for  remedying  the  evils  of  former  ambition : 
what  system  of  alliance  might  be  %fi8e  in  circumstances  not  existing,  nor 
likely  to  recur,  was  a  question  of  speculation  rather  than  immediate  prac- 
ticable policy.  The  emperor  was  so  involved  in  the  projects  of  Catha- 
rine, that  an  alliance  with  him  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  impracti- 
cable, except  at  the  expense  of  adopting  his  partialities,  and  seconding 
the  attempts  of  Russia.  In  the  formidable  combination  between  these 
two  powers,  that  nation  became  naturally  the  ally  of  Britain,  which  had 
a  common  interest  with  Britain  in  watching  the  conduct  and  preventing 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  parties ;  besides,  Prussia,  together  with  Eng- 
land, was  closely  connected  with  the  constitutional  party  in  Holland : 
however  just,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox's  reasoning  might  be,  if  it  were  ap- 
plied to  situations  that  very  frequently  occurred  in  our  history,  yet,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  alliance  with  Prussia  was  more  valuable  to  Eng- 
land, than  with  any  other  great  power. 

During  the  recess,  that  illustrious  sage,  who  had  so  long  presided  over 
the  judicial  decisions  of  his  country,  in  the  eighty^ourth  year  of  his  age, 
thought  that  many  years  of  labour,  without  reproach,  might  be  followed 
by  a  few  years  of  rest,  and  retired  from  the  judicative  bench.  For  com- 
prehending the  law  of  this  particular  country,  William  Murray,  a  man  of 
the  most  acute  and  extensive  genius,  had  prepared  himself  by  a  profound 
study  of  history,  general  ethics,  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  inves- 
tigation of  human  passions  and  conduct,  and  the  civil  law,  on  which  the 
judicial  institutions  of  so  great  a  part  of  modem  Europe  are  founded. 
On  this  basis  he  raised  his  superstructure  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
code :  to  the  depths  of  legal  science,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  juridi- 
cal details,  he  added  the  pleasing  and  impressive  accomplishments  of  an 
engaging,  graceful,  and  persuasive  eloquence.  From  such  an  union  and 
extent  of  qualifications,  Mr.  Murray  very  early  rose  to  most  distinguished 
practice.  With  such  opportunities  of  observing  the  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, of  civil  actions  and  engagements,  and  criminal  perpetrations,  his 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind  saw  that  the  progress  of  social  and 
especially  commercial  intercourse,  was  producing  new  combinations, 
which  had  not  been  specially  foreseen  when  the  laws  applied  to  such 
subjects  were  enacted ;  therefore  he  inferred,  that  the  essential  principles 
of  justice  required  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  as  would  render 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  new  cases.  The  intelligent  reader  must 
know  that  there  are  two  great  standards  of  judicial  interpretation  ;  the 
one  the  authority  of  custom,  decision,  and  statute,  according  to  literal 
definition :  the  other,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  equity,  con* 
fltruing  particular  law,  unwritten  or  written,  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  an- 
swer the  great  ends  of  justice.  The  learned  reader  must  recollect,  that 
at  Rome  two  sects  of  civilians  arose  from  the  abovementioned  difference; 
th«  Proculians  and  the  Sabinians,*  taking  their  names  from  two  eminent 

*  See  tceouBt  of  Justmian'a  Codei    CfibboD»  voL  in* 
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juriBts.  The  first  of  these,  resting  entirely  on  authority  and  definition, 
merely  considered  the  letter  of  the  law :  the  second,  interpreting  more 
freely,  endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  their  conceptions  of  justice  in  the  case. 
Each  of  these  modes  has  advantages  and  disadvantages :  hy  the  former 
the  parties  may  know  the  exact  rule  by  which  their  dispute  will  be  tried, 
but  may  find  the  literal  judge  dlfficulted  in  applying  his  rule  to  their  case ; 
or  entangled  by  precedents,  forms,  and  definitions,  unable  to  solve  the 
question  agreeably  to  substantial  juslice :  by  the  latter  the  parties  may, 
from  a  just  and  competent  judge,  expect  an  equitable  determination  of 
the  question :  but  they  depend  on  his  individual  understanding  and  inte- 
grity. By  deviating  fVom  literal  explanation,  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion the  law  may  be  changed ;  and  thus  the  judge  may  become  a  legis- 
lator. During  the  republican  periods  of  the  Roman  law,  strict  and  rigid 
interpretation  of  usages  and  decrees  prevailed :  during  its  imperial  his- 
tory, latitude  of  construction  was  gradually  substituted.  When  Tribo- 
nian  and  his  associate  civilians  digested  the  laws  into  one  great  body 
under  Justinian,  its  constructive  character  predominated :  hence,  mo- 
dern jurists,  whose  legal  doctrines  have  owed  a  great  part  of  their  forma- 
tion to  the  civil  law,  have  interpreted  freely.  The  close  precision  of 
English  reasoning  has  diffused  itself  through  municipal  institutions,  and 
combining  with  the  English  accurate  sense  of  justice,  has,  in  the  great 
body  of  the  law,  made  so  specific  provisions  for  all  cases,  when  the  laws 
were  enacted,  likely  to  occur,  that  it  may  be  safely  advanced  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that  in  every  question  within  the  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
intent  of  our  lawgivers,  the  more  nearly  the  decision  follows  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  more  fully  will  the  purpose  of  justice  be  answered  :  but  when 
combinations  of  engagements  and  conduct  arise,  which  lawgivers  have 
not  specifically  anticipated,  and  on  which  the  judge  is  called  to  give  de- 
cision, he  must  apply  the  constructive  character  of  the  civil  law.  The 
personage  before  us,  partly  from  his  education,  in  a  great  measure  from 
having  to  meet  subjects  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  which  neither  decisions 
nor  decrees  could  precisely  apply  ^  and  perhaps,  also,  partly  from  that 
powerful  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  in  seeking  its  ends  might 
less  regard  customary  details  than  adequacy  of  means,  verged  more  to  a 
constructive  than  literal  interpretation :  but  his  judgments  were  just ;  they 
repaired  injury,  compensated  losses,  and  punished  crimes ;  they  con- 
firmed civil  rights,  repressed  vice,  supported  virtue,  promoted  the  order 
and  tranquillity  of  the  society.  The  most  fertile  sources  of  new  cases, 
during  the  long  judicial  supremacy  of  this  eminent  judge,  were  commerce 
with  its  subordinate  arts  and  instruments.  In  considering  the  various 
and  diversified  contracts  of  this  kind,  wliich  neither  precedents  nor  sta- 
tutes could  solve,  lord  Mansfield  recurred  to  a  very  simple  principle  of 
ethics ;  that,  where  the  terms  of  covenants  do  not  precisely  ascertain  the 
extent  and  obligations,  general  custom  is  the  mojt  equitable  rule  of  con- 
struction«  Tliis  principle  he  applied  to  delivery  of  goods,  insurances, 
wharfages,  bottomry,  and  an  infinite  diversity  of  mercantile  and  mari- 
time transactions.  In  the  great  department  of  commercial  jurisprudence, 
this  illustrious  judge  formed  a  code  of  decisions,  digested  into  a  com- 
plete system^  and  may  well  be  styled  the  Justinian  of  commercial 
I.AW.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  sagacity  almost  intuitive,  apprehended  tlie 
scope,  unravelled  the  intricacies,  and  understood  the  nature  of  a  case  ; 
discerned  whether  it  was  common  or  new  s  And  if  Aew,  by  what  general 
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principle  or  analogy  of  law  its  merits  were  to  be  ascertained.  In  his 
charges  (o  juries,  he  made  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  their  comparative  force,  so  very  clear,  and  also  the  reasons  and  rules 
on  which  he  formed  his  judgment,  that  every  hearer  of  common  under- 
standing must  be  master  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  judge's  view  of 
the  cause  ;  and  as  his  principles  of  judgment,  the  result  of  combined 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  were  uniform,  by  hearing  one  charge  or  decision, 
you  were  assured  of  the  decision  which  he  would  give  in  any  similar  case. 
The  acute  penetration  of  this  sage  was  very  happily  exerted  in  eliciting 
tnith  from  unwilling  witnesses  ;.and  in  the  couree  of  his  judicial  services 
he  was  very  successful  in  repressing  not  only  a  great  variety  of  individual 
attempts  at  perjury,  but  in  preventing  the  commission  of  that  crime  in 
certain  classes  of  subjects,  in  which  it  was  before  universally  prevalent.* 
This  judge,  thoroughly  comprehending,  not  only  the  general  object,  but 
the  special  compartments  of  his  office,  very  carefully  distinguished  be« 
tweea  the  duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  magistrate.  In  the  former  rela- 
tion he  confined  his  consideration,  at  least  so  far  as  it  dictated  his  charge 
to  juries,  to  the  damage  aiuiained  by  the  plaintiff,  without  adducing  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  as  a  reason  for  enhancing  damages  beyond  the 
actual  injury,  the  reparation  of  which  was,  and  must  be,  the  sole  ground 
of  a  civil  och'on.'t*  He  did  not  confound  redress  for  a  private  wrong  with 
punishment  for  a  pubhc  wrong ;  but  by  keeping  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  separate,  as  intended  and  prescribed  by  law,  he 
most  effectually  answered  the  purposes  of  both.  Lord  Mansfield  was 
frequently  reproached  with  attempting  to  increase  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  crow^n,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  great  obloquy  from 
factious  demagogues,  who  directed  and  inflamed  the  populace  at  the  time: 
but  on  investigation  it  was  found,  that  his  opinions  on  the  law  of  libels 
were  those  that  had  been  received  by  former  lawyers  and  judges  ;  that 
if  not  precisely  correct,  they  were  by  no  means  of  his  invention,  but 
adopted  on  very  eminent  authority.  With  talents  to  excel  in  any  depart- 
ment, professional  excellence  was  what  lord  Mansfield  chiefly  sought, 
and  sought  with  the  greatest  success.  As  a  politician  his  lordt^hip- 
aspired  not  to  the  eminence  which  his  abilities  could  have  so  easily  at- 
tained ;  and  he  never  was  a  leader.  The  measures  which  he  supported 
during  various  periods,  especially  the  administration  of  lord  North  and 
his  predecessors,  were  not  those  on  which  his  character  for  wisdom  could 

*  Especially  custom-house  questions  and  justification  of  bail.  In  the  former 
instance  the  incredibility  of  oaths  was  proverbial ;  in  the  Utter  it  was  customary 
for  persona  to  attend  in  Westminster-hall  on  the  first  day  of  term,  offerinj^  to  bail 
any  person  who  wanted  their  services,  and  to  swear  themselves  to  have  property 
to  any  amount  requisite  for  that  purpose.  A  person  who  had  not  five  pounds  in 
the  world,  frequently  bailed  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  term.  His 
lordship,  having  discovered  this  practice)  examined  those  bondsmen  so  closely, 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  alleged  property,  that  he  drove  them  from  that  kind  of 
traffic.  From  his  time  the  perjury  of  fictitious  bail  has  been  discontinued,  to  the 
gfeat  security  of  property,  and  reformation  of  morals. 

f  This  judge  was  severely  blamed  for  having  stated,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury 
on  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Grosvenor,  that  the 
rank  or  condition  of  the  defendant  did  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  any  increase  of 
damage*.  It  was  alleged  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Mansfield  wished  to  screen 
a  prince  of  the  blood  :  but  the  real  and  fair  interpretation  is,  that  in  a  civil  action 
the  pUintilT applies  for  the  redress  of  a  certain  injury  ;  that  the  injury  done,  and 
that  only,  if  to  ha  coasidered  in  an  award  of  damages. 
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be  founded.  As  an  orator  he  shone  brightly,  but  not  unrivalled ;  though 
equalled  by  few,  he  was  by  one  surpassed.  The  engaging  and  graceful 
persuasion  of  a  Murray  yielded  to  the  commanding  force  of  a  Pitt.  But 
as  a  judge  he  earned  the  highest  fame  by  combining  philosophy  and  de- 
tail, by  instantaneously  and  completely  apprehending  the  case ;  and  by 
accurate  discrimination,  which,  though  deviating  somewhat  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  laws,  bounded  his  constrnctions  by  the  lines  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice. In  him  you  could  not  always  find  his  precedents  in  the  law 
reports,  or  bis  rules  in  the  statutes  at  large,  when  neither  would  apply : 
but  you  must  recognise  his  principles  and  criteria  of  determination  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  reason  and  rectitude.  Lord  Mansfield's  procedure 
on  the  bench  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  by  him- 
self, or  any  other  judge  of  consummate  wisdom :  how  far,  as  a  general, 
model,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  judges,  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt- 
ful inquiry.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  unless  a  judge  be  uncommonly  sa- 
gacious and  able,  literal  interpretation,  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to 
precedent  and  statute,  if  in  some  cases  it  may  be  an  obstacle  to  w&at  is 
completely  right,  yet  in  a  much  greater  variety  is  a  preventive  of  wrong. 
His  lordship  was  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Eenyon,  who  by  professional 
ability  and  industry  had  risen  to  be  master  of  the  rolls;  and  now  being 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the 
title  of  lord  Kenyon. 
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Distemper  of  the  king^  assumes  tn  alarminf^  appearance. •^Peen  and  commoni 
assembled  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  ineetinp:  of  parliament,— Adjourn  for  a 
fortnight  till  the  fact  be  ascertained. — Physicians  being  examined,  agree  that 
n  temporary  incapacity  exists. — Houses  meet  to  prepare  for  a  supply.— Mr.  Pitt 
moves  an  inquiry  into  precedents. — Mr.  Fox  declares, '  that  in  such  cironm- 
Btances  the  heir  apparent  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  executive  power.'— Mr. 
Pitt  contends  that  the  right  of  supplying  the  deficiency  is  in  the  people,  through 
their  representatives-^Lord  Loughborough,  with  some  distinctions,  agreea 
with  Mr.  Fox.— Mr.  Fox  explains  his  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Pitt  still  controverts. 
Question  brought  to  issue. — Determined  that  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  rettt 
with  the  houses  of  parliament. — Mr.  Pitt  proposes  that  the  chancellor  shidJ  be 
empowered  to  put  the  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  parliament. — After  a 
violent  debate,  carried. — Frederick  duke  of  York  opposes  administration.— 
Mr.  Cornwall  dying,  Mr.  Grenville  is  chosen  speaker. — Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  re- 
gency—is submitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales.— His  highness  expresses  his  d»« 
approbation  and  reasons,  but  deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to  accept  the  ofiiee.— 
Second  examination  of  the  physicians. — Hopes  of  his  majesty's  speedy  recove- 
ty — Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  regency  laid  before  parliamentk— Principle :  that  the 
power  delegated  should  answer  without  exceeding  the  purposes  of  the  trust- 
Details  and  restrictions.— Scheme  reprobated  b^  opposition. — Argument  for  and 
against- Princes  of  the  blood  all  vote  on  the  side  of  opposition.—- Warm  pwiae 
and  severe  censure  of,  by  the  respective  parties  throughout  the  nation.-Impartial 
estimate  of  its  merits. — Irish  parliament  addresses  the  prince  to  assume  the  re- 
gency of  Ireland — Favourable  turn  of  his  majesty's  distemper.— Convales- 
cence.— Complete  recovery. — Universal  joy  throughout  the  nation. — His  ma- 
jesty goes  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks. — Festive  rejoicings — ^Renewed  appfi- 
cation  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.— Chief  sects  and  moefc 
eminent  men  of  the  dissenters — Proposed  relief  from  the  penal  laws  against 
nonconformists — opposed  by  the  bishops. — ^Refused. — Slave  trade — Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  motion  for  the  abolition — Arguments  for  on  the  grounds  of  religion 
and  humanity. — Consideration  postponed  to  the  next  session. — Mr.  Grenville 
appointed  secretary  of  state. — Mr.  Addington  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.— Financial  scheme — A  loan  required  (according  to  the  minister)  from 
a  temporary  cause.— Mr.  Sheridan  disputes  his  calculations. — Bill  for  subject- 
ing tobacco  to  an  excise. — Popular  clamour  against  this  bill. — Passed  into  a 
law. — Progressive  prosperity  of  India  stated  by  Mr.  Dundas — Slow  progress  of 
Hastings's  trial. — Motions  respecting  it  in  the  commons.^-Se88ion  rises. 

The  close  of  the  present  year  was  marked  by  a  signal  calamity  whidi 
befel  this  nation ;  but  dreadful  as  was  its  first  aspect,  terrible  and  affiiot- 
ing  the  fears  of  its  continuance,  proving  only  temporary,  grief  and  dii- 
may  for  its  existence  were  speedily  overwhelmed  in  joy  for  its  removaL 

The  vigorous  constitution  and  temperate  habits  of  our  sovereign^  now 
in  the  prime  of  hfe,  appeared  to  promise  to  his  people  the  long  dumtioa 
of  a  reign  directed  to  their  happiness :  contemplating  his  countenance  and 
form,  with  natural  health,  invigorated  by  exercise,  and  secured  by  regu- 
larity of  living,  his  people  confidently  expected,  that  tiie  paternal  good- 
ness, which  for  twenty-eight  years  they  had  experienced,  wonid,  after 
twenty*eight  years  more,  be  still  exerting  itself  for  their  benefit,  but  tho 
prospect  waa  now  overeaat. 

Vou  Vllf.— li 
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Id  the  latter  end  of  autumn  all  nsks  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
his  majesty  was  seriously  indisposed. «  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October 
resolved,  notwithstanding  ilUiess,  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  royal 
office,  he  held  a  levee ;  and  though  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  present, 
that  his  n^ajesty's  health  was  very  materially  affected,  yet  no  symptoms 
indicated  any  definite  species  of  malady.    On  the  king^s  return  to  Wind- 
sor,  his  distemper  assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance  ;  it  was  found 
that  it  had  formed  itself  into  a  brain  fever,  attended  with  a  delirium,  so 
often  resulting  from  that  dreadful  disorder.     The  mental  derangement 
having  continued  to  the  beginning  of  November,  without  any  inter- 
mission, at  length  became  public ;  and  the  intelligence  diffused  grief  and 
consternation  among  his  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects.     The  prince  of 
Wales  repairing  to  Windsor  to  the  queen,  these  personages  were  attend- 
ed by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  concerted  measures  for  the  management 
of  his  majesty's  domestic  affairs  in  the  present  emergency.  Meanwhile,  all 
those  who,  by  their  rank  and  situation  in  the  state,  were  required  to  take  a 
part  in  so  new  and  unexpected  an  exigence,  assembled  in  the  capital.     Mr. 
IToxhal  spent  pait  of  the  recess  in  Switzerland;  to  him,  as  a  man  from 
"whose  extraordinary  abilities  most  beneficial  advantage  was  expected,  an 
express  was  immediately  despatched,  and  he  hurried  to  England.     The 
twentieth  of  November,  was  the  day  on  which  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment was  to  expire ;  and  the  meeting  took  place  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  peers  and  the  commons  remained  in  their  separate  chambers  ;  the 
chancellor  in  the  upper,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  lower  house,  notified  the 
cause  of  their  assembling  without  the  usual  notice  and  summons,  and 
stated  the  impropriety  of  their  proceeding,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
the  discussion  of  any  public  business ;   and  both  houses  resolved  unani- 
mously to  adjourn  for  fifleen  days.  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  if  hrs  majesty's 
illness  should  unhappily  continue  longer  than  the  period  of  their  adjourn- 
ment, it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  house  to  take  into  imme- 
diate consideration  the  means  of  supplying,  as  far  as  they  were  competent, 
the  want  of  the  royal  presence  ;  it  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  them  to 
insure  a  full  attendance,  in  order  to  give  every  possible  weight  and  solem- 
nity to  their  proceedings :  for  this  purpose  it  was  ordered,  that  the  house 
should  be  called  over  on  Thursday  the  fourtii  of  December,  and  that 
letters  should  be  sent,  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  member :  orders 
to  the  same  effect  were  issued  by  the  lords.     On  the  day  before  the 
appointed  meeting,   the  physicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty  were 
examined  by  the  privy-council,  and  the  three  following  questions  were 
proposed  and  answered :  first,  is  his  majesty's  state  of  health  such  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  meeting  parliament,  or  attending  to  public  busi- 
ness 1  The  answer  of  all  was,  he  certainly  is  incapable  :  the  second  ques- 
tion respected  the  probability  of  a  cure,  and  the  duration  of  the  illness : 
they  concurred  in  the  probability  of  a  cure,  though  they  could  not  limit 
the  time :  the  third  question  was,  whether  the  physicians  judged  from 
general  experience,  the  particular  symptoms  of  his  majesty's  case  or 
both  1   The  most  frequent  answer  was,  from  general  experience ;  but 
doctor  Willis,  who  entered  more  minutely  on  the  subject,  in  his  answers, 
than  the  other  i^ysicians,  stated  the  circumstances  which  he  deemed 
favourable  to  a  speedy  recovery.     It  was  aflerwards  agreed  by  both 
houses,  that  the  physicians  should  be  examined  by  committees  composed, 
as  nearly  as  possible^  of  an  equal  number  of  membera  from  both  parties. 
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It  being  ascertained  that  a  temporary  iocapacity  existed,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  supply,  moved  that  a  coinniittee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  journals  and  report  precedents  from  similar  or 
a&alogoas  cases.  Mr.  Fox  objected  to  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose, 
as  nugatory  and  productiTe  of  unnecessary  delay :  Mr.  Pitt  (he  said) 
knew  there  was  in  the  journals  no  precedent  to  be  found  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  exectitive  government,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  heir 
apparent  of  full  age  and  capacity:  be  himself  was  fully  convinced,  upon 
themftturestconside.ration  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  the  analogy  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  that  whenever  the  sove- 
reign, from  sickness,  infirmity  or  other  incapacity,  was  unable  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full  age  and  capacity, 
had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  in  tbe 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  the  continuance  of  such  inca- 
pacity, as  in  case  of  his  natural  demise  i*  the  prince  himself,  from  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  his  situation,  had  not  made  the  claim,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  his  right  to  supply  tbe  place  of  his  father.  Mr.  Pitt 
combated  this  doctrine,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  actual  history  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution :  there  were,  he  admitted,  no  precedents  ap- 
plicable to  this  specific  cause  of  incapacity ;  but  whatever  disability 
had  at  any  time  arisen  in  the  executive  branch,  as  the  history  of  the 
country  showed,  had  been  suppticd  by  parliament.  When  the  regular 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  was  from  any  cause  suspended, 
to  whom  could  the  right  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  existing  defect 
devolve  but  to  the  peoploi  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  government 
originated  t  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  government,  was  virtually  to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of 
the  divine  and  indefeasible  authority  of  princes,  which  had  justly  sunk 
into  contempt,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  Kings  and  princes  derive  their 
powers  from  the  people,  and  to  the  people,  alone,  through  the  organ  of 
their  representatives,  did  it  appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for  which  the 
constitution  had  made  no  specific  or  positive  provision.  On  these 
grounds  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  supply  the  existing  deficiency,  than  any  other  subject ;  though 
he  admitted  that,  in  the  present  case,  expediency  dictated  that  parliament 
should  offer  him  the  regency:  substitution  of  another  to  execute  the 
office  of  a  king,  during  a  temporary  incapacity,  was  merely  a  measure  of 
necessary  pohcy :  it  was  incumbent  on  legislature  to  intrust  the  autho- 
rity to  such  person  or  persons,  as  it  should  deem  most  likely  to  answer 
the  purpose:  afler  these  observations  the  question  being  put,  it  was  car- 
ried that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  search  for  precedents. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Loughborough  supported  the  position 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  advanced,  and  adduced  great  legal  ingenuity  and 
acuteness  to  prove,  that  the  right  ascribed  to  the  prince  was  a  corollary 
from  the  act  of  settlement,  the  general  analogy  of  English  law,  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  peculiar  to  the  prince,  and  belonging  to  no  other 
subject  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  ought  not 
to  commence  until  parliament  had  declared  the  sovereign's  incapacity. 
Mr.  Fox  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  commons,  made  an  explanation  of 
his  meaning,  agreeable  to  lord  Loughborough's  interpretation,  and  paid, 

•  Sec  Parlitmcfttary  DebatcSi  IHc.  10,  ir88. 
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that  his  eKpresaions  on  a  former  dfty  had  been  misrepresented :  his  posi- 
ttODy  which  he  was  still  ready  to  maintain,  was  that  the  houses  of  par- 
tiament  had  the  right  to  adjudge  the  fact  of  incapacity,  but  on  such  adju- 
dicalion  the  heir  apparent  had  the  right  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment whilst  the  incapacity  lasted :  as,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with 
him,  that  in  the  present  eircumstances  the  prince  was  the  person  who 
ought  to  hold  that  office^  it  would  be  mueh  more  prudent  to  abstain  from 
discussing  so  nice  and  subtle  distinctions.  Mr.  Pitt  re{died,  that  he  dif- 
fered as  much  from  Mr*  Fox  respeotiog  the  question  of  right,  now  that 
he  had  explained  his  meaning,  as  belbre  such  an  explanation.  Mr.  Fox 
(he  said)  now  asserted,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  exer- 
cise (he  royal  authority,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country ; 
but  that  it  wae  a  right  not  in  possession,  until  the  prince  could  exercise 
it  on  what  he  called  the  adjudication  of  parliament.  He  on  his  part  de- 
nied that  the  prince  of  Wales  possessed  any  right  whatever,  and  upon 
that  point  Mr.  Fox  and  he  were  still  at  issue.  This  was  a  very  important 
question,  and  must  be  decided  before  they  could  proceed  any  farther ; 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion  whether  any  regency  was  necessary 
as  yet,  and  a  difierence  of  opinion  might  arise,  if  necessary,  what  were 
the  powers  requisite  to  be  granted  to  the  regent  1  but  nothing  could  be 
determined  till  the  matter  of  right  should  be  discussed.  He  not  only 
challenged  Mr.  Fox  to  adduce  either  pi^ecedent  or  law  to  support  his  doc- 
trine, but  actually  abowed  from  history,  that  such  a  claim  of  right  had 
been  made,  and  had  been  resisted  by  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI.  the  duke  of  Gloi«;ester,  next  heir  to  the  oiown,*  claimed  the  regency 
during  tl^e  minority  of  the  king,  and  applied  to  parliament ;  the  answer  to 
this  claim  was,  that  he  neither  bad  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will  of  his  brother, 
any  right  whatever  to  the  exercise  of  royal  authority :  they,  however,  ap- 
pointed him  regent,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  the  young  king. 
At  the  revolution,  parliament  proceeded  on  the  same  general  principle ; 
the  king  had  ceased  to  act ;  to  supply  this  deficiency,  parliament  acted 
as  legislators :  they  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  a  simple  address  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the  crown ;  they  felt  not  only  that  they  must 
have  a  king,  but  they  must  have  a  king  on  certain  terms  and  conditions  : 
they  did  what  amounted  to  a  legislative  act :  they  came  to  a  resolution 
U»  settle  the  crown,'not  on  the  prince  of  Orangg  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
nor  on  the  princess  Mary  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  but  on  the  prince 
and  princess  jointly.  Here  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  necessity  of 
the  case  required  at  that  time,  the  lords  and  commons  possessed  the  pow- 
er to  provide  for  it,  and  consequently,  whatever  the  necessity  of  the  case 
demanded  at  present,  the  power  belonged  to  tlie  lords  and  commons  to 
Sttpipiy  the  deficiency.  Parliament  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  act- 
ing in  any  other  way  than  as  duty  prompted  and  wisdom  directed  :  and,  as 
it  was  agreeable  to  history,  reason,  and  expediency,  that  they  should  pro- 
vide for  a  epecifie  object,  it  became  them,  in  making  the  provisions,  to 
estend  or  oontract  the  trust  to  be  delegated  according  as  they  thought 
either  necessary  for  its  execution.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt,  prece- 
4eflt  confirmed  the  analogy  of  the  constitution,  and  both  concurred  with 
the  espedten^y  which  required  that  the  peers  and  the  representatives  of 
UlBipeople  fibnuld  provide  for  supplying  an  unforeseen  deficiency* 

*  After  the  desth  of  prince  John  of  I.aaGafktcr  duke  of  Bedford. 
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Having  grounded  his  doctrine  on  these  arguments  and  facts,  concern* 
ing  the  right  which  Mr.  Fox  had  asserted  to  be  vested  in  the  heir  appa- 
rent, Mr.  Pitt  proposed  on  the  sixteenth  of  December  three  resolutions:* 
the  first  stating  his  majesty's  present  unfitness  for  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  kingly  office :  secondiy,  that  the  lords  and  commons  had  the 
light  to  pi-ovide  for  that  case,  and  were  in  duty  bound  to  make  such  pro- 
visions: thirdly,  that  the  lords  and  commons  should  determine  on  the 
roost  efieclaal  means  of  exercising  their  right,  by  vesting  the  powers  and 
authority  of  the  crown  on  behalf  of  the  king  during  bis  majesty's  illness. 
Several  amendments  were  proposed ;  without  detailing  these,  it  is  suffi- 
cieot  to  mention  that  their  object  was  to  address  the  prince  of  Wales, 
heir  apparent,  and  of  mature  age,  beseeching  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  adminislration  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  country, 
during  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty,  and  no  longer.     The  admission 
of  this  proposition  would  have  precluded  every  limitation  of  the  kingly 
power,  thus  to  be  intrusted  to  a  regent     Its  supporters  contended,  that 
every  part  of  the  royal  authority  and  prerogative  was  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  kingly  duties ;  if  the  regent  were  not  intrusted  with  the 
whole  power,  he  could  not  perform  all  the  duties.     By  its  opponents  it 
was  answered,  that  the  situation  for  which  they  were  called  to  provide  was, 
{rom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  only 
temporary  ;  the  supply  wanted,  therefore,  was  also  temporary.     Various 
parts  of  the  royal  establishment  belonged  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown,  more  than  to  its  power  or  its  executive  functions.      So  much 
authority  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  regent  to  act  as  executive  ma- 
gistrate during  the  illness  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  conferred,  but  no 
mwe.     The  bounds  and  circumscriptions  necessary  upon  this  principle 
would  be  matter  of  cautious  consideration  to  parliament,  according  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Such  restrictions  would  be  impossible  if 
the  present  amendment  were  adopted.     Parliament  was  to  reflect  on  the 
present  as  a  general  question  that  would  be  a  guide  to  future  ages  :  they 
were  to   form  measures  for  insuring  the  restitution  of  his  power  to  the 
principal,  when  a  substitute  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and  in  making 
this  provision  they  were  to  consider  men  as  men  are  generally  found. 
Cases  might  arise,  in  which,  if  an  heir  obtained  possession,  be  might  be 
unwilling  to  return  to  expectancy ;  or,  though  an  heir  were  ever  so  duti- 
fully disposed  himself,  he  might  be  misled  by  evil  counsellors.     No 

•  The  followinj*  are  the  resolutions:  1st,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  his  majesty  is  prevented,  by  his  present  indisposition,  from  coming 
to  parltainent,  and  from  attending  (o  puhtic  business  ;  and  that  the  personal  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  aulhority  is  thereby  for  the  present  interrupted:   2dly,  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  lowla  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assembled,  and  lawfull)** 
fully,  and  freely,  representing  all  the  estates  oF  the  public  of  this  realm,  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  arising  from  his  majesty's  said  indisposition,  in  sucii  manner  as  the  ex- 
igency oi'  the  case  may  appear  to  require :  Resolved,  **  That  for  the  purpose,  and 
for   maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  nccessarya 
tlmt  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporn)  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  should 
determine  on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  give«  in  parliament  to 
such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  housvs  of  parHament,  respecting  the  exer- 
n^ie  uf  the  nowersand  aoihonties  ofthe  ctown,  in  the  nai&e  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  ting,  during  the  continuance  of  hia  majesty's  present  indiapositiwu.**    See 
liAibamtnlary  reports,  Dca  1788. 
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character  could  be  more  meritoriooB  or  more  worthy  of  confidence  than 
the  present  prince  of  Wales.     Constitutional  policy,  however,  proceeds 
not  upon  individual  merits,  but  on  general  expediency.     Every  part  of 
the  principal  authority  was  not  wanted  to  the  efficiency  of  the  substitute. 
Why  should  they  confer  on  a  delegate  any  more  power  than  was  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  delegation?  Our  sovereign  possessed 
as  much  power  as  was  consistent  with  a  free  government •  and  no  more : 
the  regent  was,  by  the  scheme  of  ministers,  to  possess  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  the  object  of  his  temporary  office,  and  no  more ;  there 
was  no  disrespect  offered  to  the  regent  by  a  circumscription  applying  to 
the  particular  circumstances,  as  there  was  no  disrespect  to  our  lungs  in 
the  circumscription  affixed  to  their  authority  by  the  constitution.     In 
both  cases  the  principle  was  the  same ;  princes  are  men,  and  fallible 
like  other  human  beings ;  let  them  be  invested  with  all  the  authority 
which  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  and  restrained  from  that  which 
might  be  prejudicial.     Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  house,  that  he  intended,  if 
the  resolutions  should  be  adopted  by  the  commons,  and  also  meet  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  to  propose,  that  the  lord  high-chancellor  should 
be  empowered  to  put  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  the  par- 
liament in  the  usual  form  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a  bill  should  be  passed 
by  both  houses  for  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  un- 
der certain  limitations,  during  his  majesty's  indisposition,  another  com* 
mission  should  be  sealed  for  giving  to  such  act  the  royal  assent.     This 
project  was  very  strenuously  opposed :  first,  as  unnecessary ;  because 
all  parties  concurring  unanimously  in  opinion  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  be  invested  with  the  regency,  the  procedure  by  address  or  decla* 
ration  was  the  most  simple,  and  the  moat  consonant  to  the  practice  and 
constitutional  functions  of  the  two  houses :  Uie  measure  was  unwarrant- 
able ;  in  fact  it  altered  an  essential  part  of  the  state  ;  it  made  the  two 
houses  KINGS.     To  fix  the  form  of  a  legal  sanction  on  their  proceedings, 
they  were  to  give  fictitioasly  a  royal  assent,  but  in  reality  their  own 
assent  to  their  own  acts.     If  the  houses  assumed  to  themselves  powers 
which  belonged  to  the  legislature,  and  proceeded  to  legislate,  they  would 
act  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution :  even  to  a  positive 
act  of  parliament,  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  which  expressly  declared, 
that  the  two  houses  could  not  make  laws  without  the  king :  af\er  a  long 
debate  the  resdutions  were  voted. .  Having  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, they  were  introduced  to  the  lords  by  the  chancellor,  and  similar 
amendments  were  proposed.     In  the  debate  which  ensued  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  question  of  right  was  resumed :  an  active  part  was  taken  by 
their  royal  highnesses  the  princes,  and  particularly  by  his  majesty's  se- 
cond son,  Frederick  duke  of  York. 

This  illustrious  youth  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  his 
native  country*  Destined  for  the  military  profession  he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Germany,  and  spent  several  years  in  his  own  bishopric  at  Osna- 
burg,  and  his  royal  father's  electoral  dominions :  thence  he  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  and  completed  his  military  education  under  the  sys- 
tem which  the  Frussian  hero  had  established.  Eminently  distinguished 
for  manly  beauty  and  graces,  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired  quali- 
fications, ho  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  the  age: 
having  tiie  strongest  fraternal  afiection  for  his  elder  brother,  between 
whom  and  him  the  cloflest  intimacy  from  their  childhood  had  enhanced 
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the  sentimente  of  relation,  on  comiDg  back  to  England  he  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  com- 
panions of  that  exalted  personage,  he  in  a  considerable  de^ee  adopted 
their  political  opinions.  **  No  claim  (said  his  highness)  has  been  nwde 
by  my  royal  brother;  I  am  confident  the  prince  too  well  understands  the 
sacreid  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power  not  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  representatives,  and  your  lord- 
ships in  parliament.  On  this  ground,  I  hope,  the  house  will  avoid 
pressing  a  decision  which  certainly  was  not  necessary  to  the  great  object 
expected  from  parliament,  and  which  must  be  most  painful  in  the  discus- 
sion to  a  family  already  sufficiently  agitated  and  afflicted :  these  (con- 
tinued his  highness)  are  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  in- 
fluenced by  duty  and  affection  tq  my  royal  father,  and  by  attachment  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects;  and  1  am  confident,  that  if  my 
royal  brother  were  to  address  you  in  his  place,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
these  are  the  sentiments  which  he  would  distinctly  avow."  Though  the 
peers  warmly  approved  of  the  general  sentiments  expressed  by  his  high- 
ness, and  of  the  dignified  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  yet  the 
majority  thought  it  necessary,  since  the  question  of  right  had  once  been 
started,  to  have  it  fully  discussed;  and  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority.  A  strong  protest  was  entered  against  agreeing 
to  these  resolutions,  and  signed  by  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland, 
and  forty-six  other  peers.*  These  proceedings  of  the  houso  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  December.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month  Mr. 
Cornwall,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  seized  with  a  dreadful 
illness,  which,  four  days  afler,  the  second  of  January  1789,  ended  in  hia 
death.  The  house  meeting  on  the  fifUi,  Mr.  William  Granville  was  pro- 
posed by  the  friends  of  ministers  as  his  successor,  and  sir  Gilbert  £lliot 
by  opposition;  the  election  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  former  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  preliminary  subjects  having  been  discussed  by  bo^  houses,  Mr. 
Pitt,  before  he  explained  his  plan  of  regency  to  parliament,  submitted  its 
outlines  to  the  prince  in  a  letter  wherein  he  offered  either  to  attend  his 
highness,  should  any  farther  explanation  be  required,  or  to  convey  such 
explanation,  in  any  other  mode  which  the  prince  should  signify  to  be 
most  agreeable.  This  letter,  sent  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  stated 
the  plan  to  be  that  which,  according  to  the  best  judgment  which  they 
were  able  to  form,  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  had  conceived 
proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  circumstances :  the  outlines  were, 
that  his  highness  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during  his  majesty's  ill- 
ness, and  to  do  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  his  majesty.  The 
care  of  his  majesty's  person,  the  management  of  the  household,  and  the 
direction  and  appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  therein,  should  be 
in  the  queen,  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  thought  necessary. 
The  power  to  be  exercised  by  his  highness  should  not  extend  to  the  dis- 
posal of  either  real  or  personal  property  of  the  king  (except  in  the  re- 
newal of  leases,  to  the  bestowal  of  any  pension,  the  reversion  of  any 
office,  or  any  q>pointment  whatever,  but  during  his  nuyesty's  {Measure, 

*  See tfadrnsme^ SUte Fspers, Dec 39, 1788. 
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except  those  granted  by  law  for  life;  that  his  highness  riiould  not  be  em- 
powered to  confer  the  dignity  of  the  peerago  on  any  person  except  his 
majesty's  issue  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  This 
'plan,  the  letter  declared,  was  formed  on  the  supposition,  that  his  inajes- 
t3r's  illness  was  only  temporary,  and  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  beforehand  the  precise  period  for  which  these  pro- 
visions ought  to  last ;  but  should  his  majesty's  recovery  be  protracted  to 
a  more  distant  period  than  there  was  then  reason  to  expect,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  phuQ,  according  to  the  exigency  of  die  case,  would  be  open 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament.^ 

On  the  first  of  Januaiy  an  answer  was  delivered  by  his  royal  highness 
to  the  lord-chancellor  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pitt  Respecting  the  mea- 
sures already  embraced  by  parliament,  his  highness  declared  he  would 
observe  a  total  silence:  no  act  of  his  lords  and  commons  could  be  a  pro- 
per subject  of  his  animadversicm :  but  (he  said)  when,  previously  to  any 
discussion  in  parliament,  the  outlines  of  a  scb^me  of  government  are 
sent  for  his  consideration,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  per- 
sonally and  principally  concerned,  and  by  which  the  royal  authority  and 
the  public  welfare  may  be  deeply  affected,  the  prmce  would  be  unjustifi- 
able were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments:  his 
silence  might  be  construed  into  a  previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which,  every  motive  of  duty  to  his  father  and  sovereign, 
as  well  as  of  regard  for  the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as  in- 
jurious to  both.  The  scheme  communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  project  for 
producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity,  in  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs;  a  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each 
other;  for  separating  the  court  from  the  state;  and  therefore  by  disjoining 
government  from  its  natural  and  accustomed  support,  a  scheme  for  dis- 
connecting the  authority  to  command  service,  from  the  power  of  animat- 
ing it' by  reward;  and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of 
government,  without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public  by  any  one 
act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity.  These  positions  the  prince  adduced  de- 
tailed arguments  to  support:  the  plan  (he  proceeded)  was  not  founded  on 
any  general  principle,  but  was  calculated  to  infuse  groundless  jealousies 
and  suspicions  in  that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  should  ever  be  the 
first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain.  With  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  limitations,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  afforded  him  no  light;  they 
had  informed  him  what  powers  they  meant  to  refuse  him,  but  not  why 
they  were  to  be  withheld :  he  deemed  it  a  fundamental  principle  of  this 
constitution,  that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested 
there,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  that  they  are  sacred 
only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance 
of  the  constitutioui  which  experience  has  proved  to  the  true  security  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject:  but  the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  bo  strong, 
manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any 
one  of  those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power  or  its  representative. 
If  security  were  wanted,  that  his  majesty  should  repossess  his  rightful 
government  whenever  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  his  present  cala- 
mity, the  prince  would  be  the  first  to  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  con- 
ducive to  that  purpose,  as  the  preliminary  and  paramount  consideration 

*•  S«e  State  Papers,  Dec.  30^  1788. 
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of  any  flettiement  in  which  he  would  consent  to  share;  if  attention  to 
what  his  majesty's  feelings  and  wishes  might  he  on  the  happy  day  of  his 
recovery  were  the  object,  the  prince  expressed  his  iirm  conviction,  thatr 
no  ereot  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  his  royal  father,  than 
the  knowledge  that  the  government  of  his  son  and  representative  had 
exhibited  the  sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradatiooi 
curtailed  authority,  and  diminished  energy;  a  state  hurtful  in  practice  to 
(he  prosperity  and  good  government  of  his  people,  and  injurious  in  its 
precedent  to  the  security  of  the  monarch,  and  the  right  of  hia  family. 
The  provision  respecting  the  king's  property  was  totally  unnecessary,  as 
that  was  perfectly  secured,  during  his  majesty's  life,  by  the  law  of  the 
land.    The  prince  having  discharged,  as  he  conceived,  his  indispensable 
duty  in  giving  h'la  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his  c( 
concluded  with  declaring  in  the  following  terms,  his  reasons  for  ac4 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  objections  he  had  enumerated,  the  proffered 
trust:  His^  conviction  of  the  evUs  which  may  arise  to  the  king's  ia- 
terests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country  remain- 
ing longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debilitated  state,  outweighs,  la  the 
prince's  mind,  every  other  consideration,  and  will  determine  him  to  un- 
dertake the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  present  melancholy 
necessity  (which  of  all  the  king's  subjects  he  deplores  the  most)  in  full 
confidence,  that  the  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  the  experienced 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity  which  has 
always  distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry  him  through  the  many  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  this  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself^ 
with  honour  to  the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 
-  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  written  by  the  heir  apparent  on 
this  momentous  subject,  and  though  great  numbers  did  not  assent  to  his 
highness's  conclusions,  concerning  the  inexpediency  of  the  proposed 
restrictions,  yet  every  judge  of  composition  and  argument  allowed  that 
it  was  a  very  masterly  performance. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  .when  Mr.  Pitt  was  about  to  propose  his  plan 
of  regency  to  the  house  of  commons,  Mr,  Loveden,  member  for  Abing- 
don, moved,  that,  as  the  intended  limitations  would  have  a  reference  to 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  several  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
that  had  been  ascertained,  the  physicians  should  be  again  examined. 
Afler  a  very  warm  debate,  including  a  considerable  share  of  personal 
altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  committee  should  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  physicians  should  be  interrogated.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion was,  that  his  majesty's  recovery  continued  probable.  The  pr  rf  r*l- 
ings  of  the  committee  having  occupied  about  a  week,  the  report  v.  ws 
brought  up  on  Tuesday  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  appointed  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  following  Friday.  On  the  sixteenth  Mr. 
Pitt  opened  his  plan  to  the  house :  the  subject  (he  said)  divided  itself 
into  three  distinct  heads:  first,  the  nature  of  the  king's  illness;  secondly, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  two  houses. were  authorized  to  act  on  this 
occasion:  and  thirdly,  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  measures 
which  he  should  propose,  of  remedying  the  present  defect  in  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  From  the  recent  examination, 
they  were  confirmed  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  former,  that  his 
*  The  letter  is  written  in  the  third  person.  See  State  Papers,  Jantuury  1, 17B9* 
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majesty  was  by  his  illness  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  station ;  but  that  it  was  probable  he  might  recover,  and  once 
more  be  able  to  resume  the  reins  of  government.  In  these  two  points 
all  the  physicians  were  agreed,  but  they  were  not  all  equally  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery :  it  was,  however,  extremely  satis- 
factory, that  the  expectations  of  the  several  physicians  were  respectively 
favourable,  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  that  particular  distemper 
and  that  individual  case :  the  deficiency  for  which  they  were  called  to 
provide  was  temporary,  and  would  probably  be  short.  The  principles 
by  which  the  houses  were  to  proceed,  arose  from  the  nature  and  probable 
duration  of  the  deficiency ;  they  were  to  provide  for  the  present  neces- 
sity only,  and  to  do  no  more  than  it  required ;  they  were  also  to  guard 
against  any  embarrassment  in  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
therefore  to  grant  such  powers  only  as  were  requisite  for  the  government 
of  the  country  with  energy  and  effect.  On  these  principles,  he  had 
framed  his  plan,  of  which  the  outlines  were  exhibited  in  his  letter  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  regent  was  to  exercise  the  whole  royal  authority, 
subject  to  restrictions  which  were  intended  not  to  interfere  with  execu- 
tive efficiency.  The  limitations  were  reducible  to  four  heads  :  first,  that 
the  power  of  his  highness  should  not  extend  to  the  bestowal  of  the  peer- 
ago,  except  to  his  majesty's  issue  that  had  attained  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  To  prove  the  propriety  of  this  limitation^  Mr.  Pitt  adduced  tlireo 
grounds  upon  which  this  prerogative  was  intrusted  by  the  constitution  to 
the  crown :  first,  it  was  designed  to  enable  the  king  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  any  factious  cabal  in  the  house  of  lords :  secondly,  to  enable 
the  sovereign  to  reward  eminent  merit:  thirdly,  this  power  was  designed 
to  provide  for  the  fluctuations  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  country ;  by 
raising  men  of  great  landed  interest  to  the  peerage,  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  would  be  always  placed  upon  its  true  and  proper  basis :  for 
none  of  these  objects  was  this  prerogative  wanted  in  the  present  case ; 
there  was  no  probability  that  any  such  cabal  should  now  be  formed  to 
obstruct  the  government  of  his  royal  highness ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
this  power  were  conferred  on  the  regent,  suc|^  a  number  of  peers  might 
be  created,  as  would  greatly  embarrass  the  government  of  his  majesty 
on  his  restoration  to  health  :  as  a  reward  of  merit,  or  a  nobilitation  of 
property,  the  suspension  of  this  prerogative,  during  the  temporary  inca- 
pacity which  they  were  supplying,  could  be  attended  with  no  material 
inconvenience :  should  the  unfitness  prove  more  permanent  than  they 
expected,  parliament  could  extend  the  regent's  power  as  far  as  might  be 
then  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  On  the  same  principle 
was  founded  the  second  restriction,  by  which  the  regent  was  not  em- 
powered to  grant  any  pension  or  place  for  life,  or  in  reversion,  except 
such  offices  as  are  by  law  held  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour :  the 
powers  restrained  were  not  necessary  to  the  executive  government,  tem- 
porarily to  be  held  by  the  regent ;  and  their  exercise  might  be  injurious 
to  the  government  of  his.  majesty  on  his  recovery.  The  third  restriction, 
respecting  the  king's  personal  property,  he  scarcely  thought  necessary  ; 
but  as  they  were  acting  on  parliamentary  principles,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  their  provisions  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  he  accounted  it 
his  duty  to  make  this  regulation  a  part  of  his  plan.  The  fourth  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  intrust  the  sovereign's  person,  during  his  illness,  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  queen :  be  proposed  to  put  the  whole  of  bib  ma- 
jesty's h'jusehold  under  her  authority,  mvesting  her  with  all  powers  to 
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dismiss  and  appoint  as  she  should  think  proper:  UDless  she  held  this 
coDlrol,  the  queen  could  not  discharge  the  important  trust  committed  to 
her  care:  a  council  should  he  named  to  assist  the  queen  with  advice, 
but  without  any  power  of  control :  trustees  should  be  appointed  to  ma- 
nage the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  king,  but  should  have  no  power 
of  disposing  of  any  part  of  it,  except  by  lease.  The  propositions  were 
very  strenuously  supported,  both  upon  the  arguments  which  the  minister 
himself  adduced,  and  on  others.  "The  law  officers  maintained,  as  a  fun- 
damental doctrine,  that  the  king's  political  character  was,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  inseparable  from  his  personal ;  that  it  remained  entire  and 
perfect,  and  would  continue  so  to  do  until  his  natural  demise;  and  to 
this  principle  frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates. 
The  senator  who  vindicated  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  most  extensive 
details,  elaborate  research,,  and  accurate  induction,  was  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  new  speaker  :  in  the  committee  this  member  took  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  his  opinion ;  and  for  near  three  hours  both  occupied  and  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  house.  His  oration  on  the  subject  stated 
every  historical  fact,  explained  and  enforced  all  the  arguments  of  pre- 
cedent, law,  and  constitutional  analogy,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministers  were  justified  ;  and  also  endeavoured  to  combat  each  and  all 
objections  which  they  encountered.  From  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  country  he  attempted  to  demonstrate,  that  the*  principle  on  which  our 
ancestors  both  conferred  and  bounded  the  powers  of  a  regent  were  the 
same  that  were  now  applied.  It  was  proposed  on  the  one  hand  to  esta- 
blish a  form  of  government  capable  of  conducting  the  public  business ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  provide  complete  -  and  ample  security  to  enable  the 
sovereign  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  fully,  freely,  and  with- 
out embarrassment,  when  the  existing  deficiency  should  terminate. 
Keeping  this  principle  uniformly  in  view,  he  applied  it  to  the  various 
restrictions,  and  contended,  that  the  extent  of  the  delegation  was  sufficient 
for  the  energetic,  useful  execution  of  the  trust,  and  that  the  bounds  were 
necessary  to  the  security  of  resumption.  The  propositions  were  opposed 
on  the  following  grounds  :  they  tended,  it  was  affirmed,  to  debihtate  and 
humble  the  executive  government,  by  stripping  it  of  its  legal  preroga- 
tives :  the  power  of  bestowing  peerages  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
royal  authority,  a  shield  that,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  constitution  had 
provided  for  its  own  defence  and  preservation  ;  and  which  could  not  be 
wrested  from  the  crown  without  bringing  destruction  on  our  polity.  Mr. 
Fox,  with  his  wonted  energy,  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  law  officers, 
concerning  the  inseparabilitir  of  the  king's  personal  and  pohtical  cha- 
racter: he  wished  (he  said)  to  hear  this  doctrine  explained;  for  how 
that  person,  whose  political  faculties  were  confessedly  suspended  by  a 
severe  visitation  of  Providence,  could  still  exist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  political  character,  was  beyond  his  understanding  to  comprehend; 
the  doctrine  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  founded  on  those  blind  and  supersti- 
tious notions,  by  which,  as  they  all  knew  from  history,  human  institutions 
had  been,  as  it  were,  deified ;  and  which  were  inculcated  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  strong  and  implicit  reverence  of  authority  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude :  while  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  took  up  the 
superstitions  of  antiquity,  they  rejected  their  morality ;  they  enveloped 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king  with  a  political  veil,  which  was  calculated 
to  inspire  aWe  and  sectire  obedience ;  but  laboured  to  enfeeble  the  arms 
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of  gOTernment,  to  cripple  it  in  all  its  great  and  essential  parts,  to  expose 
it  to  hostile  attack  and  to  contumely ;  to  take  from  it  the  diiniity  which 
appertained  to  itself,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed  towards  the 
people*    He  reprobated  with  peculiar  severity  the  restrictions  which 
were  proposed  on  the  creation  of  peers :  Mr.  Pitt  had  conferred  that 
rank  upon  no  less  than  forty-two  persons,  during  the  five  years  that  he 
had  been  in  office ;  and  he  had  not  the  pretext  of  saying  that  any  cabal 
was  formed  to  thwart  his  measures  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  made 
such  a  promotion  necessary ;  and  if  such  were  the  means  to  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  resort,  surrounded  with  all  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  crown,  what  must  be 'the  condition  of  those  who  should  have  to 
contend,  in  the  crippled  state  to  which  they  would  be  reduced,  against 
an  opposition  armed  with  so  larg«  a  portion  of  the  usual  patronage  of 
government.     He  expressed  his  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  a  project 
that  placed  in  a  state  of  competition  persons  so  nearly  connected  by 
blood,  by  duty,  and  by  affection,  and  thereby  excited  that  mutual  jealousy 
which,  in  some  degree,  is  inseparable  from  the  human  mind :  how  much 
(he  said)  had  they  to  answer  for,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
weakness  of  human  nature,  wickedly  and  wantonly  pursued  a  measure 
which  might  involve  the  empire  in  endless  distractions.     To  these  ob- 
jections ministers  replied,  that  though  the  prerogatives  proposed  to  be 
withheld  from  the  regent  were  necessary  for  the  sovereign,  they  were 
not  indispensably  requisite  to  a  temporary  substitute :  the  regent  was  to 
possess  the  supremo  direction  of  the  ordnance,  wcmy^  and  navy ;  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  alliances ;  the  choice  of  his  ministers, 
and  all  subordinate  officers ;  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  judges : 
such  authority  was  sufficient  for  a  temporary  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions,  though  restrained  from  promotions  and  donations ;  the  influ- 
ence of  whichf  lasdng  af\er  the  trust  had  terminated,  might  have  dis- 
turbed the  government  of  the  rightful  holder.     These  were  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  his  coadjutors  and  supporters,  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  other  party,  on  the  restriction  concerning  peerages.     The 
resolution,  vesting  in  the  queen,  instead  of  the  regent,  the  appointment 
and  direction  of  the  household  officers,  was  opposed  upon  more  special 
l^ounds :  it  withheld  a  power  from  a  responsible,  to  confer  it  on  an  irre- 
sponsible person;  tended  to  establish  in  the  empire  a  fourth  estate, 
against  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  exerted  himself  so  successfully  a  few  years 
before ;  and  was  calculated  to  excite  discord  between  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.     If  the  nomination  of  attendants  were  withheld  from 
the  regent  because  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  him  with  such  appointments, 
the  remedy  was  inadequate  to  the  disease ;  for  the  array  and  navy  could 
not  be  very  harmless  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  trust  the  nomination  of  lords  and  grooms  of  the  bed-cham- 
boTt*    Ministerial  speakers  replied,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  the 

*  Lord  Northt  dedining*  in  yean,  and  afflicted  with  blindness,  took  a  very 
ac6ve  share  in  opposinj^  the  plan  of  reji^ency,  and  fully  showed,  that  the  appro- 
priate excellencies  of  his  eloquence,  ingenuity  of  argument,  promptness  of  reply, 
0id  brillianey  of  wit,  were  sfill  nndiminished.  Expatiating  upon  the  argumems 
stated  In  the  text,  the  minister  (he  said)  strains  at  a  gnat^  but  swallows  a  camel : 
htt  if  tiot  afraid  to  delegmte  the  great  fonctions  of  the  executive  power,  hut  he 
startlets  at  the  smalt :  tatfe  the  patronage,  take  the  disposal  of  the  civil,  political, 
sad  militaty  appointmeoti|  but  Iceep  awsy  from  the  court :  command  the  navy 
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royal  person  should  be  intrusted  to  her  majesty ;  the  disposal  of  the 
household  was  necessary  for  her  ei^ecution  of  that  trust ;  besides,  the 
officers  in  question,  though  a  proper  and  becoming  part  of  the  state  and 
splendour  of  a  monarch  reigning  over  a  great  and  opulent  people,  were 
not  necessary  to  the  energy  of  the  executive  government  during  its  tem- 
porary delegation  :  on  these  grounds  the  resolutions  were  supported  and 
opposed  in  both  houses :  they  were  at  last  carried ;  and  it  was  voted, 
that  the  prince  and  the  queen  should  be  informed  of  the  measures  of 
legislation.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January  the  resolutions  were  presented 
to  these  illustrious  personages,  by  a  committee  of  peers  and  commoners. 
The  answer  of  bis  highness  was  similar  in  substance  to  the  concluding 
parts  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  are  already  embodied  in  this  narra- 
tive* Her  Majesty's  answer  was  to  the  following  effect :  ''  My  lords 
andgentlemen,  my  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  the  sense  I  must 
ever  entertain  of  my  great  obligations  to  this  country,  will  certainly  en- 
gage my  most  earnest  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  trust 
intended  to  be  reposed  in  me  by  parliament.  It  will  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  me  to  receive  the  aid  of  a  council,  of  which  I  shall  stand  so 
much  in  need,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  wherein  the  happiness  of  my 
future  life  is  indeed  deeply  interested,  but  which  a  higher  object,  the 
happiness  of  a  great,  loyal  and  affectionate  people,  renders  still  more 
important.''  The  answers  being  communicated  to  the  houses,  it  was 
moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  letters  patent  should  be  issued  under 
the  great  seal,  empowering  certain  commissioners  to  open  and  bold  the 
king's  parliaments  at  Westminster.*  The  arguments  already  adduced 
on  this  subject,  by  both  partiee,  were  frequently  repeated ;  and  the 
names  of  the  proposed  commissioners  were  read,  and  at  their  head  were 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland.  The  duke  of  York,  rising,  said  he  had  not  been  informed 
that  it  was  intended  to  insert  his  name  in  the  commission;  he,  therefore, 
had  not  been  able  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  nomination:  not  wishing 
to  stand  upon  record,  and  to  be  handed  to  posterity  as  approving  such 
a  measure,  he  could  not  sanction  the  proceedings  with  his  name  :  his 
opinion  of  the  whole  system  adopted  was  already  known :  he  deemed 
the  proposition,  as  well  as  every  other  that  had  been  embraced  respect- 
ing the  same  object,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal :  he  desired,  there- 
fore, to  have  no  concern  with  any  part  of  the  business;  and  requested 
that  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  might 
be  left  out  of  the  commission:  the  duke  of  Cumberland  desired  his  own 
name  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  might  also  be  omitted:  accordingly 
the  princes  were  lefl  out  of  the  nomination.  The  resolution  being  car- 
ried, was  on  the  second  of  February  adopted  by  the  commons ;  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  houses  assembled  as  a  regular  parliament,  and,  the  lord 

and  army,  but  abstain  from  the  household  troops :  let  the  hotises  of  parliament 
become  executive,  as  well  as  legislative  ;  break  down  the  barrier  of  the  consti- 
tution, cripple  the  sovereign  power :  all  this  you  may  do,  but  touch  not  the  pages, 
grooms  of  the  stole,  gentlemen  ushers,  or  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  This,  said 
his  lordship,  reminds  me  of  the  stories  with  which  my  old  nurse  used  to  enter, 
tain  me  about  the  achievements  of  witches;  they  could  ride  through  the  air, 
agitate  the  eleqnents,  raise  the  wind,  bring  rain« lightning  and  thunder;  all  this  they 
would  do  without  flinching,  but  if  they  came  to  a  9traw,  there  they  boggled, 
stumbled,  and  could  proceed  no  farther. 
*  See  Parliamentary  Reports. 
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chancellor  being  indisposed,  earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the  council, 
opened  the  causes  of  the  present  meeting,  and  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  to  provide.  On  the  sixth  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
his  regency  bill,  founded  on  the  principles  already  investigated,  and  the 
resolutions  already  voted.  Its  various  clauses  and  provisions  having 
undergone  in  detail  much  opposition,  it  was  passed  on  the  twelfth  of 
February,  carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  read  a  second  time  without 
opposition. 

Her  majesty,  knowing  the  anxious  concern  that  his  subjects  felt  for 
their  beloved  sovereign,  with  the  most  considerate  goodness  gratified 
them  by  sending  to  St.  James's  daily  accounts  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
as  ascertiined  by  the  opinion  of  his  physicians.  For  some  days  these 
reports  announced  that  his  majesty's  illness  bad  begun  to  take  a  very 
favourable  ttim,  and  aroused  all  ratiks  of  his  subjects  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  stnguine  expectations.  On  Thursday  the  ninth  of  February  the 
lord-chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  peers  assembled  in  order  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  regency  bill,  informed  them,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
king's  health,  already  stated  in  the  official  reports  of  the  physicians,  was 
still  progressive ;  an  intelligence  which  certainly  must  prove  pleasing  to 
every  man  in  the  kingdom ;  in  this  situation  of  things  he  conceived  they 
could  not  possibly  proceed  upon  the  bill  before  them;  and  therefore 
moved,  that  their  lordships  do  immediately  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next  the 
twenty-fouKh.  On  the  day  appointed  the  chancellor  informed  the  house, 
that  he  had  that  morning  attended  his  majesty  by  his  own  command,  and 
found  him  perfectly  recovered;  he  therefore  moved  a  farther  adjourn- 
ment, which  being  again  repeated,  his  lordship  on  the  fiflh  of  March  in- 
formed the  peers,  that  his  majesty  would  signify  his  farther  pleasure  to 
both  houses  on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  March :  and  thus  ended  the  neces- 
sity and  project  of  a  regency. 

The  plan  of  regency  received  the  warmest  praises  and  severest  cen- 
sures from  the  supporters  of  the  respective  parties  throughout  the  king- 
dom. By  the  one  Mr.  Pitt  was  represented  as  having  again  saved  the 
country  from  the  domination  of  an  ambitious  faction,  which,  if  restored 
to  power,  might  not  have  been  easily  displaced ;  that  the  prince,  intelli- 
gent and  well  disposed  as  he  was  himself,  was  so  much  guided  by  these 
counsellors  as  to  excite  apprehension,  lest  at  their  instigation  he  might 
act  differently  from  what  his  own  mind  would  prompt  and  dictate.  By  the 
other  it  was  alleged,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  object  was  to  restrict  the  regent  so 
much,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  some  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  those  who  should  oppose  his  present  favourites  ;  that  his 
purpose  simply  was,  by  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingly  in- 
fluence in  hands  favourable  to  his  measures,  to  secure  the  means  of  re- 
establishing in  office  himself  and  his  friends ;  that  the  restraints  designed 
for  the  prince  were  inconsistent  with  the  energetic  exercise  of  the  exe- 
cutorial functions ;  that  they  were  justifiable  on  no  general  principle,  as 
every  part  of  the  kingly  prerogative  was  necessary  for  its  constitutional 
purposes ;  that  they  implied  an  injurious  doubt  and  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  character  and  probable  conduct  of  the  prince ;  and  were  person- 
ally and  individually  insulting  as  well  as  unjust  to  his  highness. 

Impartial  observers,  probably,  will  neither  altogether  agree  in  the  pa- 
negyric or  the  reproach.  From  history,  as  weu  as  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution)  it  appears  that  it  belongs  to  parliament,  as  ropro- 
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sentatives  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  any  exigency  which  was  not  fore- 
seen or  described  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  that  parliament  has  exercised 
this  power,  and  that  its  exertions  have  been  beneficial.  Mn  Fox's  first 
position  was  a  theory  which  neither  experience  nor  analogy  supported : 
his  explanatory  doctrine,  declaring  the  prince's  right,  on  a  parliamentary 
adjudication  of  the  case,  equally  wanted  the  support  of  experience  or 
analogy.  Concerning  the  competency  to  provide  a  remedy  in  the  exist- 
ing exigency,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  rest  on  more  logical  and 
conclusive  reasoning  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox :  but  as  it  was  evi- 
dently expedient  that  the  heir  apparent  should  be  the  regent,  the  power 
to  be  conferred  ought  to  be  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  answering  the 
purposes  of  the  appointment :  he  was  for  the  time  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  kingly  office.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  acting  chief  magis- 
trate could  perform  the  official  functions  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  without  the  full  prerogative,  unless  by  a  supposition  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution,  that  the  crown  possessed  prerogatives 
not  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  subject.  That  any  difficulty  could 
arise  in  the  resumption  of  his  office  by  the  rightful  holder,  when  it  should 
please  heaven  to  restore  his  health,  was  on  hypothesis  containing  an 
union  of  many  and  great  improbabilities  :  that  the  heir  apparent  should 
desire  to  obstruct  the  resumption,  could  only  be  apprehended  on  a  sup- 
position that  the  prince  was  totally  deficient  of  filial  duty,  loyalty  and 
patriotism ;  in  short,  in  every  virtue  becoming  his  station :  such  a  notion 
had  evidently  no  foundation  m  his  conduct :  that,  intending  well  himself, 
he  might  by  his  advisers  be  misled  to  so  great  a  degree,  would  be  im- 
possible unless  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself  was  totally  deficient  in 
point  of  judgment  and  common  intelligence,  which  was  well  known  to 
be  quite  contrary  to  the  truth.  Reviewers  of  the  conduct  of  the  party 
which  he  countenanced,  though  they  might  disapprove  of  many  of  their 
nets  and  measures,  could  find  nothing  in  the  history  or  character  of  lord 
Loughborough,  the  duke  of  Portland,  lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  that 
could  render  it  likely  that  they  would  counsel  such  an  obstruction :  but 
if  the  prince  and  these  illustrious  supporters  should  propose  or  attempt 
such  measures,  how  were  they  to  be  put  into  execution  1  were  the  legis- 
lature and  the  nation  to  join  in  the  scheme  ?  without  their  concurrence, 
such  a  disloyal  and  undutiful  attempt  would  be  impracticable,  and  would 
discover  infatuated  folly  as.  well  as  desperate  wickedness  in  its  authors. 
Vigilant  caution  to  guard  against  such  improbable  dangers  would  be  a 
superfluous  and  idle  exercise  of  deliberative  policy.  In  fact,  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  scheme  it  is  evident  that  no  such  fears  were  seriously  entertained: 
the  most  efficient  engine  of  power,  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
was  to  be  put  into  the  regent's  hands.  The  chief  object  of  restriction 
was  the  bestowal  of  titles,  the  distribution  of  donatives,  either  in  pensions 
or  appointments  equivalent  to  pensions :  the  subtraction  of  these  mea- 
sures of  influence  from  the  intended  regent,  it  was  morally  certain,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  an  accession  of  influence  to  the 
the  proposer  of  the  restrictions  :  unbiassed  examination,  therefore,  with- 
out questioning  Mr.  Pitt's  moiivesio  have  been  pure,  loyal,  and  patriotic, 
in  his  project  of  regency,  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  the  manifest  ten" 
dtncy^oC  his  restrictive  clauses  was  to  secure  considerable  influence  to 
his  own  party :  such  an  opinion  is  certainly  no  imputation  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  statesman ;  it  merely  supposes  that  he  was  a  lover  of  power. 
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and  preferred  an  administration  coinfiosed  of  his  political  friends,  to  an 
administration  composed  of  his  political  adversaries.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  formed  of  the  restrictions  designed  to  be  imposed  on  the 
prince  regent,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  principle  of  ministers, 
respecting  the  right  of  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment, was  the  most  agreeable  to  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  Irish  parliament  on  this  occasion  exercised  that  independent  po- 
litical power  which  it  had  so  recently  ascertained,  and  adopted  a  plan 
totally  opposite  to  the  project  of  the  British  senate,  and  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  in  England  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox.  A  motion,  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  with  other  eminent 
speakers,  was  carried  without  a  division,  for  presenting  an  address  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  take  on  himself  the  government 
of  Ireland,  during  his  majesty's  incapacity.  A  similar  address  was  voted 
in  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  both  lords  and 
commons  waited  on  the  lord-lieotenant  with  their  address,  and  request- 
ed him  to  transmit  the  same :  his  excellency  returned  for  answer,  that, 
under  the  impressions  he  felt  of  his  o€icial  dutjr,  and  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  he  did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  lay  before  the  prince  an 
address,  purporting  to  invest  his  royal  highness  with  powers  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  that  realm,  before  he  should  be  enabled  by  law 
BO  to  do,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  decline  transmitting  their  address 
to  Great  Britain.  After  the  answer  was  discussed  in  parliament,  it  was 
resolved  that,  his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant  having  thought  proper 
to  decline  to  transmit  to  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales  the 
address  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  a  competent  number  of  members 
should  be  appointed  to  present  the  said  address  to  his  royal  highness : 
the  resolution  was  carried  in  both  houses  :  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  eari 
Charlemont  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  peers  :  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  Conolly,  right  honourable  J.  O'Neil,  the  right 
honourable  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stuart,  esqrs.  were  appointed  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  commons.  These  gentlemen  soon  after 
departed  for  England,  but  the  auspicious  recovery  of  our  king  rendered 
their  purpose  unnecessary. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  the  commons  having  attended  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  the  chancellor  informed  them  that  his  majesty,  not 
thinking  fit  to  be  then  present  in  his  royal  person,  bad  caused  a  com- 
mission to  be  issued,  authorizing  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  former  letters  patent,  to  hold  the  pariiament,  to  open  and  de- 
clare Certain  farther  causes  for  holding  the  same.  The  commission  being 
read,  the  chancellor  addressing  the  house  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sioners, acquainted  them  that  his  majesty,  being  recovered  from  his  late 
severe  indisposition,  and  enabled  to  attend  the  public  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, had  commanded  him  to  convey  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  additional  proofs  which  they  had  given  of  their  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  of  their  zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  his  crown,  and  the  security  and  good  government  of  his  do- 
minions. Since  tile  close  of  the  last  session  the  king  had  concluded  a 
defensive  alUance  with  Prussia,  copies  of  which  would  be  laid  before  the 
house ;  his  majesty's  endeavours  were  employed,  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, in  conjunction  with  his  alhcs,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  extension  of  hostilities  in  the  north ;  and  to  manifest  his  desire 
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of  elfecting  a  graeral  pacification,  no  opportunity  would  be  neglected  on 
his  part  to  promote  this  salutaryobject ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  all  foreign  eonrta  continued  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country.  Addresses  of  con- 
gratulation and  thanks  were  moved  in  both  houses,  and  unanimously 
voted :  an  address  to  the  queen  was  also  proposed  and  carried  with  tl^ 
same  unanimity. 

So  great  was  the  joy  whidi  diffused  itself  through  the  metropolis  and 
the  nation,  that  for  several  days  scarcety  any  thing  was  intended  to,  but 
expressions  of  delight  for  the  recovery  of  their  dovereigir.  Conscious 
as  ius  subjects  were  of  their  afifection  nod  veneration  for  their  king,  they 
had  never  known  how  deaiiy  they  kyved  his  goo<kiess,  how  highly  they 
prized  his  virtues,  until  grief  for  his  calamity,  and  the  dread  of  its  conse- 
quences, disclosed  to  them  the  potgnaoey  of  their  feelings.  Confidenl 
as  our  king  was  of  being  beloved  and  valued  by  his  siAjects,  yet  occa- 
sion had  not  fully  manifested  to  him  the  force,  extent,  and  intenseness 
of  their  affections,  until  they  had  exhibited  themselves  in  universal  de- 
light thai  he  was,  as  it  were,  risen  to  them  from  the  dead.  Peihape  tiie 
annals  of  history  do  not  record  a  more  sincere,  tender,  and  general  con- 
cem  of  subjects  in  the  welfare  of  a  sovereign,  than  displayed  tiiemaelvea 
in  the  affiictiim,  gloom,  and  despondency  of  Britens,  when  his  majesty's 
iUoess  was  known,  and  before  the  probability  of  recovery  was  declared, 
the  anxious  and  eager  ho{pes  that  sprang  from  the  ophiions  of  the  phy- 
sician most  c^mversant  in  such  makdies ;  and  the  ardent  expectation  that 
arose  from  ttve  reports  of  beginning  convalescence;  these  sentim^its  in- 
creasing wiffh  the  augmenteii  probability  of  approaching  recoveiy,  until 
the  completion  of  the  cure  turned  hope  and  expectation  into  the  strong- 
eat  joy.  Nor  were  external  testimonies  wanting  to  correspond  with  the 
gladdened  feelings  of  the  people:  all  ranks  and  all  individuals  vied  with 
each  other  in  rejoietngs ;  inveatioa  was  roused  to  devise  emblems  ex* 
pressiva  of  the  geaetal  sympathy,  and  taste  was  emptoyad  in  superadd- 
ing grace  and  ^oration  to  the  eflbrts  of  genias  which  were  amf^yed 
to  promote  and  heighten  the  prevalent  passion.  Illuminations  received 
a  new  character,  and,  in  addition  to  former  mechanism,  exhibited  ftncy, 
ingenuity,  and  design*  It  was  not  a  mere  blaze  of  light,  but  in  many 
places  light  exhibiting  a  happy  resemblance  c€  the  painter  and  sculp- 
tor's skill,  and  in  soaie  even  of  the  poet's  art 

His  majesty  was  deshous  of  publicly  testifying  his  gratitade  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  late  signal  interposition  of  his  benignant  provi- 
dence in  removing  the  iUness  with  which  be  had  been  afflicted ;  with 
this  view  he  appointed  a  thanksgiving,  and  resolved  for  the  greater  so- 
lamntty  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  there  to  rBtura  thaidM  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  merciful  goodness ;  the  twenty-third  of  April  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  more  splendid  exhibition  has  rarely  met  the 
public  eye.  The  proceesion  began  with  the  commons,  as  represeata* 
tives  of  the  peopla  of  Britain  ;  at  eight  o'clock  the  membra  set  off  ia 
their  carriages,  followed  by  their  speaker  in  his  state  coach ;  preceded 
by  the  masters  in  chancery  and  judges,  next  came  the  peers,  the  young- 
er baron  first,  and  the  lord  chaaceBor  in  his  state  coach  closing  this  pait 
of  the  procession :  afterwards  came  the  princes  escorted  by  parties  of 
hocse-guarda.  Their  miyeeties  set  out  from  the  queen's  palace  soon 
after  tea  o'clock,  in  a  coach  diawii  h^  ekht  craam-c<rfoarad  hociea»  fol« 
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Jowed  by  their  royal  highnesses  the  princesses,  and  proceeded  along 
Pall  Malt,  and  through  the  strand,  amid  the  loyal  acclamations  of  a  pro- 
digious  concourse  of  people.  At  Temple-bar  his  majesty  was  met  by 
the  lord-mayor  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the  .sheriffs  in  their  scar- 
let robes,  and  a  deputation  from  the  aldermen  and  common  councilmen, 
(being  all  on  horseback)  when  the  lord-mc^or  surrendered  the  city  sword 
to  the  king,  who  having  returned  it  to  him,  he  carried  it  bare-headed  b^ 
fore  the  monarch  to  St.  Paul's.  His  majesty,  being  oome  to  St  Paul's, 
was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the  peers,  the  iMshop  of  London,  the  dean 
of  St.  PauPs  (bishop  of  liincokn)  and  the  canons  r^identtary.  The 
sword  of  state  was  carried  before  his  majesJty  by  the  marquis  of  Staf- 
ford into  the  choir,  when  the  king  and  queen  placed  themselves  under  a 
canopy  of  state,  near  the  west  end,  opposite  the  altar.  The  peers  had 
their  seats  in  the  area,  as  a  hause  of  lords ;  ixnd  the  commonf  in  the 
stalls.  Divine  service*  boing  finished,  the  procession  returned  in  the 
same  order :  the  whole  spectacle  was  extremely  magni&cent,  and  viewed 
in  combinations  with  its  objects  and  cause,  Wiis  admirably  calculated  to 
strike  every  beholder  of  feelimg  and  reflection  with  mingled  joy,  gratitude 
and  piety.  ., , 

Very  splendid  galas  wer6  given  by  many  individuals  on  the  auspicious 
occasion ;  the  most  sumptuous  ami  magnificent  was  exhibited  by  the 
princess  royal  at  Windsor ;  the  whole  disposition  of  the  entertaiimiejit, 
but  especially  the  emblematical  figures,  did  gre^t  honour  to  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  its  lovely  and  accomplished  author;  dres^e%  of  which,  the 
principal  characteristic  was  unifoiu>iity«  exhibiting  gracefulness  and 
loyalty,  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  finely  fancied  ornatnexUs,  cxempliii- 
ed  Hutchinson's  doctrine  on  the  constituout^:  of  beauty. 

The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  also  g^ve  entertainments  on 
the  same  auspicious  occasion ;  tluit  which  was  exhibited  by  the  former^ 
both  in  maguificencc  and  splendour,  in  beauty  uf  decoration|  and  in- 
genuity of  device,  approached  nearest  to  the  princess's  gala. 

Private  and  public  congratulations  occupied,  without  interruption,  the 
first  week  after  the  re-estabiisl'.ment  of  our  sovereign's  health  was  announc- 
ed, and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  second  before  parliamentary  business  was 
resumed.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  a  plan,  formed  by  the  master-ge- 
nera! of  the  ordnance,  for  fortifying  the  West  India  islands,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  after  undergoing  considerable  dis- 
cussion, on  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  tlie  former  year,  was  adopted. 
A  tax  imposed  upon  bhops  some  years  before,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 

*  The  pT«yer»  and  Kiany  were  read  and  cbnnted  liy  the  minor  canons  t  the  Te 
tteum  and  ftnthems  composed  for  the  occasion  were  oung  by  the  choir,  who  were 
pUoed  in  the  on^n  loi^  and  were  joine<i  in  the  chonta.  as  also  in  the  psalma^  by 
the  charity  children,  in  number  about  mx  thmtsand,  who  were  assenihled  there^ 
previous  lo  hii  majesty's  arrival :  the  con^munion  service  was  read  by  the  dean 
mnd  resldemiaries,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  tijc  lord  bishop  of  London,  from 
Paatm  xsrH.  16. — *'0,  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure  :  be  strong,  and  he  shall  com- 
fort thine  heart, *nd  put  tliou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord.'"  See  Annual  Hegiater.  ini9. 
AppendijCto  Chronicle,  p.  249. 

f  This  eiUertalnment  was  given  in  a  very  large  and  magnificent  house,  which  the 
ambassador  occupied  in  Hortmansquare.  Among  the  devices  was  the  following* : 
on  eaoh  side  of  the  f^nd  saloon  was  a  iransparent  paintiitg ;  that  on  the  right  of 
iMrnajesty  ropreteotltt^  tbeipetHns  of  France  con||p*atalatlngthe  genhis  of  Eng^- 
bad  on  the  recavtry  of  the  k'mg,  an  excellent  Uicenen  of  whom  the  pTddess  of 
health  held  ia  her  hand. 
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Flit,  «iid  Assessing:  them  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the  dwelling-house 
of  which  (he/  made  a  part,  had  beeh  found  to  fall  heavily  on  the  me- 
iropolis  and  other  great  connneTcial  town^,  where  the  rents  of  houses  are 
necessarity  high.  It  had  been  intended  hy  legislature,  that  the  tax 
should  fall  ultimately  upon  th^  customerd,  but  shopkeepers  alleged  this 
object  to  he  impraisttcabk  ^  they  represented  it  as  partial  and  oppressive, 
and  Mr.  Fo3L  had  repeatedly  00  these  grounds  applied  for  a  repeal.  This 
year  be  renewed  his  motion,  and  the  house,  without  admitting  the  griev- 
auee  to  the  alleged  extent,  yet  wishing  to  satisfy  so  numerous  and  use- 
ful a  body,  consented  to  adopt  #ie  motion ;  and  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
was  introdueed,  and  passed  both  h<)U8es  unanimously. 

On  ihe  eighth  of  May,  Mr.  Beaufdy  again  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  act,  wbieh  he  supported  by  the  same  arguments 
that  he  had  used  two  years  before ;  and  was  also  opposed  on  grounds  thai 
had  been  ibrmeriy  emplojred ;  and  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty*two  to  one  hundred  and  two.  One  of  the 
principal  objections  io  the  desired  repeal  ifvas,  that  certain  classes  of  dis- 
senters not  only  maintained  priticiples  contrary  to  the  fundaments!  tenets 
of  our  faith,  but  declared  intentions  inimical  to  our  establishment :  there 
were  other  bodies  of  dissenters  that  differed  fVom  the  church  of  England 
merely  respectkig  forms :  it  was  thought  by  many  who  belonged  to  nei- 
ther, that  if  the  sectaries  x>(  the  latter  fiind  had  drawn  a  strong  Tme  be- 
tween themselves  and  f ha  <  sectaries  ef  the  former,  they  more  readily 
might  iiave  experienced  tbeindulgence  of  the  legislature.  The  first  of  these 
classes  might  be  compromised  under  the  general  name  of  calvinists  or 
presbyterians ;  Ibey  branched  in  a  great  measure  from  the  church  of 
Scotiand,  were  orthodox  hi  all  the  essential  articles  of  our  religion,  and 
well  affected  to  our  constitutional  establtshment :  the  second  mav  be  com- 
prehended  under  the  general  term  of  unitarrans  or  socinians,  heterodox  in 
tbear  opinians  coacemtng  the  trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  necessity 
of  an  atoBement^  and  other  important  articles  of  christian  belief:  they 
were,  besides,  inimical  to  our  ecclesiaslicnl  establishment,  and  many  of 
them  by  no  means  friendly  to  our  political  constitution :  here  was  a  very 
important  difTerence :  but  there  were  reasons  which  prevented  the  cai- 
vintstical  dissenters  from  exhibiting  the  distinction  between  themselvea 
and  the  uoftariajns.  Iftbe  presbyterians  had  the  constitutional  principles, 
the  uoitamiMf  in  their  number  comprehended  the  abler  men :  the  great 
talents  and  learning  of  Drs.  Price  and  Priestley  had  diffused  their  re- 
speclive  sentiments  through  many  ingenious  young  men,  not  only  origi- 
nally of  their  own  cast,  but  others  bred  in  the  strictness  of  presbyterian 
orthodoxy.  It  was,  indeed,  uatural  for  young  non*conformists,  who  were 
cither  teally  able,  or  aspired  at  the  reputation  of  literary  talents,  to  fol- 
low the  admired  genius  of  theheresiarchs,  rather  than  associate  with  the 
less  splendid,  though  more  useful,  teachers  of  the  orthodox  dissenters* 
The  presbjrtiNians  possessed  many  respectable  and  some  eminent  preach- 
ers, wen  fitted  for  the  real  business  of  a  clergyman  to  afford  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  a  congregation  ;*  but  they  had  no  Price  or  Priestley 
fitted  to  form  great  political  plass^  or  execute  great  political  undertakings: 

*  Except  Dra.  Price  ftnd  I^r1eatley»  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  among  the  so* 
cintsn  and  repobUcan  ichiimatica  any  perRons  of  tranaceodent  genius  and  profound 
erudition,  or  who  could  with  justice* be  aflirmed  to  tui;pais  Dn*  Ferdyca  and  Uim* 
Ur«  and  other  prcabyteriails  who  ace  atUl  alive. 
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they  did  not  pfMaeas  the  Ktarary  activify  which,  hy  dreulatiiig  atgvoieato 
in  faToor  of  the  diaitmtorat  throagb  pamdical  works,  tended  to  render 
their  cftuso  pojMilar •  From  the  federal  moaa  of  sectariai^  literature  and 
exertiona,  they  expected  thejt  ia  common  with  the  rest,  would  ultimately 
obtain  their  wish :  aepaxated  from  such  coadjutoie,  tiieip  efforts,  they 
knew,  miiat  be  ooiaptrati^ely  feehle,  and^  thefefofey  concluded  would  be 
unavailing :  they  never  tried  the  expeiimtot. 

A  few  days  after  this  raotioOy  lord  dtenhope  pro(M>aed  a  bill  "  for  re- 
lieving members  of  the  ebnrch  of  England  mm  eoodry  penalties  and  dis- 
abilitiesy  to  which  by  the  laws  aew  m  force  Ihc^f  wece  Hable,  and  for  ex* 
tending  freedom  in  mattera  of  religioo  te  all  persoaSr  (papists  only  ex* 
cepted,)  mni  fiir^ther  purpoaaathmiii  menlioned.''  He  presented  to 
their  lordships  a  sketch  of  aD  the  panal  htwis  enacted  open  religk>o,  ser- 
eeiy)  and  varioas  other  subjeots :  he  iftsiflied  that  it  wa»  both  uojost  and 
disgraceful  to  suffer  these  to  lomain  asMog  oar  statutes :  <he  proposed, 
thesefore,  that  they  should  be  repealed ;  that  all  peieons  (papists  exoept- 
edy  on  account  of  dieir  dangwoua  and  persecuting  pnoeiples)  should  pos- 
sess the  free  exercise  of  their  ikith,  and  1^  speaking,  writing,  and  pub- 
lishing, be  permitted  to  inresligale  theological  subjects  f  by  preaolmig 
and  *^^«^«ig  te  instruct  peraene  kitbe  duties  of  rel^n  in  sncb  H  man- 
ner as  they  should  judffs.  the  most  ooadueive  to  promote  virtue,  the  hap- 
piness of  society,  and  die  eternal  Miciiy  of  osankiod.  The  bill  was 
strong^  ojppeeed  by  the  bishops,  ae  tendt^.  to  e^ieep  away  all  order  and 
eobomoatioa  ia  reUgioiiy  and  toanhstitale  froaiicism)  to  unloose  the 
bonds  of  society,  and  under  pretence  of  establishiiig  reHgivus  liberty,  to 
ofOBk  the  door  to  every  species  of  lioeoti9ttwi»eas,  negleck»  and  even  coiw 
tempt  of  chiislianity.  Dr.  Hondey  admilted  the  absurdity  of  some  of 
the  penal  lawsp  and  their  total  ioapplicabiiity  to  the.  present  circumstances 
of  society :  bni  he  objected  to  the  bill)  aa  tve  thought  it  weuM  tear  up  the 
chnch  of  Saghnd  from  the  loot;  and  as  the  ^estmctkm  of  an  ally  must 
necessarily  a&ct  the  iitferests  and  existence  of  tbopdncipal,  it  would  tend 
te  destroy  the  very  being  of  the  English  constitution :  the  bill  was  reject- 
ed at  the  see<md  reading** 

By  a  vote  of  the  last  seasiotti  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  hav- 

3beeo  postponed  to  the  present,  the  commons  intended  toiiave  resom- 
it  eail/»  but  the  unforeseen  business  which  occapied  the  attentien  of 
yarliamsnt  from  November  to  SJLarohi  rendered  it  impoaaiMe  im  lake  it 
into  consideration,  ontil  the  season  was  too  ftr  advanced  fm*  fully  diaeuss- 
ing  such  an  extensive  and  complicated  subject  Tha  privy-council  had 
persevered  in  investigating  the  facts :  from  them  a  Isrge  and  el^orate 
report  was  presented  to  the  house,  and  several  petitions  both  for  and 
against  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  were  submitted  to  their 
consideretion.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  Mr.  Wilberforce  introduced  a 
•et  of  fMolotJons  amounting  to  twelve,  which  he  deduced  from  the  re- 
port of  the  pfivy-coonciL     Africa  (he  said  in  his  prefatory  speech)  was 

*  liOrd  Stanhope,  feplyiog  to  the  bt»hopt,  s»d,  that  if  the  reverend  bench  vimYd 
notsafFer  him  to  load  &wty  their  rubbish  by  curtfulU,  he  would  endeavour  to  carry 
It  dftn  wheel-barrowt;  and  if  that  mode  ihoukl  be  redsted,  he  would  take  tt  awty 
with  a  ^Mde,  Hiring  acx>n  after  some  conversation  respecting  the  exaction  of 
tithes  mn  qoakers,  hi  which  ho  differed  from  the  ehancellor,  lord  Stanhope 
aMt  I  dttll  tsaeh  the  nohle  and  learned  lord  Uw,  aa  t  have  tbti  day  taught  Uie 
beaA  of  biAeps  teligiott.    See  Parfiamcntary  Debates. 
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a  conittiy  diTided  under  iMsy  Ibogt,  gavemmenta,  and  law« ;  a  great 
portioii  fof  that  region  was  subjected  to  tjrraimical  dcHniiuon ;  men  were 
considered  merely  as  goods  and  property,  and  articles  of  sale  and  plun- 
der like  any  other  mercantile  wares.  The  kings  and  princes  had  been 
poiposeiy  inspired  with  a  fondness  for  our  commodities ;  they  waged  war 
on  each  other,  and  ravaged  their  own  country,  in  order  to  procure  thereby 
the  captivity  and  disposal  of  their  countrymen  :  and  in  their  courts  of 
law»  many  poot  wretches,  though  innocent*  ware  condemned  to  servi- 
tude* To  obtain  a  sufficient  namber  of  slaves,  thousands  were  kidnap- 
ped and  torn  from  thetr  families  and  thehr  country,  and  sentenced  to 
misery.  All  these  assertions  (he  scud)  were  verified  by  every  history  of 
Afrioa,  and  now  confinned  by  the  report  of  the  privy-coundl.  He  con- 
sidered the  subject^  first,  as  a  question  of  humanity ;  and  secondly,  of 
policy.  From  the  evidence  before  the  council  it  appeared  that  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  carried  away  from  Africa,  on  an  average  of  four  years, 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  ^ousand  annually  {  of  Uiese  by  far  the  greater 
pait  was  brought  from  the  inland  country,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  coBstSp  According  to  th#  information  that  had  b^n  received,  the  per* 
sons  porehased  for  slaves  consisted  chiefly  of  four  classes :  first,  pri- 
a^ners  taken  in  war :  secondly,  persons  seized  for  debt,  .or  on  account  of 
real  or  imputed  orimes,  particularly  adultery  and  witchcraft,  in  which 
eases  the  whole  femilies  of  the  captives  were  frequently  vended  for  the 
profit  of  those  bf  whom  they  were  condemned :  thirdly,  domestic  sloves 
sold  for  the  emolument  of  ^eir  masters,  at  the  will  of  their  owner,  and 
in  some  places  on  being  condemned  by  them  for  real  or  imputed  crimes : 
fourthly,  pemons  made  slaves  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  violence,  or 
fraud,  Qommitled  either  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  those  countries  on 
their  sul^ets,  or  private  individuals  on  each  other ;  or  by  Europeans  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic  The  trade  carried  on  for  ^  purpose  of  slaves  had 
a  necessary  tendency  to  cause  frequent  and  cruel  wars  among  the  na- 
tioas :  to  produce  ui^t  convictions  and  aggravated  punishmenls  for  pre- 
tended crimes :  to  encourage  acts  of  oppression,  violence,  and  fiuud ;  and 
to  obstruct  the  natumt  course  of  civilization  and  improvement  in  those 
coontnea.  He  considessd  the  sot>iect  next  on  the  ground  of  policy :  the 
Gontinentof  Africafumished  sevecml  valuable  articles  peculiar  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and  highly  important  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom*  For  the  slave  trade,  there  might  be  substituted  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,,  winch  would  equal  the  profits  of  that  traffic  and  would 
probably  iacreaae  with  the  civilization  and  improvement  that  would  pro- 
ceed fifom  the  abohtion  of  such  a  barbarous  and  depopulating  merchan- 
dize. The  infeotioos  distempers  arising  from  the  conimement  of  negroes 
rendered  the  skve  trade  more  destmetive  to  Britbh  seamen,  than  other 
kinds  of  commefce  on  the  same  coasts,  or  in  equally  torrid  latitudes. 
The  mode  of  conveying  blacks  from  Africa  necessarily  exposed  them  to 
many  grievous  sufferings,  which  no  regulation  could  prevent :  on  their 
passage,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  before  they  were  sold,  great  numbers 
perished,  and  proportionably  diminished  the  value  of  the  cai^ ;  diseases 
fnavailed  with  pecuUar  severity  among  negroes  neidy  imported,  and  the 
nnmherof  deaths  fiu*  exceeded  the  usual  mortality  of  natives.  The  natural 
increase  of  population  among  negroes  in  oor  plantations  was  impeded  by 
the  inequafity  of  the  aexes  in  the  importations  from  Africa ;  the  general 
iissduteaeaa  of  manners,  and  the  want  of  pioper  regidaliotts  for  the  en- 
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eooragement  of  marriaiges,  obstnioled  the  nourishment  of  healthy  chil- 
dren :  hence,  he  conctoded,  that  if  we  obviated  the  causes  which  had' 
hitherto  obstracted  the  natural  tncreate  of  negroes  in  the  We8t  Indies, 
and  established  regulations  respecting  their  food,  health,  and  labour, 
without  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  planter,  no  inconsiderable  or  per- 
manent inconrenience  would  result  from  discontinuing  the  farther  impor*- 
tation  of  African  slaves.  All  impartial  hearers,  or  readers,  capable  of 
comprehending  and  appreciating  Mr.  Wifberforce's  view  of  the  slave 
trade,  whatever  their  opinione  might  be  concerning  the  evidence  on 
wkich  he  grounded  his  reaaonhig,  agreed  in  c^AeefAing  (he  present  speech ' 
and  propositions  the  ablest,  fullest,  and  most  masterly  exhibition  of  the 
reasons  for  abolishing  the  traffic,  that  had  been  presented  on  that  im- 
portant subject  The  defenders  of  the  traffic  did  ndt  then  enter  minutely 
into  the  question,  but,  eon6ning  themselves  to  some  generd  animadver- 
sions, postponed  a  detailed  answer  to  th#  following  sesf^ioti ;  to  which 
period  it  was  settled  that  farther  consideration  ^ould  be  deferred  ; 
nteanwhile  the  bill  brought  in  by  sir  WiHiam  Dolben  for  regulating  the 
transportation  of  staves  from  Africa  to  the  -West  India  islands,  was  by  - 
another  act  continued  and  amended. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  lord  Sidney  resigned  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  Mr.  Grenville  was  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  The  speaker's  chair  being  thus  vacaot,  Mr.  Henry 
Addington,  member  for  Berkshire,  was  proposed  for  that  oflice  by  the 
friends  of  the  ministers,  and  sir  Gilbert  ElUott'by  opposition  :  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  in  fkvour  of  Mr.  Addington,  by  a  majority  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  On  the  eieventh  of  June, 
Mr.  Pitt  opened  to  the  house  his*  financial  scheme'  for  the  year :  the  per- 
manent income  declared  necessary  by  the  commtttee  of  1786  to  defray 
the  annual  demands,  was  15,500,000/. ;  f or  the  last  two  years  the  income 
hod  exceeded  that  som  78,000/.,  but  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  armoment,  the  dii^charge  of  the  prinee  of  Wales's  debts,  the  SHms 
bestowed  on  the  loyalists,  and  other  unforeseen^ontingencies,  had  greatly ' 
exceeded  the  usual  peace  establtshm^mt :  from  these  causes  the  total 
amount  of  the  supplies  required  fer  the  c\irrent  year  amoulfited  to 
5,730,000/.,  besides  the  annual  renewal  of  exchequer  bills  :  the  minister 
iaformed  the  house,  that  to  provide  this  supply,  in  nddition  to  the'uKtial 
resources,  a  loan  for  a  million  would  be  necessary !  this  sum  he  proposed 
to  borrow  en  a  tontine,  by  which  Ineanf)  the  incumbmnce  would  in  time 
be  removed  withont  any  permanent  augmentation  of  the  public  debt.  As 
the  necessity  of  the  loan  arose,  not  from  a  defalcatioa  of  income,  but 
from  temporary  increase  of  expenditure,  tfie  minister  contended,  that  no 
fair  argument  could  be  adduced  flrom  it,  tending  to  discredit  accounts  that 
our  tioances  were  flourishing,  or  to  diminish  the  probability  of  reducing^ 
the  natioaal  incumbrances.  To  pay  tlie  interest  of  R>nr  and  a  half  per 
cent,  fer  the  sum  now* borrowed,  and  also  to  supply  the  deflCiaacy  of 
.56,000/.  incurred  by  tlie  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  that  new 
taxes  would  be  wanted  to  the  amount  of  100,0001.  (  for  this  purpose  he 
proposed  to  add  one  halfpenny  to  the  stamp  duties  on  every  newspaper, 
and  sixpence .  additional  on  each  advertisement;  fresh  duties  also  upon 
cards  and  dice^  upon  probates  of  wills,  and  upon  horses  and  carriages* 
The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured  to  establish  the  foUowing^ 
propositions :  thai,  for^e  ifaree  last  years,  the  e;rpoaditure  has  exceeded 
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Ilia  income  two  millionSy  aad  may  be  expected  to  do  so  for  three  yeara  t# 
"  come :  that  no  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt :  that  there  is  no  ground  for  rational  expectation  that  any  pro- 
gress can  be  made  without  a  considerable  increase  of  the  amiual  income, 
or  reduction  of  the  expenses.     The  committee  had  declared  upon  a  com- 
paiison  between  the  income  and  expenditure,  that  tiie  former  would  be 
adequate  to  the  latter  without  a  loan :  a  loan  had,  however,  taken  place. 
The  committee  had  declared  that  the  annuaJ  income  would  amount  to  a 
specific  aqm ;  but  on  an  average  of  three  years  there  had  been  a  defici- 
ency :  tbat  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
from  calculating  probabilities,  instead  of  detailing  items,  and  adopted  the 
same  hypothetical  mode  of  argument  to  support  his  other  positions.*    In 
.stating  boUi  income  and  expenditure,  he  took  into  tiie  account  on  the 
one  hand  the  year  1786,  of  diminieked  productiveness  from  a  temporary 
cause,  the  reduction  of  duties,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
that  so  soon  compensated  this  diminution  of  receipt ;  on  the  other  the 
year  of  1768,  a  period  of  expenditure  beyond  the  usual  demands  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  make  subjects  specially  circumstanc- 
ed the  foundation  of  a  general  average.     Mr*  Grenville,  from  plain  facts 
and  autiientic  documents,  detected,  and  clearly  exposed  tlie  sophistical 
reasoning  of  extraordinary  geniua)  exercised  in  forming  an  hypothesis 
inimical  to  political  adversarie0«t 

To  increase  the  revenue  by  the  farther  prevention  of  frauds,  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  a  bill  for  transferring  the  duties  on  tobacco  from  the  customs  to 
the  excise :  4Qbacco,  being  a  comuiodity  of  general  conisumption,  might 
be  rendered  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  but  under  the  present  regu- 
lations and  duties,  was  an  article  of  smu^gliug,  end  indeed  the  principal 
subject  of  contraband  trade,  «ince  the  late  act  concerning  tea,  wines,  and 
spirits.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  and  investigation,  that  one  half  of  the  to- 
bacco consumed  in  the  kingdom  was  smni;(^led,  and  that  the  revenue  was 
defrauded  by  Uiis  nranns  to  the  amount  of  nearly  300,000/.  To  remedy 
tliis  evil,  the  most  efiectual  means  Would  he  to  subject  the  greater  part  of 
the  duty  on  tobacco  to  the  survey  of  excise  :  tlie  peculiar  beneht  of  this 
change  in  th^mode  of  collection,  as  a  detail  of  the  proceeds  proved,  had 
been  very  clearly  exemplihed  in  the  article  of  wine ;  the  manufacturers 
would  no  doubt  make  objections  to  the  present  proposition,  as  dealers  in 
wine  had  dooe  respecting  the  change  in  the  duties  upon  their  merchan- 
dise :  but  though  they  were  to  he  heard  with  candour,  assertions  afiect- 
ing  their  own  interests  wera  to  be  scrutinised  with  strictness,  and  to  be 
no  farther  admitted  than  they  were  supported  with  collateral  proof.  While 
the  bill  aflecUng  their  commodity  was  pending,  dealers  in  wine  had  as- 
serted cooiidently,  that  under  the  re«*trictio<i9,  they  couki  not  carry  on 
their  trade ;  the  house  at  that  time  thought  their  reasoning  insufficient, 
and  tried  the  experhnenti  the  result  had  been,  that  tbe  trade  had  in- 
creased to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  plan  was  controverted  on  general 
and  special  ground;  by  exposing  Brilish  sdujects  to  summary  inspection 
and  summary  trials,  the  extension  of  (he  excise  laws  was  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution :  there  was  a  peculiar  hardship  in  sub- 
jecting this  manutaetute  to  the  excise,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  trade  it- 

•  See  Pftrilamentary  Debates,  June  11,  irS9. 
f  Sec  PArU»mentftr>'  Dt-hBtes,  June  11,  178S<. 
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self  would  probably  be  the  cossequence ;  the  variations  in  the  weight  of 
tobacco,  during  the  procesi  of  its  manofacture,  were  so  inoonceivabij 
great,  and  at  the  same  time  so  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  impoesible  for 
the  officers  of  the  excise  to  take  any  account  of  stock,  which  might  not 
subject  the  retailer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  ruinous  excess  of  duty,  or  on 
the  other,  to  fines  and  forfeitures  equaHy  pernicious :  there  were,  naore- 
orer,  valuable  secrets  possessed  by  manufkctarers  of  tobacco  and  snufT;* 
these  would  be  inevitably  exposed  to  the  discovery  of  excisemeUf  among 
whom  there  might  be  persons  eapable  of  profiting  by  such  an  opportu* 
nity.  A  loud  daroomr  was  ooboed  through  the  country  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  excise,  as  an  unconstilHtional  and  oppreasire  measure,  and 
an  infraction  of  British  liberty ;  but  such  trite  declamation  did  not  influ* 
ence  legislature.  The  bill,  in  its  pcMsage  through  the  houses,  under* 
went  various  raodifioations ;  after  which  it  received  the  royal  assent 

On  the  first  of  July  Mr.  Dandas  presented  to  the  hoase  a  statement  of 
Indian  finance:  from  this  account  it  appeandy  that  die  annual  Tereooes, 
after  defraying  the  expense  of  the  difierait  settlements,  amouoled  to 
l,848,000t.  that  the  huetest  of  the  debt  was  480,700/.  and  ttie  principal 
7,604,000/.;  the  excess  of  the  r^venusbeyond  the  interest  was  1,367,3002. 
to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  their  debt*  A  pelitisn  was  soon  afler  pre- 
sented from  the  company,  praying  that  they  might  ^e  permitted  to  add  one 
million  to  their  capital  stock.  This  appHoatioo  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dan- 
das, who  affirmed  that,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  final  extinction  of  their 
charter  in  1794,  their  efieets  in  Europe  would  overbalance  their  debts  by 
the  sum  of  350,000/.;  and  that  with  respect  to  their  debts  in  bidia,  tbey 
would  go  along  with  the  territory,  and  be  veiy  readily  nadertaken  by  those 
into  whosoever  hands  the  possession  of  that  territory  might  come*  A  bfll 
to  enable  the  company  to  carry  the  prayer  of  their  petition  into  efiect 
was  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  houses  with  little  opposition* 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  pfeceeded  very  slowly ;  it  was  ^e  twenti- 
eth of  April  before  the  court  was  resumed,  and  a  charge  was  then  opened 
by  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  the  oorrupt  receipt  of  money.  In  the  oottuso 
of  this  accusation,  having  occasion  to  mention  Nundcoanw,  Mr.  B»ka 
said,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nundcomar  by  the  hands  of  sir 
Elijah  Impey.  As  the  proceedings  concerning  this  rajah  made  no  part 
of  the  charges  which  the  managers  were  appointed  to  conduct  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  defendant  petitioned  the  house  either  to  bring  forward 
and  prosecute  the  allegation  in  a  specific  article,  er  to  restvain  thev  maita* 
ger  from  assertions  totally  inrelevant  to  the  busioeas  intrurted  to  the  prose- 
cutors. A  proposition  of  censure  was  moved  against  Mr.  Burke,  as 
having  exceeded  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  commons,  and  em- 
ployed words  which  ought  not  to  have  been  used.  The  motion  occa* 
sioned  a  warm  debate,  in  which  the  supportera  of  Mr.  Bnriie  coatended^ 
that  the  complaint  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disgusting  the  managers 
with  the  office  which  they  had  undertaken ;  that  if  admitted  it  woidd  so 
narrow  their  ground  of  proeedune  as  to  defeat  the  perpoees  of  justice. 
Those  who  thought  his  expressions  blamable,  insisted  that  in  no  crtminal 
process  could  the  impntation  of  a  crime  not  prosecuted,  and  conseqnently 
by  the  law  presumed  not  to  exist,  tend  to  the  attaimneBtof  justice.  The 
matter  of  the  charges  was  definite :  to  them  only  was  the  accuser  to 

*  Someofthes^  UwssafllraiocL  bad  bean  pafslisicd  at  upwards  of  10,000/; 
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speak,  and  to  them  only  could  the  defendant  answer :  an  assertion  of  ex- 
traneous guilt  without  an  opportunity  of  denial,  tended  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression  that  might  affect  the  opinion  of  some  judges  on 
the  real  matter  of  the  charges.  The  proposed  motion,  introduced  by  the 
marquis  of  Graham,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  The  proceedings  respecting  Mr.  Hastings  underwent  very  virulent 
invectives  in  periodical  Journals  :  one  of  these  had  the  hardihood  to  as* 
sert,  that  "  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  put  off  to  another  session, 
unless  the  house  of  lords  had  spirit  enough  to  put  ^an  end  to  so  shamefid 
a  hu9ine$9  P*  This  paragraph  being  complained  of  in  the  house,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  the  attorney-genera)  should  be  directed  to  prosecute 
the  printer.^  A  bill  was  this  year  introduced  into  parliament  to  establish 
a  perpetual  anoirersary  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  by  the 
glorious  revolution  delivered  this  nation  from  arbitrary  power,  and  to  com- 
memorate annually  the  confirmation  of  the  people's  rights.  After  passing 
the  house  of  commons  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  on  the  ground  of  be- 
ing unnecessary,  as  the  service  of  the  fifth  of  November  had  been  al- 
tered for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  that  glorious  event 

On  the  eleventh  of  August  ended  the  longest  session  which  the  histoiy 
has  hitherto  recorded,  after  having  continued  almost  nine  months  without 
interruption*  The  chancellor,  by  his  m^Jesty-s  command,  prorogued  the 
houses,  and  delivered  a  short  speech  containing  his  majesty's  thanks  for 
the  attention  manifested  to  pubho  business,  and  the  supplies  which  were 
granted :  though  the  good  offices  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies  had  not 
hitherto  been  effectual  for  restoring  the  general  tranquillity,  yet  the  far- 
ther extension  of  hostilities  had  been  prevented,  and  the  situation  of 
affairs  abroad  promised  to  this  country  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
peace. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  to  which  this  motion  gave  rise,  Mr.  Burke 
read  from  one  of  the  public  prints  a  curious  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  bill  of 
charges  made  by  the  editor  upon  m^or  Scott,  for  sundry  articles  inserted  in  the 
paper  on  his  account.  They  chieffy  consisted  of  speeches,  letters,  and  para* 
graphs  composed  by  him;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  this  singular  article.  For 
<Mackmg  the  veracity  of  Jffr,  Burke,  3s,  6d. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ContmenUl  »fftirf.— The  year  1789  eventful  to  the  civilTzed  world.— Change  in 
the  relative  policy  of  France  and  Austria.— Profound  policy  of  Kaunitz  in  the 
treaty  of  Austria  with  Fraace.— Imperial  confederacy— produces  the  defensive 
alliance  of  BriUin.  Holland^  and  Prussia.— State  of  the  belligerent  powera.— 
Character  of  the  sultan. — Kis  death.— Succeeded  by  9elim. — Change  of  coun- 
sels, and  effects  on  military  operations. — Successes  of  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians.— They  respectively  capture  Bender  and  Belgrade.— Ottoman  empire  in 
danger.-^S  weden.^Diitresses  of  Gustavus  — lEffoits  of  his  genius  and  courage 
for  extrication.— Miners  of  Dalecariia.— The  Danes  invade  Sweden.— British 
policy  induces  the  Danes  to  retreat-aGustavua  suppresses  mutiny  and  faction, 
—He  confirms  his  popularity.— He  directs  his  whole  energies  against  Russia- 
Military  and  naval  campaign  between  Sweden  and  Russia.— Commotions  in  the 
Netheriands.— -State  and  constitution  of  these  provinces.-^o8eph'8  violent  de- 
sire of  change  under  the  name  of  reform,— Innovations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment.— Suppression  of  religious  orders,- and  confiscation  of  their 
property.— Suppression  of  ancient,  venerated,  and  beneficial  customs.— Change 
of  judicial  forms  and  proceedings.— Arbitrary  system  introduced.— Subversion 
of  the  established  legislature.— Progress  of  despotism  trampling  liberty  and 
franchises. — Joseph  considers  his  Flemish  subjects  merely  as  sources  of  reve- 
nue.—Remonstrances  of  the  Netherianders.— Meeting  of  the  States.— Depu- 
ties are  sent  to;vienna.— Joseph  pretends  to  grant  their  requests.— Sends  gene- 
ral Dalton  to  the  Netheriands.— Despotic  conduct  of  that  officer.— Effects  of 
his  tyranny.— Farther  cruelty  and  robbery  by  Joseph.— The  Flemings  resolve 
on  forcible  resistance.— Declaration  of  rights.— The  patrioU  defeat  the  Aus- 
trian  troops. — They  form  tliemselves  into  a  federal  republic. 

The  summer  of  1789  teemed  with  events  of  greater  importance  to  the 
civilized  world,  than  any  which  are  recorded  in  modern  history.  Causes 
that  had  long  sccretlj  operated  and  gradually  increased  in  force,  now 
manifested  themselves  in  the  most  stupendous  effects.  Before,  however, 
the  history  proceeds  to  the  principal  transaction  which  will  render  the  • 
year  1789  for  ever  memorable,  it  is  proper  to  carry  the  narrative  to  other 
subjects  that  may  illustrgite  the  collateral  and  relative  state  of  other 
countries  at  the  time  in  which  a  system  commenced,  tliat  changed  not 
only  the  policy  but  the  opinion,  sentiments,  and  character  of  conSnental 
Europe. 

During  tho  la.st  thirty  years  a  very  important  alteration  had  taken 
place  \n  the  political  relations  of  the  continent.  Thronffh  a  great  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  whole  of  tho.seventeenthrthc  wars  which 
agitated  the  christian  world  arose  chiefly  from  the  contending  ambition 
of  France  and  of  Austria.  At  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,' 
both  the  royal  and  imperial  princes  of  Austria  had  begun  to  declice  from 
that  power  which  tho  family  had  possessed  under  one  head.  The  in- 
fatuated bigotry  of  Philip  undi<l  much  of  what  the  skilful  policy  of  ' 
ChaHes  had  done :  nevertheless,  the  dyniiHty,  in  the  dominions  of  both 
the  sovereigns,  retained  a  power  very  formidable  to  their  neighbours, 
lo  impair  the  strength  of  tha  house  of  Austria  was  the  principal  object 
ot  llenry  I\  .  m  his  foreign  politics.     His  successors,  as  we  have  seen* 

•  See  the  introduction  to  this  hiatory. 
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tbrougbout  the  seventeenth  century,  pursued  this  policy,  and  with  such 
efficacy  as  to  render  the  French  monarchy  far  superior  to  the  combined 
dominions  of  the  two  Austrian  branches.     In  the  succes'sive  vars  of 
Louis  the  XIII.  and  XIY.  against  Spain  and  Austrian  Germany,  France 
made  large  acquisitions ;  and  that  war,  which  was  more  fatal  to  her  than 
any  which  she  had  encountered  in  modem  times,  secured  to  her  princes 
the  kingdom  and  dominions  of  Spain.     This  was  the  most  disastrous 
blow  which  France  ever  gave  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  appeared  to 
threaten  her  rapid  humiliation.     But  the  maritime  ambition  of  France 
having  driven  her  to  pernicious  contests  with  England,  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  her  continental  advantages:*  she  required  a  long  interval  of 
peace  after  the  death  of  Louis  Xi  V'.  to  recruit  her  strength ;    and  at  the 
demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  YL  she  was  recovered  from  her  losses, 
and  sufficiently  potent  to  annoy  her  neighbours.  A  new  co-operator  now 
arose  against  the  house  of  Austria;  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side 
aggrandized  himself  at  the  expense  of  Maria  Theresa,  while  Fmnce 
pressed  her  on  the  other;  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  em- 
press-queen found  her  hereditary  dominions  curtailed,  and  her  strength 
impaired.     For  a  century  and  a  half  Austria  had  been  progressively 
losing;  her  maritime  ally  had  been  uniformly  victonous:  but  the  naval 
triumphs  of  Britain  had  not  averted  disaster  from  Austria.  Such  was  the 
general  series  of  pohcy  and  events  when  Kaunitz  came  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  empress-queen.     The  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
genius  of  that  celebrated  statesman  saw,  that  in  the  whole  result  of  con- 
tention Austria  was  really  not  a  match  for  France :  and  that  if  she  per- 
asted  in  enmity  to  that  kingdom,  she  not  only  would  be  totally  unable  to 
recover  her  losses,  but  must  incur  greater.  He  conceived  a  design  which, 
he  trusted,  would  restore  the  splendour  of  Austria,  and  might  permit 
France  to  embark  in  projects  that  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  her  incli- 
nations, but  wag  convinced  would  reduce  her  resources,  and  leave  to  her 
less  strength  for  continental  advancement.!     Hence  arose  the  treaty  of 
1756  with  France,  which  suffered  Austria,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  resume  her  otiTensive  ambition ;  and  though  her  projects  were 
defeated  for  the  time  by  the  genius  and  heroism  of  Frederick,  yet  her 
means  of  influence  and  aggrandizement  were  essentially  increased  by  her 
amity  with  France.     The  want  of  a  continental  rivtd  encouraged  France 
to  direct  her  principal  efforts  to  a  favourite  object,  that  she  never  could 
nor  can  obtain:  she  hoped  to  overpower  the  naval  strength  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean:  failed  in  the  extravagant  and  impracticable  attempts, 
and  wasted  at  sea  that  strength  which  might  have  made  her  irresistible 
by  land;  and  thus  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  power  of  France 
was,  as  Kaunitz  forsesaw,;];  the  consequence  of  her  connexion  with  her 
ancient  rival,  while  Austria  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  neighbour  was  able 
to  avail  herself  of  the  plundering  projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia;  and 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  evidently  one  fruit  of  Kaunitz's 
scheme.     By  the  American  war  France  was  so  much  enfeebled,  as  in  a 
great  degree  to  have  lost  her  former  efficiency  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 

•  The  impolicy  of  the  French  contests  with  EitffUnd  is  placed  in  a  very  slrikinjr 
light  by  Soulavie,  a  writer  now  at  tlie  court  of  Buonapirtc.  See  his  memoirs  of 
Xjouim  XVl.  pataim, 

f  See  Soulavie's  memoin  of  I^iais  XVI.  vol.  ili.  chap.  viii. 
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rope.  The  ancient  opponent  of  Austrian  ambition  having  thus  discon* 
tinued  her  efforts,  Joseph  now  hoped  by  his  co-operation  with  the  other 
principal  potentate  of  the  continent,  that  he  would  share  the  spoils  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  strip  Prussia  of  her  late  acquisitions,  extend  the  Aus- 
trian influence  in  Germany,  and  raise  his  family  to  an  extent  of  dominion 
and  splendour  unparalleled  since  Charles  V.  In  this  expectation  he 
had  commenced  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  untoward  events  of  the 
preceding  campaign,  he  stitl  trusted  that  he  would  ultimately  succeed  in 
his  projects  of  lawless  spoliation.  The  principle  of  British  interference 
in  continental  politics  was  uniform :  to  prevent  any  other  potentate  from 
acquiring  such  an  accession  of  power  as  might  endanger  the  indepen* 
deace  of  Europe,  and  the  security  of  these  realms.  The  application  of 
this  principle  led  the  English  cabinet  to  inspirit  measures  of  defence 
against  the  imperial  aggressors ;  and  in  such  circomstances  to  combine 
with  Prussia,  which  was  the  most  interestedi  disposed,  and  able  to  repel 
the  ambitious  confederacy.  Frederick  William  very  readily  assented ; 
thence  arose  the  defensive  alliance  whose  political  counsels  and  efforts 
directed  and  invigorated  the  military  preparations  of  the  nations  that 
were  at  war  with  Austria  and  Russia ;  but  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
one  of  the  beHtgerent  maintainors  of  national  independence  prevented 
her  from  steadily  following  the  advice  of  British  wisdom. 

We  left  the  emperor  returned  to  Yienna,  with  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust, because  a  war  contrary  to  justice  and  policy  had  produced  disaster 
and  disgrace:  Russia  profiting  by  his  efforts,  in  employing  so  great  a  part 
of  the  strength  of  her  enemy,  and  enabled  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  Turkish  dominions.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Oczakow, 
the  campaign  of  1T88  had  been  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Ottomans: 
the  advantages  on  the  Danube  compensated  the  loss  upon  the  Niester. 
The  ability  of  the  vizier  had  invigorated  and  formed  his  troops,  restored 
the  military  character  of  the  Ottomans,  and  disp!a3red  itself  m  policy  as 
well  as  in  war:  but  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  minister  were  misre- 
presented by  envy,  and  misapprehended  by  ignorance:  conduct,  not  only 
wise  but  necessary,  was  imputed  to  weakness  and  pusHlenimity.  One 
man,  however,  at  court  was  able  to  appreciate  his  merit;  this  was  the 
sultan  himself,  Abdnlhamet,  a  prince  of  a  ve»y  different  character  from 
those  who  usually  filled  the  Turkish  throne :  far  from  ^e  gross  ignorance 
that  commonly  marked  the  Ottoman  despots,  he  was  distinguished  for 
intelligence  and  information :  instead  of  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  barbarity, 
leading  features  in  his  character  were  humanity  and  beneficence:  he  was 
conversant  in  the  languages  and  sciences  of  several  christian  countries : 
he  spoke  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  tongues  with  considerable  flu- 
ency, and  understood  them  all  perfectly;  he  delighted  greatly  in  perusing 
European  books,  and  conversing  with  European  men ;  and  his  favourite 
subjects  of  discourse  and  study  were  history  and  politics.  Such  abilities, 
acquirements,  and  dispositions,  were  not  the  most  favourable  to  admira- 
tion, of  either  the  gloomy  superstition  or  savage  despotism  of  his  empire. 
As  a  prudent  sovereign,  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  established  foitns 
of  his  country's  religion ;  but  by  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  acuteness,  he  was'  conjectured  not  to  be  without  a  perception  of  its 
absurdities  :  he  saw  and  deeply  lamented  the  dreadful  vices  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  and  institutions,  but  knew  them  to  be  so  interwoven  with 
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tiie  sentimeDtBy  opinioBs,*  and  characters  of  musaulmen,  that  any  attenpt 
to  effect  a  refonn  would  be  unavailing,  until  the  people  themselves  should 
undergo  a  complete  revoiation ;  what  he  could  not  correct  in  principle,  be 
endeavoured  to  moderate  in  practice  ;  to  improve  his  subjects,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  gradually  for  beneficial  change,  he  encouraged  industry  and  the 
arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.     He  abhorred  the  jaoi- 
xaries,  as  a  body  of  men  insolent  and  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  and  dan- 
gerous to  himself;  and  had  projected  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  on  the 
European  model,  which  might  have  afforded  means  of  internal  tranquillity 
and  of  defence  from  foreign  attack,  without  enslaving  the  people  and  en- 
dangering the  sovereign.     In  his  grand  VKzier  he  found  a  very  able  coun- 
aelloT  and  coadjutor :  when  that  officer  returned  from  the  army  to  the 
capital,  a  violent  ftction  having  sought  his  destruction,  the  sultan  ordered 
him  lo  be  arrested,  not  with  a  view  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode  of  the  Turiush  emperors,  but  to  make  him  stand  a 
&ir  and  impcurtial  trial :  the  result  was  an  honourable  acquittal ;  soon  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  army  to  make  dispositions  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  On  the  I7ih  of  April,  1789,  the  Turkish  empire  experienced  a 
misfortune,  productive  in  its  consequences  of  the  greatest  calamities  and 
humiliation  ;  Abdulhamet  being  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  street, 
dropped  down,  and  aAer  languishing  a  few  hours  expired.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Selim,  of  whom  great  hopes  had  been  entertained, 
as  he  was  educated  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  his  excellent  uncle  : 
but  the  first  act  of  his  reign  by  no  means  confirmed  the  expectations  in 
his  favour  ;  the  most  tyrannical  rapacity  manifested  itself  in  his  conduct : 
its  first  victim  was  Jussu  Pacha,  the  illustrious  grand  vizier ;  this  minis- 
ter possessing  wealth  to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling,  was  seiz- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  grand  army,  conveyed  prisoner  to  Constantinople, 
sentenced  to  banishment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  treasures  :  on  his  way 
to  his  place  of  exile  he  was  murdered,  his  head  was  brought  in  triumph 
to  the  sultan,  and  by  his  orders  hung  up  to  grace  the  gates  of  the  sera- 
glio.    Confiscation  and  execution  were  the  daily  acta  of  the  young  des- 
pot ;  every  wise  measure  of  his  uncle  was  changed,  and,  except  the 
grand  admiral,  every  able  officer  and  wise  counsellor  was  displaced  :  the 
Turkish  empire  rising  to  ancient  glory  under  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
one  ruler,  was,  by  the  vice  and  folly  of  another,  soon  precipitated  to  a 
lower  abyss  of  disgrace  and  disaster  than  it  had  ever  experienced.    The 
bashaw  of  Widin  was  appointed  grand  vizier,  and  soon  showed  how  to- 
tally unqualified  he  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  predecessor.     As  the 
preceding  campaign  had  been  successful  against  the  emperor,  and  un- 
successful against  the  Russians,  the  late  vizier  had  proposed  for  the  pre- 
sent, campaign  an  offensive  war  against  the  Austrians,  to  improve  the 
advantages  already  obtained,  and  a  defensive  warfare  against  the  Rus- 
sians, to  prevent  their  farther  progress :  the  young  sultan  and  his  minis- 
ter, to  show  that  they  would  be  governed  entirely  by  their  own  counsels, 
reversed  the  plans  of  their  predecessors,  and  by  a  most  preposterous  po- 
licy, determined  to  attack  lii»  conquerors,  and  defend  themselves  against 
the  vanquished ;  t  and  on  this  scheme  they  concerted  their  operations. 
The  grand  vizier  promised  to  retrieve  Oczakow,  and  iparched  northward 
for  that  purpose  :  the  Russiansi  under  general  Kamenskoi,  being  placed 

*  Annua]  Begisterj  1789.  f  See  Annual  Rcgisterj  1789,  dutp.  vii. 
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on  the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  not  only  protected  Oczakow,  but  endan- 
gered Bender :  the  grand  Russian  army,  under  the  princes  Fotemkin 
and  Repnin,  was  stationed  between  the  Bog  and  the  Neister,  to  cover 
their  late  conquest  and  make  further  advances.  A  plan  of  much  better 
ccmcert  was  this  year  contrived  and  executed  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  than  in  the  former  :  the  emperor  prepared  as  before,  four  ar- 
mies ;  his  own  health  did  not  admit  of  his  taking  the  command  in  per- 
son, but  he  prevailed  on  old  marshal  Haddick  to  head  his  grand  army, 
which  was  destined  to  act  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade.  The  troops 
next  in  force,  the  scene  of  whose  exertions  was  to  be  the  north  west 
frontiers  of  Turkey  near  Croatia  and  the  river  Saave,  he  placed  under 
marshal  Laudohn :  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  took  th^  lead  on  the  side 
of  Moldavia,  and  co-operated  with  the  Russian  general  Suwarrow ;  be- 
tween him  and  the  grand  Austrian  army  the  prince  Hohenloe  commanded 
on  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia  to  carry  on  a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  either  the  forces  to  his  right  or  left,  as  occa- 
sion might  require ;  thus  from  Oczakow  to  Dalmatia,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  a  line  of  armies  extended  along 
the  whole  frontier  of  Turkey,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  brave 
men,  well  disciplined,  commanded  by  skilful  generals,  and  so  stationed 
fts  to  act  with  the  most  perfect  concert  Against  such  a  confederacy  of 
force  and  skill  had  the  Turks  to  contend :  by  wickedness  and  infatuation, 
deprived  of  the  leaders  and  counsellors  who  could*  have  best  directed  their 
efibrta.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  first  retrieved  the  honour  of  the 
Austrian  arms  in  this  war :  a  Turkish  seraskier  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  being  encamped  near  Focluan,  a  fortified  town  in 
Wallachia,  the  prince  of  Coburg,  with  a  much  inferiorTorce,  attacked 
him  in  his  camp,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  the  seraskier  himself, 
with  a  number  of  his  principal  officers  were  taken  prisoners  ;  above  five 
thousand  of  his  men  were  killed  or  captured  ;  the  whole  army  was  dis- 
persed and  ruined,  while  the  artillery  and  spoils  of  the  camp,  with  the 
town  of  Focksan,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  Bessarabia 
the  Turks  engaged  in  a  number  of  small  and  desultory  battles,  in  which 
they  were  generally  defeated.  The  vizier  seeing  no  hopes  of  making 
good  his  boast  respecting  Oczakow,  in  the  month  of  August,  with  the 
grand  Turkish  army,  took  a  western  direction,  and  came  to  the  heart  of 
Wallachia.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  marshal  Suwarrow,  hav- 
ing marched  southwards  with  an  army  consisting  of  near  thirty  thousand 
men,  attacked  the  Turkish  host,  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand,  near 
Hartineste,  and  with  Uttle  difficulty  or  loss,  gained  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nal victories  recorded  in  modern  history ;  ten  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  route  and  dispersion  was  complete :  cessation  of  pursuit^  from 
the  conquerors  only  saved  the  slaughter  from  being  general ;  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  the  grand  vizier's  tent  and  equipage,  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores,  furniture,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  were  among 
the  spoils  of  the  conquerors.  The  fugitives  hastened  across  tlie  Danube, 
execrating  their  general,  to  whose  folly  and  misconduct  they  imputed 
their  disaster ;  they  reminded  him  of  his  boasts,  and  compared  these 
with  his  actual  performance**    The  victors  pursuing  their  advantage, 

•  So  blindly  and  stupidly  arrogant  was  this  weak,  headstrong,  and  ignorant 
nan,  that,  vhea  he  took  ihc  t«miuand  of  the  army,  he  catuwd  aii  immense  quaa- 
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eaptuT«d  Bueharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  with  the  fortrefls  of  Cjer* 
nitz,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  province.     Near  Bender  the 
Turks  displajed  great  yalour  in  several  encounters  under  Hassan  Bey ; 
but  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  a  very  obstinate  contest,  they  wer^ 
entirely  defeated :  in  consequence  of  this  victory  prince  Fotemkin  laid 
siege  to  Bender,  which,  after  having  vigorously  defended  itself,  surren- 
dered in  the  month  of  November.   On  the  western  frontier  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  most  important  enterprises  were  undertaken  on  the  side  of 
Croatia ;  marshal  Laudohn  began  the  campaign  with  besieging  Gradisca, 
which  in  the  former  year  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the  Austrian  at- 
tacks ;  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  instead  of  regularly  constructing  hues 
of  circumvallation,  he  commenced  a  violent  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment :  the  Turks  were  so  much  intimidated  that  on  the  second  day  they 
evacuated  the  place :  they  had,  indeed,  no  confidence  in  the  present  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  grand  vizier ;  and  predestination  mingling  with  their 
dejection,  on  account  of  so  many  disasters,  they  conceived  that  every 
attempt  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians  would  be  totally  useless,  and 
that  fate  had  decreed  they  were  to  be  vanquished :  this  superstition  had 
a  veiy  powerful  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victories  of  their  enemies.   After  his  success  at  Gradisca,  Laudohn  made 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Belgrade :  the  Turks  were  so  dismayed, 
that  an  operose  attack  was  not  necessary :  the  systematic  and  steady  ad- 
herence of  the  Crermans  to  precedent,  however,  made  them  employ  the 
same  time  and  labour  in  dispositions  for  this  enterprise,  that  would  have 
been  wanted  in  quite  different  circumstances,  and  quite  difierent  senti- 
ments of  the  enemy.     Formerly  in  besieging  Belgrade  great  numbers  of 
boats  had  been  employed  by  the  Austrians  in  order  to  oppose  multitudes 
of  the  boats  employed  by  the  Turks  in  its  defence :  at  present  the  Otto- 
mans had  on  the  Danube  no  nautical  force  of  the  kind:  the  Germans, 
however,  proceeded  upon  their  general  principle,  both  in  war  and  poli- 
tics, authority  and  precedent ;  and  like  other  votaries  of  the  same  rules 
of  reasoning,  did  not  very  nicely  investigate  the  case ;  prince  £ugene, 
they  said,  employed  boats  in  besieging  Belgrade  ;  therefore  we  must  use 
them  also :  in  making  preparations  upon  this  principle,  so  much  time 
elapsed,  that  it  was  the  twelfth  of  September  before  the  Austrians  in- 
vested the  place  :  the  trenches  were  speedily  opened,  and  the  batteries 
constructed ;  and  after  a  defence  of  about  eighteen  days  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault.     Thus  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  Turkish  frontiers 
fell  under  the  arms  of  Austria  and  of  Russia ;  the  Turkish  troops  were 
defeated,  and  believing  themselves  victims  of  all  powerful  destiny,  were 
filled  with  consternation  and  dismay ;  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  sight 
of  their  enemy,  and  any  small  Austrian  or  Russian  detachment  was  suf- 
ficient to  disperse  any  number  of  Uiose  who  attempted  to  form  a  body : 
winter  only  seemed  to  retard  the  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

While  the  Russians  were  making  rapid  stretches  to  the  attainment  of 
their  grand  objects  in  the  south,  their  active,  enterprising,  and  intrepid 
foe  in  the  nortli  afibrded  them  considerable  annoyance.  Gustavus,  when 
about  to  commence  hostilities  with  Russia,  had  employed  great  pains  to 

tity  of  iron  chains  to  be  made,  in  order  to  manacle  the  legions  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  prisoners,  whom  he  expected  to  drive  before  him  to  Constantinople,  »» 
xnonumenta  of  triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  canipaij^n  he  was  beheaded.  Sec 
Annual  Register,  1739. 
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eonviDce  the  court  of  Denmark,  that  it  was  the  common  interest  of  both 
kingdoms  to  oppose  the  encroaching  politics  of  Catharine.  There  were, 
however,  several  obstacles  to  a  eonfe^fnation  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Tlie  very  year  in  wbich  Gustavus  had  accomplished  a  revolution 
in  his  own  country,  great  discontents  having  arisen  in  Norway,  the  king 
of  Sweden  had  studiously  fomented  them,  and  almost  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing an  insurrection.  Though  the  discovery  of  the  design  by  the  court 
ef  Copenhagen,  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  prevented  it  from  being 
accomplishml,  yet  Denmark  had  ever  smce  regarded  Sweden  with  a 
Tery  watchful  and  jealous  eye :  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  the  Danish  court  with  the  closest  assiduity :  she 
had  sacrificed  to  Denmark  patrimonial  rights  and  inheritances  of  person 
in  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  thereby  enaMed  the  Danes 
te  round  their  dominions  on  the  side  of  Grermany.  In  addition  to  the 
general  policy  by  which  Catharine  established  powerful  partisans  in  the 
neighbouring  courts,  this  conduct  enhanced  the  connexion  that  had  long 
subsisted  between  Denmark  and  Russia.  The  king  of  Sweden,  by  sub- 
sequent attentions,  endeavoured  to  obliterate  hi  Denmark  his  measures 
respecting  Norway.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Turkish  war  he  paid 
a  very  unnexpected  visit  at  Copenhagen  }  and  endeavoured  fully  to  con- 
ciliate the  court  and  nation,  and  to  impress  them  with  an  opinion  of  the 
danger  that  must  accrue  to  smaller  powers  from  the  ambition  of  Russia. 
The  court  of  Denmark  could  not  perceive  any  of  those  dangers,  which 
so  deeply  affected  the  Swedish  king ;  and  accordingly  treated,  and  seemed 
to  consider  them  as  entirely  visionary,  and  mere  creatures  of  his  imagi- 
nation. They  lamented  that  he  should  entertain  intentions  of  involving 
himself  in  so  unequal  and  ruinous  a  contest,  and  endeavoured  strongly 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  an  undertaking.*  Although  the  king  was  un- 
moved by  their  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  connexion  subsisting  between  Denmark  and  Russia.  Catharine, 
however,  had  been  so  successful  in  her  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, that  she  prevailed  on  the  prince  regent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  assist  Russia  with  a  certain  number  of  forces, 
should  she  be  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  Gustavus,  having  no  ap- 
prehension of  hostilities  from  Denmark,  when  preparing  to  open  the 
campaign  in  Finland,  had  drawn  away  his  forces  to  that  quarter,  and  left 
the  vicinity  of  Norway  defenceless ;  when  he  was  involved  in  all  the 
trouble  and  danger  occasioned  by  the  refractoriness,  or  rather  the  revolt 
of  his  army  in  Finland.  The  court  of  Copenhagen  issued  a  public  no- 
tice to  the  foreign  ministers,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  Swedish,  who 
was  most  immediately  concerned,  of  the  conditions  by  which  she  waa 
bound  to  Russia,  to  supply  her  with  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  by  sea 
and  land,  and  of  her  own  determination  to  fulfil  those  conditions.  This 
denunciation  vi^as  soon  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Sweden  on  the  side  of 
Norway,  in  September  1788.  In  this  distressing  situation,  Gustavus, 
eurrounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  ruin.  The  contagion  from  the  army  bad  spread  through 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  infected  even  the  capital ;  while  the  no- 
bihty  seemed  fast  approaching  to  the  recovery  of  their  former  power  and 
consequence  in  the  nation.     The  senate  was  eagerly  disposed  to  resume 

*  Sec  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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its  ancient  aothority ;  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  king's  afTairs,  together  with  the  prevalent  disposition  of  tbo 
nobililv,  rendered  them  contldent  of  success :  they  accordingly  took  mea- 
surc>,  wirhoKt  consulting  the  king,  to  assemble  in  diet,  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  under  colour  of  considering  the  deranjied  and  dangerous  state 
of  public  afiairs,  the  discontents  and  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tion.    Before  this  design  Mras  executed,  the  king  arrived  at  Stockholm : 
knowing,  that  though  the  nobility  were  inimical  to  his  interests,  the 
burghers  and  people  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  be  summoned  an  as- 
sembly of  citizens ;  he  therein  declared,  that  reposing  the   most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  their  affection,  loyalty,  and  valour,  and  being 
lumself  called  to  oppose  an  unexpected  enemy,  he  should  intrust  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  the  capital,  the  protection  of  the  queen  and 
family  to  their  faithful  aeal.     Such  an  important  trust,  and  sacred  depo- 
sit, inspired  the  generous  plebeians  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  show- 
ing themselves  worthy  of  tiie  royal  confidence ;  they  immediately  embo- 
died themselves,  and  cheerfully  performed  all  the  duties  of  soldiers* 
Gustavus,  meanwhile,  sent  an  answer  to  the  intimation  of  Denmark ; 
he  expressed  his  astonirhment  that,  when  peace  and  friendship  had  sub- 
sisted for  sixty  years  between  the  two  powers,  without  interruption,  and 
ho  himself  had  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  a  harmony 
so  beneficial  to  both  parties,  his  Danish  majesty  should  have  commenced 
hostilities :  he  knew  nothinj;  of  the  ensracxements  subsisting  between 
Denmark  and  Russia,  but  he  now  desired  from  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
a  direct  explanation  of  its  intentions,  whether  Denmark  meant  only  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary,  by  furnishing  a  stipulated  force,  or  intended  direct 
aggression  against  Sweden  ?     If  the  latter  was  their  resolution,  he  must 
consider  the  war  as  commenced,  and  act  accordingly.     Were  so  unjus- 
tifiable a  measure  adopted,  other  powers,  he  insinuated,  would  for  their 
own  security,  interfere  to  prevent  the  advances  of  such  ambitious  rapa- 
city.    The  prince  regent  of  Denmark  in  reply  declared,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  in  the  war,  any  farther  than  he  was  bound  to  Rus- 
sia by  a  treaty  concluded  in  17S1,  long  before  hostilities  were  in  con- 
templation, and  that  he  would  not  exceed  the  force  therein  stipulated ; 
he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace.    Meanwhile, 
the  new  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  began  to  unfold  its 
objects,  to  the  great  cnco»iragement  of  all  those  states  that  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  Europe  from  being  overturned  by  the  imperial  con- 
federacy.    France,  the  old  ally  of  Sweden,  being  unable  to  afford  any 
assistance,  he  now  looked  for  support  and  protection  to  the  wise  and  vi- 
gorous policy  of  the  defensive  alliance,  and  with  confident  expectations 
of  ultimate  success. 

On  the  confines  of  Norway  is  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  memorable 
in  Swedish  history  for  having  afforded  shelter  and  concealment  to 
the  celebrated  Guetavus  Yasa,  when  flying  from  the  Danish  usurpers, 
and  for  having  begun  the  revolution  which  placed  that  hero  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  inhabitants,  sunk  in  their  mines  among  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  ignorant 
and  rough ;  but  hardened  by  climate,  situation  and  pursuit,  are  strong  and 
valiant,  and  have  the  honesty  and  hospitality  of  generous  barbarism  : 
from  their  ancestors  they  inherit  the  warmest  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
tlieir  sovereigns ;  their  native  courage  operating  upon  this  principle  in^ 
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duces  them  with  the  promptest  heroism  to  abandon  mines  and  forests 
whenever  their  king  requires  their  assistance.  To  these  gallant  rustics 
Gustavus  had  recourse ;  he  followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
namesake,  and  descended  to  desert  mines  and  caverns  to  visit  the  loyal 
heroes.  The  second  appearance  of  a  king  in  these  recesses,  also  a 
Gustavus,  and  come  to  solicit  their  assistance,  recalled  traditionary  glory 
to  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia :  they  anticipated  the  application  of  their 
sovereign ;  eagerly  proffered  their  services  to  defend  their  prince,  and  in- 
flict vengeance  on  the  Danes,  towards  whom  they  cherish  an  hereditary 
hatred  ever  since  the  time  that  they  tyrannized  over  Sweden.  The  king 
having  testified  his  gratitude  for  their  loyal  and  affectionate  offers,  limited 
his  request  to  three  thousand  men.  This  body  was  immediately  equipped  to 
attend  their  monarch,  and  though  by  no  means  all  provided  with  regular 
arm8,*yet  furnished  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  procure,  and  inspired 
with  loyalty,  with  vigorous  bodies  and  intrepid  courage,  they  were  a  for- 
midable band. 

The  Danes,  meanwhile,  entered  Sweden  from  the  east  part  of  Nor- 
way, under  prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  and  marching  along  the  sea-coast, 
captured  Stramstead,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Gottenburgh,  the  principal 
port  of  Sweden  for  foreign  commerce  ;  and  the  governor  was  about  to 
surrender  by  an  inglorious  capitulation :  Gustavus  was  aware  of  the 
danger  of  this  valuable  city,  and  sensible  that  before  he  could  bring  his 
troops  to  its  relief,  the  capture  might  be  effected,  in  order  to  inspire  the 
inhabitants  by  his  presence,  he  hastened  to  the  place  alone,  and  travel- 
ling night  and  day,  arrived  a  few  hours  afler  the  determination  to  sur- 
render.    The  king  immediately  displaced  the  governor,  and  having  as- 
sembled a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  by  the  powers  of  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence so  inspired  them  with  courage  and  confidence,  that  they  resolved 
to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     The  force,  however,  of  the  Da- 
nish army,  and  the  absence  of  the  Swedish  troops,  rendered  the  success 
of  the  defenders  very  improbable.     In   this  critical  situation,  the  wise, 
protecting  policy  of  Britain,  that  has  uniformly  supported  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  interfered  for  the  preservation  of  Gustavus.     There  being  no 
ambassador  from  either  Britain  or  Prussia  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  Mr. 
Elliot,  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  was  sent  to  the  Swedish  king,  delegate  of 
'  the  allied  powers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  belligerent  parties.     Mr. 
Elliot  sent  a  letter  in  his  new  character  from  Gottenburgh  to  prince 
Charles,  informing  him  that  the  allied  powers  had  sent  a  courier  to  the 
empress  to  demand  a  general  armistice ;  meanwhile,  he  desired  a  parti- 
cular truce,  until  the  effect  of  the  application  to  Petersburgh  should  be 
known.     Prince  Charles  answered,  that  he  should  not  suspend  hostilities 
without  the  express  orders  of  his  court :  Mr.  Elliot  in  reply  informed  him, 
that  if  the  army  which  he  commanded  proceeded  farther  in  offensive  ope- 
rations against  Sweden,  Prussia  would  attack  Denmark  by  land  and  Eng- 
land would  attack  her  by  sea;  but  that  he  hoped  the  prince  royal,  regent 
of  Denmark,  would  adopt  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the  farther 
effusion  of  blood.     This  notification  was  not  without  effect :  the  Danish 

*  The  author  of  the  Annaal  Register  for  1^88,  in  thii  part  of  his  narrative  ob- 
serves :  **  They  formed  a  grotesque  appearance ;  some  whose  iantliea  had  pre- 
served the  rusty  uncouth  weapons  of  antiquity,  gloried  in  the  possession,  and 
Ikncied  themselves  thoroughly  equipt  for  war ;  but  the  greater  number  had  no 
other  resource  than  those  rustic  instruments  of  labour  used  in  the  mines  or  in 
bosbaiidiy,  which  sctmed  the  beat  calculated  for  their  porpoae." 
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general,  instead  ofpressing  the  siege,  sent  to  his  court  for  instructions.  The 
firm  and  determined  remonstrances  of  theBritish  ambassador,  supported  by 
the  strongest  and  most  convincing  arguments,  manifesting  the  wise  and 
comprehensiye  principles  of  the  alHed  powers,  and  the  real  interests  of 
Denmark,  so  deeply  impressed  the  prince  regent,  that  he  agreed  to  con* 
dude  a  short  armistice ;  after  that  a  longer ;  and  lastly  for  six  months.  The 
Banish  army  departed  from  Sweden ;  but  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  de* 
fensive  alliance  was  refused  by  Russia.     Freed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
protecting  confederacy  from  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Gustavus  had  in 
winter  leismre  to  attend  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  make 
preparations  for  the  campaign.     He  had  still  very  great  difficulties  to 
encounter :  bis  army  had  not  only  refused  to  fight  in  his  cause,  but  actu- 
ally concluded  an  armistice  with  Russia  without  his  consent.     The  party 
of  his  subjects  connected  with  his  mighty  enemy  was  extremely  powerful 
and  desirous  of  exerting  their  strength,  in  effecting  a  revolution  which 
would  totally  overturn  the  royal  authority.     In  this  state  of  affairs  peace 
must  have  been  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  to  the  king,  and  the 
most  suitable  to  his  circumstances ;  but  his  potent  enemy  was  too  haughty, 
and  too  implacable  in  her  resentments,  to  listen  now  to  accommodation 
on  any  terms  of  equality :  she  knew  his  situation,  and  the  advantages 
which  she  might  derive  from  his  embarrassments  ;  so  that  personal  ani- 
mosity and  political  interest  dictated  thp  same  conduct.     The  king  saw 
that  desirable  as  peace  would  be  on  fair,  equitable  terms,  it  could  then  be 
attained  only  by  submitting  to  conditions  disgraceful  and  ruinous ;  of  two 
great  evils  war  was  the  smaller  ;  he  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  sur- 
render his  crown  to  disaffected  nobles,  and  the  ambitious  Catharine,  or 
by  magnanimous  efforts  to  conquer  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
In  order  to  cope  with  Russia,  Gustavus  had  two  great  objects  to  be  pre- 
viously accomplished,  the  subjection  of  the  mutinous  army,  and  the 
coercion  of  the  rebellious  aristocracy.    There  is  an  elasticity  in  vigorous 
minds  which  apportions  effort  to  difficulty,  and  in  pressing  emergencies 
produces  exertions  beyond  the  previous  conception  of  powers.     In  such 
exigencies  Gustavus  felt  that  his  invention  was  fertile,  his  courage  ui^ 
daunted,  and  his  magnanimity  elevated;  he  knew  that  by  a  great  majori^ 
of  his  subjects  he  was  beloved  and  revered:  in  his  own  genius  and  for- 
titude, and  in  the  affection  of  his  people,  he  sought  and  found  resources. 
Trusting  to  his  popularity  among  the  plebeian  classes,  on  his  return  to 
Stockholm  from  Gottenburgh,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and 
most  respectable  citizens  of  the  capital ;  to  these  he  gave  the  flattering 
name  of  a  grand  council  of  state,  by  whose  advice  he  professed  to  be 
governed  in  all  his  measures  :  he  thanked  them  for  the  care  with  which 
they  had  executed  the  important  trust  committed  to  them  in  his  capital 
and  family:  he  informed  them  that  in  the  preceding  campaign,  instead  of 
retrieving  Swedish  glory,  the  national  honour  had  been  blasted  by  the 
disaffection  of  his  nobles :  these  had  corrupted  his  army,  had  led  it  to  the 
disgraceful  and  fatal  excess  of  a  mutiny,  in  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign and  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Expatiating  upon  these  subjectSi 
he  impressed  his  audience  with  the  fullest  conviction,  and  they  miani* 
moualy  declared  for  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  with  a  wann  assuzanc^ 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  being  devoted  to  his  service.    Having  Meured 
the  support  of  his  ci^pital,  be  waited  witk  confidence  for  the  meetiBg  cf 
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the  states :  detennined  as  to  the  measures  which  h&  would  pursue,  if  they 
continued  refractory.     On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  diet  having 
met  tlie  order  of  the  nobles,  immediately  displayed  their  animosity  to  the 
king,  and  their  disregard  for  his  authority:  they  grossly  insulted  count 
Lowenhaupt,  the  president  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  even  treated 
the  name  of  Gustavus  himself  with  great  virulence  and  contempt.     The 
king  having  found  that  the  three  other  orders,  the  peasants,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  war,  disregarded  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  nobles,  and  determined  to  repress  their  insolence.     On  the 
17th  of  February  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  diet  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  the  president,  his  representative  in  the 
assembly  :  a  violent  altercation  here  arose  between  the  king  and  nobles, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  majesty  made  a  charge  of  disafiection  and 
treason  ;  the  nobles  arose  and  left  the  assembly  :  the  king  addressing  thu 
three  remaining  states,  most  solemnly  disclaimed  every  intention  of  as- 
piring at  absolute  authority,  but  declared  there  was  a  faction  in  the  king- 
dom inimical  to  Sweden,  and  devoted  to  her  enemy :  that  for  the  good  of 
the  country  the  faction  must  be  crushed.     The  states  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  with  his  majesty,  and  their  determination  to 
support  any  measures  which  he  should  think  expedient  for  so  desirable 
a  purpose.     On  the  twentieth  of  February,  the  king  having  communica- 
ted his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  three  estates,  ordered  twenty-five  of  the 
principal  nobihty  to  be  arrested,  and  the  officers  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive in  exciting  mutiny,  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  Stockholm  for  triaL 
These  vigorous  measures  received  the  general  approbation  of  the  three 
remaining  orders.     Gustavus  proceeded  in  his  efforts,  and  formed  the 
bold  measure  of  abolishing  the  senate,  a  council  consisting  chiefly  of 
nobles,  and  that  had  of  late  greatly  thwarted  the  king :  his  vigorous  reso- 
lution entirely  suppressed  this  assembly,  without  the  least  commotion  or 
opposition,  and  in  its  place  he  instituted  a  new  council,  totally^dependent 
on  himself:  the  nobles  were  so  much  dismayed  aud  intimidated  by  these 
acts,  that  they  suffered  Gustavus  to  extend  his  changes  ;  his  majesty,  to 
secure  and  confirm  the  remaining  orders  in  their  attachment,  granted 
them  respectively  such  new  privileges,  and  paid  them  such  honours,  as 
he  knew  they  would  most  liigldy  value.     To  render  these  alterations 
permanent,  Gustavus  proposed  an  act  of  confederation,  union,  and  surety, 
by  which  he  and  all  true  Swedes  were  to  be  mutually  bound  in  the  mo^t 
firm  and  solemn  manner,  not  only  to  common  defence,  but  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  against  all  impugncrs,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.     Though  the  nobles  so  far  recovered  from  the  con- 
sternation as  to  oppose  this  mea.sure,  yet  hi^s  majesty  directed  the  presi- 
dent to  subscribe  it  in  their  name ;  and  thus  Gustavus  effected  in  a  few 
weeks  a  revolution,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  authority  that  the  nobles 
bad  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  re-establish,  and  the  influence  which 
the  intrigues  of  Russia  had  been  so  many  years  employed  in  acquiring. 
The  trials  of  the  officers  charged  with  mutiny,  commenced  soon  after  the 
avreat  ■  and  though  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  military  subordinutioa 
re^iuired  condign  puni.-^hment,  the  executions  were  not  numerous. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  his 
popularity  with  the  other  stuto^,  Gustavus  was  now  nmsler  of  tiie  whole 
effieieni  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  make  a  vi^^or- 
oua  preparation  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  Russia  :  besides  the  sup- 
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plies  a^brded  him  by  the  estates,  he  received  a  very  considerable  sum 
from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Before  he  opeued  the  campaign  against  Rus- 
sia, the  strong  arguments,  and  itrgent  instances  of  Mr.  KHiot,  on  the  part 
of  the  defensive  alliance,  prevailed  upon  Denmark  to  consent  to  an  ab- 
solute neutrality,  and  thus  freed  the  Swedish  king  from  that  source  of 
appreheuMon.  Gustavus  was  now  enabled  to  direct  liis  whole  attention 
and  force  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Finland,  and  opened  the 
campaign  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On  the  twenty-ciglith  a  very  fierce 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  in  which  the  latter 
had  almost  prevailed,  when  the  kin^  springing  from  liis  horse,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  ralhed  them,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly. 
Various  skirmishes  were  afterwards  fought,  in  which  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch displayed  the  roost  intrepid  and  active  valour,  bold  and  fertile  ge- 
nius :*  the  successes  were  various ;  but  during  the  first  part  of  the 
campaign  most  frequently  on  the  side  of  Sweden.  Encouraged  by  his 
advantages,  the  hero  penetrated  into  Russian  Finland,  having  on  the 
coast  a  fleet  of  light  galleys  to  co-operate  with  the  army  as  occasion 
might  require.  Between  this  fleet  and  another  of  the  same  sort  from 
Russia,  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  great  numbers  were  destroyed  on 
both  sides :  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  retire ;  and  though  they  were  not 
totally  defeated,  the  superiority  of  the  Russians  was  such,  that  it  com- 
pelled Gustavus  to  evacuate  the  enemy's  country. |  The  season  being 
now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  military  operations  in  those  cold  latitudes, 
both  armies  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  king  returned  to 
Stockholm.  The  duke  of  Suddermania,  the  king's  brother,  commanded 
the  principal  fleet  of  Sweden,  hut  no  decisive  action  took  place  between 
his  armament  and  the  fleet  of  Russia. 

While  the  emperor  w^as  by  his  preparations  and  expense,  together 
with  the  misconduct  of  the  enemy,  obtaining  victories  and  conquesta 
from  which  he  could  derive  no  permanent  advantages,  ho  was  endanger- 
ing his  most  productive  possessions.  Tlie  Netherlands,  first  of  all  the 
states  of  modern  Europe,  successfully  cultivated  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  and  acquired  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree 
of  liberty.  Tbey  consisted  of  independent  states,  resembling  one  an- 
other in  their  pursuits,  manners,  character,  and  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. Their  polity  was  composed  of  three  orders,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  people  under  the  limited  principality  of  one  person  denominated 
count:  tie  contests  between  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  re- 
spective principalities,  according  to  their  result,  gave  different  modifica- 
tions to  the  freedom  which  they  all  possessed^  and  which  they  continued 
to  retain  undi^r  various  families  of  princes  that  happened,  through  intei- 
marriage,  to  succeed  to  the  sovereign  authority.  The  best  defined,  and 
most  perfect  of  their  political  systems,  v>as  the  constitution  of  Brabant. 
The  great  charter  of  that  country  was  no  less  venerated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, than  the  charter  of  Runnymedo  is  revered  by  Kngli.-«hmen :  from 
a  circuni.^tance  attending  its  execution,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Joyous  Entry.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ex- 

•  finstavusdepenilcil  cntireir  on  jijcnliis  and  Iicroism;  bcinjf  deficient  in  military 
cxperlci.cr  and  skill,  as  lie  himself  afterwards  ncknowlctir^'cd  in  convcrsMion  with 
I  tie  marqtiis  de  BnuilM.     See  Memoirs,  p.  396. 

t  AuiiuaI  Itcg^iitcr,  1789,  chap.  viii. 
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tremelj  deroted  to  their  ancient  religion :  this  predilection  probably  arose, 
partly  from  their  long  intercourse  with  Spain,  and,  perhaps,  still  more 
from  the  animosity  between  them  and  their  neighbours  and  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  that  originated  in  wars  in  which  they  were  the  principal  suf- 
ferers :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  the  Nether- 
landers  were  extremely  addicted  to  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
tenets  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith:  they  manifested  a  very  warm  aSec- 
tion  to  their  princes,  both  the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and 
their  descendants  of  the  house  of  Austria.     Upon  the  accession  oif  the 
German  branch  of  that  house  to  the  dominion  of  these  provinces, 
Charles  YI.  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
good  will,  he  having  first  sworn  at  his  inauguration,  as  his  successors 
have  constantly  done,  to  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  constitutions 
and  rights.     During  the  distresses  of  the  family,  at  the  accession  of 
Maria  Theresa,  they  derived  the  most  essential  benefit  from  the  zeal  and 
fidelity,  the  loyalty,  and  the  resources  of  money  and  of  men,  which  were 
shpplied  by  their  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries.     The  free  subsidies 
were  granted  with  a  liberality  proportioned  to  the  emergency  for  which 
they  were  required:    they  continued  during  her  life  to  manifest  un- 
diminished affection,  and  cherished  the  same  sentiments  for  her  son 
*    Joseph.     Beloved  by  them  before,  the  emperor  had  confirmed  their  at- 
tachment by  the  flattering  hopes  which  he  raised  in  the  Low  Countries, 
that  he  would  recover  and  open  to  them  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
Blasted  as  their  expectations  were,  imputing  the  disappointment  to  neces- 
sity, they  had  not  relaxed  in  attachment  to  their  sovereign ;  and  though 
they  did  not  rise  in  their  estimation  of  his  political  and  military  abilities, 
they  were  grateful  for  the  benignity  of  his  intention.     The  spirit,  how- 
ever, of  restless  innovation,  which  so  much  distinguished  the  active, 
but  superficial  character  of  Joseph,  soon  extended  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  interfered  with  their  ancient  privileges  and  ancient  religion,  the  two 
objects  of  whicli  they  were  most  peculiarly  tenacious. 

No  position  in  political  philosophy  is  more  obvious,  than  that  systems 
of  potity,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  must  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments, 
habits,  opinions,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  people:*  such  reforms, 
therefore,  as  overlook  these,  however  abstractedly  agreeable  to  reason  and 
rectitude,  are  ntttber  reasonable  nor  right  in  their  application  to  those 
particular  cases,  because  they  do  not  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the 
subject  The  clergy  were  alarmed  and  enraged ;  the  people  grieved  and 
astonished  by  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  to  which,  however  ab- 
surd in  the  enlightened  views  of  an  Englishman,  the  Nefherlanders  an- 
nexed an  importance  that  a  wise  ruler  would  have  regarded.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  reform  was  not  his  only  object ;  and  that  he  desired  change 
for  the  sake  of  confiscation,  that  he  might  procure  the  meems  of  gratify- 
ing an  extravagant  and  infatuated  ambition.  Men  of  abilities  and  en- 
larged minds,  being  totally  free  from  bigotry  and  superstition,  thought 
that  some  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  might  be  very  easily  spared ; 
hut  by  no  means  relished  suppression  for  the  ^e  of  plunder ;  the  same 
rapacity  which  seized  that  species  of  property,  would,  they  apprehended, 
extend  to  other  kinds  of  possessions.  The  ecclesiastical  order  formed 
a  very  poweifuli  numerous,  and  opulent  body  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 

*  See  Aristotle's  PolitxcB* 
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thair  property^  of  ever/  sort,  was  estimated  at  the  immense  sum* of  tweiH 
ty-fi?e  mifiions  sterling.  The  states  being  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons :  the  church  had 
likewise  possessed,  from  time  immemorial,  at  least  a  third  part  in  the 
goremment  of  the  country.  It  was  apprehended,  from  the  emperor's 
conduct,  that  he  had  projected  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  this  order,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  seizure  of  their  immense  wealth.  All  ranks 
were  alarmed,  and  began  to  coalesce,  in  order  to  oppose  an  innovating 
system,  the  real  purpose  of  which  they  conceived  not  to  be  reform  but 
robbery.  Those  who  were  themselves  merely  anxious  for  the  presenra- 
tion  of  their  civil  rights,  found  it  expedient  to  encourage  the  discontents 
of  the  clergy,  and  even  to  profess  sympathy  with  the  superstition  and 
bigotry  of  the  lower  orders:  these  various  causes  coinciding,  formed  a 
compact  and  powerful  opposition  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
their  ancient  establishments.  Fortunately  for  his  subjects  and  neighbours, 
as  the  objects  of  Joseph  were  wicked,  his  policy  was  weak  :  he  was  to- 
tally deficient  in  that  dexterity  and  address,  which  can  varnish  mis- 
chievous schemes,  and  smooth  the  way  for  their  reception :  he  neither 
tried  disguise,  insinuation,  nor  deceit,  the  usual  engines  of  ability  attempt- 
ing injustice,  where  the  effect  of  force  would  be  doubtful :  his-heart  dic- 
tated usurpation  and  injury,  but  his  head  was  not  well  fitted  for  insuring 
success :  a  harsh,  arbitrary,  and  imperious  display  of  authority  appeared 
in  all  his  measures:  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  suppressing  ancient 
customs,  and  changing  ancient  institutions.  There  was  a  festival  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  Low  Countries,  called  the  Kermesse,  and  highly 
venerated  by  the  inhabitants :  it  was  a  season  of  mutual  visiting,  cmd  of 
reconciling  differences,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  villages;  it  was 
equally  a  season  for  contracting  marriages,  forming  new  friendships,  and 
renewing  and  cementing  the  old.  This  innocent  source  of  festive  re- 
creation, this  laudable  occasion  of  social  virtue,  was  in  the  emperor's  in- 
novating zeal  suppressed.  The  disposal  of  land  and  revenue  belonging 
to  the  abolished  convents  produced  great  dissatisfaction  and  complaint: 
they  were  rendered  part  of  the  royal  domains,  and  merely  filled  the  cof- 
fers of  the  emperor.  His  next  attempt  was  upon  the  abbacies,  the  moat 
opulent  and  splendid  of  the  religious  establishments.  Several  of  these 
conferred  aright  on  the  possessors  of  being  directly  inherent  members  of 
the  states.  In  Brabant  this  high  distinction  and  privilege  in  favour  of 
the  abbots,  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  ebe where;  for  the  whole 
of  the  clergy,  being  the  first  order  of  the  state,  were  represented  by  ab- 
bots only.  Joseph  did  not  at  first  subvert  the  abbacies,  but  as  the  incum- 
bents died,  placed  them  to  be  held  m  eommendamy  which  was  directly 
contrary  to  an  express  article  of  the  Joyous  Entry.  In  the  beginning  of 
1787  he  published  two  edicts,  which  entirely  absorbed  the  consideration 
of  every  smaller  change;  by  these  all  the  tribunab,*  all  the  forms  and 

*  The  principfti  tribunals  were  in  the  villageB;  s  court  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  in  iraaller  eases  delected  his  authority  to  a  set  of  reputable  men 
within  his  district ;  but  in  greater  judged  himself,  bemjc  assisted  by  two  eminent 
counsellors  to  expound  the  laws.  In  the  cities  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands 
of  their  respective  magistrates :  there  was  a  supreme  tribunal  composed  of  six- 
teen judges  and  a  president,  in  wlueh*  causes  eitber  civil  or  crinunal  might  origi- 
nate; md  in  dril  eases  an  appeal  lay  from  the  Inferior  courts.  Bee  Annual  Be- 
gister.  1789,  p.  SOT. 
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course  of  civil  justice,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  established 
and  pursued  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  people  had  so  long  con- 
sidered as  their  glory  and  re2;ardcd  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  were  to 
be  abolished  in  one  day.  The  forms  of  process  in  the  old  courts  were 
fair  and  open:  they  publicly  exhibited  the  series  of  evidence ;  rules  of 
interpretation ;  the  principles  applied,  and  grounds  of  decision.  New 
tribunals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  secrecy  of  despotism  marked  the 
proceedings;  witnesses  were  privately  examined,  the  parties  were  often 
ignorant  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  tried,  and  the  decision  was 
left  to  a  single  judge,  who  was  to  determine  according  to  his  discretion 
without  any  existing  law.  The  persons  appointed  to  this  office  were 
foreigners,*  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  at  least  altogether  regardless  of  their  spirit  and  tenor.  Such 
modes  of  judicial  procedure,  combined  with  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
peror's conduct,  were  considered  as  the  forerunners  of  proscription  and 
tyranny :  they  excited  great  alarm  among  the  people,  not  without  a  de- 
termination to  resist  acts  so  contrary  to  the  compact  by  which  Joseph 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  second  edict  advan- 
cing in  lawless  usurpation,  confirmed  their  resolution  not  quietly  to  sub- 
mit to  the  destruction  of  tlieir  rights. 

The  states  of  the  Netherlands  were  justly  deemed  by  the  people  the 
guardians  of  their  laws,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  in  them  was  vested  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  subjects,  and  granting  subsidies  to  the 
prince.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  had  uniformly  satisfied  both 
parties,  by  liberal  grant  without  burthensome  impost.  The  assembly  of 
the  states  met  annually  at  Brussels,  and  having  performed  the  most  ma- 
terial part  of  their  business,  intrusted  the  rest  to  a  select  committee, 
whose  proceedings  they  reviewed  at  the  following  meeting.  This  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  constitution  was  no  less  valued  than  the  judicative, 
but  the  emperor,  in  his  second  edict,  proclaimed  its  subversion ;  he 
abolished  the  old  institutions  and  forms,  and  substituted  an  engine  of 
state  under  the  name  of  a  council  of  general  government,  which,  while 
it  drew  all  public  a^irs  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  action,  was  to  be 
ruled  by  the  court  minister,  who  was  placed  at  its  head.  Without 
nominally  annihilating  the  assembly  of  the  states,  the  new  form  of 
government  really  destroyed  its  powers :  it  ordained,  that  the  states  might 
nominate  a  deputy,  who,  if  approved  of  by  the  minister,  had  his  council, 
might  be  a  member  of  that  council,  and  when  required  by  the  minister 
was  to  sign  all  the  acts  formerly  exercised  by  the  states,  but  now  to  be 
proposed  by  the  council.  Thus  the  states  were  really  to  have  no  other 
power  but  to  subscribe  imperial  mandates ;  and  their  authority  was  to  bo 
exercised  by  a  nominal  representative  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
and  his  council :  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  council  was  farther  to  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  of  police  and  revenue :  all  persons  even  suspected,  or 
pretended  to  be  suspected,  were  the  objects  of  inquisitorial  procedure, 
by  order  of  the  council  and  minister  from  whose  decrees  tliere  lay  no 

•The  baron  de  Martmi,  an  Italian,  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  with  the 
title  of  Imperial  Conrjmissarjs  to  establish  and  regulate  the  new  tribunals,  and  to 
prescribe  to  a  nation,  which  had  for  many  ages  gloried  in  the  fro'-dom,  as  well  as 
tlie  equity  of  its  civil  Institutions,  in  what  manner  justice  should  be  dispensed  in 
future. 
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appeaL    When  the  nature  and  extent  of  thi*  deipotic  usurpation  was 
understood  and  comprehended,  the  people  very  loudly  expressed  indig- 
nant resentment  against  so  daring  a  violation  of  that  convention,  by 
which  only  the  archduke  of  Austria  held  the  limited  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands.     In  language  less  mindful  of  his  rank  than  descriptive 
of  his  conduct,  Aiey  plainly  and  unequivocally  charged  Joseph  with 
having  violated  the  inaugural  compact  and  oath,  and  not  obscurely  inti- 
mated, that  a  breach  of  a  conditional  contract  by  one  of  the  parties 
absolved  the  other  from  its  obligations.     Those  who  were  most  favoura- 
ble to  the  emperor,  alleged,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  proceeded  from 
nufltaken  views  of  the  public  good;  and  not  from  a  design  upon  their 
liberties :  acconSng  to  such  advocates  he  had  suppressed  the  ancient  tribu- 
nals, that  the  people  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  justice  in  a  less  expensive 
and  more  compendious  way,  and  his  alteration  of  the  government  was 
designed  to  give  it  more  simplicity  and  energy :  the  small  military  force 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  sovereignty ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  partial  and  false  repre- 
sentations, and  mided  by  evil  counsellors.     The  reply  to  this  species  of 
vindication  was  obvious ;  whether  violation  of  their  dearest  rights  pro- 
ceeded from  the  despotic  intentions,  or  the  defective  judgement  of  the 
sovereign,  it  was  equally  incumbent  on  subjects  to  defend  their  constitu- 
tional liberties ;  though  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  was,  \n  all  his  do- 
minions, such  as  to  evince  a  narrow  understanding,  yet  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  every  other  part,  it  was  so  uniformly  directed  to  one  object,  the  inva- 
sion of  property  to  increase  his  own  revenue,  tliat  misinformation  and 
erroneous  reasoning  did  not  account  for  its  general  tenor :  no  perion 
could  he  a  sysietntUic  robber  by  mistake. 

The  emperor's  chief  counsellor  was  the  count  Belgiojoso,  his  minister, 
a  Milanese,  a  great  favorite  of  his  master ;  and  who  possessing  all  the 
subtlety,  artifice,  and  crooked  policy  of  an  Italian  statesman,  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  open,  frank  and  honest  Flemings.     The  go> 
vemor-general,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  and  his  wife,  the  archduchess, 
•tfter  to  the  emperor,  were  extremely  popular,  and  never  suspected  of 
promoting  any  unconstitutional  designs  ;  but  the  minister  possessed  the 
real  power  of  government.     Belgiojoso  proceeded  to  a  violent  exercise 
of  ihe  powers  so  lawlessly  usurped  ;  indeed,  if  he  had  conceived  a  design 
of  extending  and  consolidating  a  revolt,  he  could  not  have  formed  a  more 
efficacious  plan  for  the  purpose :  having  excited  the  resentment  of  the  civil 
orders,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  established  judicature  and  legislature,  he 
next  attacked  the  clerical  order,  not  as  before,  by  suppressing  certain  fhi- 
temities,  the  least  essential  to  the  church,  bat  those  institutions  which 
nourishc<I  its  appropriate  learning,  prc.<«crved  its  most  important  rights, 
and  that  litcratiurc  and  science  from  which  it  chiefly  derived  its  influence. 
The  principal  university  of  Brabant  was  the  Louvain,  one  of  the  most 
relebrated   schooU    of  Roman  catholic  theology :    distinguished  for 
the  extraordinary  roverence  with  which  it  r^arded  the  supreme  pontif!^ 
by  its  prolbond  respect  for  the  priesthood,  andcoosequently  highly  prized 
by  zealous  votaries  of  the  Romish  church  :  all  its  colleges  were  abolish- 
ed, and  a  general  seminary  was  established,  in  which,  by  an  edict,  all 
yobth  designed  for  the  church  were  required  to  pursue  their  theological 
studies.     For  this  new  school  a  German  rector  and  professors  were  ap- 
pi)ifited,  to  ihc  exclusion  of  native  teachers.     Such  a  change,  violating 
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the  ecclesiastical  coofititution,  and  tending  to  introduce  new  doctrines  of 
theology >  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  bishops,  the  university,  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  Low  Countries,  so  long  famous  for  the  purity  of  its  catholic 
faith;  the  Louvain,  tbe  nurse  of  holy  religion,  was  to  be  contaminated 
with  the  heresies  in  which  Germany  abounded.  The  minister  enjoined 
father  Godefroy,  visitor  of  the  capuchins  at  Brussels,  to  send  the  young 
students  of  his  order  to  be  educated  in  the  general  seminary :  this  clergy- 
man refused  to  comply.  Belgiojoso  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
Brussels  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  emperor's  dominions  in  three  days. 
Such  a  violent  act  afforded  a  new  subject  of  complaint  to  those  who  were 
zealous  in  religion,  and  strengthened  the  abhorrence  of  the  new  seminary  ; 
but  it  increased  the  aipprehensionR  of  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power, 
which  were  already  so  generally  entertained.  The  emperor  and  hm. 
counsellors  appeared  to  have  adopted,  respecting  his  richest  and  most 
productive  dominions,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  principles  that  can 
actuate  tlie  conduct  of  a  government,  that  subjects  are  mei-cly  to  be  consi-' 
dered  <u  a  source  of  re\'>enne,  and  the  expediency  of  political  plans  and 
acts  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  to  supply  the  coffers  of  the  prince. 
The  discontents  and  commotions  in  the  Netherlands  very  greatly  di<: 
minished  its  financial  efficiency,  and  consequently  defeated  the  purpose 
which  the  authors  of  the  innovations  meant  chiefly  to  promote.  The 
minister,  pretending  to  impute  the  defalcation  to  contraband  traffic,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  summary  and  arbitrary  way  against  persons  whom  ho  profess-* 
cd  to  suspect  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  commerce.  One  respectable  and 
eminent  merchant  who  hold  a  contract  with  government,  was,  after  hiii 
accounts  had  been  closed  and  passed,  charged  with  a  fraud  :  he  challen- 
ged his  accusers  to  make  good  their  assertions  by  a  fair  and  open  trial, 
aiirccably  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  but  instead  of  a  legal  inquiry,  lie 
was  seized  by  armed  soldiers,  and  hurried  away  to  Vienna.  So  Aa^rant 
a  tyranny,  joined  to  tlie  general  system,  impressed  the  people  with  a 
beUef,  that  their  only  alternative  was  sut^ection  to  foreign  despotism,  or 
vigorous  and  immediate  resistance. 

In  Brabant  the  constitution  had  been  the  most  precipe,  and  its  violai* 
tio  18  the  most  manifest ;  and  there  the  resistance  was  tlie  most  prompt. 
In  Brussels  the  uompanies  of  arts  and  trades,  nine  in  number,  chose 
representatives,  each  known  by  the  name  of  syndic :  these  delegates 
constituted  a  corporation,  entitled  the  syndics  of  the  nine  nations :  they 
possessed  not  only  municipal  power,  but  also  very  considerable  political 
direction  in  the  choice  of  members  for  tbe  assembly  of  tbe  states ;  and 
being  composed  of  the  chief  citizens,  thoy  added  extensive  influence  to 
their  strength.  This  was  the  first  pubhc  body  which  expressed  its  sen- 
timents concerning  the  usurpations :  they  drew  up  a  plain,  bold  memo- 
rial, that  stated  actual  facts  and  obvious  consequences  ;  and  enumerated 
Uie  conditions  on  which  the  prince  of  the  Iiow  Countries  held  his  sove- 
reignty, as  set  forth  in  the  Joyous  Entry;  the  representation  quoted 
Joseph's  inaugural  oath  to  observe  the  prescribed  stipulations,  and  his 
actual  conduct,  which  was  a  systematic  violation  of  his  engagements  ; 
and  concluded,  that  "  if  the  sovereign  shall  infringe  upon  the  articles  of 
the  Joyous  Entry,  his  subjects  shall  be  discliarged  from  all  duty  and 
service  to  him,  until  such  time  as  due  reparation  shall  be  made  for  su^h 
infringements."  This  animated  remomslrance  inspirited  and  guided  the 
other  cities,  and  ulso  the  othor  pru^il)CCii;  and  the  people  in  general 
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were  detcnnined  to  assert  their  rights ,  but  before  they  should  commence 
any  active  exertions,  tbey  waited  the  meeting  of  tlie  states,  tbat  they 
might  know  how  far  they  could  trust  to  their  counsel  and  co-operation. 

The  assembly  met,  and  the  very  first  step  demonstrated  tiie  firm  and 
resofute  part  which  they  intended  to  act.     An  application  having  been 
made  for  subsidies,  they  totally  refused  to  grant  supplies  until  grievances 
were  redressed;  they  sent  immediate  orders  to  the  collectors  of  the 
revenues  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  financial  ofiicers  appointed  by  the  new 
eouicil,  since  tiiey  exercised  an  authority  which  was  not  admitted  by 
the  Flemish  constitution :  they  then  drew  up  a  declaration  of  rights,  a 
statement  of  grievances,  and  an  exhibition  of  consequences,  both  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  syndics,  and  which  avowed 
their  detenniaation  to  persevere  in  maintaining  the  constitution  of  their 
ancestors;  this  manifesto  they  addressed  to  the  governor-general.     At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Yandemoot,  a  counsellor  of  Brussels,  and  an  eminent 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  tiberty,  published  a  treatise  addressed  to  the 
states,  in  which,  trom  ancient  documents,  he  traced  out  and  elucidated 
the  constitution  of  BrabaaU     The  states  not  only  ordered  this  treatise 
to  be  read  in  their  presence,  bnt  decreed  public  thanks  to  the  author,  for 
having  so  ak>!y  and  justly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  states 
of  Flandera  and  Hainault  concurred  in  the  determination  to  resist  all  the 
unconstitutional  changes.    The  governors  general  endeavoured  to  break 
the  force  of  the  opposition  by  small  concessions  and  liberal  priMnises : 
the  Italian,  to  Ids  great  surprise,  found  that  the  Flemings  were  not  to  be 
iatimidafced ;  and  until  he  could  be  supplied  vvith  an  adequate  force,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  more  appropriate  instruments  of  his  country,  duplicity 
and  deception :  the  attempt,  however,  was  now  too  late ;  the  patriots 
persevered  in  their  eflbrt.^,  and  held  out  to  the  minister  the  terrors  of  an 
ancient  statute  of  Brabant,  lliat  declared  it  lawful  to  apprehend  and  to 
(Minish  any  person  who  sliould  obstinately  pci-sist  in  obstructing  the  publie 
good  :  they  abolished  the  new  seminaries  and  other  unconstitutional  in« 
novations;  urged  the  governors-generalispeedily  to  redress  their  grievan- 
ces; and  added,  that  the  people  were  in  such  a  ferment,  that  they  couJd 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  longer  delay*     The  minister  had 
hitherto  obstructed.eoncessions  on  the  side  of  the  governors-general,  but 
now  pretended  no  longer  to  oppose  conciliatory  measures :  alarmed  at 
the  revolution  in  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  a  people  from  whom  they 
had  before  experienced  the  most  affectionate  attachment,  the  governors 
resolved  as  far  as  their  power  eixtended  to  restore  the  tran4|uillity  and 
happiness  of  the  provinces.     They  issued  a  decree  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  declaring  that  all  arrangements  contrary  to  the  Joyous  Entry  should 
be  entirely  set  aside,  and  that  due  reparation  should  be  made  for  all  iii^ 
fringements  on  that  great  charter  which  the  people  hold  so  sacred  :  tliey 
hoped  the  emperor  would  ratify  this  declaration,  and  promised  to  exert 
their  utmost  itiduenco  with  hiui  to  accomplish  such  a  dcsirablo  purpose. 
This  proclamation  at  first  diffused  general  joy  throuj^h  the  Netherlands ; 
but  these  sentiments  wore  interrupted  by  doubts  couccrniug  the  ompcror^s 
ratification.     Joseph,  instead  of  sanctioning  tlie  decree,  despatched  a 
mandate  to  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  strongly  cxprcssuig  his 
astonishment,  indignation  and  displeasure,  at  those  intrmperate  and  vid- 
lent  measures  which  the  states  had  adopted,  and  tluit  bold  defiance  which 
ihey  had  given  to  his  authority :  his  edicts  had  uot  been  intended  to 
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fubreft  the  eonstiiution,  but  to  correct  ancietit  abuses  and  to  make 
salutary  reforms.  As  a  proof  of  their  obedience,  he  required  the  states 
of  each  province  to  send  deputies  to  Vienna,  to  lay  their  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  a  father,  he  would  pardon  the  errors 
and  temerity  of  his  subjectSi  but  would  severely  punish  them  if  they  con- 
tinued refractory. 

Disappointed  by  so  imperious  an  order,  and  so  unfounded  reprehen- 
sion, they  did  not  sink  under  the  insolent  daiflos  of  usurped  authority,  but 
took  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  security.  To  prevent,  however,  mat- 
ters from  coming  to  extremities,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  com{dy  to  a  ccr- 
tainextent  with  his  requisition :  they  appointed  deputies  intrusted  with  very 
limited  powers,  merdytoexpress  the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  testate  their 
grievances,  but  to  come  to  no  conclusions  respecting  public  affairs,  with- 
out the  special  and  immediate  order  of  the  states.  While  the  deputies  were 
on  their  journey,  they  were  informed  that  great  bodies  of  imperial  troops 
were  marching  towards  the  Low  Countries.  Though  this  intelligence 
greatly  agitat^,  yet  it  did  not  depress  the  minds  of  the  Flemings ;  re- 
solved to  maintain  their  liberties  at  every  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
they  calculated  their  strength  and  resources,  and  found  them  much  su- 
perior to  those  with  which  the  Dutch  had  formeriy  resisted  Spanish  des- 
potism :  they  hoped  for  the  interference  of  the  powers  that  were  already 
inimical  to  Joseph's  ambition ;  and  that  France  in  particular  would  will- 
ingly accept  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherland  provinces,  so  beneficial 
and  commodious,  upon  the  constitutional  conditioos  which  they  would 
most  gladly  olfer.  The  governors-general  having  been  called  to  Vienna, 
to  be  present  when  the  deputies  should  appear  before  the  emperor ;  count 
Murray,  a  nobleman  of  Scottish  extraction,  commander  of  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  was  appointed  governor  during  their  absence. 
This  officer,  a  man  of  prudence  and  temper,  endeavoured  to  accoromodato 
matters  by  moderating  the  fervour  of  tlie  people,  and  the  imporious- 
ness  of  the  sovereign.  The  Flemings,  meanwhile,  were  turned  with 
the  most  anxious  expectation  to  the  reception  of  their  deputies  at  Vi- 
enna: and  the  first  accounts  were  very  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
When  presented  to  the  emperor  they  were  received  with  all  that  angry 
haughtiness  which  narrow  understandings  and  ilht>eral  sentiments  in 
power  produced  to  real  or  supposed  inferiors,  when  they  are  the  objects 
of  displeasure.  Undismayed  by  imperious  insolence,  the  deputies  suited 
their  grievances;  but  Joseph  informed  them,  that  before  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  explain  himself  upon  that  subject,  there  were  certain  pre- 
liminary articles  that  count  Murray  would  communicate  to  bis  states  : 
the  articles  were,  that  tilings  should  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  in 
which  they  had  stood  at  the  meeting  of  the  states ;  that  the  new  tribunal 
council  and  seminaries  abolished  by  the  Flemings  should  be  restored, 
the  8id»sidies  paid,  and  tlie  volunteers  dismissed  :  if  these  articles  wero 
not  executed,  the  Austrian  army  should  proceed  in  its  march  to  tho 
Netherlands. 

The  Flemings  with  groat  indignation  refused  to  comply,  and  between 
volunteer  corps,  and  parties  of  soldiers,  quarrels  and  skirmishes  arose, 
not  without  the  eH^ision  of  blood  ;  every  thing,  notwitlistandin^  tho  con- 
ciliatory cirorta  of  count  Murray,  Hccntcd  tending  to  hostilities,  when 
despatches  arriving  from  the  deputies  totally  changed  the  public  scnli- 
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menis  ;  by  these  it  appeared,  that  harsh  as  the  fiist  reception  of  the  de- 
puties had  beeo,  at  succeeding  interviews  the  emperor  had  declared,  that 
though  he  had  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  throne  to  tes- 
tify &  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  his  Flemish  subjects, 
he  was  really  favourable  to  their  requests ;  and  though  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  re-establishment  of  convents,  nor  to  restore  the  nomination  of 
abbots,  he  would  grant  all  the  other  principal  articles :  he  never  propos- 
ed* to  enforce  his  edicts  by  arms,  and  was  willing  to  restore  the  Joyous 
Entry  to  its  primitive  vigour ;  he  intended  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  concert  measures  with  the  states  for  the  welfare  of  his  people*     These 
agreeable  declarations  were  accompanied  with  an  unassuming  and  en- 
gaging politeness  which  manifested,  if  not  the  ability  of  a  statesman,  the 
versatility  of  a  courtier.    The  deputies  were  so  captivated  with  the  man- 
ners and  address  of  the  emperor,  that  they  received  every  assurance 
and  piofesion  with  unbounded  faith  :  their  constituents,  though  not  so 
imi^icit  in  their  confidence,  yet  were  greatly  pleased,  and  at  last  agreed 
to  pay  the  subsidies  into  die  royal  treasury,  as  a  mark  of  their  reliance 
on  the  empetor's  protestations*   The  count  Murray,  in  return,  punished 
a  decIanUion  from  the  emperor,  by  which  the  Joyous  Entry  of  Brabant 
was  to  be  preserved  entire,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  the 
civil  orders ;  the  new  tribunals  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  ancient 
courts  of  judicature  to  resume  their  functions.  The  sovereign  promised, 
that  whoiever  infraction  had  been  made  upon  the  Joyous  Entry,  he  would 
employ  measures  for  granting  redress.     This  accommodation  between 
tlie  emperor  and  his  subjects  diffused  a  general  joy  through  the  Low 
Countries.     But  the  moderate  system  now  adopted  by  Joseph,  by  dis- 
cerning^ politicians,  was  imputed  to  particular  circumstances,  and  not  to 
any  deviation  from  his  general  principles  of  action*    In  his  innovating 
plan  he  had  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Netherlands  would 
make  no  material  opposition,  and  that  his  wishes  might  be  accomplished 
without  distracting  his  attention,  or  withdrawing  his  force  from  the  execu- 
tion of  his  other  schemes.     From  the  spirit  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the 
Flemings  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  submission  without  a 
considerable  army,  the  employment  of  which  in  that  service  would  weaken 
liis  efforts  against  the  Turks ;  he  therefore  abandoned  one  unjustifiable 
project  of  aggression,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  promote  another ; 
and  it  was  inferred,  that  really  he  had  only  postponed  his  design  respect- 
ing the  Low  Countries  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.     The  great 
objectf  of  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  to  establish  one  simple  uniform 
nnljtary  system  of  government  through  all  the  parts  of  his  vast  dorainions. 
This  purpose  wasobstructedin  the  Netherlands  by  the  present  concession ; 
there  were,  besides,  important  articles  left  unsettled,  which  might  be  the 
ground  of  liiture  dispute.     His  expressions,  upon  being  more  closely  c\- 
nmined  than  during  the  first  ebullitions  of  joy,  were  found  to  be  general 
and  vague.     On  reficction,  the  Flemings  perceived  that  they  held  no 
pledge  firom  the  sovereign  but  his  promises,  while  in  disbanding  tlie 
militia  they  had  given  the  most  solid  and  substantial  security  on  their 
part.;];  The  emperor,  after  he  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  lenient 

*  See  declaration  of  ibe  caiperar  to  the  states  of  the  Bclglc  i'ruvinces;  State 
Papers,  July  3, 1787. 
t  Annual  Register,  1787,  cbap.  <iiu 
«  Aosttal  Raster,  1789,  p.  38. 
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and  conciliatory  conduct  of  count  Murray,  appointed  another  commander 
in  chief,  who  had  no  local  connexions  in  the  Netherlands ;  this  was  general 
Dalton,  a  soldier  of  fortune  from  Ireland,  brave  and  enterprising,  but 
whose  principle  of  conduct  was  simply  obedience  to  his  master's  orders, 
whateyer  they  might  be,  or  whatever  rights  they  might  violate.  He  had 
been  employed  against  the  rebellious  mountaineers  of  Transylvania,  and 
acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  military  efforts ;  but  had  been 
noted  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  prisoners.  Count  Traut- 
mansdorff  was  appointed  to  the  civil  government,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries,  as  he  was  a  man  of  very  amiable  dispositions, 
and  extremely  popular ;  but  |it  was  soon  found,  that  in  power  he  was 
totally  subordinate  to  Dalton.  The  governors*general  were  by  the 
emperor's  new  plan  to  be  mere  pageants  of  state  and  splendour,  without 
any  share  of  the  government. 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  emperor^s  perseverance  in  the  plan  which 
he  pretended  to  relinquish,  was  an  attack  upon  the  university  of  Louvain. 
While  the  Flemings  were  cherishing  the  hopes  of  preserving  their  re* 
vered  constitution,  and  indulging  the  convivial  festivity  of  the  Christmas 
season,  exhilarated  by  the  flattering  prospect,  a  peremptory  order  arrived 
in  the  emperor's  name  to  the  members  of  Louvain  university,  command- 
ing them,  without  deliberation,  delay,  or  remonstrance,  immediately  to 
enregister  in  their  archives,  and  submit  to,  the  system  of  reform  pre- 
scribed by  the  sovereign.  These  mandates  the  university  peremptorily 
refused  to  obey :  they  pleaded  their  constitutional  rights,  and  appealed 
to  the  laws  and  justice  of  their  country  for  protection.  The  minister,  in 
his  reply  to  this  appeal,  propounded  a  very  simple,  and  comprehensive 
principle,  that  mbjuis  mul  not  plead  rigfUsy  laioSj  ju$tice,  or  Iheir  con- 
itituiion,  against  tiu  mU  of  the  wvereign.  Declarations  were  issued, 
commanding  them  to  conform  to  the  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and  threat- 
ening the  severest  vengeance  against  all  persons  who  should  dare  to  as<- 
sert  a  right  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  imperial  majesty.  These  dictato- 
rial menaces  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  university,  which  was  de- 
termined to  assert  its  freedom.  Count  TrautmausdorfTwas  now  become 
entirely  subservient  to  Dalton,  and  in  his  conduct  showed,  that  the  ami- 
able dispositions  and  pleasing  manners  which  had  rendered  htm  so  po- 
pular, were  not  fortified  by  vigour,  or  secured  by  virtuous  principles. 
This  minister,  by  the  direction  of  Dalton,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand  coun^ 
cil  of  Brabant,  requiring  their  elTorts  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  refrac- 
tory university,  and  specifying  the  time  before  which  the  mandate  was  to 
bo  executed  :  the  council,  with  a  dignifiod  indignation  replied,  that  the 
letter  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  their  laws,  tended  1o  despotism^  and 
must  be  revoked.  The  minister  replied,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  abso- 
lute determination  that  on  xohafevcr  subject  he  signijied  his  willy  obcdieftre 
must  follow;  and  he  gave  them  twenty-four  hours  for  publishing  the  de- 
cree. His  commination  being  still  disregarded,  the  following  day  ho 
sent  a  notice,  that  if  the  decrees  were  not  published  within  two  hours,  lio 
should  have  recourse  to  the  dire  expedient  of  cannon  and  bayonets,  which 
his  majesty  had  most  expressly  prescribed.  The  council  still  paid  not 
the  smallest  attention  to  tliose  insolent  threats ;  Dalton  drew  up  a  re<ii- 
ment  of  infantry  near  the  coimcil  house,  and  ordered  an  ensign  with  a 
party  of  troops  to  patrolo  the  streot.s.  This  oflicer,  young,  incx]>crioni'.t'd, 
aud  desirous  uf  showing  power,  on  sonic  triflifig  dujlurhauccy  oEiiurcd  uia 
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moa  to  fire  a  platoon  among  the  multitude,  killed  six  of  the  people^  and 
wounded  many  more  :  the  juvenile  instrument  of  military  despotism  and 
murder,  dreading  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people,  hastily  fled  with  his 
party  to  the  main  body  of  soldiers.  The  emperor,  informed  of  this  achieve- 
ment, highly  applauded  the  ensign's  conduct,  and  desired  Dalton  to 
inform  him  he  might  expect  promotion  on  the  first  vacancy  :  he  also  ex- 
pressed his  warmest  gratitude  to  Dalton  for  iupporting  the  dignity  of  the 
military  characttr,  and  impressing  the  peopU  tctth  a  due  dread  of  ike  soU 
diers.     This  massacre,  unimportant  (the  emfbror  said)  as  it  wu  m 
iudf  might  produce  a  salutary  effect ;  but  to  insure  obedience  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Dalton  to  persevere  in  the  same  meritorious  conduct.*     The 
army  being  once  employed  against  the  people,  constant  insolence  and 
frequent  bloodshed  were  the  result.     The  pe<^le  expressed  their  indig- 
nation in  riots  and  tumults  :  one  of  these  being  quelled  without  firing  a 
shot,  the  emperor  in  a  letter  to  his  ministers,  testified  his  disapprobation 
of  such  forbearance,  and  desired  it  might  not  be  repeated.     Trautmans- 
dorff  declared,  that  if  the  troops  serving  in  the  Netherlands  were  not  suf- 
ficient, forty  thousand  men  would  immediately  enter  the  Low  Countries : 
this  assertion  his  hearers  well  knew  to  be  a  boasting  bravado,  as  the  empe- 
ror's troops  were  elsewhere  fully  employed*     It  is  freciuently  difficult  to 
discover  the  precise  motive  for  conduct  which  is  dictated  by  unprincipled 
wickedness,  and  guided  by  extreme  folly.     As  Joseph's  armies  were  en 
^aged  in  the  Tuikish  war,  policy  obviously  dictated  forbearance  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  in  the  west,  that  he  might  efiectually  promote  aggression 
and  spoliation  in  the  east.     His  force  in  the  IjOW  Countries  was  very  in- 
atl equate  to  his  despotic  purposes,  or  to  the  cruel  intentions  of  his  deputy. 
At  the  very  time  tlmt  the  emperor  was  eojoining  perseverance  in  military 
despotism  to  his  willing  and  prompt  underling,  he,  through  the  governors- 
f^eneral,  issued  a  declaration,  setting  forth  his  tender  afiection  to  his  suh- 
jrcts,  bis  desire  of  satisfying  their  wishes,  the  complete  return  of  his 
favour,  and  liis  determination  to  give  the  Low  Countries  most  convincing 
proofs  of  his  benevolence  and  confidence*     Flagrant  as  the  duplicity  of 
these  professions  were,  their  us(;lcssne.ss  was  no  less  obvious :  force,  not 
decqition  was  his  instrument  of  government ;  the  soldiers  could  not  the 
more  easily  massacre  one  man  by  proclaiming  to  him  the  tender  feelings 
of  their  employers :  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  falsehood,  which  could  an- 
swer none  of  the  assertor's  purposes  ;  more  resembling  the  capricious 
versatility  of  a  fro  ward  child,  than  the  steady  policy  of  a  firm  man,  reso- 
lute in  wicked  designs. 

The  interpreter  of  the  emperor's  tenderness  was  Dalton :  among  the 
Foiirccs  of  Dalton's  fame  acquired  in  Transylvania  was  a  g(dlotes'\  of  an 
extraordinary  height  for  hanging  insurgents,  and  he  declared  his  deter- 
niirmtion  to  erect  an  edifice  of  a  like  construction  in  the  great  square  at 
H russets.  He  now  went  to  estabUsh  at  I^ouvain  the  new  professors  of 
divinity ;  and  to  reform  tlio  errors  of  tlieologicai  schools,  the  argument 
employed  was  the  bayonet :  the  rector  and  professors  were  ejected  by  a 
Tile  of  musketeers,  and  the  new  teachers  were  established  by  the  same 
authority.  To  celebrate  the  admission  of  the  imperial  instructors  in 
i.'iL'ology,  the  soldiers  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,*];  who 

•  Annual  Rej^lster,  1789. 

t  Annual  UcKister,  ITSy,  chap.  li. 

*  Annual  Kegisier,  1789,  chap.  ii. 
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couM  not  refrain  from  assembling  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  at  the 
overthrow  of  an  institution^  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been  the  piide 
and  support  of  their  city.  But  although  soldiers  could  inaugurate  per- 
sons appointed  to  i§ach  the  chnstmn  system  according  to  the  imperial 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  they  could  notrcompel  students  to  learn ;  the  pu- 
pib  had  universally  abandoned  the  edleges,  and  the  masters  were  left  to 
deliver  their  lessons,  either  in  empty  halls,  or  without  any  hearers,  but 
their  military  coadjutors.  At  Malines  and  Antwerp  the  massacre  was 
much  more  extensive  than  even  at  Louvain ;  and  personal  security  was 
deemed  so  precarious  in  the  Netherlands,  that  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  iDhabrtants  of  distinction  and  property  sought 
refuge  in  exile.  The  cruel  executions  committed  upon  a  defenceless 
people  by  their  rulers,  in  a  season  of  peace  and  most  profound  tranquil- 
lity, excited  the  abhorrence  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  procured 
asylums  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Confiscation,  despotism,  and  mi- 
litary execution  being  once  established,  property,  hberty,  and  life  being 
insecure,  those  that  still  remained  in  the  country  withdrew  their  capitals 
from  manufacturers  and  commeroe,  and  vested  them  in  foregn  funds,  as 
a  provision  for  their  own  flights,  and  repositories  which  Dalton's  bayonets 
could  not  reach.  In  a  coiuitry  so  recently  eminent  for  industry  and  the 
arts,  trade  was  entirely  stagnant,  and  every  occupation  ceased,  except 
those  which  minister  to  the  necessity  of  hfe :  revenue  proportionably  de- 
clined :  fiscal  productiveness,  the  great  object  of  the  emperor's  tyramiy, 
experienced  a  most  important  diminution :  the  stages  of  Brabant  an- 
nounced a  determination,  under  the  present  outrageous  tyranny,  to  with- 
hold the  supplies.     Such  was  the  state  of  atlairs  at  the  close  of  17SS. 

The  emperor  published  an  edict  annulling  all  his  former  concessions, 
even  recalling  his  inaugural  oath  to  maintain  the  Joyous  Entry ;  and  all 
the  obnoxious  establish  me  nts  of  1787  were  to  be  speedily  restored.  The 
grand  council  of  Brabant  having  refused  to  sanction  so  despotic  an  edict, 
that  constitutional  tribunal  was  suppressed ;  the  management  of  the  re- 
venue, which  had  formed  one  of  its  delegated  departments,  was  vested 
in  a  commission  nominated  by  the  emperor :  no  abbots  were  thenceforth 
to  be  appointed  in  Brabant,  and  flnis  the  clerical  order  was  about  to  bo 
suppressed ;  the  commons  were  to  be  new  modelled  according  to  the  em- 
peror's pleasure  :  the  right  of  granting  subsidies  was  to  be  no  longer 
vested  in  the  states,  but  in  a  council  appointed  by  the  emperor ;  the  Joy- 
ous Entry  was  to  be  abolished  ;  the  whole  government  and  all  its  parts 
were  to  be  modelled  according  to  the  imperial  will.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  year  1789  was  employed  in  executing  these  nefarious  projects  of 
infatuated  ambition.  The  enmity  to  the  dergy,  and  rapacity  for  money, 
two  predominant  features  in  the  emperor's  charactcri  combined  in  dic- 
tating hii*  most  cxtcnflivc  and  systematic  schemes  of  robbery.  By  ono 
df^cree  he  t;equestcred  all  the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  appointed  t^ivil 
otiiccrs  to  manage  their  revenues  for  his  use.* 

Such  a  seizure  of  property,  in  a  country  which  had  so  long  enjoyed 

•  ThehulhorofDodsley's  Annual  lleg:ister  179Uhavinp^  attentively  con»U^c^^et^ 
tlic  detail  of  the  tpoliationi,  says,  tliut  he  supprcused  nt)  less  thana  hundred  ami 
sixty  mona«itic  establishments,  and  that  the  only  precaution  he  appears  to  have 
used  was,  that  in  this  great  stippre^^sion  the  men  were  more  fuvonrcd  than  the 
women:  of  the  male  c^invcnU,  only  I'lrty  wore  seiitiiistcrcd  j  of  the  nuaiierics, 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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the  bleBsings  of  a  free  constitution,  and  of  ecclesiaBtical  posseBsioitf , 
among  a  people  so  devoutly  attached  to  the  priesthood,  excited  veiy 
general  resentment,  and  open  remonstrances  from  men,  who  alrea- 
dy indignantly  brooded  over  their  fallen  constitution,  and  meditated 
the  re-assertion  of  their  rights :  they  resolved  no  longer  to  yield  even  the 
appearance  of  submission,  either  to  subordinate  tyranny,  or  the  imperial 
despot  himself.     Stimulated  to  resistance  by  the  strongest  motives  which 
can  inspirit  generous  breasts ;  considering  death  as  preferable  to  slavery ; 
and  recalling  to  their  minds  those  gallant  exertions  by  which  a  kindled 
people  had  emancipated  themselves  from  an  Austrian  despot  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  trusted  that  with  much  greater  resources,  against  a 
foe  less  powerful,  they  would  be  no  less  successful  in  resisting  an  Aus- 
trian despot  of  the  eighteenth  ;*  besides  their  own  resources,  so  valuable 
and  efficacious,  in  the  riches,  population,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
nature  of  the  country,  they  might  reasonably  expect  support  from  the  arms 
of  Prussia,  and  even  of  her  maritime  confederates.     The  emperor  waa 
engaged  in  (he  Turkish  war,  and  his  force  greatly  impaired  by  thedis-^ 
astrous  events  which  it  had  produced :  though  emigration  was  very  pre- 
valent, yet  the  refugees  chiefly  sought  shelter  in  the  most  adjacent  states, 
and  had  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  by  describing 
the  dreadful  oppressions  from  which  they  had  fled.     With  the  emigrants 
^e  Flemish  patriots  maintained  a  very  close  conespondence,  and  con- 
certed with  them  the  plan  and  commencement  of  open  resistance.     Dal- 
ton,  meanwhile,  despatched  part  of  his  troops  to  seize  eveiy  person 
suspected  of  disaffeetion,  and  carried  the  system  of  proscription  and  mur- 
der to  a  more  enormous  extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  tyranny, 
while  Trautmansdorfl*  acted  as  the  civil  instrument  of  oppression.    A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  blow  op  the  houses  of  these  t3rrants  with  gunpow- 
der ;  during  the  confusion  to  seize  the  gates  of  Brussels  and  the  arsenal, 
and  admit  bodies  of  emigrants,  who  were  prepared,  and  to  be  ready  at 
hand  for  that  purpose :  the  execution  of  this  plot  was  fixed  for  August 
1789  ;  but  being  discovered,  a  great  number  of  suspected  persons  were 
apprehended.    While  the  ministers  were  inflicting  summary  punishments, 
the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  patriots  called  their  attention  to  more 
formidable  objects.     About  the  middle  of  September  1789,  the  duke  of 
Ursel,  and  the  prince  of  Aremburg,  count  of  la  Mark,  bis  son,  with  the 
other  nobles  who  had  retired  to  Breda,  were  joined  by  the  archbishop  of 
Malines  or  Mechlin,  primate  of  the  catholic  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  most  if  not  all  the  states  of  Brabant,  both  civil  and  eccle- 

*  There  was  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  Joseph  If,  and 
his  ancestor  Philrp  11.  of  Spain;  though  theTornner  was  the  professed  chkmpion 
of  toleratton*  the  latter  of  intolerance,  the  principle  of  both  was  much  more 
nearly  allied  than  would  appear  from  a  superficial  view  of  their  respective  ab* 
jects.  Each  sought  to  model  the  opinions  of  mankind  according  to  his  will ;  each 
endeavoured  to  effect  his  purpose  by  violence  ;  each  was  cruel  in  persecuting  all 
those  who  opposed  his  system  :  each  was  imperious  and  despotical ;  both  were 
ambitious  without  ability,  restless  without  enterprise,  aggressive  and  usurping  in 
intention,  mighty  in  project,  but  futile  in  execution,  and  unsuccessful  in  event 
PhiUp,  the  creature  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  votary  of  priestcral^ ;  Joseph* 
the  creature  of  imitation,  was  the  Implicit  votary  of  infidelity:  neither  of  them 
were  folded  by  sound  reasoning  and  original  reflection  ;  both,  in  supporting  their 
Ikvourite  tenets,  and  gratifying  maTignant  passions,  did  much  mischief ;  but  at* 
tempted  much  more  than  their  incapacity  suffered  them  to  perpetrate. 
Voi.  Vni.— 24 
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siastical,  were  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the  regular  and  legal 
assembly  of  the  states  of  that  province  :*  they  framed  and  unanimously 
passed  a  remonstrance  to  the  emperor,  declaring  their  rights,  and  their 
resolutions  to  maintain  them  against  every  violator :  they  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  a  sovereign  who  should  govern 
them  constitutionally,  but  they  would  not  surrender  those  privileges  which 
they  held  in  trust  for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for  posterity  :  they  adjured 
him  to  spare  them  the  cruel  necessity  of  appealing  to  God  and  their 
swords. 

,  The  declaration  of  the  states,  so  contrary  to  his  despotic  sentiments 
and  views,  highly  enraged  the  emperor,  and  he  gave  orders  for  increased 
severity  and  violence  of  mUitary  execution.  The  Belgians  saw  no  hopes 
of  redress,  but  by  their  swords,  and  iu  October  1789,  they  hoisted  the 
standard  of  revolt;  a  body  of  insurgents  took  the  two  small  forts  of 
Lillo  and  Liefenshock  on  the  Scheldt :  in  fort  Lillo,  besides  the  military 
stores,  they  found  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     DaSton  sent  general 
Schroeder  against  the  invaders,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  troops, 
well  disciplined.     On  the  advance  of  this  force  the  insurgents  abandoned 
the  two  forts  and  retreated  towards  Furnhout,  a  small  town  about  eight 
miles  from  the  forts:  the  imperialists  pursued  them  to  the  gates,  and 
forcing  these  open,  entered  the  town :  the  Brabanters  retreating  from 
the  main  street,  drew  the  Austrians  afler  them  until  they  were  inclosed 
in  the  market  place  ;  there  the  patriots  iiriog  from  the  adjoining  houses, 
windows,  and  lanes,  did  great  execution;  the  regulars  being  thus  en- 
snared, and  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were  broken  and  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.     Hope, 
encouraged  by  success,  roused  all  the  patriotic  and  martial  ardour  of  the 
Belgians :  assuming  the  name  of  the  patriotic  army,  they  penetrated  in-^ 
to  the  heart  of  the  country:  in  the  other  provinces,  as  well  as  Brabant, 
the  votaries  of  freedom  flocked  to  the  standard  erected  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  burned  with  impatience  to  join  their  brethren  in  the  field,  that 
they  might  contribute  their  efforts  to  deliver  their  country  from  foreign 
tyrants.     In  the  beginning  of  November  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tirle- 
mont:  a  body  of  patriots  having  been  pursued  by  Bender,  an  Austrian 
general,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  place,  and  were  warmly  supported  by 
its  patriotic  inhabitants.     Bender  having  entered  the  town,  was  very 
vigorously  received  by  the  Flemings,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  com- 
pelled to  retreat.     The  Netherlaoders  now  ventured  to  meet  their  adver- 
saries in  an  open  field,  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  took 
possession  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Lou  vain.     Animated  by  these  suc- 
cesses they  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  strong  city  of  Ghent :  having 
entered  the  town,  they  assailed  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  streets ; 
and  compelled  one  part  of  them  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  barracks,  while 
another  sought  shelter  in  the  citadel.     The  third  day  of  the  siege  the 
barracks  snrrendered ;  the  defendants  of  the  citadel  finding  they  could 
DO  longer  retain  the  place,  committed  the  most  infamous  enormities  in 
the  streets,  but  soon  evacuated  the  garrison :  the  defence  of  Ghent  was 
by  no  means  adequate  in  either  vigour  or  skill  to  the  force  by  which  it 
was  guarded.     Joseph,  desirous  of  winnbg  his  soldiers,  had  given  di- 
rections for  allowing  them  great  laxity;  the  troops  who  were  in  the 

*  Annual  Register,  1^91,  p.  32. 
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Netherlands,  besides  being  recently  freebooters,  and  accustomed  to 
trample  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  conceived  a  most  thorough  coa^* 
tempt  for  the  Flemings  ;  but  when  they  came  to  battle,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  face  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  they  showed  themselves  to 
hare  totally  deviated  from  the  characters  of  Austrian  soldiers,  and  to  be 
as  dastardly  as  they  were  profligate.  The  reduction  of  Ghent  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  Flemish  patriots ;  and  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  enabled  the  states  of  Flanders  to  assemble  in  that  capital  of 
the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  their  public  proceedings, 
giving  a  form  to  their  intended  new  constitution,  and  concluding  a  league 
and  federal  union  with  the  other  provinces.  The  emperor  informed  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  Flemish  patriots,  descended  from  his  des- 
potic haughtiness,  and  endeavoured  by  amicable  promises  to  conciliate 
his  late  subjects:  he  exhorted  the  malcontents  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  trust  for  the  redress  of  real  grievances  te  his  clemency  and  pater- 
nal affection:  dreadful  consequences  (he  said)  would  ensue  if  they  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  the  conquests  which  he  was  now  prosecuting,  and 
pour  into  the  Netherlands  armies  that  were  now  gathering  laurels  from  a 
foreign  enemy.  Endeavouring  partly  to  justify,  and  partly  to  explain 
his  most  obnoxious  acts,  he  otfered  to  revoke  tlie  offensive  edicts,  to 
comply  with  all  their  former  demands,  and  to  grant  a  general,  full,  and 
perpetual  amnesty  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty  within  a  specified 
but  distant  time,  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  alone  excepted  :  but  the  Flem- 
ings had  been  too  often  deceived  by  Joseph  to  repose  any  confidence  in 
his  professions;  and  they  now  paid  t!ie  less  attention  to  his  overtures, 
than  from  their  successes  they  began  to  deem  themselves  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  his  power.  On  the  twentieth  of  November  tlic  states  of 
Flanders  seized  on  the  sovereign  authority  in  their  province,  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  Dutch  neighbours,  assumed  the  title  of  hiizh  and  mighty 
slates :  they  passed  resolutions,  declaring  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited 
all  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  raising,  organizing, 
and  disciplining  an  army,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the  slates  of  Bra- 
bant. The  ardour  and  success  of  their  countrymen  inspired  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brussels  with  the  desire  and  hope  of  rescuing  their  capital  from 
the  despotic  ministers  of  Joseph.  Intimidated  by  the  victories  of  the 
Flemings,  Dalton  confined  himself  within  the  walls,  and  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  strictly  guarded;  his  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  whereas  the  patriotic  band  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  :  the  sol- 
diers were,  however,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  city:  their 
adversaries  were  at  a  fixed  rendezvous  to  form  a  compact  body,  which 
assailing  the  scattered  enemy,  by  throwing  them  into  partial  confusion 
might  cause  general  disorder,  and  animate  the  other  citizens  to  join  in 
the  conflict.  This  gallant  design  was  executed:  the  Flemish  band  de- 
feated an  Austrian  detachment  in  one  of  the  streets;  the  battle  became 
general,  and  the  insurgents  got  possession  of  the  barracks,  with  two 
thousand  muskets,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  Dalton  retreated  to  the 
great  square,  where,  attempting  to  defend  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  to  give  up  Brussels,  on  being  allowed  to  escape  with  his 
garrison:  he  accordingly  retired  to  Luxemburg:  TrautmansJorff,  with 
the  other  chief  members  of  the  government,  withdrew  to  Liege.  The 
governors-general,  from  their  popularity,  were  not  afraid  of  any  violencei 
yet,  03  the  emperor's  sovereignty  was  no  longer  acknowledged,  they  be- 
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tcN>k  Uienuielves  into  Germany.  The  FleminKs,  in  their  Tictories,  far 
from  imitatiDg  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  imperial  despot's  soldiers,  killed 
DO  one  but  in  battle.  Having  thus  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
chief  towns,  after  celebrating  the  most  solemn  institution  of  religion, 
they  restored  the  ancient  courts  of  justice,  rescinded  all  the  emperor's 
innovating  edicts,  settled  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  com- 
pletely re-established  tranquillity.  The  states  of  Brabant  being  assem- 
bled  at  Brussels,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1789,  bound  themselves  by 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens,  to  preserve  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  constitution  of  their  country,  and  then  proceeded  to  administer  the 
same  oath  to  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Brabant  amidst 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  other  provinces,  except 
lindiurgb,  having  concluded  similar  engagements  concerning  their  re- 
spective internal  constitutions,  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Limburgh 
excepted,  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
restless  changes^  rapacity,  and  usurpations  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
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BetrotpectiTe  view  of  France. — Old  gorernment. — Character  and  ipirit  of  France 
under  Louis  XIT.— Sources  of  submission  to  arbitrary  power— commencing  and 
proeresatve  change  under  LouisXV.— Beginning  of  inndelity. — Voltaire  and  his 
disciples*— Bepnning  of  anti-monarchism -Rousseau  supposes  man  a  perfectible 
bemg.^^Progress  of  bis  doctrines  throogb  the  efforts  of  literature.— Co-opera-> 
ttng  political  causes.— Genera]  impolicy  and  burthensome  expense  of  the 
French  vars  against  Great  Britain.-*-Enormous  expenditure  and  distress^ 
coBsequences  w  the  var  to  support  our  rcTolted  colonies.— Pecuniary  embar- 
rassments.—Varioos  schemes  ot  aHeriation.— CouTention  of  the  notables.— 'Ca- 
lonne  unibids  the  dreadful  state  of  the  finances.— Calonne  proposes  an  equali- 
zation of  public  burthens— incenses  the  privileged  orders.-..Outcry  a^inst  the 
mlnistei^-diigraced-^rettres  into  banishment — Brienne  minister.— Tnfling  and 
inefficient  reforms.— Contests  with  parliaments.— Attempts  of  the  crown  to 
OTerawe  the  refractory— unsueeessful.-i-Arbitrary  suspension  of  parliaments.— 
Kationai  ferment.— Distressed  situation  of  the  king— abandoned  by  many  of  his 
courtiers— resolTes  to  recall  Mr.  Neekar— who  consults  the  conTocation  of  the 
states  general.— Question  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  orders.— Meeting 
of  the  states.— Commons  propose  to  meet  in  one  chamber— opposed  by  the 
crown. — Commons  constitute  themseWes  a  national  assembly,  without  regird  to 
^e  other  orders.- Violence  of  demagogues— Soldiers  infected  with  the  popu- 
lar enthustasm— insubordination  andlicentiousness.— King  orders  troops  to  ap- 
proach to  Pari8.-~Popular  leaders  prepare  to  defend  the  capital.— An  army  of 
volunteers  immediately  rise — attack  the  royal  magazines  to  procure  arms— as- 
sail the  Bastile— Subversion  of  the  old  government.— Declaration  of  rights*— 
fundamental  principle  the  biobts  ov  xait.— First  acts  of  the  revolutionists — > 
power— great  and  general  object  to  subvert  establishment— to  that  object  all 
the  whole  energies  of  the  French  genius  and  character  exerted. — ^Licentious- 
ness of  the  press. — Twenty  thousand  literary  men  employ  themselves  in  stimu- 
lating the  mob  to  outrage. — An  engine  of  government  new  in  the  history  of 
political  establishments.— Clubs— influence  of— extended  by  association— doc- 
trines—influence  and  operation.— Lawless  violence  in  the  country.— Peasants 
turn  upon  the  proprietors.—  some  of  the  nobility  propose  to  sacrifice  a  large 
portion  of  their  privileges  and  property— their  example  imitated  and  emulated. 
—Sacrifices  of  tne  nobles  and  clergy. — Admiration  of  the  coromons.—Propo- 
sition  for  the  seizure  of  church  property — remonstrances  of  the  clergy— disre- 
garded—Parliaments  annihilated — Immunities  sacrificed.— The  law  and  policjr 
of  the  kingdom  overturned.— Scheme  for  voluntary  contributions.— Gold  and 
nlver  sent  to  the  mint— Preparations  for  the  new  constitution— the  authority 
to  be  possessed  by  the  king.— Suspensive  txto— Question,  if  the  assembly  was 
to  be  composed  of  one  or  two  chambers~-carried,  that  there  should  be  only  one. 
— Enghsh  constitution  proposed  as  a  model— rejected.— French  commons  ini- 
mical to  mixed  government— Settlement  of  the  succession— Ferocity  of  the 
people— inflamed  by  scarcity.— Additional  troops  arrive  at  Versailles— enter- 
tainment given  by  the  officers  in  the  palace  to  the  new  comers. — The  ro^al 
family  visit  the  banqueting  room.-«Music  describes  the  sufferings  of  a  captive 
prince — The  queen  having  in  her  arms  the  infant  dauphin  presents  him  to  the 
offieers-^the  ladies  of  the  court  accompany  her.— Effects  of  beauty,  music,  and 
wine,  combined— Unguarded  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  soldiers— trample  on  the 
national  cockade.— Report  of  this  entertainment  at  Paris.— Rage  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  revolutionists.— Activity  and  influence  of  the  fish-women  and  cour- 
tezans—The mob  determines. to  bring  the  king  to  Paris— expedition  of  the 
women  for  that  ptirpose— hang  priests  and  aristocrats— march  to  Versailles— 
overawe  the  legislature^break  into  the  assembly  and  take  possession  of  the 
speaker's  chair.-~Mob  amolt  the  paUice-'»ttempt  to  murder  Uie  qveeii— pre- 
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vented  by  the  heroism  of  her  defenders. — Kin^  and  queen  agree  to  depart  for 
Paris.— Mournful  procession  of  a  degraded  monarch. — Farther  proceedings  at 
Paris.— The  existing  government  endeavoured  to  quell  the  mob — severe  prose- 
cutions for  that  purpose.—Eifects  of  the  French  revohition  in  Britain.— Detest- 
ing the  old  French  government  and  not  acquainted  with  the  new,  Britons  ap- 
prove of  the  revolution  as  friendly  to  liberty. —Sentiments  of  various  classes— 
respectively  diifering,  concur  in  favouring  the  French  revolution. 

The  event  which  rendered  the  year  17S9  most  important  to  Britons, 
and  all  the  civilized  world,  was  the  French  revolution,  the  causes  and 
means  of  which  extraordinary  change  it  requires  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  scene  of  operation  to  investigate  and  comprehend.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  one  of  those  feudal  aristocra- 
cies, which  the  northern  conquerors  established  over  Europe.  The  de- 
gree of  civil  and  political  liberty  that  extended  to  the  commons  was 
\ery  inconsiderable  in  France,  as  in  most  other  countries,  except  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  The  power  of  the  king  in  the  middle  ages 
was  extremely  limited ;  the  country  consisted  of  a  collection  of  princi- 
palities, in  each  of  which, the  lord  superior  enjoyed  an  arbitrary  sway, 
and  held  the  people  in  a  condition  of  abject  vassalage.  This  state  of 
relative  power  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  underwent  material 
changes.  The  kings  had  one  general  object,  diminution  of  baronial 
authority ;  prudence  required  the  barons  to  unite  for  their  common  ad- 
vantage, yet  they  had  respectively  separate  interests  which  much  more 
constantly  occupied  their  attention.  By  sow^ing  discord  between  these 
turbulent  chieflains,  the  sovereigns  rendered  their  aggregate  force  less 
formidable.  Conquests,  escheats,  or  treaties,  united  several  fiefs  to 
the  crown :  Louis  XL  considerably  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
the  feudal  aristocracy  was  entirely  destroyed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
the  separate  sovereignties  were  consolidated  into  one  entire  mass.*  As 
the  people  had  been  without  liberty  under  feudal  lords,  they  continued  to 
be  in  servitude  under  the  monarch :  before  the  total  reduction  of  the 
aristocracy,  they  had  indeed  possessed  an  assembly  of  states,  but  so 
modelled,  that  the  commons  had  Uttle  real  share  of  the  power:  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  were  closely  connected  by  immunities  and  other  privi- 
leges, and  could  easily  overpower  the  third  estate.  From  the  admini- 
stration of  Richelieu,  France  had  been  without  even  the  appearance  of 
a  legislative  voice :  every  privilege  qf  the  subject  was  under  tlie  control 
of  a  government  habitually  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  The  men  of  wealth 
and  distinction  were  purchased  either  by  courtly  honours,  presents,  pen- 
sions, or  a  lavish  waste  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  which  was  endeavoured  to 
be  exclusively  wrung  from  the  grasp  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  labo- 
rious. Liberty  and  even  life  were  insecure,  if  either  interfered  with  the 
will  of  the  prince.  Instead  of  making  a  part  subservient  to  the  whole; 
estimating  either  permanent  regulations,  or  temporary  measures,  by  the 
aggregate  of  happiness  which  they  were  calculated  to  produce;  the  old 
government  of  France  administered  the  whole  according  to  the  pleasure 
and  caprice  of  a  very  small  part ;  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  twenty-four 
millions  was  of  little  account  when  compared  with  the  freak  or  fancy  of 
the  prince,  the  interest  or  inclination  of  his  favourites.  The  suggestion 
of  a  priest  or  a  prostitute  would  desolate  a  whole  province,t  ^^^  ^i*^^® 

•  See  introduction  to  this  history. 

f  See  in  Render's  Tour  through  Germany,  an  account  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate. 
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from  that  countiy  its  most  industrious  inhabitants.  The  nobility  and  cler- 
gy, and  aJso  the  magistrates,  were  exempted  from  their  share  of  the 
public  burthens;  the  taxes,  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  rich  and  the 
great,  felJ  upon  the  poor.     These  tyrannical  exactions  were  rendered 
more  cruelly  oppressive  by  the  established  mode  of  extortion ;  the  reve* 
nue  was  farmed,  and  farther  leased  by  the  principal  undertakers  to  others, 
and  by  these  to  subordinate  collectors  with  advance  of  rent;  in  the  va- 
rious steps  of  intermediation  between  the  payer  of  the  impost  and  the 
government,  much  greater  sums  were  squeezed  from  the  commons  than 
ever  found  their  way  to  tiie  public  treasury.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue 
principally  constituted  the  monied  class,  or  at  least,  were  the  greatest 
capitalists;*  in  them  government  had  its  chief  resource  for  loans  to  car* 
ry  on  the  projects  of  extravagant  ambition,  and  infatuated  aggression. 
Many  of  the  nobility  from  their  prodigality  were  poor  notwithstanding 
their  immunities  and  donatives,  and  from  these  men  had  the  means  of 
supply;  the  court,  therefore,  very  readily  connived  at  roost  flagrant  ex- 
tortions in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  as  the  commons  only  were  to 
suffer  by  the  spoliation. 

The  old  government  of  France,  was,  no  doubt,  liable  to  these  and 
other  objections,  both  in  its  principles  and  practice ;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive  system.  Its 
vices  appeared  the  more  glaring  to  pohtical  observers,  by  being  contrast- 
ed with  the  constitution  of  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  France.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  circumstance  produced  to  that  system,  still  less  estimation 
than  it  really  deserved.  To  Britons  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable 
scheme  of  policy,  and  must  have  crushed  the  energy  of  the  British 
character,  which  in  a  great  measure  results  from  civil  and  political  liber- 
ty ;  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  restraint  is  necessary  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  dispositions  of  a  nation  as  well  as  an  individual.  The 
French  minds,  sentiments,  and  habits,  appeared  to  require  a  stronger 
curb  than  the  British ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  authorities  which  were 
to  control  the  violence,  regulate  tlie  vivacity,  and  guide  the  versatile  in- 
stability of  the  Gallic  character,  were  by  no  means  well  placed.  The 
power  was  not  exerted  for  rendering  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  subjects 
which  even  their  tempers  would  admit;  it  was  much  more  arbitrary  than 
was  expedient  for  a  civilized  people  to  tolerate.  The  great  mass  of  the 
commons  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown  ;t  such  a  condition  only  profound  ignorance,  fear,  or 
infatuation  could  suffer.  It  was  natural  for  intelligent  and  ingenious 
men  to  see  the  imperfections  of  the  arbitrary  government,  and  to  wish 
for  a  reform  of  various  abuses.  The  splendid  actions  of  Louis  XIY. 
notwithstanding  their  real  impolicy,  dazzled  his  subjects;  his  ostentatious 
displays  to  other  nations  of  his  superiority,  so  flattering  to  the  predomi- 
nant vanity  of  the  French  character,  rendered  them  eager  partisans  of 
their  great  monarch.  Instrumental  to  the  glory  of  the  sovereign,  they 
thought  they  were  promoting  their  own !  Vanity  assumed  the  disguise  of 
honour;  and  in  gratifying  the  prince,  and  courting  his  approbation,  they 
overlooked  their  own  conditions;  they  forgot  they  were  bearing  slavery, 
encoimtering  war,  poverty,  and  starvation,  merely  as  puppets  in  the  hands 

*  Annual  Register,  1787  and  1789. 
t  New  Aanusl  Register*  1789. 
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of  a  vain-glorious  tyrant*    Under  Louis  XIY.  their  subsenriency  was 
very  abject,  but  it  arose  from  causes  that  could  not  be  permanent^  and, 
indeed,  from  a  certain  operation  of  passions  and  energies,  which,  in  an- 
other direction,  might  readily  attempt,  and  powerfully  affect  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  fetters.     Submission  to  arbitrary  power  arises  from  various 
causes,  and  operates  differently  according  to  the  diversities  of  na- 
tional characters;    oAen  it  may  proceed    from    barbarous   ignorance 
and  intellectual  debasement,  which  mindful  of  only  animal  wants,  thinks 
not  of  any  higher  enjoyments  than  the  supply  of  these  ;'\  a  phlegmatic 
temper,  that  does  not  feel  injustice  and  oppression ;  or  from  relaxation, 
indolence,  and  timidity,  which  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of  right,  and 
a  feeling  of  wrong,  prevents  strenuous  efforts  for  vindication  and  redress; 
servitude  in  these  cases  is  a  ptunve  prineipU.     The  French  were  very 
far  from  being  void  of  knowledge,  sensibility,  courage,  or  active  exertion : 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  intelligent,  ardent,  bold,  and  enterprising, 
but  their  passions  engaged  their  ingenuity  and  their  force  in  supporting 
and  aggrandizing  their    absolute  monarch.     Submission  to  arbitrary 
power  was,  in  them  love  for  the  sovereign,  a  strongly  active  frinci- 
PLE ;  theirs  was  implicit  obedience  yielded  by  strength,  not  despotism 
forced  upon  weakness.     The  French  animation  was  extremely  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  its  levity  was  very  fond  of  pageantry  and 
show.     The  magnificent  profusion  of  Louis  and  his  court  was  well 
adapted  for  increasing  the  popularity  acquired  by  political  and  military 
achievements ;  the  high  admiration,  or  rather  the  adoration  with  which 
his  subjects  regarded  this  monarch,  soon  excited  in  their  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic minds  an  ardent  affection  for  the  whole  royal  family,  and  in- 
deed all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  they  associated  the  ideas  of  estimation 
for  royalty  with  military  prowess.     These  effects  were,  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  very  favourable  to  the  continuance  and  extension  of  absolute 
sway,  but  the  causes  were  perfectly  compatible  with  totally  different  sen- 
timents.    Under  Louis  XY .  the  French  long  continued  ardent  in  loyalty, 
and  manifested  their  affection  and  reverence  for  the  kingly  name  in  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  mandates  of  his  most  christian  majesty;  but 
while  energy  was  exerting  itself  in  the  boldest  enterprise  for  promoting 
the  great  monarch's  glory,  props  of  his  power  were  beginning  to  be  im- 
paired.    From  the  middle  of  his  reign  the  Roman  catholic  faith  com- 
menced its  decline,  and  towards  the  close,  the  politiccd  power  of  the 
sovereign  received  a  considerable  shake. 

The  abandoned  debauchery  of  the  court  under  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
regency  had  prepared  the  higher  ranks  for  the  infusion  of  infidelity  which 
was  afterwards  so  extensively  received.  The  first  movers  of  this  scheme 
of  irreligion  were  certain  votaries  of  literature,  who  employed  men  of 
high  rank  as  their  instruments.  Learning  became  daily  more  prevalent 
in  Europe,  and  having  been  fostered  in  France,  by  the  ostentatious  vani- 
ty of  Louis  XIV.  though  limited  during  his  reign  to  subjects  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  natural  philosophy,  afterwards  extended  to  theology, 
ethics,  and  politics.  Y oltaire  was  admirably  fitted  for  impressing  the 
susceptibility,  gratifying  the  taste,  amusing  the  fancy,  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions, and  so  misleading  the  judgment  of  Uvely,  refined,  ingenious,  ar- 

*  Sroollett't  ContlnustioB  of  Hume,  toI.  i. 

t  As  tn  the  esse  of  the  negroes,  see  PsrVs  Trsvels,  ptumm. 
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dent,  and  volatile  readers  and  hearers:  he,  therefore,  was  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  roost  effectual  means  of  attacking  the  faith  of  Frenchmen, 
Vanity  materially  assisted  the  infidel's  operations :  the  nobility  having 
imbibed  under  Louis  XIY.  a  relish  for  Uterature  and  still  more  for  literary 
patronage,  were  desirous  of  cultivating,  or  appearing  to  cultivate,  inti- 
macy with  a  man  of  so  high  rank  in  letters,  repeated  his  doctrines  and 
witticisms,  and  abandoned  their  religion  to  pass  for  philosophers.     Be- 
sides, the  debauchery  of  Louis  XIV.,  carried  by  his  pupil  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  a  much  more  profligate  excess,  and  not  much  corrected  under 
the  mature  age    of  Louis  XV.,  established  in  the  morals  of  courtiers  a 
powerful  auxiliary  for  spreading  infidelity.     The  ridiculous  absurdity  of 
many  of  the  popish  doctrines  was  easily  discemible  to  French  sagacity 
when  turned  to  such  animadversions :  and  their  various  mummeries  af- 
forded scope  to  the  French  wit  and  satire,  when  permitted  to  take  such 
a  range.     Gallic  ingenuity  could  easily  find  arguments  to  expose  the 
friTolity  and  folly  of  many  of  their  priestly  doctrines,  rites,  and  obser* 
vaaces;  but  as  ardent  as  versatile,  leaving  their  superstitions,  they  took 
the  opposite  and  much  more  dangerous  extreme.     Some  of  the  king's 
ministers,  pleased  with  the  theories  of  the  Voltaire  school,  and  convert* 
ed  by  his  jok«8,  became  deists,  made  the  king  inimical  to  various  parts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estabhshment,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  re« 
forming  the   church.     This  reform  both  in  France  and  other  countries 
arose  partly  from  a  diminished  regard  for  the  established  church,  bat 
principally  from  the  love  of  plunder:  its  consequences  were  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  clerical  character  to  a  much  lower  state  than  was  requisite 
for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  and  moral  instruction.     The  suppression  of 
the  rehgious  orders,  and  the  general  system  of  policy  towards  the  church, 
from  the  peace  of  Paris  to  the  end  of  the  duke  de  Cboiseul's  administra^ 
tion,  tended  very  powerfully  to  second  the  efforts  of  deistical  writers 
against  the  church.     Indeed  the  acts  of  Louis  XV.  at  the  instigation  of 
his  favourites,  were  powerfully  efficient  causes,  though  not  the  proximate, 
of  the  downfall  of  religion  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.     It  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  undertaking  for  a  man  of  genius  to  establish  a  new  sect 
in  religion  or  politics ;  if  he  mean  to  mislead  the  judgment,  he  has  only 
by  animated  description  to  impress  the  imagination,  or  by  impassioned 
eloquence  to  imp^  the  affections.*     Voltaire  was  very  successful  in  the 
vse  of  these  instruments:  other  literary  adventurers  readily  pursued  a 
track  leading  so  directly  to  esteem  and  patronage.  Under  such  influence, 
projects  and  institutions  were  formed  for  circulating  their  doctrines.  By 
such  influence,  projects,  and  institutions,!  infidelity  made  very  rapid  an- 
vances :  except  in  the  lower  classes  of  people,  in  the  latter  period  of^the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  majority  of  the  laity  in  France  were  deists* 
Opinions  and  sentiments  so  inimical  not  only  to  absolute  monarchy, 
but  to  every  form  of  regular  government,  are  indebted  for  their  dissemi* 
nations  to  the  imbeciUty  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  narrow  views  of  his 
ministers.     The  same  spirit  of  free  inquiry  not  being  properly  understood 
or  wisely  modified  by  the  court  of  France,  from  exposing  the  absurdities 
of  many  popish  observances  proceeded  to  attack  Christianity  itself,  and 

•  Whitfield,  Wtilty,  and  oth«r  adrenturcrs  of  a  more  recent  date  clearly  and 
•tron|rlj  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  ingenuity  fashioning  itself  to  the  fancies 
and  passions  of  men,  may  impress  a  new  hypothesis  of  religion. 

t  See  Barniel  on  Jacobinisnii  vol.  L  panim. 
Vol.  VIU M 
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ftoon  extended  to  politica.    In  their  eflforts  against  mqperstition,  the  philo- 
sophists,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  the  French  character,  rushing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  pnlied  up  the  wheat  as  well  as  the  tares;  the  same 
operators,  employed  on  the  same  materials,  using  a  similar  process  in 
politics,  produced  similar  effects;  and  in  hoth,  seeking  to  avoid  one  evil, 
without  discriminating  it  from  the  good  in  which  it  was  mixed,  thej  in- 
curred a  greater.     Speculating  upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man, 
tfaej  easily  saw  that  the  government  of  France  was  veiy  far  from  being 
well  adapted  to  the  security  of  rights  or  the  diffusion  of  happiness.    The 
ingenuity  of  Frenchmen  has,  in  most  subjects  of  study,  exhibited  itself 
much  more  frequently  in  framing  hypotheses  than  in  collecting  facts,  in- 
vestigattng  principles,  and  deducing  consequences  from  actually  esta^ 
blished  premises.     This  mode  of  procedure,  well  adapted  to  the  poet's 
invention,  was  employed  in  cases  which  required  the  reasoning  of  the 
|>htlosopher,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage.     A  position  was  assumed  by 
Helvetius  and  many  others,  but  above  all  by  Rousseau,  that  man  was  a 
perfectible  being,  and  that  every  change  of  system  was  to  be  adapted  to 
the  perfection  which  he  might  attain.     While  Voltaire  and  his  sect  were 
labouring  to  undermine  existing  establishments,  Helvetius,  Rousseau, 
and  their  sects,  besides  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  scheme  of  demoli- 
tion, were  very  active  in  proposing  new  models  totally  impracticable,  be- 
cause to  consist  of  perfect  men,  materials  wereno  where  found  to  exist.  The 
French  statesmen  were  equally  blind  te  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  politica]  as  of  the  theological  theories  so  prevalent  towards  the  close 
of  Louis  XY.'s  reign.    Then  was  the  time*  to  have  prevented  their 
destructive  effects  by  gradual  and  progressive  melioration  of  church  and 
•tate,  which  both  demanded  correction.     The  systematic  impolicy  of 
France  in  seeking  commercial  and  maritime  aggrandizement  by  pro- 
voking that  nation  that  can  always  ruin  her  trade  and  crush  her  navy, 
tended  very  powerfully  to  give  a  practical  operation  to  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty.   The  immense  expense  incurred  in  the  seven  years  war,  causing  fis- 
cal derangements,  was  the  chief  source  of  those  contentions  with  the 
Jrovincial  parliaments  that  principally  distinguished  the  last  years  ot 
lOuis  XY.     The  actual  opposition  of  these  political  bodies  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  called  into  action  the  prevailing  theories,  and  paved  the 
Way  for  much  mere  unrestrained  efforts  against  the  prince's  power.  Louia 
XYI.,  kind  and  liberal  by  nature,  was  <£sposed  to  moderate  in  its  exei^ 
cise  the  rigour  of  his  absolute  power,  and  to  accommodate  his  govem- 
tnent  to  the  sentiments,  which,  without  comprehending  their  precise  na- 
ture or  extent,  he  in  general  saw  became  prevalent  among  his  subjects. 
The  first  years  of  his  reign  promised  popularity  to  the  prince  with  in- 
creasing happiness  to  his  people.     Repetition,  however,  of  the  same 
preposterous  policy  which  had  cost  France  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
not  only  drove  him  to  an  unprovoked  war  with  £ngland,  but  to  a  war  in 
which  he  was  to  support  revolting  subjects  against  their  sovereign^  in 
triiieh  ew&ty  argument  that  he  could  adduee  in  favour  of  the  Amerieanfl 

*  So  early  as  the  year  1772,  Edmund  Btn>ke,  in  the  theological  scepticiscn  and 
poTitical  hypotheses  of  the  French  writers,  saw  the  probable  overthrow  of  reli- 
gion andgo?erninent{  and  even  in  the  house  of  commons  mentioned  bii  apprehen- 
sioa  of  the  dftnger*  and  pi:oposed  to  form  an  uUlance  among  belicveri  agamat  (ha 
asid^  thoie  ralniatera  of  rebelliuua  darkness  who  are  endeafouring  to  shake  all  the 
woiks  of  QodcitabUihed  In  beauty  and  order. 
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migbt  be  employed  with  much  greater  force  to  Tindicate  a  totoH  of. 
own  subjects.  The  intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  defenders  of  a 
republican  constitution  very  rapidly  increased  an  anti-monarchical  spirit 
in  a  country  predisposed  for  its  reception.  The  enormous  expenses  in- 
curred in  nourishing  America,  and  endeavouring  to  injure  Britaiut 
plunged  France  into  unexampled  distress,  and  the  aggression  recoiled 
on  the  aggressor.  An  immense  new  debt  was  added  to  the  old,  the  ac- 
cumulation became  intolerable.  The  multitude  of  the  distinct  loans 
which  altogether  composed  this  vast  mass  of  debt,  and  the  diversity  of 
the  conditions  upon  which,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  respective  pro- 
jectors, they  had  been  raised,  the  numberless  appropriations  of  specific 
revenues  to  particular  funds,  and  the  frequent  infractions  of  these  to  sup- 
ply the  immediate  necessities  of  the  state,  occasioned  such  voluminoua 
detailed  accounts,  such  endless  references,*  explanations,  and  defi- 
ciencies, with  such  eternal  crowds  of  figures,  that  Uie  whole  presented  a 
chaos  of  confusion,  in  which  the  financiers  themselves  seemed  scarcely 
less  bewildered  than  the  public.  The  taxes,  numerous  as  they  were, 
and  ruinous  in  the  last  degree  to  the  people,  were  totally  unequal  to  the 
supply  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  and  to  the  discharge  of  the 
interest  or  annuities  arising  on  the  various  funds;  new  funds  could  not 
be  raised,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  state  must  be  supplied.  No  effectual 
means  were  devised  but  by  withholding  the  annuities  due  to  the  public 
creditors  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  This  measure  involved  num- 
bers in  distress  and  calamity,  and  caused  loud  clamours :  in  a  situation 
so  disastrous,  projects  and  projectors  of  relief  multiplied.  The  wealth 
of  France  was  certainly  very  great,  but  the  principal  was  in  the  private 
repositories  of  ministers,  contractors,  commissioners,  stock-jobbersi 
farmers-general,  and  the  minions  of  the  court. 

Vergennes  died  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  Monsieur  de  Calooney 
who  having  in  vain  tried  the  experiment  of  new  loans,  the  king  proposed 
to  assemble  the  states,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  court  and  ministry.  If 
the  states  were  assembled,  they  might,  instead  of  granting  supplies,  begin 
their  deliberations  with  demanding  a  redress  of  grievances.  Monsieur 
de  Calonne  wished  to  convene  the  notables,  an  assembly  deriving  its 
name  from  the  members  being  men  of  rank  and  respectabihty.  The  tni- 
nisters  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  contri- 
bute a  share  .spontaneously  of  those  immense  sums,  which  through  their 
exemptions  they  were  presumed  to  have  accumulated.  The  same  in- 
fluence, it  was  also  hoped,  would  be  successfully  used  in  prevailing  on  tho 
great  monied  capitalists  to  bring  forward  part  of  their  stores  for  the  relief 
of  the  nation.  A  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  the  16th  of  De- 
cember for  holding  this  assembly.l 

In  an  introductory  speech  Calonne  contended  that  the  public  embar- 
rassment arose  from  causes  which  were  highly  honourable  to  France  and 
the  present  reign,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  exigency,  ulti- 

*  See  Annual  Register,  1787,  chap.  vii. 

f  It  consisted  of  teven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of  F^rancet 
eight  field  marihals,  twenty  two  noblea,  eight  counsellors  of  8tate»  foornatlefa  of 
reqaests,  eleven  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirty  seven  judges  parliament,  twelve 
dirties  of  the  pays  d'eut,  the  lieutenant  civil,  and  twenty  five  magistrates  of 
ili&rent  towns :  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty  .four.  See  Macfitrltne's  history  of 
George  lU.  rol.  iti.  p.  345. 
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tnately  beneficial  as  well  as  glorious.  A  marine  had  been  formed  in- 
finitely more  powerful  than  ever  known  in  France,  his  majesty's  fleets  had 
sailed  triumphant  over  the  ocean,  he  had  humbled  the  rival,  and  termina- 
ted an  honorable  war  by  a  solid  and  permanent  peace ;  devoting  hid  at- 
tention to  the  public  welfare,  be  had,  since  peace  was  established,  in- 
variably pursued  extensive  commerce  abroad,  and  good  adminlsti*ation 
at  home.  The  minister  had  found  the  finances,  when  he  was  intmsted 
with  their  management,  in  a  deplorable  state  ;  a  vast  unfunded  debt,  all 
annuities  and  interest  greatly  in  arrear ;  all  the  coffers  empty,  the  public 
stocks  fallen  to  the  lowest  point,  circulation  interrupted,  and  all  credit 
and  coniidence  destroyed.  He  then  showed  the  measures  which  he  had 
pursued,  and  the  happy  effects  they  had  produced  (so  far  as  his  measures 
could  reach)  in  remedying  these  complicated  evils.  He  had,  he  said, 
re-estabUsbed  public  credit  upon  a  sound  basis,  had  undertaken  great 
and  expensive  works  of  the  highest  national  importance ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  those  favorable  sppearances  of  prosperity,  there  was  an  evil 
every  year  increasing  in  magnitude,  this  was  the  great  annual  deficiency 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  its  inadequacy  to  the  national  expense ;  to 
eradicate  this  evil  was  beyond  the  reach  of  ministers  ;  additional  taxes 
would  oppress  the  people,  whom  the  king  wished  of  all  things  to  relieve  ; 
anticipation  on  the  revenue  of  subsequent  years  had  already  been  prac- 
tised to  a  ruinous  extent ;  and  the  reduction  of  expense  had  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  was  possible  without  weakening  the  state  and  government. 
In  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  king  and  his  minister  chiefly  trusted  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  evil.  One  of  the  most  intolerable  grievances  which 
then  prevailed,  was  the  immunity  of  the  most  opulent  classes  from  taxa- 
tion ;  Calonne  therefore  proposed  to  equalize  public  burthens,  by  render- 
ing the  taxes  general ;  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  nobibty,  clergy, 
and  magistracies  should  be  no  longer  exempted,  but  contribute  their 
■hare' to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  the  oflicers  undeir  the  crown  were 
to  be  assessed  ;  and  there  should  be  a  general  impost  on  land,  without 
excepting  the  possessions  of  any  order  or  individual.  Such  a  project,  in 
whatsoever  motives  it  originated,  was  certainly  just  in  its  principle,  and 
eflicient  in  its  object,  sis  a  scheme  of  finance :  as  a  measure  of  policy  it 
was  wise  and  equitable,  since  it  proposed  to  restore  to  the  commons  so 
great  a  part  of  their  usurped  rights;  but  the  minister  did  not  show  much 
judgment  and  prudence  in  the  means  which  he  chose  for  carrying  hia 
plan  into  execution.  It  was  very  improbable  that  the  aristocratical  cor- 
porations, to  influence  whom  he  had  called  the  council  of  notables, 
would  willingly  recede  from  such  lucrative  immunities  ;  indeed,  the  no- 
tables themselves  consisted  of  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  and 
might  as  a  body  be  presumed  unfavorable  to  a  project  tending  so  much 
to  diminish  their  corporate  advantages.  They  actually  proved  yery 
inimical  to  the  plan,  which  they  represefited  as  merely  a  new  expedient 
for  getting  immense  sums  of  money  into  the  hands  of  government,  to 
supply  its  extravagance  and  corruption  ;  they  refused  to  concur  in  the 
territorial  impost,  unless  they  were  suflered  to  investigate  the  past  ex- 
poDsea  and  accounts,  and  future  estimates,  as  thereby  only  they  could 
know  how  far  public  money  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  a'pplied  for  the 
national  good.  The  privileged  orders  raised  a  general  outcry  against 
the  man  who  had  proposed  to  abolish  their  immunities :  they  evea  per- 
ouaded  the  other  claaaesi  that  the  sole  object  of  the  minister  was  rapacity, 
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for  the  iiarposes  of  embezzlement  and  peculation ;  that,  so  ^ar  from  in- 
tending to  lighten  their  burthens  by  his  new  system  of  impost,  he  de« 
signed  to  load  them  with  fresh  taxes,  and  thus  the  aristocrats  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  minister,  whose  plan,  if  adopted  and 
fairly  executed,  would  have  rendered  to  the  people  themselves  so  essential 
a  service.  Moreover,  the  queen  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  minister,  be- 
cause he  attacked  one  of  her  favourites.  The  mild  and  comphant  Louis 
readily  imbibed  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  withdrew  his  confidence 
and  regard  from  a  man  whom  he  saw  distrusted  and  hated  by  so  many 
others.  Calonne,  feaiing  a  judicial  prosecution  while  the  minds  of  all 
fanks  were  so  biassed  against  him,  retired  into  I^^gland.*  Meanwhile, 
monsieur  de  Brienne,^  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  a  leading  member  of 
the  notables,  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  without  attempting  the 
radical  reform  which  the  exigency  required,  he  proposed  and  executed 
various  partial  improvements  ia  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  money.  It  was  manifest  that  a  change  so  confined  in 
principle  and  operation,  could  not  extricate  the  country  from  its  present 
evils.  By  the  new  minister  the  assembly  of  notables  was  dissolved,;]! 
and  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  mode  of 
raising  money  by  edicts.  Among  the  measures  was  a  double  poll  tax, 
and  a  heavy  stamp  duty.  The  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated  against 
the  first  subsidy,  in  terms  very  unlike  the  former  language  of  their  assem- 
blies, even  when  they  opposed  the  will  of  the  king.  Before  they  should 
concur  in  raising  money,  they  required  to  be  informed  of  the  real  state  of 
the  finances,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  new  imposts  were  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  they  particularly  objected  to  the  stamp  duty ;  their  requisition 
not  having  been  admitted,  they  refused  to  enregister  the  edict.  The 
king  finding  them  inflexible  to  persnasion,  held  a  bed  of  justice,  to  com- 
pel them  to  registration.  This  procedure,  hateful  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XY.  Was  infinitely  more  odious  at  present,  when  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
so  much  stronger  and  more  generally  difiused.  The  edict  having 
been  forcibly  registered,  the  parliament  protested,  that  not  having 
been  obtained  by  their  approbation  and  consent,  it  should  not  be  valid; 
and  that  whoever  attempted  to  put  it  in  execution  should  be  doomed  to 
the  galleys  as  a  traitor.  This  resolute  opposition  was  imitated  by  all  the 
other  parliaments.  Matters  now  appeared  to  draw  to  a  crisis ;  the  al- 
ternative of  the  crown  seemed  to  be,  either  to  proceed  to  coercion,  or  to 
relinquish  for  ever  the  long  usurped  power  of  raising  money  by  its  own 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judicative  bodies  were  determined  to 
■how  that  they  would  not,  without  resistance,  any  longer  permit  an 
arbitrary  invasion  of  property,  however  supported  by  precedent.  On 
the  24th  of  July  the  parbament  of  Paris  published  a  remonstrance,§ 
highly  celebrated  for  a  forcible  reasoning,  a  bold  and  animated  eloquence 
which  clearly  demonstrated  *and  strongly  impressed  awful  truths. 
After  a  happy  peace  that  had  lasted  five  years,  they,  from  the  revenue 
before  posseesed  by  the  crown,  had  trusted  that  no  fresh  imposts  would 

•  This  ininister*has  been  charged  with  having  amassed  immense  riches  by 

glundering  the  public.    He  certainly  lived  in  London,  for  several  years,  in  magni- 
cent  splendour ;  but  vhat  his  funds  were,  or  how  acquired,  was  never  ascertained, 
f  Bouin^  on  the  French  Ilevolution,  p.  50. 
^  In  the  opinion  of  BouilU,  very  unwisely,  p.  51. 
%  Bee  remonstrance*  Statcpapersy  July  24|  17BT* 
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have  been  proposed;  great,  then,  was  their  surprise  at  the  requisition  of 
an  additional  tax  so  extensive,  and  generally  odious.     Ministers  had 
never  approached  the  throne  with  a  voice  of  truth,  but  had  disguised 
from  the  king  the  actual  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects.     The  council  of  the  notables  had  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
covering to  the  public  the  dreadful  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  progres- 
sive steps  of  error,  corruption,  and  vice,  bj  which  courtiers  had  reduced 
France  to  such  a  condition.     Taxes  were  the  contributions  of  citxzeBs 
for  their  own  private  security  and  the  public  safety ;  if  they  exceeded 
those  purposes,  they  were  ineonsistent  with  justice  and  the  good  of  the 
people,  the  sole  objects  of  legitimate  government     Neither  parliaments, 
nor  any  other  authority  but  the  whole  nation  assembled,  could  sanction  a 
new  impost.     The  nation  only,  being  convened  and  instructed  in  the  true 
state  of  the  finances,  could  extirpate  the  abuses  that  actually  existed,  and 
offer  resources  to  obviate  such  evils  in  future.     If  this  remonstrance  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  to  the  actual 
abuses  under  the  French  government ;  it  was  firm,  yet  perfectly  tempe- 
rate and  respectful.     Addressed,  however,  to  a  monarch  who  had  in- 
herited arbitrary  power,  it  appeared  a  presumptuous  encroachment     It 
was  extremely  natural  for  Louis  to  think  himself  rightfully  entitled  to  the 
sway  of  his  ancestors ;  to  overlook  the  injustice  in  which  that  dominion 
was  founded,  and  the  great  change  of  popular  sentiment  from  the  time 
even  of  his  last  predecessor.     Like  Charles  L  he  presumed  a  divine 
right  to  what  his  ancestors  and  he  had  possessed  only  by  human  suf- 
ferance ;  and,  like  Charles  1.  he  did  not  discern  that  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  had  permitted  thraldom,  no  longer  existed  among  his 
subjects.     Louis,  however,  had  a  much  more  formidable   force  than 
Charles,  in  which  he  conceived  he  might  repose  secure  confidence.     He 
therefore  determined  on  coercion ;  collected  great  bodies  of  troops  round 
the  metropolis :  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  house  of  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  oarry  him  in  banishment 
to  Troyes,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  capital,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to 
write  or  speak  to  any  person  of  his  own  family  before  his  departure. 
These  orders  were  executed  at  the  same  instant  on  the  ISth  of  August, 
and  by  force  the  judicial  body  was  prevented  from  proceeding  in  its  official 
business.     In  the  following  month  the  president  was  despatched  by  the 
exiles  to  Versailles,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  compulsory  measures  which  he  was  then  pursuing.     After  several 
audiences,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  hereditary  maxims  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  king  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  his  individval  benignity  and 
patriotism  ;  he  consentei)  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  attacks,  and  to  suf- 
fer parliament  to  resume  its  functions.     Meanwhile  the  flame  of  liberty 
was  bursting  forth  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.*     Other  parliamenti 
not  only  emulated,  but  surpassed  the  generous  boldness  of  Paris,  and 
with  the  right  of  property  asserted  the  claims  of  personal  security. 
The  parliament  of  Grenoble  declared  leiirtB  de  eaehety  or  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, to  be  totally  unconstitutional :  and  pronpunced  a  decree, 
rendering  it  capital  for  any  person,  under  any  authority,  to  attempt  such 
an  act  within  that  province.     In  all  the  populous  towns,  where  them 
was  the  most  ready  and  extensive  interchange  of  opinion  and  sentiment, 

*  Annual  Register,  178r>  chtp.  viL  pattim. 
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the  condoet  of  gOTemment,  once  so  sacred  in  France,  was  openlj  dis* 
cussed,  and  most  severely  reprobated,  both  in  discourse  and  publications.* 
The  king,  in  November,  appeared  to  have  changed  his  disposition  and 
intentions :  meeting  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  said  he  had  come  to 
hear  their  opinions  ;  but  before  they  delivered  them,  to  signify  his  own.f 
They  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  functions  intrusted  by  the  king 
to  their  predecessors :  the  expediency  of  calling  public  assemblies  was 
a  measure  of  which  he  was  the  sole  judge.  He  was  about  to  issue  an 
edict,  creating  for  five  successive  years  a  loan  that  would  require  no  new 
impost.  Permission  being  given  for  every  member  to  speak  without 
restraint,  a  warm  debate  on  the  registration  of  the  edict  ensued  in  the 
presence  of  the  king ;  but  at  last  his  majesty,  suddenly  rising,  com- 
manded &e  decree  to  be  registered  without  delay.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
first  prince  of  the  blood  dlter  the  king's  brothers,  warmly  opposed  this 
order,  as  a  direct  infringement  of  parliamentary  right ;  and  protested 
against  all  the  acts  of  the  day,  as  thereby  rendered  void.  His  majesty, 
astonished  at  a  proceeding  so  new  to  an  absolute  prince,  repeated  his 
order,  and  quitted  the  assembly.  The  next  day  he  banished  the  duke 
and  two  of  his  most  active  supporters.  The  parliament,  far  from 
tamely  submitting  to  this  act  of  power,  published  a  very  strong  address, 
which  justified  the  exiled  members,  avowed  the  highest  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  and  represented  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
restriction  on  the  necessary  freedom  of  speech.  The  king  answered, 
that  he  had  strong  reasons  for  the  banishment  of  those  members ;  with 
this  assurance  parliament  ought  to  rest  satisfied  ;  the  more  goodness  he 
was  disposed  to  show  to  his  parliaments,  the  more  firmly  he  would  ap- 
prove himself  if  he  saw  his  goodness  abused.  Parliament  replied  in  th« 
bold  tone  of  men  determined  to  assert  their  freedom  :  *'  your  parliament 
does  not  soUeii  favour,  it  dsmands  justice.  No  man  ought  to  be  con- 
demned without  a  fair  trial :  arbitrary  banishments,  arrests,  or  imprison- 
ments, constitute  no  part  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  French  crown. 
It  is  in  the  name  of  those  laws  which  preserve  the  empire,  in  the  name 
of  that  liberty  of  which  we  are  the  respectful  interpreters  and  lawful 
mediators,  in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of  which  we  are  the  first  and 
most  confidential  ministers,  that  we  dare  demand  either  the  trial  or  the 
release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  exiled  magistrates."  This  at- 
tack on  a  prerogative  so  long  exercised  by  the  court,  and  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  arbitrary  monarchy,  was  resisted  by  the  king ;  and  he 
told  them,  that  what  they  demanded  of  his  justice  depended  on  his  will. 
This  principle  that  would  subject  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  millions 
to  the  will  of  an  individual,  though  the  foundation  of  French  absolute 
monarchy,  the  enlightened  parliament  totally  condemned  ;  they  refused 
to  purchase  justice  by  concession  ;  declared  parliament  would  never 
cease  to  demand  the  impeachinent  or  liberty  of  the  persons  in  question, 
and  would  employ  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  to  ensure  to  every 
Frenchman  the  personal  security  promised  by  the  laws,  and  due  by  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  This  patriotic  assembly  supported  the 
claim  in  question,  and  urged  new  assertions,  not  for  their  own  body  alone, 
hut  for  the  whole  nation.     They  published  a  remonstrance,|  declaring 

•  Hertrand  de  Moleville,  introduction, 
t  State  papers,  Nov.  19,  1787. 

*  Sute  papers,  Nov.  23d,  1787. 
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that  no  taxes'  could  be  granted  but  by  the  conaent  of  the  pe<^le ;  they 
extended  the  same  doctrine  to  the  whole  body  of  legislative  power^  in- 
Btsting  that  no  man  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his  property 
or  liberty,  outlawed  or  banished,  or  in  any  way  hurt  or  injured,  unless 
through  his  own  act,  his  representatives,  or  the  law  of  the  laod.*^  The 
parliament  t  of  Paris  vindicated  those  fundamental  rights,  which  no  time, 
nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive  institution  can  abolish,  ii^ch 
men  always  may  reclaim  when  they  will.  They  endeavoured  from  bis* 
tory  and  authority  to  prove  this  popular  consent  to  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  in  former  times,  before  the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
under  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  precedents  which  they  quoted  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  situation,  and  indeed  obscured  instead  of  illus- 
trating  their  claims.  But  as  neither  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the 
doctrine  rested  upon  former  usage  or  authority,  the  irrelevancy  of  their 
citations  affected  neither  the  truth  of  their  positions,  nor  the  wisdom  of 
their  conduct. 

The  s|Hrtt  of  liberty  and  reform,  operating  on  the  ingenious  and  volatile 
character  of  Frenchmen,  and  tinctured  by  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of  late 
political  philosophers,  produced  a  disposition  to  innovation.  £ven  at 
this  period  many  reformers  assumed  a  position'  that  every  existing  ea* 
tablishment  was  bad,  and  therefore  that  melioration  consisted  in  a 
total  change.  The  court  imputed  to  parliaments  the  prevailing  spirit, 
which  these  bodies  rather  expressed  than  incited ;  and,  confounding 
the  organs  with  the  cause,  formed  a  project  for  annulling  the  authority 
which  was  recently  assumed  by  these  bodies.  Professing  to  gratify 
4he  popular  passion  for  reform,  ministers  proposed  a  general  amendment 
in  the  codes  both  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  For  this  purpose,  a 
tribunal  was  to  be  instituted,  endowed  with  such  powers  as  would  cany 
back  the  parliaments  to  the  original  principles  of  their  institution,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  courts  of  justice.;];  The  members 
of  this  body  were  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  king:§  their  number  and 

*  See  this  doctrine  stated  by  Hume  in  his  remarks  on  the  gp*eat  charter  of 
England,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  415. 

t  The  provincial  parliaments  of  France  were  originally  Courts  of  justice,  pos- 
sessing no  share  in  the  legislation,  either  as  an  order  or  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  From  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive authority  was  vested  entirely  in  the  crown.  The  practice  of  employing  the 
parliaments  to  enregister  the  king's  edicts,  was  never  intended  to  convey  any 
authority  or  force  through  these  bodies  s  they  were  considered  merely  as  notaries, 
to  record  and  authenticate  their  existence,  and  thereby  as  well  to  promulgate 
them,  as  to  prevent  any  doubs  being  entertained  by  the  public  of  their  reality. 
The  parliament,  however,  as  their  popularity  and  power  increased,  and  times  and 
circumstances  proved  favoiirable  to  the  design,  assumed  a  right  of  judging  whether 
these  edicts  were  injurious  to  the  public.  If  they  determined  them  to  be  hurtful, 
they  by  a  leg^l  fiction  pretended  that  being  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people* 
snd  contrary  to  the  king's  wisdom,  justice  or  clemency,  they  did  not  believe  them 
to  be  the  king's  real  acta^  but  considered  them  as  an  imposition  practised  by  his 
ministers ;  and  on  this  ground  they  presented  memorials  or  remonatrtinces  to  the 
king,  placing  in  the  strongest  colours  they  could  all  the  evil  consequences  whioh 
they  presumed  would  attend  their  being  passed  into  laws.  See  Annual  Register, 
1789. 

t  Beuill£,  p.  54. 

§  They  were  to  have  consisted  of  princes  of  the  blood;  of  peers  of  the  realm  ^ 
of  great  ofBcersof  state;  of  rasrahals  of  France;  of  governors  of  provinces;  of 
knights  of  different  orders  i  of  members  of  council ;  and  of  a  deputation  of  one 
member  from  each  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  two  from  the  cbsmber  of  ac- 
counts and  fttpply.    Annual  Registtr,  17S9,  c.  i. 
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every  circumstance  relative  to  their  meettng,  was  to  depend  en  tke-iKqntl 
will.     Profound  secrecy  was  observed  in  conducting  this  project :  the 
edicts  were  privately  printed  at  the  royal  press,  and   intended  to  be 
presented  on  the  same  day  to  all  the  parliaments  in  France,  aad  the 
registration  was  to  be  enforced  by  soldiers.      The  scheme,  however, 
being  discovered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  by  M.  d'Epresmenil, 
was  by  him  communicated  to  the  parhament  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.     This  body  meeting  on  the  3d  of  May,  1788,  issued  a  de- 
claration, stating  a  report  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  court  against  the  autho- 
rity of  parliaments,  the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  nation.     DetaiUng 
the  alleged  rights  of  parliaments,  and  the  purposes  both  of  their  general 
bestowal  and  recent  exercise,  Uiey  declared  their  resolution  of  surrendering 
their  privileges,  not  to  ministers,  or  any  new  courts  established  by  their 
infltience,  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  the  states-general*     Though  Louis 
had,  as  an  act  of  grace,  liberated  Orleans  and  the  nuigistrates,  he  still 
determined  to  support  the  principle  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.     Agreea- 
bly to  this  resolution,  he  ordered  M.  d'Epresroenil,  and  M.  De  Mon- 
sambert,  two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  parliament,  to  be  arrested 
in  their  houses.     Though  these  patriots  evaded  immediate  caption,  by 
concealing  themselves  from  the  soldiers,  they  disdained  to  abstain  from 
their  duty  in  parliament     That  body  informed  of  the  attempt,  sent  a 
deputation  to  remonstrate  with  the  king ;  but  the  delegates  were  not 
admitted.     A  regiment  of  guards  surrouoded  the  court  of  parliament ;  its 
commander  entering  the  assembly,  demanded  the  two  magistrates  whom 
the  king  had  ordered  to  be  arrested:  a  profound  silence  for  some  time 
ensued ;  at  last  the  president  rising,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
body,  replied,  every  member  here  is  a  d'Epresmenil,  and  a  Monsambert.* 
These  magistrates,  however,  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  led  off 
to  prison  amidst  the  loud  execrations  of  the  people*     The  king,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  held  a  bed  of  justice  to  introduce  the  intended  reforms :  he 
inveighed  against  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  parliament,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  suppress  such  excesses,  in  a  few  of  the  magistrates  ; 
yet  in  general  he  preferred  prevention  to  penal  animadversion ;  he  then 
announced  the  heads  of  the  new  constitution  which  his  chanceilor  fully 
detailed.|     Parliament  the  following  day  entered  against  these  proceed- 
ings a  protest,  repeating  the  substance  of  their  former  remonstrances 
ai^  declaring  individually  and  aggregately  that  they  would  accept  of  no 
employment  under  die  projected  establishment.     This  protestation  was 
seconded  by  a  great  body  of  the  members ;  and  so  generally  was  the 
new  spirit  now  disseminated,  that  even  many  of  the  clergy  declared  con- 
currence in  their  sentiments  and  resolution.     Thus  encouraged,  parlia- 
ment published  a  still  stronger  memorial  than  any  which  they  had  before 
issued ;  peremptorily  declaring  their  inflexible  determination  to  persevere 
in  their  past  measures.     Through  all  the  kingdom,  pubHc  bodies,  spon- 
taneous associations,  and  private  individuals,  appeared  agitated  by  the 
same    spirit.     The  court  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to    coercive 
measures ;  the  governor  of  Paris  entering  the  parhament  house,  took 
(Possession  of  all  the  papers  and  archives  ;  having  locked  the  doors,  and 
stamped  them  with  the  king's  seal^  he  carried  away  the  keys.     All  the 

*  Aim  oal  Register,  1789,  chap.  K    HsckintoBh'i  Vin^cix  Gallicise. 
f  Stste  papers*  Msy  fth. 
Toj.,  VIU 26 
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other  (veirliaments  in  the  kingdom  were  suspended  from  their  functions, 
and  forbidden  under  the  severe8.t  penalties  to  hold  any  meetings.  In  this 
crisis  the  question  now  evidently  lay  between  the  establishment  of  liber- 
ty, or*  of  complete  despotism.*  Brienne  was  by  no  means  capable  of 
conducting  affairs  in  so  difficult  a  situation  ;  he  possessed  neither  the 
sagacity  which  could  have  discovered  the  force  of  a  general  spirit  diffused 
through  a  people  of  such  boldness  and  energy,  nor  the  wisdom  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  would  have  gratified  the  national  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  national  violence ;  and  moderated  the  regal  power  to  pre- 
serve its  essential  and  useful  prerogative.  He  was  no  less  deficient  in 
that  boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  execution,  which  only  could  have 
overborne  the  determination  of  the  people,  and  crushed  their  rights. 
The  ready  and  willing  tool  of  arbitrary  power  in  its  usual  and  established 
exercise,  he  possessed  neither  invention  nor  courage  to  be  its  counsellor 
or  champion  in  untried  dangers.  The  conduct  of  government  was  a 
motley  mixture  of  outrage  and  irresolution,  violence  and  feebleness : 
for  a  short  time  the  court  persisted  in  coercive  efibrts,  both  in  Paris  and 
other  provinces  ;  and  in  Dauphiny,  Languedoc,  and  Brittany  the  parlia- 
ments were  exiled;  but  the  rage  of  the  people  broke  out  in  riots  which 
produced  disorder  and  bloodshed.  In  some  instances  it  appeared,  that 
the  soldiers  being  commanded  to  quell  the  disturbances,  manifested  an 
extreme  unwillingness  to  act  against  their  countrymen.  The  king  was 
at  this  time  in  the  greatest  pecuniary  distress,  which  he  saw  the  people 
would  not  voluntarily  relieve  :  nothing,  he  perceived,  short  of  military 
execution  would  enforce  the  obnoxious  edicts.  Destitute  of  money,  he 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  influence  which  through  donatives  he  had  possess- 
ed ;  many  of  the  nobility,  from  the  extravagance  of  their  ancestors, 
their  own,  or  both,  were  mere  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  crown  ; 
and  in  the  poverty  of  the  king  they  saw  themselves  precluded  from  the 
usual  resource  of  titled  insignificance  and  beggary ;  accustomed  to 
luxury  and  splendour,  and  the  eleemosynary  fountain  of  their  prodigality 
and  ostentation  no  longer  flowing,  they  from  a  special  cause  became  infect- 
ed with  the  general  discontent ;  poor  lords,  who  had  subsisted  by  the  royal 
dole,  forsook  the  kiag  when  he  had  no  dole  to  bestow. *f  The  house- 
hold of  the  monarch,  extremely  magnificent  and  expensive,  had  sup- 
ported vast  numbers  of  officers  and  attendants  ;  in  the  king's  distresses 
four  hundred  of  these  were  necessarily  dismissed ;  many  of  them,  no 
longer  maintained  in  idleness  and  pomp,  turned  against  the  hand  which 
had  given  them  food  while  it  had  food  to  give,  and  from  the  most  despica- 
ble and  unworthy  motives  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  opposed  the 
king's  government  from  generous  and  patriotic  principles.  The  dis- 
contents arising  from  political  causes  were  enhanced  by  a  physical 
calamity  ;  a  dreadful  hurricane  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, on  the  13th  July,  assailing  the  land,  destroyed  the  fruits  and  corn. 
Want  and  misery  were  soon  felt  through  the  kingdom ;  and  the  capital 
itself  was  apprehensive  of  a  famine.  The  dearness  of  provisions  induced 
or  compelled  many  families  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  thus  increased 
the  number  of  the  idle,  distressed  and  dissatisfied.  To  aggravate  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  court  from  so  many  concurring  causes,  Uic 
wild  theories  of  sophistical  projectors,  equally  inimical  to.  religion  as  to 

^  BouHI^  pawm.  f  Annualliegister,  1789. 
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regular  government,  to  beneficial  liberty  as  to  absolute  roonarcfay,  were 
fast  gaining  ground.  In  the  latter  end  of  1788,  the  opponents  of  the 
king  consist^  of  two  great  dasses :«— first,  the  champions  of  rational 
liberty  determined  not  only  to  prevent  future  encroachments,  but  to  cor- 
rect past  usurpations  ;  to  change  the  government  from  an  absolute  to  a 
limited  monarchy  ;  to  render  its  object  the  general  happiness,  mstead 
of  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  its  rule  the  national  voice,  instead  of  the 
monarch's  will.  The  other  class  consisted  of  those  who,  not  contented 
with  an  alteration  of  measures,  sought  an  utter  subversion  of  the  es* 
tablbhment,  and  promoted  doctrines  and  schemes,  which  would  destroy 
all  government :  between  these  two  extremes  there  were  various  grada* 
tions,  from  the  supporters  of  limited  monarchy  to  the  levellers  of  all 
ranks  and  orders.  The  principal  actors  were  at  this  time  chiefly  of  the 
former  division,  or  at  least  more  nearly  allied  to  it  than  to  the  latter :  but 
subordinate  agents,  esp^ially  many  of  the  literary  men  employed  as 
efficacious  instruments  by  the  leaders,  were  closely  connected  with  the 
votaries  of  boundless  revolution.  Many  of  the  writers,  in  combating 
absolute  power,  to  assist  parliaments  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people, 
attacked  all  existing  forms  and  establishments,  and  loosened  the  great 
cements  of  society.^ 

The  minister  seeing  his  sovereign  in  such  calamitous  circumstances, 
was  more  mindful  of  his  own  safety,  than  gratitude  to  his  master ;  ho 
resigned  his  office  and  sought  refuge  in  Italy.  Louis  finding  his  own 
distresses,  and  those  of  his  kingdom,  multiplying,  and  that  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  were  suggested  by  his  ministers  were  producing  effects 
so  different  from  their  predictions,  and  his  wishes,  resolved  to  adopt  a 
new  plan,  more  consistent  with  his  own  benignant  character.  To  gratify 
the  nation,  and  procure  a  counsellor  likely  to  relieve  the  country  knd 
himself,  he  determined  to  recall  the  celebrated  Mr.  Neckar.  From 
this  gentleman,  so  universally  popular,  and,  indeed,  the  idol  of  their 
adoration,  the  warm  fancies  of  Frenchmen  exported  impossibilities. 
They  seemed  to  have  conceived  that  he  possessed  a  kind  of  magical 
power  which  could  pay  off  an  immense  public  debt  without  money,  and 
supply  twenty-five  millions  of  people  with  corn  and  bread.  But  Neckar 
by  no  means  possessed  those  extraordinary  talents  which  were  once  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  gratefbl  subjects  of  Louis,  and  by  that  monarch 
himself.  Strict  morals  and  integrity  even  his  adversaries'f  ascribed  to 
this  celebrated  economist;  but  the  impartial  philosopher;^  readily  dis- 
covered  that  he  was  a  mere  man  of  detail ;  a  skilful  and  upright  steward, 
but  not  a  profound  statesman.  '^  Neckar  (sard  Bouill^)  viewed  France 
with  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva."  Native  of  a  republic,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  ;  of  plebeian 
extraction,  he  too  little  regarded  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  birth,  and 
estimated  them  by  the  abstract  principles  of  equality,  instead  of  the  ac- 
tual institutions  of  an  established  government  in  a  great  and  powerful 
nation :  his  sentiments  and  habits  of  thinking  were  inimical  to  the 
privileged  orders.  Neckar  was,  individually,  a  man  of  immense  riches ; 
during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  chiefly  conversant 
with  monied  capitalists,  and  naturally  attnhuted  more  than  its  due  share 

•  Berfrand  de  Moleville  on  the  French  Hevolution,  v.  i.  c.  I, 
t  Bouill^,  pag^e  70.  i  Adam  Smith. 
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of  importance  to  the  distiaction  of  wealth:  hence  in  every  regii|atton 
which  be  should  desire  to  frame,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  contractors, 
bankers,  and  merchants,  were  Ukely  to  be  more  considered  than  the 
clergy  and  nobility ;  and  from  these  various  causes  Neckar  was  chiefly 
attached  to  the  third  estate.  With  such  notions  and  predilections  he 
came  to  the  administration  of  France,  at  a  season  which  required  a 
statesman  and  lawgiver  that  could  survey  the  whole  circumstances  and 
interests  of  the  empire  without  leaning  either  to  clergy  or  laity,  nobility 
or  plebeians,  to  riches  or  to  birth ;  and  would  provide  impartially  and 
effectually  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

On  Mr.  Neckar's  appointment,  the  chief  persons  of  Brienne's  party 
were  dismissed  fcom  office.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  restored  to  its 
functions,  met  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  caused  all  the  king's  late 
decrees,  which  they  represented  as  unconstitutional,  to  be  publicly  burnt. 
Mr.  Neckar  found  the  finances  in  se  disordered  a  condition,  that  he  ad- 
vised a  convocation  of  the  states-general  as  the  only  effectual  measure 
for  relief.  He  proposed,  however,  as  a  preliminaty,  to  summon  a  new 
convocation  of  notables,  who  should  deliver  their  opinion  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  states-general,  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and 
of  the  elected;  the  mode  of  election,  the  proportion  of  delegates  to  the 
wealth  and  populousnesa  of  the  several  districts ;  idso,  the  amount  and 
relation  of  members  to  be  sent  by  the  different  orders,  and  the  instroe- 
tions  which  they  were  to  receive  from  their  constituents;  and  the 
first  of  May,  1789,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general. 

Two  great  questions  existed  between  the  t^e  orders,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons;  first,  whether  all  the  deputies  should  meet  in 
one  assembly,  wherein  the  concentrated  power  of  the  states-general 
should  reside,  or  whether  they  should  be  divided  as  they  bad  been  at  the 
last  meeting  in  1614,  into  three  chambers,  through  which  a  resolution 
must  be  carried  (at  least  two  of  them)  before  it  became  the  acknowledged 
act  of  the  states.*  Secondly,  whether  the  number  of  deputies  from  each 
of  the  orders  should  be.  three  hundred,  as  in  1614,  or  the  clergy  and  no- 
bles should  retain  their  former  numbers,  and  the  commons  send  six  hun- 
dred, so  as  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  other  two  estates :  this  was  called 
the  double  representation  of  the  people.  These  two  questions  agitated 
the  public  with  great  violence ,  if  they  voted  by  orders,  a  double  repre- 
sentation would  be  of  ho  effect,  as  the  two  estates  could  outvote  the 
three ;  therefore,  the  double  representation  was  proposed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  io  vote  by  numbers.  The  arguments  for  three  as- 
semblies were  founded  on  ancient  usage ;  for  one,  upon  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. By  the  supporters  of  the  last  it  was  contended,  that  unless 
there  was  but  one  assembly,  the  power  of  the  commons  would  really  be 
nugatory.  The  clergy  and  nobles  would  coalesce  togeth^  to  defend  their 
immimities  against  the  commons,  who,  in  their  onm,  maintained  the  general 
interests  of  the  people.  If  their  numbers  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  two  orders,  they  could  effect  no  purpose  of  important  im- 
provement The  aristocratical  estates  prevailing  among  the  notables, 
that  council  voted  for  separate  chambers.    In  their  opinion  concurred 

*  Voting  by  heacb  wss  the  term  applied  to  the  first  of  these  sltemative^  and 
voting  ^  9rden  to  the  second. 
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the  parUameBt  of  Paris,  which,  though  desirous  of  repressiog  the  power 
of  the  crown,  was  inimical  to  the  exaltation  of  the  commons.  Mr. 
Neckar  inclined  to  the  third  estate,  bat  at  the  same  time  profesif^d  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  necessary  aad  useful  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but 
the  means  were  not  wisely  adapted  to  the  end.  Neckar  reasoned  like  ao 
accountant  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  treated  a  question  for  consti- 
tuting the  legislation  of  a  mighty  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  summing  up 
the  items  of  a  day  book  in  order  to  make  an  entry  into  a  ledger :  he 
thought  that  by  equalizing  the  numbers  of  the  commons  and  the  two  pri- 
vileged orders,  the  one  would  balance  the  other;  the  states-general,  like 
the  parliament  of  England,  wotild  consist  of  two  great  branches  of  law- 
^vers,  which,  together  with  the  king,  might  produce  mutual  support  and 
Feclprocal  control;  therefore  he  promoted  the  double  representation. 
But  though  there  would  be  thus  an  tnithmeHcal  equahty  betwen  the  two 
first  orders  and  the  third}  perfectly  satisfactory  to  an  auditor  of  accounts, 
there  was  by  no  means  that  POLincAL  equality,  which  would  have  satis- 
fied a  wise  lawgiver,  who  proposed  to  establish  an  effectual  balance  in  a 
constitutioD.  If  Neekar  had  discerned  the  actual  state  and  party,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  partisans  of  the  pnvileged  orders  among  the 
commons  were  very  few,  that  the  partisans  of  the  commons  among  the 
privileged  orders  were  very  many,*  and  therefore,  that  if  they  were  equal 
in  number,  the  commons  would  engross  the  power  which  he  proposed  to 
be  separated.  •  Intending  that  the  aristocracy  and  democracy  should  be  a 
mutual  eqljipoisey  Mr.  Neckar,  to  whose  opinion  the  king  implicitly  re» 
signed  himself,  in  no  small  /iegree  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
one  and  predominancy  of  the  other.  The  minister  entirely  neglected 
the  question  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  orders;  an  omission 
which  prevented  a  corrective  of  the  power  whi^  the  commons  were  to 
obtain  by  the  doable  representation.  The  parliament  of  Paris  found 
they  had  lost  their  popularity  by  taking  the  side  of  the  other  privileged 
orders,  and  that  they  might  ridgain  the  favour  of  the  commons,  pubUshed 
a  decree  wh^h.vindicated  as  Sio  rights  of  a  Frenchman,  all  the  leading 
objects  that  have  been  attained,  or  indeed  sought,  by  the  best  and  most 
admired  constitutions.  The  rights  claimed,  nearly  the.  same  as  those 
secured  to  £ogltshmen,  were  such  as  must  have  contented  all  who  un- 
derstood both  the  extent  and  bounds  of  useful  liberty.  The  chief  heads 
of  the  decree  were,  that  no  assembly  coidd  be  considered  as  national, 
unless  it  asceztained  the  following  points  in  favour  of  the  people :  the 
periodical  returns  of  the  states-general ;  no  subsidy  to  be  allowed,  unless 
granted  by  the  states ;  no  law  to  be  executed  by  the  courts  of  justice, 
unless  ra^ed  hy  th^  states ;  the  suppressien  of  all  taxes  which  marked 
the  exemption  of  certain  orders ;  equalization  of  impostSi  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers;  the  rig))ts  of  the  state^geaeral  to  bring  accusations 
before  the  courts  of  justice  for  erimes;  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, by  bringing  before  the  proper  judges  every  man  who  was  de- 
tained ;  and  confirming  the  lawful  freedom  of  the  press.  These  claims 
were  far  from  answering  the  ideas  of  liberty  now  spread  through  France. 
The  decree  was  regarded  with  indifference;  and  the  parliament  hence- 
forward dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  year  1769  began  with  very 
great  dissensions  between  the  orders.    The  nobihty  and  clergy,  which* 

*  8ee  Annual  Begitter»  1789. 
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in  1787,  had  refused  to  part  with  their  immunities,  now  expressed  their 
willingness  to  take  an  equal  share  of  the  public  burthens.  The  com- 
mons, far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  submission,  proposed  to  over- 
throw all  privileges  whatsoever;  to  reject  every  claim  founded  on  ancient 
usage,  or  on  compact;  to  make  general  equality  the  standard  of  private 
or  public  right.  The  writers  of  the  time  employed  their  separate  and 
joint  ingenuity  in  attacking  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  many  of  them  held  their  estates ;  and  French  liberty, 
in  the  beginning  of  1789,  was  mingled  witli  principles  subversive  of  rank 
and  of  property.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  stales,  the  question  concern- 
ing the  amalgamation  of  the  orders,  agitated  the  nobles  and  commons, 
while  the  clergy  appeared  undecided,  and  ready  to  join  the  party  which 
should  prevail.  It  had  been  customary  in  France,  in  former  times,  when 
the  states-general  met,  for  the  orders  in  eiach  district  to  deliver  instruc- 
tions to  their  respective  delegates.  This  practice  being  now  revived,  the 
directions  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  noblea,  and  to  the  deputies  of  the 
commons,  by  their  respective  constituents,  very  fully  manifested  the  di- 
versity of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  three  bodies.  The  instructions 
of  the  nobility  enjoined  their  representatives  to  urge  a  reform  of  the  con* 
stitutton:  to  strengthen  the  securities  for  property,  liberty  and  life;  and 
to  surrender  their  peeunjary  exemptions,  but  not  resign  their  feudal  rights, 
nor  to  consent  to  a  consolidation  of  the  orders.  The  commons,  in  their 
mandates  to  Uieir  commissioners,  instructed  them  to  insist  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  distinctions,  the  abandonment  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  tiifferent  states  into  one  mass.  The  ii^junctions  of  the - 
nobility  tended,  if  followed,  to  establish  a  moderate  and  limited  govern- 
ment, securing  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  subjects,  but  preserving  a  dis- 
tinction of  orders  and  a  suhordiqation  of  ranks.  The  injunctions  of  the 
commofis,  *previou8  to  their  first  assembly,  tended  to  overturn  the  other 
states  under  the  weight  of  a  democracy.* 

On  the  first  of  May  1789,  afler  a  cessation  of  175  years,  tlie  states* 
general  of  Franco  met  for  the  first  time.  The  parties  which  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  kingdom  appeared  in  the  states-general,  and  ranged 
themselves  into-  three  great  divisions.  The  first  was  the  aristocratic 
party,  determined  to  support  the  ancient  form  and  mode  of  procedure,  by 
a  separation  of  the  states  into  three  chambers.  Thia  class  was  considera- 
ble from  the  rank,  talents,  and  situaticm  of  its  members.  The  second 
division  was  that  of  the  moderate  party;  its  memhers  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  averse  to  assemblies  of  three  separate  orders,  as  tending  to  throw 
the  legislative  power  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  privileged  states, 
and,  instead  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  to  establiab  an  uncontrolled  aris- 
tocracy; on  the  other,  they  were  inimical  to  the  confusion  of  the  orders, 
as  tending,  instead  of  reforming,  to  subvert  the  government.  These 
were  desirous  of  forming  the  nobles  and  clergy  into  one  house,  upon  a 
principle  of  reciprocal  control,  analogous  to  the  British  constitution.  The 
third  division  was  the  great  and  formidable  democratic  party,  seeking  and 
tending  to  overbear  all  rank  and  distinctions.  In  this  class,  were  to  be 
numbered  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  other  orders*    The 

•  Mr.  Lally  Tollendal,  in  exhibiting  the  different  views  of  the  parties  of  this 
time, observes,  the  commons  wished  to  conquer,  the  nobles  wished  to  presene 
what  Uiey  already  fiossessed ;  the  clergy  waited  to  see  which  side  would  be  victe- 
nous,  in  order  to  join  the  conquerors. 
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extraordinary  abilities  of  Mirabeau  were  employed  against  that  estate  to 
which  be  himself  belooged.  The  first  prince  of  (he  blood  was  active  in 
promoting  factions  tending  to  subvert  the  monarchy  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  elevated  rank  and  immense  possessions.'''^  Against  the  clergy 
appeared  the  bishop  of  Autun,  carrying  with  him  a  great  body  of  his 
brethren,  and  prepared  to  join  the  most  violent  commons  in  their  demo- 
cratic excesses.  The  abb6  Sieyes,  an  eminent  disciple  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy, penetrating,  crafly,  and  versatile,  brought  all  his  ability  and 
address  to  support  tlie.  faction  which  his  discernment  easily  perceived 
about  to  be  paramount.  The  literary  men,  a  great  and  powerful  class  in 
circumstances  that  so  much  depended  on  public  opinion,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  the  commons,  pursuing  measures  so  inimical 
to  that  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which  best  nourish  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature. The  monied  capitalists,  proud  of  their  wealth,  and  envious  of 
the  rank  which  their  opulence  could  not  attain,  were  foremost  in  insti- 
gating measures  tending  to  the  destruction  of  that  property  which  only 
could  prevent  them  from  insignificance.  Besides  these  classes,  the  third 
division  included  numbers  of  profligate  spendtbrifls,  abounding  in  France, 
as  in  all  luxurious  countries,  who  wished  for  a  change  by  which  they 
hoped  to  be  better,  and  knew  they  could  not  be  worse. 

The  states  being  met,  his  majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  men- 
tioned his  reasons  for  convoking  the  ^assembly :  he  notices  the  restless 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  the  general  discontent  which  prevailed  among 
his  people.  A  great  object  of  the  states  he  trusted,  would  be  to  remove 
those  evils;  and  they  would  manifest  in  their  proceedings  that  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  monarchy  from  which  France  derived  such  glory 
and  benefit  The  chancellor  spoke  of  the  advantages  which  accompa- 
nied a  limited  government,  equally  distant  fi-om  despotism  and  anarchy. 
Mr.  Neckar  then  rising,  excited  in  the  audience  the  highest  expectation. 
From  him  all  parties  trusted  for  the  most  full  and  accurate  information 
concerning  every  important  department  of  public  afiairs;  strong  practi- 
cal reasoning,  which  would  demonstrate  what  was  wise  and  right  to  be 
done  at  such  a  crisis;  with  manly  eloquence4o  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
correspondent  conduct:  but  all  were  totally  disappointed ;  his  speech 
was  loose  and  declamatory,  abounding  in  general  maxims  of  morality  and 
politics,  which  were  obviously  true,  but  in  no  way  illustrated  the  mo- 
mentous subjects  of  deliberation ;  and  sentimental  effusions  (hat  asserted 
the  wishes  of  the  speaker  for  the  happiness  of  France,  without  explain- 
ing any  means  for  its  attainment*  On  the  great  subject  of  consolidation 
he  said  nothing  decisive,  he  merely  expressed  » desire  that  the  matter 
might  be  accommodated.  Appointed  by  his  sovereign  to  address  the 
national  representatives,  who  were  assembled  to  deliberato  on  great 
public  difficulties,  he  neither  stated  facts,  nor  proposed  me^ns  leading  to 
extrication ;  his  harangue  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  office  which  he 

f  The  yearly  income  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  estimated  at  half  a  miUion 
aierllng.  A  considerable  part  of  this  revenue  was  employed  in  acquiring  popu- 
larity, and  forming,  from  the  idle  and  profligate  rabble  through  the  provinces,  but 
especially  in  tlie  city  of  Paris,  a  numeroua  body  of  retainers,  ready  to  undertake 
any  scnicei  however  desperate,  at  his  Instance.  If  his  views,  as  has  been  often 
asserted,  were  directed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ambition,  by  a  fatality  which 
often  accompanies  wickedness,  the  measures  which  he  pursued  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  another,  destroyed  himself. 
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was  chosen  to  discharge.  The  mioiatry  were  no  less  feeble  and  indeci- 
sive in  their  conduct  than  their  language.  The  king  at  this  time  pos- 
aesaed  all  the  legal  authority  of  the  kingdom;  and  though  the  states 
were  met,  they  were  not  yet  constituted,  as  the  writs  of  election  had  not 
been  examined.  He,  by  his  established  authority  might  have  instituted 
concerning  their  sessions,  any  regalations  which  should  be  conformable 
to  ancient  precedence  and  usage;  and  to  have  refused  compliance  with 
his  directions  would  have  been  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  his  posses- 
sion of  this  power,  his  ministers  most  impoliiically  neglected  the  exercise 
of  it  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  orders,  and  thereby  suffered  the 
states  to  become  a  democratical  asaentbly.  The  verification  of  their 
powers *'aflbrded  the  first  occasion  to  the  commons  of  insisting  that  they 
ahoold  meet  in  one  chamber.  Encouraged  by  their  own  strength,  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  ministers,  they  very  boldly  asserted,  that  unless  the 
writs  were  verified  in  their  presence,  they^ could  not  admit  their  holders 
to  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  and  that  both  nobles  and  clergy  would  be  illegal 
meetings.  The  clergy  wavered ;  many  of  the  nobility  were  firm  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  a  separate  verification,  but  there  were  great  dissen- 
sions in  that  body.  The  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  united. 
Mr.  Neckar  proposed  conciliatory  measures,  which,  from  their  indeci- 
siveness,  satisfied  neither  pMyl  The.  nobles  remaining  inflexible,  the 
commons,  by  a  still  bolder  stretch  of  their  power  and  influence,  declared 
that  they  would  constitute  themselves  into  an  active  assembly,  and  pro- 
ceed to  legislative  business;  Many  of  the  clergy,  seeing  the  commons 
prevalent,  flocked  to  their  hall,  and  were  most  joyfully  received.  The 
commons  executed  the  bold  design  which  they  had  formed,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  meeting  which  they  denominated  the  national 
ASSEMBLY.  This  body  so  forimed  by  its  own  act,  rapidly  advanced  in  the 
assumption  of  power.  On  the  17th  of  June,  they  published  a  decree, 
intimating  that  they  possessed  the  sovereign  authori^,  end  exercised  the 
same  by  a  very  popular  act,  declaring  all  existing  taxes  to  be  illegal.!  The 
king  was  alarmed  at  proceedings  which  changed  the  constitution,  and 
tended  speedily  to  draw  the  supreme  authority  into  this  democratic  vor- 
tex: and  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  tninisters,  to  whose  irresolution 
and  inaction,  he  now  imputed  the  progress  of  ambitious  violence.  The 
princes  and  other  votaries  of  the  old  govef  nment,  exhorted  him  to  vigor- 
ous measures  ;|  they  advised  him  to  hold  a  royal  session  in  the  hall  of 
the  states-general,  t^iich  by  assembling  would  suspend  the  meeting  of 
diat  body.  The  king  agreed  to  follow  the  advice,  and  on  the  20th  of 
June  he  issued  a  pi^ocllimation  appointing  the  22d  for  that  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  clergy  having  now  agreed  to  join  the  commons,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  third  estate  repaired  to  the  hall.  The  king  having-appointed 
the  same  day  for  the  royal  session,  the  guards  wore  ordered  to  keep  that 
apartment  clear  until  tiie  arrival  of  his  majesty.     Asthe  members  of  the 

•  Kach  ihember  was  obliged,  befbre  the  commencement  of  public  bu»nes9,  to 
present  his  writ  of  election  upori  the  table  of  the  chamber  to  which  he  belonged. 
Commissaries  were  then  appointed  by  each  order  to  examine  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  writs  immediately  belonging  to  itaelTt  and  until  this  business  was  finished, 
which  osaally  took  up  several  days,  the  states-general  were  destitute  of  all  le^al 
authority  whatsoever.  The  sanctions  of  these  commissaries  to  the  authentictty 
of  the  writs,  afforded  wlut  was  called  ihe  venficaUona  of  fv»er9» 

t  Bertrand^vol.  t.  69.  *  Bertrand,  chap.  u. 
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assembly  came  to  the  door,  they  were  refused  admittance  by  the  soldters; 
the  commooa,  from  so  violent  an  act,  apprehending  an  immediate  dissoln- 
tion,  retired  to  an  old  tennis  court,  where  ihey  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  part  until  the  constitution  was  completed.  The  majority 
of  the  clergy  now  joined  the  commons,  and  met  them  in  St.  Louis's  church, 
on  the  23d.  The  royal  session  being  opened,  his  majesty  proposed  the  out- 
lines of  a  new  constitution :  he  engaged  to  establish  no  fresh  tax,  nor  to 
prolong  an  old  impost  beyond  the  term  assigned  by  the  laws,  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  he  renounced  the  right  of 
borrowing  money,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  the  states ;  there  should 
be  an  end  of  pecuniary  exemptions ;  and  Ittiru  de  cachet  should  cease 
with  some  modifications.  He  condemned  the  late  decree  of  the  com- 
mons, which  assumed,  by  their  own  sole  act,  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  concluded  that  none  of  the  laws  established  in  the 
present  states-general  could  ever  be  altered,  but  by  the  free  consent  of 
future  states-general,  and  that  they  should  be  considered  as  equally  sa* 
cred  with  all  other  national  properties.  On  the  other  hand  he  declared 
that  all  tithes  and  feudal  rents  should  be  accounted  property,  and  there- 
fore sacred  ;  and  that  the  states  should  be  assembled  in  three  chambers 
instead  of  one.  The  manner  of  the  address  by  no  means  suited  the  con- 
cih'atory  professions,  nonindced  the  substance  of  the  proposition.  It  fre- 
quently introduced  tlie  king's  will  as  the  foundation  of  grants  which  in  a 
government  intended  to  be  free  were  rights,  not  favours.  In  them 
selves,  however,  the  propositions  were  such  as  a  few  years  before,  po- 
litical sagacity  could  not  have  conceived  that  a  king  of  France  would 
offer  to  his  subjects.  His  majesty  commanded  them  to  separate,  and  to 
meet  the  next  day  in  the  halls  of  their  repective  orders.  Equitable  as 
the  plan  was  in  itself,  it  required  little  penetration  to  perceive,  that  it 
would  by  no  means  meet  the  ideas  of  the  commons ;  that  the  magisterial 
expressions  would  render  it  still  more  unpalatable,  and  were  therefore 
extremely  unwise.  The  commons  listened  in  haughty  silence,  while  the 
plan  wa3  reading ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king  departed,  absolutely  refused 
to  break  up  their  session.  The. king's  attendants  having  reminded  tliem 
of  his  majesty's  order,  the  president  answered,  THE  NATION  AS- 
SEMBLED HAS  NO  ORDERS  TO  RECEIVE.*  They  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  the  adherence  of  the  assembly  to  its  former  decree : 
and  another  pronouncing  the  persons  of  the  deputies  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble. The  populace  at  Versailles  became  violent  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mons.    At  Paris  the  ferment  was  still  more  outi'ageous,!  and  increased 

*  ^rimbeau,  who  through  some  ftcts  and  some  suspicions  had  nearly  lost  his 
popularity,  had  the  fortune  upon  this  occasion  to  recover  it  with  increase,  by  the 
impetuosity  with  which  he  told  the  king^'s  attendunts,  that  nothing  but  tlie  points 
of  bayonets  should  force  them  out  of  iheir  chumber. 

+  No  class  of  rioters  was  more  aclive  in  the  p'rench  capital  than  the  (poissardcs) 
fisn-womcn  ;  who  in  addition  to  the  violence  of  their  sisters  in  our  own  metropo- 
lis, possessed  all  the  GaUic  vivacity.  Far  excecdinjj  the  Killinpsjifate  fair,  instead 
of  confining:  themselves  to  volubility  6f  invective,  from  time  immemorial  they  had 
acted  a  disiintfuishcd  part  in  Parisian  mobs,  and  were  noted  for  their  ferocious 
actions.  On  so  fj^reat  an  occasion  they  were  not  slow  in  displaying  their  zeal  and 
their  talents.  The  sex  likewise  aflnrded  another  class  of  auxiliaries,  more  insi- 
niiating,  less  savag-e  in  appearance,  but  not  less  effective.  I'hcse  were  the  cour- 
tezans, whose  numbers  were  immense  in  that  profligate  city.  One  of  the  chief 
scenes  of  disorder  and  enormity  wastlie  gnnlen  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whither 
the  racih  daily  resorted,  where  hired  orators  inflamed  tbcro  to  every  act  of  atro- 
cious violence. 

Vol..  Yin.^27 
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in  proportion  to  the  attempts  of  either  the  nobles  or  the  court,  to  oppose 
or  control  the  pretensions  of  the  third  estate.  The  commons  now  found 
themselves  so  strong  in  the  public  support,  that  they  affected  to  treat  the 
king's  system  and  declaration  as  too  insignificant  to  merit  consideration 
or  answer.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  count  de  Clermont  moved,  that 
the  nobles  should  unite  with  the  cotnmons,  and  was  ably  joined  by  mon- 
sieur de  Lally  Tollendal ;  but  the  majority  of  nobles  would  not  bend  to 
a  proposal  which  the  natural  prepossession  of  birth,  rank,  and  custom, 
taught  them  to  deem  humiliating.  Many  of  that  body,  however,  were 
either  colinected  with  the  popular  party,  or  convinced  that  inflexibility 
would  answer  no  purpose;  and  therefore  joined  the  assembly.  The 
people  became  hourly  more  violent  against  the  majority  of  the  nobles, 
whom  they  deemed  refractory :  outrage  and  bloodshed  were  expected. 
The  members  of  this  self  created  assembly  bad  far  exceeded  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  constituents ;  in  assuming  the  legislative  power,  they  were 
not  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  they  were  a  strong  and  numerous 
faction,  that  usurped  the  oflke  of  lawgivers  by  force ;  by  force  only 
could  usurpation  have  been  opposed.  Concession  never  did  nor  can 
avert  the  encroachments  of  determined  ambition.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage which  the  princes  of  the  blood,^  and  all  the  firmest  friends  of  the 
monarchy  held ;  it  was  indjbed  not  the  language  of  choice,  but  necessity. 
From  the  attempt  of  the  popular  faction  to  seize  the  direction  of  the  em- 
pire, the  simple  question  with  the  votaries  of  monarchy  was,  shall  w^e 
defend  ourselves  or  bo  overwhelmed  1  There  was  no  alternative.  The 
king  was  uniformly  impelled  by  humanity,  and  in  the  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position, seekin&:  tlie  good  of  his  people,  he  deviated  from  that  firmness 
by  which  only  their  welfare  could  have  been  effectually  secured.  To 
avert  the  dangers  which  he  conceived  to  impend  over  the  unyielding  no- 
bles, he  entreated  that  order  to  give  up  their  judgment  and  determina- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  governing  faction.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  nobles,  by  their  president  the  duke  of  Lux- 
emburgh :  "  From  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  order  of  which  you  are 
president,  I  expect  its  union  with  the  other  two.  I  have  reflected  upon 
it,  and  am  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  rather  than  that  a  single 
man  should  pensh  on  my  account.  Tell  the  order  of  the  nobility,  there- 
fore, that  I  entreat,  them  to  join  the  other  tw(»  estates ;  and  if  this  be  not 
enough,  I  command  them  to  do  it  as  their  king — it  is  my  will.  If  there 
be  one  of  its  members  who  believes  himself  bound  by  his  instructions, 
his  oath,  or  his  honour,  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  let  me  know :  I  will 
go  and  sit  by  him,  and  die  with  him  if  it  be  necessary  ?*'  A  long  and  vio- 
lent debate  took  place,  in  which  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  read  a  letter 
from  the  count  d\\rtois,  intimating  that  the  king's  person  might  be  ex- 
posed to  immediate  danger,  if  the  popular  fury  was  -roused  by  their  refu- 
sal. The  question  of  union  was  at  last  carried  in  the  nfiirmative,  and  the 
nobles  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  commons  that  evening.  The  proposeil 
meeting  of  the  orders  Upcame  a  popular  convention  ;  and,  from  this  mo- 
ment, the  constitution  of  France  may  be  considered  as  actually  changed, 
although  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  be  dated  from  a  subse- 
qent  period.  The  popular  leaders  now  saw  that  imperious  demand  would 
extort  concession ;  and  on  this  discovery  they  formed  their  judgment,  and 
regulated  their  conduct. 

•  See  B^rtrand. 
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The  people,  seeing  the  orders  miited,  belieTed  the  happiness  of  France 
on  the  eve  of  completion.     All  parties  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  cor^ 
recting  the  ancient  govern  meat ;  the  only  diffetence  appeared  to  be  re- 
specting the  extent  to  which  the  reform  should  be  carried,  and  the  means 
that  should  be  employed.     It  was  hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  containing,  besides  rank,  so  much  of  talents  and  of  learning, 
miglit  restrain  the  intemperate  heat  of  republicans,  while  the  ardent  zeal 
and  bold  freedom  of  the  commons  mij^ht  inspire  and  invigorate  the  other 
states ;  ami  that  thus  they  should  establish  liberty  without  licentiousness ; 
but  these  expcxtatione  were  entirely  disappointed.     The  conduct  of  the 
court,  haTing  before  exhibited  such  a  mixture  of  rashness  and  timidity, 
violence  and  irresolution,  consistent  in  weakness  and  fluctuation  only, 
soon  presented  appearances  that  excited  considerable  alarm,  but  much 
greater  suspicion.     The  states- general,  since  their  consolidation,  bad 
been  more  moderate  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  session.     They 
had  already  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  materials  for  the  new  con- 
stitution: moosieurs  Lally  Tollendal  and  Mounier,  two  of  the  most  able 
and  temperate  leaders,  were  of  this  committee  ;  and  entertained  flatter- 
ing hopes  that  the  moderation  would  prove  general.     The  demagogues 
very  early  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  close  connexion  between  their  vo- 
taries and  the  soldiers,  and  successfully  instilled  the  popular  doctrines 
into  these  troops.     In  seducing  the  army  from  obedience  to  their  king, 
the  democrats  very  liberally  employed  wine,  gold,  and  women,  of  which 
last  article  they  had  an  abundant  supply  by  their  alliance  with  the  harlots 
of  Paris.     The  soldiers  now  havius;  their  professional  daringness  and  de- 
bauchery, -  without  the  professional  restraints  of  subordination  and  mili- 
tary discipline,  totally  disre<;arded  their  officers  ;  left  their  barracks  with- 
out leave,  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal,  joined  and  even  headed  the  mob 
in  their  most  enormous  excesses,  while  hand-bills  and  ballads  were  com- 
posed and  dispersed,  to  spread  the  flames.     The  soldiers  vied  with  the 
populace  in  their  democratic  exclamations  and  other  excesses :  the  most 
daring  and  refractory  being  committed  to  prison,  the  people  flew  inciowds 
to  the  jail,  forced  the  gates,  liberated  the  captives,   and  demanded  for 
them  a  free  pardon.     The  national  assembly  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  matter  by  exhorting  the  Parisians  to  tranquillity,  and  the  king  to 
clemency.     His  majesty  having  no  efficient  force  at  hand  was  obliged  to 
comply,  aiid  thus  ended  military  discipline  and  civil  government  at  Paris. 

The  disorderly  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  unlitness  o(  the  guards 
for  re-establishing  tranquillity  were  ostensible  reasons  for  bringing  a  great 
armed  force  from  the  different  provinces.  In  tho  bc^iTining  of  July  about 
thirty-five  thousand  mtu  drew  near  Paris  and  Versailles.  On  the  tenth 
of  the  menth  the  ualionul  assembly  presented  very  stroiig  rezuunstrances 
to  the  king  on  the  approach  of  the  f«irces.  He  answered  that  be  had  no 
other  motive  for  his  conduct,  tlnin  the  necessify  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining good  Older  in  the  capital.  He  w;is  so  far  from  intending  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  as^sembly,  that  if  the  presence  of  the 
soldiery  gave  them  umbrage,  he  was  ready  to  transfer  the  states-general 
to  Noyon,  or  Soissons,  and  repair  himself  to  some  place  in  its  vicinity, 
where  he  could  maintain  a  ready  communication  with  the  legislative  body. 
The  moderate  members  were  willing  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  but  the 
popular  leaders  were  aware  of  the  strength  which  they  derived  from  the 
capital,  and  would  not  leave  its  vicinity.     They  either  reposed,  or  pro- 
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fessed  to  repose,  no  confidence  in  the  king's  assurances,  and  gave  out 
that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  court  to  crush  the  nascent  liberties  of 
Frenchmen.  The  king  now  appeared  evidently  to  listen  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  old  government,  and  withdrew  his  confidence  from  those 
counsellors  who  had  been  favourable  to  popular  measures.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  ancient  monarchy  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Neckar, 
to  whose  republican  sentiments  and  counsels  they  imputed  the  degraded 
state  of  royal  authority ;  and  strongly  urged  the  king  to  discharge  a  ser- 
vant who  from  either  design  or  imprudence*  had  endangered  the  monar- 
chy. Accordingly  on  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Neckar  was  dismissedf 
from  administration,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  with  him  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  also  discharged  from  their  employ- 
ments. Mr.  de  Breteuil,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  old  government,  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  marshal  Broglio,  who  maintained  the  same 
sentiments,  commander  in  chief.  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  these 
changes  being  reported  at  Paris,  caused  the  greatest  despair  and  fury, 
and  riots  prevailed  in  every  quarter.  The  rashness  of  the  prince  de  Lam- 
bese,  who,  endeavouring  to  disperse  a  riotous  body  of  populace,  wounded 
with  his  own  hand,  one  who  was  suid  to  be  only  a  spectator,  not  only  in- 
creased the  tumult,  but  hastened  the  general  insurrection  for  which  tho 
people  were  so  ripe.  The  mob,  with  clubs,  spits,  and  such  weapons  as 
they  could  procure,  rushed  upon  Lambese's  troops,  and  put  them  to 
flight,  not  without  killing  some  of  the  number,  j;  The  following  night  Pa- 
ris was  filled  with  a  dread  of  slaughter  from  the  army,  and  of  general 
plunder  from  the  multitudes  of  miscreants  with  which  that  vast  metropolis 
abounded;  but  prompt  in  expedients,  they  next  day  generally  armed, 
formed  themselves  into  one  great  body  with  the  professed  intention  of 
securing  internal  order,  and  defending  themselves  against  external  ene- 
mies. They  adopted  a  peculiar  cockade  for  the  purpose ;  and  thirty 
thousand  citizens,  totally  unaccustomed  to  arms,  were  soon  seen  com- 
pletely accoutred,  and  in  a  few  hours  assumed  the  appearance  of  order 
and  discipline.    The  national  volunteers  came  in  a  body  to  proffer  to  the 

•  Bertrand,  rol.  i.  p.  191. 

.j-  Hr.  Neckar  kept  his  disj^mce  a  profound  secret,  even  from  his  wife,  and  re- 
ceived company  that  day  at  dinner,  as  usual.  Those  w^o  dined  with  him  did  not 
perceive  the  least  alteration  in  his  countenance.  After  dinner  bis  wife  and  daiigh- 
ter  invited  him  to  take  a  ride  to  the  Val,  a  country  house  situated  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Germain  belongini^  to  madame  de  Beauvais,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Nec- 
kar's.  He  consented,  and  went  into  the  carriage  with  his-wife,  but  instead  of  go- 
injj^  to  the  Val,  he  took  the  road  to  ISrussels,  in  order  to  he  the  sooner  out  of  the 
king^dom. 

4:  This  transaction  of  Lambesc's  appears  to  have  been  without  any  orders  frt)m 
the  ministers,  or  any  concert  with  the  other  military  commanders.  Though  there 
were  several  regiments  of  foot  stationed  close  to  Paris,  none  of  them  stirred  to  as- 
sist and  protect  Lambese's  corps.  The  total  inaction  of  the  troops,  both  on  the 
aacceeding  day  and  night,  during  all  which  time,  critical  as  the  season  was,  and 
notwithstanding  the  preparation^  they  knew  to  be  making  in  Paris,  they  never  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  city,  seems  to  exculpate  the  court  and  ministers  from  the 
bloody  designs  imputed  to  them  by  the  popular  party.  If  such  a  scheme  had  been 
proposed,  this  would  have  been  the  season  for  its  execution,  when  prevalent  con- 
fusion and  terror  would  have  prevented  any  effectual  plan  of  resistance.  Weak- 
ness and  foUy,^indced,  chiefly  characterised  the  ministerial  councils  of  the  time. 
Knowing  that  in  former  periods  the  very  appearance  of  troops  had  intimidated  the 
Parisian  populace,  they  without  adverting  to  the  total  change  of  aentiments  and 
circumstances^  seem  vainly  to  have  expected  the  same  eflcct  at  present. 
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people  their  servicey  which  was  most  joyfuUy  accepted.   Directed  by  the 
popular  leaders,  and  instructed  by  their  military  auxiliaries,  the  armed 
citizens  prepared  to  defend  the  capital  against  the  approaching  troops. 
They  threw  up  intrenchments,  and  formed  barricadoes  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  suburbs.     A  permanent  council  was  appointed  to  sit  night  and  day 
at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  ;  and  a  communication  was  established  between  this 
body  and  the  national  assembly.     In  the  course  of  this  day  various  rob- 
beries being  committed,  the  multitude  seizing  some  of  the  thieves  in  the 
fact;,  dragged  them  instantly  to  the  Greve,  the  common  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  hanged  them  by  Uie  ropes  which  were  used  to  fasten  the  lan- 
terns.    Hence  originated  that  most  horrid  practice  of  the  French  mob, 
making  themselves  judges  and  executioners  in  the  same  instant,  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  law  or  justice,  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

The  next  day  was  the  celebrated  14th  of  July.  The  new  army,  early 
in  the  morning,  attacked  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  taking  it  by  surprise, 
seized  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition;  thence  they  proceed* 
cd  to  the  Garde  Meuhle,  or  ancient  armoury,  forced  it  open,  and  distri- 
buting the  contents  among  their  own  body,  completed  their  means  for 
defensive  and  oflensive  operations.  They  now  conceived  a  much  bolder 
design,  which  was  to  seize  the  Bastile ;  but  aware  that  this  fortress  was 
very  strong,  and  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for  standing  n  siege, 
they  bethought  themselves  of  attempting  stratagem ;  they  accordingly 
negotiated  with  the  marquis  de  Launay,  and  coming  to  the  gates,  de- 
manded arms  and  ammumtion.  The  governor  appearing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition,  the  gates  were  opened;  a  great  number  being  admitted 
over  the  first  bridge,  the  bridges  were  drawn  up ;  in  a  short  time  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  was  heard ;  but  whether  from  a  preconcerted  scheme 
of  De  Launay,  or  provoked  by  the  intemperate  violence  of  the  citizens, 
has  never  been  ascertained.*  But  whoever  might  be  the  aggressors, 
when  the  firing  was  heard,  the  passions  of  the  populace  were  inflamed 
to  such  enthusiasm  and  fury,  that  the  Bastile,  the  citadel  of  Paris,  with 
its  seemingly  impassable  ditches,  and  its  inaccessible  towers  and  ramparts, 
covered  with  a  powerful  artillery,  was,  after  an  attack  of  two  hours,  car- 

*  The  testimonies  on  this  subject  are  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  an  im- 
partial judg^  would  find  very  great  difficulty  in  developing  truth,  amidst  the  ex- 
aggerations of  infuriated  passions.  Where  we  can  place  no  reliance  on  the 
declarations  of  witnesses,  our  opinions  must  be  formed  from  probability.  De 
Launay  could  expect  no  advantage  to  the  royal  cause  from  this  partial  massacre. 
Instead  of  intimidating,  he  must  have  seen  that  it  would  inflame  the  Parisians  to 
still  more  violent  outrages.  The  cruelty  imputed  by  the  popular  hypothesis  was 
not  found  in  any  one  authenticated  instance  to  be  a  part  o€  the  royal.pollcy.  What 
purpose  could  it  serve,  from  what  motive  could  it  spring  ?  On  the  part  of  De 
Launay,  this  hypothesis  implies,  that  from  mere  wanton  barbarity  he  perpetrated 
niscliief  tending  most  powerfully  to  ruin  himself,  and  injure  his  master^s  cause. 
Such  a  supposition  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  ^trge  of  possibility,  bnt  another  view 
appears  much  more  probable.  The  Parisians  were  in  a  state  of  the  roost  violent 
rage  and  indignation  a^^inst  every  supporter  of  government,  and  gave  full  vent 
to  their  passions  both  m  words  and  actions.  The  Bastile  they  considered  as  a 
great  bulwark  of  despotism,  and  the  receptacle  of  its  most  miserable  victims :  en* 
tered  into  tliat  gloomy  mansion,  whose  horrors  had  so  much  occupied  their  ima- 
ICinations,  and  stimulated  their  passions :  and  viewing  its  guards,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  minions  of  atrocious  tyranny,  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than 
that  their  conduct  to  the  soldiers  would  be  abusive,  insulting,  and  furiously  intem- 
perate, and  that  thence  quarrels  might  arise  leading  to  a  bloody  catastrophe. 
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ried  by  storm*  Do  Launay  was  immediately  dragged  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  miserably  murdered.  M.  de  Losme,  the  major  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and  equal  cruelty.  When  the  place  was  cap« 
tured,  the  Parisians  loudly  exclaimed,  let  us  hang  the  whole  garrison;  but 
the  prisoners  were  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  national  troops.  The 
popular  rage  now  manifested  itself  in  a  species  of  savageness  long  un« 
known  in  civilized  Europe.  They  insulted  and  mutilated  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  and  exhibited  their  heads  upon  pikes  to  applauding  multitudes ; 
so  dreadful  were  the  ingredients  already  mingled  with  Gallic  liberty.  The 
victorious  Parisians,  exploring  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  oppression,  in 
expectation  of  delivering  numbers  of  unfortunate  victims,  to  their  great 
surprise  and  disappointment,  found  only  seven  captives,  four  of  whom 
were  confined  on  charges  of  forgery,  and  three  only  were  state  criminals. 
So  Httle  was  this  engine  of  tyranny  employed  under  the  mild  and  humane 
Louis  XYI.  When  the  capture  of  the  Bastilo  was  reported  at  Versailles, 
the  ministers  at  first  treated  it  as  an  extravagant  fiction  of  the  democratic 
party,  but  they  were  soon  too  well  assured  of  the  fatal  truth.  In  this 
situation  they  formed  the  absurd  resolution  of  keeping  the  king  in  igno- 
rance of  what  had  passed,  and  urged  Broglio  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  reduction  of  Paris;  but  he  answered,  that  his  troops  were  infected 
with  the  popular  spirit,  and  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  efforts.  The 
ministers  and  the  princes  were  soon  convinced  that  opposition  would  be 
inefiectual,  and  began  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  The  count  d'Ar- 
tois  had  hitherto  used  every  effort  to  inspirit  the  king,,  and  to  prevent  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  fabric;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less. At  midnight,  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  who  was  master  of  the  ward* 
robe,  forced  his  way  into  his  majesty's  apartment,  and  informed  him  of 
the  whole.  The  king  resolved  en  the  most  unconditional  submission  to 
the  national  assembly;  and  repairing  thither  without  guards,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  declared  he  resigned  himself  into  their  hands;  and  thus,  de- 
serted by  its  most  efficacious  supporters,  attacked  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  people,  and  relinquished  by  its  possessor,  fell  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  France;  and  here  the  historical  reader  may  date  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution.* 

Louis  arrived  in  the  national  assembly,  and  having  declared  that  his 
sole  reliance  was  on  their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  entreated  them  to  use 
their  power  for  the  salvation  of  the  state.  He  informed  them,  that  ho 
had  ordered  all  the  troops  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Pari^  and  Ver- 
sailles: the  Parisians  however  being  still  afraid  of  sieges  and  blockades, 
proceeded  with  preparations  for  defence.  They  appointed  M.  La  Fayette 
commander  of  their  armed  corps,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  capital  was  now  a  great  republic,  and  it  soon  was 
so  sensible  of  its  power,  as  to  give  the  law,  not  only  to  the  unfortunate 
(sovereign,  but  to  the  national  a:$scmbly  and  the  whole  kingdom.     The 

•  The  susceptibility  of  the  French  chiiractcr  renders  that  people  very  easily 
Impressed  by  any  address  to  their  senses,  imagination^  or  passions.  Asoii);;  that 
was  composed  about  this  time  had  a  still  strong^er  effect  than  even  that  which  is 
ftscrihed  by  our  historian  to  the  celebrated  air  Lillibullero  :f  this  was  the  famous 
Cn  Ira,  both  in  the  words  and  music  skilfully  adapted  to  the  impetuous  ardour  of 
impassioned  Frenchmen:  in  rapid  strains  and  expressions,  il  announced  (be  im- 
mediate  downfall  of  existing^  establishments. 

t  See  Hume,  vol.  iv.  chap.  Ixxi. 
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national  assembly  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  eigbtj-four  members, 
^th  a  view  of  restoring  tranquillity.  The  Parisians  received  the  depu- 
lies  vitb  every  mark  of  respect  and  applause,  but  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  king  himself  should  visit  the  city  of  Paris.  Tlus  humiliating  mea* 
sure  Louis  carried  into  execution  on  Friday  the  I7th  of  July,  under  a  ML 
conviction  that  he  thereby  encountered  the  peril  of  instant  assassination. 
He  was  received  by  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  national  guards;  and 
thus  led  in  a  melancholy  procession,  amidst  the  loud  and  continual  accla- 
mations of  Vive  la  nalion^  while  the  ancient  favourite  cry  of  Vioe  U  rot 
was  not  once  heard.  Being  conducted  to  the  hotel,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  new  cockade,  and  to  hear  a  harangue  from  the  popular  leaders, 
charging  the  court  with  all  the  cruel  designs  that  were  reported  to  have 
been  formed  against  the  city  of  Paris.  Having  so  clearly  and  positively 
denied  this  imputation,  as  to  impress  conviction  on  the  most  deroocratical 
of  his  hearers,  he  returned  safely  to  Versailles,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
friends^  many  of  whom  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  Meanwhile 
the  princes,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobility,  with  many  of  the  inferior 
courtiers,  perceiving  the  popular  party  paramount,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  national  assembly  having  signified  a  wish  that  Mr.  Neckar*  should  bo 
recalled,  that  minister  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris,  and  other  popular 
ministers  were  appointed.  Some  degree  of  tranquillity  having  heen  re- 
established at  Paris,  the  national  assembly  proceeded  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  constitution.  As  the  groundwork  on  which  they  were  to  build  a 
fabric,  they  began  with  formmg  a  declaration  of  rights.  This  manifesto 
was  introduced  by  a  remark  tending  to  show,  that  ike  ignorance,  neglect, 
or  contempt  of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes, 
and  to  avoid  these  evils,  that  it  was  necessary  to  define  and  explain  those 
rights.  The  declaration  contains  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  afterwards 
held  out  by  the  various  revolutionists,  and  indeed,  is  the  text  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  principal  class  of  the  comments  so  long  the  subject  of  literary 
and  political  discussion.  Here  was  the  noted  principle  brought  forward 
which  founded  legitimate  government  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
MAN.  This  theory,  however,  supposing  mankind  susceptible  of  perfec- 
tion, deduces  its  inferences  from  an  assumption  which  it  neither  did  nor 
could  prove,  and  which  daily  experience  disproved.  Many  of  the  re** 
marks  are,  no  doubt,  abstractly  true :  but  they  are  useless,  because  they 
do  not  apply  to  circumstances  either  existing  or  likely  to  exist  :|  on  this 
basis  they  proceeded  ro  raise  the  new  constitution. 

*  Mr.  Neckar  was  welcomed  both  at  Veraailles  and  Parifl,  with  soch  demonstn* 
tions  of  g^eneral  and  excessive  joy,  that  democratic  writers  compared  it  to  the 
transports  of  the  Romans  on  the  return  of  Cicero  from  banishment 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  rig;hts,  consisting  of  seventeen 
articles: 

L  Men  were  bom,  and  always  continue,  equal  in  respect  of  tb'eir  rights ;  civil 
distinctions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man  s  and  these  rights  are  liberty^  property,  secuinty, 
and  resistance  of  oppression. 

III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty ;  nor  can  any  in- 
dtvidaal,  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  autliority  which  is  not  expressly 
derived  from  it. 

IV.  Political  Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  other  limits 
than  those  which  are  necessary  to  secure  to  every  other  roan  the  free  exercise  of 
the  same  rights ;  and  these  limits  ^re  determinable  only  by  the  law. 
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The  practical  operation  of  the  principles  immediately  manifested  itself 
in  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  various 
classes  of  the  French  revolutionists.  Manifold  were  the  subjects  of 
consideration  ;  but  the  great  and  general  object  was  subversion  of  es- 
tablishment. In  prosecuting  this  purpose,  the  energy,  susceptibility,  and 
violence  of  the  French  character,  were  clearly  displayed.  Freed  from 
all  the  restraints  which  not  only  superstition  and  despotism,  but  religiouv 
and  salutary  control,  had  formerly  imposed,  they  now  gave  full  vent  to 
their  dispositions.  Their  natural  ardor  was  farther  goaded  to  fury  by 
demagogues.  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  even  exceeded  the 
licentiousness  of  the  mob,  and  most  poweifully  prompted  its  atrocity. 
Twenty  thousand  literary  men  were  daily  and  hourly  employed,  not  as 
became  superior  ability  and  knowledge,  in  restraining  vicious  passions, 
and  in  teaching  the  ignorant  the  way  to  virtue  and  happiness,  but  in  ex- 
horting and  stimulating  them  to  outrageous  actions.  Never  was  in- 
tellectual superiority  more  disgracefully  debased  by  the  venal  panegy- 

y.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society.  What  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  la\i^  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor  should  any  one  be  compelled  to 
that  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

VI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community.  All  citizens  have 
a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  its  formation. 
It  should  be  the  same  to  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punishes ;  and  all  being  equal 
in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours,  places,  and  employments,  accord' 
ing  to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  dislinction  than  that  created  by 
their  virtues  and  talents. 

VII;  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  confinement,  except  in 
cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  to  tlie  forms  which  it  has  prescribed. 
All  who  promote,  solicit,  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought 
to  be  punished:  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the 
law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  renders  himself  culpable  by  resistance. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such  as  are  absolutely 
and  evidently  necessary ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law 
promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

^  IX.  Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  till  he  has  been  convicted,  whenavcr 
his  detention  becomes  mdispensable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to 
secure  his  person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  a(5coant  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the  public 
order  established  by  the  law. 

Xf.  The  unrestrained  communicatibn  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  being  one  of 
the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write  or  publish  freely 
provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  liberty  in  case»  determined  by  law: 

Xn.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  rights  of  men  and 
of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  beneiit  of  the  community,  and  not  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  public 
force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  government,  it  ought  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to  their  abilities. 

XiV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  representatives,  to  a 
free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of  public  contributions,  the  approprlatiou 
of  them,  and  of  their  amount,  modes  of  assessment,  anil  duration. 

XV'.  Every  community  has  aright  to  demand  of  all  its  agents,  an  account  of 
their  conduct. 

^  XVL  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and  a  security  of 
rights  18  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one  ought  to  he 
deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity,  legally  asccrtaincil, 
and  on  the  condition  of  a  previous  just  indemnity. 
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list  of  corrupted  courts,  or  the  hired  encomiast  of  tided  stopiditr  and  in* 
aigoifieance,  than  bj  these  adulators  of  an  infuriate  populaces  but  evea 
in  sehemiDg  and  promoting  anarchy  and  disorder,  the  inTontive,  hoidf 
and  ready  genius  of  Frenchmen  appeared.  A  confederacy  was  fisamed 
which  in  lis  institution  and  effects  exhibited  a  new  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  political  organs.  A  combination  was  first  formed  of  literary 
men,  to  associate  under  the  name  of  a  c/tf6,  at  their  meetings  to  concert 
measuree  which  might  giro  the  tone  to  the  mob,  and  through  their  orer- 
beaiing  influence  direct  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the 
acts  of  all  municipal,  judicial,  and  executive  bodies,  and  thus  make  the 
whole  power  of  France  ultimately  depend  upon  their  resolves.  These 
demagogues  invited  into  their  society  such  of  the  populace  as  they  con- 
ceived tikely  to  become  useful  instruments,  and  exhorted  them  to  con- 
struct other  cfaibs,  both  in  Paris,  and  through  all  the  provinces ;  and  that 
SQch  meetings  should  be  connected,  or  to  use  a  new  revolutionary  meta* 
phor,  afiUaied  together.  These  conventicles  consisted  first  of  literary 
TOtaries  of  the  new  philosophy,  who  promulgated  and  inculcated  suitable 
doctrines,  sentiments,  and  conduct  One  of  the  clubs  meeting  in  a  con- 
vent formerfy  belonging  to  the  jacobins,  assumed  the  name  of  Jaco- 
hin  Cleib,*  which  aflefwards  extending  to  appendant  societies,  gained  a 
superiority  ever  the  rest,  and  became  so  noted  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  first  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly,  these  societies,  guided  by*. 
fiterary  demagogues,  and  directing  the  populace,  bad  a  powerful  influence. 
If  any  ef  the  lawgivers  were  indeed  members  of  the  new  iostitotioas ; 
and  those  who  were  most  inimical  to  the  existing  establishments,  and  to 
lanik  and  property,  were. held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  were  really 
the  directors  of  the  revolutionists.  Yarious  in  detail  as  were  the  pre- 
cepts of  the&e  innovators :  in  principle  and  object  they  were  simple  and 
niufomi.  Their  lessons  of  instruction,  or  exhortations  to  practice,  may 
becompressedina  few  words.  Religion  is  all  folly:  disregard  religion 
and  its  ministers.  Every  establishment  is  contrary  to  natural  right ;  pull 
down  establishments.  Order  is  an  encroachment  upon  natural  freedom ; 
overture  all  order.  Property  is  an  infringement  upon  natural  equality  ; 
confiscate  all  property.!  Such  wa^  the  system  generally  received  in  the 
enthosiasmof  reform,  through  a  most  extensive  and  populous  nation, 
distinguished  for  promptness  and  fertility  of  genius,  for  boldness  and  ac- 
tivity of  character,  and  by  its  very  virtues  rendering  its  errors  more  ex- 
tensively pernicious.  To  follow  through  the  various  and  manifold  details, 
the  doctrines  and  objects  which  guided  the  nattonal  assembly,  would  be 
foreign  to  our  history  ;  but  assuredly  it  belongs  to  our  subject  to  sketch 
the  spirit  and  principal  operations  of  a  revohitionaty  system  by  which  Bri- 
tain was  so  essentially  affected. 

The  licentiousness  of  Paris  spread  through  the  provinces ;  and  the 
peasants,  having  been  long  severely  oppressed  by  seignorial  tenures  and 
privileges,  conceived  themselves  now  einancipa^,  and  turned  upon  the 
proprietors  with  the  most  outrageous  vif  lence.t  Reports  of  robberiee, 
rapes,  and  murders,  daily  reached  the  Assembly.  Landed  proprietors 
apprehended  the  plunder  of  their  property ;  and  some  of  the  nobility, 

*  Anmiml  Refpiter,  1790,  «1i»p.  i« 

t  See  revpliitionaiy  publication*  at  Paris,  lf^»  pamim, 
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wfiofle  posaessions  were  very  great,  were  sdzed  with  a  sudden  impuke 
t>£  flAcfificing  a  large  portion  to  secure  the  rest.  On  the  4th  of  August 
the  viscount  de  Noailles,  and  the  duke  d'Aguilon,  proposed  an  equaliza- 
tion of  taxes,  and  an  abolition  of  feudal  services.  This  ofier  striking 
the  assemblies  and  galleries  wirh  the  warmest  admiration,  excited  in  the 
other  proprietors  a  wish  to  emulate  conduct  which  was  so  highly  ap- 
plauded. The  nobles  and  clergy  vied  with  each  other  in  surrendering 
privileges  of  their  orders,  and  both  these  estates  concluded  with  sacri/i- 
cing  their  manorial  jurisdictions.  So  far.  there  was  nothing  hut  voluntarj 
cession  directed  by  preventive  policy,,  and  stimulated  by  praise,  or 
flowing  from  enthusiasm.  The  next  day  it  was  proposed  that  tithes 
should  be  abolished,  and  church  property  should  be  seized  by  the  state. 
This  propositioD  the  clergy  eagerly  combated,  but  their  remonstrances 
were  ineffectual ;  and  at  one  blow  all  the  immense  property  of  such  a 
numerous  body  was  confiscated,  without  the  least  allegation  of  delinqnea- 
cy.  The  Abb6  Sieyes,  though  a. friend  to  the  revolution,  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  this  forfeiture,  as  commencing  freedom  with  iniquity.* 
But  the  sound  reasoning,  even  of  a  partisan,  was  unavaiUng  against  de- 
termined rapacity.  Equality  being  the  professed  object  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, it  was  proposed  that  all  the  provincial  distinctions,  .the  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges  of  each  district,  should  be  abolished,  and  that,  with- 
out any  local  diversity  and  immunity,  or  any  regard  to  particular  customs, 
usages,  and  prescriptions,  the  whole  nation  should  be  consolidated  into 
one  compact  body.  The  deputies  of  privileged  towns  and  districts  sur- 
rendered the  immunities  of  their  constituents!  all  exclusive  claims  in 
every  part  of  France  were  resigned  ;  and  the  provinces  which  had  po»- 
sesaed  the  right  o[  taxing  themselves  renounced  the  power  of  taxation* 
The  parliaments  which  had  so  long  held  the  judicial  authority  of  France, 
and  had  been  considered  as  the  able,  upright,  and  intrepid  guardians  of 
the  public  welfare,  were  annihilated.  All  the- canon,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  codes  of  law,  all  the  claims  of  the  court  of  Rome,  all  the  fees 
or  taxes  which  it  heretofore  received,  were  abolished.  Even  the  very 
systems  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  which  had  prevailed  for  so  many 
ages,  tell,  not  under  the  regular  and  well  conducted  force  of  reason,  hot 
the  furious  rage  of  innovation.  lu  a  few  days  the  whole  Uw  and  policy 
of  the  nation  were  changed,  a  great  part  of  its  property  was  disarranged; 
and  every  thing  had  altered  its  ancient  form  and  aspect.  A  revolution 
more  comprehensive  and  complete  in  its  objects,  as  well  as  more  minute 
and  particular  in  its  details  than  any  which  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  was  carried  into  effect  by  an  assembly  of  men  professing  to 
deliberate,  with  little  more  reflection  or  discussion  than,  in  a  senate  of 
prudent  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  most 
ordinary  municipal  or  locel  regulation.  The  nobiUty  and  clergy  in  the 
provinces,  not  having  been  impressed  with  the  impassioned  enthusiasm, 
from  which  their  delegates  in  the  national  assembly  had  so  lavishly  sur- 
rendered their  rights  of  tithe,  without  their  concurrence,  very  generally 
condemned  a  bouoty  that  bestowed  what  did  not  belong  to  the  donors. 
They  were  greatly  earned  and  grieved  at  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  could  not  think  highly  of  a  new  system  of  government,  the 
fitst  specimens  of  whose  character  were  irreligion  and  robbery.    Resist- 

•  Bertrtnd.vol.  i.chAp.  xii.  andxiti. 
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vnce,  liow«Ter,  they  saw  would  be  vain ;  and  they  were  tberefore^eom- 
pelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliating  and  plundering  decrees.   But  the  pe- 
euniarypressure,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  present  crisis,  still  coo* 
tinued.    The  peasants  eoaaidered  taxes  as  an  infringement  upon  liberty, 
and  refflsed  payment ;  others  followed  their  example,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  support  govemment,  or  carry  on  the  public  businesc.     After 
stating  the  national  wants,  Mr.  Neckar  asked  for  a  loan  of  thirty  mfl- 
Hons  of  livres,  but  the  subscription  was  not  filled.     A  scheme  for  v»< 
luntary  contributions  was  adopted,  and  frem  its  novelty  eagerlyenibraced 
by  this  volatile  people.     All  ranks  vied  in  bringing  th^r  silver  and  gold 
to  the  public  tceasory,  nor  was  coin  only  produced,  but  also  plate,  and 
the  minutest  articles  of  dress.     The- members  of  the  assembly  them- 
selves, in  their  bountifo!  patriotism,  agreed  to  sacrifice  their  shoe- buckles 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  community.     The  king  and  queen  e^nt  their 
gold  and  silver  plate  to  the  mint  for  coinage.     These  ofierings,  however, 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  public  wants.     A  schene  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nackar,  and  after  many  strong  objections  and  remon- 
strances, embraced  by  the  national  assembly,  for  applying  one  fourth 
of  every  man's  ammal  income  to  the  wants  of  the  stale.* 

Having  made  these  very  momentous  changes  respecting  corporate  and 
jrrivats  property,  they  proceeded  bow  to  new  model  their  constitution, 
aecordiiig«to  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  assembly  was  divided  into 
sections  and  committees $t  to  each  of  which  was.  assigned  a  specific 
part  of  the  new  pohty,  to  be  prepared,  and  grooved  with  the  rest.  The 
first  question  considered  respecting  the  constitution  was  of  the  \try 
highest  importance;  what  share  of  authority  the  king  should  possess  in 
the  new  legislature  ?  On  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  was  to  depend 
whether  the  roya]  power  should  he  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  violemfte 
of  democracy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposed  that  the  king  should 
jMMsess  a  veto,  or  negative  in  the  passing  of  a  law;  on  the  other,  that  he 
should  be  merely  the  chief  executorial  magistrate,  without  any  voice  in 
the  legislation.  For  the  negative  voice  were  ranged,  not  only  all  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  but  the  nmjortty  of  the  nobility  and  cler- 
gy; now  sensible  that  t^iey  had  conceded  too  much;  apprehensive  that 
their  total -ruin  was  intended,  and  desirous  in  the  kingly  prerogative  to 
pfeserve  a  bulwark  which  might  afibrd  some  defence  to  the  remaining 
rights,  to  resist  the  torrent  of  democracy.  Against  it  was  opposed  the 
whole  body  of  the  commens,  who  containing  many  subordinate  divisions, 
agreed  in  the  general  desire  of  reducing  the  monarchy.  The  question 
was  agitated  .with  great  force  and  violence  on  both  sides.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  privileged  orders  was  represented  by  demagogues  to  aritte 
from  an  intestion  of  attempting  a  counter  revolution ;  and  the  people 
wiere  transported  into  fury  and  alarm.  Louie  himself,  ever  desirous  of 
aecomroodating  difieronoes,  satisfying  all  parties,  andcmaintaining  tran- 
quillity, made  a  peoposalof  a  compromise,  by  which  he  should  have  a 
power  of  sOi^pending  a  law  during  two  legislatures  ;  biit  that  if  the  third 
assembly  persisted  in  its  support,  he-should  be  obliged  to  give  it  his 
sanctiCH^.  Illis  proposal  {^vi«g  satisfectory  to  both  parties,  a  decree 
passed,  co^erriag  these  prerogatives  on  the  king,  under  the  denomina- 

•  Annual  Register  1790,  chap.  ii.  t  Berlraud.  vol  i.  chap  x.ii. 
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&m  ^  a  juywuce  vtio.*  Another  ^uestioB  ww  bow  diseuitedt  tbo  of 
very  groat  importance.  WheH^er  the  national  asaerably  should  be  con^ 
posed  of  one  or  of  two  ohambers  ?  Lally  ToUeodal,  ClermoBt,  MounioE, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  moderate  reformers,  were  equally  zealous 
with  the  republicans  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  government;  but 
considering  a  limited  monaichy  as  affording  tlie  faueat  prospect  of  beae- 
ilcial  and  permanent  liberty,  they  ardently  recommended  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  which  should  control  the  proceedings  of  each 
ether,  agreeably  to  the  principle,  and  nearly  aAer  the  model  of  the 
British  osnstiitttion.  From  the  narrow  and  interested  impoU<^  of  many 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  who  vainly  hoped  for  the  r»-establishment  of 
the  three  chambers,  together  with  the  predesBiaaiice  of  the  repuUicaoBy 
this  proposal  was  entirely  overruled.  The  ooauBons  reprobeJed  eveijr 
species  of  mixed  government,  and  steadily  abstaining  from  imilation  eif 
England  propoBC^,*and  carried,  that  the  duration  pf  the  Fr^ich  legisla- 
thw  assembly  should  be  only  two  years.  Notwidistandiiig  the  rage  for 
iaoovation,  they  cmiflnned  die  hereditary  suceesaioii  of  the  crown  ao» 
cording  to  the  Salk  law.  The  friends  of  the  duke  at  Orleans  eagerly 
contended  that  the  assembly,  by  confirming  the  renuBciation  of  the  first 
Boorfoon  king  of  Spain,t  should  render  their  patron  next  heir  after  the 
king,  his  son  and  brothers.  But  the  assembly,  however  violent  and  pre- 
cipitate in  what  concerned  France  only,  cautiously  refiained  from  givii^ 
umbrage  to  other  powers;  and  avoided  the  discussioo.  JVfean while  the 
furious  republicans,  both  in  the  clubs  and  the  national  assembly,  resolved 
that  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  legi^ature,  should  be 
changed  from  Versailles  to  the  capital,  where  they  would  be  still  more 
completely  under  the  control  of  democratic  direction.  The  court,  and 
especially  the  queen,  conceived  the  greatest  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  com- 
pulsory abode,  among  so  tumultuous,  bloody,  and  ferocious  a  people. 
A  tnnsaction  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  October  aocelefated 
the  removal  of  ^  king  and  his  family  to  ascene  which  they  had  so  much 
reason  to  dread. 

Among  other  caases  of  popular  violence,  famaae  still  raged  throughout 
France,  but  particularly  in  Paris  and  YersaiHes.  To  repress  the  tumults 
additional  troops  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  royal  habitation.  The  king 
himself  was  still  allowed  (o  have  about  his  person  a  regiment  of  his  owB^ 
Kfe-guards ;  and  the  newly  arrived  corps  was  the  regiment  of  Flanders* 
The  gentlemen  of  the  stationary  forces,  on  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
aecoiding  to  the  established  custom  of  roditary  hospitalityt  gave  their 
brotiier  officers  an  entertamment.  In  the  course  of  their  festivity,  whoB 
both  hosts  and  guests  were  heated  by  wine,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the 
infant  dauphin,  visited  the  banquetdng  room.  The  royal  mother  carried 
the  infant  prince  completely  round  the  table.  Meanwhile  the  music 
played  an  air|  which  me  ladies  of  the  court  accompanied  with  the  ap» 
propriate  stanzas  pathetically  descrihbg  the  feelings  and  sufferings  of  a 
captive  king.§  'f  he  power  of  music  and  the  charms  of  beao^  combining 
with  inherent  loyalty,  imipired  the  company  with  an  enthusmsm  wUch 

*  BertfandtVoLii.  cli4p.xiv.  f  Berirtnd,  VQ]«iLcbap.xiv. 
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^  Taken  from  a  dranuide  work  fbonded  on  tha  atory  of  Richard  Cceor  ds  Llen*a 
captivii|r  when  retarnin|^  fron  the  Holy  Land,  and  begiiumig»/'  O  Kiehsrd,  O  mon 
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ifine  dfove  bejmid  sll  bounda  ef  cantkm.  Drawing  thoir  twoidiy  Ihtfjr 
drank  oopions  bumpers  to  the  avgust  health  of  their  illoBtriotts  viBiton 
«od  their  fiuuiij,  racceasiTelyy*  while  the  ehj^  personages,  having  er* 
pressed  their  wannest  gratitude,  retired.  In  such  a  dispoBition  of  miod, 
no  moderation  could  be  expected.  A  scene  of  complete  intoxication  en« 
Botd,  and  exhilMted  without  disguise,  and  with  augmented  fervour,  the 
sentiments  with  whieh  it  commencedi  All  the  extraragance  foDowed 
which  wine  could  produce  on  romantic  ftncies  and  impasaioaed  hearts. 
The  national  cockades  were  by  the  officers  of  Flanders  torn  from  their 
bafts,  and  trampled  under  foot  tf  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  old 
roys^  cockades,  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  took  white  rib« 
bandSf  from  tiieir  own  head  dresses,  to  decorate  the  loyal  officers,  while 
the  tiiree  coloured  cockade  was  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn.  This 
banquet  was  really  no  more  ihan  an  excess  of  conviviality,  at  a  season 
when  prudence  would  have  dictated  reserve;  but  being  exaggerated  by 
all  the  ciremnstBoces  which  malicious  invention  could  ^vise,  filled  Paris 
with  the  meet  violent  rage.  The  innovating  leaders  pretended  that  the 
eondoet  of  the  offioers  and  courtiers  arose  from  counter  revolutionary 
projects,  with  exulting  joy  from  the  confident  expectations  of  success: 
a  conspiracy,  they  affirmed,  was  matured  fbr  the  restoration  of  despo- 
tism, Slid  that  the  queen  was  at  its  head.  The  carousal  of  the  royalists, 
at  the  time  thai  the  people  wanted  bread,  was  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  na- 
tian.  These  sentiments  were  disseminated  by  the  various  classes  and 
faetiontf  that  were  fiiendly  to  innovation ;  but  wer6  spread  with  peculiar 
activity  by  tfke  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Louis  Philip  Bourbon,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  descendant  and  repre* 
sentative  of  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  aAer  the  posterity  of 
that  monarch,  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  In  such  an  elevated 
raak,  with  rtches  fiur  beyond  the  measure  of  an/  other  European  sufenect, 
he  had  devoted  his  youth  to  the  most  proffigate  debaucheiy :  his  vices, 
by  their  eonmeaess,  excited  the  indignant  contempt  of  a  gentleman  al- 
most as  much  as  die  enormia  of  his  crimes  called  on  him  the  detestation 
of  every  virtuouB  man.  His  wealth  affi>rding  him  the  means  of  very  ex- 
tensive depravity,  enabled  him  to  corrupt  great  numbers  of  the  youth, 
and  even  to  mtke  considerable  advances  in  vitiating  ^e  metropolis:  and 
hie  habitation  at  the  Palais  Royal  far  exceeded  any  other  part  of  the 
Frenoh  capital  in  variety,  extent,  and  flagrsncy  of  wickedness.  Such 
was  tlie  mode  of  life  by  which  tiiis  prince  was  dbtinguished  by  the  time 
he  had  reaahed  his  fortieth  year.  His  reputation,  however,  did  not  rest 
solely  on  uniform  and  habitual  debauchery;  other  species  of  turpitude 
coocmred  ia  rendering  him  at  oace  flagitious  and  execrable.    Opulent 


*  Bertrmd,  who  gives  a  very  psrtiouUr  account  of  this  eotcrCainment,  men« 
ttoM  the  fbnowiog  circtiOMtance,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
other  pttbltcatioD.  ^  I  have  (he  sayt^  been  aisared  by  two  persons  who  were 
present  at  this  entertainment,  that  the  words  to  the  heaU/t  of  the  noHcn  were  also 
pronouneed  feebly  by  one  df  the  gaests,  or  one  bf  the  spectator^  and  that  the 
not lepeating'or  secondlnn  this  toa^«  w%s  attend^  #1th  no  coasequeacea.  ^h'e 
custom  of  drinkhig  to  the  health  of  the  nation  bad  not  been  then  established, 
and  one  may  be  allowed,  without  a  frime^to  think  that  was  not  the  moment  for 
introdaciag  such  an  innt^ation ;  yet  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  imputed  to  the 
|«rdev-dk  corpt^  wis  Iheir^yot  being  willmg  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  nation, 
that  is  to  wKf^  to>their  own  health,  for  they  were  Indbputably  a  part  of  the  natioo,** 
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as  Orleans  iN^as,  he  was  boundless  in  avariise.  The  dae  de 
high-admiral  of  France,  ivas  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemeti  of  his 
country.  Orleans  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  this  minister,  but  the 
son  Lamballe  intervened:  with  this  youth  he  cultivated  a  close  intimai- 
cy,  and  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of  various  writers,*  was  the 
means  of  shortening  the  brother's  life,  afler  which  he  married  the  »ster, 
now  heir  of  her  father's  possessions.  He  moreover  proposed  to  secure 
the  reversion  of  Penthi^vre's  very  lucrative  post.  With  this  view  he 
'entered  the  navy,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  an  enemy,  a  descendant  of 
Henry  lY.  betrayed  the  despicable  degeneracy  of  personal  cowardice*! 
Such  an  exhibition  effectually  destroyed  all  his  pretensions  to  naval  pro- 
motion ;  and  he  conceived  the  blackest  vengeance  against  the  royal  fa- 
mily, because  the  king  would  not  intrust  the  supreme  direction  of  his 
navy  to  a  person  who  was  afraid  to  fight:  various  circumstances  also  ren- 
dered the  queen  the  peculiar  object  of  his  hatred.  The  cominencing 
discontents  in  France  opened  to  him  prospects  not  only  of  revenge,  but 
ambition :  he  hoped  by  fomenting  disaffection  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  royal  family,  and  his  own  advancement  lo  the  regency, 
if  not  to  the  throne.  Weak  as  well  as  wicked,  in  seeking  the  downfall 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  he  promoted  and  headed  attacks  upon  the  mo- 
narchical authority ;  and  what  he  sought  by  villany,  by  folly  laboured  to 
impair.  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  doctrines  which  he  promoted  tended 
to  overturn  the  crown  which  he  pursued.  He  was  so  infatuated  as  to 
suppose  that  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  a  revolution  which  annihilated 
all  adventitious  distinctions,  would  labour  to  exalt  a  person,  who,  desti- 
tute of  genius  and  of  courage,  had  none  but  adventitious  distinctions  to 
boast  Since  the  subversion  of  the  old  government,  he  had  abetted  the 
most  violent  and  licentious  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  mobs.  Sa- 
gacious agitators  at  once  saw  his  designs,  and  their  futility,  and  pro- 
^ssing  to  be  his  agents,  used  him  as  their  dupe.  The  most  eminent  of 
his  declared  partisans  at  this  time  was  Mirabeau,  who  at  certain  periods 
appears  to  have  desired  the  promotion  of  Orleans  to  be  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  expectation  of  being  the  supreme  director  himself.  Mi- 
rabeau very  actively  promoted  the  rage  of  the  Parisians:  be  and  his 
agents  pretended  to  impute  the  scarcity  to  the  machinations  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, and  the  absence  of  the  royal  family,  and  encouraged  the  popu- 
lar cry  for  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris.  He  promoted  the  belief  of 
a  conspiracy  by  the  queen,  and-  even  intimated  an  intention  of  impeach- 
ing her  majesty,;];  as  a  conspirator  for  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  keeping  bread  from  the  Parisians.  These  topics  being  re- 
peated in  the  capital,  the  malignity  of  the  Orieans  faction,  revolutionary 
enthusiasm,  and  popular  licentiousness,  concurred  with  the  scarcity  in 
producing  a  determination  to  hasten  to  Versailles  to  demand  of  the  king 
bread,  punishment  of  the  aristocrats,  and  especially  the  guards.  A  mu1> 
4itl^de  of  the  lowest  women  undertook  this  expedition ;  these  amazous 
broke  open  the  town-house,  seized  the  arms  there  deposited,  and  meet- 
ing on  the  %tairs  a  priest,  required  no  farther  proofs  of  bis  guilt  than 
fail  dress ;  and  commenced  their  orgies  by  hanging  hinl  to  a  lamp  post. 

a 

•  See  Playfair^n  JacobliMsm  — Adolphua's  Memoirs  —Picture  of  raria,  kc 
f  In  L)*OrviIlier's  running  fi^ht  whh  admiral  Reppcl.    See  Uiia  llitlory*  vol.  i. 
i  Bertrandt  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii. 
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[Viotenoe  of  the  women.    Expedition  to  YennHes.] 

Wilh  ibe  yell  of  infiinate  savages  thejr  set  out  for  Y emtflles,  joined  by 
MaiUard)  a  creatare  of  Orleans,  and  a  favourite  spokesman  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  a  few  of  his  associates.  They  proceeded  on  their  march  : 
and  ffleetifig  two  travellers  in  the  dress  of  gentlemen,  they  concluded 
them  to  be  aristocrats,  and  hanged  them  without  farther  inquiry.  Ar- 
rivii^  at  Versailles,  they  sent  Maillard  to  the  national  assembly,  to  de* 
mand  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  hfe-guards. 
The  assembly  sent  their  own  president  with  a  deputation  of  the  women 
to  wait  upon  the  king.  The  deputies  being  thus  employed,  their  consti- 
tuents set  about  drinking — an  operation  for  which  their  hasty  departure 
in  the  morning  had  not  allowed  them  time,  and  the  road  had  not  aiSbrded 
materials.  In  half  an  hour  the  greater  number  of  them  were  completely 
intoxicated.  Thus  prepared  they  broke  into  the  national  assembly,  not 
only  filled  the  galleries,  but  took  their  seats  among  the  lawgivers,  over- 
whelmed them  with  the  grossest  and  loudest  obscenity  and  imprecations. 
At  last  two  of  them,  observing  the  president's  chair  to  be  empty,  took 
possession  of  it  themselves,  and  dictated  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
Such,  even  then,  was  French  hberty ;  such  were  the  assessors  who  con- 
trolled the  deliberations  of  men  assembled  on  the  most  momentous  busi- 
ness that  could  occupy  legislators.  While  the  female  army  was  thus 
employed  at  Versailles,  the  fermentation  at  Paris  rose  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch,  and  all  classes  c^  the  populace  burned  with  anxiety  to  know  the  re- 
sult ci  the  expedition.  The  national  guards  became  so  impatient,  that 
they  compelled  their  officers  to  lead  them  to  Versailles,  and  declared 
their  resolution  to  joiain  obliging  the  king  to  repair  to  Paris.  La  Fayette, 
the  commander,  though  a  friend  to  the  new  constitution  was  favourably 
disposed  to  the  person  of  Louis,*  as  well  as  to  the  authority!  which  the 
new  system  hod  conferred  on  the  sovereign,  and  was  the  adversary  of 
violent  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Orleans  faction  on  the 
other.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  soldiers  from  this  expedition,  but 
found  that  the  attempt  would  be  impracticable ;  he  therefore  tried  to  mo- 
derate its  operation.  As  the  guards  made  no  scruple  of  publicly  pro- 
claiming their  opinions  and  sentiments  on  national  affairs,  La  Fayette  and 
his  officers  easily  discovered  whence  their  present  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions originated.  The  grenadiers  inlbrmed  the  general,  without  reserve, 
they  understood  the  king  to  be  an  idiot,  therefore  they  (the  grenadiers) 
would  sot  hesitate  to  declare,  that  matters  must  go  on  much  better  by 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  As  this  was  the  peculiar  language  and  doc- 
trine of  Mirabeau  and  other  directors  of  the  Orleans  faction,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  where  either  the  politics  or  the  march  of  the  guards  origi- 
nated.]; Many  of  the  soldiers  also  declared  an  intention  of  massacring 
the  queen.  The  Parisian  guards  arrived  at  Versailles  late  in  the  evening, 
and  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  national  guards  at  Versailles, 
the  mob  of  thesanie  place,  and  the  amazons  of  Maillard. ||  The  most 
ferocious  of  the  guards  and  other  mob  in  the  morning  surrounded  the 
palace,  and,  with  dreadful  bowlings,  denounced  the  murder  of  the  queen, 

*  Bertnndy  chap.  xvi. 

t  BouiU^*8  Ifemoira. 
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II  Bertrand  inforroB  usp  that  this  man  war  rather  turbulent  than  malignant*  and 
even  tried  to  preserve  aome  de|^ee  of  moderation  among  his  troop ;  which  was 
ccrtainl/t  in  their  present  condition,  no  easy  task. 
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[Alltck  upon  the  palace.    TltB  king  Mtd  queen  depart  f«r  Parii.] 

and  (be  palace  ma  fiHed  with  conrtenutioa.    But  Mada,  AatouiBtlewBC 
QOt  frightuiad.     Amid  crinies, .  (says  Bertrand,)  alamw,  cqnfuflida,  and 
genenl  stupor,  the  queen  majesticallj  displayed  Ihe  aublimeat  and  most 
heroic  character.    HerconatantaereJiit;,  hBrcouDteaaoce,  finnand  ever 
liar  own  courage  into  Ibe  loul  of  all  wbo  ap- 
)r  ohe  received  a  great  deet  of  company.     To 
tsiaeaa  ahe  replied,  "  I  koovr  they  are  cdqm 
lead ;  but  I  learned  of  toy  mother  not  to  Tear 
with  firmnesa."     Her  aoawer  to  Uie  advioa 
le  danj;eri  that, threatened  her,  does  not  less 
So,  no,"  said  she ;  "  never  will  I  desert  th^ 
ill  share  whatever  fate  awaits  them."     Some 
3 19  repair  her  exhaiuted  strength,  and  to  en- 
B  next  day,  with  equal  magnanimity,  dangers 
air  past  five  in  the  morning  the  repose  of  the 
il  disturbance.     An  immense  crowd  endea- 
pataoe  gate,  and  after  murderii^  two  of  tlio 
urpose.     Dreadful  howhngs  announced  their 
ney  aoonanived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
,  uttering  imprecations  aad  the  most  sangui- 
^en.*     Before  six  Ibey  forced  their  way  to  iha 
jort.    The  sentinet,  monsieur  de  Miomandre, 
:d  out,  "  Save  the  queaa ;  her  life  is  sought : 
houaand  tigers.''     Her  majesty  escaped  by  a 
la^'a  apartment.     I^oo^,  flying  to  her  relief, 
s,  who  £9aarted  htm  bach  to  his  apartments, 
where  he  found  his  queen  and  children  arrived.     The  ruffians  now  en- 
deavoured to  force  the  aoti'Chan^r,  which  ajKidy  of  loyal  guards  de- 
fended with  heroic  courage ;  but  their  number  was  decreasing  under  the 
murdering  bands  of  the  twadltti.     The  aasassiaa  had  almost  entered  the 
apartment  when  Ihe  persuasions  and  siipplicaliona  of  Fayette  and  Us 
.  oflieers  indoced  them  to  desist.    Meanwhile,  the  furious  mob  in  the  outer 
court  demanded  the  appearance  i^  the  king  and  queen ;  the  royal  pair 
were  persuaded  to  present  tiienselves  on  the  balcony.   An  universal  cry 
aroee.  To  Paris,  to  I^s.     Refusal  or  remonstrance  would  have  been 
iDslsnt  death :  the  king's  assant  was  immediately  notifiad,  and  the  furi- 
oua  rage  converted  mto  the  most  tumultuous  jor.     Within  an  hour  began 
Ae  proceMioB,  more  melaiwholy  and  humiliatmg  to  the  king  and  queen 
Uisrt  any  whidi  history  records  t^  captive  princes  exhibited  aa  spectacles 
to  triumphant  enemies.     The  sovereign  of  a  mighty  and  splendid  mo- 
narchy ;  so  hmg  and  so  recently  famed  for  lesming,  arts,  sciences,  and 
civilisation  :  reaovoed  for  the  geuerosity,  honour,  and  valour  of  its  no- 
jMlity ;  the  courage  and  discipline  of  its  numerous  and  formidable  armies ; 
Iheir  zealous  and  enthusiaMic  afiaction  for  their  long  and  his  family ;  tha 
udeht  loyalty  of  the  whole  people;  was  now,  without  foreign  invasion  or 
war;  without  any  arowed  competitor  for  bis  throne;  even  wilboul  any 
acknowledged  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  with  his  queen  and  family,  drag- 
ged  ftotn  his  palace,  and  lad  in  triumph  by  the  oS'-scourings  of  his  me- 
'  tropolis,  the  lowest  and  most  desfucable  of  ruffiansi  the  meanest  and  most 
abandoned  tniUs. 

■  Bertnnd,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIS. 
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[TnimctioiM  at  Paris.    Bflectg  of  the  French  revolution  in  Britain.] 

From  the  6th  of  October  1789,  the  king  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pri- 
soner at  Paris.  Mounier,  equally  the  friend  of  liberty  and  or^nonarchy, 
from  these  horrid  transactions  augured  the  downfall  of  both.  He  and 
other  penetrating  observers  saw  that  the  outragl^s  were  not  the  mere  ac* 
cideotal  ebullitions  of  a  temporary  and  local  phrensy,  but  the  efiecU  of 
a  general  cause.  He,  Lally  ToUendal,  and  others  of  the  moderate  party, 
who  had  been  the  vigorous  and  ardent  advocates  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
now  seeing  their  efforts  unavailibgi  seceded  from  the  assembly.  But  the 
just  and  virtuous  Mounier,  before  his  retirement,  established  an  inquiry 
into  the  recent  massacres.  The  national  assembly  followed  the  king  to 
Paris.  The  republican  party  now  began  to  express  suspicions  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  which  they  had  before  entertained;  though  finding  him 
and  his  creatures  instrumental  to  their  designs,  they  had  made  use  of 
his  agency  as  k>og  as  it  was  wanted.  Become  now  so  powerful,  thej 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  mask,  and  intimated  to  him  through  FayettOy 
that  his  presence  in  France  was  incompatible  with  the  public  good:  he 
was  accordingly  compelled  to  retire  into  England.  At  this  time  the 
Parisian  mob  promulgated  its  resolution  to  take  the  administration  of 
justice  into  its  own  hands;  and  accordingly  b&oged*  several  aristocrats 
(especially  bakers)  at  the  lamp-post  The  assembly,  from  regard  to  its 
own  safety,  resolved  to  prevent  so  summary  proceedings.  They  passed 
a  very  elective  decree,  by  which  the  municipal  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  proclaim  martial  law  whenever  the  mob  proceeded  to  outrage.  They 
instituted  a  criminal  inquiry  into  the  late  murders ;  several  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  terror  thus  was  struck  into  the  rest.  Some  degree  of 
tranquillity  was  established  in  the  metropolis;  and  the  assembly  proceed- 
ed with  less  interruption  and  greater  security  in  its  schemes  of  legis- 
lation. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  and  principal  acts  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  17S9.  Britons  rejoiced  at  the  ^overthrow  of  the  old  French 
government  because  so  contrary  to  the  liberty*  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed. A  change  from  such  a  system  they  concluded  must  certainly  be 
an  improvement  They  trusted  that  the  altejations  in  France  would 
generate  a  government  similar  to  the  British  constitution.  Presuming 
beneficial  effects  from  the  French  revolution,  the^reatest  part  of  the 
people  rejoiced  at  this  event  The  generous  feehngs  of  Englishmen 
Bjrmpathised  with  the  assertors  of  Kberty,  before  thcgr  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  its  efiects  on  the  situation  and  characters  of  its  new 
votaries.  Hen  whose  classical  erudition  had  a  greater  influence  in  fono- 
iog  their  opinions  than  experience  and  season;  who  judged  of  political 
wisdom  more  from  the  practice  c^  the  ancient  republics  than  from  history, 
investigation  of  character,  and  circumstances,  , admired  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  approaches  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Scholars,  chiefly  eminent  for  phUology,  were  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, admirer^  of  a  systemf  that  they  supposed  simikr  to  those 
which  they  found  d^Hineated  and  praised  in  their  favourite  languages. 
Literary  nion  of  a  higher  class  thatx.  mere  linguists ;  persons  of  profound 
netaphysicai  aqd  moral  philosophy,  but  of  oiore  genius  and  speculative 

*  Ann utl  Register,  1790. 

t  The  instances  are  numerouS|  as  the  obatrTing  reader  can  easily  rtestltet^ 
without  particularization* 
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[Sentlmcntt  of  virious  clastet.] 

Jeaming  tfian  conversancy  wUh  praciic;tl  aiiairs,  commended  the  law- 
givers of  France  for  taking  for  their  guide  the  **  polarity  of  reason,  in- 
stead  of  following  the  narrow  and  dastardly*  coastings  of  usagOi 
precedent,  and  authoritjiw"     TKere  were  many  who,  forming  their  ideas 
of  civil  and  political  liberty  from  tlieir  own  abstractions  more  than  from 
cj[perience,  admired  the  French  for  declaring  the  equality  of  mankind, 
and  making  that  principle  the  basis  of  government,  instead  of  modifying 
it  according  to  expediency.     This  latter  class  comprehended  the  greater 
number  of  eminent  projectors  of  civii  atid  ecclesiastical   reform,  who 
long  had  considered  even  Britain  herself  deficient  in  the  liberty  which 
il.eiy  fancies  represented  as  deducible  from  the  rights  of  man.     Yarioua 
political  societies  had  been  constituted  for  different  purposes  of  reform, 
but  of  late  years  the  most  active  of  them  had  manifested  principles  too 
abstract  and  visionaryf  to  be  practicably  consistent  with  the  British  con- 
stitution; or  indeed  any^  form  of  government  founded  upon  an  opinion 
that  human  nature  is  imperfbcl,  and  requires  controls  proportioned  to  the 
prevalence  of  passion.  These  societies;};  praised  the  French  revolution- 
ists, and  recommended  their  example  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  the  human 
race.     They  sent  congratulations  to  the  French  leaders.     A  regular  o(^ 
iicial  correspondence  was  harried  on  between  the  members  of  private 
clubs  in  England,  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican  revolution  in  France. 
Statesmen  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  talents,§  venerating  liberty  in 
general,  presumed  French  liberty  wbuld  render  its  votaries  happy;  and 
imputing  the  aggressions  oT  Ffancc  on  this  and  other  nations  to  the  cor- 
rupt ambition  of  her  court,  anticipated  tranquillity  from  her  renovated 
state,  and  rejoiced  at  a  change  that  appeared  to  them  to  forebode  peace 
to  Britain  and  to  Europe.     These  adinirers  of  the  French  revolution 
were  stimulated  by  British  patriotism  as  well  as  love  of  freedom.     The 
excesses  they  saw  and  lamented,  but  tracing  them  to  their  source,  thej 
imputed  them  to  enthusfhsm ;  which,  reasoning  from  experience,  they 
trusted,  though  furiously  violet  in  its  operation  on  such  characters, 
would  gradually  subside,  and  leave  only  the  ardour  of  useful  reform  and 
improvement.       The  ablest  men  on  the    side  of  administration  ab- 
stained trom  delivering  an^  opinion  concerning  the  internal  proceedings 
of  a  foreign  stale  which  had  not  then  interfered  with  ours.     At  the  end 
of  1789,  by  far  the  ^cater  number  of  all  classes  and  parties  in  Britain 
was  friendly  to  the  French  revolution;  and  its  favourers  included  a  very 
great  portion  of  genius  and  learning,  while  none  was  hitherto  exerted  by 
our  countrymen  on  the*  opposite  side.     Such  was  the  impression  which 
this  extraordinary  change  of  Gallic  polity  produced  in  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  of  neighbouring  nations. 

•  Ste  VIndtci«  Galliciae.     - 

J  See  Price**  discourse  of  the  lote  of  our  country,  November  4,  1789;  hi 
PneBt)ey» />affficn ;  atso,  writings  of  ihetr  v ot wteB,  poitim, 
i  Revolution  Club  and  Society  for  Constitutionai  IrfformMfhru  ' 

^  See  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  la  testioa  IfVO.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


lleeting  of  ParVmmeiit — At  the  be^nninfi:  of  the  session  little  <lrba^c:  or  diieuf- 
lion-Mr  Foxtmkeaan  opportunity  of  praisinf^  the  French  revolution. .commends 
the  conduct  of  the  French  army  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  people  ag'ains^ 
an  arbitrary' court — likens  them  to  the  English  army  supportin;::^  ihe  prince  of 
Oninge< — dee ms the  French  revoUition,   in  many  respects,  similar  to   tlie  de- 
liverance of  £Rgland.*-His  friend  and  political  associate  Mr.  Burke  manifests  t 
difi*erent  opinion — imfolds  his  view  of  the  French   revohition— <:onsiders  its 
principles  and  the  characters  on  which  they  are  operating^^points  out  its  first 
effects,  and  deduces  the  outrageous  excesses  from  its  nature  and  doctrines — 
deprecates  the  French  system  as  a  model  for  Kn^land — denies  the  allegations 
of  similarity  pet  ween  the  French  and  British  revolution — praises  the  excel- 
lence of  the  British  constitution,  as  contrasted  wilh  the  French  system. — Mr. 
Sheridan  concurs  in  Mr.  Fox's  praises  of  the  French  revolution.'— Mr.   Pitt, 
praising  the  British  constitution,  delivers  no  opinion  on  the  F/encli  system. — Dis- 
senters again  propose  to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  test  set. -Circumstances  apparent' 
]y  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  the  dissenters-they  are  streniAousIy  opposed  by  the 
members  of  the  church. — Work  emftled.  Review  of  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
dissentera — Dissenters  trust  their  cause  to  the  transcendent  talents  of  Mr.  Fox 
-»his  view  of  the  subject,  and  answers  to  objections.-^ Mr.  Pitt  continues  to 
treat  admissibility  to  ofRces   as  a  mere  question  of  expediency — deems  the 
leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  ottr  establishment — arlduces  from  the  con- 
duet  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  sittiation  of  political  affairs,  arguments  ngainst 
the  repeal. — Mr.   Burke  speaks  on  the  same  side. — Majority  a>rainHt  the  pro- 
posed repeal. — Mr.  Flood  proposes  a  plan  for  a  parliionentttry  reform — his  sub- 
tie  theory  is  controverted  by  Mr  Windham — withdraws  his  motion — Pc-titioni 
from  maniifacttirers  of  tobacco,  prayi'>if  to  rt-peal  the  luw  s'ltjecling  them  to 
excise. — A  motion   to  that  effect  bv  Mr    Sheridan — is  negMtiverl. — FmanciHl 
statements.-^Prosperous  situation  of  the  country. —Mr.  i>un<Ias  presents  an  ac- 
coimt  of  our  Bast  India  possessions. — Libels  against  tiio.commons  on  account 
of  the  management  of  Hastings's  trial— censured  -  Dispute  with  *^p:«in^— Noot- 
ka  Sound. — Insult  offered  by  Spain — satisficiion  dcm-uided.-- Conduct  of  Spain. 
—King's  message  to  parliament. — Parliament  un^nimouHly  plechr^  tJieir  support 
of  the  king  in  viadicating  the  rights  of  Dritain.^-Dissolution  of  ]>«rli»ment. — 
Warlike  preparations.-^DiplomatiC  discussion  between  Britain  and  S]):iin. — 
Spain  attempts  to  interest  France.— The  French  nation  is  inimicd  to  \v»r  with 
Knjiand.— Spain,  hopeless  of  aid,  yields  to  the  demandit  of  Bridiin.— VHc  dis-« 
putes  are  adjusted  in  a  convention. 

Tbb  British  parliament  had  sitten  so  iafe  in  the  preceding  year,  that 
ft  did  not  meet  till  the  21  at  of  January,  1790.  la  the  opening  speech, 
his  majesty  mentioned  tho  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  North  atid  East 
of  Europe,  and  informed  the  house  that  the  internal  situation  ol*  different 
parts  of  the  continent  engaged  hia  majesty's  most  serion.^  attention. 
Coocemed  as  he  was  at  the  interruption  of  tranquillity,  he  was  persunded 
his  parliament  would  join  him  in  entertaining  a  deep  and  gratefid  sense 
of  the  favour  of  providence,  which  continued  to  his  subjects  the  iiicreasing 
advantages  of  peace,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  those  invalua- 
ble bleHsinga  which  they  had  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion. His  majesty  informed  them,  that  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  preventing  the 
exportation,  and  facilitating  tho  importation,  of  corn«     The  addresses 
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[Sp^ck  of  Mr.  Fox  in  farour  of  th«  re rolution. 

were  voted  widiout  oppositioa  or  debate;  an  act  of  indemnity  was  pro* 
ppsedy  and  unanimpusly  car/ied,  respecting  the  order  of  councU  about 
grain,  , 

During  the  first  we^ks  of  the  session,  there  was  scarcely  any  parlia- 
nentary  discussion,  bat  afterwards  some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  oC 
eloquence  arose  fromr«  subject  which  was  not  properly  before  the  bouse. 
Such  a  momentous  event  as  the  French  revolution,  interesting  all  en- 
lightened men,  had  very  early  engaged  the  ardent  mind  gf  Mr.  Fox. 
This  illustrioii^  senator  venerated  and  admired  liberty ;  and  contemplating 
the  Gallic  change,  estijQaated  its  nature  and  value  by  the  happiness,, 
wjbich,  be  conceived,  from  overturning  an  arbitrary  government,  it  would 
bestow  upon  many  millions.  He  spoke  with  transport  and  exultation  of 
a  great  people  breaking  th^r  chains  on  the  beads  of  their  oppressors, 
and  celebrated  the  particular  acts,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been 
most  instrumental  in  effecting  the  change.  Ae  a  man,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
subversion  of  despotism,  and  as  a  Briton,  in  a  state  from  which  he  fore- 
boded tranquillity  to  this  country.  TVhen  the  army  estimates  were  under 
consideration,*  this  distieguisbcd  orator  first  promulgated  to  pailiaraent 
his  opinions  concerning  the  French  revolution.  The  military  establish- 
ments proposed  iiret^  nearly  ^he  same  as  in  the  former  year.  Messrs. 
Pitt  and  Granville  contended,  that  tliough  there  was  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend hoatilities  from  any  foreign'power,  yet  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe, 
mod  the  internal  attuattpn  of  several  parts  of  it,  made  it  necessary  for  ua 
to  keep  ourselves  in  suob  a  condition  as  might  enable  us  to  act  with 
vigour  and  effect,  if  occasion  should  require  our  exertions.  It  was 
(they  argued)  a  preposterous  economy  to  tempt  an  attack  by  our  weak^ 
ness,  and  for  a  miserable  present  saving  to  hazard  a  great  future  f^xpense. 
Our  foreign  aliianpes  had  been  approved  by  all  parties,  as  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  upon  whidvthc  per- 
manence of  its  tranquillity  depended ;  but  they  could  only  be  rendered 
effectual  for  th«ir  purpose  by  our  ability  to  support  them  itath  an  adequate 
force.  Mr.  fox  Aeguod,  that  our  ancient  rival  and  enemy,  by  her  inter- 
nal disturhiances,  probably  would  be  di&abled  from  offering  us  any  mo- 
lestation for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and  the  new  form  that  the  government 
of  France  jras  likely  to  assume  would  make  her  a  better  neighbour,  and 
leas  prepense  to  hostility,  than  when  she  was  subject  to  the  cabal  and  in- 
trigues of  ambitious  and  interested  statesmen. t  He  applauded  the  con- 
duct 6f  the  French  soldiers  during  the  late  commoHons  :  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  court,  that  army  had  set  a  glorious  example  to 
all  the  military  bodies  of  Europe,  and  had  shown,  that  men,  by  becoming 
soldiers,  did  nof  cease  to  be  citizens.  Their  conduct  (he  said)  resem- 
bled the  behaviour  of  the  patriotic  soidiera  of  England,  when  the  prince 

*  Februtryf th,  1790.    See  parllampntary  reportj. 

f  Mf.  Fox*s  expectation  of  tranquillity  to  other  ststet  from  the  prevalence  of 
frcedoiin  in  France,  «vcn  had  there  Iwen  nothinfif  peculiar  in  the  nature  rf  that 
freedom,  and  the  habita  and  diispcsitions  of  Its  votaries,  seems  to  have  arisen  more 
from  theory  than  from  the  acttml  review  of  the  hiii?ory  of  free  countries.  Had 
the  comprehensive  and  full  mind  of  this  philosophical  politician  called  before 
him  his  own  extensive  knowle<lf!re  of  the  actions  of  mankind,  he  would  have  im- 
mediately pevceived  that  free  nations  have  been  aa  prnpense  to  hostility  as  the 
•ubjeets  ef  aa  arbitrary  prince.  See  the  several  histories  *of  the  aneieot  repah- 
lies  In  the  Greek,  Latioi  or  modern  languages:  in  our  own  tongue,  Fflrgoaon, 
Cil|tc»i  tad  Mitford. 
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[OppotHe  itntinM&ti  of  Mr.  'Barkt. 

•f  Orange  landed  to  aanat  in  pieserang  oar  cWil  and  religiooe  liberties : 
tke  French  revolution,  indeed,  in  nianj  reepeets,  was  like  to  the  glorious 
event  which  established  and  secured  the  liberties  of  England. 

To  these  doctrLaes  Mr.  Fox  found  an  opponent  in  a  verj  eminent  se- 
nator, with  whom  he  had  coincided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  parlia* 
mentary  life.  Habituated  to  profound  meditation  on  important  ques- 
tions in  political  philosophy,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  history,  Mr. 
Burke  had  applied  himself,  with  the  most  watchful  attention,  to  observe 
the  details,  and  to  study  the  principles,  of  this  extraordinary  change.  He 
had  reprobated  the  old  government  of  France;  and  although  h.e  thought 
it,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY I.  softened  in  its  exercise  by  the  progress  of 
civiltzation,  and  the  personal  character  ot  the  monarch,  still  he  deemed 
the  welfare  of  the  people  to  rest  on  an  unstable  basis,  and  to  require  ve- 
ry considerable  reform  before  it  could  be  a  beneficial  system.  But  es- 
teeming arbitrary  power  a  great  evil,  he  knew  that  an  wise  efforts  to  shake 
it  off  might  produce  more  terrible  calamities.  He  Venerated  the  spirit 
of  liberty  as,  when  well  directed  and  regulated,  a  means  of  human  hap- 
pioeas ;  his  respect  for  it,  in  every  individual  case,  was  proportionate  to 
his  opinion  of  its  probable  tendency  to  produce  that  end,  where  he  had 
not  actual  experience  to  ascertain  its  effects.  It  was  not  merely  the  pos- 
session of  it  that  constituted  it  a  blessing,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  to 
such  an  extent,  and  with  such  regulations  as  could  make  it  subsidiary  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  Its  operation^  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  depended, 
he  thought,  on  its  intrinsic  nature,  compounded  with  the  character  of  his 
subjects,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  extrinsic  causes  ;  and  he  uniformly 
controverted*  those  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man  which  would  allow 
the  same  freedom  to  all  persons,  and  in  all  circuthstances.  Neither  did 
he  conceive,  that  every  one  state,  though  refined,  was  equally  fit  for  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  liberty  as  every  other  state,  which  was  not  more 
refined.  The  control,  he  thought,  must  be  strong  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
passion,  as  well  as  the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge  and  reason.  Having 
long  viewed  with  anxiety  the  new  philosophy  become  fashionable  in 
France,  he  bestowed  the  most  accurate  attention  on  the  designs  of  its ' 
votaries,  as  they  gradually  unfolded  themselves.  A  sagacity,  as  pene- 
trating as  his  views  were  comprehensive,  discovered  to  him  the  nature 
of  those  principles  which  guided  the  revolutionists,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racters on  which  they  were. operating.  The  notions  of  liberty  that  were 
chtfrished  by  the  French  philosophy  be  accounted  speculative  and  vision- 
ary, and  in  no  country  reducible  to  salutary  practice  :  he  thought  they 
proposed  much  less  restraint  than  was  necessary  to  govern  any  commu- 
•  nity,  however  small,  consisting  of  men  as  they  are  known  from  experi- 
ence ;  he  conceived  also  that  the  volatile,  impetuous,  and  violent  charac- 
ter of  the  French,  demanded  in  so  great  a  nation  much  closer  restraints 
than  were  requisite  in  many  other  slates.  From  the  same  philosophy 
which  generated  their  extravagant  notions  of  freedom  proceeded  also  in- 
fidelity.    He  bad  many  years  bcforef  predicted  that  the  joint  operation 

•  See  life  of  Burke,  ^lun'm. 

'J-This  was  the  opinion  ^vhich  be  had  mainlained  of  infitlelity  and  Bpectilatlve 
politics  m  general,  in  his  vindication  of  natural  society,  snd  in  his  letters  to  rho 
iberifiji  of  Bristol,  and  of  French  infidelity  and  speculative  politics  in  particular, 
in  hit  speech  after  returning  from  France  in  1773  ;*  and  in  all  his  speeches  snd 
writings,  whenever  the  occasion  required  his  itdmonition. 

i  Life  of  Burke,  p.  161. 
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[DiNimilftritf  iMtveen^e  Brtndiistd  BrifM  i^Tofaitfon,  &c.] 

of  these  canaes,  iinlesB  wateiifiilijtnd  8te«d3y  opposed,  yntoxM  oTertum 
civir  and  religious  establishmeBts,  and  destroy  all  social  order.  The 
composition  of  the  national  assembly^  the  dejgradation  ef  the  nohilitys 
the  abolition  of  the  orders^xthe  coniiscaiton  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  many  other  acts,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  he  had  form- 
ed. Much  as  he  detested  the  outrages,  he  reprobated  the  prineiptea 
more,  and  foresaw  that  in  their  unavoidable  operation,  they  would  lead 
to  far  greater  enormities :  in  the  spirit  and  details  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, he  did  not  expect  ei^er  happiness  or  even  permanent  existence. 
The  vieipity  of  France  to  £ngland  made  bun  apprehensive  lest  the 
speculations  of  that  country  should  make  their  way  into  this,  and  pro- 
duce attempts  against  a  coiisiitution  founded  on  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and^not  on  vbionary  theories.  The  approtiation  manifeeted  by 
many  Britons,  both  of  the  doctrines  and  proceedings  of  the  French  re* 
Yolutioni/sts,  increased  his  apprehension.  When  he  found  that  his  friend, 
of  wht>se  Wsdom  itid  genius  he  entertained  so  very  exalted  an  opinion, 
was  among  the  admirers  of  the  recent  changes  in  France,  he  was  anxious 
*  lesl  a  statesman  to  whose  authority  so  much  weight  was  doe,  should  be 
misunderstood  to  hold  tip  the  transactions  in  that  country  as  a  fit  object 
of  oui»  imitatioQ.     Ottr- patriotic  ancestors  had  with  cautious  wisdom 

Kiarded  against  the  contagion  of  French  despotism,  which  had  not  only 
fected  our  sovereigns  Charles  and  James,  but  also  made  some  impres- 
sion on  many  of  their  subjects.  The  danger  in  the  last  ages,  he  ob* 
served,  was  from  an  example  of  tyranny  in  government,  and  intolerance 
in  rettgton.  The  disease  was  now  akered,  but  far  more  Kkely  to  be  in- 
fectious. Our  present  danger  arose  from  atheism,  instead' of  bigotry, 
anarchy  instead  of  ariiitrary  power.  Through  an  admiration  of  men 
professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  liberty,  those  who  did  not  thoroughly 
examine  the  real  features  of'  the  French  revolution,  might  be  led  to 
imitate' the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confisca- 
ting, plundering,  ferocious,  bloody  and  tyrartnical  democracy.*  He 
severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  army :  the  abstract  proposition 
^hat  soldiers  ought  not  to  forget  they  were  citizens,  he  did  not  combat ; 
but  applied  to  any  particular  case,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  ctrcum- 
atances :  in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  French  gnards^it  was  not  an  army 
embodied  under  the  respectable  patriot  citizens  of  the  9tat^,  in  resisting 
tjrranny ;  it  was  the  case  of  common  soldiers  deserting  from  their  o€S- 
cers,  to  join  a  furious  and  Hcentious  populace.  The  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiery  in  1688  was  totally  different  from  the  conduct  of  the 
French  soldiery  in  1789.  William  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  was  called  in  by  the  flowcnof  the  English  aristocracy 
to  defend  its  ancient  constitdtion,  and  not  to  level  all  distinctions.  To  this 
prince,  so  warmly  invited,  the  aristocratic  leaders  who  commanded  the 
troops,  went  over  with  their  Several  corps,  as  to  the  deliverer  of  their 
eountry  :  military  obedience  changed  its  object ;  but  military  dictpline  was 
not  for  a  moment  interrupted  in  its  principle.  AfVer  enumerating  the 
constituents  and  acts  of  the  French  revolution,  he  contended  that  in  al- 
ttiost  every  particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaclion,  that 
change  differed  from  the  alteration  effected  by  Britain.  "  We,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  *'  took  sohd  securities ;  settled  doubtful  questions ;  and  corrected 

•  See  Parliimentanr  Dcbxtct,  Feb.  9, 1790. 
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anomalies  in  oar  law.  In  the  ataUe  fiiadameiital  parts  of  our  coastily 
tioo,  we  made  do  cevolution  ;  to,  not  any  alteration  at  all ;  we  4id  not 
weaken  the  monarchy  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  shown  that  we  strengthened 
it  very  considerably.  The  church  was  not  impaired  ;  the  nation  kept  the 
same  ranks,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  Tulea 
for  property.  The  church  and  state  were  the  same  after  the  revolution 
that  they  were  before,  but  better  secured  in  every  part." 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  entirely  disagreed  from  Mr.  Burke, 
concerning  the  French  revolution,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
senator  whose  general  principles  had  been  uniformly  so  friendly  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  British  constitution,  could  declare  or  feel  an  indignant  and^un- 
quaUfied  detestation  of  all  the  acts  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France.  He  oon- 
ceived  theirs  to  be  as  just  a  revolution  as  ours ;  proceeding  upon  as 
sound  a  principle,  and  a  greater  provooation.  Al^orring  their  excesses, 
he  imputed  them  to  the  depravity  of  the  old  government,  the  sentiments* 
and  characters  which  despotism  Ibrmed.  He  himself  regarded  the 
French  revolution  as  a  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  and  wished  its  sup* 
porters  the  fullest  auocess.  Concerning  the  British  revolntion,  he  no 
lessdif&red  from  Mr.  Burke.  That  event  was  founded  en  the  same 
principle  with  the  French  change ;  regard  for  the  rights  of  man.  It 
overturned  tyranny,  gave  real  efficient  freedom  to  this  country,  which  he 
would  wish  to  see  difiused  throughout  the  worN.*  Mr.  Pitt  testified  his 
high  approbation  of  the  principles  laid  down  ooocerning  our  excellent 
constitution  :  for  these  he  declared,  this  country  to  the  latest  posterity 
ought  gratefully  to  revere  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke.  With  that  caution 
which,  advancing  alt  that  was  necessary,  abstained  fros^  declarations  not 
required  by  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  confined  his  applause  to  that  part  of 
Mr.  Burke's  speech  which  referred  to  the  constitution  of  Britain.  That 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  that  could  never  he  foreign  to  a  British  par- 
liament ;  concerning  the  French  revolution,  as  affecting,  or  likely  to  af- 
fect France  itself,  he  delivered  no  opinioip. 

Colonel  Phipps  and  sir  George  Howard,  as  military  men^  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  Frenph  guards, 
as  a  model  of  military  conduct,  and  contrasted  their  desertion  of  their ' 
master,  and  junction  with  rioters^  with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops, 
during  the  disturbances  of  17S0.  Our  soldiers  did  not,  in  violatbn  ef 
their  oaths,  and  of  their  allegiance,  join  anarchy  and  rehellion,  but  feel- 
ing as  citizens  and  soldiers,  patiently  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace ;  in  spite  of  provocation  maintained  the  laws,  and  acted  under 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  realm. 

.  *  Mr.  Sheridan's  admiration  of  the  French  revolution  appears  to  have  triiea 
first,  fromconsiderin]^  it  aa  a  triumph  of  liberty  over  despotism,  in'which  estimate 
he  had  not  paid  an  adequate  attention  to  its  peculiar  nature  and  principles;  and 
flceoodly,  from  an  idea  that  in  principle  it  resembled  oar  revolation,  tbpSgh  dif^ 
similarity  had  been  very  clearly  and  strongly  stated  by  Mr.  Btfrke,  and  that  state- 
ment, though  not  admitted,  had  not  been  overtaraed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  any  of 
his  supporters,  f  His  ardent  wish  for  the  general  diffusion  of  a  liberty  producing 
the  ffreatest  blessings  to  Britain,  overlooked  the  diversities  of  national  characters 
in  diilererit  cOiintries.  From  a  partial  consideration  of  fthe  case  instead  of  an  ao* 
eurate  and  complete  view  of  every  circumstance,  and  its  whole  character,  appear- 
ed to  arise  the  preposisislons  of  many  men  of  genius  and  patriotism  in  fitvour  ef 
the  French  revelation. 

t  See  pariiamtntsryDtbatesi  Februsry»  179$. 


The  dklmtfafv,  «i^oiMg6d  bj  the  smaHoeM  of  ibe  ii»|^^ 
yejectei  Mr.  Beaij^y'a  mt^tioii  of  the  fo^er  year,  peraevereein  their  ap* 
idieation  to  parliameBt,  and  apared  no  efforta,  either  by  geneitd  appeala  to 
tike  public,  or  by  caoveaaing  particalar  membera  of  the  leftalatare;  nor 
were^l^roiyids  wanttag  to  excite  their  aangutne  hopes  of  socceaa*     The 
French  revolution  was  favoured  by  a  conaiderable  norober  of  Britons^ 
iviho  venerating  the  prmciplea  of  liberty  that  were  enjoyed  by  themselvea, 
regarded  with  pleasin'e  the  supposed  difibsion  of  freedom  to  their  netgh- 
bors.     This  approbation  of  the  Gallic  system,  in  many  waa  not  without 
ft  tinge  of  their  peculiar  doctrmes  ;  and  thc^y  began  to  think  tiiat  the 
bigheat  perfection  of  a  free  govemmeat,  consisted  in  exemption  from  re- 
straint.    Hence  great  numb^^  totally  unconnected  with  the  dissenters^ 
and  before  quite  indiflrerent  about  their  peculiar  views  and  interests,  be- 
came zealous  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporatioOr  acts, 
as  infanfeal  to  the  rights  of  man,  lately  promulgated  in  the  neighboring 
iMlion.     On  these  visionary  theories  then^laims  of  the  dieseoters  were 
maintained  in  periodical  publicatiooSy*  whioh'^ere  enij^oyed  in  promo- 
ting their  omuse,  and  in  other  occasional  works  produced  for  their  service* 
The  leajders  of  the*  non-conformists  having  declared  theif  enmity  to  the 
national  r<eligion,  found  ready  and  willing  auxttiaries  among  those  who 
had  noveligion  at  idU     The  dei^  enteuraged  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
France  to  hope  for  the  speedy  difinsion  of  infidelity,  ores  they  phrased  it, 
Ughiy  eagerly  joined  in  a*  measure  tending  Id  weaken  the  great  bulwark 
of  national  faith.     From  the  time  of  the  French  revelation,  we  may 
daiQ  a  coalition  between  the  dei0ts  and  the  Sociniao  dissenters  which, 
itk.  its  political  or  i%ligious  effects  afterwards  extended  to  many  others, 
l^epublicans,  awaro«or  the  close  xsonnexion  between  the  church  and  mo- 
narchjs,  most  jreadily  joined  a  class  of  men  who  were  alleged  to  seek  the 
downfiill  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  a  change,  which  they  well 
knew»  woald  tend*  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     Besides  this  new 
liccessien  of  strength,  the  circumstance  of  an  approaching  election  ap* 
peered  also  favorable  to  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters  on  account  of  their 
great  weight  and  inSuence  in  many  counties  and  corporations,  and  their 
avowed  dettermioation  to  exert  them  on  the  ensuing  occasion,  in  the  eup* 
port  of  such  candidates  only  as  were  known,  or  should  promise  to  be 
their  ffdpperters.'f    Farther  to  strengthen  their  caij»e,  they  proposed  to 
consolidate  with  iheir  own,  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dissen- 
ters, and  from  the  various  consiitaests  of  their  force,  they  had  sangnine 
eipectations  of  secceaa. 

<  On  the  other  band,  the  friends  of  theckorch,  thoaj^  not  no  early  in 
their  preparsttioos,  were  fully  as  vigorous  when  they  did  commence* 
Leas  nomerons,  but  more  foretble,  literary  efforts  were  made  in  defenee 
of-oor  eoelesiastical  establishments.  The  ease  was  argued  from  the 
prob&ble  tendency  uCdi^oent,  from*  actual  experience  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  disseotersyiand  from  the  present  state  of  political  affairs.  On 
the  first  head  it  was  o%«irved»  that  ilKwill  to  the  establi^ment:^  most  in 

•  8ee  Analytical  Review,  paatim:  '     *»   #   •        ' 

I  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  much  blsmcd  by  emiifeot,  but  moderate  xneai- 

bera  of  their  own  body,  whose  opinidn  I  have  heahl  very  lately  in  personal  con- 

vertation. 

i  See  iieview  hf  tkf  etue  rf  pr^twta^t  (Hifenttrt  / 1  celcbmtedptih|ihT«t  Imputed 
loSr.Honley. 
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all  goTerameBts  belong  to  the  obaracter  of  the  dme&ter,  if  he  be  an 
honest  Boan,  however  it  may  be  soflened  by  his  natural  good  disposi^ 
tion,  or  restrained  by  political  sagacity.     A  dissenter  may  .occasionally 
sappoit  an  establishment  which  he  hates,  if  he  foresee  that  his  ruin  would 
raise  another  from  which  his  party  would  meet  with  less  indulgence.  * 
But  a  preference  to  his  own  sect  is  in  itself  a  virtuoiis  principle ;  eveiy 
dtssentM  must  be  inclined  to  use  any  influence  or  authority  with  which  aa 
imprudent  government  may  intrust  him>  to  advance  his  sect  in  the  popular 
e8teem,,and  to  increase  its  numbers.     He  will  employ  all  means  that  ap- 
pear to  himself  fair  and  justifiable,  to  undermine  the  church,  if  he  hope 
that  its  fall  may  facilitate  the  establishment  of  his  own  party,  or  some 
other  more  congenial  to  his  own.     In  all  this,  the  crime  is  not  in  the  man, 
but  in  the  goveninieDt  intrusting  him  with  a  power,  which  he  cannot  but 
misuse.     The  man  himself,  all  the  while,  supposes  he  is  doing  goodf 
and  his  country  service  ;  and  the  harm  which  he  may  effect  under  the 
notion  of  doing  good,  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and 
virtues  ;  on  these  undeniable  principles  the  policy  of  a  test  is  founded* 
To  confirm  arguments  from  probable  tendency,  appeals  were  made  to 
facts  ;  and  the  history  of  dissenters  was  traced  from  the  first  germs  of 
puritanisro  to  the  present  time.     Under  certain  restrictions,  they  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  community,  but  without  these  restrictions  they  had 
been  hurtful.     This  position  was  illustrated  by  views  of  their  proceedinga 
daring  the  last  century ;  from  the  attainment  of  partial  advantage^to  the 
overthrow  of  the  church  and  naonarcby,  the  destruction  of  rank,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  cruel  persecutions  and  massacres.     The  principles 
which  had  produced  such  enormities  were  npw  cherished  and  supported, 
and  wanted  only  predominant  power  tagive  them  effect     Doctor  Priest- 
ley, followed  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  votaries,  had  published  his  enmity 
to  the  church ;  while  Dr.  Price  had  no  less  publicly  proclaimed  his 
enmity  to  monarchy.     They  and  their  disciples  had,  from  the  downfall 
of  the  orders  in  France,  come  more  eager  in  their  expectations,  more 
confident  in  their  boasts,  and  more  incessant  in  their  efforts.     For  these 
and  other  reasons  founded  on  the  same  principles,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  prelates,  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  frieods  of  the  church,  called 
to  the  people  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
The  dissenters,  to  have  an  advocate  of  abilities  proportioned  to  their 
conception  of  the  importance  of  the  questicMi,  intrusted  the  discussion  of 
their  cause  to  the  brilliant  and  powerful  talents  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  the  orator  brought  the  subject  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    Acquainted  with  the  arguments  employed  by  Dr«  Horsley,  and 
other  champions  of  the  church,  he  directed  his  reasoning  chiefly  to 
impugn  their  allegations,  and  pursued  nearly  the  order  of  those  whom  he* 
wished  to  confute.     It  was,  he  contended,  unwarrantable  to  infer  a  priori^ 
and  contrary  to  the  professions  and  declarations  of  the  persons  holding 
such  opinions,  that  their  doctrines  would  produce  acta  injurious  to  the 
common  weaL     Men  ought  not  to'be  judged  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their 
actions.   Speculative  notions  ought  never  to  disqualify  a  man  for  execut- 
ing an  office,  the  performance  of  whose  duties  depends  upon  practical  a- 
bihties,  dispositions,  and  habits.  The  object  of  the  test  laws  at  first  had 

*  The  dissenters  often  cited  their  fidelity  to  tbehouse  of  Hanover,  snd  enmity 
to  the  fttuarts.    This  remark  vss  probably  intended  to  account  for  their  zeal. 
Vol.  Y  111.-30 
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been  to  exehvie  eintt-fliotiftrcbicftl  men  from  civil  oflkme;  but  socii  cooduet 
pn>ceeded  upon  false  pretencesy  it  tended  to  h3rpocrisy}  nmd  eerVed  as  a 
festrsiint  on  the  good  and  conscientious  only.  Instead  of  a  formal  and 
direct  oath  of  allegiance  thej  resorted,  by  means  of  a  religions  test,  to  aa 
indtrect  political  standard.  The  danger  of  the  church  arose  only  from 
the  supine  negHgence  of  tbe  clergy,  and  the  superior  activity  and  zeal  of 
the  dissenters,  in  dtscbarging  the  duties  of  their  sacced  functioiis*  His- 
tory-ethibited  the  dissenters  supporting  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, white  the  high  church  promoted  arbitrary  power.  W]^en  this 
eountry  had  been  distracted  with  internal  troubles  and  insurrcictions,  the 
dissenters  had  with  their  livesand  properties  stood  forward  in  its  defence. 
Their  exertions  had  powerfully  contributed  to  defeat  the  rebellions  in 
171 5  and  1745,  to  maintain  the  constitutiony  and  establish  the  Brunswick 
lamily  on  the  throne :  in  those  times  every  high  cburchmSLn  was  a  Jaco- 
bite, and  88  inimical  to  the  family  of  Hanover,  as  the  dissenters  wesa 
earnest  in  their  support.  An  attempt  had  recently  been  made,  with  too 
great  success,  to  rajsa  a  high  church  party  :  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  the  abstract  duties  which  she  prescribed,  he  admirad  and  rsvered*  as 
she  avoided  all  that  wan  superstitious,  and  retained  all  that  was  essential : 
he  therefore  declared  himself  her  warm  friend.  Individual  members  of 
(he  body  be  esteemed  for  their  talents,  learning,  and  conduct ;  but  as  a 
political  party,  the  church  never  acted  but  for  mischief.  Objections  had 
been  raised  for  the  repeal,  from  the  French  revolution ;  but  this  great 
event  was  totally  irrelevant  as  an  argument  against  the  claims  of  the 
dissenters :  it  had,  indeed,  a  contrary  tendency :  the  French  church 
was  now  payint;  the  penalty,  of  former  intolerance*  Though  far  from 
approving  of'  the  summary  and 'indiscriminate  forfeituFC  of  church  pro- 
perty, in  that  country,  he  could  not  but  see  that  its  caose  was  ecclesiasti- 
cal o|>pression.  This  should  operate  as  a  warning  to  the  ehurch  orEn- 
gland ;  peraecution  may  prevail  for  a  time:  but  ultimately  terminatesin 
iie  punishment  of  its  ahettors.  He  was  aware  thai  the  cause  which  be 
had  undertaken,  was  not  at  present  popular;  some  of  those  whom)ie 
most  highly  valued  differed  with  him  upon  this  subject.  So  far  was  he 
individually  from  having  any  ciHHiexioa  with  the  dissenters,  that  in  them 
he  bad  experienced  the  most  violent  political  adversaries ;  but  regard- 
ing their  cause  as  the  caose  of  trulh  and  liberty,  he  should  give  it  his 
warmest  support  both  on  the  present  and  every  future  occasion.  He  con- 
cluded with  proposing  a  mo^  specific  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  test 
act,  than  any  which  was  formerly  made. 

Mr.  Pitt,  afler  arguingthat  eligibility  to  offices  in  Any  community  was 
a  question  not  of  riglit  but  expediency,  considered  the  test  act  upon  that 
-ground.  Presuming  the  utility  of  the  ecdesiastical  establishment  to  be 
generally  granted,  he  inquired  whether  the  principles  of  the  dissentera 
did  not  aspire  at  the  subver^tion  of  the  church,  and  whether  their  conduct 
did  not  manifest  an  intention  of  carrying  these  principles  into  practice. 
Mr.  Fox  had  proposed  to  judge  men,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their 
actions.  This  wa^  certainty  the  ground  for  procedure  in  judicial  cases  ; 
but  in  dehberetive,  the  *  policy  of  prevention  was  of)en  not  only  wise 
but  noeesMary;  opinions  produced  actions,  therefore  provident  law- 
givera  and  statesmen  must  oflen  investigate  opinions,  in  order  to  infer 
probable  conduct.  Leading  dissentera,  from  their  principles  inimical  to 
the  churchi  had  indicated  intentions  imiAsihately  hostile ;  and  favorite 
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ttrgumenlt  ia  Iheir^voriui  were  the  us^essneM  of  «n  esiabUflbment,  uu) 
the  probabiiity  that  by  vigour  and  uoaniinity  it  might  be  overthrown* 
AgaiiMt  such  aTOwed  designs,  it  became  all  thot»e  who  de«»ired  the  pre- 
aervatioB  iff  the  cbnieh,  firmly  to  guard.     Adroiasibility  into  offices  of 
great  trust  woald  obriously  iocreatfe  the  power  of  the  dissenters  ;  the  as* 
aerttons  of  their  advocates,  that  their  theological  opinions  had  no  influence 
on  Ibeir  political  conduct,  were  most  efiectiially  confuted  by  their  own 
declarations.     At  a  general  meeting  they  had  subscribed  resolutions  rer 
commending  to  voters  to  support  et  the  election  such  members  only  as 
ftvottied  the  repeat     Thus  while  they  themselves  reprobated  a  religious 
teat  eatabliiBhed  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  they  wish- 
ed to  enforce  a  political  test  by  their  own  sole  authority.     Perceiving  their 
general  principles  praetkally  operating  in  conduct  hostile  to  the  church, 
beahonid  vote  against  a  repeal,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
deemed  injurious  la  otw  establishinettt 

Mr.  Burke,  from  various  details  and  documents,  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  dissenten  ansioui^ly  desired,  and  confidently  expected,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes  and  the  liturgy ;  and  that  they  were  bent  on  the  subversion 
of  the  church.*  The  arguments  recently  and  now  employed  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  friends  of  the  church,  tlie  conduct  of  the 
dissenters,  and  the  downfall  of  the  French  hierarchy,  placed  in  the  most 
striking  light  by  Mr.  Burke,  added  powerfully  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
reasoning,  and  made  a  deep  impre8:iion  on  members  of  parliament  In 
a  meeting  consisting  of  about  four  hundred,  there  was  a  majority  of  near 
three  to  one  against  the  projected  repeal. 

The  spirit  of  ehaage  extended  itself  to  our  political  constitution ;  two 
d^ye  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  Mr.  Flood  propoi»ed  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliHmcnt.  This  proposition, 
like  the  reasoning  for  the  eligibility  of  dist^enters,  was  grounded  upon  ab- 
stract theories  concerning  the  rights  of  men.  In  a  speech  replete  with 
metaphysical  subtlety,  he  endeavoured  to  prove^  that  in  the  popular 
branch  of  our  government,  the  constituent  body  was  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  elections.  Electoral  franchises  ought  to  be  formed  on  princi- 
ples both  of  property  and  number.  Electors  should  be  numerous,  be- 
cause numbeis  are  necessary  -to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, because  property  is  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  order.  Pursuing 
these  principles  through  various  theoretical  niceties,  and  applying  them 
to  the  actual  state  of  representation}  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  which  should  extend  electoral  franchise  to  every  house- 
holder. In  answer  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Windham  urged  from  plain  fact 
and  experience,  Mr.  Flood  had  proved  by  an  arithmetical  statement,  what 
no  one  denied,  tliat  the  representation  was  unequal,  but  be  had  not  proved 
from  political  history  and  reasoning,  that  it  was  inadequate.  Statesiroon 
and  lawgivers  should  argue  from  experience,  and  not  from  visionary  theo- 
ries ;  we  had  no  data  to  ascertain  the  operation  of  such  fanciful  projects. 
Our  representation,  as  it  stood,  answered  its  purpose,  as  appeared  in  tbe 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  present  system,  it  was  evident  that  the  in&uence  of  the  people  was 

•  To  estsbtfsh  thene  pomtioa*,  he  qurtte/1  pawaffes  from  thr  rf  solutions  at  the 
public  meetiniipi ;  their  c«irchi!»niai  tlie  wriiti»i;k  ul'  doctors  Price:  luul  rr»«»t]cyt 
mud  other  sup  purlers  vl  ihc  uiu>e. 
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very  extensivja  and  poWeiful*  It  was  their,  yoke  tbat  eanetioiitngy  per* 
routed  the  most  important  acts  of  tbe  exeentorial  government ;  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  v^ar ;  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the 
?»pointment  of  ministers  were  most  frequently  dictated  by  the  people, 
heir  weight  was  folly  as  great  as  expediency,  their  own  security,  and 
happiness  admitted.  Besides,  were  parliamentary  reform  generally  de- 
sirable, the  present  era  of  speculation,  change,  and  ferment,  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Burice,  Pitt,  and  others,  maintaining  the 
same  ground,  and  a  great  majority  appearing  inimical  to  Mr.  Flood's 
plan,  be  withdrew  his  motion.  These  were  the  only  great  potitical  ques- 
tions which  engaged  the  house  of  commons  that  season ;  and  there  they 
rested  without  extending  to  the  peers. 

Subjects  of  revenue  occufMed  the  chief  attention  of  parliament,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Dealers  in  tobacco  presented  a  great  num- 
ber of  petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  which  subjected  that 
commodity  to  the  excise.  Mr.  Sheridan  took  the  lead  in  this  subject, 
and  having  in  a  splendid  speech  directed  his  eloquence  against  the  whole 
system  of  excise  lawsby  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  in  bis  illustrations,  he 
gave  an  appearance  of  novel^r  to  so  very  trite  a  subject.  He  came  at 
last  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  the  tobacco  bill,  enforced  the  objections 
made  the  preceding  year,  -and  proposed  a  resolution,  that  the  survey  of 
the  excise  is  inapplicable  to  the  manu&cto^y  of  toBacco.  It  was  con- 
tended by  ministers,  that  the  arguments  against  this  application  of  excise 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  dealers,  who  had  derived  a  great  profit  from 
fraudulent  traffic,  of  which  they  were  now  deprived  by.  the  new  mode  of 
collection.  It  could  be  no  just  aigument  against  a  plto  for  the  preven- 
tion of  iUicit  trade,  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  con- 
traband dealers.  Was  it  unfair  or  illiberal  to  doubt  the  veracity  and 
honour  of  a  smuggler,  when  he  gives  testimony  concerning  his  forbidden 
articles.  The  extent  of  former  frauds  was  obvious  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  late  preventive  means.  Since  its  subjection  to  the  excise,  the 
revenue  from  tobacco  had  increased  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.*  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  one  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  scheme  of  finance  for  the 
year ;  having  in  general  stated  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  country,  to 
prove  and  illustrate  his  position,  he  recapitulated  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses defrayed  in  1789,  in  addition  to  the  regular  establishment.  Not- 
withstanding these  unforeseen  demands,  though  we  had  borrowed  only 
one  million,  we  had  paid  six  millions  of  debt.  The  increase  of  revenue, 
which  had  thus  liquidated  «o  many  and  great  charges,  originated  in  two 
permanent  causes,  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  the  increase  of  coro- 
merce.t    ^^^  navigation!  had  increased  in  proportion  to  our  commerce. 

*  From  the  statement  of  the  tobMKonists,  it  appeared,  that  the  manufacturers 
were  about  fbur  hiuidred  in  mtmberj  eight  miUiona  of  pounds  were  annually 
■mnggled.  The  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  four  htmdried  thousand  pounds 
sterling:  this  sum  purloininj^  from  the  public  ther  dtrided  among  themselves,  ao 
that  each  manufacturer  on  an  average  gained  a  thousand  a  year,  by  cheating  the 
public. 

t  l*he  exporia  for  the  year  1789,  aa  valued  by  thefctiatom -house  entries,  amount  • 
ed  to  no  less  a  sum  tlian  18,313,000^.  of  which  the  British  manufactured  goods 
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This  prospaiity  woee  from  tbeindiigtry,  and  enterprise,  aad  capftal,  whkk 

are  formed  and  {Nfotected  under  the  British  conslitution.     A  system  pro- 

ductiTe  of  so  mooMntous  benefits,  it  was  oar  most  sacred  duly  to  defend 

agatost  an  iimovations.     Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured,  as  in  the  preceding 

year,  to  controvert  the  minister's  calculations,  and  through  the  same 

means,  by  including,  in  a  general  average,  the  year  17S6,  that  had  been 

unprodfnctive  from  causes  pecuHar  to  itself.     The  supplies  for  the  army, 

navy,  and  ordnance,  were  neariy  the  same  as  in  the  former  year :  no  new 

taxes  were  imposed ;  but  there  was  a  lottery  as  usuaL 

Hr.  Dundas,  about  the  same  time,  presented  an  account  of  the  finan- 
cial state  of  InAa.  The  result  of  his  statement  was,  that  the  revenue 
considerably  exceeded  the  product  of  the  former  year  ;*  and  that  the  in- 
crease, though  in  some  particulars  owing  to  temporary  circumstances, 
was' chiefly  the  effect  of  permanent  causes.  The  system  of  justice  and 
moderation  adopted  from  the  time  that  the  territorial  possessions  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  British  government,  had  produced  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  both  to  the  natives  and  to  this  country.  The 
landed  revenues  being  much  more  wiUingly  paid,  were  mu^h  more  easily 
collected.  The  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Hindoos  and  the  Bri- 
tish had  suggested  various  improvements  in  the  collection.  Fostered 
by  a  humane  and  equitable  administration^  the  internal  commerce  of  our 
India  settlements  had  greatly  increased.  Observing  rigid  faith  with  the 
Indian  natives^  we  had  to  encounter  no  formidable  confederacies,  which 
shoold  at  once  diminish  territorial  improvement,  and  cause  enormous  ex- 
pecses.  Prosperity,  arising  from  a  general  scheme  of  policy  at  once 
wise  and  liberal,  must  increase  with  accelerated  rapidity.     In  a  few  years 

exported,  amoonted  to  13,490,000/.  Upon  ati  average  of  the  exports  six  years 
prior  to  the  American  war,  which  averajj^e  he  took  on  account  of  those  jrears  be« 
ing  the  period  in  which  our  commerce  flourished  most,  it  appeared,  that  (he  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods  exported,  amounted  to  no  more  than  10,343,0002!.  The 
imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  a  higher  sum  than  was  ever  before  known, 
being  valued  at  ]7,828,000iL  This  increase  of  import,  which  might  at  first  ap- 
pear  disadvantageous,  as  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the  balance  of  trade  in  favotir  of 
the  country,  Mr.  ,Pitl  harine  traced  to  its  real  source,  showed  to  arise  from  cir- 
comstances  demonstrating  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  issued  in 
remitted  property  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  from  the  increased  products 
of  Irdand,  showing  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  sister  kingdom,  from  the  Green- 
land and  South  Wales  fisheries,  being  wealth  poured  in  from  the  ocean. 

i  In  the  year  177S,  there  belonged  to  British  ports,  9,3^4  vessels,  and  63,000 
seamen ;  and  in  the  year  1785,  11,085  vessels,  and  83,000  seamen,  showing  an 
increase  of  seamen  tn  179S,  above  the  number  in  1773,  of  no  less  than  one-third. 

*  The  rcveDties  of  Bengal  amounted  to        -       -       •        .        5«619,999/. 

—  ofMadra*^ 1,213,229 

—  of  Bombay 138,328 

Charge  sf    Bengal        3,183,250?.  6,971,456^ 

of  Madras        1,302,037 
of  Bombay         568,710  5,053,997/. 

5,053,997/.  1,917,459/. 


To  this  amount  of  the  net  revenue  was  to  be  added  230,S6U  for  exports ;  and  the 
sum  of  65,000/. charges  for  Bencoolen  and  the  prince  of  Wales's  Island;  leaving 
on  the  whole,  a  net  sum  of  2,147,815/.  applicable  to  the  discbarge  of  debts,  ami 
the  purchase  of  investments. 
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the  company  would  be  enabled  to  pay  off  their  arreanK*  BfritMi  India 
would  be  more  fkrariabing  in  wedth,  in  commarce,  maaufaoturaa,  and  m 
every  enjoyment,  tban  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent  of  Hindoo- 
tan.  In  the  present  slate  of  oar  power,  we  certainly  had  no  danger  to 
apprehend  from  any  European  nation.  Holland  was  in  aUiaaee  with  us, 
and  the  French  were  not  in  a  situation  to  disturb  British  India.  We  had 
still  one  enemy  in  the  country,  but  without  £uropean  anxiharies  unsup- 
ported by  the  other  native  powers,  Tippoo  Saib  could  not  be  formidable 
to  the  British  force.  Mr.  Francis  endeavoured  to  controvert  Mr.  Dun- 
das's  allegations  respecting  both  the  territorial  and  commercial  situation 
of  affairs,  and  rested  his  objections  chiefly  opon  extracts  from  letters. 
These  Mr.  Dundas  instsied,  being  garbled,  were  partial  and  incomplete 
evidence  ;  and  resolutions  formed  on  Mr.  Dundas's  statement,  were  pro^ 
posed  and  adopted.  The  house  voted  several  sums  as  a  recompense  for 
service,  and  an  indemnification  for  hrases  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the 
public*  On  a  message  from  his  majesty,  parliament  bestowed  an  annuity 
of  a  thousand  pounds  for  twenty  years,  on  Dr.  Willis,  who,  under  provi- 
dence, had  been  so  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the  country  so  valuable  a 
blessing*!  1^^  salary  of  the  speaker  was  augmented  from  thre»  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  a  year.  In  a  committee  upon  American  claims, 
Mr.  Pitt  represented  to  the  house'  the  losses  sustained  by  the  family  of 
Penn  ;  their  case  was  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  American 
loyalists,  and  therefore  could  not  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  the 
house  had  established  respecting  the  generality  of  cases.  He  proposed 
to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs  four  thousand  per  annum  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  most  of  the  time  allotted  to  that  subject  was  occupied  in 
hearing  evidence,  and  no  bill  was  introduced  during  this  session. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  made  but  little  progress  during  the  present 
session.  The  court  sat  but  thirteen  days,  in  which  the  managers  of  the 
house  of  commons  went  through  the  charge  relative  to  the  receipt  of 

5 resents,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Anstrnther,  and  summed  up  by  Mr. 
*ox,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  two  days.  Mr.  Burke  detailed  the  circum- 
stances which  retarded  the  trial :  the  appointed  mode  of  procedure  had 
increased  the  difficulties  and  delays;  the  managers  had  proposed,  in  the 
written  evidence,  to  confine  recital  of  letters  and  papers  to  such  extracts 
as  related  to  the  charges ;  but  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  insisted  on 
reading  the  whole  of  such  documents,  though  many  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely long ;  and  the  lords  had  agreed  that  no  partial  quotation  from  any 
paper  could  be  received  as  evidence ;  that  either  the  whole  contents,  or 
no  part  should  be  adduced ;  and  the  resolution  evidently  tending  to  pro- 
mete  impartial  and  complete  inquiry,  Mr.  Burke  complained*  of  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution.  It  was,  however,  he  contended,  the  duty  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  their  managers,  to  persevere  in  the  trial, 
without  regarding  any  hindrances  which  might  occur.  He  moved  two 
resolutions  to  that  ef&ct,  and  the  motions  were  both  carried.  Mr.  Has- 
tings continued  to  have  a  most  zealous  and  ardent  advocate  in  major 
Scott,  who  very  frequently  employed  not  only  bis  tongue  but  his  pen  in 

•  The  debit  of  \]\e  company  for  the  lust  yrjir  were  7,604,ri4^.  thoic  of  lUe  pr«- 
ient  year  6,501,385/.  {Citing  a  decrease  uf  1,103,36^/. 
'\  See  thif  vol.  chap.  xli. 
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Ae  eiHMe.  Sentt  had  indoed  a  f|feat  piopeiifflty  to  Itterajy 
and  Buadij  iettera  to  editors  of  Defrapapere,  ^and  several  paraphleta, 
manifealed  his  zeal  as  a  pleader,  and  his  fruitfuiness  as  an  author.  Among 
hia  other  effusions  was  a  letter  sttbscribed  with  his  own  name^  in  a  newa- 
paper  called  the  Diaiy ;  this  essay  contained  many  injurious  assertiona 
against  the  managers,  and  also  blamed  the  house  of  commons  for  sup^ 
porting  the  impeachment.  On  the  17th  of  May,  general  Burgoyna 
eomplained  of  the  letter  as  a  gross  libel.  Major  Scott  avowed  himself 
the  author;  but  declared  that  be  meant  no  offence  to  the  house.  If  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  he  had  been  misled  by  great  examples; 
Messrs.  Durke  and  Sheridan  had  published  stronger*  libels  than  ever  he 
bad  wiitteo.  After  offering  this  defence,  Scott  withdrew  .from  the  house ; 
aeveral  motions  of  censure  were  made,  and  various  modiiications  were 
olfered.  Mr.  Burke  was  very  urgent  that  an  exemplary  punishment 
siiouki  be  io6icted;  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Scott,  he  averred,  had  been  ex« 
tremely  reprehensible :  from  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution  he 
pfomoted  libels  against  the  managers,  and  their  constituents.f  After  a 
long  consideration  it  was  agreed,  that  the  letter  should  be  voted  a  gross 
libel,  and  that  the  author  should  be  censured  in  his  place. 

While  the  nation  flourished  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  an  alarm  arose 
that  so  beneficial  a  tranquilKty  would  be  speedily  interrupted.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message  from  his  maje&ty  to  the  com- 
mons, and  the  duke  of  Leeds  to  the  peers;  intimating  an  apprehension 
tiiat  the  peace,  during  which  Britain  had  so  greatly  prospered,  might  be 
broken.  The  following .  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  message 
originated.  During  the  last  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  the  Reso- 
liition  and  Discovery  having  touched  at  Nootka  (or  Prince  William's) 
Sound,  the  crews  purchased,  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  furs, 
which  they  afterwards  disposed  of  to  very  great  advantage  in  China ;  and 
captain  King,  who  published  the  last  volume  of  Cook's  voyages,  recom- 
mended the  traflic  with  those  northern  coasts,  as  very  lucrative.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice,  some  thercantil^  adventurers  settled  in  the  East 
ladies;];  and  having  consulted  Sir  John  Maqpherson,  the  governor-gene- 
ral, with  his  consent  they  undertook  to  eupply  the,  Chinese  with  furs 
from  these  regions,  and  also  ginseng,  an  article  that  was  likewise  plenti- 
ful: for  this  purpose  they  fitted  out  two  small  vessels.  The  trade  proved 
so  advautageous,  that  in  the  year  17S8  the  adventurers  determined  to 
form  a  permanent  settlement.  With  this  view  Mr.  Mears,  the  gentleman 
principally  concerned,  purchased,  ground  from  the  natives,  aind  built  a 
house,  which  he  secured  and  fortified,  as  a  repository  for  his  merchandise. 
The  following  year  the  settlement  was  enlarged;  moVe  land  was  bought 
from  the  country  proprietors,  and  about  seventy  Chinese,  with  several 
artificers,  constituted  the  establishment  In  the  month  of  May,  two 
Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  in  the  sound ;  for  some  days  they  made  no 

*  If  either  of  these  gentlemen  published  libels,  few  will  controvert  the  msjor^s 
opinion  that  they  must  be  ttronger  than  any  which  he  wrote. 

t  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  was  well  assured,  that  not  less  than  twenty  thottsand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  libels  supporting  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  major  Scott 
was  his  agent  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  common  libeller  of  the  house. 

%  The  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  is  compressed  from  the  memo- 
rial of  lieutenant  Uears,  presented  to  Mr.  Secretary  Greuville,  which  see  in  State 
Fapers,  1790. 
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hostile  attempt,  bat  on  the  fourteeDth,  one  of  the  captains  seized  an  Eng* 
lish  Tessel,  conyejed  the  officers  and  men  on  board  the  Spanish  ships^ 
and  afterwards  sent  Uiem  prisoners  to  a  Spanish  port.  He  aJso  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  new  factory,  removed 
the  British  flag,  and  declared  that  all  the  lands  between  Cape  Horn  and 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  western  coast  of  America^ 
were  the  Undoubted  property  of  the  Spanish  king.  Another  Tessel  was 
captured  afterwards  under  the  same  pretence;  the  crews  of  both  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  cargoes  were  sold  for  the  captors,  without  the 
form  either  of  eondenmation  or  judicature*  The  Spanish  ambassader 
first  informed  the  court  of  London  that  the  ships  had  been  seized ;  and 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  master's  desire,  that  means  might  be 
taken  for  preventing  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  from  frequenting 
those  coasts,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
subjects  of  the  catholic  king.  He  also  complained  of  the  fisheries  car* 
ried  on  by  the  British  subjects  in  the  seas  adjoining  to  the  Spanish  conti- 
nent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  Britanoic 
majesty  immediately  demanded  adequate  satisfaction  to  the  individuals* 
injured,  and  to  the  British,  nation  for  the  insult  which  had  been  ofiered. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  restored  one  of  the  vessels,*  but  had  not 
thereby  satisfied  the  nation;  on  the  contrary,  the  court  of  Spain  professed 
to  give  up  the  ships  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right,  and  asserted  a  direct 
claim  to  exclusive  sovereignty,  navigation,  and  commerce,  in  the  territo- 
ries, coasts,  and  seas  in  ^at  part  of  the  world.  His  majesty,  far  from 
admitting  this  allegation,  made  a  fresh  demand  for  satisfaction,  and 
having  also  received  intelligence  that  considerable  armaments  were  equip- 
ping in  the  ports  of  Spain,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  prepare  on  his  side 
for  acting  with  vigour  and  effect  in  supporting  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Britain.  The  message  from  the  king  stated  the  injury  and  insult,  the 
satisfaction  demanded,  the  reply,  the  second  demand,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Spain,  and  the  measures  of  Britain  arising  from  that  conduet; 
it  farther  recommended  to  his  faithful  commons,  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  augmentations  to  his  forces  as  might  be  eventually  necessary.  .His 
majesty  earnestly  wished  that  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  catholic  king 
might  render  that  satisfaction  which  was  unquestionably  due,  «nd  that 
this  affair  might  so  terminate  as  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding,  con- 
tinue and  confirm  harmony  and  friendship  between  the  two  nations, 
which  his  majesty  would  ever  endeavour  to  maintain  and  impcpve  by  ail 
means  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  tbs  crown,  and  essential  intore^s.  of 
his  subjects."!* 

The  message  being  talcen  into  consideration,  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  what- 
ever the  house  must  feel  on  the  subject  of  bia  majesty's  eomrounicationy 
he  was  too  well  a«}sured  of  the  public  spirit  of  every  member,  to  con- 
ceive that  any  difference  of  0[Hnion  could  arise  as  to  the  measures  which 
auch  circumstances  would  makeJt  necessary  to  adopt.  From  the  facts 
stated  in  the  message,  it  appeared  that  British  subjects  had  been  forcibly 
interrupted  in  a  traffic  which  they  had  carried  on  for  years  without  mo- 

•  The  ship  and  crew  (they  said)  had  been  released  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
on  the  mpposiiion,  as  he  declared,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  rigliit  of 
Spain  could  have  induced  the  merchants  in  question  to  attempt  any  estahliihmeat 
on  that  coast. 

t  See  State  Papers,  May  25, 1790. 
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lesUtion,  in  parte- of  Ameitca  where  tliej  bad  an  inccnitrovertible  righto 
tfading,  and  in  places  to  which  no  countiy  could  claim  an  ezclusife  li^ 
of  commeroe  and  aaTigatidli.  *  Shipa  had  been  aeized,  restitution  vuk 
sttslhctioii  demanded, -but  without  efiect:  the  court  bf  Madrid  had  ad» 
-MBiced  a  chdm  to  the  ex(^lusive  righte  of  navigation  in  those  seas,  thai 
WBiT  unfounded y  exorbitant,  and  indefinite :  in  ite  consequences  aiming 
fleatruction  at  our  valuable  fisheries  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  tending  to 
the  annihilation  of  a  commerce,  which  we  were  just  beginning  to  cany  ott 
to  the  pro^t  of  the  country,  to  hitherto  unfrequented  parts  of  &e  globe ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary -and  incumbent  upon  the  nation  to  adopt  mea^ 
sures  which  might  in  future  prevent  any  touch  disputes.  Much  as  wa 
wi^ed  fbr  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war,  if  Spain  continued  to  re^ 
fose  satisfaction  for  the  aggression,' and  to  assert  claims  totally  inoonsia** 
teft  wMk  the  rights  of  independent  navigators,  to  lands  which  being  bo> 
fore  unappropriated,  thby  shoulc^  make  their  own  by  occupancy  and  la* 
bour.     He  therefore  moved  an  cfddress  conformable  to  the  message* 

Onta  subject  which  involved  both  the  igterest  and  honour  of  the  coVm* 
try,  there  was  but  one  sentifnent  in  boih  hbuses  .of  parliament  No 
British  senator  could  bear  without  indignant  re9entment,  such  an  impe* 
rious  assumption  by  any  foreign  power ;  and  in  the  commons,  the  first  to 
declare  his  cordial  support  was  Mr.  Fox;  he  however  hlame^the  minis- 
ter for  having  so  lately  afforded  such  a  flattering  prospect  of  the  con* 
tinuaftce  of  peace,'  when  befere  that  time  he  had 'known  froni  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  the  principal  grounds  of  his  majesty's  message.  It  was  re* 
plied  that  tbis  animadversion  was  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  fact : 
at  the  period  mentioned,  government  did  not  know  the  extent  of  tha 
Spanish  daims,  nor  the  preparations  that  were  carried  on  in  the  Spanish 
ports.  An  unanimous  address  was  presented  by  parliament,  assuring  hia 
majesty  of  their  determination  to  afford  him  the  most  zealous  and  efieo^ 
tual  support  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential 
interests  of  his  dominions.*  This  address  was  soon  followed  by  a  vote 
df  credit  of  a  million  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  warlika 
preparations  that  might  be  necessary.  Motions  were  aflerwasds  made  in 
both  houses,  for  papers  that  might  illustrate  the  grounds  for  the  dispute, 
but  they  were  resisted  upon  -an  established  rule,  founded  in  wise  policy, 
and  sanctioned  by  uniform  precedent,  that  no  papers  relating  to  a  nego« 
tiation  with  a  foreign  power  should  be  produced  while  such  negotiation  is 
pending. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  his  majesty  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  acquainted  the  two  houses  that  he  had  yet  received  no  satis- 
factory answer  from  Madrid,  and  was  therefore  uiider  the  nedessity  of 
continuing  to  proceed  with  expedition  and  vigour  in  preparations  for  war, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  received  the  strongest  assurances 
from  his  allies,  of  their  determination  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the 
existing  treaties.  His  majesty  announced  his  intention  of  immediately 
dissolving  the  present  parliament;  and  in  signifying  thm  determination, 
he  thanked  them  for  the  proofs  they  had  given  of  affectionate  and  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  his  person,  their  uniform  and  jealous  regard  for  the 
true  principles  of  our  invaluable  constitution,  and  their  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  happi  nesa  and  prosperity  of  the  country.    In  a  ve  ryooncise,  but 

•  See  Stale  Papw»,M.iy  26, 1790. 
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comprehensiTe  anci  stroog  sunimary,  his  majesty  exhibHed  (he  effects  of 
th^r  exertions.  '*  The  rapid  increase  (he  said)  of  our  manufacture!, 
commerce,  and  nayigation,  the  additional  protection  and  security  afford- 
ed to  the  distant  pk>s8es8ions  of  the  empire,  the  provisions  for  the  goOd 
government  of  India,  die  improvement  of  the  public  rei^nue,  and  ^le 
establishment  of  a  permanent  system  for  the  gradual  reduction  of^  the 
national  debt,  have  furnished  the  best  prooler  of  your  resolution  in  en- 
countering the  difficulties  with  which  you  hltd  te  contend,  and  of  your 
steadiness  and  perseverance  in  thote  measures  which  were  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  essential  and  lasting  interests  of  my  dominions."  His 
majesty  further  emphatically  udded,  *^  The  loyally  and  public  spirit,  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  my  subjects,  have  seconded  your  exertions. 
On  their  sense  of  the  advantages  which  they  at  present  experience,  as 
well  as  on  their  uniform  and  affectionate  attaohn^ent  to  my  person  Ad 
goverAment,  I  rely  for  the  continuance  of  that  harmony  and  confidence, 
the  happy  effects  of  which  have  so  manifestly  appeared  during  the  present 
parliament,  and  which  must  at  all  times  afford  the  surest  means  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  of  cultivating  with  increasing  benefit 
the  blessings  of  peace.".  The  parliament  was  dissolved  the  following 
day  by  proclamation- 

The  preparations  for  maintaining  our  rights,  against  the  aggression 
were  carried  on  with  vigour  and-  expedition,  proportioned  to  the  resour- 
ces of  so  potent  a  nktiofi.  But  it  being  the  intention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  avoid  hostilities,  unless  absolutely  necesMiry  for  the  national 
honour  and  security,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  sent  to  Madrid  with  fall  pow- 
ers to  settle  the  disputes  between  '  the  Spanish  and  British  nations,  in  a 
decisive  manner.  The  grounds  of  the  Spanish  claims  were  set  forth  in 
a  declaration  to  all  the  European  courts,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1790,* 
and  more  specifically  detailed  in  a  memorial  delivered  the  13th  of  Junci 
to  Mr.  Fitzherfoert,  the  British  ambassador.!  According  to  these  state- 
nients,  Spain  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  exclusive  navigation,  com- 
merce and  property  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  Spanish  West  Indiea. 
The  various  treaties  with  England  had  recognised  that  right :  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  was  still  in  force,  Spain  and  England  had  agreed, 
that  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  tlte  West  Indies,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Spain,  should  remain  in  the  precise  situation  in  which  they  stood 
in  the  reign  of  his  catholic  majesty  Charles  II.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Spain  should  never  grant  to  any  nation,  permission  to  trade  with  her  Ame- 
rican dominions,  nor  cede  to  any  other  power  any  part  of  these  territo- 
ries.! These  rights  extended  to  Nootka  Sound ;  and  though  Spain  had 
not  planted  colonies  in  every  part  of  these  dominions,  still  they  were 
within  the  line  of  demarcation  that  had  been  always  admitted.  On  the 
part  of  England  it  was  answered,§  that  though  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  subsequent  conventions  recognised  the  rights  of  Spain  to  her  domi- 
nions in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  we  were  still  willing  to  adhere  to  that  recognition, 
tile  admiltsion  by  no  means  proved  that  Nootka  Sound  made  part  of  those 

•  State  Paperi,  1 790.  t  St tt  e  Paperi,  1 790. 

i  The  object  of  tliit  stipulation  was,  to  exclude  France,  which  wns  become  so 
closely  connected  with  Spain,  from  any  sliare  in  her  American  trade  or  possess* 
ions. 

^  State  Papers,  1790;  Mr.  Kuhcrberl's  answer  to  the  Spanish  memorial. 
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teniUNries.  By  the  plainest  makims  of  jurispi|i^eiice,  whatever  is  com- 
moa  belongs  to  the  first  occupier ;  but  the  right  co-extensive  with  occu- 
pancy ia  by  occupancy  determined :  every  nation,  like  every  individual^ 
has  a  right  to  appropriate  whatever  they  can  acquire  without  trespassing 
on  the  pre^ous  appropriations  of.  others.  The  £ngh*8h  had  a  right  to 
possess  as  much  of  the  desert  coast  of  America  as  (bey  could  occupy  or 
cultivate.  The  Spaniards  not  having  established  their  claims  by  either 
occupancy  or  labour,  proved  no  right  to  the  exclusive  property  of  Noot^ 
ka  Sound.  The  seizore,  therefore,  of  the  British  vessels  and  British 
eSDdt^  was  an  injury  and  an  insalt  for  which  Britain  demanded  restitu- 
tion and  satisfaction.  The  language  of  British  justice  demanding  what 
British  power  could  so  easily  enforce  from  any  aggressor  that  dared  to 
provoke  its  vengeance,  was  represented  by  Spain  as  haughty  and  mena- 
cing; and  various  difficulties  occurred  before  matters  we^e  brought  to  a 
docision.  The  Spaniards  professed  a  desire  of  conciliation,  but  were 
really  endeavouring  to  interest  the  French  government  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  royal  family  of  France  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  support  the 
Bourbon  ciKnpact;  but  the  king  had  now  lost  Ihe  power  of  giving  effect 
to  this  agreement.  The  national  ^embly  decreed  ad  armament  of 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  but  avowedly  to  protect  thcjr  own  commerce 
and  colonies,  and  to  embrace  no  measures  that  WQre  not  purely  defen- 
sive; and  this  resolution  highly  gratified  the  people,  who  were  not  then 
disposed  to  go  to  war  with  England*  Though  the  preparations  of  Spain 
were  vi^rous  as  far  as  her  power  and  resources  admitted,  yet  her  fieet, 
oonsisting  of.  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  sach  sailors  as  she 
»could  collect^  was  little  able  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  England,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  fifly-eight  ships  of  the  tj|ne,  manned  by  British 
seamen.  Fhiding  no  prospect  of  effectual  assistance  from  France,  and 
conscious  of  her  own  inabiUty  to  contend  with  England,  Spain  began  to 
mingle  proffers  of  concession  with  her  former  declarations  of  pacific  in- 
tenftioos.  Mr»  Fitzherbert  having  persisted  in  his  demands,  without  re- 
laxing the  claims,  the  Spanish  court,  on  the  24th  of  July^  issued  a  decla- 
ration testifying  their  willingness  to  comply  fully  with  .the  demands  of  his 
Britannic  m^esty^Jiy  rendering  satisfaction  and  compensation.  In  order 
to  mitigate  to  the  people  of  Spain  the  bitterness  of  a  just  coocej^sion,  ex- 
torted by  fear,  the  declaration*  set  forth  that  his  catholic  majesty  was 
fullv  persuaded  the  king  of  Britain  would  act  to  him  in  the  same  mannQ^y 
under  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  haviqg  aocept^d  the  de- 
claration, all  differences  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lon<^n  were 
terminated  with  proper  formaUty  and  precision,  by  a  conventionf  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escurial,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1790.  This  settlement  at  Nootka.Sound  was  re- 
stored, a  full  Hberty  of  trade  to  all  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  and 
navigfUion  and  fishery  in  the  southern  pacific  were  confirmed  to  Eng- 
knd.  Both  nations  were  equally  restricted  from  attempting  any  settle- 
ment nearer  to  Cape  Horn  than  the  roost  southerly  ^plantations  already 
esUblished  by  Spain.  It  was  agreed,  that  should  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint thereader  arise,  no  violence  should  be  committed,  but  the  case 
should  be  reported  to  the  respective  courts,  who  would  )>ring  it  to  an  ami- 
cable termmation. 

m 

•  SUte  Pspsnb  /aly  34|  1790.  f  8tsie  Papefii  October  38. 1790. 


[Safcirfietion  of  the  people.] 

The  dedaratioii  of  UieL|4tiio^  July  haVing  been  reoeiTed  in  fio^and, 
and  the  reauli  communicated  bj  the  duke  of  Leeds,  eecretaiy  of  etate,  to 
the  Iord«mayor,  and  pdolisbed  in  the  Gazette  extraordinary,  afforded 
ipreat  pleasnre  to  the  nation ;  but  the  convention  completed  the  satiafac* 
tion  of  the  people,  who  deemed  it  equally  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  Britain ;  as  the  minister,  without  involving  the  country  in  a  war,  had 
obtained  every  compensation  which  justice  could  demand;  and  had  shown 
to  other  powei%  that  bbitish  svbjscts  wbbx  hot  to  bb  molbstbo  with 
ixruifiTv. 
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OjAtineTitftl  aflE»ir9«— Metsm^i  of  Brkatn  and  het  allies  for  coiuiteractiiipf  the  am- 
bition of  Joa0^h  nd  Catharuie. — Poland  frietidly  Iq  (he  defensive  alliance.^* 
Peath  of  Joseph  U.  'Emperor  of  Gemiany ;  aiid  characier.~-LcopoId  his  suc- 
cessor moderate  and  pabific.~-He  agrees- to  o|)cimi  congress  at  Reiohentmch  -« 
Military  operations  between  tbe  Atietri^ns  and  I'nrks ;  bloody  but  in4etisi%'e.— 
HabitiMd  preposet^nsof  Kaunits  and'Hest^erg.— Liberal  and  wis*  policjr  of 
Brilaiii,  and  ability  of  Ewact.-*>.Peace  between  Austria  an4  Turkey,  tinder  the 
guaranteoof  the  aefeDsire  alliance; — Operations  between  Rtisslnand  Turkey...- 
Sitfj^e  of  I«nai!.-^l>edpei1itdy  falianfHefenceV-Stormcd.— Cruel  and  dreadful 
slaiigfat^.— Camp»gn  beVtreen  Swed«A  and  Pmssia^^-Peace  between  RUssii^ 
•nd  Sweden,r.^uie  oTaffi^rs  hi  the  Netherlaada»-^Rise  of  a'deipocratieal  spi- 
Tit— Its  TOtaiiev  pvp^te  to  subvert  the  constitot.ed  authoritics-^^Gon  tests  b^ 
tveen  the  ariaVKratioal  at)d  democntlical  revolutionists  ..-Leopold  proposes  to 
svaii  himself  of  tfaeip4issentions. — He  offers  to  -redress  their  real  ^ievancf^s, 
bat  Tintficates  his  right  to  the  90Tereigaty.~.DHtain  and  her  allies  nediate  be- 
tween the  Fleming  asd  Leopold  --Under  their  guartntee  the  Netherlands  are 
lestored^to  their  ajiciei4  jirivUeget.— Tl|^y  obtain  ibrth^  concessions  from 
Leopold.— They  find  their  secatity  in  theu*  ancient  nfi«ed  government.— Pro- 
ceedln^rfthe  French*  revolutiohists  ip  faming  the  ne^  constitutioo.— QuiQi- 
ficatioft  of  active  cHizensT-^reclude  uhiver^l  suifrsge.~-Di  vision  fkito  depart- 
9ent8 — New  and  comprthennve  principje  of  froanclal  legiifotion^—ConfiBca- 
tioa  of  alerical]^|l^j^-CiTie^9ath.«-*Scfaeaiiai  for  convert ingt^he  spoils  of  the 
^^^Iff  ^to  ready  money.— Boundlesa  powibr  of  the  mob.— The  maltitude,  ci^ 
vil  and  miJitaij^,  destitute  M'religioh.  Mixture  of  fidiculoua  levity  and  serious 
iriiquFty. — ABacharns  Oloota  ambassador  from  the  \vhole  hyman  race.->Abotil 
tionof  titles  aad  bereditaiy  nobililyj«-SQmAnary  of  oh^nges  Within  the  3fearA»- 
Annivanaty  cekhration  of  the  Ulii  of  JuYy  ip  the  field  of  Mais.— Federal  aath. 
— Violestproeeedinip  against  those  jffhb  retused  it..^Britain.— Tha  FtonAi  re- 
volution is  better  uiiaerstofKl— M&  Pitt  and  his  fronds  forbear  discasslon  of  it« 
me^ts — Majority  ^literary  mcnfav^r  the  new's^tem  though'  tlfcy  censaiae 
its  excesses — Senthn^nts  of  Mr.  •Fox.-^The  clergy  are  sTarmed  by  the  infideli- 
ty and  confiscation  of  tbeWv^dtioi^ji^  systam Burke's  wprk  on  the  sobject 

--efFecta.'-GenQral  ekctioa.         *      *    »  »  ,     .  -    « 

*      •      »        t  ♦  ,      • 

Whilb  Britain  was  t^up  sQceessfiilly  employed  in  secorihg  the  bless* 
ingB  of  peace  to  herielf,  she  iiras  desirous  of  also  extending  them  to 
others.  The  grand  sehi$me4>f  ^o^fedBracy  which  was  formed  by  Kau- 
nitz  for  nniting  tbe  great  continental  powers,  liad  b^n  dfecomfited  by 
tbe  co-operating  ta]%nts  of  'WHliam  Pitt  the  English  ministeri  and  Fre- 
derick the  Pmssian  king.  '  The  alliance  baring  since  been  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  and  endangering  the  balance  of  p<\wer,  bad  sti- 
mulated the  90B  of  Pitt,  vind  Fr^nck's  counsellors,  to  form  a  new 
plan  of  defensive  confederation,  to  cotinteract  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Russia  aad  Austria.*  Their 'project  was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  all 
those  states  which  were  likely  to  l>e  afi^cted  by  the  imperial  aggressors. 
P<rfa0d,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  were  equally  interested  in  forming  a  part 
of  this  eonfederacy.    Mr.  Ewart,  British  ambassader  at  Berlin}  m  man 

*  Segor's  Hiatoiy  of  iPrederick  WiMiam,  vol.  il.  p.  1S6. 
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•f  gftat  ^Uid^,  .aod  extenmre  pbKtioftl  knowlel|p^  having  altmned  ve- 
ry coDstderable^nduence  witii  the  Frussiao  Codrt,  eoiployeiji  it  in  pro- 
moting  the  pyxf  tseg'oC  tt)e  defensive  alliaace.  This  n^itistei^  viewifig 
Ihe  situfttioB  and  prQ<i(|i'ctiveiips8  of  Foladd,  saw  that  it  might  \^  gender- 
ed, the  #otivce;of  immense  pohtical  benefit  ip  the  confed^aipy,  and  might 
Ultimiitely  prodtree  important  camm^M^al  a^antagvs  lo  Great  Britain. 
Polan^  might  lie  rendered  a  formidable  hairier  to  the  desigiia  of  Russia ; 
and  the  acquisi^ons^whioh  Prussia  migKt  obtain  by  anotlwr  dism«mber-». 
meni  #f  Polaiid,  would  itof  ceiiiribute  so^esBentially  to  her  security,  as 
the  in&et>endenc€k  of  the  Ponsli  monarchy^;  it  was  therefore  the  interest  of 
I^ssia  to  support  and.strengthenthat&eighbQVK^,'*  Tbe  Poles  themselves 
were  yaade  seiisible  t^t  it  w6uld  be  mutually  b^eficial  to  Prussia  ai^ 
Iheir  comUry  to  be  closely  coonected.'  Having  long  noutished  the  most 
indignant,  resentment  against  the  B'ttasians,  their  ragefwas  recently  infla- 
med by  the  insolence  of  the  imperial  cot;|ifed0ratesj  who,  without  asldng 
their  consent,  had  stationed  laige  bodies  of  tro^])^  iQtbeir4erritories,.ana 
even  urged  Hkem  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against  Turkey,  a  power  whiok 
had  been  always  friendly  to  Poland  \  ipduofed  by  these  considerations^ 
Ibey  readily  aicc^ed  to  the  defensive  union,  and  m«da  vigorous  prepara- 
tipns.  This  cdnfederacy,  when*  joined  to  ^ne  bf^igerentopposers  of  the 
two  empires,  constituted  a  aentuplePj'  alliance,  comprehending  Great 
ISritain,  Prussia,  Holland,  Sweden,  Pdand,  a^d  Turkey.,  Its  arst  and 
principal  object  was  tOf^ve  the  /Ottoman  empire  flrod^the  grasp  of  the 
^qperial.confederates^;  *and  V>  a%rd  to  t^  c^ntraotin^  parties  i^tproail 
protection  ^om  the^  boj[indlesti  anf|>ition  of'th^  combined  aggfessors. 
Not  only  to  liberale  Poland  fipm  its  mitgectioa  to  Cathooiae,  bat  to  draw 
to  the  EngUsh  ^rts  the  nliqjefous  productions,"  naval  aQ,d  commeiy^ial, 
of  that  extensive  and  .iertile  coiHitry,  Alrmed  a  scu^ondary^  b^t  essential 
^Ject  of  Britis'h  policy.  [  As  negotiatrods  wato  %ie  first  purpose  ^of  the 
potwei]^  which  yere  not  actually  engorged,  th^  made  overtures  for  a 
congress,,  which,  tl^ough  rejeeted  by  Kussj^^y  they^  from  a  recent^c^ange 
in  tM  so^eseigntyof  Austriay.expectq$l  lb  meet  with  a  mo^e  favourable 
reeeption  Irom  t^t  power*.        ,  «        *  ^  ' 

'Joseph  U.^emperor  of  Cfermany,  uTiios^  life  had  been  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  extent  and  vi^iety  of  pr6ject  terminating  in  disappointment, 
had  long  laboured  under  bodily  dist^per ;  *if  not  caused  in  its  origini 
increased  in  its  operation,  aiyl  accelerate  in  i^s^efieats,  by  the  distresses 
of  a  mind  impatient  of -crosses  efieountered  from  its  own  injustice,  pre» 
cipitancy  and  folly.  The  gleam  oJC  success  irbm  ^urkey  was  soon /or* 
gotten  in  t&e  gloomy  prospect  whieh  opened  firom  the  Netherlands.  The 
unbounded  spfarit  of  reform  had  produced  ^subverpion ;  the  ^tempt  to 
govern  without  control  had)  in  the  most  vakable  part  of  his  dominions, 
left  him  no  suhjects  to^command.  In  Hungary  idso^  his  innovations  ge- 
nerated discontent,  discontent  demands  of  ri&drdss;  demands  of  redress 
were  first  haughtily  rrfused,  but  at  length  extorted  concession*  Indeed, 
his  imperious  severity  appeared  softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  as 
he  approached  that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory  could  no  lonser 
avaiL  In  his  last  illness,  he  sought  consolation. in  thai  religion  which 
for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disregarded,  and  learned  on  his 

*  Ot^tdge*s  Annuil  neguter,  1791. — Segur,  vol.  ti.  poidm. 
t  Otridga's  Aanotl  Begister,  179U  chap.l. 
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d^ath^edjf  how  absurd  an<l  Benficious  the  %lfl&inpt  was  M  snppress  in  hii 
soluacts  ^i^t  ptihciple  Whicii  ohIjf  codd  restnuL  turbulent  passion,  "and 
bear  a  wounded  breast.  -In  the  languor  of  ilKiess,  an3  the  awful  hoUr  of 
dissolution/he  sa;nr  that  his  pjblicy  had  been  as  unwise  as  unjust ;  and 
that  disgrace  and  disiister  awaits  the  pri^ce-who  aliempta  to  enskiTe  a 
freo  and  gallabt  ^people.  Being  now  weaned  fi-om  the  adlbition  which 
had  so  much  agitated  his  lifeyhettcqinred  trtinquillity,  and  preserved  h  to 
flie  last  On  the  20th  of  Febfuarylie  expired,  in.the  forty-nipth  y«ar  of 
his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  hid'  imperii  reign  as  the  successor  of  hiB 
Aither,  and  the  hinthr'of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Austcian  donuaie^«aa 
the  beh:  of  his  mother*  «. 

Joseph  U.  was' by  nature  ardent  in  spiriti  active  in  disposition,  and 
tond  of  df&tinctioii.  His  silaation«  (jierisheu  io  such  a'mind  the  love 'of 
•power,  wlAch  he  had  so  much  {he  means  of  ^tifjping.  ''^yith  lifely 
leeh'ng,  bat  without  strength  of  understanding  and'bri^nalily  6f  geniiif, 
fn  h&  objects  apd  undertakings  he  wfis  the  cretture  of  imitation.  From 
the  splendom'  of  Froderick's  dhftractor,  his  illustrious  exploits/  and  his 
hntuense  improvement  of  his  dbminiops,  as  well  as  the  vicintly  of -their-' 
situation,  and  personal  and  political  intercourse,  he  chose  fb^a  model  the 
Prussian  king,  without  diMiminatiou  to  wderstaW^  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  lupposed  ariphetype  i  acufepess  ta  discern  the  priac^les  and  rules 
of  that  monarch's  conduct ;  or  coi^pass  of  mind  to  comprehend  the  ge« 
neral  jiystem  of  his  measures  and  actional  He  alee  #ad  an  admiAng 
imitator  of  Catharine,  and  supposed  himself  the  confident  of  her  toumeli 
when  he  was  only  the ^ tool  of  her  schemes.  From  bdkh  he  co^^ed  infi- 
delity,* but  did  not  copy  ih>m  them  that  prudent  pplicy  whitfh  toh^rished 
religion  in  their  subjects,  adapted  themselves  m  appeamnce  to  the  popu- 
lar prepossessions,  and  made  theft  nbepectiv^  churches  engines  of  state.' 
He  imitlited  their  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  the  consistent  atld  well  directed  vigour  of  execution,  which  ac- 
complished their  designs,  springing  from  a  vmriety  6f  causes,  taii  encour- 
aged to  a  certain  extent  by  these  sovereigns,'lhere  prevailed  in  Europe  a 
great  disposition  lo  reform.  Fredendk  cleirly  appreheftding  what  was  right 
or  wrong  innovated  wherever  change  was  improvement  JosepU'was  a 
reformist  because  innovation  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times*;  and 
on  the  same  principles,  by  which  private  valaries  of  some  fa^urite 
fashion  are  often  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being  a  leader  of  the 
reigning  mode,  without  considering  how  far  it  was  wise,  prudent,  or 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  whioh  he  waa  placed.  His  pursi^t  of  re- 
form being  neither  accommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of 
its  objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct ;  and  from  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  and  the  toted  want  of  moderation,  the  principal  source  of 
his  manifold  disasters.  In  his  wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internar  polities, 
Joseph  was  a  factitiooa  and  imitative  character.  Without  militarylalenti 
or  inclinations,  without  well  founded  prospects  of  advantage,  he  appears 
to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  d(&sire  of  rivalling  his  warlike  neigh- 
bours. Joseph's  misfortunes  arose  entirely  from  his  incapaoityof  direat- 
ing  himself,  and  from  not  being  Ooiitiselled  by  M9  and  upright  men. 
Without  sound  Judgmeht  himself,  he  wanted  wise  and  faithful  advisers! 

*  See  Ahh6  BamieU  vol.  i.  ^ 

f  The  ruling  principle  of  Kaunitx  being  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Austria 
■uccessful  as  he  had  been  as  the  counsellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theresa,  yet  he 


■ 

to  oppoae  pr^f^  wUctk^Kf  evld^nUy^taiidttHo  tiie  t$^«jeclir.  ^ii4i- 
lie«  tppacently  contrary,  ?inclecidi9&  mth  precipitationv  ob^tiisacy  ^tk 
^oU^QOM  and  kicoiiBUnCf  ,  opeoness,  and  beaiflnity  of  minner  and 
countenanco,  with dutlidtj anofaithfuliiedSi uroso  froip the aftme  soiiroe ; 
anr  ttttderataiidipg  wkith  judged  wiAout  axamipatloa^  and  a  will  dir«<^t0d 
by  temporary  impulae^  without  aaf.^^  priaciples  Of  conduct.     Tl^ 
cJbaiaBcter. of. Joseph,  from  bta  oo^ditiooy  yf^$  ver/conaptcuoaa  in  itaope- 
litioBy  an4  vefy  perniaioiis  ii^  its^effi^ta^hit  vofilbea4  of -beiag,  aa  ha 
b)MB  often  rapreaoiite^  Anpiiar^  hMyin  its  spriogs. and  constituents,  sk- 
TOal^SfiT  oOMMOir.  WThoeYO^  obbervesi  in  private  HA,  vivacity  of  fancy 
viflioat  84)^ndne8a  of  Judgi^oAt ;  ardour  of  di^osition  and  eagi^rne^ 
of  pannil,  wkhou|^j|lBt  i^^precMon  of  €Bd»<or  akiUu}  aelectiom  of  means; 
emalation  in  mere  faskkm ;  muftiplirit/oif4  project  focmed  without  wis- 
jlofD,  and.  (^ied.:i^n  i^thouC  oon^Caacy^  beholds,  in  a  coniitted  scenOf. 
ti^  same  ehiAiicter  exhibited  vi4lich  the  world  contemplated,  on  the  great  - 
l^ropeaa  theatre,  perforyied  by  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany.  - 
'  Josi^A  4L.  was  succeeded  hj,  bis  brtither  LeQ|>ok^  griaid  Ddke  of 
Tuscany)  h  prince <4>f  a  ver/cb&rent  character.     Accu^omed  to  the 
'pleastfiable  4-egioi)s  of  Itaij^  and-  the  onervatiog  refinement  of  Italian 
mslbners,.  Leopold  vpioaidiilg  at  iPlorence,  wfl^cbief^  di^inguished  fof 
l^ucibutf' seAbess^  aild.havinyno  inceotives  towi^f,  or  opportuntties  of 
ambition,  li^  hM>ituaUy.  pacific^  aod^ictually^rnloleiit.     Both  from  oa> 
tai^  and  cj^ciAnltandes,  aed  peihapf  ajso  Asom  contemplating  the  effects 
of  Ki^  brolher's  wlencoy  he  was  remarl^able  for  moderation.     When^ 
instcfad,6f  beingj^an  Italian  prince,  he  became  head  of  the  house  of 
Austriii,  he  (temoTi8tr9,tQd  jthet  his  apparent  indolence  arose  from  the  want 
of  motives  to  action,  andnot  from  an  kiberent  inertness  of  character; 
lie  showed  himsetf  irm  t^i^  e AcieAt,  hut  retained  hie  moderation  and 
pacific  dilftposition;'  an4  though  he  did  not  possess  superior  taleOt^  was, 
by  his  mixed^  steadiness -And  pqideace,*  Well 'qualified  to  remedy  the 
evils*' Which  had  prcftseeded  from  the  capricibus  and  violent  Joaeph. 
Averse  himself  from  war  as  an  odoendir*  of  ambition^  h&  saw,  in  the 
cinaumstanpee  of  hh  aflbirs,  aaid  his  relation  vo  foreign  powers,  strong 
reasons  for  promoting'  his  disposition  to  peace.     He  was  involved  in 
hostilities  with  his  own  subjects :  at  variance  with  the  principal  electors, 
he  was  in  danget-  of  being  excluded  from  the  imperial  throne :  the  con- 
quests on  the  desolated  borders  of  Turkey,  obtained  at  an  immense 
expenc^,  were  of  Uttle  value.     The  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  had 
lost,  in  the  Netherlands,  their  most  productive  source.     A  hundred 
thousand  disciplined  Prussians  hovered  over  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
while  three  other  armies  were  prepared  to  act  in  different  quarters.  Eng- 
land would  pour,  her  wealth,  and  Prussia  her  troops,  to  support  the  re- 
volted Netheriands.     From  war  Austria  had  little  to  gain  and  much  ta 
lose.     For  these  reasons  Leopold  was  disposed  to  pacification,  and  ac- 
ceded to  a  proposal  for  opening  a  congress  at  Keichenbach  in  Silesia. 
Meanwhile  the  campaign  was  opened  oa  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.  Selim, 
to^componsa^e  the  impolicy,  and  consequent  losses  of  the  former  year, 
chose  for  his  viaaejf  Hassan  Aly,  a. man  of  great  abthty.     The  Turks, 

soothed  and  abetted  the  impeluous  Joseph  in  projects  that  eventually  tended  to 
its  Oppression. 
•  See  Otridge'li  AamiidBegttters for  1791  and  \792,pa9$im,'  also  Scgur«.vo}.  Ti 
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ivlio  imputed  the  adferao  erents  of  the  Isst  eenptign  to  the  mkcontaet 
of  the  late  yizier,  were  ready  and  eager  to  renew  the  contest,  and  a  great 
army  was  prepared.  The  sultan  spared  no  aid,  which  superstition  coald 
afford,  to  inspirit  his  troops.  He  clad  them  in  black,  to  denote  their 
readiness  to  meet  death  in  defence  of  their  canse ;  and,  in  concurrence 
with  his  chief  priests,  proclaimed  a  remission  of  their  sins  to  all  who 
should  die  in  battle  :  these  incentives,  co-operating  with  the  native  valour 
of  the  Turks,  early  in  the  season  he  had  four  hundred  thousand  men 
ready  to  take  the  fteld.  The  campaign  on  the  Danube  was  opened  by  the 
capture  of  Orsova,  which  having  been  blockaded  during  the  whole  winter 
by  the  Austiians,  was  suddenly  reduced  through  the  misapprehensibir  of 
the  garrison.  The  Turks,  conceiving  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  ba- 
the explosion  of  a  mine,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  supposing  thenn 
selves  about  to.be  blown  up,  immediately  surrendered.  A  detachment 
of  the  Austrians  besieged  Guirgewo,  but  the  Ottomans,  resuming  their 
wonted  courage,  marched  to  its  relief.  Encountering  ther  Austrians,  they 
fought  with  the  most  desperate  valour,  threw  those  brave  and  disciplined 
troops  into  confusion,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand^ 
men.  Among  the  killed  Was  count  Thoro  the  general,  whose  head^ 
the  Turks,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  those  ferocious  barbarunu,  dis* 
played  in  triumph  through  the  army*  This  was  the  last  act  of  hostilitiea 
carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians. 

At  Retchenbach  the  ambition  of  Kaonitz,  which,  for  forty  years  had 
been  chiefly  directed  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Austria,  still  entertain* 
ed  hopes  of  acquiring  advantages  from  the  Russian  confederacy,  and  the 
prosecotioB  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  was  averse  to  the  peace.  Count 
Herteberg,  ^  Prussian  minister,  formed  under  Frederick,  an^  con* 
aidering  every  maxim  of  that  illustrious  monarch's  policy  as  the  rule  of 
conduct,  without  adhrerting  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  desired  to 
attack  Austria  when  weak  and  exhausted  ;  dispossess  her  of  the  rest  of 
Sileeia,  abet  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  prevent  the  elevation  of 
Ijeopold  to  the  imperial  throne.  A  more  comprehensive  and  liberal 
pohcy,  however,  originating  in  the  wise  councils  of  Britain,  and  urged' 
by  Mr.  Ewart,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  hereditary  enmity 
to  solid  interest,  and  influenced  the  Prussian  king.  Leopold  being  no^ 
leM  disposed  to  conciliation,  tranquillity  was,  without  difliculty,  establish- 
ed ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  a  convention  was  concluded.  The  king  of 
Hungary  agreed  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  recipro* 
cal  restitution  under  the  umpirage  of  the  defensive  alliance.*  The  em^ 
press  of  Russia  was  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  these  conditions  r  but  if' 
she  should  refuse,  Leopold  was  to  observe  a  perfect  neutrality  between 
the  contending  potentates.  The  king  of  Prussiar  would'  oo-operate  witk 
the  maritime  powers  to  allay  the  troubles  in  the  low  countries,  and  re-^ 
store  them  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  ofei  condition  that  their  ancient 
privileges  and  constitution  ware  re-estabKshed.  The  En^ish  and  Duteh^ 
ministers  engaged,  in  behalf  of  the  respective  courts,  to  guarantee  those 
stipidattons ;  and  an  armistice  for  nine  months  was,  not  long  after,  con- 
eluded  between  Leopold  and  the  Turka,  whioh,  notwithstanding  varioue 

•  Secur.  who  tbowi  himself  well  scqasinted  with  continental  poKtici,  betnys' 
>Q«.tfniofsn6e  of  the  viawai>f  Briteui*  when  he  deems  this  Issgut  to.  tpia»g: 


from  offcnmve  ambitioiK    See  vol.  IL  chap.  i. 
Yet.  VUL— 32. 
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obfttiicles,  arising  fiom  the  artifices  of  Catharine,  terminated  in  9,  peace* 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  this  year  languid  in  itu  ope* 
ration's,  as  Catharine's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  congress  in 
Silesia,  and  alao  to  schemes  of  policy  in  various  quarters :  some  desul- 
tory engagements  took  place,  both  by  land  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  but 
without  any  important  ev^ot*  To  facilitate  her  favourite  objects  of  driv- 
ing the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  raising  her  grandson  to  the  Byzantine 
throne,  the  empress  persevered  in  a  plan  of  detaching  the  Greek  su)^ 
jects  of  Tilrkey  from  their  obedience.  By  her  encouragement,  and  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  a  rebellion  was  fomented  in  Albania  :  the  leader  «of 
the  insurgents  defeated  a  Turkish  governor;  and  acquired  such  power 
and  Goniidence  as  to  form  a  regular  and  extensive  plan  for  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  offering  the.  sovereignty  of 
Greece  to  the  Russian  prince.  A  memorial)*  not  unworthy  of  the  de« 
scendants  of  ancient  Greeks,  stating  both  the  object  and  plan,  was  pre- 
sented to  Catharine,  and  yery  graciously  received  ;  but  before  it*  could 
be.  matured,  Russia  had  been  induced,  if  not  ta  relinquish,  to  postpone 
her  plan  of  subjugating  Turkey.  It  was  the,  latter  end  of  autumn 
before  prince  Potemkin  was  in  motion :  his  tardy  commencement  of  the 
campaign  was  not  without  policy  and  design.  The  Russian  troops,  in- 
ured to  the  colds  of  the  north,  were  q:iuch  less  adapted  to  the  summer 
heats  even  of  their  own  southern  frontiers.  The  Asiatic  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  could  easily  bear  the  solstitial  season  in  countries  so  much 
colder  than  their  own  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of 
Tartary :  hut  even  the  autumnal  cold  of  those  countries  they  could  not 
endure :  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  was  their  uniform  practice  to 
leave  the  army  and  return  to  warmer  latitudes.  Potemkin  knowing  the 
number  and  valour  of  those  troops,  deferred  his  military  operations  until 
they  had  taken  their  departure.  His  plan  was,  first  to  reduce  Ismail, 
then  Braicklow,  which  would  complete  the  Russian  conquest  to  the 
'Danube ;  passing  that  river,  to  place  himself  between  the  Tiirkish  army 
and  Constantinople,  an^  thus  compel  the  vizier  either  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  accept  of  a  peace  on  terms  prescribed  by  Russia.  Aban- 
doned by  the  Asiatics,  the  Turkish  army  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
men.  Dissensions  and  conspiracies  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Turks  were  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  state ;  but 
the  divan,  unbroken  by  these  distressing  circumstances,  had  resolved  to 
maintain  the  Ottoman  independence  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  Selim  trusting  not  only  to  the  resources 
which  still  remained,  but  to  the  vigorous  mediation  of  the  defensive  cd- 
liance,  cherished  and  supported  the  firmness  of  his  council.  The  town 
of  Ismail  had  always  been  deemed  the  key  of  the  lower  Danube  :  it  was 
surrounded  by  two  walls,  covered  by  their  respective  ditches,  of  consi- 
derable depth  and  breadth,  and  capable  of  being  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Danube.  A  select  and  numerous  garrison  had  been  early  appoint- 
ed, with  an  artillery  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  pieces,  and 
lately  re-enforced  by  thirty  thousand  men.  The  Russian  forces  on  the 
Danube  were  formed  into  three  divisions;  one  commanded  by  Prince  Po- 
temkin, a  second  by  prince  Repnin,the  third  by  general  Suwaroff.  To  this 

*  The  resdsr  will  fiiid  a  trunsUtion  of  th>f  in^nioui  and  eleqoent  perfomMUite 
in  Otridge't  Annual  Begister  for  1791|  page  378 
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last  body,  corered  and  supported  by  the  two  others,  the  siege  of  IsohhI 
was  iotrasted.     Sawaroff  surrounded  the  place  with  batteries  construct- 
ed on  every  spot  of  ground  which  would  answer  the  purpose  :  and  these 
were  loaded  with  forges  for  heatirt<T  the  balls,  with  the  heaviest  battering 
artilJeiy  and  mortars,  and  every  other  engine  of  destruction  hitherto  invent* 
ed.    On  Ihe  22d'of  December  the  besiegers  made  a  general  assault 
in  eight  columns  :  the  Turks  received  them  with  intrepid  valour.     Fhre 
times  were  the  Russians  repulsed  ;  five  times  they  renewed  the  attack; 
and  at  the  last  onset  "were  discomfited  with  a  slaughter  which  seemed  to 
render  all  further  effort  hopeless.     The  besiegers  now  began  to  think 
of  nothing  but  to  sell  their  IfVes  as  dearly  as  possible,  ii  hen  Suwarofi^ 
kaving  dismounted  his  cavalry  to  supply  the  slain  infantry,  snatched  a 
standard,  and  running  up  a  scaling  ladder,  planted  it  with  his  own  hand 
on  a  Turkish  battery.  Re-animated  to  enthusiasm  by  the  personal  piow- 
ess  of  their  general,  the  Russians  not  only  withstood  the  attack  of  the 
piirsuing  enehiy,  but  repulsed  them,  and  again  became  the  assailants. 
The  Turks  disputed  every  inch  of  ground ;  but  the  Russians  being  re* 
enforced  by  fresh  troops  from  the  covering  armies,  by  numbers  over- 
powered the  valiant  defenders  of  Ismail ;  carried  post  after  post  till  they 
reduced  the  whdie.     With  the  fury  of  enraged  barbarians,  they  effected 
a  merciless,  horrid,  and  undistinguishing  slaughter,  which  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex.  "^The  annals  of  Attila  or  of  Gesneric,  in  the  benighted 
ages  of  northem  Europe,  furnish  no  record  of  savage  butchery  which 
surpasses  tbe  camage«t  Isnil^il,  by  troops  employed,  according  to  their 
mistress's  professions,  to  expel  barbarism  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  instead  of  the  bloody  superstition  of  Mahomed,  to  establish  the  mild 
and  peaceful  religion  of  thd  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus :  such  was  the 
Russian  mode  of  making  converts  to  the  Greek  church,  and  extending 
Christianity.     The  inflexible  endurance*  of  the  vanquished  was  as  great 
as  tbe  inflicting  cruelty  of  the  conquerors ;  as  the  Russians  would  give, 
the  Turks  would  receive  no  quarter :  they  either  rushed  on  the  bayonet^ 
plunged  into  the  Danube,  or  sought  death  by  some  means  equally  effi- 
cacious.    Twenty-four  thousand  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  perislied  in  this 
bloody  contest :  the  governor  of  Esmsgl  was  fonnd  covered  with  wounds ; 
the  whole  number  of  massacred  Turks,  including  inhabitants  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions,  amounting  nearly  to  thirty-oiie  thousand.!     The 
alain  on  the  side  of  tbe  Russians  exceeded  ten  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  many  of  their  officers. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  having  entirely  conciliated  tbe  affections  of  his 
people,  and  excited  their  admiration,'  by  his  conduct  in  the  preceding 
year,  was,  through  their  unanimous  efibrts,  enabled  to  open  the  cam- 
paign of  1790  early  in  the  seasoiu     In  the  beginning  of  April,  putting 

•  The  tnfferinp  fortitude  of  the  Turks  illustrates  the  very  inpfenious  reason- 
ing of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  SentimenUt  wherein  be  accounts  for  the 
unconquerable  iifmnen  of  savages. 

f  About  three  hundred  Circassian  women,  consisting  partly  of  those  belnnfring 
to  the  governor's  haram,  and  partly  of  others  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge 
from  other  harams,  were  preserved  and  protected  by  an  English  f^entlemnn,  in 
the  Russian  service,  c»»lonel  Cohley,  who  commanded  "the  dismounted  cavalry^ 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  Dunube  to  esciipe 
▼tolfttioa  from  the  Cossask  and  Ruisian  aoklierf.  ftes  Otrtdge*a  Annual  Hegiitar 
for  1791,  psffs  lOL 
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biasetf  at  the  h««4  of  three  thouflaod  foreeA  in-Fmland,  he  penetrated 
ioto  the  SavalaXt  a  district  of  Russia,  not  far  from  Wiborgl    Aiarmed  by 
rthe  approach  o(the  enemy  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Petersburg,  Catha* 
riae  sent  ten  thousand  troops  to  obstruct  his  progress.     They  found 
their  enemy  intrenched  in  a  very  strong  position.     Trusting  to  their  su* 
•perior  numbersi  the  Russians  attacked  the  Swedish  lines ;  but  the  cool 
intrepid  courage  of  the  Swedes,  headed  by  the  personal  valour  and  i^e- 
sius  of  their  sovereign,  repelled  the  attack ;  it  was  seen,  howevei*,  reisew« 
-ad  by  the  impulse  of  national  pride,  rivalry,  indignation,  and  shame  of  be* 
ing  defeated  by  auch  a  handful  of  men.     The  engagement,  for  about  two 
hours,  was  moat  desperate,  obstinate,  and  btoody ;  but  rage,  fury,  and  su- 
perior numbers,  gave  way,  at  last,  to  calm  and  determined  valour.    The 
Russians  lefl  about  two  thousand  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  Gustavua,  en« 
couraged  by  this  suceess,  advanced  farther  into  Russia.    Meanwhile,  tlie 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  Suddermania  sailed  up  the  giilf  ^f  Finlatfd.   Tha 
prince  projected  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  squadron  lying  in  the 
port  of  Rovel,  the  great  naval  arsenal,  along  with  its  docks  Mod  maga- 
cines.     The  ships  were,  eleven  of  the  line,  tbie^  of  which  carried  a 
hundred  guns  each,  and  &ve  frigates ;  and  they  were  protected  byiHunef* 
ous  batteries.     The  Swedish  fleet,  notwithstanding  alMhese  obstacles, 
on  the  13th  of  May  penetrated  into  the  harbour,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  fire,  maintained  for  four  hours  a  doubtful  conflict :  t>uti«towards  the 
evening  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  obliged  the  Swedes  to  retfeaU 
Tbey  afterwards  fell  in  with  a  Russian  fleet  fron%  Cronstadt,  and  an  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes  at  first  appeared  superior,  when 
oight  iaitervening  interrupted  the  contest.  ^  The  next  day  battle  being 
venewed,  while  the  Swedish  fleet  was  engag^  with  the  enemy,  in  front, 
4he  squadron  from  Revel  appearing  in  the  rear,  the  duke  was  in  extreme 
danger  ef  being  surrounded,  but  by  judicious  manoeuvres  and  bold  ex- 
•rtions,  assisted  by  a  favourable  wind,  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
danger,  and  joined  his  royal  brotl>er  not  far  from  Wiborg.     Against  thia 
«ity  the  land  and  naval  force  of  Sweden  directed  their  efforts ;  but  while 
they  were  making  dispositions  for  the  purpose,  the  Russian  fleet  eame 
an  sight.     The  Swedes  were  now  Jiemmed  in  between  the  united  squa- 
drons of  Russia  and  the  garrison  of  Wiborg.     His  majesty  and  bis  army 
were  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  likenrise  enclosed  i 
the  only  alternative,  therefore,  was,  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy 
•rie  surrender :  the  former  was  of  course  chosen:  they  efiected  their 
•scape,  but  not  without  incurring  very  great  loss  of  ships  and  troops, 
that  were  either  taken  or  sunk :  the  whole  number  of  men  either  killed  or 
captured,  a:nounted  to  sevon  thousand.    The  genius  of  Gustavus,  sti* 
mulated  by  difficulty,  soon  refitted  his  shattered  fleet,  and  recruited  hia 
dimim^bed  army.     On  the  9th  of  July,  with  his  armament,  he  encoun- 
tered a  large  Russian  fleet;  commanding  his  own  squadron  in  person,  he 
immediately  offered  them  battle,  and  conducted  his  operations  with  so 
masterly  skill,  that,  afler  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  he  gained  a  decisive 
trictory.     The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  nearly  as  many  killed  and  wounded.     This  defitat 
astonished  and  alarmed  Catharine :  in  ibe  great  talents  of  Gustavus,  she 
was  at  last  convinced,  she  had  to  encounter  a  formidable  foe,  which  she 
had  not  apprehended  in  a  coatest  with  Sweden.     Such  an  antagonist 
wai  not  to  ha  aobdo^d  eitber  by  overwhelming  numbers^  or  the  adverst- 
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ty  of  fortune.  .  Being  now  abandoned  by  the  Austriana,  and  threatened 
by  the  English  and  Pniesians,  she  saw  her  projects  respecting  Turkey 
had  little  chance  of  being  accomplished,  if  she  continued  at  war  with 
Sweden :  she  therefore  directed  the  chief  efforts  of  her  policy  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  peace ;  she  accordingly  signified  to  Gustavus  a  pacific  dis- 
position. The  Swedish  king,  finding  his  country  greatly  exhausted  by 
her  extraordinary  eflforts,  and  not  doubting  that  the  defensive  alliance 
would  repress  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  as  far  as  general  security 
reqoirod,-  was  not  averse  to  these  overtures  of  amity.  Neither  €atha« 
fine  nor  Gustavus  communicated  to  their  allies  their  pacific  intentionSf 
bat  concluded  between  themselves  an  armistice,  which  in  the  middle  of 
Augnat  terminated  in  a  peace. 

Freed  from  a  Turkish  war,  Leopold  had  leisure  to  turn  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  affiurs  of  the  Nethl^rlands*  The  Flemings  had  begun  their 
opposition  to  Joseph  from  a  desire  of  preserving  existing  establishments. 
They  Kmited  their  wishto  and  designs  to  the  maintenance  of  that  con- 
atitotSonal  liberty, -which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors*  Their  prii^ 
ciple  of  conduct  was  totally  difierent  from  that  of  the  French.  Dislike 
of  innovation,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  pohtical,  was  the  leading  feature 
ef  the  Flemish  character  at  the  time  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Joseph  of  Austria.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  Netherlands  to  France  pro- 
<luced  a  clo&e  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  opened  the 
way  to  Ihe  French  doctrines,  which  various  causes  now  co-operated  to 
^issenunate.  Since  the  revolt  the  states-general  had  exercised  the  su- 
preme authority:  the  composition  of  that  body  wiCs,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  aristocratical,  aa  the  states  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  representation  thali  the  commons:  this  inequality 
was  very  soon  remarked  by  the  members  of  the  third  estate,  and  strongly 
reprobated  by  those  who  either  had  imbibed  democrattcal  notions  ;•  or 
from  ambition,  by  raising  the  commons  proposed  to  aggfandize  them- 
aelvee.  So  early  as  January  1790,  atiumber  of  individuals,  professing 
such  sentinientB,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  which  they 
called  a  patriotic  assembly.  .\Aer  passing  various  reBolutions  of  partial 
and  subordinate  reform,  they  framed  a  general  and  comprehensive  system 
<»f  resolution,  which,  subscribed  by  two  thousand  persons,  they  published 
MB  an^address  to  the  states,  in  the  name  of  the  people.  They  therein 
decreed  the  permanent  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  an  aristocratical 
despotism,  equally  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  th^  imperial 
tyranny  of  Joseph.  The  states-general  they  allowed  with  propriety  ex- 
ercised the  sovereign  power  on  the  dismianon  of  the  emperor,  and  the  de- 
clared independence  of  the  Belgic  provinces.  But  his  authority,  arising 
from  a  temporary  cause,  could  only  endure  until  It  legitimate  constitution, 
formed  and  ratified  by  the  people,  could  be  established.  The  ancient 
constitutioo  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  no  more.  It  fell  by  the 
•troke  that  cut  off  its  head  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  representative  of  the 
dttkes  of  Burgundy,  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature  centered!  they  were  not  original  and  absolute,  but  relative 
and  conditional.  The  states-general  were  therefore  responsible  to  the 
people  for  all  which  they  had  done  since  the  depoaition  of  the  emperor: 
a  national  assembly  only  could  ensure  tranquillity  and  seciitity  to  the 
comn^<i*^v^<^^*  These  principles  and  claims  were  very  ofiensive  to  the 
two  higher  orders,  as  they  were  totally  inimical  to  the  power  whidi  they 
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iHshed  to  retain  without  control.     Knowing  the  influence  of  the  parish 
priests  among  the  people,  they  attempted  to  employ  these- in  persuading 
their  respective  parishioners  to  sign  a  counter  address,  requesting  the 
stated  to  seize  and  punish  all  those  disturbers  who  wished  to  intr^uce 
innovations  in  their  religion  and  constitution.     Those  clergymen,  how«- 
ever,  connected  by  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  their  flocks, 
were  by  no  means  zealous  and  active  in  recommending  a  measure  so 
very  unpopular.     The  states  farther  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  senti- 
ments which  they  wished  to  inculcate  from  being  counteracted  through 
the  press.  They  issued  a  decree,  that  this  great  engine  of  public  opinion 
should  be  limited  to  the  same  restrictions  as  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
emperor ;  that  ail  literary  works  should  be  subject  to  the  Scrutiny  of  cen* 
sors,  before  they  were  republished ;  and  that  all  publishers  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  contents  of  the  books  wbich  they  presented  to  the  world. 
These  altcMpts  to  restrain  the  actions,  and  even  control  the  thoughts, 
ef  the  people,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  wished  for  a  larger 
portion  of  democracy  in  the  constitution.  The  two  higher  orders,  joined 
hy  a  common  opposition  to  the  democratical  schemes,  formed  one  party, 
while  the  third,  and  all  those  who.  were  inimical  to  privileged  orders, 
formed  another  party.     The  nobility^  on  their  side,  possessed  great  in- 
heritances, and  were  reverenced  on  account  of  their  ancient  families,  and 
many  of  them  highly  esteemed  for  their  personal  characters ;  but  the 
clergy,  in  a  country  distinguished  for  extreme  bigotry,  possessed  peculiar 
influence :  these  circumstances  prevented  democratic  turbulence '  from 
rising  to  the  pitch  which  it  would  have  otherwise-  attained.     But  the  dis- 
contented restlessness  of  innovation  soon  triumphed  in  the  minds  of  the 
populace  over  the  submissive  acquiescence  of  superstition.  l*he  higher 
orders  attempted  to  awe  the  multitude  by  force,  but  soon  found  that  here, 
as  in  France,  the  army  had  embraced  the  popular  side.  The  commander 
of  the  Flemish  troops  was  general  Vandermersch,  who,  after  having 
long  served  under  the  emperor,  on  the  first  dawnings  of  the  revolution 
had  returned  to  his  native  country.     This  gentleman  was  distinguished 
lor  his  military  talents  and  recent  successes :  lie  embraced  the  popular 
aide,  and  spread  bis  sentiments  through  the  army.  In  March  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  ^ristocratical  party  to  remove  the  commander  from  his 
eflice,  and  deputies  M'cre  sent  by  the  states  for  this  purpose.     In  thia 
aituation  the  general  adopted  very  bold  measures :  being  nominated  by 
the  army  commander  in  chif;f  of  the  Belgic  forces,  in  defiance  of  the 
states,  he  ordered  the  deputies  to  be  committed  to  prison.     He  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people,  which 
'  he  was  determined  to  protect  from  all  invasion.     Officers  of  similar  sen- 
timents were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  departments ;  and  next  to 
Vandermersch  in  the  command  of  the  army  were  the  duke  of  Ursel  and 
the  prince  of  Arenberg.     The  states  ordered  the  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  Brussels  to  march  again:»t  the  general.  A  civil  war  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  commencenvsnt  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  par- 
ties; but  the  ar^y,  by  some  sudden. impulse  of  passion,  the  causes  of 
of  which  have  never  been  ascertained,  abandoned  that  general  whom 
they  had  8%  highly  viUued  and  recently  exalted,  and  gave  him  up  to  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.     The  congress  of  the  states  at  this  lime  was  chiefs 
ly  directed  by  Yandemoot  and  Van  Eupcn ;  the  former  a  lay  nobleman, 
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the  latter  an  ecclefliaatic«  Under  their  direction,  ehmrgea  were  drewn  op 
against  the  general ;  and  also  against  the  duke  of  Ursel,  hereditary  chief 
of  the  nobles  in  Brabant,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  popular  character. 
Yandermerdch  was  doomed  to  a  dungeon  at  Antwerp:  Ursel  was  arrested 
and  confined  for  five  weeks,  without  any  form  of  justice :  but  being  tried 
and  acquitted,  he  was  still  retained  in  confinement  until  a  strong  body  .of 
Tolunteers  forcibly  rescued  him  from  this  tyranny.  These  unjust  and 
violent  proceedings  of  the  aristocratic  party  excited  the  severest  reproba- 
tion of  their  adversaries.  Priests  and  feudal  tyrants  (they  said)  had 
seized  the  sceptre  and  sword,  and  used  them  as  instruments  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  against  the  most  patriotic  and  exalted  characters. 

A  government  which  had,  in  a  few  months  from  its  formation,  roani- 
feated  such  discord,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  army  having 
lost  its  honour  as  well  as  its  general,  became  disheartened,  and  was  .now 
not  unfrequeotly  defeated.  Great  supplies  were  wanted  for  maintaining 
and  paying  the  troops;  but  the  congress  had  so  disgusted  the  principal 
cities,  that  their  applications  for  a  loan  were  totally  unsuccessAiL  At- 
tempts were  made  in  Holland  and  in  England,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  il 
was  evident  that  the  Belgic  states  were  every  day,  from  their  internal  dis* 
aensions,*  becoming  weaker  in  power,  and  less  important  in  the  estimtt* 
tion  of  foreign  countries. 

Leopold,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  professed  sincere  regret  for  the  despotic  pro> 
ceedings  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and  declared  the  disposition  of 
the  prince  to  redress  all  their  real  grievances,  but  vindicated  his  undoubt- 
ed right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  NetherUnds,  and  announced  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  his  claim.  This  address,  together  with  the  situation  of 
affairs,  revived  the  loyalists,  or  friends  of  the  house  of  Austria;  who,  be- 
fore overawed  by  the  prevailing  power,  had  made  no  efforts  to  resist 
As  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  present  government  became  more  evi- 
dent and  more  hateful,  this  party  increased :  many  moderate  men,  who 
had  at  first  favoured  the  revdution,  compared  the  present  miserable  situ- 
ation with  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  enjoyed  under  Maria  Theresa. 
A  coalition  of  priests  and  nobles  (they  observed)  was  formed,  obviously 
for  the  purposes  of  self  interest  and  ambition,  if  the  states-general  should 
continue  to  govern,  the  Belgic  nation  must  groan  under  a  two-fold  aris* 
tocracy.  If  a  republic  were  attempted  on  democratical  principlea,  the 
first  probable  consequence  would  be  anarchy ;  which,  after  producing  all 
its  horrible  evils,  would  terminate  in  a  single  despotism.  An  hereditary 
monarchy,  properly  Uroited  and  modified,  appeared  most  suhable  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Flemings.  These  considerations  induced 
many  considerate  men  to  favour  a  reconciliation  with  Leopold.  The 
populace,  without  examining  matters  so  deeply,  but  actuated  by  the  im- 
pulse of  resentment  and  indignation,  against  the  usurpers  of  sovereignty, 
Tery  readily  joined  the  loyalists.  That  party  now  displayed  a  force  which, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  Austrian  troops,  was  formidable  and  rapid- 
ly increasmg.  The  king  of  Prussia,  intimating  that  he  had  acknowledged 
Leopold  as  duke  of  Brabant,  the  ari^tocratical  party  saw  their  hopes  of 
foreign  assistance  totally  vanished,  whilst. their  internal  power  was  fast 
declining :  Leopold,  now  emperor  of  Qermany,  immediately  after  bia 
coronation,  issued  a  manifesto,  en^iging  himself,  under  an  inaugural 
oath,  and  the  gnacantee  of  Britaiot  Prussia  and  the  United  Provinceay  (Q^ 
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govern  the  BeSgic  Netherlands  acoordiiig  to  the  coastitutiony  chfutersi 
and  privileges,  which  were  in  force  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa. 
He  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who,  before  the  first  of  November, 
should  return  to  their  duty.  The  mediating  powers  notified  to  the  Bel« 
gie  states  their  approval  of  these  terms;  but  that  body  stiU  refused  to 
acquiesce^  and  published  a  counter  manifestOi  denying  Leopold's  right  to 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  derived  from  his  ancestors;  and  asserted, 
that  though  many  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  who  had  a 
right  to  choose  for  their  governors  whomsoever  they,  pleased.  This 
doctrine,  inimical  to  hereditary  right,  and  favourable  to  popular  election 
of  sovereigns,  combtoed,  with  their  enmity  to  monarchical  power,  to 
bring  back  the  democratical  party  to  some  concert  with  the  other  revoluo 
tionWts.  The  congress  used  various  endeavours  to  animate  the  people 
to  a  g^eral  combination,  but  without  effect.  Willing  to  catch  at  every 
twig  to  save  their  sinking  power,,  they  proposed  to  confer  the  sovereigQty 
on  the  archduke  Charles': of  Austria,  and  hia  heirs  of  that  family,  but 
with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  its  head:  these  terms  were  rejected. 
Various  engagements,  uniformly  unsuccessful,  intimated  that  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  allied  powers  represented  to  them  the  futility  of 
their  efforts,  and  in  its  uselessness  the  cruelty  of  their  warfare.  The 
Austrian  troops  pressed  on  all  sides,  Uie  Flemish  people  without  excep- 
tion acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Austrian  prince,  heir  and  repre- 
sentative, of  their  ancient  rulers.  The  members  of  the  congress,  and 
other  leading,  partisans  of  the  revolt,  apprehending  severe  resent- 
ment from  the  emperor,  especially  aller  the  refusal  of  his  recent 
offers,  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  Austriansused  their  success  with 
wise  moderation;  the  general,  by  observing  the  strictest  discipline  among 
his  victorioCis  troops,  protected  the  persons  and  property  of  all  men.  la 
a  convention  guaranteed  by  the  defensive  alliance,  and  executed  at  the 
Hague,  the  10th  of  December  1790,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  not  only 
restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  but  obtained  several  advantages  tending  to  render  them 
more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  constitution.  Thus  the 
catholic  Netherlands,  having  with  reason  and  justice,  to  preserve  their 
ocmstitutional  rights,  resisted  Josei^'s  tyranny,  ailer  they  had  experienced 
within  two  years  despotical  oppression,  aristocratic  usurpation,  and  demo* 
eratic  violence,  at  last  found  refuge  and  tranquillity  in  the  mixed  goyeriK 
ment  that  had  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

We  left  the  national  assembly  on  the  establishment  of  some  d^egree  of 
tranquillity,  proceeding  in  the  formation  of  thenew  constitution.  Operose 
as  this  subject  must  have  appeared  to  persons  who  intended  to  frame  « 
system  of  legislation  on  principles  justified  by  experience,  a  knowledge 
of  homan  nature,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  Uie  character  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  constitution  was  intended,  these  revolutionists 
found  the  attainment  of  their  purpose  neither  tedious  nor  difficult.  Their 
system  was  flree.  from  complexity,  equality  was  to  ,be  the  basis  of 
^  polity  to  be  formed ;  the  means  were  simple  and  esEpeditious,  perse* 
veranee  in  the  course  which  they  had  so  efl^tually  begun,  by  reducing 
every  inequality.  In  the  i^Ucation  of  this  simple  maxim  they  struck  m 
very  effectual  blow,  by  a  d^ree,  announcing  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  disttnolito  ef  oitei  la  France,  and  thus  crashed  the  |U>bi%  and 
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clergy.  Having  equalized  rank,  the  n^ct  business  was  to  n)6dd  eleclionf 
agreeably  to  this  new  system.  The  choice  of  representatives  was  olti* 
mately  vested  in  primary  assemblies,  composed  of  man  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  active  citizens*  The  activity  was  to  consist  in 
contributing  to  (he  public  exigencies,  an  annual  sum  not  less  than  half  a 
crown.  By  requiring  this  qualification  in  electors,  they  contravened 
their  own  principles  of  equality,  and  precluded  universal  sufihf;e ;  they 
excluded  from  legislation,  beggars  and  many  other  citizens,  not  only 
eflfeotually  active  in  their  respective  vocations,  but  active  by  their  tu- 
moks  in  the  streets  and  galleries,  in  contreliing  4he  national  assembly 
itself.  It  farther  debarred  from  the  legislation,  the  deliberative  wisdom 
of  fish-women  and  prostitutes,  whose  exeoutonal  efforts  had  so  power- 
fuHy  promoted  the  revolutionary  schemes.  The  pihnary  assembliea* 
constituted  with  these  exceptions  to  equality,  were  to  choose  electoral 
assemblies  ;  the  electoral  assemblies  delegates  to  the  legislative,  judges, 
and  executive  administrators.  That  no  vestige  of  antiquity  might  re- 
main, they  proceeded  in4he  abolition  of  pnmncial  distiactions;  and  divid- 
ing die  whole  kingdom  into  eighty-^ree  departments,  consolidated  the 
diversities  into  one  mass  :  as  a  geographical  arrangement,  this  change 
was  executed  with  great  skill  and  ability,  the  departments  chiefly  took 
thetr  names  from  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas,  which  shape  ^nd  bound 
countries ;  and  as  a  political  alteration,  it  certainly  tended  to  render  the 
government  more  uniform.  A  plan  was  establi^ed  of  municipal  juris* 
dictions,  to  constitute  a  fourth  assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  sad^ 
electoral  assembly  which,  constituted  by  the  primary,  appointed  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  Financial  legislation  next  occupying  their 
attention,  they  began  this  branch  of  politics  as  they  had  begim  others, 
by  establishing  a  simple  and  comprehensive  principle^  which  would  ap- 
ply to  every  possible  case.  They  enunciated  a  theorem  totally  new  m 
jurisprudence,  that  all  property  belongs  to  (he  Yiaiion,  Having  declared 
their  sovereign  power  over  propei:ty,  the  next  question  was,  how  private 
and  corporate  wealth  w^  to  be  forthcoming.  They  saw  it  woidd  be 
prudent  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  army  "which  was  so' very  serviceable 
to  tf)e  revolutionists,  and  which  wouM  become  mor^  and  more  attached 
to  systems  of  confiscation,  by  sharing  in  the  proceeds.  There  were 
many  and  numerous  demands  upon  the  public,  and*  it  was  farther  expe- 
dient to  have  a^govemmental  bank,  which  would  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  nation  by  advahces  ;  but  a  capital  was  wanting.  IThatever  their 
lawgivers  Were  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  certamly  manifested  the  na- 
tional ingenuity  in  fertile  invention  and  prompt  expedient.  They  soon 
iHscovercd  a  very  effioieirt  fund  for  the  exigency,  in  the  landed  estates  of 
the  clergy  ;  some  politieians  opposed  the  seizure  of  clerical  property,  not 
as  unjust,  because  they  knew  its  justice  had  been  already  established  in 
the  new  code  of  ethics  ;  but ^jT  impolitic.  The  appropriation  would 
enrage  the  clergy,  who  still  retained  great  influence  among  the  less  en- 
li^itened  people ;  and  Would  also  displease  and  alarm  foreign  powers, 
who  might  not  only  reprobate  a  confiscation,  but  dread  the  principle : 
these  admonitions,  however,  were  of  little  avail.  A  decree  was  passed 
dedariag  the  ecclesiastical  estates  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation. 
The  clergy  expostulated  on  the  robbery,  and  excited  great  discontenta 
among  their  votaries,  which  were  farther  increased  by  the  nobility  in- 
dignant at  their  own  degradation*  To  cotinteract  the  growing  diaaffec* 
ToL.  VIII.— 33 
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tion  the  assembly  spread  reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  tfans  bjr 
alarmiog  tkeir  fears,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  in- 
iquities of  goTerament.  Rumours  were  spread  that  the  prmces  were 
now  in  exile  at  Turin,  and  the  aristocrats  both  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom 
werei^ofifederating  with  foreign  princes  to  effect  a  counter  revolution. 
Aware  that  the  king  was  considered  by  their  adversaries  as  a  prisoner, 
and  that'his  acts  could  in  that  supposition  be  no  longer  binding,  than  the 
compulsion  lasted,  they  endeavoured  to  procure  from  him  an  approbation 
of  their  proceedings  which  should  appear  voluntary  ;  they  attempted  to 
prevail  on  his  mild  and  compliant  disposition,  to  come  to  the  asseqibly 
And  explicitly  ^declare  himself  the  head  of  the  revolution,  and  satisfied 
with  all  their  proceedings ;  but  this  application  his  majesty  resolutely  re- 
Aised«  Finding  the  king  inflexible,  the  republicans  disseminated  reports 
of  xieW  plots  and  conspiracies,  for  rescuing  Louis  from  his  present  situa- 
tion. To  deter  aristocrats  and  loyalists  from  such  an  attempt,  it  was  very 
frequently  declared  in  c<^mmon  conversation,  and  in  the  clubs,  that  an 
endeavour  to  extricate  the  king  would  certainly  produce  his  death.  The 
queen  was  very  openly  and  loudly  threatened  as  the  instigator  of  his  ma- 
jesty's refosal ;  the  benignant  Louis,  from  tenderness  for  his  wife  and 
children,  was  induced  to  make  a  concession,  which  no  apprehension  for 
bis  personal  safety  could  have  extorted  :  and  he  repaired  to  the  national 
assembly  and  spoke  to  the  purport  desired  by  the  republicans.  The 
democratic  party  seeing  the  anti-republicans  overwhelmed  with  dismaj 
l^  the  acquiescence  of  the  king,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation, and  issued  a  decree  obliging  every  member  to  take  a  newly 
devised  civic  oath  under  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  voting  in  the  as- 
sembly. They  now  published  a  general  address  to  the  nation,  stating 
their  acts  and  measures  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  and  their  farther 
intentions  in  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  regenerating  France. 
VarYons  tumults  having  arisen,  and  murders  and  other  outrages  having  been 
committed  bvth  al  Paris  and  Versailles,  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and 
punished  by  the  assembly,  which  with  considerable  vigour  chastised  sudi 
riots  and  disorders,  as  did  not  promote  its  own  purposes.  Having  again 
re-established  nearly  as  much  quietness  as  they  wanted^  and  attained  their 
object  from  the  king,  they  resumed  the  afiairs  of  the  clergy.  In  Feb- 
ruary theyauppressed  all  monastic  establishments,  and  for  ever  confisca- 
ted the  lands*  By  another  decree  in  April,  they  forfeited  all  the  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  church,  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  but 
generously  alldwed  the  plundered  proprietors  a  small  annual  pittance 
from  the  booty.  As  the  spoils  were  not  immSKfiately  convertible  into 
ready  money,  they  employed  them  as  pledges.  They  issued  out  a  spe- 
cies of  notes  tinder  the  name  of  aengnaifj  beins^assignments  to  the  pub- 
lic creditor  of  confiscated  property ;  and  pay^le  to  bearer,  that  they 
might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bank  papesipurrency.  About  this  time  they 
began  to  affect  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  adopting  its 
phraseology  with  one  of  its  customs,  decreed  that  mural  crowns  should 
be  publicly  presented  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile. 

The  legislature  were  not  without  experiencing  inconveniences  from  the 
diffusion  of  their  own  cjoctrines.  They  had  found  it  necessary  to  idolixa 
the  mob;  to  talk  of  themiyestyof  the  people;  their  supreme  authority  ; 
their  uncontrollable  sway  to  which  all  things  must  bend.  These  ideaSf 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  force,  operatiBg  on  the  ardent  " 
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and  combustible  passions  of  the  French  populace,  meetings^  clubs,  par- 
ties,  and  individuals,  considered  themselves  as  coliectively  aiid  separately 
rulers  of  the  empire.  They  indeed  regarded  the  national  assembly  as  a 
necessary,  legislative,  and  executive  organ,  but  subject  to  their  own 
general  and  supreme  control.  As  force  was  the.  great  spring  of  govern- 
ment, the  soldiers  with  reason  claimed  an  important  share  in  the  direction 
of  afi&irs  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  equality  deemed  themselves  esiempted 
from  every  degree  of  subordination  and  obedience,  excepting  so  far  as 
suited  their  wishes  or  convenience.  Both  the  populace  and  soldiers  con- 
ceived, that  by  their  political  regeneration,  they  were  entitled  without  re- 
straint to  gratify  every  passion. '  The  most  active  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  had  spared  no  pains  to  banish  from  the  people,  that  salutary  mo- 
derator of  passion,  the  christian  religion.^  In  extent  of  despotic  power, 
the  French  mob  equalled  the  Turkish  sultan ;  the  army  the  janissaries ; 
and  the  national  assembly  the  divan,  despotic  under  the  despot  and  his 
soldiers,  but  totally  dependent  upon  these  for  its  own  sway.  But  the 
horrible  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule  was  mitigated  by  the  Alcoran,  whereas 
the  despotic  license  of  France  was  devoid  of  any  such  cosrective.  A. 
great  portion  of  the  vulgar,'  both  civil  and  military,  were  rank  'mtfidels. 
Thus  destitute  of  moral  restraint,  ail  the  energy  of  a  most  ingenious 
people,  all  the  French  force  and  versatility  of  -  intellect  and  temperamenti 
were  the  instruments  of  moral  depravity.  A  great. object  of  the  republi- 
cans in  the  assembly  had  uniformly  been  to  identify,  in  the  opinion  o^  the 
civil  and  military  vulgar,  their  interests  and  views  with  their  own  ;  and 
like  other  demagogues,  while  they  professed  to  admit  the  rabble  as  their 
associates,  really  to  employ  them  as  their  tools,  and  (hey  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accomplished  their  purpose.  There  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
national  assembly,  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  ever  had  been 
commanded  by  the  French  monarchs. 

Many  of  the  nobility,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the  jealous  votaries 
of  reform,  while  they  conceived  it  tending  to  limited  freedom  and  limited 
monarchy.  But  they  had  always  been  deficient  in  point  of  concert ;  by 
sufFering  separate  and  subordinate  views  to  occupy  their  attention,  they 
had  facilitated  the  progress  of  republicanism.  They  had  already  felt 
the  fatal  effects  of  disunion,  among  the  opponents  of  jaci>binism  militant, 
they  were  destined  to  feel  them  more  severely  from  jacobinism  trium- 
phant There  was  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  democrats,  a  strange 
mixture  of  ridiculous  Idvity  with  the  most  serious  iniquity.  Paris  at 
this  time  overflowed  with  adventorers  from  all  countries.  Among  these 
was  a  Prussian  of  the  namex)f  Clootz,t  who  having  left  hijs  own  country 
for  reasons  recorded  in  the  journal^  of  the  police,  had  resorted  to  Parts, 
and  assuming  the  name  of  the  ancient  Scythian  siige,  Anacharsis,  set  up 
as  a  philosopher,  and  by  his  lectures  instructed  the«Parisians.  But  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  attained  notoriety  equal. to  his  ambition,  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  following  expedient  to  become  conspicuous :  collecting  a  great 
number  of  his  companions  and  other  vagabonds  who  swarmed  about  the 
streets,  and  hiring  all  the  foreign  and  grotesque  dresses  from  the  opera, 

•  Mirabeau  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  the  science  of  politics,  that  if  they 
would  have  an  effectual  reform,  they  must  begin  by  expelling  Christianity  from 
the  kingdom.  This  m'axim  was  fouSly  praised,  and  generally  followed  b;r  ihc 
republican  partisans. 

*  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  p.  148. 
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and  play-houses,  he  bedecked  his  retinue ;  and  proceeding  to  the  natienal 

as^emblyy  he  introduced  Jiis  followers,  as  strangers  arrived  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  being  the  virtual  ambassadors  of  all  those  enslaved 
nations  who  wished  to  be  free,  and  were  therefore  disposed  to  enter  into 
fraternity  with  France,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  establishing  universal 
liberty.  This  deputation  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  assembly, 
of  whiah  it  being  evening  sitting,  many  of  the  members  were  in  a  condi- 
tion* suited  to  a  frolic.  The  legislature,  after  some  decrees  and  resolu- 
tions suitable  to  this  contemptible  farce,  followed  their  deliberate  levity 
by  a  very  serious  act  A  decree  was  proposed  for  the  abolition  of  titles, 
and  hereditary  nobility,  with  all  the  heraldic  monuments,  which  would 
recall  to  descendants  the  distinctions  and  merits  of  their  ancestors.  In 
vain  the  nobles  opposed  so  hasty  and  violent  a  proposition;  it  was  imme- 
diately passed  into  a  decree.  Thus  in  one  year,  the  national  assembly 
crushed  rank  and  distinction,  confiscated  property,  annihilated  hierarchy 
and  aristocrticy,  left  monarchy  only  an  empty  name,  and  perfected  th«r 
levelling  efforts ;  they  now  proposed  that  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  captured  Bastile,  and  of  the  birth  of  liberty,  should  be  so- 
lemnized by  a  general  confederation  of  Frenchmen,  pledging  themselves 
to  maintain  the  new  constitution,  and  to  bind  the  king,  the  assembly,  and 
the  people,  civil  and  mihtary,  in  one  general  fraternity.  This  spectacle 
was  exhibited  in  the  Held  of  Mars,  appointed  to  be  called  ever  after  the 
field  of  confederation.  The  king,^  the  assembly,  the  people,  and  the 
army,  Were  reciprocally  sworn.  The  same  oath  was  taken  the  same 
day  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  Neckar,  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  popular  side,  disapproved 
very  highly  of  the  late  democratieal  proceedings,  and  especially  the  con- 
fiscations. Being  now  received  with  great  neglect  and  displeasure,  and 
being  apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety,  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Switzerland.  In  prosecuting  their  system  of  reform,  the  as- 
sembly thought  it  expedient  to  render  the  clergy  still  more  dependent  <^ 
their  will.  They  accordingly  passed  a  decree,  imposing  on  cleigymen 
a  new  oath,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  constitution  as 
decreed  by  the  assembly,  in  all  cases  whatever.  This  oath  was  a  direct 
breach  of  the  oath  taken  at  ordination ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
refusdd  to  swear  contrary  to  their  engagements  and  principles.  All  the 
recusuits  were  immediately  ejected  from  their  benefices ;  and  their 
livings  filled  by  others.  Thus  a  republiean  assembly  endeavoured  to 
force  men's  consciences  to  be  guided*  by  its  decrees,  and  not  satisfied 
with  exercising  tyranny  over  persons  and  property,  attempted  by  the 
fame  despotism  to  enchain  their  minds. 

This  year  the  French  revolution  began  to  be  better  understood  in 
Britain,  and  to  produce  more  definite  and  specific  opinions,  either  of 
approbation  or  censure,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  Many  Britons  still 
continued  upon  British  principles  to  admire  tlte  French  revolution,  and 
though  they  regretted  the  excesses  which  had  accompanied  its  operations, 
yet  expected  that  the  violence  would  subside,  and  tliat  a  system  of  ra- 
tional and  beneficial  liberty  would  be  established.  They  suw  tliat  the 
plan  of  polity  would  considerably  deviate  from  the  British  constitution. 

*  Dninkcnnesii,  a  vice  Formerly  to  little  known  in  Frnnce**  Vi'Wi  since  the  rcvo* 
hitien  become  extremely  prevalent  even  among  the  lawgivers.     An.  Beg. 
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The  greater  number^  literarj  men  continued  to  favour  the  chafes,  and 
ifliputed  the  enormities  to  the  vitiating  system  of  government  under 
which  the  French  had  so  long  Uved»  joined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  new 
lihertjT*  But  the  most  experienced  and  discnminating  of  philosophical 
potiticians  perceived  that  the  GaUie  revolution  in  its  nature,  principlesi 
and  effects,  was  di&rent  from  any  former  case^  and  avoided  unqualified 
opinions  cooceming  eititer  its  marits,  or  probable  duration.  They  con- 
aidered  it  as  a  composition  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently investigated  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  just  theory ;  but  they 
saw  that  the  rapidity  of  French  change  far  exceeded  the  progressive 
yariations  of  circumstances,  and  the  human  character.*  Writers  of  g<e* 
nius  and  erudition  attached  to  certain  visionary  principles  and  doctrines^ 
prized  the  French  revolution  more  for  its  particular  acts  and  innovations^ 
than  for  the  general  asBei:tion  of  liberty ;  and  celebrated  most  highly 
those  measures  which  overthrew  hierarchyi  reduced  monarchy,  and  de- 
graded aristocracy.  Dissenters  of  very  high  literary  reputation,  and 
unimpeached  private  character,  were  so  transported  by  their  peculiar 
doctrines  and  sensations,  as  to  praise  the  lawless  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  and  the  abduction  of  the  royal  family  in  triumph,  because  these 
acts  tended  to  overthrow  the  existing  orders :  and  even  recommended 
the  example  of  the  French  to  the  imitation  of  the  English.  The  able 
and  eminent  Dr.  Fiice,  and  his  inany  votaries  in  civil  and  religious 
dissent,  manifested,  in  1790,  an  unqualified  admiration  of  the  French 
changes,  and  proposed  a  close  connexion  between  the  revolutionists  of 
France,  and  the  people  of  En^and.  Certain  members  of  parliament^ 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fox^  continued  to  admire  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  as  tending  eventually  to  produce  a  moderate  and 
rational  liberty,  that  would  in  time  fit  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  people,  and  promote  the  tranquitfky  of  Europe.  The  great  ministe- 
rial leaders,  cherishing  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  could  not 
reprobate  in  aaother  country  an  attempt  to  procure  that  blessjipg,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  made  this  nation  prosperous  and  happy ;  and  when 
they- discerned  the  peculiar,  nature  and  tendency  of  the  new  system,  con* 
qeiving  that  it  became  statesmen  less  to  speculate  than  to  provide,  in- 
stead of  delivering  judgment  on  the  measures  pf  the  French,  vigilantly 
watched  the  conduct  of  Britons*  The  sentiments  of  the  minister  and 
his  principal  supporters  concerning  the  affiiirs  of  France,  were  not  hith- 
erto declared.  The  first  open  ceosurers  of  the  French  revolution  were 
courtiers,  who  being  the  votaries  of  pageantry  and  show,  under  a  kingly 
government,  regarded  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  palace  more  than 
the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  the  monarchy ;  who  regretted  Louis's  loss  of 
royal  trappings  and  appendages,  more  than  the  seizure  of  his  power ; 
who  considering  the  king's  friends  and  attendants  as  no  longer  enjoying 
the  balls  and  processions  of  Versailles,  saw  grievances  which  being 
thoroughly  conceived  by  their  fancies,  could  attract  their  sympathetic 
feelings.  But  a  ferocious  confiscating  democracy,  overturning  religion 
and  property,  did  not  equally  afiect  their  sensibility,  because  they  by  no 
means  so  clearly  understood  the  nature,  or  comprehended  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  One  class,  indeed,  eminent  im  ability  and  learning,  venerable 
for  profession  and  aggregate  character,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French 

*  See JOr.  Wiliiam  ThomBon^t  letter  tQ.Pr.  Parr. 
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levolu^ony  obseited  its  leading  principles  widi  korror,  and  its  condact 
with  dread.     The  clergy  augured  ill  from  a  system  guided  by  professed 
infidels,  and  sympathizing  with  plundered  brethreoi  beheld  not,  without 
apprehension,  the  contagion  of  confiscation  so  very  near  themselves.  In 
thiis  counijy,  they  knew  there  were  oven  i^  willing  to  plunder  the  church 
as  the  most'xapacious  revolutionists  of  Paris.     But  though  they  disap- 
proved of  the  French  system,  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  declare 
an  alarm.     Such  an  avowal,  they  thought,  might  imply  an  imputation  of 
dislojj^il^^  and  enmity  to  the  church,  which  could  not  be  justly  charged 
to  the  majority  of  Britons.     Bpglish  clergymen,  therefore,  did  not  decry 
th%  revolution,  which  many  other  liter^  men  praised.  In  autumn,  1790, 
{he  declared,  sentiments  of  Britons,  with  several  modifications,  were  on 
the» whole  favourable  to  the. French  revolution.    One  man,  however,  was 
destined  to  eSect  a  speedy  and  important  change.    Edmund  Burke, 
hayihg  formed  and  delivered  in  parliament  the  opinions  already  recorded, 
with  increasing  anxiety  continued  to'  bestow  the  elosest  attentiop  oa  r^ 
volutionary  proceedings.    He  had  many  correspondents  at  Paris,  of  dif« 
jferent  nations,  abilities,  and  sentiments.     Through  them  be  completed 
hi^  acquaintance  with  the  French  system.     While  attending  to  its  pro- 
gress,* and  its  operation. within  the  country  whish  it  immediately  affected, 
he  carried  his  views  to  the  io^ressions  thaA  it  had  made  in  his  own 
country.     Penetrating  into  the  various  grounds  of  the  praise  which  it 
bad  procured  in  England,  his  sagacity  perfectly  distinguished  between 
those  who  rejoiced  at  what  they  conceived  the  emancipation  of  France, 
and  those  who  in  the  destruction  of  the  orders,  and  fprfeiture  of  pro- 
perty, found  a  model  which  they  wished  to  be  copied  in  England.     In 
considering  the  admirers  am)  support^r^  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
from  Ihe  authority  of  Dr.  Price  among  his  votaries,  apprehended  that 
the  late  promulgation  of  that  gentl^naa's  political  opinions  tn  a  sermon, 
might'  be  very  hurtful,  unless  precautions  were  used  to  expose,  the 
tendency  ^f  his  doctrine^.     To  eonvince  nfluikind,  especially  Britons, 
that  the  French  revolution  dii  not  tend  to  meliorate,  but  to  deprave  the 
human  charactei^  to  promote  happiness,  but  to  pi^uce  misery,  to  be 
imitated  and'copied,  but  ^o  be  reprobated  and  abhorred,  Mr.  Burke  com- 
posed and  published  his.  work.     To  estabhsh  his  position,  he  analyzed 
(he  intelleotjiiai  principles  by  which  the  revolutionists  reasoned  :  the  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  political  piinciples  by  which  the  revolutionists  aoted  ; 
anjl  contended  that  the  effects,  whiclvhad  prpoeeded,  and  were  proceed* 
ingf  wa^e  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  principles  and 
doctrines.    He  predicted  the  completion  of  anarchy  and  misery  from  the 
progressive  enormity  of  the  French  system.     Profound  wisdom,  solid 
and  beneficial  philosophy,  enforced  by  all  the  powers  of  Mr.  Burke's 
eloquence,  produced  a  very  great  change  in  public  opinion.     From  this 
time  many  men  of  talents,  learning,  and  politjcal  consideration,  openly 
declared  sentiments. unfavourable  to  the  French  revolution.     The  no- 
bility, with  few  exceptions,  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  their  order  if  French  principles  became  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain.  The  clergy  publicly  testified  the  opinion  which  they  before  held. 
Ministers,  cautious  as  they  wciC^  in  avowing  any  sentiments  concerning 
the  French  revolution,  did  not  conceal  the  fa^gh  estimation  in  which  they 
held  Mr.  Burke's  production.    *The  public  opinion,  which  at  first  had 
been  so  extremely  favouraUa  to  the  French  revolution,  was  at  the  end 
of  1790  greatly  divided. 
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The  most  important  Iransactioin  belonging  to  the  intenwHustoiy  of 
Britain  in  tiie  recess  of  1790,  was  die  general  election.  The  contests 
were  not,  howeT«r,  carried  on  with  the  violence  of  former  times.  The 
countij  was  in  a  state  of  progressiye,  and  rapi<tiy  augmenting  prosperity ; 
the  minister  possessed  the  public  confidence,  and  no  great  politiea! 
question  agitated  the  public  mind.  The  election,  which  was  most  warm- 
}y  disputed,  did  not  owe  the  contest  to  the  contention  of  parties.  Of 
the  elective  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  none  is  of  importance  equal  to 
Westminster ;  the  seat  of  government,  the  royal  family,  and  for  half  the 
year  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry :  hence  there  had  usually  been  every 
warm  competition  in  this  city.  The  dispute  in  1788  between  lord  Hood 
and  lord  John  Townsend  had  been  carried  on  with  eirtreme  eagerness 
on  both  sides ;  and  with  an  expense  calculated  to  have  exceeded  evell 
the  costly  election  of  1784.  It  was  tacitly  understood  between  the  two 
parties,  that  at  the  general  election  there  should  be  no  contest,  hot  that 
lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  should  be  jointly  chosen.  This  apparent  de- 
termination was  represented  to  many  electors  of  Westminster,  as  a  coa- 
lition between  the  candidates  to  insure  themselves  the  choice,  and  thus 
deceive  the  iuhabitants.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  a  gentleman  of  great  and 
deserved  literary  eminence,  and  also  of  very  conspicuous  political  con- 
duct, which  was  variously  interpreted,  proposed  himself  as  the  represen- 
tative; he  disavowed  all  connection  with  any  party,  and  assuming  an  in- 
dependent tone,  procured  a  respectable  number  of  supporters ;  he  every 
day  exhibited  fVom  the  hustings  a  series  of  acute  and  poignant  observa- 
tion ;  clear,  direct,  and  vigorous  reasoning,  not  unworthy  bf  being  op- 
posed to  the  vehement  and  forcible  oratory  of  his  illustrious  competitor ; 
his  efibrts,  however,  were  unsuccessful.  Though  there  were  several  dis- 
puted elections,  yet  there  was  none  that  attracted  io  much  attention  as 
the  poll  for  Westminster,  in  which  Home  Tooke  was  pitched  against 
Charles  James  Fox. 
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'Meeting  of  the  pe«r  parliament— Convention  of  Spain  is  approved  by  parlia* 
meni. — Expenses  of  the  late  armaroent. — Unclaimed  dividends. — Measures  of 
Britain  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  Kussia. — submitted  to  parliament. — Mr. 
Fox  opposes  hostilities  with  Russian—argument  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  importance  of 

>  Oczak?W — ^principle  of  British  interference  in  continental  po)itics--4iostiHtiea 
with  Bussis  unpopular  through  the  nation — war  with  Eussia  avoided. — New  con- 
stitution of  Canada — political    principles  introduced  into  the  discussion. — Mr. 

,  Fox  in6identa]Iy  mentions  the  French  revolution — Mr.  Burke  inveighs  against 
that  event,  and  the  new  eonstrtutron — Mr  Fox  explains  the  extent  and  bounds  of 
*  his  approbation — declares  the  British  eonatitution  the  best  for  ibis  country-— 
qtiotes  Mr.BufkeViBp^eches  and  writings  fiivorable  to  liberty-rupture  between 
these  friends  andtheir  final  separation. -Quest ion  whether  impeachments  by  the 
commons  befbrethelords^abate  with  the  dissolution  of  parliament-^precedents 
and  argumentsfor  and  against-— determination  of  the  house  that  impeachments 

.  do  not  abate  by  a  dissolution. — l.iberty  of  the  press—motion  of  Mr.  Foxforaa* 
certainiBg  and  declaring  tbelaw^of  libels,  and  bill  for  that  pui^ose— argumentt 

.  for  |M)d  against'^postpqned  for  the  present,  but  is  afterward  passed  into  a  law.  — 
State  and  conduct  of  the'Engllsh  catholics — they  renounce  the  must  dangerous 
moral  and  political  doctrines  of  popery — motion  of  their  relief— modified  and 

'  'corrected  oy  Dr.  Horsley,  it  ia  passed  into  a  law.— Petition  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  reapecting  the  test  act-— is  rejected.-^Fuil  discussion  of  the  slave 
trade — ^tnotion  of  Mr.  Wilberforc^Cor  the  abolition — arguments  for  and  against 
—continuance  of  t^e  trade  defended  on  the  grounds  of  humanity*  justice  an^ 
expediency-^)tfes8rs.  Pitt  and  Fox  agree  in  supporting  the  abolition — the  mo- 
tion is  negatived. — Settlement  at  Sierra  Leone — Finance.'^Sup pliers — Indian 
finance. — Trial  of  Ftastiogs^evMence  for  \ht  prosecution  closed— iapressive 
speech  of  the  def«ndlntI-rSession  rises. 

.  The  British  parMamont  opened  the  26th  of  NoTember ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty stated  that  the  dispiite  between  this  oountrj  and  Spain  bsd  been 
brought  to  an  aitticaUe  termination.  The  first  subject  of  parliamentary 
consideration  was  theoonventioa*  with  the  catholic  king.  In  a  question 
concerning  an  tnjuty,  the  gaeat  objects  to  be  regarded  were  reparation 
for  the  past)  and  prevention  of  fiiture  aggression.  In  the  present  case, 
accC^ding  to  opposition,  the  restitution  promised  was  incompletet  and 
tbe  promises  were  not  performed.  Before  the  comnrkencement  of  the 
dispute,  we  had  possessed  and  exercised  the  free  navigation  of  the  Pqh 
cific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  l^uth  Seas,  without  re- 
striction. But  the  admission  of  a  part  only  of  these  rights  was  all  that 
had  been  obtained  by  the  convention.  Formerly  we  had  claimed  the 
priviiegea  erf*  settling  in  any  part  of  south  or  northwest  America,  from 
which  we  were  not  precluded  by  {H^evious  occupancy.  Now,  we  con- 
sented to  limit  our  right  of  settlement  io  certain  places  only,  and  even 
in  these  under  various  restrictions.  What  we  had  retained  was  vague 
and  undefined,  and  copsequently  liable  to  be  again  disputed.  We  had 
reserved  what  was  insignificant  to  ounelves,and  resigned  what  was  very 
beneficial  to  Spain.  To  these  arguments  ministers  answered,  if  we  had 
not  acquired  new  rights  we  had  obtained  new  advantages.  Before  the 
eoAventioDi  Spain  had  denied  our  right  to  the  soutbem  whale  fishery,  and 

*  Seepage  243  of  this  volume. 
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to  natigaie  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  now  she  had  ratified  thos^^^laifiit. 
In  the  con?en(ion,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  ministers  had  vindicated 
the  honoar  of  the  British  flag,  preserved  the  rights  of  private  citizens^  and 
established  the  glory  of  the  British  name  over  all  tb^  world,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  On  these  grounds  the  majority  in  both  houses 
approved  of  the  terms  of  the  adjustment.  The  hquidation  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  late  armament,  the  minister  proposed  to  sepa^ 
rate  from  the  generai  financial  arrangements  for  the  season  ;  and  to  pay 
ofiTin  four  jears  the  incumbrances  now  incurred,  by  a  distinct  plan  of 
finance.  The  first  resource  was  the  balance  of  the  public  money,  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  of  England  from  vnelataud 
diindends.^  The  bank  was  agent  for  the  public  ;  received  an  adequate 
allowance  for  its  services,  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  retain  a 
balance  greater  than  the  probable  demand.  Since  public  creditors  for- 
bore punctually  demanding  their  interest,  not  the  bank,  who  were  agents 
for  the  payment  of  thai  interest,  but  the  nation  their  employers,  should 
profit  by  that  fcn-bearance.  The  balance  had  been  gradually  increasing 
from  the  year  1727,  and  now  amounted  to  660,000/.  Of  this  sund 
the  minister  moved  that  500,0001.  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
service,  and  that  the  creditors  should  have  securities  in  the  consolidated 
fund  for  payment,  whenever  the  demand  should  be  made.  In  addition  to 
^is  sum,  he  proposed  temporary  duties  upon  sugar,  British  spirits,  bran- 
dy, rum,  malt,  assessed  taxes,  and  bills  of  exchange.  Mr.  Fox  and 
some  other  members  objected  to  the  minister's  proposition  as  unjust  to 
public  creditors,  and  also  unfair  to  the  bank.  But  it  appearing  to  the 
noajority  of  both  houses  that  the  creditors  possessed  the  same  security  of 
prompt  payment  as  before,  and  that  no  injury  could  accrue  to  an  agent 
from  his  employer  withholding  money  which  was  not  necessary  to  the 
transactions  which  he  was  appointed  to  manage  :  notwithstanding  various 
petitions  from  the  bank,  deprecating  the  application,  a  bill  agreeable  to 
the  minister's  project  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  contest  with  Spain  being  thus  concluded,  another  very  important 
subject  of  foreign  politics  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament.  At  ths 
Congress  of  Reichenbach,  the  defensive  alliance  had  proposed  to  Russia 
to  accede  to  the  peace  which  Austria  was  concluding,  and  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  restored ;  but  Catharine  constantly  replied,  that  she 
would  admit  of  no  interference  between  her  and  the  Turks.  Deprived, 
however,  of  the  assistance  of  Austria  in  the  strength  and  determination 
of  the  allies  she  saw  the  impracticability  of  subjugating  Turkey  for  the 
present,  and  now  ofiTered  to  restore  all  her  acquisitions  by  the  war,  ex- 
cept tlie  town  and  dependencies  of  Oczakow.  This  possession,  she 
conceived,  would  on  the  one  hand  secure  her  dominions  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Tartars,  and  on  the  other  command  an  entrance  into  Tur- 
key, whenever  circumstances  should  prove  more  favourable  to  the  exe- 
cution of  her  ambitious  designs.  The  allied  powers  perfectly  compre- 
hended the  objects  of  Catharine,  and  deemed  them  incompatible  with 
that  tranquillity  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  confederacy  to  insure. 
There  was,  besides,  an  unfriendly  disposition  long  manifested  by  Russia 

f  Many  of  the  pubGe  creditors  bad  omitted  to  demand  their  dWidenda  when  duei 
the  money,  therefore,  iwued  for  their  payment,  was  used  by  the  bank  usttt  ths 
proprietor*  ihould  demand  the  payment. 
Vol.  Vni.--34 
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to wafdt.  Great  Britatn.  During  our  difficulties,  she  had  iieaded  a  eon- 
federation  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  naval  power  of  Uus 
couatry.  When  the  commercial  treaty  hetween  England  and  Boissia 
was  expired,  Catharine  not  only  declined  renewal,  but  obliged  our  mer- 
chants to  pay  in  duties  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  she  exacted  from 
other  countries,  though  they  gave  half  a  year's  credit  for  their  exports^ 
and  were  always  a  whole  year  in  advance  for  their  imports.  At  the  sam* 
time  she  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  France*  and  Spain,  on 
terms  that  were  advantageous  to  both  these  countries.  Such  indications 
of  enmity  to  this  country,  joined  to  her  ambitious  projects,  strongly  im* 
pelled  the  British  government  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  em- 
press's court  Britain  and  her  allies  still  adhered  to  their  purpose,  of 
inducing  or  compelliog  Catharine  to  restore  the  conquest.  Finding  pa- 
cific negotiations  unavailing,  the  defensive  alliance  projected  more 
f»fiectual  interference.  Having  concerted  forcible  mediation  for  the  se* 
curity  of  Europe,  his  majesty,  on  the  24th  of  March,  sent  a  message 
to  both  houses,  stating  his  unsuccessful  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
peace,  and  that  from  the  progress  of  the  war,  consequences  so  important 
might  arise,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  this  country  to  he  prepared  to 
meet  them  by  an  augmentation  of  our  naval  force.  The  message  coming 
under  consideration  of  parliament,  Mr.  Fox  opposed  hostile  interference 
on  the  following  grounds :  all  wars  were  to  Britain  unwise,  as  well  as 
unjust,  that  did  not  originate  in  self  defence.  Too  much  latitude  was 
given  to  the  construction  of  defensive^  alliances,  and  treaties  comprei- 
hended  under  that  denomination  had  at  present  a  very  offensive  tendency. 
By  including  in  the  objects  of  defensive  resistance  pot  only  actual,  and 
even  probable,  but  possible  injury,  the  professed  defenders  of  Europe 
proposed  to  carry  on  war  wherever  they .  thought  it  expedient  to  any.  of 
the  confederates.  We  had  received  no  injury  from  Russia  that  could 
justify  hostilities  :  fier  demands  upon  Turkey  could  not  so  materially  af- 
fect Great  Britain  as  to  render  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  prudent  to 
prevent  their  attainment ;  expediency  as  well  as  justice,  forbade  war  with 
a  power  which  neither  directly  attacked  Britain,  nor  pursued  any  other 
object  by  which  she  could  be  endangered  :  the  present  plan  of  ministers 
tended  merely  to  second  the  ambitious  policy  of  Prussia,  in  whose  in- 
trigues and  projects  we  were  lately  become  too  much  involved :  Was  the 
protection  of  a  barren  district  in  the  barbarous  recesses  of  Tartafy,  a 
reason  for  exposing  Great  Britain  to  the  evils  of  war  1  Was  our  trade 
with  Russia,  which  employed  eight  hundred  and  fifly  ships,  trained  in 
that  hardening  service  thousands  of  seamen,  afforded  materials  for  our 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling,  received  our  manu- 
factured goods  of  more  than  a  million,  and  yielded  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  our  revenue,  to  be  all  foregone  for  the  sake  of  a  Turkish  for- 
tress t  Even  were  Russia  to  succeed  in  conquering  Turkey,  instead  of 
becoming  more  formidable  to  her  neighbours,  she  would  become  weaker, 
and  spread  over  a  more  extensive  surface.  Could  wisdom  and  policy 
justify  Britain  in  going  to  war,  for  preserving  an  empire  inhabited  by  a 
barbarous  and  savage  race,  habitually  connected  with  our  rival ;  a  rac9 
that  for  the  sake  of  religion,  humanity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  ought 
to  be  exterminated  from  the  continent  of  Europe*! 

*  See  SUte  Papert,  And  Segtir'ji  hislorv  of  Frederick  Willianu 
t  See  parliamentary  reports,  1791. 
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Minbteni  tigoed  that  tbe  aggrandtsement  of  Roasia,  and  die  dapres* 
ttOQ  of  Tufke/t  woald  injure  both  our  commercial  and  political  intoreata^ 
While  Russia  was  confined  to  the  Baltici  her  naval  exertions  would  be 
inconsidertble ;  bot  if  her  fleet  were  suffered  to  range  through  the  Me- 
diterranean, she  would  become  a  great  maritime  power,  and  a  formidable 
maJ.  The  possession  of  Oczakow  would  facilitate  not  only  the  acqui- 
aiCion  of  Constantinople,  hut  of  Alexandria  and  all  lower  £g]rpt.  The 
object  of  Britain  in  opposing  Russia  was  conformable  to  her  general  po- 
licy in  continental  inteiierence.  Britain  had  herself  no  ambitious  end  to 
pursue ;  we  had  nothing  to  gain ;  we  wished  only  to  remain  as  we  were ; 
our  alUances  could  only  have  the  tendency  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power.  It  was  known  to  Europe,  that  our  principles  were  pacific* 
9tajiding  on  the  high  eminence  which  we  occupied,  we  exerted  our  power 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  was  a  glorious  distinction  for 
England,  that,  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  having  in  her  resources 
and  power  such  motives  to  ambition,  she  exerted  her  strength  not  as  the 
disturber,  but  the  protector  of  her  neighbours  :|  this  had  ever  been  her 
character  and  princ^e.  In  endeavouring  to  repress  Russia,  she  pur** 
sued  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  she  had  always  chosen. 

'The  supreme  director  of  a  free  country,  and  especially  of  Great  Bri* 
imOf  is  FUBuc  OPINION.  The  forcible  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  coinctd* 
wg  with  the  immediate  interests  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  im« 
pressed  those  bodies  of  men  very  powerfully.  Their  sentiments  were 
rapidly  and  widely  difiused  through  the  nation,  and  rendered  the  people 
m  general  inimical  to  a  Russian  war.  Ministers,  feeling  the  due  and 
eonetitntional  reverence  for  the  voice  of  the  people,  sacrificed  their  own 
counsels  and  measures  to  dictates  so  deservedly  authoritative.  Although 
Britain  was  thus  prevented  from  compelling  Russia  to  restore  the  key  of 
Turkey,  yet  it  was  the  energy  of  the  defensive  alliance  which  induced 
Cathanne  to  relinquish  all  the  other  acquisitions  of  the  war. 

The  ctreuii»tance»of  one  of  our  provinces  called  on  parliament  to 
frame  a  new  constitutional  code,  that  required  discussions  at  all  timea 
important,  bot  peculiarly  momentous  when  they  were  combined  with  the 
questions  which  from  the  French  revelation  agitated  the  public  mind. 
Adet  tile  acquisitioD^o^  Canada,  a  proclamation,  as  we  have  seen,|  had 
been  issued  by  his  majesty,  promising  that  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  extending  to  that  couutiy  the  benefit  of  the  British  constitution.  En- 
couraged by  this  assurance,  many  British  subjects  had  settled  in  the  new 
province ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  American  revolution,  great  num- 
bers of  royalists  had  emigrated  into  a  country  so  near  to  their  own,  and 
which  contained  inhabitants  of  congenial  principles  and  sentiments ;  these 
readily  coalesced  with  the  British  settlers,  and  joined  them  in  frequent 
applications  to  remind  government  of  the  royal  promise.  The  native 
Canadians  readily  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution ; 
but  deprecated  its  unqualified  extension  to  themselves,  as  tending  to 
interfere  ,with  privileges  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
The  Canadian  noblesse,  especially,  enjoyed  many  feudal  rights  and  im- 
munities, which  they  feared  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  government 
might  infringe  or  abolish.  The  minister,  considering  the  diversity  of 
character,  sentiment,  customs,  and  privileges,  between  the  French  Ca- 

•  See  tpeeche^  of  Mr.  Pitt  Bod  Mr.  Crenville.-  Purliamenfary  reporti, 
\  Speech  of  Mr.  GrcnviUe.  ^  Sec  ro).  i. 
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nadians  on  th^  one  haod^  the  Briiash  add  Aoglo-Ameticaii  coloai^U  on 
the  other,  proposed  a  separate  legislature  to  each',  that  niight  be  beat 
suited  to  their  respective  interests,  and  social  situation.  With  this 
view  he  purposed  to  divide  Canada  into  two  distinct  provinces,  upper  and 
lower 4  fiiDd  introduced  a  bill  for  this  arraogenient,  and  for  the  eatahlish^ 
ment  of  distinct  legislatures.  The  division  was  to  separate  the  parts 
which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  French  Canadians,  from  recent  settlere* 
For  each  of  the  provinces,  a  legislative  council  was  to  be  hereditary,  or 
for  life,  at  the  option  of  the  king ;  and  a  provincial  assembly  was  to  be 
chosen  by  freeholders  possessing  lands  worth  forty  shillings  of  yearly 
rent,  or  renters  of  houses  paying  ten  pounds  in  six  months.  The  pro» 
TiQcial  parliament  was  to  be  septennial,  to  assemble  at  least  once  in  a 
year :  the  governor,  representing  the  sovereign,  might  refuse  his  saoe* 
tion  to  any  proposed  law,  until  the  fiaal  determination  of  Britain  were 
known.  The  British  government  renounced  the  right  of  tasatioo,.  and 
tihough  it  asserted  the  right  of  regulating  external  commerce,  yet  lefl  the 
imposts  to  ihe  provincial  legislatures.  All  laws  and  ordinances  of  tho 
whole  province  of  Canada  at  present  in  force,  were  to  remain  valid  until 
they  should  be  altered  by  the  new  legislature*  The  bill  passed  throuph 
both  houses  without  any  material  alterations.  But  in  the  house  of  con^ 
mens  its  discussion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  concerning  the  French  revohi* 
tion  between  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  who  respectively  delivered  thw 
principles,  sentiments,  and  doctrines  on  this  momentous  subject,  more 
clearly,  specifically,  and  categorically,  than  in  the  disquisition  of  tb» 
former  year.  In  considerin/r  the  constitution  which  the  legislature  wa« 
preparing  fur  Canada,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  cdnfer  as  much  freedom  as 
was  possibly  consistent  with  the  ends  of  political  establishments,  instead 
of  mere  suitableness  to  any  existing  form.  The  ecbeme  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  Canada  adhered,  he  conceived,  too  closely  to  the  British  con« 
stittttion,  which  though  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  character,  hiUtt 
and  circumstances  of  Britons,  was  not  the  best  Ihat  possibly  could  be 
framed  for  any  case.  The  United  States  in  North  America  would  have 
aSbrded  a  better  model,  more  fitted  both  to  the  character  and  soci^  aitua* 
tion  of  the  Canadians,  than  the  model  which  had  been  followed.  He-* 
reditary  distinctions,  possessions,  and  powers,  oi^gl|^4iot  to  be  abolished 
where  they  had  been  long  established ;  and  were  interwoven  with  the 
ntannera  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  laws  ;*  but  it  wae 
unwise  to  create  them  in  countries  not  fit  for  their  establishment.  There 
mw  not  in  Canada  either  property  or  respectability  sufficient  to  support  an 
hereditary  nobility.  Mr.  Pitt,  indefending  his  own  plan,  confined  himself  to 
its  adapti^ton  to  the  proposed  ends,  and  without  entering  into  absUact  ape- 
cula^ons  upon  government,  contended  that  a  polity  formed  for  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  should  he  as  nearly  as  possible  modelled  according  to 
the  British  constitution ;  that  such  being  his  object,  he  conceived  it  effected 
by  the  present  system  for  the  government  of  Canada.  In  the  reeiproear 
ticm  of  debate,  Mr.  Fox  still  reprobated  the  council  of  nobles ;  said  he 

*  These  wefe  nearly  the  vordi  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  least  this  was  certainly  the  sub- 
st^noe,  ai  appear*  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  reports  of  parlumen* 
t^  debstes.  Tet  he  was  minrepreiented  as  having^  declared  himself,  without 
qualification,  the  enemy  of  hereditary  rank  and  dtttinctton.  Far  was  he  from 
assertinr  that  sa  order  of  nobiUty  was  nteless  in  any  drcttmstanees  s  He  merely' 
declared  his  ep!aiea«  that  in  its  present  state  it  dtd  eetsait  Canads. 
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eoidd  not  account  for  the  seeal  in  its  favour,  unless  bj  the  supposilioa 
tfiai  an  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  of  reviving  in  Canada,  former- 
ly a  French  cdonj,  those  titles  and  honours,  the  extinction  of  which 
some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,  and  of  awakening  in  the  west  that 
tpirii  of  chwalry  which  had  so  completely  fallen  into  disgrace  in  a 
neighbouring  country.     Mr.  Burke,  by  these  expressions,  conceived  that 
his  opinion^,  and  indeed  his  writings  on  the  French  revolution  were  at<^ 
tacked;  he  also  heard  doctrines  advanced  which  he  deemed  repugnant 
to  the  British  constitution ;    to  controvert  auch  opinions,  he  drew  a  con- 
trast between  that  admirable  system, , and  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France.     The  Canada  bill  (he  said)  called  forth  principles  analogous  to 
those  which  had  produced  the  French  revolution.     There  was  a  faction 
in  this  country  inimical  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state.     It  be« 
came  parliament  to  watch  the  conduct  of  individuals  or  societies,  which 
were  evidently  disposed  to  encourage  innovations.     Mr.  Fox  conceiving 
that  Mr.  Barke  intended  to  implicate  him  in  the  censure  passed  on  the 
admirers  of  the  French  revolution,  replied  to  his  animadversions.     Mr. 
Burke's  object  appeared  to  be  (Mr.  Fox  said)  to  stigmatise  those  mho 
thought  differently  from  himself  on  the  French  revolution,  and  who  had 
expressed  their  opinions  in  parliament;  and  to  represent  them  as  the  sup- 
pcNters  of  republican  tenets.     To  vindicate  himself  from  this  charge,  ha 
dtstinctiy  and  exphcitly  declared  his  own  sentiments.  The  praise  that  he 
bad  bestowed  was  given  to  the  French  revolution,  which  had  abolished 
the  old  arbitrary  government;  and  not  to  the  system  that  was  substituted 
in  its  stead.     As  a  subverter  of  a  tyranny  that  had  enthralled  twenty-five 
miUions  of  people,  he  still  would  maintain  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  events  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.     The  new  polity  re- 
mained to  be  improved  by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances.    The  excellence  of  forms,  of  government  was  relative,  and 
depended  on  the  situation,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  people  :*  the 
British  constitution  he  thought  the  best  atid  fittest  for  this  country,  and 
would  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  oppose  republicanism  among  Britons ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  sound  logic  to  infer,  that  because  British  liberty 
was  most  eflectually  secured  by  a  government  of  three  estates,  therefore 
such  an  arrangement  must  be  the  fittest  for  France.     He  considered  the 
late  great  change  as  the  precursor  of  freedom  and  happiness  to  twenty- 
five  millions,  and  therefore  rejoiced  at  its  success.     From  Mr.  Burke 
himself  he  derived  those  principles,  and  imbibed  those  sentiments  which 
Mr.  Burke  now  censured :  he  quoted  various  passages  from  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  that  eloquent  and  philosophical  senator,  and  referred  to 
measures  which  he  had  either  proposed  or  promoted,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  sentiments  now  or  recently  delivered,  endeavoured  to  fist 
on  him  a  charge  of  inconsistency.     Mr..  Burke  complained  df  this  alle- 
galioii)  and  declared  it  to  be  unfounded :  his  opinions  on  government,  he 
said,  had  been  the  same  during  all  his  political  life.     His  conduct  would 
evince  the  truth  of  his  assertions:  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Fox  was  now 
at  an  end ;  deep  must  be  his  impression  of  truths  which  caused  such  n 
flftcrifice  to  the  safety  of  his  country;  he  gave  up  private  friendship  and 
parly  support,  and  separated  from  diose  he  esteemed  most  highly.    His 

*  These  obaer^stiens  are  oonformable  to  Aristotle,  is  the  English  reader  will 
see  in  fai«Foritica»  translated  by  Ur.  Gillies,  boek  iv. 
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country,  be  trusted,  would  measure  the  s'tncerity  of  his  avowals,  and  the 
importance  of  his  warnings,  bj  the  price  which  dief  had  cost  httns^. 
He  was  ftx  from  imputing  to  Mr.  Fox  a  wish  for  the  practical  adoption  in 
fbis  oountrj  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines;  but  thinking  and  feeling -as 
Mr.  Fox  and  he  now  did,  their  intercourse  must  terminate.  With  great 
•motion^  Mr.  Fox  deprecated  the  renunciation  of  Mr.  Burke's  fr^^-» 
riiip;  and  tears  for  seveml  minutes  interrupted  his  utteran^e.^  When 
the  iirst  ebullitions  of  sensibility  had  subsided,  he  expressed  the  highest 
esteem,  affection,  and  gratitude  for  Mr.  Burke,  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  harshness,  he  must  still  contipu^  to  love.  Proceeding  for  some  time 
in  a  strain  of  plaintive  tenderness^  he  gradually  recovered  his  usual  firm- 
Bess,  and  afterwards  contracted  no  smaH  degree  of  seventy,  when  having 
vindicated  Ihe  resistance  of  France,  on  whig  principles,  he  renewed  hia 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  Mr.  Burke  for  deviating  from  those  pftn* 
ciples.  This  repetition  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency  prevented  the 
impression  which  the  affectionate  and  respectful  language  and  behaviour, 
and  the  condliatory  apologies  might  have  probably  made :  the  breaoli 
was  irreparable;  and  from  this  time  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  never  re- 
sumed their  former  friendship.  In  this  discussion  the  impartial  examiaer 
cannot  find  a  single  sentence,  or  even  phrase,  of  Mr.  Fox,  whidi  was  sol 
highly  favourable  to  the  Britishconstitution;  sothat  the  political  difiereoce 
between  these  illustrious  men  arose  entirely  from  their  opposite  apprehen* 
aions  concerning  the  French  revolution,  which  hitherto  was  to  a  British 
senator  a  question  of  speculative  reasoning,  and  not  of  practical  conten* 
tion;  hot  Burke  had  already  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  Crallic 
system,  that  he  .could  not  bear  any  expression  of  i^^probatkm  respecting 
a  change  which  he  deemed  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

With  colonial  policy,  parliament  this  year  considered  also  important 
questions  of  domestic  law.  One  of  these  arose  from  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings :  it  was  doubted  whether  ah  impeachment  brought  by  the  com- 
mons of  England  abated  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament  Several 
members  of  high  note  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  among  the  rest 
sir  John  Scott,  the  solicitor-general,  were  of  opinion  that  the  renewal  nf 
the  impeachment  was  neither  justified  by  law,  precedent,  nor  equity.  It 
was  a  question,  they  said,  concerning  whidi  there  was  no  statute ;  wa 
must  therefore  be  governed  by  the  law  of  parliament,  that  is  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  lords,  and  by  usage.  The  lords,  in  1678,  had  affirmed^  that 
dissolution  did  not  preclude  the  renewal  of  an  impeachment ;  but  that 
Order  was  not  sanctioned  by  former  practice.  They  had  suffered  the  im- 
peachment of  lords  Danby  and  Stafford  to  proceed  froni  the  stage  in 
which  they  had  been  Icfl  by  the  old  parliament ;  but  at  that  time  the  na<- 
tion  was  in  a  ferment  about  the  popish  plot ;  detested  Stafford  as  a  catho- 
lic, and  execrated  Danby  as  the  supposed  promoter  of  arbitrary  power 
and  a  connexion  between  the  lung  and  Louis  XIY.  Both  peers  and  com- 
mons were  seized  with* the  same  enthusiasm  against 'pnpory  and  France, 
and  under  its  influence  continued  the  impeachment,  contrary  to  law  and 
usage*  From  these  cases  therefore,  which  were  peculiarly  circumatanoed, 
no  precedent  could  be  drawn.  In  1685  lord  Danby  was  by  the  house  of 
lords  freed  from  the  impeachmcnti  which  in.  fact  reversed  the  precedent 

*  Tbtf  account  is  chiefly  compressed  from  psrlismeottry  debates  and  partij 
uken  from  a  gentleman  who  wai»  present. 
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of  1678.  Lovds  Salisbury  and  Peterborough  being  accused  of  high 
treason,  pleaded  a  dissolution,  and  in  1690  were  liberated.  On  the  same 
grounds  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  Sir  Adam  Blair,  and  others  were 
released.  To  support  their  position,  they  also  adduced  several  analogies, 
and  concluded  with  arguments  from  equity :  by  continuation  of  an  im- 
peachment the  accusers  might  be  changed,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the 
judges.  If  a  trial  is  to  last  beyond  one  parliament  may  it  not  be  pro- 
longed  to  an  indefinite  term,  or  even  during  life ;  a  court  of  justice  should 
be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice ;  but  how  could  this  be  the  case  with  a 
Inbunal  in  which  there  were  so  many  new  judges;  and  some  of  them 
even  accusers  from  the  lower  house.  The  supporters  of  continued  ii»» 
peachment  reasoned  in  the  following  manner.  If  the  alleged  precedent* 
existed,  they  would  be  extremely  prejudicial,  because  they  would  enable 
the  sovereign  to  save  a  favourite  servant,  and  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
national  justice ;  and  it  would  become  the  legislature  speedily  to  remedy 
such  an  evil,  by  a  law  enacted  fbr  the  purpose.  This  remedy,  however, 
could  only  be  apphed  to  future  cases,  without  including  present  or  past ; 
but  such  a  series  of  usages  does  not  exist.*  There  is  no  evidence  of  par- 
liareentary  practice  to  justify  the  cess{ttion  of  a  trial  before  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  charges  be  ascertained.  Parliamentary  records  demon- 
atrate  that  in  ancient  times  impeachments  were  continued  afler  dissolu- 
tion. But  without  searching  into  remote  monuments,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  1673,  when  there  wad  no  ferment  either  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  house  of  Lords  declared  their  writs  of  error,  petitions  of 
appeal,  and  other  judicial  proceedings,  should  be  narrowed  as  to  the  por- 
tion of  time,  which  they  were  to  occupy  during  a  session,  but  should  ex- 
tend from  parliament  to  parliament,  if  they  were  not  decided.  The 
reason  of  this  order  evidently  was,  that  on  the  one  band  judicial  pro- 
ceedings might  not  employ  any  part  of  the  time  which  was  required  by 
legisiafive,  on  the  other,  that  the  objects  either  of  civil  or  criminal  jus- 
tice might  not  be  defeated  by  discontinuance  of  process.  The  prece- 
dents, it  was  contended,  did  not  apply :  and  in  the  variouscases  alleged,  the 
psQceediBge  had  been  discontinued  by  a  general  pardon,  admission  to 
bail,  or  some  other  cause,  and  not  from  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Theee  positions  their  supporters  endeavoured  to  evince  by  a  consideration 
of  the  very  cases  that  were  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
doctrine*  They  further  argued,  that  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  and  the 
authority  of  ju<4[ee,  with  few  exceptions,  sanctioned  the  same  opinion  s 
and  cited  cases  to  prove  their  position :  the  general  analogy  of  judicial 
proceedings  illustrated  the  conformity  of  their  conception  of  the  law  of 
perhaaiient  with  the  established  modes  of  process  before  subordinate  tri- 
konals:  the  commons  are  the  public  prosecutors,  and  in  this  respect 
analogoue  to  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general  in  ordinary  cases  of  crimi- 
nal proeeoiitioQs.  The  removal  of  an  attorney-general  does  not  quash 
an  information  or  indictment;  and  the  process  is  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessor. The  public  prosecutors  before  the  house  of  peers  are  the  suc- 
cessive houses  of  commons,  as  before  the  inferior  courts  they  are  the 
successive  attorneys-general.  The  house  of  peers  are  the  judges  in 
eauseS' carried  on  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  peers 
may  be  not  all  the  same  in  successive  parhaments,  as  the  judges  of  the 

•  Sec  speeches  of  Mr."  Pitt  and  Mr.  Pox. 
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inferior  courts  may  be  changed  while  the  trial  is  pending.  Equity  and 
expediency  coincide  with  analogy;  impeachments  are  calculated  for 
bringing  to  condign  punishment  criminals  too  exalted  for  the  inferior 
courts ;  criminals,  who  to  secure  themselves  or  their  friends  from  all  re- 
sponsibility as  ministers  of  the  crown,  might  advise  a  dissolution,  as  often 
as  it  should  be  required  for  their  safety.  Hence  parliament  would  be  no 
longer  able  to  control  either  the  civil  or  judicial  administration  of  th6 
kingdom.  The  cabinet  and  courts  of  law  would  remain  equally  with- 
out  a  check ;  it  is  therefore  clear  from  the  weight  of  precedents,  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  analogy  of  public  trials,  the  immutable  rules  of  equal 
fustice,  and  the  dictates  of  expediency  and  common  sense,  that  impeach- 
ments continue  notwithstanding  the  dbsolution  of  parliament.  On  these 
grounds  a  great  majority  hi  both  houses  voted  that  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  was  still  depending. 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  judi<^ial  p<ywer  of  parliament  was  soon  foU 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  powers  of  juries.  One  of  the  chief  engines 
of  that  moral  and  political  knowledge,  of  those  sentiments  and  privileges 
of  rational  and  beneficial  libertf  which  prevail  in  Britain,  is  a  FRBE 
PRESS.  By  this  vehicle,  a  writer  may  communicate  to  the  public  his 
Observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  according  to  his  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  dispositions,  may  inform  and  instruct  mankind:  and  thus  the 
press  bestows  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  cannot  be  imparted 
by  oral  delivery.  But  as  all  persons  who  address  the  public  through  this 
vehicle  are  not  both  capable  and  disposed  to  inform  and  instruct  society, 
an  instrument  of  general  good  is  frequently  productive  of  considerable, 
though  partial  evil.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  often  permitted  sedi- 
tious, treasonable,  immoral,  and  blasphemous  libels  :  and  generated  mis- 
chiefs  that  were  followed  by  very  pernicious  consequences.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  government  possessed  the 
means  of  preventing  noxious  publicctlions,  as  the  press  was  liable  to  the 
inspection  of  a  licenser ;  but  the  preventive  was  much  worse  than  tile 
evil ;  and  the  subjection  of  writings  to  a  previous  examination  being 
found  totally  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  beneficial  freedom,  ceas- 
ed soon  after  the  revolution.  Precluded  by  the  law  from  preventing 
the  publication  of  hurtful  works,  certain  judges  endeavoured  to  deter 
writers  by  increasing  the  punishment  t  to  avoid  one  extreme  runmng  inte 
its  opposite,  they  attempted  to  attach  criminality  to  productions,  that  be- 
fore would  have  been  reckoned  innocent ;  and  to  supply  the  supposed 
deficiency  of  preventive  justice,  they  tried  to  enlarge  the  precincts  of  pe- 
nal law.  They  also  endeavoured  to  change  the  judicial  rules  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution.  For  a  series  of  years  it  had  been  maintained  by 
very  high  legal  authority,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  that  the  truth  of  an 
allegation  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  and 
also  that  in  cases  of  libel  jnries  were  to  investigate  the  fact  only ;  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  relative  to  the  proof  of  the  allegations,  bat  to  leave  the  cri- 
minality to  the  judge ;  and  though  these  doctrines  had  been  questioned 
by  very  high  legal  authority,t  yet  they  were  most  frequently  followed  in 
recent  practice.  Various  cases  occurred  m  which  gtult  had  been  found 
on  grounds,  that  in  the  popular  estimation  were  inadequate,  or  punish- 

*  See  Volume  vii.  ch^p.  tx.  f  Ibid 
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ment  had  far  exceeded  the  erimiDali^  that  was  evinced*  Mr.  Fox  hav- 
ing adopted  the  same  sentiments  respecting  some  late  decisions,  and 
disapproving  of  the  ioterposition  of  crown  lawyers,  introduced  a  bill  de- 
claring the  power  of  juries  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  in 
trials  of  libels.  Where  any  special  matter  of  law  is  pleaded  (said  Mr. 
Fox)  the  judge  and  not  the  jury  is  to  decide ;  hut  where  a  general  issue 
is  Joined,  and  the  law  is  so  implicated  with  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
separated,  the  jury  must,  as  in  all  other  criminal  processes,  bring  in  a  ge- 
neral verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  decision  of  this  important 
question  greatly  depended  on  the  import  of  the  word  meaningj  used  in  all 
indictments  for  libels.  The  different  senses  annexed  to  this  term  Mr. 
Fox  explained,  and  marked  with  discriminating  precision.  The  term  to 
mean  might,  he  observed,  be  understood  to  imply  a  proposition  ficcordr 
ing  to  strict  grammatical  and  logical  consb^ction^  or  to  express  the  mo* 
UAL  INTENTION  of  a  wHtcr  or  speaker.  In  the  former  sense  it  had  been 
received  for  many  years  by  judges  and  crown  lawyers;  in  the  latter  it 
ought  to  be  interpreted  by  a  candid  and  impartial  English  jury,  who 
were  to  investigate  the  intention  of  the  accused,  as  a  part  of  the 
fact  to  be  proved  or  disproved.  It  is  the  intention  that  must  con* 
stitute  guilt,  if  any  guilt  e^^isted.  The  bill  was  opposed  as  an  inno- 
vation on  the  laws  of  tho  kingdom,  that  was  agitated  at  present  by 
the  dangerous  maxims  which  were  embroiling  our  neighbours.  In  such 
circumstances  we  oiight  to  avoid  novelties,  civil  and  political.  The 
present  process  had  been  the  practice  for  a  long  course  of  years,  without 
producing  any  oppression  to  the  subject ;  the  judges  were  independent 
of  the  crown,  and  could  have  no  motive  to  unfair  and  partial  decisions. 
This  bill  was  not  debated  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  subject  of  exist- 
ing law,  justice,  and  constitutional  right.  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  less  vigorous 
in  its  support  than  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Erskine.  In  the  house  of  lords, 
lord  Grenville  supported  the  motion  with  no  less  zeal  than  lord  Lough- 
borough, and  lord  Camden  took  the  lead  in  promoting  its  success.  Af^ 
ter  passing  the  commons  by  a  great  majority,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
peers ;  Ihii  the  following  session,  being  again  proposed,  it  passed  into  a 
law. 

Mr.  Fox  also  proposed  a  law  for  depriving  the  attorney-general,  in 
right  of  the  crown,  and  every  other  person  in  his  own  right,  of  a  power 
to  disturb  the  possessor  of  a  franchise  in  a  corporation,  afVer  having  quiv 
etly  exercised  it  for  six  years.  The  end  of  this  proposition  was^  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  election,  and  prevent  vexatious  prosecutions  for  politi<c 
cal  purposes  :  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Parliament)  endeavouring  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  natural  free- 
dom, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  security,  directed  its  attention  to  tha 
catholics.  The  English  catholics  were  now  totally  changed,  and  no 
longer  resembled  the  Romanists  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  eveo 
those  who,  at  a  later  period,  wished  to  exalt  a  popish  pretender  to  the 
throne.  They  were  now  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects,  friends  to  the 
present  government,  and  favourable  to  our  constitution  of  church  apd 
state,  which  was  so  mild  and  tolerant  to  every  religious  sect  that  wor- 
shipped God  according  to  their  own  conscience,  without  distucbing.the 
public  tranquillity.  Many  of  the  catholics,  as  they  mingled  with  protest- 
ants,  imbibed  a  great  share  of  their  mildness  and  moderation ;  and,  witl> 
out  relinquishing  the  sensible  rituals,  prescribed  ohserrancea,  Or  the  me- 
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taphysical  theology  of  the  popish  church,  were  really  protestants  in  tarn 
moral  and  political  principles  and  conduct.  A  considerahle  hody  of 
them  had  recently  protested  in  express  terms  against  doctrines  imputed 
for  near  three  centuries  to  papists.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the 
pope  in  temporal  concerns,  his  right  to  excommunicate  princes,  and  to 
absolve  theur  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  They  disavowed 
the  lawfulness  of  breaking  faith  with  heretics ;  and  denied  that  any  cle- 
rical power  could  exempt  man  from  moral  obligations.  The  penal  laws 
against  catholics  arising  from  circumstances  and  conduct  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  were  still  extremely  severe.  To  render  the  law 
more  suitable  to  their  present  sentiments  and  character,  Mr.  Mitford 
proposed  to  repeal  the  statutes  in  question,  so  far  as  to  exempt  from  their 
•penal  operations  those  who  had  renounced  the  hurtful  doctrines  above 
mentioned,  under  the  denomination  of  the  protesting  catholic  ma- 
SENTERs,  upon  thcse  catholics  taking  an  oath  conformable  to  the  protest. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  wae  generally  approved  ;  and  the  bench  of  bish- 
ofps  displayed  the  most  liberal  zeal  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Horsley,  espe- 
cially, exerted  his  great  abilities,  not  only  in  promoting  its  success,  but 
in  removing  a  clause  which  was  neither  agreeable  to  its  principles,  nor 
conducive  to  its  objects.  In  the  proposed  oath,  the  doctrine  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  might  be  deposed  and  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  was  declared  to  be  impious,  heretical,  and  damnable.  Theea« 
thoHcs  Felt  no  reluctance  to  express  their  own  rejection  and  disapproba- 
tion of  such  doctrine ;  but  from  scruples  founded  on  a  tender  regard  for 
the  memory  of  their  progenitors,  they  could  not  induce  themselves  to 
brand  it  with  the  terms  which  the  oath  prescribed.  To  remove  this  ob- 
jection, he  proposed  the  oath  which  had  been  adopted  in  1778 :  this  al- 
teration was  admitted,  and  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 
'  The  church  of  Scotland  perceiving  a  disposition  in  parliament  to 
grant  relief  to  non-conformists,  transmitted  from  the  general  assembly  a 
petition  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  far  as  it  applied  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  on  the  10th  of  May  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  made  a  motion  conform- 
ably to  the  petition.  The  supporters  of  the  motion  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
union.  Scotland,  by  her  constitution,  and  by  treaty,  had  a  separate 
church,  and  a  separate  form  of  religion.  By  the  treaty  of  union  she 
was  to  have  a  free  communication  of  civil  rights ;  but  a  test  which,  as  a 
condition  for  attaining  those  civil  rights,  imposed  on  her  a' necessity  o 
departing  from  her  own  established  theology,  and  submitting  to  the  sya 
tem  of  England,  either  abridged  her  religious  liberty  by  means  of  the  ci- 
vil attainments,  or  obstructed  the  attainments  through  the  religious  obliga- 
tions. When  the  two  kingdoms  entered  into  a  treaty  of  union,  bemg  indepen- 
dent nations,  they  meant  to  stipulate  and  contract  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
Was  it  not  an  infringement  of  that  equality,  that  a  Scotchman  entering  into 
any  British  office  in  England  should  solemnly  profess  his  attachment  to 
the  ohurch  of  England,  which  a  scrupulous  man  might  deem  a  derelio- 
tion  q(  his  native  church  ;  while  an  Englishman  appointed  to  an  office 
in  Scotland  incurred  no  similar  obligation.  The  opposers  of  the  motion 
argued,  that  the  test  must  have  been  understood  as  a  stipulation  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  and  had  never  been  represented  as  a  hardship  till  the 
present  time.  The  grievance  was  merely  imaginary ;  the  test  was  not 
a  dereliction  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  a  pledge  of  amity  with  the 
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cbtiTch  of  England.  The  general  sentiment  of  members  of  the  Scottish 
church  was  affection  and  respect  for  the  sister  establishment ;  but  in 
Scotland  there  were  as  in  England,  sectaries  of  various  denominalions^ 
whose  sentiments  were  less  liberal.  Against  such  sectaries  it  was  justy 
as  well  as  expedient,  that  the  test  should  operate  ;  otherwise  the  church 
of  £ngland  would  incur  a  danger  from  them,  to  which  from  the  sectaries 
of  England  she  was  not  exposed.  Since  there  was  no  test  in  Scotland^ 
the  proposed  exemption  would  let  in  upon  the  church  of  England  dissent- 
ers and  sectaries  of  every  denomination ;  and  thus  break  down  the  fence 
which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament  had  so  oAen  and  so  recently 
confirmed.  This  petition,  in  reality,  arose  ultimately  from  the  English 
dissenters.  These  had  operated  in  the  church  of  Scotland  by  represent- 
ing themselves  as  presbyterian  brethren.  Many  of  the  Scottish  clergy- 
men, not  discovering  the  total  diversity  of  political  sentiments  that  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  many  of  the  English  dissenters,  were,  from 
supposed  religious  sympathy,  induced  to  give  them  their  support.  The 
majority  of  the  house  being  impressed  by  these  arguments,  voted  against 
the  proposition. 

The  slave  trade  underwent  this  year  a  much  more  complete  discussion 
than  when  it  was  formerly  agitated.  The  facts  on  both  sides  bad  now 
been  yqij  thoroughly  examined:  there  was  fulness  of  information;  so 
that  the  public  and  parliament  had  the  amplest  means  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject in  every  light.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  18th  of  April,  proposed  a 
bill  for  preventing  the  farther  importation  of  slaves  into  the  British  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies.  In  his  prefatory  speech  he  considered,  as  he 
had  done  two  years  before,  first  humanity,  and  secondly  policy.  He 
traced  the  coodition  of  the  Africans  from  their  native  country  to  the 
West  India  plantations ;  and,  according  to  the  information  which  he 
had  collected,  in  more  copious  detail,  with  more  numerous  instances,  re- 
peated his  former  statements  of  the  causes  of  slavery,  the  treatment  of 
the  negroes  on  their  passage,  and  their  sufierings  under  the  planters. 
On  the  ground  of  policy  he  strongly  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  expedient  for  the  West  India  planters  and  the  British 
nation.  Compelled  to  promote  multiplication  among  the  slaves,  the 
planters  would  soon  find  that  their  present  negroes,  in  a  climate  so  con- 
genial to  their  native  Africa,  would,  if  well  treated,  people  the  planta- 
tions ;  and  if  allowed  to  acquire  some  Httle  interests  in  the  soil,  would 
be  stimulated  to  much  greater  exertions.  The  loss  of  seamen  which 
Britons  sustained  in  the  negro  trade  was  immense.  From  Liverpool, 
in  one  year,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  having  on  board  twelve  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  lost  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ^^ 
ty,  being  one-fifth.  The  commercial  profits  were  to  be  totally  disregard- 
ed, when  acquired  by  such  a  violation  of  humanity,  and  at  the  expense  of 
80  many  valuable  lives  of  British  sailors. 

The  continuance  of  this  trade  was  defended  on  the  grounds  of  justice, 
policy,  and  even  humanity.  Slavery  had  been  established  time  imme- 
morial in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  So  far  was  it  from  being  reckoned  a  crime,  that  the  o!^ 
Testament  frequently  mentions  male  and  female  slaves  tmder  the  aame* 
of  bondsmen,  handmaidsy  and  others  of  similar  import,  and  never  cen- 
sures mancipation,  but  speaks  of  all  its  offices  as  just  employments. 
The  characters  held  up  to  imitation  had  slaves  themsdvQS,  an^  endea- 
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voured  to  iK^uire  slaves  to  others.*  The  habits  and  sentinieiits  of  Af- 
ricans render  this  condition  by  no  means  so  grievoos  to  them  as  it  would 
be  to  the  people  unaccustomed  to  the  daily  eontempktion  of  slaveiy. 
The  assertion  of  the  abolitionists,  that  the  hope  of  acquiring  prisoners 
to  be  sold  to  Europeans  is  the  chief  cause  of  war,  is  far  from  being  ge- 
nerally true.  Wars  in  Africa,  as  welt  as  wars  in  Europe  arise  from  pride, 
resentment,  envy,  jealousy,  emulation,  ambition,  and  other  passions,  be- 
sides avarice  atone.  As  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  country 
•  increased*  it  was  more  clearly  comprehended  that  captives,  though  a  con- 
sequence of  war,  were  far  from  being  its  most  frequent  objects.  The 
purchaser  of  slaves  taken  in  war  preserves  the  lives  of  captives  that 
wookl  be  otherwise  butchered.  Their  ferocious  conquerors  would  give 
way  to  the  savage  gratification  of  rage  and  cruelty,  if  the  thirst  of  blood 
were  not  changed  into  the  thirst  of  gain.  The  extreme  indolence  of  the 
Africans,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  and  even  spontaneous  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  renders  their  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life  very 
scanty.  Prisoners  taken  in  war,  therefore,  are  great  burthens  upon  the 
captors ;  and  unless  there  was  a  market  for  vending  them,  they  would 
be  immediately  massacred,  not  merely  from  cruelty,  but  from  the  savage 
economy  of  those  barbarians ;  and  the  European  traders  saved  many  a 
life.  Our  merchants,  on  the  faith  of  parliament,  had  embarked  property 
to  a  great  amount  in  this  trade ;  the  total  loss  of  which  would*  imme- 
diately follow  the  abolition.  The  legislature  had  invited  them  to  engage 
in  th€  traffic,  that  Britain  might  be  furnished  from  their  plantations  with 
tiiose  commodities  which  habit  has  now  rendered  universally  necessary, 
and  if*  not  supplied  by  them,  must  be  purchased  from  other  countries. 
It  invited  them  also  to  engage  in  this  commerce,  that  the  cavriage  of 
their  productions  might  rear  up  a  navy ;  yet  now,  when  they  have  a 
capital  of  seventy  millions  embarked,  when  sevemd  islands  lately  occti* 
pied,  and  therefore  thinly  peopled,  require  a  constant  succession  of  fresh 
supplies ;  and  when  twenty  millions  of  debt  in  mortgages  and  deeds  of 
consignment,  press  heavily  on  the  West  India  proprietors,  the  abolition 
is  proposed  in  contradiction  to  so  many  acts  of  parliament,  and  widiout 
compensation  of  the  only  means  by  which  Uiey  can  be  relieved  from  the 
enormous  load.  Is  it  consistent  with  British  justice  to  depreciate,  and 
even  destroy,  property,  engaged  in  a  commerce  which  the  legislature 
pledged  itself  to  protect,  and  repeatedly  declared  its  disposition  to  im* 
prove  t  But  private  property  would  not  alone  be  a^cted :  from  this 
trade  the  revenue  would  suffer  a  very  material  diminution.  The  evi« 
.  dences  adduced  to  prove  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  upon  slaves  were 
represented  to  be  in  some  instances  false,  in  many  partial,  in  almost  all 
exaggerated.  It  is  the  interest  both  of  the  transporting  owners  of  slaves, 
and  their  purchasers  in  the  West  Indies,  to  treat  them  humanely,  and 
easy  to  devise  regulations  for  enforcing  this  treatment,  and  punishing 
the  contrary.  But  were  Britain  from  an  impulse  of  benevolent  enthu- 
siasm  td  abolish  the  slave  trade,  under  a  supposition  that  it  subjected 

<  *  Joseph,  ft  patrtarch  so  highly  favoured  by  God,  when  he  became  prime  mi- 
1ii^er>to  Pharoah  in  coasequenee  of  the  fbresif^ht  conterred  on  hitn  by  (he  divine 
gift^  havtn|^  laid  up  iftorca  of  provlsiona  against  the  season  of  scarcity,  piirchaaed 
with  the'lutig"!  corn  the  liberties  of  his  subjects;  and  nothing  in  this  procedure 
ia  blamed  by  the  i^eretl  historiav.  It  appeared,  iudecdj  perfectly  f:ur  and  reason- 
ftble  to  the  suVjtcts  of  an  African  pcince. 
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the  Africans  to  Ike  most  poignant  misery,  would  not  other  Earopeaa 
nntions  engaged  in  the  trade  supply  the  vacancy  left  by  our  relinqmsh- 
laent  of  ^e  traffic  necessary  for  raising  commodities  naturalized  to  the 
European  palates  1  Would  the  purchasers,  the  venders,  or  the  subjects 
sold,  be  less  numerous  t  Would  fewer  slaves  be  exported  from  Africa? 
Respecting  tiie  effects  of  this  commeree  on  our  navy,  the  friends  of  the 
abolition  were  totally  misinformed*  A  naval  commander  of  the  very 
liighest  eminence,  lord  Rodney,  had  declared  that  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing from  Guinea  ships,  so  numerous  a  body  of  men  inured  to  the  climate, 
whenever  he  wished  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  consideration  of  great  moraentk  His 
lordshif>'s  opinion  was  illustrated,  and  his  authoaty  confirtned,  by  con- 
curring testimonies  of  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  an<i  navy.  The 
abolition  would  be  equally  contrary  to  the  commercial  and  political  in- 
terests of  the  public,  as  to  the  rights  and  well  founded  expectatipns  of 
private  individuals.  On  this  question  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  took  the 
same  side,  and  supported  the  abolition  with  every  argument  that  genius 
could  invent ;  but  their  united  eloquence  was  not  efiectual ;  on  a  division 
it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  one  hundned  and  sixty- 
three  to  eighty-eight.  The  benevolent  spirit  which  prompted  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  directly,  produced  an  attempt  gradually  to  de- 
monstrate it»  inefiicaey  and  inutility.  For  this  purpose  its  impugners 
projected  to  try  an  experiment  whether  Africa  could  not  be  civilized,  and 
rendered  more  lucrative  as  a  vent  for  manufactures,  than  as  &  nursery 
for  slaves.  Mr.  Devaynes,  who  had  long  resided  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  coast  of  JMHca,  in  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  attested 
that  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  cotton,  coffee,  and  eugar, 
with  the  slightest  cultivation.  There  a  society  proposed  to  establish  a 
colony  in  hopes  of  effecting  the  desired  change  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  (he  Africans.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  company 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  and  passed  through  both  houses 
without  opposition. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  his  financial  plan,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  the  amount  of  the  public  in- 
come and  expenditure  during  the  last  five  years ;  also,  to  inquire  what 
they  might  respectively  be  in  future,  and  what  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  tiie  amount  of  the  national  debt  since  January  5th,  1786.  The  report 
stated  that  the  annual  income,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  was 
sixteen  millions,  thirty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds ; 
and  the  annual  expenditure  fifteen  millions,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  including  the  annual 
million  for  liquidating  the  national  debt ;  the  balance,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  the  country,  was  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds** 
Mr.  Sheridan,  as  usual,  took  the  lead  in  combating  the  financial  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  moved  no  less  than  forty  resolutions,  which  were 
intended  to  show  that  the  past  revenue  had  been  considei'ably  inferior  to 
ministerial  calculations :  and  that  in  calculating  the  future  income,  the 
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minister  had  orerlooked  contingencies  which  recent  expcuiaace  deinoo- 
stcated  to  he  probable.  The  greater  number  of  these  propositions  were 
negatived)  and  others  were  amended.  Various  resolutions  were  framed 
foy  ministers,  confirming,  in  detail,  the  report  of  the  new  committee,  and 
maintaining  the  calculations  which  were  founded  on  thehr  inquiry.  The 
flopplies  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  usual  peace  establishment,  and 
no  fresh  taxes  were  imposed.  Mr.  Dundas  produced  his  annual  state- 
n^nt  pf  Indian  finance,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  so  progressive  pros« 
perity  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  territorial  go- 
i^emment,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Dundas's  executive  direction. 
It  appeared  from  the  documents  which  he  presented,  that  the  British  re-  ^ 
venues  in  the  East  Indies,  amounting  to  seven  millions,  after  defraying  * 
all  the  expenses  of  government,  left  a  clear  aurplus  of  near  a  million  and 
a  half,  either  to  be  laid  out  in  investments,  or  applied  to  contingent  ser- 
Tices..  Among  the  pecuniary  grants  of  this  year  was  an  annuity  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  bestowed  on  his  mi^esty's  third  son  prince  William 
Henry,  created  about  two  years  before  duke  of  Clarence* 

This  year  tbe  prosecutioa  of  Mr.  Hastings  closed  its  evidence  (May 
30.)    The  managers  proposed  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  not 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  the  trial  was  finished ;  but  this  address 
was  negatived.     Mr*  Hastings,  when  the  prosecution  was  closed,  ad- 
dressed the  ceurt  in  a  speech  of  singular  acuteoess,  force,  and  eloquence, 
exhibiting  his  view  of  the  result  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  contrasting 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  with  the  situation  in  which  he  left  British 
India ;  explicitly,  but  not  arrogantly,  detailing  the  counsels  and  conduct 
by  which  he  had  effected  these  great  ends ;  he  appealed  «||p  the  commons, 
his  accusers,  in  the  following  dignified  and  striking  peroration.     *'  To 
the  commons  of  England,  in  wbrae  name  I  am  arraigned  for  desolating 
.the  provinces  of  their  dominions  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are, 
and  their  representatives  persist  in  telling  them. so,  the  most  flourishing 
of  all  the  s&tes  of  India.     It  was  I  that  made  them  so :  the  value  of 
what  others  acquired  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  consistency  to  the 
dominions  which  you  hold  there :  I  preserved  it :  I  sent  forth  its  armies 
with  an  efiectaal  bpt  economicat  hand,  through  unknown. and  hostile  re* 
gioBs,  to  the  support  of  your  other  poaseasions ;  to  the  retrieval  of  one 
froin  degradation  and  dishonour,  and  of  another  from  utter  loss  and  suIk 
jection.    I  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of  your  formation,  or  that  of 
others,  not  of  mine :  I  won  one  member  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy 
from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable  restitution;  with  another  I  maintained  a 
secret  intercourse,  and  converted  him  into  a  friend :  a  third  I  drew  off 
by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed  him  as  the  instrument  of 
peace.    I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation, 
disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment"    Of  Mr.  Hastings's  hearers,  even 
those  who  could  not  admit  a  plea  of  merit  aa  an  abatement  of  special 
charges,  were  very  forcibly  impressed  by  this  energetic  representation. 
The  defence  of  the  accused  waa,  by  the  direction  of  the  court,  post* 
poned  till  the  following  session,  and  on  June  10th  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 
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Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey— on  moderate  terms.—Reasons  of  Cathartne'0 
apparent  moderation. — Poland  attempts  to  recover  liberty  and  independence. — 
"Wise,  moderate,  and  patriotic  efforts  for  that  purpose. —New  constitution,  an 
hereditary,  mixed,  and  limited  monarchy — effected  without  bloodshed.— Rage 
of  Catharine  at  the  emancipation  of  Pohind.— She  hcpes  to  crush  the  ttew  sys- 
tem of  Poland.— Impression  made  by  the  French  rerolution—on  other  coun- 
tries— on  sovereigns. — Circular  letter  of  the  emperor  to  other  princes.—Equi- 
table  and  prudent  principle  of  British  polic\  respecting  the  French  revohition. — 
Paris — ejectment  and  banishment  of  the  clergy  who  refused  the  civic  oath. — 
Progress  of  confiscation.— Forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  emigrants.-- ^Abolition  of 
primogeniture.— Invasion  of  the  rights  of  German  princes. — The  emperor  re- 
monstrates against  this  violation  of  national  engagements. — Proposed  jaunt  of 
the  king  to  St.  Cloud — is  prevented  by  the  populace.— Memorial  of  Louis  de- 
livered to  foreign  powers — Flight  of  the  Icing.— He  is  arrested  at  Varennes. — 
Proceedings  of  the  legislature  during  his  absence— He  is  brought  back  to  Paris 
—The  monarchical  party  adopts  a  vigorous  system,  but  too  late— >State  of  par- 
ties.— -The  king's  friends  advise  him  to  accept  the  constitutional  code. — He  ac- 
cepts it  in  the  national  assembly. — Honours  paid  to  infidel  philosophers — Want 
of  money. — Inspection  of  accounts — Dissolution  of  the  national  assembIy--Re- 
view  of  the  principal  change*  affected  by  this  bndy.— How  it  found  and  left 
France.— In  all  its  exeeasea  it  manifested  the  geniu»  and  en^rg^  of  the  French 
character — Progress  of  political  enthf^siasm.~.Britam— Certam  ingenious  vi« 
aionaries  expect  a  political  millennium. — Thomas  Paine— llights  of  man. — Dex' 
terous  adaptation  of  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  vu^af — astonishing 
popularity  among  the  lower  ranks.— Commemoration  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion at  Birmingham— Kiots—Destroction  of  Dr.  Priestley**  librafy— the  doc* 
tor's  conduct— Cmnparison  between  Priestley  and  Paine— rapid  and  extensivtt 
diffusion  of  democratic  principles. — ^\Vide  diffusion  of  supeHicial  literature- 
favorable  to  revolutionary  projects. — Mary  Anne  Wollstonecraft.— Debating  So- 
cieties—Cheap editions  of  Thomas  Paine's  works.— One  able  and  profound 
work  in  favour  of  the  French  Revolution.— Vindidit  G&Uici«.— Marriage  of  the 
dnke  of  York  to  the  princess  of  Prussia. 

Catharine  perceived  her  grand  object  of  subjugating  the  Ottomans, 
for  the  present  to  be  impracticable,  and  now  satisfied  herself  with  endea*- 
vounng  to  compel  the  sultan  to  a  peace,  before  the  interference  of  the 
confederates  could  prevent  her  from  dictating  the  terms.  With  this  view 
her  armies  took  the  field  early  in  spring,  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  nearer  to  Constantinople  ;  and  to  enhance 
their  danger,  several  symptoms  began  to  appear  in  Asiatic  Turkey  of  a 
disposition  to  revolt :  menaced  by  most  imminent  perils  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  apprized  that  the  co-operation  of  Prussia  and  of  Britain, 
was  now  obstructed,  SeUm  began  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  em- 
press ;  the  negotiation  was  not  tedious ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  11th  of  August  at  Galatz,  by  which  Russia  retained  Oczakow, 
and  the  coontiy  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,- which  had  belonged 
to  Toricey  before  the  war.  The  latter  of  these  rivers  was  to  be  the  boun- 
dary of  both  powers :  each  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  freei  navigati<hi 
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^  the  riftor ;  Asd  each  to  erect  fortificaltom  on  its  rDspecttve  ahores. 
However  important  ibis  acquisitien  might  be  to  Russia^  it  was  certainly 
much  inferior^o  the  expectations  which  she  entertained  at  the  com- 
oiencement  of  the  'war ;  and  during  its  sgcccssful  progress :  bat  other 
circumstances  combined  with  the  exertions  of  tlie  defensive  alliance  to 
induce  Catharine  to  oontent  herself,  for  the  present,  with  Ocaukow 
aQ4  its  dependencies.  Frederick  William,  agreeably  to  the  general  ob- 
ject of  the  confe^raey,.  as  well  as  his  own  particular  Interest,  cultivat- 
ed the  friendship  of  Poland*  Encouraged  by  their  connexion  with  thie 
powerful  prince,  and  beginning  once  .more  to  conceive  themselves  of 
weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  reviving  self  estimation  rekindled  in  the 
Poles  that  courage  and  patriotism,  which  though  smothered,  had  not  been 
extinguished,  and  thus  ^nce  more  they  entertained  hopes  of  fireeiag 
(hemseives  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  impedous 
.  Ontharine.  In  17SS  and  in  1-789,  various  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
the  independent  interest  of  Poland  in  the  diet,  and  to  overturn  the  power 
which  Russia  had  assumed.  A  party  of  generous  patriots  stimulated 
their  countrymen  to  emancipate  themselves  Asom  a  foreign  yoke;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  stodi^sly  diffused  through  ail  classes  of  the  ceai- 
munity  ;  and  in  1790  had  risen  very  high.  Its  leading  votaries  saw,  that 
the  only  method  of  securing  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  peo|^e.to 
those  who  were  projecting  such  alterations,  was  to  accompany  them  with 
such  benefits  to  the  mickiliagfaod  even  to  the  iiiferier  classes,  as.  might 
deeply  interest  them  in  their  support.  But  though  desirous  of  changes, 
which  would  terminate  the  oppressive  ppw6rof  the  great,  the  Poles  were 
sincerely  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  degree  oif  freedom ;  and 
at  present  boundtdd  their  wishes  to  deliverance  firom  the  penaoaal  thral- 
dom in  which,  for  so  many  ages,  they  had  beentynumieally  held.  Cc»i- 
fbrmably  to  ^^  disposition,  the  popular  leaders  exerted  their  infioence, 
With  so  much  wisdom  and  prudence  among  tlm  commons,  that  they  made 
no  claims  but  those  that  were  strictly  'equitable  and  consistent  with  i^ai 
tmbordination.  On  these  moderate  principles  of  freedom,  the  people  of 
Poland  drew  up  aif  address  to  the  diet,  amounting  to  a  declaration  of 
rights.  This  representation,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  natural  rigklM 
o/*, mem  antecedent  to  politic^-  establishment,  considered  ichai  teat  v»9i 
Bxpedient  for  the  chamchr  and  cirefOMitmeeB^j  iht  P(di9h  pidple*  The 
constitution  of  Poland  having,  been  extremely  defective  in  vilrious  con* 
stitoents  of  liberty  and  security,  the  address,  in  its  claims,  proposed  such 
tshanges  only  as  would  remedy  the  detbets,  witboot  subverting  the  emt- 
ing  orders.  The  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  should  conttnoe  dntsnct, 
and  thenobility  retain  theur  rank,  dignity,  and  aUthe  privileges  which  were 
compatible  with  public  freedom ;  they  should  only  be  ^prived  of  the 
power  of  oppression  and  tyrantijr;  The  commons  should  not  only  be 
Ifxemptod  from  civR  thraldom  jbot  have^all  the  poKticai  power  that  was  eon* 
siMent  with  the  balance  of  the  estates.  RequisitiOBs  so  discrimioately  mo- 
derate, tending  to  produce  the  balance  of  the  parts,  as  welt  as  the  weU 
fare  of  the  whole,  were  most  graciously  received  by  the  Polish  nobdky, 
who  showed  themselves  desirous  of  promoting  a  new  system,  oonfbrma« 
ble  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  Polish  patriots  were  eager  to 
complete  their  refbrm,  befinre  Russia  should  be  in  a  conation  to  ghre 
them  any  efiectual  interruption.  Reports  were  spread,  and  suspicions 
entertained,  that  there  was  a  new  partition  in  cont^nplation :  thus  <aAy 
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way  to  prereot  auch  a  calunity  and  disgrace,  waa  without   defaar  to 
establish  a  system  of  polity  which  should  produce  im  udioq  of  ti)e  whole 
streagth  aod  eaergy  of  the  Polish  nation,  resist  the  interference  of  foreign- 
ers in  its  domestic  afiairs,  and  preserve  its  natural  independence  and  dig- 
nity.     With  these  views  the  patriots  formed  a  system,  which  had  for  its 
basis  the  rights  claimed  in  the  address  of  the  people ;  and  diey  pre- 
sented their  plan  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw.     The  new  constitution  propos- 
ed two  objects ;  the  external  independence,  and  internal  liberty  of  the 
nation.     The  Roman  catholic  religion  was  to  continue  to  be  the  national 
faith,  with  a  toleration  of  every  other  which  should  peaceably  submit  to 
the  established  government.     The  clergy  should  retain  their  privileges 
and  authority ;  the  nobility  their  pre-eminence  and  prerogatives ;  the 
commons,  including  the  citizens  and  peasants,  should  participate  of  the 
general  liberty  ;  and  the  peasants  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  pre- 
dial servitude,  under  which  they  so  long  groaned.     Stipulations  be- 
tween the  landholders  and  the  peasants  should  be  equally  binding  on 
both  parties  and  on  their  respective  successors,  either  by  inheritance  or 
acquisition ;  all  property  of  every  rank,  order,  or  individual  should  be 
sacred  even  from   the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  national  power. 
To  encourage  the  population  of  the  country,  all  people,  either  stran- 
gers who  should  come  to  settle,  or  natives  who  having  emigrated  should 
return  to  their  country,  might  become  citizens  of  Poland,  on  conforming 
to  its  laws.     The  constitution  should  be  composed  of  three  distinct 
powers :  the  legislative  power  in  the  states  assembled  ;  executive  power 
in  the  lung  and  council ;  and  judicial  power  in  the  jurisdictions  existing, 
or  to  be  established.     The  crown  was  declared  to  be  elective  in  point  of 
families,  but  hereditary  in  the  family  which  should* be  chosen.     The  pro- 
posed dynasty  of  future  kings  was  to  begin  with  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  to  descend  to  bis  heirs.     The  king  at  his  accession  must  engage  to 
support  the  new  constitution,  and  was  to  command  the  army,  and  preside 
in  the  legi^ature ;  the  legislation  was  to  be  vested  in  two  houses,  the  no- 
bility and  commons,  meeting  by  their  representatives  ;  and  the  judicial 
power  waa  to  be  vested  in  a  gradation  of  courts,  rising  to  one  general 
and  national  tribunal.     Such  are  the  outlines*  of  the  constitution  of  Po- 
land, which  appeared  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  aristocratic  ty- 
ranny, and  democratic  violence.     It  seemed  well  calculated  to  maintain 
internal  liberty,  encourage  the  industry  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
improve  the  immense  advantages  of  their  soil  and  situation,  and  invigo- 
ittte  their  energy  by  the  newly  infused  spirit  of  personal  freedom ;  to  con- 
form subordination  of  rank,  which  best  guides  the  efforts  of  the  people, 
and  by  diffusing  harmony  and  force  throughout  the  nation,  to  afford  the 
lUspoaition  and   means  of  maintaining  the   independence  of  Poland. 
There  were  members  of  the  diet  who  not  only  opposed  these  proceed- 
ings, but  drew  up  a  protest  against  them  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto* 
Tneir  conduct  excited  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  th«yugh  the  modera- 
tion of  the  patriotic  party  offered  no  insult  to  their  persons,  yet  the  peo- 
frfe  oould  not  forbear  to  view  them  with  indignation.     The  king  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  extremely  vigilant  in  restraining 
©very  appearance  of  violence.     Indeed  a  singular  and  happy  circum- 
stance of  this  revolution  was  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  ef- 

•  S^«  Otridge'f  Annual  Regtscr  for  1791.      Appendix  to  Chfoniclc,  p.  88. 
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fectfijd :  Poland  attained  the  end  which  it  proposed,  without  the  loss  of  a 
aingTe  life.  In  framing  this  system,  Stanislaus  himself  had  displayed 
great  ability  :  he  had  consulted  the  English  and  American  constitutions^ 
and  with  acute  discrimination  had  selected  such  parts  as  were  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  Poland.  The  Polish  patriots,  aware  of  the 
disposition  of  Catharine,  and  apprehending  other  neighbouring  states  to 
regaid  the  project  with  a  jealous  eye,  urged  the  speedy  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  ;  and  they  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously,  that  on 
the  3d  of  May  ]1791,  it  was  accepted  by  the  estates,  and  all  orders  and 
classea  of  men,  and  ratified  by  suitable  oaths,  and  inaugural  solemnities. 

The  situation  of  Poland,  freed  from  the  Russian  yoke,  and  rising  to 
independence  and  respectability,  galled  the  pride,  and  alarmed  the  ambi- 
tion of  Catharine ;  she  was  enraged,  that  the  Poles,  over  whom  she  for 
inany  years  had  imperiously  domineered,  now  asserted  a  right  of  mana* 
ging  their  own  affairs ;  she  saw  in  the  power  of  Poland,  if  allowed  to 
be  confirmed,  under  her  present  constitution,  a  bar  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  vast  projects ;  she  was  therefore  eager  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Cralatz,  on  terms  less  humiliating  to  the  vanquished  Ottonian,  than 
from  her  successes  she  might  have  expected. 

There  were  circumstances  which  afforded  her  hopes  of  not  only  re- 
suming her  dictation  in  Poland,  but  also  rendering  her  power  over  that 
country  more  arbitrary  than  ever. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  other  great  pow- 
ers of  the  continent  were  so  much  engaged  in  their  own  several  projects, 
as  not  to  bestow  an  adequate  attention  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Gallic  proceedings.  Spain  was  by  far  too  feeble  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  interfering  with  effect  in  favour  of  fallen  monarchy.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  afforded  refuge  to  the  exiled  princes  and  nobility,  but  could 
supply  no  important  aid.  The  refugee  princes  aad  their  party,  though 
anxiously  eager  to  intere3t  foreign  powers  in  the  cause  of  the  privileged 
ofders,  yet  during  the  year  1790  had  little  success ;  but  when  Leopold 
had  restored  tranquillity  in  the  Low  Countries,  afler  having  concluded 
peace  with  Turkey,  and  being  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  defensive  al- 
jiance,  he  turned  his  attention*  to  the  situation  of  France.  Though 
moved  by  consanguinity,  he  was  yet  more  deeply  impressed  by  kingly 
sympathy :  he  considered  the  present  ruling  party  in  France  as  inimical 
to  all  monarchy,  and  holding  up  an  example  which  he  apprehended  the 
subjects  of  neighbouring  sovereigns  might  imitate :  and  in  these  senti- 
ments other  princes  of  Germany  coincided.  Leopold,  however,  wets 
aware  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  speedy  hostilities,  unless  he 
should  have  more  effectual  auxiliaries  then  the  petty  princes  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  His  own  resources  were  impaired  by  the  war  from 
.which  he  had  so  recently  extricated  himself.  France  under  her  mo- 
nardiical  government  had  been  always  too  powerful  for  the  Grerman 
empire  ;  the  present  system  would  afford  her  additional  energy.  From 
these  considerations,  so  eariy  as  the  spring  of  1791,  he  endeavoured 
to  interest  other  potentates  in  his  dbjects ;  and  with  his  own  hands 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Eugland,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  also  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  states-general,  the 
kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  proposing  to  form  an  union  and  coft- 

•  See  Annual  Register,  1791,  ch.  i?.       f  Annual  Rtgtfter»  1791,  ch.  iv. 
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cert  of  couDtuABf  and  plans,  for  tbe  purposes  of  asserting'  the  faonoiir 
and  libert/  of  the  king  and  royal  family  of  France,  and  setting  bounds 
to  the  dangerous  excesses  of  the  French  reTolotion  ;  to  instruct  their 
ministers  at  Parts  to  declare  the  concert  which  should  be  so  form- 
ed ;  and  recommend  to  the  respective  princes  to  support  their  declara* 
lions,  by  preparing  a  suflicient  force.  Slkould  the  French  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  joint  requisition  of  the  crowned  heads,  the  confederated 
powers  would  suspend  all  intercourse  with  France,  collect  a  considera- 
ble army  on  the  frontiers,  and  thereby  compel  the  national  assembly  lo 
raise  and  maintain  a  great  military  force  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  io- 
temiption  of  trade,  and  general  industry,  would  bring  the  people  of 
France  to  more  sober  thoughts  ;  and  might  tend  to  the  evaporation  of 
their  present  enthusiasm.  On  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  emperor 
could  not  venture  alone  ;  the  concurrence  of  the  other  great  powers^ 
especially  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  project 

Whatever  effect  this  application  might  have  on  the  powers  severally, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  did  not  succeed  in  producing  the  proposed 
concert  Tbe  principle  of  Britain  manifested  not  only  in  her  declarer 
iioBs^  but  uniform  conduct,  was  that  an  internal  change  in  the  political 
sjstem  of  any  country  did  not  justify  the  interference  of  neighbouring 
nations,  unless  that  internal  change  led  its  votaries  to  aggression :  tha^t 
it  did  not  belong  to  England  to  determine  whether  the  government  of 
France  should  be  monarchical  or  republican ;  and  that  in  changing  her 
constitution,  humbling  her  monarch,  degmding  her  nobility,  plundering 
her  church,  and  even  committing  various  acts  of  atrocity,  in  her  own 
provinces  or  metropolis,  she  did  no  act  which  it  belonged  to  Britain  to 
avenge :  she  inflicted  no  injury  on  Britain.  As  impartial  observers,  Britons 
might  individually  censure  French  proceedings,  as  unjrise,  unjust  or  imr 
pious ;  but  the  British  nation  neither*  possessed  nor  asserted  a  right  of 
dictation  to  the  French  concerning  the  management  of  their  own  inter- 
nal affairs,  so  long  as  their  conduct  did  not  produce  aggression  against 
thief  country. 

While  symptoms  of  enmity  against  the  French  revolution  were  mani- 
iesting  themselves  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  its  votaries 
were  proceeding  in  their  career.     With  great  expedition  they  ejected 
from  their  livings  the  refractory  priests  who  would  not  swear  contrary  to 
their  belief  and  conscience,  and  filled  their  places  with  more  complaisant 
pastors,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  tbe  powers  that  be ;  and  in  a  few 
months  there  was  a  new  set  of  spiritual  teachers,  most  eagerly  attached 
to  the  revolution  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  benefices.     Be- 
sides this  body  of  staunch  auxiliaries,  the  national  assembly,  by  robbing 
the  church,  procured  another  set  of  very  active  assistants  in  the  holders 
of  the  assignments.    These  were,  indeed,  a  kind  of  revolutionary  pawn- 
brokers, who  advanced  money  on  plundered  effects,  and  depended  on 
UkB  stability  of  the  new  system  for  payment     By  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  new  priests,  and  the  temporal  influence  of  the  new  brokers,  who 
consisted  of  great  roonied  capitalists,  the  people  became  still  more  at- 
ached  to  the  revolution,  and  its  engine  the  national  assembly.     This 
body  of  legislators,  finding  confiscation  so  productive  a  source  of  re- 
venue, deemed  it  dnwise  to  confine  it  to  the  property  of  the  church.     A 
sew  fund  they  provided  in  the  estates  of  the  refugee  princes  and  no- 
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bility  ^  and  widi  Aeir  nsaal  despatch  the3r  pasaed  a  decree  sequestering 
the  principal  estates,  and  threatening  to  confiscate  them  all  if  the  pro- 
prietors did  not  immediatelj  return.  Farther  to  equalize  property^  they 
passed  a  decree  abolishing  primogeniture,  and  ordaining  that  the  pro- 

Kity  of  parents  should  be  equally  divided  among  their  children.  But 
B  national  assembly  now  extended  its  system  of  confiscation  to  the 
propertiee  of  foreigners.  Several  German  princes,  secular  and  ecclesi* 
astical,  held  great  possessions  in  Alsace,  by  tenures  repeatedly  ratified 
under  the  most  solemn  treaties;  and  guaranteed  by  the  great  neighbour- 
ing powers.  Tet  these  rights  the  national  assembly  overthrew  by  a 
snere  act  of  lawless  robbeiy.f  This  flagrant  aggression  on  the  tights  of 
independent  powers,  not  only  excited  Uie  indignant  resentment  of  the 
princes  who  were  actually  despoiled,  but  the  displeasure  and  apprehen- 
flions  of  others.  The  confiscation  of  French  property  by  the  goven»* 
ment  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  French  subjects.  But  the  inva- 
sion of  foreign  property  was  a  declaration  of  intended  hostilities  against 
iaB  nations  to  which  their  plundering  arms  couM  reach.  The  emperor  re- 
monstrated on  this  violation  of  existing  treaties,  requiring  compensation 
-for  the  past,  and  security  against  future  attacks  on  the  rights  of  princes 
of  the  empire.  The  national  assembly  imputed  this  requisition  to  hos- 
tile intentions^  and  affirmed  that  there  was  a  concert  of  foreign  sove- 
reigns, French  princes,  and  aristocrats,  to  efi*ect  a  counter  revolution : 
Louis,  they  said,  had  acceded  to  this  confederation,  and  was  preparing 
to  escape  from  France. 

His  majesty  at  £aster  had  taken  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a 
refractory];  priest,  and  had  thereby  given  great  ofience  and  alarm  to  the 
Parisians.     It  was  also  remarked  that  he  had  recently  ptt>moted  officers 
inimical  to  the  revolution.     Oh  the  ISth  of  April,  being 'Easter  monday, 
his  majesty  and  family  intended  to  repair  to  8t.  Cloud,  a  palace  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  there  to  spend  the  holidays.     In  the  morning, 
as  the  family  was  stepping  into  their  coaches,  an  immense  crowd  sur- 
rounding the  carriages,  refused  to  suflfer  them  to  proceed,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  remain  at  Paris.    The  national  fi^uards,  joining  the  Aiul- 
titude,  exclaimed  that  the  king  should  not  be  suffered  to  depart ;  and  the 
sovereign  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  popu- 
lace.    After  several  discussions,  the  Parisians  represented  their  appre- 
hensioD  of  dangers  assailing  them  from  various  quarters,  and  especially 
the  king's  intimate  counsellors.     His  majesty,  to  gratify  the  populace, 
dkmissed  various  royalists  from  their  places  at  court,  and  employed 
other  means  to  remove  the  popular  dissatisfaction.    One  lAep  which  he 
took  for  this  purpose,  was  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  French  ministers 
in  foreign  countries,  with  orders  to  deliver  a  copy  at  each  court  where 
the^  respectively  resided.    This  document  recapitulated  the  events 
which  produced  and  followed  the  revolution,  and  descr&ed  that  great 
ehange  as  having  importantly  improved  the  condition  both  of  the  mo- 
narch and  the  people.    It  extolled  tfa^  new  constitution,  reprobated  the 
tffibrts  employed  to  overthrow  that  beneficial  &hric,  most  clearly  and  un- 
« 

•  Bee  proceediogi  of  the  national  assembly! 
t  See  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly. 

#  Thoae  clernrmen  who  would  not  uke  the  preterlbed  oath  were,  by  the  re. 
vshitiontsts^  styled  rclractoiy  priests. 
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eqraTOfsany  expressed  the  royal  approbation  of  the  preeent  ayatem,  and 
declared  that  (he  assertions  of  those  Frenchmen  in  foreign  parts,  who 
complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  were  unfound** 
ed  in  truth.  This  despatch  being  eommunicated  on  the  23d  of  April  to 
the  national  ssaefMjf  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause^  and  or- 
dered to  be  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  every  munici- 
pality in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and  com- 
pany in  the  army,  and  on  board  of  every  ship  in  the  navy.  For  several 
wecdcs  the  greatest  harmony  appeared^  to  prevail  between  the  king  and 
the  assembly.  Meanwhile  the  rojralists,  without  being  dismayed  by  the 
power  of  the  revohitionists,  expressed  their  sentiments  with  an  asperity, 
which  increased  the  more  that  in  oppression,  they  saw  the  injustice  of 
the  predominant  principles,  and  felt  the  misery  of  their  effects.  Attach- 
ment however  to  the  king's  person  and  family  deterred  them  from  mea* 
sures  which  they  had  reasoif  to  ponclude  would  endanger  his  safety ; 
should  th^  make  any  decisive  movement  towards  a  oounter  revolution, 
.they  did  not  doubt  a  massacre  of  the  royal  captives  would  be  the  aacri- 

^fice  to  popular  fbry.  The -deliverance  of  their  majesties  and  the  family; 
from  a  state  of  real  captivity,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  would 
enable  them  to  begin  their  attempts  without  hazarding  the  royal  safety. 
They  beUeved  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  secredy  cherished  the 
same  sentiments  with  themselves,  and  would  readily  co-operate  in  at- 
tempting the  restoratilon  of  royalty,  when  they  saw- hopes  of  support  and 
success*  Under  this  conviction,  his  majesty's  friends  employed  their 
utmost  dexterity  to  effect  his  escape  from  Paris.  The  enterprise  appeared 
arduous,  but  not  impracticable ;  his  majesty  was  accompanied  .by  a  na- 
tional guard,  and  also  by  a  Swiss  guard  ;  the  latter 'corps  was  warmty  at- 
tached to  the  king  and  hts  faniily.  The  marquis  de  Bouill6  at  differ- 
ent tines  strongly  exhorted  the  king  to  fly  froni  his  oppressors^  and 
join  his  friends. |  AAer  the  obstruction  of  his  visit  to  St.  Cloud,  he  re- 
presented to  him  that  by  flight,  with  the  ^countenance  of  foreign  powers, 
he  might  be  able  to  head  all  those  friends  of  moderate  liberty,  and 
mixed  monarchy,  that  should  be  inimical  to  democratic  despotism,  and 
to  aave  his  country  from  the  evils  by  which  she  was  now  threatened.  At 
length  the  marquis  privailed  ;t  and  it  was  conceited  that  the  royal  family 
should  direct  their  course  to  Luxemburgh,  the  nearest  part  of  the  em- 

'  Perot's  dominions,'and  to  which  the  road  fay  through  the  northern  borders 
of  Lorraine,  where  de  Bouill^  being  governor  of  Metz,  and  having  the 
command  of  the  troops,  of  whom  many  were  well  affected  to  the  king, 
could  facilitate  and  protect  their  progress.  On  the  1 8th  of  June,  the 
Russian  ambassador  procured  a  passport  for  a  Russian  lady  about  (he 
said)  to  set  out  for  Germany,  with  a  specified  number  of  attendants  and 
two  children.  On  the  20th,  the  royal  party  left  Paris  about  midnight : 
at  Sti  Menehoud,  a  postillion  recognising  Louis  from  his  picture,  in- 
formed the  postmaster ;  this  person,  without  venturing  to  stop  the  king 
himself,  despatched  his  son  to  Varennes,  the  next  stage,  to  warn  the 
magbtrates.  Apprized  of  his  majesty's  approach,  the  magistrates  of 
Varennes  were  prepared  to  seize  the  monarch;  they 'accordingly  took 
him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  and  his  family,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard, 

*  BeeBoullU't  memoirs. 

t  The  narrative  of  the  king's  flight  is  chiefly  comprewed  from  BDuill^'imemoin. 
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to  Paris;^  Meanwhile  the  kmg'a  flight  being  discoTered  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  filled  the  city  with  the  greatest  consternation*  To  oyer* 
lake  him  was  impracticabley  as  Paris  was  not  two  hundred  miles  from 
die  frontiers,  aad  he  must  haVe  already  effected  one- third  of  his  journey. 
it  was  uaiversally  believed,  diat  hostilities  had  been  concerted  between 
the  king  and<hi8  partisans  awaiting  him  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  there  he  was  to  collect  all  the  force  which  he  could  assemble, 
and  invade  France.  The  national  assembly  having  met,  gave  orders  that 
aH  people^hould  take  up vms  to^'epel  the  attempts  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  king's  party.  Louis  had  left  particular  4irection8  th&t  no  use 
should  be  made  of  the  seals  6f  office  till  his  farther  commands ;  but  the 
assembly  decreed  that  the  king  having  absented  hiiqself,  the  business  of 
the  nation  ought  nevertheless  to  proceed ;  foi^  which  reason  the  seals  of 
the  state  should,  in  virtue  of  their'  authority  as  representktives  of  the 
nation,  be  affixed  as  usual  to  their  decrees,*  by  the  chief  minister  The 
foHowrng  day,  news  arriving*  of  the  capture  of  the  king,  turned  (heir 
fears  into  exulting  joy.  On  the^  22d^  the  unfortunate  prince,  amidst  the 
most  insulting  and  triumphant  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  the  former 
pftice  of  his  confinement  After  investigating  the  conduct  of  various 
suspected 'person^  they  at  last  determined  to  subject  their  sovereign 
himsdf  40  a  judicial  examination  ;  and  to  manSSst  their  sentiments  re- 
specting kings,  quoted  the  trial*  of  Charies  I.  t>f  Unhand.  A  deputation 
^k?  three  members  was  appointed  to  reeeive  the  king's  deposition  :  his 
majesty  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories,  hut  avowed  his  willingness 
to.  make  known  the  motives  for  his  late  departure.  His  "intention  (he 
aaid)  was  not  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  to  repair  to  Montmedi,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  frontiers,  whefe  his  personal  liberty  would  be  secure,  and 
his  public  conduct  under  no  restraint ;  and  where  he  could  have  trans- 
acted business,  together  with  the  ass^faibly;  without  the  imputation  of 
force.  He  did  not  object  to  the  constitution,  but  only  to  the  small  de- 
gree of  liberty  allowed  to 'himself,  which 'so  jmpaired  the  sanction  of  his 
voice,  asto^ve  it  the  appearance  of  compulsion.  A  memorial  whieh  he 
left  at  his  departure  more  ftilly  detailed  the  various  grounds  of  his  dissa- 
tisfaction with  (he  national  assembly;  recapitulated  their  various  acts,  and 
very  ably  exposed -the  despotic  usurpation  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  assembly  answered  this  memorial  by  a  manifesto,  which  was  in- 
tended to  prove  that  thoir  conduct  had  been '  directed  hy  regard  to  the 
public  good,  that  its  effect  was  internal  prosperity,  and  a  strength  that 
would  resist  every  attempt  al  a  counter  revolution.  From  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of  the  king  to  escape  from  thraldom,  the  republicans  de- 
rived a  great  accession  of  strength.  They,  however,  thought  it  prudent 
to  assume  in  the  assembly  the  appearance  of  moderation,  while  their 
emissaries  and  associates  in  the  clubs  were  occupied  in  increasing  among 
the  people  the  prevailing  hatred  of  monarchy.  No  faith  could  be  re- 
posed, they  affirmed,  in  the  king  or  any  of  his  adherents,  who  were  alt 
plotting  a  counter  revolution.  Under  pretence  of  guarding  against  the 
designs  of  the  rpyalists,  the  assembly  assumed  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  the  executive  power,  which,  at  the 
confederation,  they  and  the  people  had  sworn  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.    The  monarchical  party  now  adopted  a  sjrstem  of  open,  resolute, 

*  See  the  detail  in  BouUM'i  memoirt. 
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and  yigofoiis  opposition,  which,  if  chosen  at  a  less  adfanced  stage^ 
might  have  saved  their  country  from  the  despotism  of  paramount  demo* 
cracy.  They  declared  that  they  never  would  relinquish  the  defsoee  of 
the  monarchy :  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  joined  in  a4>old  and 
explicit  protest  against  the  decrees  by  which,  ike  assembly  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  crown ;  but  now  their  firm  boldness  was  too  late.  The 
national  assembly,  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion,  gave  directions  for 
fortifying  the  frontiers.  Meanwhila  they  proceeded  with  the  c<Mistiti>* 
tional  code ;  and  the  king's  late  attempt  caused  the  insertion  of  several 
articles  which  had  not  been  before  proposed.  It  was  decreed  by  a  giPSat 
majority,  that  a  king  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
hostile  to  the  state,  should  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the  crown. 
The  same  penalty  was  denounced  against  him  were  he  to  retract  his  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  or  incur  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  against  it 
by  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  It  was 
farther  decreed,  that  afler  such  abdication  be  should  be  treated  as  a 
simple  citizen,  and  subjected,  hke  all  other  individuals,  to  the  common 
course  of  law.  There  was  a  very  warm  debate  about  the  inviolability 
of  the  king's  person.  At  this  time  there  were  four  parties  in  the  national 
assembly,  and  throughout  the  French  empire:  the  royalists,  whose 
object  was  the  resUMntion  of  the  monarchy  in  its  former  power  and  splen* 
dour ;  the  moderates,  who  wished  a  mixed  kingly  government  consisting 
of  different  estates,  uniting  security  and  liberty  with  social  order,  tind 
subordination  :  the  third  was  the  constitutionalists,  the  supporters  of  the 
existing  polity,  which,  levelling  all  ranks  and  distinctions  of  subjects,  still 
retained  the  name  of  king,  and  were  by  far  the  most  numferous :  fourthly, 
the  republicans,  who  were  gaining  ground  in  number  and  strength.  The 
royalists  and  moderates  were  eager  for  the  inviolability  -  of  tiie  royal 
person ;  the  constitutionalists  were  divided ;  the  republicans  were  stre- 
nuottsfy  inimicai  to  the  proposition ;  but  after  a  long  and  animated  con* 
test,  perceiving  that  by  persisting  in  their  opposition  in  this  point,  they 
would  lose  the  support  of  many  constitutionalists,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  difierent  parties,  they  proposed  certain  provinonal  modifi- 
catioos  to  accompany  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person.  Their 
opponents  thought  it  expedient  to  accede  ta  a  compromise;  and  it  was 
accordingly  decreed*  tiiat  the  king's  person,  with  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations,  should  be  inviolable.  A  decree  was  passed,  intrusting  the  ed- 
ttcation  of  the  dauphin  to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  national  assembly, 
in  order  to  form  him  to  constitutional  principles.  The  moderate  party 
endeavoured  again  to  introduce  two  separate  chambers,  and  enlarged  on 
the  blessings  c?  the  British  constitntion;  but  their  propositions  were  re- 
jected. The  constitutional  code  being  finished,  sixty  members  were 
appointed  to  present  it  to  the  king:  these  waited  on  his  majesty  with 
great  solemnity,  and  were  very  graciously  received.  When  they  pre- 
sented the  code,  he  inf<Mrraed  ^em,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
required  his  most  attentive  and  serious  examination;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty,  he  would  apprise  the  assembly  of 
his  intentions*  The  violent  republicans  hoped  that  the  king  would  refuse 
the  constitution  and  thereby  justify  a  difiereot  system.  The  king  and 
his  friends  were  well  informed  of  their  wishes  and  schemes :  the  people 
in  general,  however,  were  not  yet  disposed  to  establish  a  commonwealtli, 
and  the  greater  number  oC  them  were  most  strenuous  copsututionalists. 
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His  friends,  aware  of  the  de8i|;iui  of  the  republicansy  adviaed  the  king 
U>  accept  the  caostitutional  code.  Being  prevailed  upon,  he  on  the  13th 
of  Se^ember,  wrote  a  letter*  aonouocing  bis  acceptance,  and  declarbg 
the  motiy^s  of  his  former,  reeent^jsod  present  conduct.  The  following 
day,  repairing  to  the  national  assembly,  be  verbally  declared  his  accep- 
tance of  the  eonstitution ;  and  in  presence  of  the  assembly,  signed  his 
declaration.  He  was  received  wi(h  great  respect,  and  attended  by  the 
whole  assembly  on  hrs  return  to  the  .Tnilleries,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of.  all  Paris.  On  the  2dth  of  September,  the  constitution  was  formally 
proclaimed  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the  proclamation  was,  that  the 
important  work  of  the  constitution  being  at  length  perfected  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  accepted  by  the  king,  jt. was  now  intrusted  to  the  protection 
of  the  legislature,  the  crown,  and  the  law ;  to  the  affection  and  fidelity  of 
fathers  of  families,  wives,  and  motheos ;  to  the  zeal  and  attachment  of 
the  young  citizens,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation*!  While  the 
assembly  had  been  thus  engaged  in  completing  the  new  constitutional 
code,  it  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  the  memory  of  those  revolu- 
tionizing philosophers  who  had  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  change. 
As  Yoltaire  had  been  so  efficacious  an  enemy  to  Christianity  and  the 
church,  the  assembly  conferred  si^pial  honours  on  his  remains,  which 
Uiey  ordered  to  b^  transported  from  his  burial,  place,  and  deposited  in  the 
oburch  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  place  appoiated  for  receiving  the  ashes,  and 
perpetuating  the  memory^  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  French 
nation.  £qual  honours  were  decreed  to  Rousseau :  he  had  been  the 
object  of  almost  constant  persecution  by  priests  and  their  votaries. 
France,  that  had  now  dispelled  the  clouds  of  superstition,  and  broken 
the  fetters  of  tyranny,  afler  having  profited  so  much  by  his  labours  ought 
to  pay  that  veneration  to  his  memory  when  dead,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  denied  him  while  he  was  alive.  The  public  joined  with 
the  assembly  in  doing  homage  to  the  characters  of  these  writers,  and 
also  to  Helvetius  and  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
exertions  against  Christianity.  To  gratify  the  prevailing  sentiment,  the 
theatres  were,  as  usual,  accommodated ;  plays  were  represented  in  which 
infidel  writers  and  doctrines  were  held  up  to  admiration  :  religion,  and 
the  various,  establishments  and  orders  by  which  it  had  been  maintained, 
were  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  That  they  might  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  ^ysiem^  the  revolutioniata 
endeavoured  to  instil  such  sentiments  concerning  the  relations  of  do- 
mestic and  private  life,  i^  would  best  correspond  with  their  political  es- 
tablishments.;!; 

Amidst  the  many  plans  for  regenerating  France,  there  was  one  evil 
which  ingenuity  could  not  remedy,  this  was  the  scarcity  of  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  forfeitures,  there  was  still  a  great  deficien- 
cy of  income  compared  with  expenditure.  The  army  required  to  nip- 
port  the  new  liberty  was  more  numerous  and  much  more  expensive,  than 
the  armies  of  the  old  monarchy  had  been  at  the  most  extravagant  periods* 
I'he  populace  considered  exemption  from  taxes  as  one  of  the  sacred 
rights  which  they  ought  to  enjoy,  and  therefore  paid  very  sparingly  and 
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See  State  Pupera,  SepteiDber  ISth,  1791. 
See  StAte  Papers,  September  28tb,  1791. 
See  Burke's  Letter  to  a  member  or  the  National  Assembly. 
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reluctantly.    The  boldeai  and  most  ardent  champions  of  religious,  nmnl, 
civil,  and  political  regeneration,  neglected  no  opportunity  o/cosuntttuig' 
ihejt.     The  assembly  had  declared  that  all  property  belonged  to  tha 
state :  from  this  comprehensive  theorem  ihcy  dc  diiccd  a  corollary,*  that 
whatever  ivas  thus  acquired  by  the  state,  beion^ed  to  any  lawgiver  <Nr 
statesman  that  could  ^et  it  into  fiis  possession.     Though  these  pecu- 
lators  publicly  celebrated  ttie  credit  ot*  the  national  paper,  in  their  own 
accumulations  they  gave  the  preference  to  gold  und  silver.    Many  other 
inonied  men  who  had  amassed  their  riches  by  fair  niean^,  being  doubtful 
concerning  tlie  stability  of  the  new  government,  hoarded  the  greater 
part  of  their  cash.    All  who  were  disatl'ected  to  the  revolutionary  sysleniy 
to  discourage  assignats  a<4  well  as  to  secure  their  own  property,  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  their  gold  and  silver.     A  great  part  of  the 
hidden  treasures  w^s  Indged  in  foreign  countries,  especially  the  British 
funds,  which  even  the  French  patriots  practically  acknowledged  to  afibrd 
the  best  security  for  property,  j     As  silver  and  gold  disappeared,  the 
paper  money  was  proportionably  depreciated  ;  and  great  pecuniary  dia* 
tress  prevailed.     The  indigent  now  became  a  more  numerous  body  than 
ever,  and  made  desperate  through  want,  broke  into  every  recess  where 
they  thought  money  was  hoardei],  and  exercised  their  depredations  with 
such  dexterity,  that  numbers  of  individuals  lost  immense  sums,  notwith- 
standing the  carefulness  and  extraordinary  precautions  with  which  they 
had  been  concealed.l     As  a  considerable  part  of  pecuniary  distress  was 
imputed  to  the  administrators  of  the  revenue,  who  were  the  most  zealoufl 
members  of  the  popular  [)arty,  the  aristocrats  very  minutely  investigated 
and  severely  scrutinized  their  conduct ;   and  when  the  accounts  were 
presented  for  inspection,  declared  openly  that  they  conceived  them  false, 
and  the  documents  and  vouchers  by  which  they  were  supported  fabri- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  covering  fraud  and  depredation.     The  argu- 
ments and  statements  were  very  strong  and  clear,  but  the  assembly  over* 
threw  arithmetical  results  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  iofar  the  patriots 
were  cleared  from  the  charges.     The  purgation  of  these  patriotic  finan- 
ciers was  the  last  important  act  of  the  national  assembly  :  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1791,  this  body  was  dissolved  by  a  speech  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  solemnly  repeated  his  promises  to  maintain  the  constitution. 
Thus  terminated  the  first  national  assembly  of  France,  which  in  little 
more  than  two  years  had  effected  a  more  complete  change  in  the  govern 
ment,  ranks,  orders,  laws,  religion,  doctrines,  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  than  any  legislative  body  ever  befwe  effected  in 
a  series  of  ages.     It  found  an  absolute  monarchy;  left  an  nncontroUed 
popular  legislature,  with  a  king  uominally  limited,  actu^ly  subdued.     It 
found  the  laws,  which  emanating  from  the  Roman  code,  and  intermingled 
with  the  feudal  institutions,  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  subsisted  in  France  for  twelve  centuries ;  it  lef\  a  new  code,  which 
originated  in  a  metaphysical  fiction  6f  universal  equalitpr ;  vindicated  to 
man,  when  member  of  a  community,  all  the  rights  which  might  belong 

*  See  PUyfair'it  history  of  Jncobinism. 

f  So  great  was  the  influx  of  French  money  into  England  during  the  year  1791, 
that  oeventy'fire  had  been  the  aver»g^  price  of  ihe  consolidated  aanuitrei  of  three 
per  eent,  during^  the  five  preceding  years  of  peace  and  proiperity,  whereas  from 
m^dsimimer  179t  the  average  price  was  about  eighty-eight. 

t  See  PUyfiiir  on  Jacobinism. 
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to  him  in  a  st^te  of  separation  froni  hia  fellow  meO,  and  applied  ta  #  con- 
stituted society  principles  that  presuppose  no  Eociety  to  exist   It  fotmd 
disparity  of  rank,  a  poIiticaF  result  from  inequality  of  ability  atid  charac- 
ter, extending  itself  to  descendants  :  it  left  all  rank  and  eminence  levelled 
with  meanness  and  obscurity;  soeing  that  in  the  progress  of  hereditary 
trfmsmission  there  might  be  degeneracy,  instead  of  correcting  the  ttbosey 
it  abolished  the  establishment.     It  took  away  oiTe  of  the   strongest  in- 
centives to  splendid  and  beneficial  actions,  in  the  desire  of  a  parent  to 
acquire,  maintain,  or  extend,  honour  or  dignity,  which  he  may  not  only 
enjoy  himself,  but  transmit  to  his  children.     It  found  the  people,  though 
turbulent  and  reluctantly  submittiug  to  arbitrary  power,  well  inclined  to  d 
free  system,  which  should  include  order  and  subordination.     Expelling 
monarchical  despotism,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  middle  stage,  which 
wisdom  distated,  it  carried  the  people  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  demo- 
cratic  anarchy.     Impressing  the  multitude  with  an  opinion  that  the  gene- 
ral will  was  the  sole  rule  of  {government,  it  induced  them  to  suppose  that 
Iheir  wills  jointly  and  individually  were  to  be  exempt  from  restraint;  and 
that  the  subjection  of  passion  to  the  control  of  reason  and  virtue,  was  an 
infringement  of  liberty.     It  found  property  secure,  and  left  arbitrary  con- 
fiscation predominant.     It  found  the  people  christians ;  left  them  infidels. 
Btit  whatever  opinion  impartial  posterity  may  entertain  of  this  legislative 
body,  either  in  the  revolution  which  they  effected,  or  the  new  system 
which  they  established,  it  must  be  admitted  that  uncommon  ingenuity, 
skill,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  were  displayed  in  the  means  adopted  to 
give  to  the  projected  changes  the  desired  effect.     Their  great  and  funda- 
mental principle  was  to  revolutionize  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  civil  and  political  revolution.     In  the  clubs,  the 
populace,  and  the  army,  modelled  by  their  pleasure,  they  formed  most 
effectual  instruments  for  carrying  their  schemes  into  execution,  and  ren« 
dering  their  will  the  paramount  law.     The  first  national  assembly  maiii'> 
fested  ability  and  genius,   wliich  unfortunately  for  their  country  were 
neither  guided  by  wisdom  nor  prompted  by  virtue. 

The  revolutionary  leaders  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  their  own 
country.  They  employed  emissaries  in  other  nations  to  disseminate 
their  principles  and  co-operate  with  champions  in  the  same  cause.  A 
spirit  of  political  enthusiasm  had,  indeed,  been  spread  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  In  t^ermany,  and  particularly  in  the  Prussian  doroiniotM, 
a  set  arose,  though  under  different  denominations,  who,  ascribing  the 
greater  part  of  human  calamities  to  bigotry,  superstition,  arbitrary  power^ 
and  error,  endeavoured  to  awaken  their  cotemporaries  to  the  most  ani- 
mated hopes,  of  the  advantages  that  were  to  flow  from  political  improve- 
ment, philosophical  education,  and,  in  all  things,  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
reason.  They  professed,  at  the  same  time,  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
humanity,  an-d  a  spirit  of  universal  philanthopy.  In  Britain,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution  were  maintained 
from  various  causes,  and  to  different  extents,  by  numbers  of  writers,  mt»r« 
especially  by  those  of  the  unitarian  dissenters.  In  the  beginning  of  thia 
year  Dr.  Priestley  employed  his  rapid  and  indefatigable  pen  in  answering 
Mr.  Burke.  I^her  repeating  his  usual  arguments  against  the  existing  es* 
tabliahmentfl,.  the  doctor  confined  himself  to  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
manifold  blessings  which  toere  to  flow  through  the  world  from  the  glnrious 
French  revolotion.    This  event  was  to  diffuse  iibertyi  to  meliorate  aocie* 
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ty,  and  to  iacreaae  virtue  and  hofypmeu.  A  political  milleonium  was 
about  to  be  established,  when  me  a  should  be  governed  by  ihe  purity  of 
their  own  minds,  and  the  nio  Jeratioa  of  their  owo  desires,  without  ex- 
ternal GoercioQ,  wbea  no  authority  should  exist  but  that  of  reason,  and  no 
legislators  but  philosophers  and  disseminators  of  truth.  But  a  work  soon 
after  made  its  appearance,  wiiic-.h  hoiverer  little  entitled  to  historical  re* 
cord  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is  well  worthy  of  mention  as  the  cause 
of  very  important  and  alarming  effects;  this  was  a  treatise  entitled,  Hic 
BighU  of  Many  by  Thomas  Paine,  already  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
violent  pamphlet  written  to  prevent  re-uoion  between  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies Faine  having  gone  to  Paris  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  thoroughly  imbibed  its  doctrines  and  sentiments,  under- 
took to  induce  the  £oglish  to  copy  so  glorious  a  model.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  never  was  a  writer  who  more  completely  attained  the  art  of  im- 
posii^  aad  impressing  nonsense  on  ignorant  and  undistinguishing  minds. 
as  sense  and  sound  reason,  more  fitted  for  playing  on  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar;  for  gaining  their  aflections  by  gratifying  their  prejudices,  and 
through  those  affections  procuring  their  assent  to  any  assertions  which 
he  chose  to  advance.  His  manner  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress 
and  efilect  such  objects.  The  coarse  familiarity  of  his  language  was  in 
unison  with  vulgar  taste;  the  directness  of  his  efibrts  and  boldness  of 
bis  assertions  passed  with  ignorance  for  the  confidenGe  of  undoubted 
troth.  It  was  not  only  the  manner  of  his  communication,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrine,  that  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  lower  ranks. 
Vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  are  passions  which  exist  with  as  much  force 
in  the  tap-room  of  an  alehouse  as  in  a  senate.  When^easants,  labourers, 
and  journeymen  mechanics,  were  told  that  they  were  as  fit  for  governing 
the  country  as  any  man  in  parliament,  it  was  a  very  pleasing  idea ;  it 
gave  an  agreeable  swell  to  their  self  importance :  when  farther  informed, 
that  they  were  not  only  qualified  for  such  high  appointments,  but  also, 
if  they  exerted  themselves  that  they  were  witliin  the  reach,  they  were 
still  more  delighted.  TJirough  a  book  so  -popular,  very  great  additions 
were  made  to  the  English  admirers  of  the  French  revolution.  Societies 
and  clubs,  in  imitation  of  the  French  jacobins,  fast  increasing  in  num^^ 
hers  aad  divisions,  testified  the  highest  approbation  of  Paine's  Rigkit  of 
Man ;  and  very  industriously,  through  their  affiliations,  spread  cheap  edi- 
tions of  it  among  the  common  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  I4lh  of  July  a  party  of  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolution 
met  at  Birmingham  to  commemorate  its  commencenient,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  great  champion.  Dr.  Priestley.  Previous  to  the  meeting, 
a  handbill*  was  circulated  outrageously  seditious,  stigmatizing  all  the  es- 
tablished orders,  and  urging  insurrection  against  church  and  state.  As 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  warmly  attached  to  (he  constitution, 
this  mischievous  production  excited  very  great  alarm  and  rage.  The 
celebrators  having  assembled,  the  populace  surrounded  the  tavern  where 
they  wera  met ;  and  as  Dr.  Priestley  had  so  often  and  openly  avowed 
his  enmity  to  the  church,  they  very  unfortunately  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent paper,  dooming  our  establishment  to  destruction,  was  composed  and 
dispersed  by  him  and  his  votaries.     Under  this  apprehension  they  be- 

'  See  Gentleman's  Mag^ne  for  July,  1791,  and  ehroniele  of  Aanual  Reglgter 
for  the  iame  montii. 
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came  extremely  riotous,  burnt  one  of  the  conventicles,  destroyed  several 
private  houses,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  library  of  Dr.  Priestley,  contain- 
ing a  most  valuable  apparatus  for  philosophical  expoHmffnts,  end  also 
many  manuscripts.  The  tnmuUs  raged  for  two  days  so  violently  that 
the  civil  magistrates  were  inadequate  to  their  suppression.  A  military 
fbrce  arriving  the  third  day,  dispersed  the  mob ;  and  the  magintrateB, 
thus  assisted,  re-established  tranquillity.  All  friends  to  our  kin£r  and  con-  • 
Btitution  sincerely  regretted  these  lawless  proceedings,  though  evidently 
originating  in  a  zealous  atlachment  to  our  cstabli»«hment.  Men  of  science 
lamented  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Priestley's  library,  of  his  collection,  ma- 
chinery *  and  compositions  on  physiral  suhjecta,  in  which  depnriment  the 
exertions  of  his  talents  and  learning  were  supremely  valuable. 

The  conduct  of  Dr.  Pric^tUy  himself  upon  this  occasion,  though  it 
could  not  diminish  the  public  abhorrence  of  such  outrageous  violence, 
by  no  means  increased  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  its  principal  object. 
Hastening  to  London,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, in  which,  though  he  justly  exposed  the  lawless  disorder  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  naturally  complained  of  the  mischiefs  they  had  perpetrated, 
yet  the  main  scope  of  his  letter  was  to  attack  the  church,  and  impute  the 
riots  to  its  princip&l  supporters  in  the  vicinity.     The  tumultuous  excess- 
es he  illogically  and  falsely  ascribed  to  the  badness  of  the  cause ;  as  if 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  any  system  could  be  lessened  by  the  madness  or 
folly  of  its  defenders.     Various  addresses  of  condolence  sent  to  Dr. 
Priestley  by  societies  of  dissenters,  and  other  clubs,  very  clearly  denH>ii- 
strated  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers,  that  the  downfall  of  our  esta- 
blishments was  approaching.     Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper,  secretary  of  the 
revolution  society,   hoped  that  the  church,  M*hich  he  (Mr.   Benjamin 
Cooper)  pronounced  an  ij^norant  and  interested  intolerance,  was  near  its 
end.  Dr.  Priestley's  reply  chimed  with  this  Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper's  tune. 
The  young  students  at  Hackney  college  expressed  their  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  existing  establishments.     Priestley's  answer*  to  their  letter 
may  be  considered  as  a  recitution  of  his  political  creed.     The  hierarchy, 
(he  said,)  equally  the  bane  of  Christianity  and  of  rational  hberty,  was 
about  to  fall ;  he  exhorted  these  yotmg  men  strenuously  to  use  their  ef- 
forts in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  to  show  by  the  ardor  and  force  of  their 
exertions  against  the  constituted  authorities,  how  much  more  enlightened 
understandings,  and  liberal  sentiments  were  formed  by  the  plan  and  in- 
stmctions  of  their  academy,  than  those  that  were  imbibed  in  national  in- 
stitutions, fettering  and  depressing  the  mind.     Tlie  doctrines  so  earnest- 
ly inculcated  by  Priestley  and  his  class  of  enemies  to  our  establishments, 
tended  to  promote  the  success  of  Patne's  political  lessons.   Pnestley  was 
more  fitted  for  forming  visionary  and  sophistical  speculatists  among  men 
of  superficial  literature,  whereas  Paine  was  best  qualified  for  ejecting  a 
change  on  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.     Priestley  dealt  chiefly  in  prescript 
tton;  bis  nostrum  to  be  applied  to  every  case  was  alternative  :  Paine  was 
operatical  and  proposed  imfnediatv  incisioii.     From  Priestl«v  proceeded 
such  philosophers  as  Godwin  and  Holcrofk,  from  Paine  such  practical 
reformers  as  Watt  and  Tholwall.     Priestley,  to  use  his  own  words,  had 
laid  the  train,  Paine's  desire  was  to  light  the  match.     Republican  and 

•Sec  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  ir91,p.  IGCI,  and  Annual  Regiatcr« 
1791.    Appendix  to  chroniele,  p.  86. 
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c  vcn  defBOcretical  principles  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progress  dnnng 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  would  be  extremely  unjust  and  illibeial 
to  impute  to  unitarian  dissenters  indiscriminately,  the  principles  and  in- 
tentions so  obvious  in  the  hereslarch.  It  is  ho^^ever  wellJinoirn,  that  if 
not  alJ,  very  many  of  that  class  of  dissenters  were  at  this  time  inimical 
to  the  British  constitution  of  church  and  state.  Besides  the  dissenters, 
there  were  olher  sets  of  men  who  regarded  the  French  revolution  as  a 
mode!  for  imitation.  From  causes  purely  political,  without  any  miiture 
of  theology,  some  of  the  votaries  of  a  change  in  parliament,  and  other 
departments  of  the  state,  conceived  the  diffusion  of  French  principles 
highly  favourable  to  their  plans  of  reform.  In  the  metropolis,  besides 
men  of  genius  and  learning^  well  affected  to  the  French  revolution,  there 
was  another  set  of  ad  venturers  in  Hterature  and  pohtics,  very  eager  in 
maintaining  and  spreading  its  doctrines.  If  leamins:  be  not  more  pro- 
found in  the  present  than  in  former  ages,  it  is  certainly  spread  over  a 
much  wider  surface.  The  com  mere  isd  opulence  of  the  country  encou- 
rages tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  literary  commodities  of  every  value  and 
denomination.  The  demand  extending  to  a  vast  variety  of  productions, 
which  require  neither  deep  learning  nor  vigorous  genius,  the  number  of 
authors  multiplies  in  proportion  to  the  moderate  qualifications  that  are 
necessary.  All  these,  down  to  translators  of  German  novels,  and  col- 
lectors of  paragraphs  for  daily  papers,  deem  themselves /?e}*«on«  gfgeniui 
and  trudilion,  and  numbers  of  the  republic  of  letters.  In  France,  literary 
men  possessed  great  direction ;  many  of  this  class  in  England  conceiv- 
ed, that  if  the  same  system  were  established  here,  they  might  rise  to  be 
directors  in  the  new  order  of  things.  There  were  in  the  literary  class, 
as  in  olher  bodies,  persons  who,  from  a  benevolent  enthusiasm,  hoped 
that  the  French  constitution  would  extirpate  vice  and  misery,  and  difRise 
over  the  world  philanthropy  and  happiness.  Among  the  literary  produ- 
cers, there  was  one  set  who  thought  the  highest  perlection  of  the  human 
character  was  sensibihty ;  and  that  the  restraints  of  religious  and  moral 
precepts,  as  well  as  of  political  establishments,  were  harsh  and  tyrannical, 
because  they  so  often  contradicted  the  impulse  of  sentimental  feeling  : 
these  praised  the  French  revolution  in  the  belief  tiiat  it  was  inimical  to 
austere  restrictions.  Under  this  class  were  to  be  ranked  various  female 
votaries  of  literature,  and  at  their  head  Mary  Ann  Wollstonccraft,  who 
produced,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  performance  entitled 
the  Rights  of  Woman  ;  vindicating  to  the  sex  an  exemption  from  various 
restrictions  to  which  women  had  been  hitherto  subjected  from  the  tyran- 
ny and  aristocracy  of  men  ;  but  first  and  principally  from  the  restraint  of 
chastity;  and  claiming  the  free  and  full  indulgence  of  every  gratification 
which  fancy  could  suggest  or  passion  stimulate.  Besides  these  classes, 
there  was  a  great  and  multiplying  variety  of  clubs  for  political  discussion 
and  debate.  To  these  resorted  many  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
from  a  desire  extremely  prevalent  among  the  lower  English,  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  as  spokesmen.  By  degrees,  from  hearing  speeches 
and  reading  pamphlets,  they  supposed  themselves  politicians  and  philo- 
sophers, ^d  thought  it  incumbent  on  so  enlightened  men,  to  drop  the 
prejudices  of  education ;  and  sacrificed  religion,  patriotism,  and  loyalty, 
at  the  shrine  of  vanity.  From  so  many  causes,  and  through  so  many 
agents,  the  revolutionary  doctrines  were  disseminated  very  widely.  To 
facilitate  ciiculation,  opulent  votaties  published  chei^  editions  of  the 
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most  inflamttiatory  woriui  eapecially  Paioe's  Rights  of  Mm^  which  con« 
tained  the  eaBeoce  of  all  the  rest. 

Butmea  of  high  ranki  and  of  the  highest  abiUtj  and  character,  still 
cdmbfid  the  Freach  revolution  as  likely  to  produce,  when  corrected  by 
tune  and  expedience,  the  extension  of  moderate  and  rational  liberty  ;  and 
besides  £>r.  Priestley,  a  few  others  of  eminent  genius  celebrated  the 
Fretich  changes  .  in  literary  works.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  production  that  appeared  in  England  in  vindication  of  the  French  re- 
TOlation  was  Mr.  Mackintosh's  answer  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  obvious 
[ftirpose  of  this  learned  and  philosophical  writer  is  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of .  man ;  convinced  that  men  habitually  guided  by 
reasoji,  and  determined  by  virtue,  would  be  'happier  under  small 
than  copsiderahie  restraints,  he  proposed  a  control  too  feeble  for 
the  actual  state  of  men  now  existing ;  much  more  of  a  people  whose  na- 
tional, character,  from  the  old  despotism,  and  other  causes,  required  a 
greats  degree  of  control  than  some  of  their  neighbours.  The  errone- 
ous conclusions  of  this  forcible  and  profound  writer  appear  to  have  ari- 
sen from  tw«  sources ;  first  he  argued  from  a  supposition  of  an  attaina- 
ble perfection  in  the  human  character,  instead  of  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  actually  attained.  Secondly,  he 
appears  tq  have  been  misinformed  concerning  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
character  of  the  French  revolutionists. 

Great  and  important  as  (he  progressions  of  public  opinions  were  in 
1791,.  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  observer,  the  actual 
events  in  England,  to  employ  the  pen  of  the  annalist,  were  not  nume- 
rous. His  highness  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1791, 
married  the  eldest  princess  of  Prussia,  between  whom  and  the  English 
prince,  a  mutual  affection  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  royal  youth's  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  arrival  of  the  fair  stranger,  the  many 
festivities  that  ensued  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  new  married  couple  in  public,  agreeably  relieved  the  political  dis- 
cusLsions  which  had  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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Mcetinfr  of  parliftmeiit.^Oppoftition  censure  the  comluct  of  mmistrjr  respecting 
Russia. — Incidental  but  interesting^  debates  about  the  French,  revohition.— » 
Real  difference  between  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox.^-Motion  of  Mr.  Whit  bread 
respecting  the  riots  at  Birminj^ham. — Petilion  of  the  unitarian  d»sseiMer»-*-re- 
jected.'-MuUipIication  of  political  chibs. — Society  of  the  friends  of  the  peo^ 
pic— rank,  character,  and  property  of  the  members. — Mr.  Grey. — The  earl  of 
Lauderdale. — Address  of  the  society  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain — Intention 
good  but  tendency  dangerous. — Mr.  Fitt  opposes  this  engine  of  change.— Rise 
and  progress  of  corresponding  socfetie8.--Second  part  of  Thomas  Patne'a  Rights 
of  Man^ — Ferment  among  the  populace. — ^The  lover  classes  become  politicians 
and  statesmen. — Proclamation  against  se<litious  writings — discussed  in  parlia- 
ment.— Schism  among  the  members  of  opposition* — TJie  heir  apparent  testifies 
his  zeal  for  supporting  the  British  constitution.— General  satisfaction  from  the 
manifestation  of  the  prince's  sentiments.— Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Lon- 
don police. — Humane  and  discriminate  propositions  of  Lord  Rawdon  for  the 
relief  of  debtors  and  benefit  of  creditors. — ^Abolition  of  the  slalre  trade  ts  carried 
in  the  bouse  of  commons  --Subject  discussed  in  the  house  of  lords.—Duke  of 
Clarence  opposes  the  abolition.— His  highness  exhibits  a  masterly  view  of  the 
various  arguments. — The  question  postponed — State  of  the  crown  Ianda-.es« 
peciaHy  forests.— Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  enclosing  parts  of  the  new  forest— dtsap- 
provrd-xrejtcted  by  the  peers. — Mr.  Ihindas's  bill  for  facilitating  the  payment 
of  wages  and  prize  money  to  sailors— psssed.—Pinances.—Prosperous  state  of 
commerce  anci  revenue. — Prospect  of  farther  reducing  the  debt,  and  diminisb- 
ing  the  taxes. — ^Flourishing  state  of  India  finances.— Political  state  and  transac- 
tions in  India.— Beneficial  effects  of  Mr  Pitt's  legislative  measures,  and  Mr. 
Dtindas's  executive  management.-..Sir  ^ohn  Macpherson,  governor  general.— 
Able  and  sticcessful  administration— succeeded  by  lord  Cornwallis.—  Wise  pfams 
of  comprehensive  improvement. — Tippoo  Saib  recruits  his  strength.— His  aip- 
bitious  projects  revive— attacks  our  ally  the  rajah  of  Travancore.-<The  Bri- 
tish council  remonstrates  to  no  purpose.—The  English  armies  invade  Mysore 
from  the  east  and  West  coasts.— Camfiaign  of  1790— indecisive....ir91  lord 
Cornwallis  himself  takes  the  field— reduces  the  greater  part  of  Mysore— comes 
within  sight  of  Scringapatam— prevented  by  the  overflow  of  ths  Cavei^  from 
investing  the  metropolis  of  Mysore.— In  1792  besieges  Seringapataro.— Tippoo 
Saib  sues  for  peace,  and  obtains  it  St  the  clictation  of  lord  Corawallis,— Gene- 
roos  conduct  of  his  lordship  respecting  the  prize  money.— Measures  for  the 
improvemeni  of  British  India. 

Parliamsnt  met  January  31st,  1792.  His  majesty's  speech  men- 
tioned the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  the  peace  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  ;  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperi^  of 
the  British  nation,  which  must  confirm  steady  and  sealoua  attachment 
to  a  constitution  that  we  have  found,  from  long  experience,  to  unite  the 
inestimable  blessinga  of  liberty  and  order;  and  to  which,  under  the 
favour  of  providence,  alt  our  advantages  are  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
Members  of  opposition  arraigned  the  conduct  of  ministers  concerning 
Russia.  Both  the  accusation  and  defence  necessarily  repeated  former 
arguments.  The  British  government  thought  interference  neceesaiy  for 
the  balance  of  power ;  and  though  they  had  sacrificed  their  own  coun- 
aels  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  the  armament  prepared  upon  that  .occa- 
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•ion  had  not  been  useless,  as  it  had  prevented  the  Turks  from  being 
obliged  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  have  been  otherwise  extort- 
ed.*  Mr.  Fox,  conceiving  himself,  and  those  who  coincided  in  his  sen- 
timents respecting  the  French  revolution,  indirectly  censured  by  the 
praises  of  the  British  polity,  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  the  com- 
patibility of  satisfaction  at  the  downfall  of  French  despotism,  so  inimical 
to  human  rights,  and  destructive  to  human  happiness,  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  warmest  attachment  to  the  British  constitution,  the  pre- 
server of  rights,  and  promoters  of  happiness.  Ht)  rejoiced  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  despotism  because  it  wasbad,  but  would  use  every  ef- 
fort to  support  the  British  constitution  because  it  was  good.  In  subsequent 
discussions  Mr.  Fox,  more  explicitly  than  ever,  exhibited  to  the  house 
his  sentiments  and  views  on  this  momentous  subject.  The  French,  with 
characters  formed  by  the  old  despotism,  now  emancipated  from  hlavery, 
are  actuated  by  a  most  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which  drives  them,  as  it 
has  driven  every  other  votary,  to  violent  excess.  But  enthusiasm,  like 
every  ardent  passion,  must,  as  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  histo- 
ry inform  us,  ere  long  subside.  It  is  illogical  to  impute  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  revolution  the  excesses  which  really  arise  from  a 
sublimated  state  of  passion  tliat  cannot  last.  Enthusiasm  accompanied 
the  reformation ;  enthusiasm  marked  the  efforts  of  the  puritans,  which 
vindicated  British  liberty  from  kingly  and  priestly  tyranny.  But  the  free 
principles  and  beneficial  establishihents  subsist  many  ages  a(\er  the  pas- 
sion subsided.  Do  not  therefore  proscribe  the  French  revolution  be- 
cause a  fury  that  must  be  temporary  has  inspired  many  of  its  votariea. 
Let  the  nOxious  fumes  evaporate,  you  will  retain  the  genuine  spirit  of  li- 
berty salutary  to  mankind.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  one  personage, 
not  less  profound  as  a  political  philosopher  than  forcible  as  an  orator, 
decisive  and  energetic  as  a  statesman.  Many  and  various  in  detail  as 
were  the  subjects  of  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Burke  upon  French 
affairs,  the  principle  was  simple.  Fox  esteemed  the  outrages  incidental 
effects  of  an  enthusiasm  which  must  be  temporary,  and  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  essential  character  of  the  revolution  :  Burke  reckoned 
the  excesses  necessary  and  essential  parts  of  the  revolution,  which  legi- 
timately descended  from  its  nature  and  principles ;  and  increased  as  they 
advanced,  and  which  could  never  cease  to  operate  until  the  revolutiona- 
ry system  ceased  to  exist.  Fox  thought  the  French  to  be  men  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  what  was  good,  ai)d  transported  by  passion  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  wisdom  ;  as  men  pursuing  what  was  really 
good  have  of\en  been  transported ;  Burke  considered  the  whole  nation  as 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  diabolism,  eagerly  bent  on  perpetrating  all  possible 
mischief;  a  phenomenon  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  mankind; 
and  therefore,  if  true  in  that  particular  case,  requiring  from  its  contra- 
Tention  to  probability,  the  stronger  evidence.  From  the  opposite  theo- 
ries which  they  formed  as  political  phifosophers,  these  illustrious  men 
deduced  very  opposite  practical  systems,  which  they  recommended  as 
statesmen.  Burke  very  earlyf  recommended  and  inculcated  a  confede- 
racy, which|  upon  his  hypothesis,  was  not  only  wise,  but  absolutely  ne* 

•    •  See  FtrHainentary  Debates,  Januarv  3Ut,  1793. 

t  See  hta  hints  for  a  memorial  to  be  delivered  to  the  Freneh  ambtsiador ;  and 
Thouf  hta  on  Ifrcnah  affatfffy  both  wtitten  in  1791. 
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cesssry.    If  the  French  were  detils  incamaley  to  prevent  the  diabolical 
epiiit  from  operatiooy  neighbouring  nations  must  overwhelm  the  power  of 
beings  so  possessed,  or  perish  themselves  from  the  freney.     Fox,  not 
regarding  them  as  a  multitude  of  demons,  but  as  the  votaries  of  enthu- 
siasm, recommended  to  encourage  their  spirit  of  liberty,  and  suffer  their 
passions  to  subside  through  time,  the  surest  corrector.     Hostile  interfer- 
ence in  their  internal  concerns  would  support  instead  of  extingoisbing 
their  eathusiasm,  turn  its  efforts  to  external  defence,  and  |pive  them  an 
energy  that  would  prove  fatal  to  those  who  had  roused  ii  into  action. 
These  were  the  leading  diversities  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  sys- 
tems of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke,,  which  account  for  the  whole  series  of 
their  respective  counsels  and  conduct  concerning  France.     Ministers 
still  avoided  the  delivery  of  ^opinions  on  events  and  systems  which  bad 
not  interfered  with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.     Though  the  French 
revolution  was  never  directly  before  the  house,  yet  many  of  its  proceed- 
ings arose  from  questions  of  liberty  and  reform  which  that  great  event 
was  instramental  in  suggesting.  .  Mr.  Whitbread,  a  new  member,  of  good 
talents,  respectable  character  and  immense  fortune,  who  had  joined  the 
party  of  Mr.  Fox,  reviewing  the  rtots  at  Birmingham,  imputed  these 
outrages  to  the  encouragement  given  by  government  to  persecutors  of 
the  dissenters,  because  they  were  intnlical  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny.    The  magistrates  were  not  sufficiently  active ;  the  government 
had  been  dilatory  in  sending  troops ;  add  several  riojters  had  been  ac- 
quittod ;  some,  after  being  condemned,  were  pardoned.     Mr.  Dun  das, 
now  secretary  of  state,  ^aid,  that  on  inquiry  by  the  attorney  general,  there 
appeared  no  grounds  for  censuring  the  magistrates.     From  a  detail  o£ 
dates  and  military  stations,  he  proved  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  de- 
s {latching  troops  to  Birmingham.     The  rioters  pardoned,  had  experienc- 
ed the  royal  mercy  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges. 

The  Scotch  episcopalians  perceiving  a  disposition  in  parUament  to  ex- 
tend toleration  ^s  far  >is  political  security  would  admit,  petitioned  for  a 
mere  ample  and  unrestrained  indulgence)  than  that  which  they  had  hith* 
erto  enjoyed.  The  former  motives  for  laying  them  under  legal  dis- 
coinagements,  subsisted  no  longer :  the  house  of  Stuart,  .to  which  their 
attachment  was  known,  was  extinct ;  and  their  fidelity  to  the  aettial  go- 
vcmmeat  was  not  liable,  on  that  account,  to  be  suspected.  A  petition  for 
exemption  from  restraints,  the- reasons'  of  which  no  longer  existed,  was 
favourably  received  by  a  legislature  at  once. indulgent  and  discriminat- 
ing. A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  and 
passed  both  houses.  The  tmitariaos  alleging  this  law  as  a  precedent, 
applied  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
reasooil  for  refusing  their  application,  their  recent  practices  were  staled 
as  inimical  to  church  and  state,  especially  their  active  dta|efpination  of 
Patne's  works,  and  other  democratical  performances,  and  Incir  formation 
of  political  clubs  and  societies. 

While  vartous  subjects  of  alleged  defect,  or  projected  amendmest, 
either  in  measures  of  government,  or  the  existing  laws  were  agitated,  a  pro* 
joct  was  formed  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  ^r  making  an  important  change  • 
in  the  composition  of  the  legislature;  thm  a^ociation,  consisting  of  men 
eminent  for  talents,  for  character,  for  political,  literary,  and  professionnl 
abtlhy,  for  landed  nnd  mer«^antile  property,  for  rank  and  importance  in 
the  rommnnity,  took  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  friends  of  f&spso* 
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pU,  The  foUowtng  were  the  general '  objects  which  thej  jirofessed  to 
seek  :*--To  restore  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  secure  to  the  people  a 
more  frequent  exercise  of  their  right  of.  electing  their .  representatives* 
For  the  purpose  of  these  reforms  in  parliament  and  the  coimtiy,  they  in- 
stituted their  society,  hut  though  determined  to  projno^  them,  resolv^ 
to  confine  th^  pursuit  rigorously  to  such  means  as  should  be  cpnsistent 
with  the  existing  constitution.  A  short  declaration  of  these  objects  and 
means,  was  framed  by  a  committee,  and  signed  by  the  society,  with  an 
address  to  the  people  of  England  tending  to  prove  ;  first,  that  reform  was 
wanted ;  secondly,  that  the  present,  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
was  the  best  fitted  for  commencing  and  e&tahlishing  that  reform ;  and 
that  if  there  existed  ^some  degree  of  discontent,  tine .  proposed  reform 
was  well  fitted  for  its  removal^  that  the  projected.means  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  without  incurring ^ny  danger;  thirdly,  theobjection 
arising  from  repent  events  in  Franqe,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  so  very 
'  dtfierent  as  the  British  constitution^  with  some  abuses,-  was  from  the  old 
despotism  of  France.  The  object  .of  tl^e  society  was  to  recover  and 
preserve  the  true  ()alance  of  the  constitution.  They  announced  the  de- 
termination of,  the  society,  to  move  H  reform  in  parliament  early  the  en- 
suing session.  On  these  uvowed  principles  of  their  union,  they  looked 
with  confidence  for  the  co-operation  of  the  British  nation :  these  are  the 
outlines  of  an  address  whiob  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the 
only  respectable  body  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution, undertook  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  society  in- 
cluded the  greater  number  of  eminent  oppositionists,  in.  the  house  of 
commons  with  one  member  of  the  house  of  lords  :  this  was  James  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  a  nobleman  pf-  very  .considerable  abilities,  and  deeply 
conversant  in  moral  .and  political  pbildsjaphy  and  history^  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  first  as  lord  .Maitland  in  .the  house  of  commons,  and 
afterwards  made  a  no  less  conspicuous  fignrein  Uie  hous^  of  peers.  Mr. 
Grey  was  apt>ointed  to  take  the  leading  part  for  the  society  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Mr.  Grey  had  been  educated  an  English  whig,  aiid  con- 
sidered the  opposition  party  as  the  supporters' of  whig  principles ;.  and  in 
his  present  measure  conceived  himself  paving  the  way  for  a  truly  whig 
parliament.  The  rank  and  fortune  of  this  peer  and  commoner,  indepen- 
dent of  their  respective  characters,  and  also  the  taionts,  character  and 
situation  of  other  members,,  afibrd  very  satisfactory  grounds  for  belie v« 
ing  them  actuated  by  constitutional  motives..  It  is  indeed  not' impossible 
to  suppose,  that. subordinate  to  patriotism  mere  .anUoroinisterial  con* 
siderations  might.have  some  weight,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  once  been 
the  advocate  of  reform,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  so  in  the  present  cir- 
canHtances,they  might  hope  to  reduce  him.  to  some  embarrassment,  and 
expose  hinj^to  the  chaige  of  inconsistency.  But  though  such  intentions 
perhaps  operated  in  some  degree  with  some  of  the  members,  there  is 
much  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  friends  of  tlie  people,  as  a  society, 
desired  only  \rhat  they  conceived  ta  be  moderate  reform,  without  having 
the  least  design  to  invade  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  cbnstitudon. 
Their  association  however  was  liable  to  weighty  objections :  these  were 
not  incidental,  but  resulted  from  the  nature,  constitution,  and  proceedinga 
of  the  society,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  their 
two  declared  (AjectSt  extension  of  suf&age,  and  abridgment  of  the  dura* 
tion  of  parliament,  were  both  expressed  in  vague  terms ;  so  that  they 
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might  be,  mifl  in  fact  actnallj  were,  construed  differently  hj  the  diflSprent 
votaries  of  reform :  by  very  many  tbey  were  interpreted  with  ao  grrat 
latitude,  as  to  comprehend  universal  suHraf^e  and  annual  parliaments.  An 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  separately  or  aggregately  re- 
apectable,  as  they  were  desiring  them  to  co-operate  in  producing  an  un- 
defined change  in  the  legislature,  was  a  measure,  however  pure  tn  its 
motives,  very  doubtful  in  its  tendency.  Presuming  the  existence  of 
great  and  radical  abuses,  it  either  supposed  the  incompetency  of  parlia- 
ment to  remedy  evils,  and  consequently  its  insufficiency  for  its  constitu- 
tional purposes ;  or  was  futile  in  desinng  from  the  people  a  cooperatioa 
which  was  nut  wanted.  It  aflernards  appeared  that  this  society  pro- 
posed to  the.  people  to  form  themselves  into  associations  to  petition 
parliament  for  reform.  They  thereby  afforded  a  colourable  .pretext  for 
framing  associations  composed  of  very  different  members,  and  entertain* 
ing  very  ditf^rent  sentiments :  the  friends  of  the  people  eventually  pro- 
duced the  affihated  political  clubs,  which  are  since  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Corresponding  Society,  and  proved  so  dangerous  in  their 
operations. 

To  sound  the  disposition  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grey  intimated  his 
intention  of  arging  parlinmeiitiry  reform  early  in  the  next  session. 
Mr.  Pitt,  totally  regardless  of  the  imputations  which  might  be  made 
against  himself  personally,  mo'^t  unequivocally  reprobated  the  de- 
sign of  the  society  ;  he  was  friendly  to  reform,  peaceably  obtained  and 
bj  general  concurrence,  but  deemed  the  present  season  altogether,  im- 
proper ;  and  was  therefore  inimical  to  tiie  attempt  The  object  of  the 
society  was  to  effort  a  change  by  the  impulse  of  the  people  :  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  the  movement  of  so  forniidahlc  an  engine  ;  tlie  opera- 
tions and  consequences  of  which  were  so  much  calculated  to  outgo  the 
intentions  of  the  mover.  Mr.  Fo,x  did  not  ynn  a  society  whose  objects 
and  proposed  m**ans  were  so  extremely  iiidolinite ;  and  the  notice  was 
received  with  very  strong  and  general  disapprobation.  The  af&liated 
clubs  now  imitating  the  French  jacobins,  rapidly  muhipUed;  the  princi- 
pal assemblage  of  this  sort,  was  the  Lowlon  Correspoiuiinfr  Socieiy ;  the 
secretary  of  these  politicians  was  one  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker ; 
their  ostensible  plan  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  ehoemaker,  and 
others  of  equal  political  ability,  and  importance  in  the  community,  to 
effect  a  change  in  parliament.  The  great  preceptor  of  these  disciples 
was  Thomas  Paine,  whose  second  part  was  now  published,  and  strenu- 
ously exhorted  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
promulgated  in  bis  first ;  it  directed  his  votaries  to  pull  down  every  e>ita- 
blishment  and  level  all  distinctions,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lower  ranks  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  middling  classes  were  infected  with  the  revolutionary  fever  which 
operated  in  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  raving«<.  Thomas  Pame 
was  represented  as  the  minister  of  God,  dispensing  light  to  a  darkened 
world  ;*  the  most  industrious  and  useful  classes  of  the  state  were  seized 
with  a  furious  desire  of  abandoning  their  own  course  of  beneficial  and 
productive  labour,  and  taking  the  management  of  public  affairs  into  their 
own  hands.     All  the  levelling  notions  of  John  Ball,  John  Cade,  and  the 

•  Sec  a  seditions  inoming^  paper  oftltose  days,  callrd  the  Arjjua;  ulsn  dcnio- 
cratical  pamphleta,  and  the  Analytioil  Review  for  1791  and  179i,  fnuttm. 
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fifth  monarchy  men  appeared  to  revive  with  an  immense  addition  of  new 
extravagance.  Government  •  had  considered  the  theoriee' of  TboroaB 
Paine's  first  part  as  such  deviations  from  common  sense,  that  they  ex- 
pected their  intrinsic  ahstlrdity  would  prevent  them  from  doing  any  ac- 
tual mischief,  and  bad  therefore  forborne  a  judicial  animadversion  which 
might  have  given  them  adventitious  importance.  But  when  they  found, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  theoHes  into  practice,  and  that  a 
second  part  of  the  speculative  jargon  added  direct  exhortation  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  that  they  were  very  generally  read  by  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant  classes,  and  producing  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency,  they 
adopted  means  both  for  a  penal  retrospect  and  for  future  prevention.     A. 

Sosecution  was  commenced  against  Paine ;  and  a  proclamation  issued 
ay  21st,  warning  the  people  against  such  writings  and  also  such  cor- 
respondencies with  foreign  parts,  as  might  produce  the  same  or  similar 
effects  ;  and  enjoining  all  magistrates  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  dis- 
cover the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  such  pernicious  works.  A 
copy  of  the  proclamation  being  laid  before  the  houses  of  partiament  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  25th  of  May  :  and  the  discussion  which 
it  underwent  showed  that  a  very  considerable  schism  had  taken  place 
among  the  members  of  opposition.  Mr.  Grey  and  the  fnends  of  the 
people  took  the  most  active  share  in  censuring  the  proclamation,  as 
neither  necessary  nor  useful  fo>'its  ostensible  purpose.  Their  firgu- 
roents  were  that  the  seditious  writings  which  it  professed  an  intention  to 
restrain  had  prevailed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  if  they  were  «o  noxious 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  at  common  law ;  and  on  their  own  hy- 
pothesis that  the  works  in  question  were  dangerous,'  ministers  deserved 
severe  censure  for  not  having  before  employed  proper  means  to  remove 
this  danger.  But  the  prevention  of  seditious  writings  was  not  the  real 
object  of  the  proclamation  :  its  purpose  was  to  disparage  the 'friends  of 
the  people,  to  prevent  paiiiamentary  reform,  and  to  disunite  the  whigs ; 
and  it  was  farther  intended  to  increase  the  influence  of  government  by 
subjecting  to  spies  rjid  informers  all  who  should  differ  from  administra- 
tion. These  sentimental  were  by  no  means  general,  even  among  the 
usual  adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt :  in  both  houses,  many  mcnnbers  accustom- 
ed to  vote  with  opposition  joined  the  minister  upon  this  occasion.*  Con- 
sidering precaution'  against  the  present  rage«of^  innovation  as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  constitution,  and  their  respective  rank,  property  and  dis- 
tinctions, they  joined  in 'supporting  a  measure  calculated,  they  conceiv- 
ed, to  repress  so  alarming  a  spirit.  The  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy, 
abasement  of  rank,  and  confiscation  of  property  under  the  new  French 
system,  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke, 
had  alarmed  many  of  the  chief  nobility  and  great  landed  proprietors  for 
their  own  privileges  and  possessions.  These  with  their  friends  and  ad- 
herents, and  others  who  entertained,  or  pretended  to  entertain,  similar 
sentiments,  without  forming  a  junction  with  the  ministers,  voted  on  the 
same  side,  on  subjects  that  respected  the  French  revolution  or  any  of 
its  doctrines.  lu  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the 
roarquia  of  Lansdowne  only  spoke  against  the  proclamation  :  from  this 
time  ceased  the  great  whig  confederacy,  which  during  the  principal  part 

•  See  Parnsmentary  llcbntes  of  Msy  25th,  1792. 
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of  the  two  fiarmer  reigns  bad  been  predominant ;  and  during  the  pnaent 
was  so  powerful  as  to  have  repeated]/  ejected  the  ministen  agreeable  to 
the  crown. 

On  this  occasion  the  heir  apparent  for  the  firat  time  deliTered  his  sen- 
timents in  parliament.  His  highness  considering  the  critical  state  of 
affiurs,  as  requiring  from  every  friend  to  his  country,  a  manifestation  of 
the  principles  which  he  was  resolved  to  support^  and  the  more  strongly 
in  proportion  to  his  rank  and  consequence  in  the  country,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — "  When  a  sabject  of  such  magnitude  is  before  the 
house,  I  should  be  deficient  in  ray  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  un- 
mindful of  thai  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution,  and  inattentive 
to  the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  if  I  did  not 
state  to  the  world  my  opinion  on  the  present  subject  of  deliberation.  I  was 
educated  in  the  princij^  of  the  British  constitution,  and  shall  ever  pre- 
serve its  maxims :  I  shall  ever  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  people;  as  on  those  constitutional  principles,  carried  uni- 
formly into  practice,  the  happiness,  of  these  realms  depends,  I  am  deter- 
mined as  far  as.  my  interest  can  have  any  force,  to  give  them  my  firm 
and  constant  support*  The  question  at  issue  is  in  fact,  whether  the  con- 
stitotion  is  or  is  not  to  be  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  untried 
Uieory  are  to  cpnquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  practice ; 
whether  those  laws  under  which  we  have  flourished  for  such  a  series  of 
years,  are  to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  a 
person  neariy  and  deariy  interested  in  the  welfare,  and  I  shall  emphatical- 
ly fvdd  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  principles 
6f  my  own  mind,  if  I  did  not  come  forward  and  declare  my  disapproba- 
tion of  the  seditious  writings  which  have  occasioned  the  motion  before 
your  lordships.  My  interest  is  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  so  inseparable,  that  uuless  both  parties  concurred,  the 
happiness  of  neither  could  exist.  On  this  great  and  this  solid  basis,  I 
ground  my  vote  for  joining  in  the  address  which  approves  of  the  procla- 
mation. I  exist  by  the  love>  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake  so  long  as  I  live."  The 
patriotic  sentiments,  so  forcibly  and  impressively  declared  in  the  manly 
nnd  dignified  eloquence  of  the  rojral  speaker,  conveyed  very  great  and 
general  satisfaction  to  all  his  hearers,  who  loved  their  country,  to  what* 
ever  party  they  might  adhere. 

Among  the  applicants  for  reform  this  year  were  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland^  from  which  certain  petitioners  stated  flagrant  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  reveoues,  and  also  other  grievances,  that,  if  proved, 
would  have  demaoded  redress ;  but  the  aUegattqhs  not  having  been  sup* 
ported  by  proof,  the  motions  arising  from  the  petitions  were  negatived 
by  a  great  majority. 

Great  complaints  Tery  generally  and  justly  prevailed  at  this  time  of 
the  police  of  London.  The  British  capital  surpasses  in  populousness 
all  European  cities ;  in  opulence  any  city  throughout  the  known  world. 
With  wealth  comes  luxury,  which  IVequently  es^ends  beyond  the  pos- 
sessors of  riches,  pervades  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  produces 
hafaatual  wants,  that  cannqt  be  supplied  but  by  criminal  means.  In  a 
city  abounding  with  every  pleasufe  that  can  captivate  the  human  heart, 
excess  and  debauchery  ni^uratty  exist  The  freedom  of  the  country 
does  not  permit  the  same  means  of  prevention  as  under  absolute  go- 
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TemmeaU ;  hence  dissipatioD  ripens  into  profligacy,  profligacy  rises  into 
crimiDal  enormity.  In  London  the  temptations  are  povtrerful  and  aeductire  . 
to  those  indulgences  which  corruptprinciple,  vitiate  character^  and  waste 
property.  Thence  arises  the  desire  of  seizhig  by  frauds  theft,  or  force, 
the  substance  of  others  aa  the  means  of  vice.  The  practicability  of 
plunder  is  much  greater,  and  the  materials  of  depredation  mueh  more 
numerous,  valuable,  and  accessible,*  than  in  any  other  city  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Besides  the  profligate  of  our  own  country, 
London,  like  ancient  Rome,']'  is  tbe  receptacle  of  exotic  wickedness. 
Every  adventurer,  who,  from  the  poverty  of  his  own  country,  personal 
incapacity,  idleness  or  dissipation,  cannot  earn  a  competent  subsistence 
at  home,  flocks  into .  Englflmd,  and  preys  upon  the  metropolis.  Hence 
arises  a  very  great  increase  of  vice  and  depredation,  in  their  various  de- 
partments, but  above  all,  in  t)ial  parent  of  crime,  <  gaming^  This  de- 
strttctive  propensity  within  thirty  yisars  far  surpassed  the  most  extrava* 
gant  excesses  of  former  times  :  descending  from  the  great  it  pervaded 
the  middle  and  lower  conditions  of  life,  and  generated  many  enormities. 
Akin  to  this  propensity,  and  originating  in  the  same  desire  of  acquisition 
without  industry,  is  the  spirit  of  chimerical  adventure  in  lotteries,  funds, 
and  other  subjects  of  hasardpus  project  Though  this  spirit  enriched  several 
votaries,  it  empoverished  many  more  ;  and  sent  them,  with  the  habits  of 
indulgence  which  had  been  cherished  during  the  season  of  temporary 
success  and  aerial  hopes,  to  increase  the  number  of  (hose  who  find  in 
fraud  and  rapine  the  means  of  luxurioas. enjoyments.  From  these  and 
many  collateral  causes,  sprang  a  va^  .and  irtcreasing  variety  of  criipes 
against  the  police  of  the  country  ;  against  thie  persons,  habitations,  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  .  A  multiplicity  of  rules  ai^d  ordinances  had 
been  enacted  at  divers  periods  and  difierent  occasioBs^  but  bad  experi- 
mentally proved  unequal  to  the  ends  proposed,  for'  want  of  sufficient 
powers  being  lodged  m  the  magistracy  and  its  agents,  to  discover  and 
suppress  in  a  summary  and  expeditious  manner,  whatever  had  a  visiblo 
tendency  to  disturb  the  pubUo  tranquillity.-  The  justices  of  the  peace 
were  formerly  men  of  rank,  property,  character,  a^d  consideration  in  the 
country  where  they  were  commissioned  to  act :  such  gentlemen  gratni* 
tously  administered  justice.  The  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  preva* 
lent  among  our  ancestors  did  not  afford  that  complication  of  misbeha- 
viour and  of  transgressions  for  which  such  a  multiplicity  of  laws  in 
modern  times  have  been .  provided.  But  with  the  modes  of  artificial 
life,'  and  the  improvements  of  oivilized  society,  the  modes  of  crime  also 
taultiplied ;  and  the  once  venerable  oflice  of  justice  of  the  peace  became 
at  last  too  fatiguing  and  burthensome  for  people  of  opulence  and  dis* 
tinction.  Their  unwillingness  to  accept  of  so  heavy  a  chai^  obliged 
the  ruling  powers  .to  apply  to  individuals  of  inferior  character,  who,  in 
Bccepting.of  it,  had  an  eye  to  the  profits  and  emoluments  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  their  judicial  powers.  From  the  period  nHien  that  ho- 
nourahle  and  weighty  office  was  thi^s  degraded,  it  lostt  by  degrees,  the 
reverence  in  which  it  had  been  held.  Venal  and  mercenary  persons 
were  ttppointed,  whose  base  practices  became  so  notorious^  that  they 
drew  geneml  odium  and  contempt  both  upon  tliemsehes  and  their  fooo- 

*  See  Mr.  ColqiAoun'ii  Treatiie  on  the  police,  pa^dnu 
f  8eeJuiFensW>^it44«  i>i- 
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iionfl.  Hence  the  yilifyitig  appellation  of  a  trading  putUe  was  at  last 
applied,  with  too  much  reason,  to  man/  of  those  who  estercised  that  of- 
iice.  To  rectify  the  abuses  imputed  to  these,  and  to  place  the  oflice 
itself  o»a  footing  of  respectability  proportionate  to  its  importance,  in 
the  beginning  of  March  a  bill  was  introduced,  with  the  coontenance  and 
approbation  of  government,  into  the  lower  house.  Different  offices  were 
to  be  established  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  for  the  prompt  administration  of  those  parts  of  justice  which  are 
within  the  cognizance  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Three  justices  were 
to  sit  in  each  of  these  offices,  with  a  salary  of  d&300  a  year  to  eaeh : 
they  were  to  be  prohibited  from  taking  fees  individually ;  and  the  money 
from  the  fees  paid  into  all  the  offices,  was  to  be  collected  and  appUed 
to  the  paymelit  of  their  salaries  and  official  expenses.  That  the  law 
might  have  a  preventive  operation  as  well  as  a  penal,  a  clause  was  in* 
seried  vesting  in  constables  a  power  to  apprehend  people  who  did  not 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  and  empowering  the  justices 
to  commit  them  as  vagabonds.  There  were,  it  appeared  from  evidence, 
large  gangs  of  the  most  desperate  villains,  who  were  notorious  thieves, 
lived  by  no  other  means  than  plunder,  infested  every  street  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  put  the  person  and  property  of  every  individual  passenger 
in  danger  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Various  objections  were 
made  to  the  bill  as  an  intrenchment  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  an 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  but  on  investigation  and  inquiry,  the 
necessity  of  it  was  found  so  strong  as  to  overrule  the  arguments  of  its 
opponents,  and  it  w«»  passed  by  a  considerable  majority. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  innocent  and  in- 
dustrious against  the  profligate  and  atrocious,  the  wisely  generous  Raw- 
don  resumed  his  efforts  for  affording  relief  to  the  unfortunate,  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  relating  to  debtors  and  creditors.  His  lordship's  gene- 
jal  object  was,  on  one  hand  ia  compel  the  debtor  to  give  up  all  that  he 
possessed,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  creditor,  after  such  a  cession  of 
eflects,  from  confining  the  debtor  in  jail  for  life.  His  lordship,  with 
discriminating^  justice  equal  to  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  sought  the 
reciprocal  benefit  of  both  debtor  and  creditor.  He  proposed  that  no  man, 
to  gratify  a  malignant  disposition,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
fellow  creature  in  perpetual  imprisonment,  merely  on  choosing  to  pay 
him  four-pence  a  day ;  and  that  no  man  should  continue  in  prison  to  the 
injury  of  his  creditor,  to  revel  in  luxury  on  property  which  might  pay  his 
debts.  As  the  subject  was  of  very  great  importance,  and  required  a  full 
and  minute  discussion  of  principles,  and  a  very  nice  discrimination  of 
circumstances  and  cases,  it  was  recommended  to  his  lordship  to  post- 
pone its  introduction  till  the  following  session,  by  which  time  it  might 
be  maturely  weighed ;  hU  lordship  consenting,  for  the  present  withdrew 
the  bill. 

The  slave  trade  this  session  again  occupied  the  commons,  and  was 
also  considered  by  the  lords.  In  the  lower  house,  the  abolitionists  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  the  main  question,  were  divided  as  to  the  time  when 
the  suppression  should  take  place.  At  last,  at  the  instance  of  Messrs. 
Dundas  and  Addington,  it  was  agreed  that  the  trade  should  cease  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1796.  In  the  house  of*  lords,  the  same  arguments 
were  used  that  had  been  employed  on  both  sides  by  the  commons.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  in  the  house  of 
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peers,  mnde  a  very  able,  comprehensire,  and  impreanve  apeech,  against 
tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Tfai»  royal  eenator  rejected  ail  fanciful 
theories,  argued  from  plain  and  atubbom  factS)  and  took  for  kia  guide 
experience,  the  onlj  unerring  director  of  the  stateeroan  and  Wawgiver. 
Indeed  bia  repeated  orations  on  this  subject  exhibited  and  enforced  eveiy 
argument,  from  either  huoianitj,  justice,  political  and  commercial  expe* 
diency,  that  could  be  adduced ;  and  his  clear  and  manly  reasonings  con- 
stitute the  most  satisfactory  and  eomplete  treatise  -which  has  hitherto  ap* 
peered  on  that  side  of  the  question.  The  majority  of  the  peers  concurred 
with  his  highness  in  opposing  the  abolition ;  but  Uie  final  determination  of 
the  question  was  postponed  to  the  Ibucceeding  year. 

Among  the  national  objects  which  engrossed  this  session  of  parlia* 
ment,  was  the  state  of  our  forests.  Commissioners  appointed  to  inspect 
the  crown  lands  reported  that  the  principal  resermr  of  mateitaJe  for  our 
navy,  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  was  in  such  a  condition,  that  unless 
proper  attention  were  bestowed  immediately,  th^re  would  be  no  timber 
fit  for  public  service  for  many  years ;  but  that  if  adequate  care  were  em* 
ployed,  in  a  short  time  it  might  yield  a  considerable  quantity.  Impressed 
by  their  representations,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  to  enclbse  certain  parts 
of  the  Now  Forest,  .for  promoting  tlie  growth  of  timber.  Very  strong 
objections  were  made  to  this  proposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  of 
w4]ich  many  of  the*  members  professed  to  think  it  a  job  for  the  private- 
emolument  of  Mr.  Rose,  secretaiy  to  the  treasury,  instead  of  a  tiational 
object.  In  the  house  of  peers  it  was  strbngfy  reprobated,  particularly 
by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  was  finally  relinquished*    ' 

Mr.  Dundas  having  in  his  official  capacity,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
learned  the  many  difficulties  which,  through  their  tiioughtlessness  and 
ignorance  of  business,  our  gallant  supporters  often  experience  in  the  re* 
covery  of  their  wages  and  prize  money,  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the 
obstacles,  and  prevent  the  frauds.  When  the  tfill  was  passed,  Mr.  Dun* 
das  sent  a  printed  account  of  the  spirit,  tendency,  and  provisions  of  this 
new  act;  to  all  the  parochial  clergy  in  Britain,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits, 
and  explained  to  sailors  and  their  connexions.  Since  that  time  the  im« 
postures  which  before  were  so  frequently  practised  by  personating  in* 
dividuals,  forging  wills,  and  other  criminal  artifices,  aro  very  rarely  at- 
tempted. 

In  bringing  forward  his  plan^  of  ftiance,  -Mr.  Pitt  showed  the  national 
revenue  to  be  in  such  a  fkvourable  state,  that  a  diminution  of  the  public 
burthens  might  be  reasonably  expected.  The  taxes  for  the  year  1791 
had  produced  iS  16,730,000,  exceeding  the  average  of  the  last  four  yeara 
£500,000 ;  afler  subtracting  from  which  the  sum  total  of  the  expendi* 
tures,  which  amounted  by  the  reductions  proposed  to  £15,811,000,  the 
permanent  income  would  exceed  the  permanent  expense,  including  the 
million  annually  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  by 
no  less  than  £400,000.  The  applies  wanted  for  the  present  year  would 
amount  to  £6,654,000,  for  which  the  means  provided  constituted  a  sum 
that  exceeded  the  former  by  £37,000.  From  the  foregoing  statement, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that  the  surplus  would  enable  government  to  take 
off  such  taxes  as  bore  chiefly  on  the  poorer  classes,  to  die  amount  of  one 
half  of  that  snm  t  and  to  appropriate  the  other  half  to  the  diminution  of 

•  February  inft. 
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the  public  debts.  B7  the  methods  projected  for  the  redempdoa  ef  ibis 
debt,  £36,000,000  would  be  piid  off  xn  the  tptce  of  fifteen  jrean ;  ta- 
warda  which  the  iotereat  of  the  sums  aDuually  redeemed  would  be  qairied 
to  the  sioking  fund,  till  the  annual  aum  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  that  debt  amounted  to  £4,000,000.  Thia  favourable  state  of  lh« 
finances  arose  from  the  actual  proaperitj  of  the  nation,  which,  though 
arrived  at  an  eminent  degree,  had  not  3^  ailaiiied  that  summit  of  grandeur 
and  felicity  that  lay  within  the  reach  of  its  induatiy  and  mamfold  abilitieB. 
During  the  divcussion  on  the  ways  and  meant,  several  severe  atrictures 
were  made  on  the  mischiefs  of  latteries,  in  wanting  th*  property  and  oor> 
mpting  the  morels  of  the  lower  classes.  Minialers  refjied,  that  the  lot- 
tery was  a  tax  upon  adventure,  which  would  exist  though  it  were  not 
taxed ;  it  was  no  reason  to  forbear  ■  productive  sowce  of  revenue,  (bat 
its  subject  might  be  abused.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  Hr.  Dundas 
laid  b^ore  the  house  bis  annual  statemMit  of  the  income  and  eipenditure 
of  British  India.  In  the  preceding  session  the  surplus,  aAer  deducting 
all  charges,  was  £1,409,000,  applicable  to  the  redaction  of  the  company's 
debt,  and  to  purchase  an  investment.  The  actual  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  he  stated  at  £7,350,000  ;  the  sum  remaining,  too 
gether  with  that  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  imported  goods,  amounted 
to  £991,000,  froin  which  deducting  (he  interest  paid  at  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  the  surplus  of  the  whole  was  between  three  and  j£400,000. 
From  a  general  review  it  appeared,  that  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  in- 
terast  of  the  debt,  had  nearly  exhausted  the  whole  revenue  of  India  and.ths 
profiu  of  the  sales  ;  and  that  a  debt  had  been  contracted  of  |gl,T82,3S8, 
arising  from  the  purchase  of  investments.  Notwithstanding  tbe  increase 
of  the  India  debt,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  the  affairs  of  tbe  company  to  bo 
on  no  worse  a  footing  at  the  commencement  of  1793  (ban  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  1791^  and  they  had  been  improved  at  home  by  the  payment 
ofdebbtotheamountof  £694,000  and  by  an  increase  of  money  in  tbeii 
treisury,  amounting  to  £S41,400.  Thus  afler  a  war  of  eight  months, 
tbe  company's  financaa  were  only  the  worse  by  £276,000.  On  the  IJIth 
of  June,  the  session  terminated  with  a  speech  from  (he  throne,  in  which 
hie  majesty,  mentioning  tbe  state  of  afbirs  in  Europe,  declared  his  own 
intention  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

While  so  many  important  concerns  both  internal  and  cootiBental  lo- 
lerested  (he  British  nation,  a  war  breaking  out  in  India,  engaged  a  COi^ 
sderabte  share  of  the  public  allention.  The  peace  of  Hangilora,  caused 
by  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Saib's  strength,  endured  no  longer  than  his 
deficiencies  lasted.  Inheriting  the  views  and  passions  of  bis  father,  he 
sought  (he  empire  of  India,  and  as  a  step  to  its  attainment,  the  expulsioa 
of  the  English,  his  most  powerful  rivals.  For  several  yean  he  had  bees 
collecting  and  disciplining  large  armies  ;  and  though  hopeless  of  a«stst> 
ance,  either  from  France  or  the  native  powers,  was  not  afraid  singly  to 
provoke  England  to  war.  The  English  government  in  Indrs,  well  in- 
formed of  his  designs,  was  suiBcienlly  prepared  for  counteraction.  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Indian  territories,  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  had  corrected  abuses,  restored  pros- 
perity and  extended  revenue  through  British  India.  Sir  John  Macpbei- 
sen  eucceeded  Mr.  Hastings  as  governor  general,  and  imitated  in  peaoe- 
theplans  of  economy  which  his  predecessor  had  concerted  and  execut- 
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«d,  KB  firmly  and  constantly  as  was  possibly  consistent  with  the  necea- 
sary.  expenditure  of  multiplied  wars;  he  thereby  surmounted  the  peooiii- 
ary  d;fficiiiti(^s  in  which  the  executive  government  was  unavoidably  in« 
volved.  He  liquidated  the  civil  and  military  debts  which  had  been  incur* 
red,  and  established  such  a  system  for  reducing  expenditure  and  improv« 
ing  income,  as  greatly  facilitated  the  bene/Scial  administration  of  the 
board  of  control.  Lord  Cornwallis  being  sent  out  to  India,  in  Spring 
1786,  and  with  the  double  appointment  of  governor-general  and  comman- 
der in  chief,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and  found  the  different 
presidencies  in  rising  prosperity.  He  availed  himself  with  moderation, 
firmness,  and  temper,  of  the  best  arrangements  of  his  predecessors,  and 
introduced  several  new  regulations  that  contributed  farther  to  the  public 
welfare,  including  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  natives.  In  Madras 
and  Bombay,  atfaira  were  proportionably  flourishing ;  the  British  presi- 
dencies were  also  secured  by  a  very  powerful  military  force.  The  Ni- 
xam  and  the  Mahrattas,  aa  well  as  less  considerable  powers  in  the  south- 
era  parts  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  alliance  with  the  English.  Such  waa 
the  state  of  India  when  Tippoo  Saib  commenced  hostilities  by  attacking 
our  ally  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  whose  dominions  the  English  had  gua- 
ranteed with  Tippoo'a  consent  at  the  late  peace.  The  council  of  Ma- 
dras remonstrated,  and  attempted  amicable  mediation,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  protect  our  ally,  the  supreme  government 
of  Bengal  declared  war  against  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  in  June  1790, 
general  Meadows  from  the  Carnatic,  invaded  Tippoo's  dominions,  while 
general  Abercrombie  from  the  west,  having  conquered  Cannamore,  ad-> 
vanced  towards  Seringapatam.  Tippoo,  with  masterly  skill,  eluded 
all  Meadows's  ablest  efforts  to  bring  him  to  battle,  and  af\er  a  long  and 
tiresome  succession  of  marches  and  countermarches,  with  aeveral  skir- 
inishes,  the  English  general  was  obliged  by  the  rainy  season  to  return  to 
Madras.  Nor  were  Abercrombie's  exertions  after  the  reduction  of  Can- 
namore during  the  first  campaign,  attended  with  any  decisive  efforts. 
Though  the  campaign  in  all  its  operations,  very  honorably  displayed  Bri- 
tish valor  and  conduct,  yet  it  did  not  answer  expectations,  and  lord  Com* 
.wallia  himself  judged  it  expedient  to  take  the  field  the  following  year. 
In  March  1791,  he  proceeded  to  Mysore  by  the  eastern  Ghauts;  and 
having  surmounted  the  passes,  he  attacked  Bangalore,  the  second  city 
of  the  Mysorean  empire.  Tippoo  marched  to  its  relief:  for  so  import- 
ant an  object  ventured  a  pitched  battle,  was  defeated,  and  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm.  Lord  Corn  wallia  now  proceeded  towards  the  capital  of 
Mysore,  whither  Abercrombie  was  also  advancing  with  the  western  ar- 
my. In  the  month  of  May  ho  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringa- 
patam,  where  he  found  Tippoo  very  strongly  posted,  and  protected  in 
firont  and  flank  by  swamps  and  mountains :  not  deterred  by  these  dtfli- 
culties,  the  British  general  attacked  the  enemy,  and  tliough  the  Mysore- 
ans  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  compd- 
led  them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  capital.  The  sun  was 
about  to  set  when  the  victorious  English,  pursuing  the  enemy,  first  be- 
held Seringapatam  rising  upon  an  islend,  in  all  the  splendor  of  Asiatic 
magnificence,  decorated  with  sumptuous  buildings,  encircled  by  moat 
beautiful  gardens,  and  defended  by  strong  and  extensive  fortifications. 
The  grand  object  of  their  pursuit  now  appeared  to  the  English  within 
llteir  immediate  graitp  :  but  disasters  which  no  foresight  could  have  an- 
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ticipated,  and  no  wiadom  could  h&va  prevented,  now  obstructed  its  at- 
tminnrienL     A  corariDg  army  wbb  neceasary  while  they  were  carrying  on 
the  aiege,  both  for  supporting  their   opefHlions,   aud  for  commandintt  the 
country,  to  secure  the  conveyance  of  provisions.      When  lord  Comwal- 
lis  set  out  oo  this  expedition,  lie  had  trusted  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Mfthmttfts,  but  was  disappointed.     Still  expecting  geneml  Abercrorobie, 
lie  marched  up  the  Caverr,  to  secure  and  facilitnle  the  advance  of  the 
the  river  cuddenly  swelling,  rendered  the  junction  of 
iracticable.     The  troops  fVom  Bombay  leluctantly 
',  departed  for  thewesfeVn  coiet,  exposed  to  all  tha 
I  which  was  then  raging  on  the  Malabar  side  of  the 
atlia  having  halted  some  days  lo  cover  the  retreat  of 
med  it  expedient  to  defer  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
npaign,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  ra* 
nt  country  and  forts,  securing  communication  widi 
plentiful  supplies  of  provision,  and  making  other  dis- 
incing  the  inTeslment  ns  soon  as  the  monsoon  should 
t  difficult  and  most  important  acquisitions  during  the 
mpaign,  were  Nundydroog,  the  capital  of  a  rich  dia- 
)g,  or  the  Rock  of  Death,  a  fortress  which  command- 
he  country  between   Bangalore  and  Seringapatara. 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  joined  the  British  army, 
and  on  the  fith  of  February  the  British  host  once 
re  Tippoo's  capital.     On  the  7th,  soon  after  mid* 
1  the  sultan's  lines,  forced  his  camp,  gained  a  corn- 
impelled  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  cily.    Tha 
arriving,  a  juaction   waa  effected  bett>'een   Aber- 
nmander  in  chief,  and  the  city  was  invested  on  every 
side.     Seringapatara  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  almost  isosceles  :  two 
sides  are  washed  by  the  river,  while  the  third  is  joined  to  the  country. 
On  this,  the  western  side,  as  naturally  the  most  accessible,  the  fprtifi* 
cations  are  the  strongest :  aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  British  gena- 
ral,  irutead  of  directing  his  main  attack  from  the  islond,  resolved  to  make 
bis  assault  across  the  river.     The  trenches  were  open,  the  siege  was 
advaocing  with  great  rapidity,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  commen- 
cing an  immediate  assault.     The  sultan  seeing  himself  hemmed  in  on 
eveiy  side,  importuned  by  the  people  to  terminate  the  war,  and  fearing 
sedition  if  he  refused,  at  last  sued  for  peace,  which  was  gtanied  him  oa 
the  following  conditions:  first,  that  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his  do- 
minions to  the  allied  powers ;  secondly,  that  he  should  pay  three  crores 
and  thirty  Iscks  of  rupees  ;*  thirdly,  that  he  should  unequivocally  re- 
store all  the  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans  from  the 
lime  of  Hyder  Ally ;  and  fourthly,  that  two   of  his  three  eldest  sons 
should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  (he  trea- 
ty.    Agreeably  to   these  terms,  the  treasure  began  to  be  csrried  to  the 
British  camp,  and  on  the  36th,  the  young  princes  were  conducted  to  Lord 
Corawallie.     This  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp :  mean- 
while Tippoo  made  some  attempts  to  retard  the  eieiution  of  (he  ircaty, 
bnt  lord  Cornnallis  issuing  orders  for  recommencing  the  siege,  he  aub- 
laitted  to  all  the  Britiab  demands  ;  and  the  pesce  was  finally  concluded 

•About  4,135,000(. 
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on  the  19th  of  March.  Thus  ended  a  war  which  delivered  the  company 
from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
the  roost  powerful  of  its  neighhours;  constantly  inclined,  from  interest 
and  connexion,  to  unite  with  France.  The  territories  of  which  Tippoo 
was  divested,  were  divided  between  the  three  allied  powers,  in  diree 
equal  portions.  This  act  of  good  faith  to  our  allies,  and  the  separate  ar- 
rangements made  by  Lord  Corn  wallis,  with  the  nabobs  of  Cede  and  the 
Carnatic,  as  well  as  the  priftcipal  native  rajahs,  left  a  very  honourable 
and  advantageous  impression  of  British  justice  on  the  memory  of  the  na- 
tives. Lord  GorawaHis  and  general  Meadows,  with  ^reat  generosity, 
resigned  their  share  of  the  plunder  to  the  reat  of  the  army.  His  lordship 
having  reduced  this  potent  enemy,  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  territory  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  edtan  of  Mysore. 
Several  British  gentlemen  had  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  by  this  means  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Among  other  valuable  information, 
they  had  learned  the  ancient  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues  through- 
out India.  By  conversancy  in  the  Persian  and  Indostan  tongues,  both 
civil  and  military  officers  discovered  that  the  system  of  collection  in  My- 
sore was  extremely  productive,  without  oppressing  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  its  chief  ad  vanlage  arose  from  the  imposts  being  fixed,  so  that  ac- 
counts were  simplified,  and  the  oppressions  of  intermediate  agents  were 
sot  suffered  to  exist. .  His  lordship,  from  the  knowledge  which  h« 
had  acquired  coBceming  Indian  systems  of  finance,  extended  his  improve* 
ments  to  Bengal,  and  other  settiements  in  India.* 

*  Se«  Anaaal  Register,  1  T9t, 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


The  Freodi  revolution  chiefly  eng«gef  the  Btteation  of  the  continent  and  of 
Britain.-.Thc  Bntiah  i^vernment  itiU  resolred  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
§tm  of  France.— Catbarine*^  vitwa  respecting  Folaiid-^he  desires  to  embroil 
Wr  poverful  ncighboura  in  var  with  France— caotious  prudence  of  Leopold.-^ 
Coavention  at  Pilnits  between  the  chief  poarera  of  Germany. -^I'he  parties 
diaavow  hoatiie  intenlions  againat  France.— The  French  king  notifiea  totorei(pi 
princes  hia  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution-answers  of  the  different  powers. 
-^Circtiiar  note  of  the  emperor.— Sweden  and  Hussia  urge  the  German  powers 
to  actjre  hostilities*  but  without  effect — Proceedings  in  France.— Meeting  of 
the  aeooad  national  assembly— they  conceive  internal  rerolution  a  reason  for 
changing  the  law  of  nations.— Seiaure  of  Avignon -^Operations  of  the  French 
exiles  at  CobIentx..~The  king  urges  them  to  return— rapid  diminution  of  the 
king's  power. — General  chartcter  of  the  Fremrh  nation — violent  passions^  ar- 
dour of  pursuit*  and  energy  of  action— the  aame  character  appears  in  their  re- 
ligioas,  Kiyal,  and  democrattcal  enthusiasm— progresa  of  republicanism.— In- 
tngyea  between  the  l^aKsts  and  republican  leaders— from  the  emptiness  of 
the  royal  coffers  are  unavailing — The  king  refuses  to  attempt  his  escape.— 
]>iff*erent  views  of  the  emigrant  princea  and  of  the  noblea'-of  foreign  potea* 
tatea.— Disputes  between  the  French  government  and  the  elector  of  Trevea.-^ 
The  princea  of  the  empire  headed  by  the  emperor  and  aupported  by  Prussia 
form  aeonfederaey  for  defending  their  righta.— Sudden  death  of  the  emperor. 
— Prepantions  of  the  kinr  of  Sweden.— Assaaoinatioo  of  that  heroic  prince^— 
The  French  government  demands  of  Austria  and  Piusaia  the  ctiaavowal  of  a^oa- 
cert  hostile  to  France.— Basis  of  tranquillity  proposed  by  Francia  and  Frederick 
Urilliam.— French  declare  war  a^nst  Austria  and  Prusaia.— Counter  decta- 
ntioii.— The  duke  of  Brunswick  la  appointed  general  of  the  combined  armiea 
of  Ociraany.-.-Preparationa  of  France  and  distribution  of  the  armies.— The 
French  invade  the  Austrian  Netherlands — ^tlieir  first  operations  are  desultory 
and  unsuccessful— unprovided  state  of  their  armies— is  imputed  to  treachery. 
— Dispositions  of  government  to  remedy  this  defect..-The  duke  of  Brunswick 
arrives  at  CoUentc-The  allied  powera^isinformed  concerning  the  disposition 
air  the  French  nation— under  thia  misinfbnnation  they  concert  the  plan  of  the 
eampaign— they  propose  to  invade  France  and  restore  monarchy ^-maaifesto  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick— threatena  more  than  its  authors  can  execute— Unwise 
and  hurtful  to  the  cause. —State  of  parties  in  France— the  manifesto  combines 
diversity  of  sentiment  into  unanimous  determination  to  resist  foreign  interfer- 
ence—horriea  the  downfall  of  kingly  power— and  completely  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  its  fVaroers.— Proceedings  at  Parta-^ower  of  the  jacobins— the  aans- 
calottes— dccreea  for  raising  a  jacobin  army  and  punishing  refractory  prieats— 
the  king  riefuses  his  sanction.— La  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris.>.bat  is  obliged  to 
fly— he  leaves  the  French  army  and  aurrenders  to  the  Austriana.— French  en- 
thoatasm  on  the  approach  of  the  combined  annies.-.-Anniversary  of  July  14th. 
—The  Marseilloia-pamsve  citixens.— The  mayor  of  Paria  in  the  name  of  hU 
constituents  demanda  the  depoaition  of  the  king— Proceedini^  of  the  10th 
of  August^-a  banditti  assault  the  Tuilleries— valour  of  the  Swiss  guards«- 
they  are  overpowered  and  massacred  by  the  savage  mob.— The  royal  family 
carried  prisoners  to  the  temple— deposition  of  the  king— plan  of  provisionary 
government   drawn   up   by  Briasot— manifestoea  to  French  and  to  foreign 
powers— plan  of  a  convention— persecution  of  the  unyielding  priests.— Church 
plate  is  sent  to  the  mint  and  the  bells  are  turned  into  cannon.— Domieiliary 
viaits.— Massacrea  of  September— atrocious  barbarity  towards  the  princess 
Lamballe.— Meeting  of  the  national  convention.— Bngliab  societies  sddress  the 
coBTiatioa  with  ceafratulattont  and  pimM»-accompany  their  eotmaemlsitiont 
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with  ■  gift  of  «baei.~The  conrspondins  (aciel;,  by  iu  tecreUtr  Tbomu  H»»" 

dy,  ihoeauker,  invLlei  (be  PrencU  republic  to  fraiemiiy  wiih  Briiain— The 

con*eTilion  betievei  the  bowU  of  tucb  refarmen,  thit  they  ipejtk  Ihe  voice  of 

theBriii»h  nition— thU  belief  iniuence«  their  politiol  conduct  — Schemes  of 

tJ»con»eiilnm  for  brocurinj;  the  property  of  othrr  e on ntfic»— Proceed inffj  of 

ie  enter*  Fiance  mil  wlrincei  toward*  Cbmnpai^. 

reneraljOccupieii  ■trong  posilion,— The  duke  of 

on  or  the  French.— Dumouriei  cnien  (he  Neiher- 

Jemippe,  and  reduce*  tlie  coumry.i-The  French 

olutioniu  all  neighbouring  atalei  —Noted  decree 

iginK  foreign  nalioni  lo  reTolution.— The  French 

to  treaties  with  Britain— Effecu  in  BKt»n  fnm 

eding*.— Ant!-con*tit«tional  ferment  during  the  i«- 

idblican*  confidently  hope  for  a  change— Alarm  of 

jiion.— Mr.  Beetea'i  aaaociaticn  agamit  republieana 

rally  joined— and  n*ea  an  hiiport»ni  turn  lo  public 

eatbemililia-'kadaC  Hcb  a  criaia  aummonj  pariia- 

thus  eSected  sogr«at  a  change  in  Indcwtui 

the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  oq  the  revoluliona  of  Poiaod  and 
Fraoce.    From  the  admirtttion  of  virtue,  or  from  the  enmily  of  ambition, 

Knnces  and  aubjecta  were  warmly  interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  gal- 
int,  moderate,  and  discriminating  votaries  of  rational  liberty  in  Poland, 
bat  they  wore  still  more  universally  and  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  furioua 
proceedings  of  deraocratical  and  anarchical  license  in  Franoe.  Every 
fnend  of  human  rights  regarded  the  Polish  establishment  of  diffijsed  free, 
dom  w^h  complacency  and  satisfaction ;  but  he  rejoiced  at  it  on  account 
of  the  Poles  themselves,  without  considering  his  own  security  or  intercat 
■  M  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  men  who  confined  their  views  to 
a»ir  own  country.  In  contemplating  France,  whether  with  a  friendly 
hosble,  or  impartial  regard,  every  neighbouring  beholder  saw  that  tha 
conduct  of  the  Gallic  revolutionists  would  and  must  influenco  other  ni- 
lions.  The  principles  and  proceedings,  whether  deserving  praise  re- 
probation, or  a  mwtnre  of  both,  were  general  in  their  object,  and  ener- 
getic in  their  operation  ;  and  their  effects,  happy  or  miserobie,  evidemly 
must  be  extensive.  The  monarcha  of  the  continent,  conscious  that  eveo 
moderate  and  rational  liberty  was  by  no  means  con.sistent  with  their 
own  respactire  governments,  regarded  with  alann  a  system,  tending  not 
Merely  lo  reatram,  but  to  crush  and  annihilate  monarchv.  Britain  de- 
clared her  nwolmion  not  to  interiore  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France- 
bnt  the  other  sovereigns  by  no  means  concurred  in  disclaiming  such  iol 
tontiona ;  indeed  some  of  them  were  severally  predisposed  (o  a  very  coo, 
trary  policy.  Since  the  peace  of  Werela,  a  close  intercourse  had  mb- 
nsted  between  Catharine  and  Gustavus.  The  ambitious  empress,  foUed 
in  the  expectations  with  which  she  had  begun  Ihe  Turkish  war,  saw  . 
freah  barrier  rising  agmnst  her  power  in  the  establishment  of  Polish  in- 
dependence which,  if  fl.iftered  to  Bi.quire  strenatfi  and  stability.  wouM 
counteract  her  future  projects :  she  therefore  resolved  lo  crush  the  new- 
bom  freedom.  Austria  and  Prusain  oiity  possessed  the  power  of  ob- 
■truoting  her  dengns;  and  though  they  w^re  at  ,.reaent  upon  amioabia 
torma,  yet  she  wished  to  have  a  stronger  security  for  Ihe  forbeanuic.  of- 
their  interference:  the  most  effectual  she  well  knew,  would  be.  if  shs 
eould  occupy  them  in  another  qusrter.  A.  a  sovereign  she  wu,  no 
doubt,  inwucal  ,„ doctrine. so  unpalilabic  to  crowned  he^ds,  and  mTowa 
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deRTM  entered  into  the  sympathiea  of  her  neighbours.     But  Ae  prareiH 
tion  of  repnblicaaism,  not  very  likely  to  ronke  its  wsj  •nioDg  the  elaviifa 
boors  of  itusaia,  waa  by  no  mcsna'  her  principal  or  immediate  object. 
Coneealbg,  however,  her  real  inlenlioDS,  she  e 
■trongest  iodigoation  against  the  French  revolulii 
publicly  was  the  first  to  declare  herself  determined 
the  ancient  governnient  of  France.    She  applied  t 
who  very  readily  hstencd  to  her  suggestions,  ant 
rate.     Calharioe  and  Gustavuti  expressed  the  w 
the  emperor'*  letter.*    The  empresa  despatched  a 
princes  at  CoblcDtz,  assisted  them  with  money, 
enter  on  their  expedition.     Though  determined  tc 
ference  herself,  she  aesumedt  the  appearanca  of 
against  the  French  revolutionist)!.    Leopold  procf 
■  caution  and  coolness  vhich'the  more  ardent  advi 
revolution  considered  as  dilatory.     In  Aegust,  1' 
held  at  Pilnitz  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  ana  me  eiecior 
of  Saxony.     The  friends  of  the  French  revolution  formed  an  hypothesit 
that  at  this  meeting  a  Ireniy  was  concluded  for  two  great  pnrpoaes ;  tha 
realoratioD  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  French 
Miipire.:^    '^''^  '^''  object  of  this  convention  is  now  found  to  have  been 
(0  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  for  ihal  purpose  to  en- 
deavour, by  combined  influence,  lo  efiectuate  the  establishment  of  a  mo- 
derate and  limited  monarchy  in  France.     The  conference  at  Pilnitx  was 
attended  by  the  count  d'Artois,  the  marquis  de  Bouillfc,  and  Mr.  de  Ca^ 
lonne.    Theae  illustrious  exiles  and  the  contracting  sovereigns  stipulated 
that  they  Would  support  the  establishment  of  order  and  moderate  liberty ; 
Ind  that  if  the  king  of  France  would  concur,  and  other  polentalea  ac- 
cede to  their  designs,  they  would  exert  their  infiuence  and  power  lo  ob- 
tain to  hie  christian  majesty  freedom  of  action :  Leopold,  publishing  thia 
•iwageiTient,  disavowed  hostile  intentions  towards  France. 

In  itm  month  of  September  a  notification  was  sent  by  the  French  )dj>g 
to  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  th&t  he  had  accepted  the  new  con- 
ititation.  Britain  tent  a  very  friendly  answer :  in  his  reiriy,  Leopold  ex- 
I  his  hopes  that  this  measure  might  promote  the  general  wdfiircs 
e  the  fevs  for  the  commro  tause  of  sovereigns,  and  prevent  the 
seeeasity  of  employing  serious  precautions  against  the  rentwal  of  liceA- 
tieusneas.  The  answers  of  some  of  the  other  powers  espresaod  their 
disbelief  of  the  king's  freedom,  and  therefore  forebore  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  notification ;  but  the  greater  number  sent  friendly  replies-^ 

*  See  chapter  iWii.  f  Boulltf'i  Uemoirs,  457. 

t  On  (hii  Bction,  the  vlndieiton  nf  France  in  the  niher  counlnei,  and  (■peiiiilljr 
in  Britain,  In  eantera-ition,  >neeche«,  anil  wriiinga,  "luring  the  fi™i  fi»eVe»r«  of 
the  war,  mted  their  pTincipal  ari^iilicnt)  to  proTc,  ihat  innocent  and  unoffeadinK 
frienila  of  iibrrty  and  of  the  hi.man  race,  were  dri»en  by  neceuUy  to  defend 
thrmKlTcs  iKainat  the  confedemlinn  of  despQia  which  met  at  Pilnilz.  A  paper 
WB(  actiiallv  puhiiahtil  ai  an  authentic  copy  of  this  treaty  of  Pilniu,  not  only  mp- 
pwled  by  no  e»idence,  bnt  carrying,  in  in  inlrinsic  abmrdity,  the  cltareat  proofa 
that  it  vai  a  forgery.  Another  fubriciition  of  the  aame  kind  wai  alio  piibliiheil  aa 
aatate  paper,  and  long  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the  treaty  of  Payia.  Tbeie 
fer^rica  are  very  fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the  anti-JaEobio  newspaper,  by  a  wri- 
ter under  the  signature  ofUarienia. 

S  Bcc  in  State  Papers  of  October  aad  November  1791,  the  rcipectlve  m 
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It  of  the  emperor.    NitioDkt  anembl]'.] 

Mrw  sent  a  note  to  Ae  difierent  powers  of  Europe, 
isidered  the  French  king  aa  free,  and  the  prevail- 
led  to  moderate  counseb,  from  which  bU  majesty 
establishment  of  a  regular  and  just  govenuiient, 
of  tranquillity.  But  lest  the  licentious  disorders 
he  emperor  diougbt  the  other  powers  should  bold 
of  observation,  and  cause  to  be  declared  by  their 
I  Paris,  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to  support 
t  emergency,  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  French 
the  end  of  November  his  imperial  majesty  wrote  n 
ranee,  declaring  that  he  had  no  intentiwi  to  inter- 
f  his  kingdom  as  long  as  the  French  should  leav* 
>o«erHt  which  they  had  voluntarily  stipulated,  and 
oluDtarily  accepted,  in  the  new  constitutitmal  co»- 
Md,  manifested  in  ef  ery  part  of  his  proceedings  a 
D  peace  with  the  French  nation.  He  discouraged 
wembling  withm  his  territories  to  concert  projecia 
lutionary  government.  This  conduct  was  by  no 
tie  French  princes,  who  strongly  expostulated  with 
which  he  was  pursuing.  The  king  of  Sweden  and 
t  strenuously  urged  both  the  German  potentates  to 
1  without  eflect :  and  toug  after  the  meeting  at  Pil- 
GOnferrcd  proved  themselves  inclined  to  peace, 
ond  national  assembly  met  in  October,  1791  :  bav- 
D  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  decreed  bj  the 
,  ibey  immediately  exhibited  a  specimen  of  their 
passing  a  law  to  rob  the  pope  of  the  territory  of 
been  ceded  to  that  prince  by  the  most  solemn 
raa  a  farther  illustration  of  the  principle  already 
ivolutionists  in  their  aggressions  on  the  German 
tuse  France  had  made  a  change  in  her  internal 
also  to  alter  the  law  of  nations  according  to  her 
ire,  and  to  violate  the  rights  of  independent  states, 
rapacious  injustice  was  against  the  bishopric  of 
ty  sent  commiasioaers  to  settle  certain  differencea 
to  have  arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  and  between 
tras.  They  began  the  system  of  their  operationa 
utd  gaining  partisans  among  the  pet^le :  after  taaa- 
»able  and  respectable  inhabitants,  they  compelled 
,  and  vote  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of  France, 
were  forming  an  army  under  the  prince  of  Condi : 
ed  junction  of  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  tbey 

ib«r  19th,  1791. 

■inly  wu  an  ialerference,  is  it  prescribed  beonds  bef  ood 

f^  in  llie  ■mn^menl  of  their  own  ifrBln. 

iii\i,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 

hicb  proTe  GuMitus  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  lake 

:oratioa  of  monarchy ;  but  the  zeal  of  CsihBrine,  he  aaji, 

■  of  the 

in  the  Annual  Regtiterst  but  in  fuller  and  a 
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(Decree  ij^nit  ezilei.    Chancier  of  the  French  nil 

were  become  vei?  numerous.  On  the  14lh  of  October, 
decreed,  that  emigrants  thus  collected  should  be  from  tti 
dered  as  traitors  against  their  country ;  and  that,  from  the 
1792,  such  as  should  be  known  to  be  asseoibled  should  be 
death  ;  that  all  the  French  princes  and  public  functiouari 
not  return  before  the  Ist  of  January,  should  be  adjudgei 
same  crimes,  and  suffer  confiscation  of  their  property- 
fused  to  ratify  this  decree,  but  endeavoured  to  reconcile  tl 
French  government  by  admonition  and  persuasion :  he 
spatched  letters  to  all  the  princes,  e&medtly  entreating  ll 
he  used  his  endeavours  by  a  public  proclamatioD,  »a  well 
vale  influence  he  possessed,  to  recall  (he  emigrants  to  the  I 
counlry,  and  to  reliun  those  who  were  inclined  to  emigrate, 
princes,  in  answer  (oKhe  lung's  repeated  letters,  persisted 
to  acknowledge  the  constitution  accepted  by  the  king,  and 
views  to  be  the  re-ealablishnient  of  the  Roman  catholic  re 
restoration  to  the  king  of  his  liberty  and  Jegislative  authoi 
publican  party,  professing  to  think  that  the  king  secretly 
princes,  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  iialion  a  general  mis 
tentions  ;  and  found  their  efforts  so  auccosafuj,  that  lliey  w( 
to  proceed  in  executing  their  design  of  lessening  the  pow 
and  evaltiog  their  own  on  its  ruins.  The  first  step  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  was,  by  ail  means  to  get  rii 
marks  of  respect  to  his  majesiy's  person.  On  the  6th  Fi 
Condorcet,  appoioted  president,  was  ordered  to  write  a  let) 
in  which  he  was  directed  to  lay  aside  the  litlo  of  "  your  mt 
lowest  rabble  were  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to  re; 
lacn,  and  revile  the  royal  family  in  the  most  gross  and  pro: 

The  national  character  of  Frenchmen  appeared  totally 
people  which  fjr  so  many  agps  had  been  distinguished  fo 
religious  zeal,  now  eagerly  trampled  on  every  remnant  o( 
hierarchy.  Rut  the  change  was  really  much  less  in  the  coi 
in  the  direction  of  their  character.  The  French  nation  ' 
disdnguished  for  ardour  of  sensibility  to  the  passion  of  the 
ever  objects,  prevailing  opinions,  or  sentiments  proposed, 
with  an  energy,  rapidity,  and  impetuosity,  which  naturally 
rily  produced  excess.  In  whatever  they  sought,  eager  for 
they  ran  into  extremes  :  the  same  species  of  character  whi 
leenth  ccntQry,  took  the  lead  in  augmenting  the  dominal 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  extending  the  power'  of 
eighteenth  was  pre-eminent  in  enlarging  the  sway  of  athe 
lers.  Prompt  in  invention,  and  powerful  in  intelligence 
•ouicea,  and  energetic  in  execution,  the  efforts  of  the  Fre 
loBver  directed,  never  failed  to  be  efficacious.  Readily  : 
impreMioa,  th*y  were  alive  to  sympathy.  Sentiments  and 
very  rapidly  comntiinicated  :  what  Frenchmen  seek,  they  w 
The  same  national  character  which  supported  the  catholi' 
spread  the  glory  and  power  of  Louis  XIV.  now  overthrew  i 
To  render  the  lung  obnoxious,  as  well  a»  to  increase  the  a 
the  reputrfieant  repeaMd  the  reporla  of  a  con&deracy  of  des 
their  ditbcliefof  Leopold's  pacific  profeMions,  and  pfocnr 
the  assembly,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  alleged  troi 

Vol.  Vni.— 40 
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[Progress  of  repubncanism.    Ring  refuses  to  tttempt  bis  esc*pe.] 

Tlie  Jacobin  clubs,  their  pamphleteers,  journalists,  and  other  agentd  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  rang  the  changes  on  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and 
affirmed  that  there  was  in  the  palace  a  junto,  which  they  called  an  Aus- 
trian committee,  and  of  which  De  Gessan,  the  king's  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  alleged  to  be  a  leading  member.  At  a  public  trial  of  one  of 
the  journalists  for  asserting  the  OKistence  of  such  a  committee,  he  coald 
bring  no  proof  to  support  his  assertion  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  evidence 
adduced  to  give  the  smallest  colour  to  the  allegation.  The  royalists  now 
counteracted  the  designs  of  the  republicans  with  openness  and  boldness ; 
they  formed  several  projects  for  rescuing  the  king  through  the  agency  of 
Danton,  and  some  other  outrageous  democrats,  who  manifested  a  dis- 
position  to  betray  their  cause,  if  they  found  treachery  more  lucrative  thah 
their  present^ iolent  adherence.  Danton,  that  fui4ius  republican,  re- 
ceived a  hundred  thousand  crowns*  for  supporting^oot ions  really  favour- 
able to  the  king,  though  professedly  ininucal ;  but  finding  the  resources 
of  the  court  inadequate  to  hii^  desires,  resumed  his  republicanism.  It  is 
also  affirmed  that  Brissot  offered  to  betray  his  cause  for  a  lai^e  sum  of 
money,  but  that  the  court  being  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  afibrd  the 
bribe  required  J  by  this  patriot,  he  persevered  in  his  republican  career.  J 
A  plan  was  concerted  for  effecting  the  king's  escape  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  which  province  was  attached  to  his  majesty.  His  flight,  it 
is  believed,  would  have  been  practicable  ;  but  the  character  of  the  king, 
mild  and  benevolent,  without  active  enterprise,  was  Jtttle  fitted  to  profit 
by  these  opportunities.  His  departure  from  Paris  would,  bethought,  anni- 
hilate the  monarchical  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  protect ;  and  ex- 
pose all  his  adherents,  declared  or  even  suspected  throughout  France,  (o 
the  infuriate  cruelty  of  dominate  licentiousness.  From  these  considera- 
tions the  king  refused  to  attempt  his  escape.  Understanding  reports  to 
have  been  circulated  that  he  was  projecting  to  leave  Paris  ;  to  contradict 
these  he  wrote  to  the  national  assembly,  in  which  ho  fully  explained  his 
sentiments,  views,  and  intentions.§  The  friends  of  the  king;  and  even 
of  limited  monarchy,  regretted  his  unwillingness  to  venture  any  step  that 
might  rescue  him  from  a  situation  in  which  he  was  so  degraded  and  in- 
sulted. They  conceived  that  the  object  was  well  worthy  of  the  risk ; 
and  that  the  danger  of  flight  was  only  doubtful,  whereas  the  danger  of 
continuance  was,  if  not  immediate,  at  least  certain.  Of  the  emigrants, 
the  princes  desired  the  restitution  of  the  old  government,  but  the  majo- 
rity of  the  exiled  nobles  and*  gentry  desired  the  establishment  of  a  mode- 
rate and  limited  monarchy.  Foreign  powers  were  also  divided  on  this 
sabject.  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient 
monarch.  Prussia  was  somewhat  favourable  to  this  opinion,  but  would 
not  interfere  actively,  without  the  co-operation  of  Leopold.  The  em- 
peror continued  friendly  to  peace  until  the  conduct  of  the  Frcr)ch  govern- 
ment proved  to  him  its  determination  to  disturb  tranquillity.  They  still 
withheld  satisfaction  for  their  usurpation  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  They 
threatened  with  hostility  the  elector  of.  Treves,  and  alleged  various  pre- 
texts for  tlieir  displeasure ;  but  chiefly,  his  expression  of  doubts  respect- 

•  Stce  Playfklr'i  Wstory  of  JuroWmsm.  f  'hid. 

i  Persons  thoronp^ly  acqoBititeH  with  Brissot,  decUre  that  «varic<*  wns  no  part 
of  his  cKarfteter:  and  w§  Mr.  Playfiur  brings  so  proofs  of  hit  assertion,  dtsbelieve 
1%  as  improbsble. 
•     %  fiutc  papejrs,  Februtry  \7ih,  1792. 
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[Confedcrscr  of  tbe  einpire.    Assassination  of  the  kin^  of  Sved«D  ] 

ing  the  (reedoin  of  the  king,  and  pennis^ioo  given  to  French  emigrtnii 
to  assemble  in  his  dominioos.  French  troops  having  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Treves,  and  menacing  his  territories,  the  elector  apphed  for 
protection  to  the  emperor.  This  prince,  as  head  of  the  Germamc  body, 
proposed  to  the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  an  extensive  plan  of  defen- 
sive confederation,  for  mutual  and  reciprocal  secunty  axrainst  Frpm.h 
aggressioo,  and  ordered  marshal  Bender  to  march  to  the  defence  of 
Treves-  The  French  government  in  a  st>  le  rather  menacing  than  ctm- 
ciJiatory,  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  eniperor^s  intentions.  The 
answer  of  Leopold,  though  firm,  was  still  pacific,  and  disavowed  eiery 
intention  of  aggressive  hostility.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  died  very  sud- 
denly* at  Vienna.  Francis,  his  son  and  successor,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  pacific  plan  of  his  father,  but  to  be  prepared  for 
defensive  war.  The  French  government  categorically  deinatuicd  a  de- 
claration of  Francis's  intentions,  and  received  a  reply  announcing  the 
existence  of  a  concert  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  nut  invasion.  As 
the  discussion  proceeded,  it  became  progressively  more  hostile. t  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Caiharinc,  operating  on  the  heroic  mind  of 
the  Swedish  kin^i  Gustavus,  had  induced  him,  so  earlv  as  Ihe  summer  of 
1791.  to  join  in  a  project  for  the  relief  of  I.onis,  evt  11  if  iht*  emperor 
and  Prussia  kepi  aloof;  and  J^pain  soon  aftvrhad  acceded  to  this  design. 
Gustavus  bclaking  himself  to  Cobhntz,  conferred  with  the  exiled  princes 
and  nobility ;  and  encourai^ed  by  Catharine,  prepared  an  army  which  he 
was  to  head.  He  consulted  Leopold  and  Frederick  William,  but  found 
hoth  unwilling  to  embark  in  so  very  hazardous  a  project.  He,  however, 
made  dbpositions  for  proceeding  in  his  undertaking  without  their  co-ope- 
ration, and  vTis  preparing  to  conduct  an  armament  which  should  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  co-ope  rale  J  with  the  roynli>ts,  when 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1792,  being  at  a  masquerade  in  his  capital,  from 
the  hand^  of  A nkerstroem,  a  disaffected  nobleman,  who,  with  others, 
had  plotted  against  his  life,  he  received  a  wound  whurh  proved  mortal. 
He  for  twelve  days  languished  in  agonising  pain;  but  retaining  the  use 
of  his  faculties,  very  ably  and  completely  arranged  his  aflairs ;  left  wise 
and  beneficial  directions  to  his  youthful  son,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the 
28th  of  March,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-first  of 
his  reign  ;§  a  prince  for  genius  and  heroism  rarely  surpassed,  and  not 
often  equalled,  even  in  the  glorious  annals  of  Swedi'-^h  kings.  The  con- 
federacy of  princes  which  Gnstavus  and  Catharine  first  proposed  for  mo- 
delling the  government  of  France,  without  regard  to  the  voice  of  Ihe 
people,  did  not  actually  take  place  ;  yet  a  different  concert,  oiiginating 
chiefly  in  the  imperious  and  violent  conduct  of  France  herself,  was  una- 
voidably formed.  Dumouriez,  now  foreign  minister,  in  dictatorial  terms 
required  both  from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  the  disavowal  of  any 
concert  inimical  to  France,  and  the  discontinuance  of  protection  to  the 

•  After  an  illness  of  two  days,  which  bymany  was  ascribed  to  poison  ;  but  there 
WM  never  anv  proof  of  this  assertion. 

t  See  alale  papers,  from  January  to  March,  1792.  Correspondence  between 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  France  and  Austria,  at  Paris,  and  Viennftj  cspe- 
cially  the  letters  to  and  from  count  Kaunitz. 

i  Bouill^,  chapters  xit.  and  xiii. 

4  On  lh«  iuddcn  fall  of  these  two  princes,  Tom  I'aiiic  cxuUingly  observed, 
••  Sec  how  kings  are  ii»cUing  aw»}  !** 
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[Tniiice  declaiet  war  agftintt  AmtriA  and  Pnuaia.  Distribation  of  ber  amies.] 

French  emigrants.  The  answers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  a  ge* 
neral  principle  as  the  basis  of  tranquillity ;  thai  ik$  Freneh  should  noi 
consider  themsehea^  a»  from  the  retokUion^  entitled  to  tnolaie  the  rights 
of  other  potoers.  They  therefore  stated  thred  subjects,  on  which  3iey 
demanded  sattsfaction ;  first,  that  a  compensation  should  be  given  to  the 
princes  possessioped  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  Secondly,  that  satisfac- 
tion should  be  rendered  to  the  pope  for  the  coiuity  of  Ayignon.  Thirdlj, 
that  the  government  of  France  should  have  a  sufficient  power  to  repress 
whatever  might  give  uneasiness  to  other  states.*  Dumouriez  replied  that 
the  king  of  Hungary  had  no  concern  in  these  discussions,  repeated  in 
still  stronger  terms  the  demand  of  the  French  government,  and  denounced 
war  unless  the  answer  was  categorical  and  speedy.  The  two  German 
potentates  adhering  to  their  former  replies,  the  national  assembly,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  declared  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  aud  Bohemia,f 
and  soon  aRer  against  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  decree  denonneing 
hostilities,  the  national  assembly  repeated  the  imputation  of  a  hostile  con- 
federacy against  tiie  liberties  of  France.  The  court  of  Vienna,  in  its 
counter  manifesto^  disavowed,  as  before,  all  offensive  intentions.  The 
princes  of  the  German  empire  had  formed  a  concert  for  reciprocal  pro- 
tection against  the  unjust  pretensions  of  France,  which  had  considwed 
her  internal  changes  as  reasons  for  deviations  from  the  faith  of  foreign 
treaties.  The  king  of  Prussia,  as  member  of  the  confederation  for  se- 
curing Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  declared  himself 
compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  war.  But  besides  the  defensive 
objects  avowed  by  Francis,  the  king  of  Prussia's  manifesto  declared, 
that  one  of  his  purposes  was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy  in  France,  to 
establish  a  legal  power  on  the  essentia]  basis  of  a  monarchical  form,  and 
thus  give  security  to  other  governments  against  the  incendiary  attempts 
and  enorts  of  a  frantic  troop.  §  Thus  the  repression  of  French  principles 
was  the  chief  object  which,  by  hi«  own  avowal,  induced  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  join  in  hostilities  against  France  ;  while  the  protection  of  the 
Germanic  empire  was  ostensibly  the  principal  motive  of  Francis.  From 
the  time  that  Leopold  and  Frederick  William  had  concluded  their  alli- 
ance, they  had  joined  in  deeming  the  duke  of  Brunswick  the  fittest 
general  for  directing  the  force  of  the  defensive  confederacy.  An  inter- 
course had  been  opened  between  them  contidentialtyon  this  subject;  and 
tiie  duke  was  fully  apprised,  and  approved  of  the  enterprise  of  Leopold. 
When,  from  the  aggression  and  declaration  of  France,  war  was  become 
absolutely  necessary,  his  serene  highness  accepted  the  command,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  campaign  with  the  combined 
forces. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  the  French  forces 
were  set  in  motion.  The  king  had  established  four  armies,  in  order  to 
protect  and  cover  his  country,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  might  direct.  The  first  army  was  assembled  on  the 
nortiiern  confines  of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  marshal  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  an  experienced  oflicer,  who  bad  served  in  the  French  armies 
during  the  American  ifk'ar.     This  force  was  destined  to  cover  the  frontier 

•  Bee  state  papers,  April  5th,  1792. 
t  St«tc  papers  April  20ih,  1792. 

#  State  papers,  July  5vh,  1792. 

i  Sec  atmte  papers,  July  54th,  17PS. 
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tawuds  the  Austrian  N'ettiArlands,  frail)  the  QeniiBn  Ocean  at  Dunkii 
to  Haubeuge,  in  French  Hainault,  wilh  their  ffght  ^rtenditi^  to  the  Meue 
The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  appointed  to  command  thp  4eoond  utmy',  (bd 
his  head  quarters  at  Metz,  and  occupied  Naiicy,  l^bianviUe,  and  Lud 
ville.  By  thii  means  was  the  cordon- exieiided  froiii  ttle  bank»  of  tl 
Meuse  to  the  Moselle,  and  retained  in  cheA  Iha  in^iibrtKDt  fortress 
Lmembarg.'  The  third  army  whs  fonned  oirthe  Ritine,  under  Lucknt 
and  extended  from  Landau,  by  Straslnii^',  to^atdfi  Mohtheliard,  and  tl 
paas  of  Poreatrui  into  Switzerland.  *Tfae '^asessioii  of  this  importa 
defile,  aided  hy  the  favourable  position  of  the  lacuntainiofJnra,  render 
the  extensive  frontier  of  Franche  Cftmpt^  entirely  safe.  A  ftiMh  arr 
was  assembled  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  to  watcb  thtt  raotions  of  the  king 
Sardinia,  who  was  expected  ta  ■jwjt  tTie  hostile  confederacy.  The  arr 
of  the  north,  coramandetr  by  ftochqnibeauj  amounted  '  to  ftbove  fifle 
thousand  men;  the  centre -army,  };omm&ddedby.La  Fayette,  to  seventS' 
thousand;  the  army  of  the'IUirne  to  about  twenty4wo  thoiisaad;  t 
fourth,  to  twelve  tkousand  men.'  Thereduction  6f  the  Low  Countti 
was  the  object  of  this  cfanpaigii';  'add  the' disaffection  tO  the  hoase 
Austria  still  subaisting  in  the  provinces,'  afforded  probable  eipectatibng 
success.  The  army  under  Jl^ochaniltffiti  occupied  (hi  direct  coad ' 
Brussels,  without  any  impediment  bifl  ^t'be  g^rrisoi)  of  Mvils.-  Fiyb 
commanded  the  county  of  Namui",  qnd  tho'navr^ation  of  the  Af  euse  ;  i 
the  armies  were  found  very  jmperfeeH);  provided  and  disciplined';  I 
French  soldiers  were  dofieiCnt  "hi^ilitBry esperie^ce,  in  timmunitkin,.a 
stores  of  every  sort,  Iffanjr  of  i\fti  officers  wnrraly  attachedto'the  Iti 
were  not  eager  in  promoting  a  t-nuse  which  they  b^  ho  means  deem 
the  cause  of  their  sovereign.  TIte  War  wfls. begun  ftilh  sn  attack  qr  i 
cities  of  Mens  and  Tonrnav  ;;fautthe  loldiers  b^li^  inipt'cesed' wilti 
idea  that  theywerebetrayedkydieirgcnefalBj  retreated  in  great  confuSit 
in  their  savage  rage  they  murdered  several  '<ifficeM;  and  amoug  ifie-  n 
Dillon,  the  lieulennnt-general.  Tncyfninlpledupo'n  bis.bb'dy,  anijIiavL 
lighted  a  fire  threw  the  corpsoijnte  tfio  flames.  The  infuriated  soldit 
danced  round  the  remains  of  their  coinmander :  so  feriiciops  dndhardt 
ed  had  they  become  from  the  influence  'df  ihe  revolutionary  'pnlhtnias 
Rochambeau,  finding  {he  anny  totally  loosened  from  silbbrdination  a 
all  honourable  principlen  of  duty,  resigned  in  the  highest  dl^^ust. "  Lut 
ner,  appointed  commander  of  the  ariny  of  (he  north,  found  the  troops 
a  much  worse  situation  than  even  his  predecessor  had  represented.  ] 
Fayette  made  the  same  complaints  of  the  unprovided  state  of  the  for 
intniBled  to  bis  command,  as  deficient  in  camp  equipage,  artillery,  ai 
munition,  and  stores  of  every  kind  :  in  short,  at  the  commencement 
the  war  (he  armies  of  the  French  eovernment  were  in  so  very  unprovi 
ed  a  state,  as  could  hardly  arise  evf  n  from  negligence,  without  the  c 
operation  of  treachery.  In  such  a  condition  of  the  forces  it  was  fou 
necessary,  if  not  to  abandon,  to  postpone  Ihe  invasion  of  the  Austri 
Netherlands,  until  discipline  were  better  established,  magaKinoe  forim 
and  other  dispositions  made,  proper  for  a  campaign. 

The  Austrian  force  then  in  the  Netherlands  was  nofvery  considei 
ble  ;  and  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  operations  of  be 
sides  were  desultory  and  unimportant.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  duke 
DruDswick  anived  at  Coblentz,  with  the  fii;st  division  of  the  Prtissian  1 
my,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  being  joiaed  by  fresh  troops,  \n  pi 
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fMired  to  commeiiee  th0  campaigR.     His  serope  highness,  with  veiy  great 
tafenta,  the  deepest  military  skill,  and  eminent  political  abilities,  was  ex- 
li^mely  diffident*     From  that  eau^e,  ^pined  to  a  gentle  and  delicate  dis- 
position, he  frequently  treated  very  inferior  capacities  with  excessive  de- 
ference, and  did  not  with  sufficient  vigour  maintain  in  deliberation  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  excellent  underMandingi     Fitted  to  lead  in  council  and 
in  war,  in-  the  former  the  duke  df  Brunswick  too  fre<)uently  followed.     Jn 
concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign  17^^  he  left.the  formation  chiefly 
to  Francis  and  Frederick  Willianti     These  princes  were  impressed  with 
an  opinion,  ao  naturally  adopted,  and  st«idious]y  spread  by  the  emigrants, 
thfttthegieater  number  of  Frenchmen  were  attached  to  the  old  govern- 
ment,  and  would  join  the  standard  of  monarchy  if  they  found  themselves 
properly  supported ;  and  qn  this  supposition  they  formed  the  plan  of  tb« 
campaign.     It  was  proposed  that  the  duke  of  JBrunswick  should  set  out 
from  Coblentz  with  an  army  of  ^Prussians,  My  thousand  strong,  and 
mairch  by  Treves  and  Luxemburg  to  Ldtigvy.     Afler  reducing  this  for- 
tress, and  also  if  possible  Montmodi,  the  next  objeG;t  was  to  establish 
magazines,  continue  the  march,  and  invest  Yerdun.     In  support  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  subsequent  operations,  the  court  of  Vienna  engaged  to 
hnhg  into  the  field  'two  armies ;  -the: one  tb  act  between  the  Rhine  and 
(he  Moselle,  and  to  he  of  suffitietit  strength  foi»the  purpose  of  at  once 
menacing  Landau  and  S^ar  i^otis,  and  carrying  on  the  8toge  of  Thion- 
^tie{'  while  the  other,  of  much  superior  (brce,  should  be  engaged  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  their  positions  weretQ  be  a»  near  the  ^euse  as  possible* 
Should  the  expectations  of  a  general  rise  in  Ftancc  be  disappointed,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  not  to  cross  flie  river  with  bis  main  body,  but  to 
detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus- 
ttians  in  French  Hainault,  in  reducing,  Verdun,  Sedan  aiid  Meziers, 
Thus  the  allies  establishing  themselves  irpon  the  French  frontier,  would 
he.abte  to  winter  in  scjcurity,  arid  commence  the  followmg  campaign  with 
great  advantage.     To  oppose  this  invading  force,  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Maubeuge,  and  another  at  Mau]de,*witji  the  strong  fortress  of  Valen- 
Mennes,  formed  the  principal  points  in  defence  on  the  part  of  the  French. 
Previous  to  the  march  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  manifesto  was  com- 
posed %uider  the  authority,  and  according  to  the  sentiments  of  Francis, 
now  jettperor  6f  Gerjnany,  tfnd  the  king  of  Prussia ;  proclaiming  the  ob- 
jects of  these  two  pvinces  in  the^  projected  invasion,  and  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Brutiawick,  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition. 
This  celebrated  manifesto  was  founded  on  the  same  misinformation  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  the  French  themselves,  in  which  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  had  originated.     The  proclamation  declared,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  combined  princes  was  neither  to  conquer  any  part  of 
France,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  that  kingdom, 
but  simply  to  deliver  the  king  and  queen  from  captivity.     It  invited  all 
the  French  soldiers  and  other  Frenchmen  to  join  the  combmed  arm}*  in 
executing  this  design,  promised  protection  and  security  to  all  who  should 
accept  these  proffers :  and  denounced  vengeance  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  confederates. 
It  declared  the  present  governors  responsible  for  every  evil  that  should 

*  This  is  the^count  giv«n  of  bim  by  various  gcnileincn  who  ba\e  vi^ud 
Qarn)»oy. 
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arcnie  to  the  country  from  their  refractory  re9i3tain:»;  callodbnlliie  p«a- 
pie  to  submit  to  th«ir  sovereign,  and  promised  to  uilekcede  tvith  tlw  Iiin| 
to  grant  hia  gracious  pardon  to  penitent  oflbaders.  It  warned  other  towns, 
but  especially  the  city  of  Paris,  that  if  (hey  refused  Iq  comply,  tbcy 
eIiouM  be  delivered  up  to  military  ^tecution.  This  proclanialion  wae 
extremely  unwise  in  itj  |)NQcip1es  and  tenor,  snd  fio  less  hurtful  in  its  ef' 
fects.  The  hopes  of  co-operRtiol  which  the  invaders  ifiigbt  re^ooa 
biy  entertain,  rested  on  the  divisions  which  subsisted  iti  France.  The 
parlies  continued  redutible  for  four  general  classes  :  fifst,  the  royali'als 
or  abettors  of  the  old  govemraent,iVotHrie8'of  an  absolute  power,  nauch 
more  slavish  than  the  most  bigoted  English  tory  of  the  seventeenth  ceii' 
taty  would  practically  e^ure.  Secondly,  the  Teuillwls,  votaries  of  Bmit< 
ed  monarchy,  desiring  a  mi:ttore  of  liberty  and  order,  and  not  much  diU 
fering  from  English*  whigs.  Thirdly,  the  constitutionalist,  a  still  mnro 
numerous,  though  decrensing  body,  friendly  to  the  systbm  which  had 
been  established  by  the  late  national  asaembly.  Fourthly,  the  republu 
can»,  with  great  diveKRy  oT  particular  schemes,  but  concurring  in  desii<- 
ing  the  total  abolition  of  monarchy.  ■  If  skilful  means  had  been  e^^- 
ployed  to  unite  the  three  former  patties  in  defence  of  monarchy,  perhaps 
the  republicnnsand  jacobhis  might  have  been  repressed.  The  proclama- 
tion tended  tounile  those  who  ware  before  (bvided;  and  by  requiring  im[^i- 
cit  submission  to  the  kins,  an^  declaring  that  all  constitutional  changiea 
ihadd  originate  in  his  ftill,  it  incultaled  principles  which  only  the  slavish 
cla99  would  admit ;  and  wbigh  every  monarchical  votary  of  liberty  must 
reject  asiudignantly  as  the  most  outrageous  jacobin;  besides,  it  not  tialy 
was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  ikvery  French  friend  of  liberty,'  bnt.ot 
every  French  supporter  of  natit-nal  ind^endence.  Twrf  foreign  sove- 
reigns declared  themselves  judges  betweculhe  members  of  tiie  F/endt 
inlernal  government.  It  could  rint  be  reasonably  expected  .tbiR  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  a  Frenchman  nould  sufttr  such  an  assuniption  of  powW 
by  Germans.  'This  manifesto  In  its  etfects  most  iflalerinlly  injured  the 
cause  which  its  framers  professed  to  prOmote  :  it  afforded  a  simple  and 
comprehensive  principle  of  uuon  in  the  abhorrence  of  despotisnj'  to 
be  imposed  by  foreign  powers:  and  combined  the  friends  of  moderate 
and  rational  liberty,  with  the  most  furious  partisans  of  uncontrnHcd  licen- 
liouaness.  By  inducing  many  to  believe  that  the  king  approved  its  senti- 
ments and  principles,  it  rendered  his  pefsonal  safety  insecure  ;  and  hur- 
ried  the  downfall  of  the  kingly  power  in  France,  h  tolnlly  deviated 
from  the  defensive  aystem  which  the  emperor  had  professed  to  support, 
and  appeared  to  justify  the  imputation  of  a  concert  of  kings  to  crush 
Gallic  liberty.  Instead  of  intimidating,  it  enraged  tht  French  nation; 
throats,  without  the  power  of  execution,  recoiled  in  indignant  scorn  upon 
the  menacers.  The  apprehension  of  ■  confederacy  formed  to  dictate  to 
an  independent  nation  the  plan  of  internal  government  which  it  shouM 
adopt,  roused  the  pride  of  Frenchmen,  and  turned  the  energy  of  theJT 
character  to  military  efforts,  invincible  in  defence,  and  as  it  aderwarda 
proved  irresistible  in  attack. 

Meanwhile  proceedings  at  Farts  were  hastening  the  destrnction  of  mo- 
narchy, and  in  effect  co-operating  with  the  dictatorial  4nenaces  of  the 
confederated  invaders.  The  friends  of  monarchy  absolute  or  limited, 
fast  contioued  to  emigrate  :  (he  king  was  forced  to  dismiss  ministers  of 
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his  own  ohotce,  and  to  receive  republicans*  in  tbeir  place.  The  prin- 
cipal direction  w&9  pottessed  by  the  jacdbin  clubs :  their  system  of  go- 
venmient  waB  simple  end  obvioiis,  to  overawe  and  overrule  the  legislative 
a9semb^  ^y  <!he  njitional  guards,  and  the  mob  of  Paris,  nor  did  they 
seem  id  have  aoy  greater  or  mor9  fixed  object  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power,  ^than  the -sub vereipn  of  kli  ord6r,  and  the  confusion  of  all  property. 
There  still  fenfi^jned  a  diversity  of  condition,  notwithstanding  all  their 
advances,  in  (he  levelling  system.  The  proprietors  of  estates,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  manufacturers,  Were  in  a  better  situation  than  their  re- 
spedtive  day  labourers,  anil  also  than  lyany  others,  who  though  possessing 
no  property^  did 'not  choose  to  b'9  laboi^rers.  The  disposition  to  idleness 
was  greatly  increased  by  tlbe  revolution ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
had  ichiefiy  subsisted  by  the  employment  which  they  received  from  the 
nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors.  These  sourc^  no  longer  flowing, 
numbers  became  idle  from  want,  of  iniiitflrious  occupation.  Thesove* 
reigplv  of  the-  mob  was  not  friendly  to  {>roductive  industry ;  it  could  not 
reasonahly  be  expected,  that'iiien^taught  tv  conoeive  themselves  kings 
would  vouchsafe  to  di^  ditches  or  pave  the  streets.  Besides,  these  so- 
vereigns, eve;ri  if  disposed  |o  manual  labour,  had  no  time  to  spare.  They 
were  engaged  in  politics  :  henc^  a  very  numerous  body  of  citizens,  who 
before  their  elevation  had  beej)  useful  {landicraftsmen,  were  now  in  their 
savetjeign  capacity  extremely  idle,  and  C/Xtcpmely  poor ;  and  as  the  new 
libertv  included  aa  exeVnption  from  «in6ral  and  religious  restraint,  they 
were  also  extrcniely' profligate.  To  the  poverty  of  the  idle  and  profligate, 
order  ..and  tranquillity^  which  preohide  them' from  tlieir  principal  means  of 
aubaiskonc6,  are  n^tqraNy  obnoxious*  -  The  meanest  and  most  beggarly 
citizen^  sought  a  more  gei^oral  Qqualtzaiion  of  property,  and  assumed  the 
supreme  exbcutive  authority.  A  ragged  coat  was  deemed  an  honourable 
testiipoi^  of  the  Wear^rtk  political  principles ;  the  lowest  rabble,  denomi- 
nated frc^fn^'ihcir  dr^ss  sansculottes,  or  ragarouffms,  took  a  lead  in  public 
afiBii%.  ..The  hatio^l  guards  were  now  become  somewhat  moderate ; 
th«  jacobin  club, .  iher  sanifculoltes,  and  the  violent  republicans  of  every 
kind,  determined  that  an  army  should  hb  formed,  composed  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  the  control  of  the  republicans.  Without  any  order 
ftom  the  king,  tlie .  war  minister  proposed  that  the  desired  force  should 
he  raised  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  assembly,  to  gra- 
tify the  sansculottes,  passed  thd  decree :  under  the  same  influence  they 
also  enacted  another  law  against  refractory  priests.  The  king  firmly  re- 
fused to  sanction  these  Iilws,  which  were  respectively  inimical  to  his  exe- 
cutive authority,  and  to  justice.  The  republican  ministers  urged  tbeir 
master,  not  withoat  threats,  to  comply  with  the  desii^  of  the  people ;  hut 
his  majesty  with  becoming  dignity  dismissed  these  insolent  servants. 
These  and  other  republicans,  as  the  decree  was  not  passed,  embodied  a 
jacobin  army  for  themselves.  An  immense  multitude  assembled  from 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  and,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  swords,  mus- 
kets, and  artillery,  marched  in  a  body*  on  the  20th  of  June,  towarda 
the  Tuiilaries,  that  they  might  force  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  de- 

*  They  conned  of  memberi  of  a  party  known  by  ttic  name  of  Girondists,  from 
theGirond  d<partlnent,  a^ong^tbe  baaks'of  the  Garonne,  which  district  the  prin- 
cipal membera  of  this  party  represented.  They  had  been  constitutionalists,  but 
were  now  become  repabltcanv,  thmi;:h  \m  violent  in  their  professions  tbao  the 
jacobina.    Among  the  GiroDdtsta  u  rre  t!ir  chief  literar}'  inea  In  France. 
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cre«9.  Appeafing  bcforo  the  palace  thoy  demaDiled  admittance,  and  th« 
gntea  being  thrown  open,  the  rabble  violently  entered  into  the  apartment 
of  Iheir  king.  Hia  majesty  received  this  banditti  with  calmness  and  mo- 
demlion ;  but  though  not  without  a  dread  of  being  assassinated,  he 
firmly  refkised  to  comply  with  their  insolent  demands.  The  fury  of  the 
mob  at  length  subaided,  and  they  deperled  without  effecling  their  pur- 
poses. Nunabers  of  the  populace,  who  hud  not  been  engaged  in  the  out- 
rage, oKpressed  their  indignation  against  the  rioters,  and  their  admiration 
of  th«  l<ing's  courage  and  conduct ;  and  the  various  other  parties  were 
extremely  incensed  against  the  jacobins.  The  newrainislerfor  the  home 
department  taking  advantage  of  this  disposition,  published  a  proclamation 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  tumult,  which  gave  such  setisraction,  that 
many  of  the  departments  sent  addresses  to  the  king  and  to  the  national 
oAsembly,  demanding  that  the  authors  and  abetiors  of  the  insurrection 
might  bo  punished  with  the  utmost  seventy.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that 
PeliOD  the  mayor,  and  Hanuel  the  procurator,  might  have  easily  either 
prevented  or  quelled  this  insurrection;  they  were  therefore  both  aus- 
pended  from  iheJr  offices.  The  constitutionalists  highly  approved  of  this 
sentence,  which' the  royalists  thmighi  too  moderate,  while  the  jacobins 
breathed  vengeance  against  the  puniehers  of  a  magistrate  who  instigated 
insurrection.  La  Fayette,  Rnding  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  to  run 
somewhat  leaa  against  monarchy,  repaired  lo  Paris  to  remonstrate  con- 
cerning the  Inle  outrages  ;  but  he  possessed  neither  ability,  decision,  nor 
intrepidity  to  intimidate  his  enemies ;  firmness  or  consistency  to  give  con- 
fidence to  bis  friends.  After  being  favouiably  received  by  the  conatitu- 
tionatists,  he  nits  severely  censured  by. the  Girondists  and  jacobins,  for 
leaving  the  «rmy  without  permission,  and  attempting  to  govern  the  as- 
eembly  by  intimidation.  He  lef^  Paris  privately ;  commissaries  were 
sent  from  the  assembly  lo  arrest  the  general ;  he  gave  orders  to  have 
these  deputies  apprehended  ;  finding,  however,  no  disposition  in  his  army 
to  afford  him  support,  he  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Liege  ;  there  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
French  princes,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Nemur, 

Intelligence  now  reached  Paris,  that  the  combined  armies  were  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field ;  the  national  assembly  eudeavoured  to  inspire 
the  people  with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  oppose  a  confederation  of 
deapots  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  (he  Jacobin  clubs  they  were  success- 
ful. They  decreed  (he  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  published  two  ad- 
dresses,* the  one  to  the  people  of  France,  the  other  to  the  army,  which 
were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  respective  objects,  powerfully  stimulated 
the  enthusiasm  of  both,  and  demonstrated  that  however  deficient  the 
republican  leaders  might  be  in  virtuous  principles,  they  could  ably  call 
into  action  tho  passions  and  energies  of  men.  They  soon  issued  a  de- 
cree, declaring  that  all  citizens  qualified  to  bear  arms,  should  be  in  a 
stale  of  perfect  activity.  By  this  measure  the  whole  order  of  things  was 
completely  changed ;  and  the  Ftench  became  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The 
Gorman  potentates  threatening  the  subjugation  of  a  powerful  people, 
drove  the  objects  of  their  invasion  to  the  ferocious  energy  of  a  military 
democracy.  On  the  14th  of  July,  vast  bodies  of  federates  arrived  in 
the  metropolis,  at  the  invitaiion  of  the  jacobin  leaden,  to  celebrate  lb* 
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third  aoDiversary  of  the  revolution.  Among  others  a  troop  from  Mar- 
seilles repaired  to  Paris,  to  participate  of  the  uproar  and  confusion,  which 
they  expected  to  arise  from  the  celebration.  They  happened  to  arrivo 
too  late  for  the  anniversary,  but  in  sufficient  time  to  produce  disorder  and 
tumult.*  They  rendered  their  first  homage  to  Petion,  who  was  now  re- 
stored to  his  office,  and  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  that  ma- 
gistrate, whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  them  from  the  metropolis.  Tbcj 
commenced  their  operations  with  attacking  a  party  of  national  guards 
who  were  dining  at  a  tavern,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  king ;  killing  one  and  wounding  6ve,  they  paid  their  respects  to  the 
national  assembly  ;*  and  were  very  graciously  received  by  the  republi- 
cans. Visiting  the  jacobins  they  partook  of  the  fraternal  embrace,  and 
were  admitted  members  of  the  club.  Small  as  the  qualification  of  voters 
denominated  active  citizens  was,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  were  not 
included  was  very  great,  and  fast  increasing  from  prevalent  idleness  and 
profligacy.  These  consisting  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  meanest 
classes  of  ruffians,  thieves,  robbers,  and  assassins,  under  the  name  of 
pasnve  citizeiUf  assumed  to  themselves  the  chief  portion  of  the  executive 
power,  in  the  exercise  of  iniitch  they  were  instigated  add  guided  by  their 
friends  of  the  jacobin  clubs.  The  passive  citizens  most  joyfully  re- 
ceived the  Marseillois  strangers,  as  a  co-ordintte  estate,  but  which  waa 
soon  consolidated  into  one  body  with  themselves,  and  their  supporters, 
while  the  jacobins,  by  their  affiliations  and  adherents,  governed  the  whole 
mass.  The  republicans  now  denominated  the  Mountain,  because  they 
occupied  the  higher  benches  in  the  assembly  room,  began  to  govern  the 
legislature,  and  from  this  time  the  acts  of  the  national  assembly  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the  jacobins.  They  proceeded  in  their 
effi)rts  for  destroying  regal  power;  they  imputed  the  king's  refusal  to 
sanction  the  two  decrees,  to  a  correspondence  with  the  exiles  and  the 
enemy.  His  majesty  having  in  a  letter  expressed  bis  reprobation  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick's  manrfesto,  the  assembly  would  not  suffer  this  ex« 
pressioa  of  his  sentiments  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.  On  the 
3d  of  August)  Petion  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  forty-eight  sections 
into  which  Paria  was  divided,  that  the  king  should  be  excluded  from  the 
throne,  and  that  the  management  of  affiiirs  should  be  intrusted  to  respoo- 
sible  ministers,  until  a  new  king  should  be  chosen,  by  a  national  con- 
Tention;  and  on  the  7tb  of  August,  CoUot  d'Uerbois  a  playactor  headed 
a  gr^at  body  of  passive  citizens,  who  made  the  same  demand  to  the  na- 
tional assembly.  They  were  answered  that  the  assembly  would  take 
the  requisition  into  jconsideration.  The  king  informed  of  these  proceed- 
ings addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Fr^ce,  stating  his  own 
conduct  and  its  reasons ;  the  malicious  artifices  by  which  it  was  misre- 
presented ;  the  situation  of  afiairs ;  the  union  and  vigour  required  at  the 
E resent  crisis  ;|  but  the  assembly  studiously  prevented  the  proolamation 
om  being  dispersed.  On  the  9th  of  Augnst,|  the  day  appointed  for 
considering  the  proposed  deposition  of  tbe  king,  bodies  of  armed  men 
iunoundod  the  assembly  haU,  menaced§  and  insulted  the  members  wliom 
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tbej  coQceifed  intmical  to  tke  republicaii  propoaitioii.     As  aa  ii 
tion  was  threatened^  the  constitiitioiial  paitjr  orged  Petion  to  emploj  th# 
miioicipa]  force  in  preventing  tumult,  but  no  precautions  were  adopted* 
At  midnight  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  Marseillois  joined  by  other  insmw 
gents  flMrched  with  such  arms  as  they  could  collect,  towwds  the  Toil* 
leries.     The  council  of  state  made  vigorous  and  pradent  dispositioiia  for 
repelling  the  attack.  The  Swiss  guards,  amounting  to  aboat  a  thousand, 
jomed  bj  other  lojal  and  gallant  men,  formed  themselves  to  resist  the 
insurgenls.     In  the  morning  the  haaditti  broke  in  ;*  and  the  officers  of 
the  household  encouraged  the  valiant  defenders  of  the  king :  at  first  the 
brave  champions  of  their  sovereign  repulsed  the  insurgents,  hut  tha 
rebels  having  corrapted  the  national  guards,  the  gallant  Swiss  were 
overpowered  and  felt  under  the  murderous  hands  of  the  banditti*     The 
king  was  strongly  importuned  to  send  for  a  large  body  of  Swiss  guaida 
stationed  near  Paris,  which,  joining  their  heroic  coiratrymen,  by  steady 
and  disciphned  valour  might  have  repellsd  the  inforiated  aasaaeias*    But 
the  virtues  of  Louis  were  not  those  that  were  most  fitted  for  encooater- 
ing  the  veiy  arduous  situations  in  which  he  was  phiced*    His  gende 
disposition  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  greater  force,  as  it  most 
cause  the  farthw  effusion  of  blood.     In  his  ease  wisdom  dictated  and 
self-preservation  required  stem  and  unyielding  firmness ;  desperate  re- 
solution might  perhaps  have  extricated  him  from  his  huiniliating  state ; 
concession  to  so  infuriate  atrocity,  was  certain  destruclion.     Lmiis  still 
hoping  to  preserve  his  family  sought  refuge  firom  the  aatioaal  assembly, 
the  risers  of  which  he  well  knew  were  seeking  his  ruin.     The  royal  cap« 
ttres  were  now  confined  in  the  Temple ;  the  palace  whicb  they  had  left, 
became  a  seeae  of  pillage,  carnage,  and  desolation.     The  jacobins 
elated  with  their  victory,  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  August  a  decree  was  passed,  suspending  him  from  his 
royal  functions,  and  retaining  him  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  na* 
tion«     Brissot,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  this  revolution,  proposed  a 
provisionary  government  until  a  national  convention  assembling  should 
determine  whether  the  king  was  to  be  restored  or  dethroned.     The  exe- 
cutive power  was  to  be  lodged  in  a  council  of  the  jacobin  ministers  kte- 
ly  displaced.     Brissot  wrote  a  manifosto  addressed  to  citizens,  and  a- 
declaration  addressed  to  foreign  powers,  justifying  the  decree  of  the  lOtb 
of  August ;  these  papers  were  dexterously  executed,  and  convejred  a  high 
idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  author ;  skilfully  various  in  its  efibrts,  tha 
declaration  to  his  own  countrymen  appealed  to  all  their  prejudices,  and 
feeUngs,  and  passions;  and  t|;irough  the  very  susceptibility  of  their  minds, 
imposed  on  thm  judgment ;  his  memorial  to  foreign  nations  emi^oyed 
plausible  sophistry  to  auslead  their  understandings,  as  he  could  hope  for 
leas  sympathy  from  their  hearts^     The  first  manifesto  is  misrepreseala- 
tioD  in  the  shape  of  impressive  eloquence ;  the  second  in  the  form  of 
logical  deduction ;  and  both  show  the  author  to  have  in  a  high  degree 
united  declamation  and  subtlety.    While  thus  exerting  himself  for  tha 
dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  the  king,  this  patriot  was  said  to  ba 
carr3dDg  on  a  correspondence  for  betraying  Uie  republican  party,  by  sofr 

*  See  a  very  interetttng  tad  pathelto  dsttU  sf  thtie  dreadlui  aUrositiss  ia 
Glsr>'«  jouroal,  page  3  «s  16. 
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fermg.the  kiag  to  Mcape ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  bribe  wkkh  he  re- 
quin^,  half  a  miUion  aterling,  was  inore  than  the  royal  cofiers  could 
sifford.* 

The  manicipality  or  common  council  of  Paris,  which  had  been  lately 
constituted  and  was  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  assumed 
a  laige  share  of  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  By  their  influence 
the  chief  acts  of  the  deliberative  body  were  determined,  and  through 
their  protection  and  operation  the  executive  government  in  a  considenu 
ble  degree  was  administered.  A  party  of  these  appearing  as  the  depu- 
ties of  the  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  demanded  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  that  a  national  convention  should  be  immediately  called. 
The  assembly  received  these  counsellors  veiy  graciously,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  mandates  resolved  to  invite  the  French  to  form  a  national 
convention.  . 

A  plan  of  a  convention  drawn  up  by  the  Brissotiaos  was  dissefiinated 
and  recommended  through  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  jacobins  and  the 
sansculotte  rabble  proceeded  in  their  operations.  Hitherto  they  had  not 
entirely  crushed  the  ecclesiastics,  or  eradicated  Christianity,  but  they  ra- 
pidly proceeded  in  the  attempt.  All  who  continued  to  refuse  peijury 
were  by  an  act  of  the  assembly  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  coun- 
cil general  next  ordered,  that  all  the  vessels,  images,  and  other  movea- 
bles in  the  churches  of  Paris,  whether  gold  or  silver,  should  be  sent 
t<x  the  mint ;  the  church  belb  were  turned  into  cannon.  From  monu- 
ments of  religion  they  proceeded  to  monuments  of  monarchy:  the 
brazen  statues  of  the  princes  were  converted  into  ordnance,  and 
thus,  it  was  said,  were  drawn  over  from  the  cause  of  tyranny  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  next  object  afler  religion  and  monarchy  was 
property.  Confiscation  hitherto  grasping  lands  had  not  extended  its 
rapacity  in  an  equal  degree  to  moveables.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
they  instituted  what  they  called  domiciU(try  visits ;  officers  employed  by 
the  municipality,  and  accompanied  by  jMssive  cUizeuif  visited  private 
bouses,  to  search'  for  arms,  for  refractory  priests  or  other  aristocrats. 
According  to  their  good  pleasure  they  plundered  the  houses,  arrested 
or  even  hanged  the  owners.  Brissot,  in  his  professional  capacity  as 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  very  strongly  recommended  and  ardently  pro- 
moted these  domiciUary  visits :  Petion  as  mayor  was  still  more  e«bc- 
tually  active :  nor  was  iDanton  as  minister  of  justice  wanting  with  his  as- 
sistance. He  proposed,  and  by  threats  extorted  a  decree,  for  widking 
^ommt^aries,  who  wore  to  co-operate  with  the  domiciliary  visitors. 
Whoever  should  refuse  to  give  up  his  arms,  or  to  serve  in  the  army  at 
the  requisition  ofjhe  said  commissaries,  was  to  be  declared  a  traitor  and 
punished  with  death,  without  any  further  inquiry.  The  visitors  and 
commissaries  did  not  murder  all  those  whose  houses  they  inspected ;  but 
in  many  instances  contented  themselves  with  sending  the  owners  to  dun- 
geons. The  prisons  were  become  extremely  full ;  the  rulers  thought  it 
expedient  to  rid  themselves  of  the  captives  by  stirring  the  populace  to 
another  ins*irrection  and  massacre.  For  this  purpose  it  was  alleged. 
that  as  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  approach  would  compel  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  to  take  the  field,  it  would  be  dangerous  ta  leave  the  pri- 
sons so  full  of  aristocrats  and  suspected  persons.    By  these  representa- 

*  See  Playfair'd  Jacobinism. 
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tio&s  the  miiffderous  rabble  waa  easily  excited  to  sasassioation.  On  tbe 
2d  of  September  ibe  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  cannon  of  alann  were 
fired ;  and  bands  of  ruffians  were  sent  to  the  difierent  prisons.  Thej 
commenced  their  carnage  with  priests ;  two  hundred  and  fortj-foor  cler- 
gymen were  murdered  before  the  eveniug.  The  assassins  from  the 
ministers  of  retigion,  proceeded  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  fallen  mo- 
narcfay,  and  murdered  the  Swiss  officers,  that  having  been  spared  at  the 
last  massacre  were  now  in  prison.  From  these  murders  the  savages 
betook  themselves  to  more  indiscriminate  barbarity,  searched  the  com* 
raon  prisons  and  even  hospitals,  butchered  felons,  sick,  and  lunatics,* 
as  well  as  those  who  were  charged  with  disatfection  to  government. 
Among  the  cases  which  most  strongly  mark  tlie  eoormous  depravity  of 
those  brutalized  barbarians,  none  can  exceed  the  massacre  of  the  prin- 
cess Lamballe  :  this  lady,  sprung  from  the  house  of  Savoy,  was  distin- 
gniahed  (or  personal  charms,  and  a  character  at  once  amiable  and  esti- 
mable, and  bad  been  superintendant  of  the  queen's  household.  Married 
to  a  man  whom  she  loved,  she  bad  been  deprived  of  her  husband  through 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;!  and  was  now  principally  distinguished  for  her 
ardent  and  invincible  attachment  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  her  detesta- 
tion of  her  husband's  murderer.  She  with  other  attendants  on  her 
queen  had  been  sent  to  prison  on  the  1 0th  of  August ;  the  murderers 
about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  entered  the  apart- 
ment in  which  this  unfortunate  lady  was  immured.  They  offered  to  saVb 
her  life,  if  she  would  fabricate  charges  against  the  queen.  The  heroic 
princess  returned  a  resolute  negative :  they  demanded  that  she  should 
take  the  oalh  of  liberty  and  equality,  also  an  oath  of  hatred  to  the  king, 
to  the  queen,  and  to  royalty  ;  the  first  she  consented  to  take,  but  refused 
the  last :  an  assassin  said,  swear  or  you  are  a  dead  woman  ;  she  looked 
in  his  face  but  made  no  reply.  In  an  instant  she  was  assassinated  with 
pikes  and  bayonets  ;  her  clothes  were  torn  oflT,  and  the  naked  corpse  ex- 
posed to  the  most  abominable  insults.  With  religion,  justice,  order,  and 
humanity,  decency  and  modesty  fled.  The  head  and  body  of  the  mas- 
sacred lady  were  exposed  before  the  windows  of  the  royal  captives,  with 
every  circumstance  of  brutalism,  that  diabolical  malignity,  maddened  to 
frenzy,  could  suggest.^  The  murders  continued  for  a  week ;  in  which 
time  .the  numbers  of  the  massacred  exceeded  five  thousand.  Mean- 
while the  elections  of  the  national  convention  were  carried  on  under  the 
infiuenceof  this  terrible  system.  A  circular  letter  from  the  municipali- 
ty of  Paris,  countersigned  by  Danton,  was  sent  to  all  the  other  municipali- 
ties, required  the  approbation  of  the  whole  people  to  the  massacres,  and 
even  reeoromended  them  to  imitation  ;  and  under  such  control  the  elec- 
tion proceeded.  The  clergy  were  banished ;  the  higher  and  the  most 
honourable  of  the  nobility  had  filed,  or  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
nns  ;  the  royal  family  in  prison  expected  their  fate ;  all  who  favoured 
royalty  or  distinction  of  rank  were  held  in  abhorrence,  and  those  who 
had  been  called  passive  as  well  as  the  active  citizens  hud  been  declared 
to  be  eligible  to  all  honours  and  offices  of  tlie  state.  The  convention 
was  chiefly  chosen  from  the  most  violent  and  desperate  republicans  in 
the  kingdom.     The  members  assembled  on  the  20th  of  September ;  and 

•  See  Annual  Register  for  1792,*  chap.  iii.        f  See  this  rolume,  p.  222- 
t  See  Otridge's  Register,  1792. 
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the  next  day  they  ssnctioned  the  law  for  abolishing  royalty, 
thus  proscribed  monarchy,  and  established  what  they  termed  the  French 
republic,  their  next  object  was>  to  prepare  for  the  murder  of  their  do- 
throned  kin<;. 

While  thp  French  were  thus  occupied,  their  proceedings  and  projects 
afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  democratic  republicans  in  other  coun- 
tries. From  England  many  individuals  flocked  to  Parts  as  the  centre 
of  liberty  and  happiness.  The  societies  eagerly  transmitted  their  ap- 
probation of  the  French  revoUitionists  ;  during  the  successive  degrada- 
tions of  monarchy  they  had  in  their  own  country  published  their  applause 
of  its  invaders,  but  when  the  acts  of  the  10th  of  August  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  the  king,  mnrdered  his  defenders,  and  prostrated  his 
power ;  when  the  busy  week  of  September  ejctendinfc  the  massacre  of 
aristocrats,  shed  the  blood  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  -  when  the 
national  convention  doing  honour  to  its  own  composition,  had  abolished 
the  kingly  office,  the  English  societies  eagerly  testified  their  oy  and 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  those  with  whose  principles  they  de- 
clared their  own  to  coincide,  and  with  whose  feelings  they  avowed  the 
most  cordial  sympathy.  The  chief  democralic'al  clubs  of  England,  were 
then  the  revoluiion  clttb ;  the  soeUiyfor  anutitutional  information^  both  im 
London;  and  the  London  coirespon£ng  tocieiy  affiUaUdwith  divers  placu 
thrott^houi  the  klnf^dom.  The  address  of  the  first  to  the  national  con- 
vAition,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  restricted  its  applause  to  the  10th  of 
August;  augured  happiness  from  the  establishment  of  a  republic  on  the 
downfall  of  monarchy  ;  repeated  the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Price  ;  1 1 
refresh  the  memory  of  revolutionists  concerning  the  treatment  of  de* 
throned  kings,  alluded  to  the  history  of  Charles  I. ;  and  expressed 
their  hopes  that  peace  and  constant  alliance  should  be  established 
between  Britain  and  the  French  republic.  The  address  of  the  so- 
cif^ty  for  constitutional  information  approved  of  the  deposition  of  the 
kin^ ;  expressed  hofies  that  the  same  doctrines  wmdd  he  rec^ivedy  and  the 
same  example  generaUy  followed  in  other  countries.  Having  declared 
iheir  sentiments  in  the  most  pompous  phraseology,  they  accompanied  their 
eloquence  with  a  donation  of  shoes;*  but  the  most  explicit  of  the  addresses 
was  the  production  of  the  London  corresponding  society  and  its  affiliated 
frioniis  ;  which  pmising  the  successive  and  various  proceedings  of  the 
French  republicans,  reprobated  the  policy  and  constitution  of  Britain.f 
Thii4  addreMii,  subscribed  by  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemakei:,  and  Maurice 
Margaret,  knife-grinder,  stated  divers  and  manifold  blesaings  which 
Britons  might  attain  by  following  the  counsels  of  the  aaid  Thomaa  Har- 
dy, shoemaker ;  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder ;  and  other  politician! 
equally  enlightened,  instead  of  being  guided  by  those  who  had  so  long  go- 
verned Britain :  the  sentiments  of  the  corresponding  society,  devoted 
openly  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  existed,  they  were  convinced,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  freemen  of  England ;  they  enjoyed  by  anticipation  and 
with  a  common  hope,  ^at  epoch  (not  far  distant,)  when  the  interests  of 
Europe  and  of  mankind  should  invite  the  two  nations  to  stretch  out  the 

•  The  conveyance  of  these  ihoet  wts  Intmited  to  Mr  John  Fro«t,  attorney, 
who  havtncr  attained  notoriety  by  professional  achievements,  hfd  become  a  veiy 
sealoua  reformer. 

t  See  the  respective  addresses*  Appendix  of  Otridf  s't  Aai«u«l  S^fiftar  ITvti 
pafti  70, 1%  73. 
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hand  of  fratoraitj.     The  convention  received  the  address  with  very  great 
saHsfaction,  and  strongly  expressed  their  expectations  of  a  similar  change 
in  England,  and  their  confident  hopes,  that  they  speedily  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  congratulc^ting  the  corresponding  friends,  on  a  national 
convention  established  in  England  ;  the  convention  conferred  the  honor 
of  citizenship  on  various  individuals  belonging  to  other  countries,  and 
some  of  the  departments  chose  for  their  representatives  such  English- 
men as  they  conceived  proper  delegates  for  expressing  their  doctrines  and 
sentiments.     Of  these  the  roost  noted  was  Thomas  Fame,  and  the  mc»st 
eminent  was  Dr.  Priestley  ;  this  gentleman  was  so  greatly  pleased  with 
the  two-fold  honours  conferred  on  him,  by  being  thus  naturalized  by  the 
anarchists,  and  even  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  convention,  that 
he  wrote  letters  both  to  the  convention  and  individual  members,  manifest- 
ing and  declaring  the  warmest  approbation  of  their  principles,  as  dis- 
played in  the  Huppression  of  monarchy  and  the  privileged  orders,  and  the 
whole  series  of  revolutionary  proceedings :  though  his  age  and  other 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  accepting  a  seat  himself,  he  with  the 
gref  test  thankfulness  and  joy  accepted  it  for  his  son.     The  convention, 
flattered  with  the  approbation  of  one  whom  they  conceived   to  be  as 
great  in  political  philosophy  as  he  really  was  in  physical,  ordered  his  let- 
ter to  be  transcribed  into  their  records,  as  a  testimony  of  the  applause 
bestowed  by  foreign  illumination  on  their  powerful  eflbrts  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  establishments ;  they  charged  their  president  to  inform  their 
panegyrists  that  they  would  with  pleasure  receive  any  reflections  which 
he,  from  the  stores  of  his  wisdom,  might  transmit  to  an  assembly  whose 
sentimoniB  coincided  with  his  own.     With  these  testimonies  of  approba- 
tion from  the  British  democrats,  the  convention  fancied,  as  indeed  did 
many  of  the  democrats  themselves,  that  the  voice  of  the  British  nation 
was  in  their  favour,  and  that  Joseph  Priestley,  dissenting  minister ;  Tho- 
mas Hardy,  dissenting  shoemaker  ;  Thomas  Pame,  cashiefibi  exciseman 
and  deist ;  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder  and  deist ;  in  conveying 
their  own  praises  of  the  destruction  of  rank,  property,  and  monarchy,  in- 
cluding the  massacres  of  August  and  September,  echoed  the  feelings  of 
all  free  Britons,  and  that  they  might  soon  expect,  through  the  British  peo- 
ple, the  co-operation  of  the  British  force.     Pleased  with  attestations,  of 
which  they  so  much  overrated  the  value,  the  convention  proceeded  in  a 
series  of  measorea  no  less  comforraable  to  their  own  sentiments,   than 
those  of  their  panegyrists.     Their  operations   were  dTirected  principally 
to  two  objects,  plunder  and  regicide. 

The  first  head  comprehended  the  farther  extension  of  confiscation,  and 
also  the  convertibility  of  the  objects  thus  seized  into  gold  and  silver ; 
which  they  found  much  more  current  than  the  assignats.  I'he  second 
consisted  of  resolutions,  decrees,  charges,  and  witnesses,  which  they 
were  preparing,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  votaries  (hey  might  give 
some  colour  of  legality  to  the  murder  of  their  king.  In  order  to  accu- 
mulate gold  and  silver,  they  saw  other  countries  might  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely productive  ;  for  that  purpose  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  combine 
fraud  with  robbery.  Agents  were  sent  to  London,  Amsterdam,  Madrid, 
and  other  opulent  cities,  with  orders  to  negotiate  bills  on  Paris,  payable 
in  assignats.  Those  bills  being  discouDted  in  foreign  countries,  the  value 
IB  specie  was  resoiltod  to  France :  when  they  became  due  they  were 
paid  aecording  lo  the  course  ef  ezehange ;  hot  f^efore  this  eenld  be 
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[Military  operatinnt.  Mcftsuret  of  the  French.  Retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunivick.] 

converted  into  cash,  assassins  were  hired  to  patrole  the  streets  and  threa- 
ten all  those  whoaold  gold  and  silver,*  thus  the  payers  were  either  oblig- 
ed to  take  their  paper  money  or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than  that  which 
had  been  remitted  irom  the  discount ;  and  by  qvery  operation  of  this  kind 
the  quantity  of  specie  of  France  was  increased.  In  managing  this  traT* 
fie,  the  jacobins,  proceeding  with  their  usual  energy  and  rapidity,  render- 
ed it  extremely  extensive  and  productive,  before  merchants  and  their  bill- 
brokers  discovered  its  hurtful  reeuit,  and  before  political  causes  put  an 
end  to  the  neutrality  through  which  it  was  effected.  The  convention, 
with  much  ease  amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  both 
into  the  public  treasury,  and  into  the  private  cofiers  of  the  leaders.  The 
other  chief  object,  the  murder  of  the  king,  they  pursued  with  the  moat 
iniquitous  vigour  and  perseverance. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  army  advanced  on  the  left  towards  Thionville, 
and  the  Austrian  army  on  the  right  through  Luxemburg,  in  order  to  join 
it  on  the  confines  of  France.  The  Austrian  general  reduced  Longvy ; 
the  armies,  afler  their  junction,  captured  Yerdun,  and  besieged  Thion- 
viile.  The  French  executive  government  displayed  great  vigour  and 
judgment  in  its  exertions  and  dispositions  for  resisdng  and  repelling  the 
invasion.  The  frontier  fortresses,  which  not  without  probable  reasoni 
they  deemed  purposely  neglected  by  the  royal  officers,  they  strengthened 
as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit,  but  trusted  their  princi- 
pal defence  to  more  inland  po^ts.  Dumouriez  beng  appointed  general, 
undertook  to  defend  the  passes  between  Lorraine  and  Champaign,  with 
a  force  much  inferior  to  the  German  host  Roland,  minister  for  the  home 
department,  issued  a  proclamation  for  carrying  off  provision  aild  forage, 
cutting  down  trees,  and  forming  abbatis  to  impede  the  march  of  the  ene- 
my. Leaving  the  sieges  to  detachments,  the  combined  troops  advanced 
towards  Champaign,  and  found  that  the  people,  far  from  co-operating, 
were  unantiitous  and  zealous  in  annoying  the  invaders.  Sickness  and 
want  of  provisions  began  to  pervade  the  combined  armies  :  still  however 
they  persevered  in  advancing.  They  fonnd  Dumouriez  posted  at  St. 
Menehoud,  a  strong  defile  in  Champaign.  They  attacked  his  front  di* 
vision,  but  were  repulsed.  A  negotiation  was  opened  on  the  22d  of 
September,  between  Dumouriez  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  news  ar- 
riving of  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  it  was  broken  ofil  Dumouriez  now 
received  daily  re-enforcements.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  percefving  the  strength  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and  know- 
ing every  thing  behind  them  was  hostile,  fearing  to  be  hemmed  in,  pro<> 
posed  to  retreat.  The  Austrian  general  deprecated  tliis  movement,  but 
as  his  command  was  only  subordinate,  be  was  obliged  to  comply.  On 
the  30th  of  September  these  denouncers  of  conquest  were  compelled  to 
measure  back  their  steps ;  and  on  their  route,  being  annoyed  by  the 
French  army,  lost  numbers  of  their  men,  and  a  great  part  of  their  bag- 
gage. Abandoning  their  conquests,  by  the  18th  of  October  they  com* 
pletely  evacuated  France.  Thus  ended  the  confederate  invasion,  which 
excited  great  hopes,  poured  out  splendid  promises  and  impenooa  threats, 
but  performed  nothing.     It  was  soon  found  to  have  materially  injured 

*  The  gold  and  nlver  were  sold  by  poriers  in  the  streets,  some  of  whom  lold 
for  their  own  accoont^  but  most  of  them  for  monied  many  wbo  did  not  appear. 
See  Playfair^i  Utstoiy  of  Jaoobtnif m. 
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the  cmise  of  tho  «llio. :  tho  flight  of  lh«  onomy,  .fler  .uch  homU,  opv 
rating  on  the  ousceptibility  of  the  French  character,  elevated  their  apinte, 
and  turned  the  milit.rj  energy  »hich  defence  h.d  ertctcd  to  oflcnce  and 
invasion.     It  was  Boeedilyreaolved  to  enter  Belgium.     DumourioB  made 
rapid  and  cflective  prepemtion.  in  provi.ioni,  artillery,  and  troop,  elated 
with  resent  .nece...     In  the  heginning  of  Novemher  he  entered  the 
Auelrian  Netherl.nd.  i  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  atl.ckod  the  Amtnan 
army  to  iUcamp  at  Jemappc,  and  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory. 
He  successively  reduced  the  various  cities  of  1  lander,  and  Br.haot!  he- 
month  was  master  of  Brussels  \  and  m  lee.  than 
tally  BObdued  the  Austrian  Nelherland.,  except 
CuBtine  havmg  invaded  Germany,  captured  the 
,  end  Mentx  ;  subjugated  all  the  country  hetareen 
welle,  except  Coblent* ;  crossing  the  Rhine,  hs 

itions  operating  upon  the  volatile  minds  of  the 
immediately  with  the  desire  o  ,1  unbounded  con- 
as  eager  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  preperUos  of 
ambition  and  reiiaeity,  as  they  were  to  seize  the 
if  their  fellow  subjects.  They  resolved  to  pro- 
without  regard  to  national  faith  or  to  justice,  aa 
IBS  advancement  of  their  power.  Such  being  their 
i  at  once  simple  and  compiehen.ive :  with  their 
,  employ  in  their  .crvice  the  disaffection,  caprice, 
and  bodies  in  other  countries.  The  susceptibili- 
in  the  French  character,  appeared  in  credulity,  or 
f  aswrtions  and  allegstions,  as  well  ae  in  .ympa- 
sentimcntB  and  doctrines.  A  desire  of  indefinite 
id  through  the  world ;  and  prevalent  se  thi»  pasMon 

I  both  conceived  and  believed  it  to  be  uoiveiwL 
Netherlands,  where  it  was  actually  frequent,  they 
It  and  irresistible,  from  hatred  to  orbitrary  power 
ngland  they  apprehended  it  to  be  equally  donwiul 
„  the  national  spirit  of  Bbefly.  The  piano.  b». 
steemcn  on  their  effort,  to  overlhrovr  deepotuB, 

unqualified  approbation  of  their  levelling  system, 
iissemination  of  the  works  of  F.me,  they  imputotl 
a  new  theoiic.  to  a  desire  of  applying  Ihom  !• 
,e.  which  they  recMved  from  obscme  chib.,tliey,  iw 
Idresrera,  heUeved  to  .pedi  the  voice  of  the  Un- 
ee  l..t  panegyric  of  the  reforming  .oeieue^iner. 

adesire  of  copying  tbeex.mpleofFiani»,slnngth- 
,  of  British  sympathy.     The   l»t  ud  stionjjj 

II  doubt.  th.t  Britain  deaired  to  fratemiie  wak 
„  democracy,  u»i  leveUing  nmt.  ~.d  J"""'"""; 
it  there  often  found  in  poliueal  history  between  tto 

i„po,(«ici  of  iutmment.  mid  eff»=t.,  that  a  gr~t  "'•»«  °/,™S»* 
eyfdirectly  hostile  to  .11  established  goveroment.  «id  on.  of  tbechiefca* 

sei  which  involved  Britain  in  a  oonUn.nt.l  ■••r,  »  lo  he  "«•»  '° '"'  '? 
^t  rami, of  the  meane.t mechanic,  ■"'•'•e  rf""^' "S^J'^JJ 
resp»;tive  spheres.  Believing  that  Thomas  Hardy,  ■  ■'""^^■rj 
elhSworthies  of  equ.1  politick oonsiquenc,  ■.pi.tenMii  ■it  !«•»>•  " 
Toi.  yiU.— 44 
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[Decree  of  19th  NoTember.    Proceeding^  of  the  English  republicans.] 

Great  Britain,  and  that  the  people  of  other  nationi  concurred  to  encou- 
rage and  stimulate  subversion  of  establishment,  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber 1792,  in  direct  and  open  contradiction  to  their  former  professions,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  other  states,  the  convention 
passed,  bj  acelamcUiorij  a  decree,*  *'  That  the  national  convention  de- 
clare, in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fratemity 
and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty;  and  that 
•the J  charge  the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give 
assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now  suffering,  in  the 
cause  of  liberty."  This  decree  confimied  a  suspicion  which  had  been 
entertained  from  their  preceding  conduct,  that  the  fomentation  of  sedi- 
tion and  insurrection  in  foreign  countries,  was  a  systematic  principle^  of 
the  French  republic,  immediately  produced  jealousy  and  caution  in  neigli* 
bottring  nations,  and  determined  most  of  them  to  prohibit  all  intercounM 
with  the  French  revolutionists.  The  course  of  French  conquests  having 
let  Dumouriez  to  the  Scheldt,  soon  manifested  their  principles  of  justice. 
Their  first  act,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  was  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  contravention  to  the  most  sacred 
treaties,  guaranteed  by  Britain,  France  herself,  and  the  neighbouring 
powers.  As  Holland  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Britain,  their 
conduct  was  a  peculiar  attack  upon  this  country,  and  showed  that  they 
were  resolved  to  include  Britain  in  a  general  system  of  aggressive  hos- 
tility. With  the  designs  of  France,  so  inimical  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  innovation  at  home  powerfully  co-operat- 
ed. 

During  the  recess  of  1792,  the  public  ferment  greatly  increased  in 
this  country.  The  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  emissaries  became 
more  strenuous  in  London,  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  England. 
Government  had  been  so  completely  overturned  in  France,  and* the  pos- 
session of  power  and  property  had  been  so  entirely  attained  by  the  revo- 
lutionary banditti,  that  their  courage  and  audacity  were  beyond  all  bounds. 
I'he  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  a  retreat  not  displeasing  to  some 
even  of  the  moderate  friends  of  freedom,  to  those,  at  least,  who  consi- 
dered the  good  of  real  liberty  more  than  the  phantom  that  had  assumed 
its  name  in  France,  greatly  emboldened  the  democratical  republicans  of 
England,  who  admired  that  phantom.  About  the  capital  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  British  constitution  became  a  subject  of  common 
talk :  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  church  and  state,  were  described  as 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  garrulous  vanity  of  some  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant  members  of  the  democratic  societies  boasted  of  the  situa- 
tions they  were  to  attain  under  the  new  order  which  was  to  be  speedily 
established.  From  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances  it  was  evident,  that  a 
design  was  formed  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  that  there  was 
great  confidence  of  its  success.  That  such  proceedings  required  to 
be  checked,  controlled  and  punished,  could  not  be  denied  by  any 
who  possessed  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  in  his  social  state : 
government  employed  such  measures  as  appeared  to  be  the  best  calcu- 

^  See  proceedings  of  the  nationsl  convention,  Nov.  19th»  1793. 

t  Most  of  our  resders  will  probttbly  recollect  the  noted  ssying  of  Bristot,  thmt 
they  must  set  fire  to  ths  four  qusrtcra  of  the  globe.  I  sm  assured  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  very  intimate  with  the  Girondists,  that  this  was  the 
general  language  and  inteat 
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lated  to  correct  this  growing  and  threatening  mischief.     But  though  the 
arm  of  law  be  sufficiently  strong  to  restrain  the  open  invader  of  the  con^ 
stitution,  it  was  not  altogether  able  to  ferret  all  the  secret  arts  of  its  ene* 
mies.     It  became  necessary^  therefore,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  law  by  em- 
ploying their  own  weapons  against  the  adversaries  of  our  establishments. 
As  the  approaches  were  carried  on  by  societies,  clubs,  and  familiar 
books,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  it  became  a  public  duty  to  ea- 
tablish  associations,  and  prepare  literary  works,  which  might  oppote 
these  hostile  attacks.     An  association  was  accordingly  instituted  in  No- 
Tember,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  law  named  Mr.  Reeves,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and  ievel- 
leca.     The  framer's  address,  stating  with  great  perspicuity  and  Cbrce  the 
multiplied  and  pernicious  efforts  of  enemies  to  our  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  calling  on  all  loyal  and  patriotic  men  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
6?ery  thing  that  could  be  dear  to  Britons,  made  a  very  deep  and  rapid 
impression,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.     Associations  for  preserving 
the  constitution  multiplied  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  joined 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  respectable  Britons.     These  associatiooa 
had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  counteracting  the  seditious  societies ;  thej 
recalled  the  well  meaning  but  misguided  votaries  of  innovation  to  the 
recoDection  of  the  blessings  that  were  ascertained  by  experience,  diffus- 
ed a  spirit  of  constitutional  loyalty  through  the  country,  and  brought 
back  the  stream  of  popular  opinion  into  the  old  and  useful  channel. 
Mr.  Reeves's  exhortations  to  patriotic  and  loyal  union  were  accompa- 
nied with  books  explaining  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  Gallic  changes ; 
and  though  some  of  these,  in  reprobating  levelling  democracy,  may  have 
urged  to  the  contrary  extreme,  yet  the  main  operation  was  highly  salu- 
tary :*  the  whole  measures  prevented  or  recovered  great  numbers  of 
Britons  from  jacobinism,  which  was  then  the  impending  dcmger ;  and 
its  certain  consequence,  if  allowed  to  flourish,  the  subversion  of  the  Bri- 
tish  constitution.     Before  public  opinion  had  received  so  salutary  a 
bias,  the  seditious  practices  had,  in  various  parts,  produced  such  4isor« 
dera  as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  executive  government  necessa- 
ry.    The  king  availed  himself  of  his  legal  power  to  embody  the  militia, 
and  to  convene  the  parliament  before  the  time  to  which  it  had  been  pro- 
rogued, and  to  call  on  the  representative  wisdom  of  the  people  for  counsd 
and  aid  at  so  momentous  a  crisis.     At  this  eventful  period  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  supporters  of  opposition,  deeming  the  present  a  sea- 
son of  alarm  and  danger  when  all  party  spirit  should  subside,  when  all 
party  contentions  should  cease,  and  when  ail  men  of  all  parties  should 
unite  to  support  the  constitutional  government  of  the  country,  considered 
our  external  as  well  as  internal  enemies  to  be  of  a  species  which  never 
yet  had  been  encoui^tered  :  and  that  no  weapon  could  so  effectually  op- 
pose their  diabolical  designs  as  an  unanimous  and  determined  spirit  of 
resistance :  they  therefore  supported  the  present  measures  of  adminis 
tratioD. 

•  For  instance*  a  letter  from  Tivtmas  Bull  to  hi*  brother  John^  thoujjh  it  employed 
lome  <»f  the  exi>loded  »entiment»  mid  phraseology  of  lory  bigotry,  yet  laiighl  the 
common  people  the  mischief*  of  innovating  speculatiow  j  and  that  their  re»pect- 
abifity  and  happiness  depended  not  upon  political  theuries,  but  on  their  practical 
performance  of  their  professional,  moral,  and  religious  dttties. 
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Meetini^  of  parlitment.  The  king  sUtei  hii  rcMons  for  this  extraonVmary  con- 
vocation. — The  chief  wibjecta  of  consideration  the  projrress  of  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciples.—The  greater  number  of  peers  and  commoners  conceive  there  is  a  de* 
iign  to  revohiiionize  DHttiin.^A  small  but  able  band  think  this  alarm  unfound- 
ed.— Conduct  of  France  comes  before  parliament — Peace,  the  interest  and 
wish  of  Britain,  if  it  could  be  preserved  with  security  — Commercial  policy  of 
the  rtiiniiter,  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  country. — The  British  gov- 
ernment observed  a  strict  neutrality  clurinj?  the  hostilities'between  Prance  and 
Germany  .--Communication  between  lord  Orenville  and  the  French  ambassador 
in  summer  ir92.— On  the  deposition  of  the  king  of  the  French,  our  sovereign 
orden  his  ambassador  to  leave  Paris — This  order  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  king's  determination  of  neutrality.— Careful  avoidance  of  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Prance.— Application  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples 
<o  his  Britannic  majesty  to  refuse  shelter  to  murderers.— Strict  ndherence  to 
Aeutnility  by  Britain.— Aggressions  on  the  part  of  France  — Cl»a«velin  opens  an 
•zplanatory  negotiation — Marat,  the  French  secreUry,  comes  to  London  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Pitt. — Marat  justifies,  on  revolutionary  principles,  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt,  though  contniry  to  the  established  lawof  nations.— Mr.  Chauve- 
lin  supports  the  same  doctrine  in  his  Correspondence  with  lord  Grenville— pi>o- 
lewes  the  decree  of  November  19th  not  intended  against  Britain.— Beply  o€ 
the  British  minister^— He  declares  Britain  will  not  wiffer  France  to  annu3  at 
pleasure  the  eatablislied  law  of  nations.— Britain  requires  France  to  forego  her 
projects  of  invading  and  revolutionizing  other  countries.— Alien  bill—is  passed 
into  a  Uw..^  Augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy....pi-oceedings  at  Paris. — ^Gi- 
ronde  party—their  literary  abihty.  boundless  ambition,  and  wild  projecta*-- 
llie  Mountain  ^bloodthirsty  and  ferocious.- Uobespierre.  Danton,  and  Marat.— 
The  Girondists  desire  to  spare  the  king»s  life The  Mountain  and  the  mob  de- 
sire regicide.— Pusillanimity  of  Bri.'^sot  and  the  other  Girondists.. -A  decree  is 
passed  for  bringing  the  king  to  trial.-.Attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of  Louis— 
iriaU-notthe  smallest  proof  of  guilt.  ...Complicated  iniquity  of  the  process  in 
princi pie,  substance  and  mode..-.Self  possession  and  magnanimity  of  the  per- 
secutod  monarchy-Sentence  -Last  interview  of  Louis  with  bis  family  ...Execution 

r—an  awful  monument  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  that  governed  France. 

Chauvclin  demands  from  the  British  minister  the  recognition  of  the  French 
repubhc-..and  the  admission  of  its  ambassmlor  —The  British  government  refu- 
ses s  recognition  which  would  be  an  interference  in  the  internal  aflTaira  of 
Franee....Chauvelin  remonstrates  against  the  alien  bill  and  the  preparations  of 

Bntain...on  the  massacre  of  Louis  ordered  to  leave  the  country France  de- 

dares  war  against  Britain  and  HoUaful.-.Revlew  of  the  conduct  of  both  par- 
ties.-..Opinions  of  Messrs  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt  respectively  on  the  French 
revohition..4he  justice  and  policy  of  a  war— Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  support 
«  *  u  I?"  "*"«^'^"^  grounds  --Mr.  Pitt  proposes  the  sepuritv  of  Britain.-Mr. 
Burke  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France.— Violent  party  censures Im- 
partial history  finds  iu  the  conduct  of  neither  just  grounils  for  their  reciprocal 
reproach — Public  opinion  favourable  to  war  with  Frftnce.—In  declaring  war 
against  France  our  king  spoke  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of  his  people. 

Ok  the  13th  of  December  pariinment  was  assembled  ;  and  the  king 
•tated  his  varioas  reasons  for  his  present  measures.  Notwithstanding 
the  stnct  neutrality  which  he  had  uniformly  observed  in  the  war  now  rag- 
ADf  en  the  continent,  be  could  not,  without  concern,  observe  the  strong 
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indiciitioiis  of  an  intention  in  the  Freneh  to  excite  distufhancoB  in  odier 
countries ;  to  pursoe  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  inconsistent 
with  the  helance  of  Europe ;  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  powers ; 
and  to  adopt  towards  his  allies  the  states- general  measures  neither  con- 
formable to  the  public  law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  existing  treaties. 
He  had,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  augmentation  of  his 
army  and  navy  :  ihese  exertions  were  demanded  by  the  present  state  of 
afiairs,  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  render  a  temperate  and  firm 
conduct  effectual  for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Never  did  more  momentous  objects  engage  the  attention  of  a  British 
legislatmre  than  in  the  present  session  of  parliament.  Its  many  and  com- 
plicated subjects  of  deliberation,  however,  chiefly  resulted  from  two  sub* 
jects  which  were  interwoven  together,  the  operation  of  Jacobinical  prin« 
ciples,  and  the  advances  of  French  power.  Ministers,  supported  not 
only  by  those  members  who  for  many  years  approved  of  their  measures, 
but  by  meet  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the  old  whig  interest,  Mr.  Burke, 
the  veteran  champion  of  that  party,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons,  also  many  members  of  the  North  part  of  the  coali* 
tioo,  especially  lord  Loughborough,  now  chancellor,  declared  their  con- 
viction that  a  design  existed  to  revolutionize  this  country ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  which  were  already  employed,  still  constant 
vigilance,  prudence,  firmness,  and  enei^y,  was  necessary  to  prevent  its 
success.  It  had  not  hitherto,  they  admitted,  produced  such  overt  acts 
as  to  aflbrd  grounds  for  judicial  process ;  but  had  discovered  and  even 
manifested,  su<^  objects  and  tendencies  as  demanded  the  counteraction 
of  deliberative  wisdom.  There  were  intentions  and  schemes  openly 
avowed,  with  many  more  reasonably  suspected,  for  efiecting  the  downfall 
of  the  existing  establishments ;  although  no  specific  treasonable  plot  had 
been  actually  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
projects  consisted  of  conversations,  writings,  specific  proceedings,  and 
general  conduct.  To  repress  such  views  and  attempts,  preventive  and 
prospective  measures  were  proposed,  and  not  retrospective  or  penal. 

A  small  but  very  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ridiculed  and  repro- 
bated this  apprehension ;  they  said  it  was  a  mere  chimera,  like  the  po- 
pish plot  of  Titus  Gates ;  that  it  sprang  from  the  eloquent  misrepresen- 
tations of  Mr.  Bnrke's  invectives  against  the  French  revolution,  and  was 
supported  by  ministers  to  promote  an  alarm ;  divide  the  whijirs  ;  oppose 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of  parliament,  and  facilitate  hostility 
with  France.  These  were  the  respective  positions  of  the  bodies  which 
now  differed  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  internal  danger.  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  adherents  called  for  specific  instances  of  conspiracy ;  and  alleged, 
that  since  none  were  produced,  the  pretended  schemes  and  projects  did 
not  exist ;  that  every  general  imputation  must  be  an  aggregate  of  parti- 
cular facts,  or  must  be  false ;  that  the  deduction  of  probable  practice 
from  speculative  theories  was  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and  expe- 
rience, and  totally  unworthy  of  a  legislature.  Must  parUament  intcrfcro 
whenever  a  hot-brained  enthusiast  writes  or  speaks  ncnseni^e  ?  For  the 
ostensible  purposes  of  ministry,  their  arguments  were  futile  ;  but  for  their 
real  purposes  their  assertions  and  actions  were  well  adapted.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  his  seat  being  va- 
cated by  his  Bcceptancy  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  chief  impugner  of 
thase  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  was  Mr.  Burke,  who  show- 
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lag  the  coimexioD  between  opinion  and  conduct,  insiatdd  that  the  strongest 
preventive  policy  was  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Britain.  j 

Meanwhile  die  conduct  of  France  towards  this  country,  with  the  part 
which  Britain  should  act  in  the  present  emergency,  was  a  subject  of 
anxious  concern  to  the  parliament  and  nation.  To  a  commercial  coun- 
try, deriving  its  prosperity  from  its  industry  and  arts,  cherished  by  peace, 
war  was  an  evil  to  be  incurred  from  no  motive  but  necessity.  The  ex* 
tension  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  every  other  source  of  private 
wealth  and  public  revenue,  though  very  far  from  exclusively  occupying 
the  official  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  hitherto  been  the  most  constantly 
prominent  objects  of  his  administration.  He  had  promoted  trade  by  the 
wisest  and  most  efficacious  means,  removal  of  restraint,  and  reciproca- 
tion of  profit.  His  exertions  had  been  eminently  successful  where  legis- 
lative or  ministerial  effort  was  necessary,  and  when  no  political  interfer- 
ence was  wanted,  the  national  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill,  nourished 
by  freedom,  and  secured  by  peace,  had  done  the  rest.     The  prosperity  I 

of  the  country  was  beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  time,  and  was 
evidently  more  abundant  from  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  war.    The  British  government  was  fully  aware  of  the  | 

blessings  of  peace,  and  the  British  sovereign  had  uniformly  adhered  to 
the  strictest  neutrality,  and  also  to  a  rigid  forbearance  from  any  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  France 
had  announced  to  Britain  the  commencement  of  a  war  between  the  Ger-  I 

man  powers  and  his  dominions,  the  court  of  London  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  his  majesty's  subjects  to  receive  no  commission  from  any 
enemy  of  the  French  king ;  and  in  no  way  to  act  hostilely  to  him  or  hia 
people,  under  the  severest  penalties.*     His  majesty's  subjects  observed 
these  injunctions,  and  no  complaint  of  aggression  was  alleged  either  by ' 
the  French  king  or  nation.    Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  applied 
to  the  British  secretary  on  the  24th  of  May,  stating,  that  the  proclama- 
tion published  a  few  days  before  against  seditious  writings,  contained 
expressions  which  might,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  minis- 
try, encourage  an  idea  that  France  was  considered  as  inimical  to  the 
internal  tranqoillity  of  England,  and  requested  his  application  might  be 
communicated  to  parliament     Lord  Grenville's  reply  represented  that 
Mr.  Chauvelin  had  deviated  (he  was  convinced  unintentionallj)  from 
the  rules  of  this  kingdom  in  applying  to  tlie  British  minister  to  commu- 
nicate to  parliament  any  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion ;  but  assured 
the  French  minister  of  the  cordiality  of  the  British  sovereign.     Chauve- 
lin acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  assur- 
ances of  amity  which  the  British  minister's  answers  had  conveyed.     On 
the  ISth  of  June,  Mr.  Chauvelin  delivered  a  note,  stating  that  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  German  potentates,  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  different  powers,  the  general  peace,  every  considera- 
tion which  at  all  times  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  English  government, 
was  at  once  exposed  and  threatened ;  and  inviting  his  Britannic  majesty, 
for  the  general  security,  to  interfere  with  his  mediation.     His  majesty 
adhering  rigidly  to  the  neutrality,  replied,  that  consistently  with  his  im- 
partial determination,  he  could  not  propose  an  intervention  when  not 


•  See  Debrett's  8Ute  Papers,  35th  Mayi  179Z 
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solicited  by  both  parties.*  On  the  11th  of  July,  1792,  a  small  fleet 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  admiral  lord  Hood,  to 
perform  naval  evolutions  in  the  channel.  The  whole  squadron  consisted 
only  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops :  it  had  but  a 
fortnight's  provision  on  board,  and  had  manifestly  no  other  destinatioQ 
than  a  sea  review.  The  matter,  however,  was  so  magnified  in  FrancCi 
and  was  represented  in  such  a  false  light,  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  aa 
immediate  armament  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  was  proposed  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  the  marine  committee  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  subject,  and  present  it  within  a  few  days-f  But  Mr.  Chan* 
▼elin  having  inquired  into  the  object  and  circumstances  of  this  squadron, 
was  satisfied  that  its  purpose  was  not  hostile ;  and  the  French  govern- 
ment and  nation  were  convinced  that  Britain  had  no  design  of  taking  any 
part  with  their  enemies.^  His  Britannic  majesty  being  informed  of  the 
suspension  of  the  king's  executive  power  by  the  decree  of  the  10th  of 
August,  directed  his  secretary  of  state, §  Mr.  Dundas,  to  write  to  lord 
Gower  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  exercise  of  the  execu- 
tive power  having  been  withdrawn  from  his  christian  majesty,  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  ambassador  were  no  longer  valid,  and  that  he  should 
return  to  England.  This  order  his  majesty  deemed  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  his  determination  of  neutrality  j||  because  the  continuance 
of  his  representative  at  Paris,  treating  as  the  sovereign  power  that  party 
which  had  overturned  the  constitution  recently  established,  would  have 
been  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  republican  party,  in  preference  to  the  loyalists  and  constitu- 
tionalists. Our  king,  in  conformity  to  the  same  cautious  and  discrimi- 
nating policy,  which  would  not  pledge  to  the  one  side  his  virtual  support, 
repeated  his  declarations,  that  he  would  not  support  the  other,  or  in  any 
way  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  France. IT  Lord  Gower 
having  communicated  his  royal  master's  orders,  and  the  reasons  wherein 
they  were  founded,  to  Mr.  Le  Brun,  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  he  ex- 
pressed the  regret  of  the  executive  council  that  the  ambassador  was  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  its  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's  continued  assurance 
of  neutrality,  and  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  aflairs  of 
France.**^  In  the  month  of  September,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples 
stated  to  his  Britannic  majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  the  atrocities  of 
Paris  would  extend  to  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  and  expressed  their 
hopes,  that  should  such  a  nefiyious  crime  be  committed,  his  majesty 
would  grant  no  asylum  to  the  perpetrators. If  With  a  request  so  con- 
formable to  jusUce,  humanity,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  an  ah- 

*  See  the  series  of  correspondence  between  lord  Grenville  and  Ifr.  Chaavelin« 
in  Debf«ti*s  State  Papers,  from  May  24th  to  July  8th,  1792. 

f  See  the  Moniteur,  28th  July,  1792, 

#  See  Moniteurs  of  July  1792,  and  Marsh's  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  France,  chap.  viii. 

S  Lord  Grenvilte  happening  to  be  out  of  town  when  this  intelligence  arrived, 
that  part  of  bis  official  business  was  performed  by  his  colleague. 

I  The  reader  will  see  the  arguments  on  this  subject  minutely  and  accurately 
detailed  in  Marsh's  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Briti^n  and  France. 

1  See  Debrett's  St»te  Papers,  17th  August.  1792. 

**  Brisspt  and  his  party  deemed  the  recall  of  the  ambassador  a  hostUa  step  i 
bat  admitted  there  had  been  none  befete.    See  Manb,  chap.  ix« 

It  Debrstt'i  8Ute  Fapers»  September  dOth. 
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horrence  of  enormous  wickedness^  the  king  complied,  and  induced  his 
allies  the  states-general  to  form  the  same  resolution.  Here  there  was 
ceriainlj  no  deviation  from  neutralitj,  no  interference  in  the  constitution 
of  the  French  polity^  unless  a  declared  purpose  to  refuse  shelter  to  a 
party  that  shall  commit  an  atrocious  murder,  he  an  interference  in  that 
party's  private  concerns.  When  the  theatre  of  advancing  conquest  ap- 
proached so  near  to  (he  united  Netherlands,  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  adhere  to  (heir  mutual  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
ht»  conviction  that  the  belligerent  parties  would  not  violate  the  neutrality 
of  the  states-general.  From  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
Ohauvelin  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  ambassador  from  the  mo- 
narch of  France.  Nevertheless  the  British  government  not  only  per- 
mitted him  to  reside  in  London,  but  even  negotiated  with  him  when  he 
was  agent  for  the  executive  council ;  and  lord  Grenville  assured  him 
*'  that  outward  forms  would  be  no  hindrance  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
whenever  the  question  related  to  explanations,  which  might  be  satisfac- 
tory and  advantageous  to  both  parties ;"  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  to  the 
same  gentleman,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  avoid  a  war,  and  to  receive  a 
proof  of  (he  same  sentiments  from  the  French  ministry.*  MR.  PITT 
AND  HIS  COADJUTORS  WERE  UNIFORMLY  CONSIST- 
ENT IN  MAINTAINING  ONE  PRINCIPLE,  THAT  THE 
INTERNAL  CHANGES  OF  FRANCE  DID  NOT  PRECLUDE 
AMIXr  WITH  ENGLAND ;  and  therein  totally  differed  from  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  followers.  No  communications  material  to  the  question 
of  aggression  passed  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  the  British  minister, 
ontil  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Noveml>er,  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
our  allies,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  French  conquest,  aronsed  and 
alarmed  Britain.  There  had  hitherto  been  strict  neutrality,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  part  of  England,  while  there  had  been  aggression  on  the 
part  of  France ;  for  that  aggression  satisfaction  was  due,  and  the  French 
professed  to  wish  a  pacific  adjustment.  Chauvelin  was  instructed  to 
open  an  explanatory  negotiation,  conformable  to  those  professions.  Os- 
tensibly to  promote  this  purpose,  Mr.  Marat,  now  foreign  minister  of 
France,  came  himself  to  England,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  uni- 
form spirit  of  neutrality  which  Britain  observed,  his  majesty  avoided  dis- 
cussing the  diplomatic  capacity  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  by  the 
executive  council  of  France ;  because  an  admission  of  their  official  cha- 
racter would  import  the  admission  of  the  executorial  competency  of  their 
employers ;  would  have  been  a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  party,  and  con- 
sequently an  interference  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  France.  Mr. 
Pitt  therefore  did  not  meet  Mr.  Marat  as  the  minister  of  England  the 
minister  of  France ;  however,  they  did  meet,  and  their  conversation,  as 
detailed  from  Mr.  Marat^s  communication)!  showed  on  the  one  band, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  earnestly  desired  to  preserve  peace  with  Francs  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  French  agent  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ob- 
noxious decree  as  not  intended  to  apply  to  Britain.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Scheldt,  Marat  stated  that  the  order  of  the  councili  and  ^  decree 

*  These  declanrtSons  of  our  two  minifltert  are  scknowledeed  by  Brissot.  in  his 
report  to  the  convention  of  the  I3th  of  Januaiy  1793 »  aiul  m  the  officimi  revolu- 
tionary Journal,  the  Moniteur  of  15th  January,  1793. 

I  By  Mr.  Miles,  in  a  work  entitled  Authmuic  CmrBtfwidcnee.  Mr.  Ifilet  was  the 
iattnate  and  eoafidential  friend  of  Mr.  Marat. 
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of  tbe  natioDal  convention  concerning  that  navigation,  founded  on  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  Gallic  liberty,  v^ere  irrevocable,  and  thus  ad- 
mitted that  the  internal  change  in  France  waa  by  its  votaries  considered 
as  authorizing  them  to  violate  the  rights  of  foreign  and  independent  na* 
tions ;  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  make  no  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
inflicted,  in  conformity  to  this  principle.*     The  same  questions  were 
agitated  with  much  greater  particularity  of  detail,  and  reciprocation  of 
argument,  between  monsieur  Chauvelin  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  latter 
end  of  November,  and  daring  the  month  of  December.    Chauvelin  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  French  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt :  he 
however  declared,  by  order  of  the  executive  council,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Belgians  were  unfettered,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty 
relinquished  this  navigation,  the  French  would  decline  all  opposition.  This 
answer  evinced  a  firm  and  unalterable  resolution  of  adhering  not  only  to 
the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  also  of  dismembering  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  making  them  dependent 
on  France:  he  obstinately  contended  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember could  have  no  reference  to  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  if 
Holland  continued  to  observe  neutrality,  France  would  not  invade  her 
dominions.     These  professions  the  British  minister  would  not  believe, 
because  they  were  totally  contradicted  by  actual  conduct.     Concerning 
the  decree  of  the  convention,  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
British  king's  dominions  was  unequivocally  shown,  by  the  public  recep- 
tion given  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the  speeches 
made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  several 
different  occasions.     At  the  very  time  France  declared  she  would  not 
invade  Holland,  she  had  already  attacked  that  nation  by  opening  the 
Scheldt.     France  (said  the  British  minister)  can  have  no  right  to  annul 
the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  have  also  the  right  to 
set  aside  equally  all  the  other  treaties,  between  all  the  powers  of  £urope, 
and  all  the  other  rights  of  England,  or  of  her  allies.     She  can  even  have 
no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  unless 
she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  tbe  right  to  dictate 
laws  to  all  Europe.    England  will  never  consent  that  France  shall  arro- 
gate the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  f^reteace  of  a 
pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the 
political  system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and.guaran* 
teed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.     This  government,  adhering  to 
the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also 
never  see  with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the*Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.    If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintain^* 
ing  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she  must  show  herself  disposed 
to  renounoe  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine 
herself  within  her.  own  territory,  without  insulting  other  governments, 
disturbing  their  tranquillity  and  violating  their  rights  ;t  but  the  French 

*  See  Marat'«  letter  to  his  colleagtxe.    Debrett's  State  Papers,  2d  December, 
1792. 

f  See  correspondence  between  lord  Grenville  and  Kr.  Chauvelin,  in  December 
•  1793.    State  ptpem  for  that  period. 
Vol.  TUfl— 43* 
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government  positively  refused  to  satisfy  Britain  for  the  violation  of  trea- 
ties.* 

In  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French  republic,  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  rulers,  the  negotiation  between  their  agents 
and  British  ministers,  and  the  conduct  of  our  executive  and  legislative 
government,  are  so  much  interwoven,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
change  the  scene  to  review  their  process  of  action  and  reactipn,  and  ex- 
hibit cause  and  etfect.  Before  we  follow  this  negotiation  to  its  close,  it 
18  necessary  to  present  to  our  readers,  both  internal  legislative  proceed- 
ings and  foreign  acts,  by  which  the  ne^^otiation  was. effected.  The  great 
objects  of  alarm,  both  to  the  British  government,  and  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  British  nation,  were  the  rapid  advances  of  French  principles, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  French  power.  The  number  of  aliens  at  this 
time  in  Britain  far  surpassed  the  usual  influx.  Of  these,  many  so  coa- 
ducted  themselves  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their  evil  intentions  to- 
wards this  country.  Agreeably  to  the  system  of  preventive  poli^jy  al- 
ready recorded,  the  attorney  general  proposed  to  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  pubHc  tranquillity  by  subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens 
to  certain  regulations.  All  foreigners  arriving  in  the  kingdom  were,  by 
the  plan  of  ministers)  to  explain  their  reasons  for  coming  into  this  coun- 
try) to  give  up  all  arms  except  those  commonly  used  for  defence  or  dress. 
In  their  several  removals  through  the  country,  they  were  to  use  pass- 
ports, by  which  their  actual  residence,  or  occasional  movements  might 
be  manifest,  and  their  conduct  easily  observed.  Those  who  received 
eleemosynary  support,  were  to  be  distributed  in  districts  where  they 
would  be  more  liable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  power.  Particular  at- 
tention was  to  bo  paid  to  foreigners  who  had  visited  this  kingdom  within 
the  present  year,  who  should  hereafter  come  without  obvious  reasons, 
and  he  thus  more  obnoxious  to  prudent  suspicion.  Such  were  the  ob- 
jects and  chief  provisions  of  the  law  known  by  the  name  of  the  alien 
bilL  Those  members  of  both  houses  who  had  denied  the  existence  of 
the  dangerous  doctrines,  consistently  with  their  opinions,  opposed  a  mea- 
sure, which  upon  their  hypothesis  was  certainly  not  necessary.  Admit- 
ting, however,  that  there  wss  external  danger  from  abroad,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  to  ministerial  motions  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

While  the  British  legislature  was  making  these  dispositions  ngainbt 
internal  and  foreign  danger,  an  event  took  place  in  France,  the  flagrant 
injustice  and  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  most  fatally  manifested  the  pitch 
of  infuriate  wickedness  at  which  the  jacobins  were  arrived.  The  re- 
publicans now  consisted  of  two  parties,*  the  Girondists  and  the  Moun- 
tain. The  former  contained  the  principal  part  of  the  literary  class,  in- 
genious and  eloquent  enemies  of  monarchy ;  the  latter,  the  most  daring 
and  blood-thirsty  directors  of  the  murderous  mobs,  the  votaries  of  an- 
archy. Though  men  of  genius,  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  much 
more  brilliant  than  solid*!  Formed  to  the  metaphysical  theories  long 
so  prevalent  in  France,  they  carried  their  visionary  abstractions  to  prac- 
tical life.     To  subtle  parodox  and  ingenious  hypothcbb,  which  are  coq>- 

•  See  Chaurelin'fl  note  to  lortl  Grenville,  Dec,  27th. 

j-  rhe  chief  philosophical  •chotaC  among  them  was  Condorceti     Brissot  Was 
aniiBAted,  enthusiastic,  anJ  operative,  but  by  no  means  profound. 
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tnonly  the  effusions  of  literary  retirement,  many  of  them  joined  profli* 
gate  corruption  and  rapacity,  that  would  grasp  all  the  weahh  and  power 
which  stimulate  injustice  in  the  active  world,  with  an  excessive  vani'y, 
which  represented  all  the  objects  of  their  cupidity  as  within  the  reach  of 
their  invention  and  enterprise.  This  wildness  of  speculative  sciolism, 
this  depravity  of  principle  and  pursuit,  and  this  overweening  self-^esti* 
mation  dictated  their  internal  and  external  politics :  impelled  them  to 
seek  a  republic  not  suitable  to  the  human  character  ;  in  which  levelhog 
others,  they  might  themselves  enjoy  boundless  riches  and  unlimited  sway; 
and  to  fancy  that  their  talents  and  address  could  employ  both  the  weak* 
ness  and  strength  of  various  parties,  in  their  own  and  other  countries  as 
instruments  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  To  extend  the  circle  of 
their  proposed  dominion,  and  also  that  pre-eminence  which  Frenchmen 
have  always  sought,  they  formed  their  boundless  schemes  of  national 
aggrandizement  ;^  of  embroiling  mankind  in  war ;  subjugatinrr  all  conn- 
tries  by  French  principles  and  French  power,  and  thua  subjecting  the 
whole  to  themselves  ;  new  as  these  men  were  in  some  part  of  the  com- 
position of  their  characUTs,  yet  in  otliers  as  old  as  vanity,  avarice,  and 
profligacy,  they  transcended  every  bound  of  morality  or  religion.  Pos- 
sessing great  energy  they  in  a  considerable  defiree  attained,  and  for  a 
short  time  preserved  the  objects  of  their  desire  :  but  wanting  profound 
wisdom,  and  overrating  their  own  talents  of  managing  tools,  they  ulti- 
niately  fell  by  the  instruments  of  their  exaltation.  As  the  great  operat- 
ors in  the  several  changes  of  the  revolution  wore  the  Parisian  rabble, 
the  demagogues  who  could  most  readily  and  eflectually  direct  the  mob 
possessed  a  formidable  power  either  instrum(^ntal  or  stipreme,  pcc^rding 
to  the  ability  and  skill  of  its  possessors.  The  nicmbrrsof,  the  legisla- 
ture, most  ferociously  violent  against  the  kinc,  were  the  Mountain.  These, 
less  hterary  in  their  acquirements,  less  meiaphysiralin  tiieir  harangues,  ex- 
hibited m  their  manners  a  coarseness  whic  h  the  others,  educated  as  gentle- 
men, had  not  been  able  completely  to  attain,  and  were  much  more  popular 
among  the  governing  sanbculottes.  The  head  of  this  parly  was  Robes- 
pierre, a  man  much  inferior  to  the  Girondists  in  cultivated  understanding, 
polished  eloquence,  and  those  talents  which  would  have  had  weight 
with  an  ingenious  and  refined  audience  ;  but  by  the  uncouth  plainness 
of  his  speeches,  and  the  ener^ry  of  his  invectives,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
govern  a  mob  at  any  time  ;  and  by  his  stern  and  sanguinary  disposition 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  Parisian  mob,  panting  for  regicide.  Next  in 
power  was  Danton,  equally  blood-thirsty  and  ambitious,  less  strong  and 
direct  in  his  means,  but  more  dexterous.  Subordinate  to  these  was 
Marat;  a  half  lettered  editor  of  a  newspaper,  hideous  in  appearance, 
loathsome  by  disease,t  and  squalid  in  attire  ;  he  was  passionately  desi- 
rous of  reducing  all  eminence  and  distinction  to  the  same  low  level  with 
himself;  and  long  the  hireling  of  Oileau'^,  lie  iin!>il  ed  against  the  king 
that  rancorous  gall  which  he  had  been  paid  f^r  dis^e.minating  through 
the  populace.  Dloody  in  his  disposition,  anient  in  his  cruel  exhorta- 
tions ;  he  was  the  deli«iht  of  the  inurderr.ii=;  nK»l),  bfican-e  in  so  many 
points  coinciding  with  themselves.  By  those  leaders  chi^'lly,  assisted 
by  many  others  of  the  Mountain  member.-*,  the  Parisian  rabble  was  di- 

•  See  Brissot'j  works  ]^a«.«/f»i  /  »Un  tlie'".-rltin}^*  of  other  Cflrondtcls. 
\  See  Adolphus's  Memoirs.     Life  ot  ^-l.ual. 
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racted.  Th»  6trond«  p>trty  saw  the  character  of  these  demagogues,  but 
ia  their  eager  efiWrta  to  subdue  the  constitutionalist,  and  oyerthrow  kingly 
fMwer,  had  co-operated  with  the  Mountain ;  intending,  and  for  a  coasi- 
derable  time  appearing,  to  use  them  as  tools.  The  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August  was  the  work  of  the  Girondists  for  the  subyerstoa  of  mo- 
narchy  Danlon  was  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  massacres  of  that 
bloody  day.  So  effectually  instrumental  to  the  execution  of  the  Gi- 
rondist design^,  the  mob  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  more  sensi- 
bly felt  their  own  resistless  powen  The  Gironde  party  were  totally  un- 
restrained by  conseience  from  seeking  their  ends  through  means  how- 
ever wicked ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  desire  of  shedding 
blood  merely  for  pleasure.  Blood  they  would  not  spare  where  they 
conceived  it  to  answer  their  purpose  ;  the  butchery  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, however,'  they  did  not  seek  as  a  paaiime.:  Not  so  the  sanculottes, 
who  manifestly  sought  massacre  for  its  own  sake.*  Before  the  beginning 
of  Septembecthe  power  of  the  mountain  was  very  greatly  increased.  Marat 
and  his  assoei^tes,  under  Danton  and  Robespierre,  were^be  ring-lead- 
ers in  the  September  carnage.  Brissot  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  nation- 
al convention,  and  a  republic  :  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  were  contriv- 
ing that  the  republic,  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  creating 
should  be  directed  by  themselves,  and  that  the  national  convention 
should  contain  a  majority  of  their  creatures.  When  the  assembly  which 
he  had  projected  met,  Brissot  found  that  the  Mountain  was  becoming 
very  strong.  The  executive  council,  however,  still  consisted  of  Gi- 
rondists, and  the  army  being  commanded  by  officers  of  that  party,  they 
remained  formidable.  The  Gironde  party,  desirous  of  establishing  de- 
mocracy, appeared  to  have  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  life  of  their 
sovereign,  unless  they  conceived  it  ta  interfere  with  the  preservation  of 
the  republic  aud  their  own  power.  From  the  Grerman  retreat,  and  the 
aubsequent  success  of  the  French  arms,  they  entertained  no  apprehen- 
aions  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  wished  to  save  the  king's  life  : 
the  opposite  party,  not  merely  murderers  from  policy,  but  sanguinary  from 
the  infuriate  disposition  of  the  multitude,  desired  the  blood  of  Louis.  The 
jacobin  clubs,  now  leagued  with  the  Mountain,  promoted  the  savage  bar- 
barity. Their  leaders,  especially  Robespierre,  had  formed  views  of  the 
most  unbounded  ambition,  and  conceived  that,  by  involving  the  people 
in  the  guilt  of  regicide,  they  would  bind  them  entirely  to  their  system, 
and  overpower  their  adversaries  the  Gironde  and  all  other  parties.  The 
Girondists,  superior  as  they  were  in  genius  and  literature  to  the  Moun- 
tain, were  less  daring  and  intrepid,  and  besides,  had  more  to  dread,  as 
their  adversaries  were  supported  by  the  governing  mob.t  There  were, 
however,  still  great  numbers  throughout  the  provinces,  and  even  in  Paris 
itself,  who  ardently  desired  to  spare  the  blood  of  their  king.  By  firm- 
ness and  magnanimity,  the  Girondists,  possessing  the  executorisil  func- 
tions, might  have  rallied  round  the  metropolis  a  sufficient  force  for  sav- 
ing innocent  Mood ;  but  they  did  not  display  the  courage  of  resolute 
determination,  without  which  lawless  ambition  will  not  retain  newly 
usurped  power.     The  proceedings  were  pusillanimous  half  measures, 

•  What  but  the  mere  Helifjht  in  htimnn  carnape  could  hskve  prompted  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scpicrobcr  masaacres  f    See  delails  in  PlavtUir's  Jacobiiilsoi. 
t  Segur,  vol,  iii.  p.  6. 
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more  contemptible  in  their  inefficacy  than  the  diabolical  conduct  of  their 
adversaries ;  and  though  less  detestable  in  their  operation,  equally  nox- 
ious in  the  result     The  Mountain  persuaded  the  populace  that  Louis 
had  betrayed  his  country,  and  conspired  against  France  with  its  enemies: 
on  these  grounds  they  instigated  the  mob  to  demand  his  trial.*    After 
▼arious  preliminary  discussions^  the  Girondists  being  afraid  to  express 
their  sentiments,  a  decree  was  passed  for  bringing  to  trial  a  personage 
whose  lifo)  by  every  principle  of  expediency  and  policy,  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  under  any  well  regulated  constitution ;  and  whose  person 
was  inviolable  according  to  the  polity  existing  in  France  at  the  time 
when  the  acts  charged  were  alleged  to  have  been  committed.     To  pre- 
vent the  public  mind  from  hearing  innocence  calling  for  justice,  they 
Bufifered  not  the  king  to  know  that  his  life  was  sought     From  the  fideli- 
ty of  a  zealous  domestic^  Louis  of  France  first  learned  that  a  perjured 
banditti  prepared  publicly  to  destroy  their  monarch's  life,  which  eveiy 
federate  Frenchman  had  sworn  to  protect     To  break  down  the  soul  of 
their  sovereign  by  accumulated  misery,  they  debarred  him  iVom  the  sight 
and  converse  of  his  wife  and  children.     They  hoped  that  the  strength  of 
his  benevolent  affections,  thus  deprived  of  their  dearest  objects,  would 
crush  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  would  disable  him  from  vindicating 
his  innocence,  and  exposing  the  enormity  of  their  blood-thirsty  guilt; 
but  their  purpose  was  frustrated.     The  dreadful  situation  in  which  their 
vi^ickedness  had  placed  him,  roused  the  energies  of  a  mind  which  mani- 
fested itself  not  unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  Henry.     With  every  cir- 
cumstance of  degradation  that  the  upstart  insolence  of  unmerited  power 
could  bestow,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  his  charges  were  read. 
They  consisted  of  two  general  heads ;  first,  of  crimes  committed  be- 
fore his  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ;  secondly,  of  crimes  committed 
after  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution.     The  evidence  was  composed 
of  interrogatories  put  to  the  accused  himself,  and  of  documents  charged 
to  have  been  written  with  his  privity  and  concurrence.     The  charges 
before  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution  he  successively  answered,  by 
declaring  what  every  hearer  well  knew,  that  the  power  then  vested  in 
him  authorized  the  several  acts,  and  consequently  could  now  be  no  sub- 
ject of  question:  the  accusations  for  conduct  subsequent  to  the  accep- 
tance he  either  showed  to  be  agreeable  to  his  constitutional  powers,  or 
denied  to  be  such  as  were  represented.     In  every  particular  case  he  pro- 
tested he  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects.     The  allegation  of  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country  he  firmly  denied.     The  written  evidence  on  which  he  w.sls'  ac- 
cused contained  neither  proof  nor  grounds  for  probable  presumption  that 
he  was  culpable,  much  less  guilty  :  the  assertions  rested  upon  no  evir 
dence.;];     When  the  charge  for  the  prosecution  was  finished,  the  kiftg 
applied  for  permission  to  be  allowed  counsel.     Various  emigrants^  in- 
formed of  the  charges,  proffered  exculpatory  testimony  :  Louis's  judges 
would  hear  no  evidence  but  on  one  side :  the  accusation  was  totally  un- 
supported by  proof.     His  defence  was  conducted,  first  by  himselt*,  with 

« 

•  Ibid.  p.  7,  t  See  Clcry. 

i  For  the  proof  of  thii  assertion  wc  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  trinl. 

4  Lally  ToUenda],  Bertrand,  Narbon,  Cazales,  and  BouilU  oHercd,  at  the  risk 
of  their  liretf  to  f^  to  Paris,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  falsity  of  the  princlpd 
charges  ajpiinst  the  kmgf,  wherein  they  respectively  ircre  said  to  have  be^n 
agents.    Otridge's  Anniul  Re|;i8ler}  1793. 
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great  magnanimity  and  ability,  and  afterwards  by  his  counsel.  It  was 
glaringly  manifest,  that  his  accusers  had  totally  failed  in  making  out  their 
case ;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  to  justify  an  arraign* 
roent,  much  less  evidence  to  authorize  a  penal  sentence,  even  against 
the  meanest  subject.  Before  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  proposed  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  national  convention,  it  was  said,  was  not 
a  tribunal  of  judges,  but  an  assembly  of  lawgivers  ;  and  in  assuming  a 
judicial  power  they  were  usurpers.  The  peoplCj  their  constituents,  had 
not  delegated  to  the  national  convention  the  power  of  trying  causes. 
This  objection,  though  unanswerably  valid,  had  no  weight  with  men  de- 
termined to  commit  murder :  for  the  appeal  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  against  it  four  hundred  a^d  twenty-four.  It  being  resolved 
by  such  a  majority '  that  the  king  should  suffer  punishment,  it  was 
strenuously  contended  by  one  party  that  he  should  be  confined,  by  the 
other  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  In  a  meeting  of  seven  hundred 
the  bloody  verdict  was  passed,  by  a  majority  of  five !  The  iniquitous 
sentence  being  delivered  after  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  January,  it  was 
that  day,  at  two  o'clock,  announced  to  the  king,  that  the  following  day 
he  was  to  be  executed.  With  unmoved  countenance  hearing  the  decree 
read,  he  requested  permission  to  sec  his  family.  The  hardened  hearts 
of  his  murderers  did  not  refuse  him  this  last  boon.*  He  himself  first 
conveyed  to  his  queen,  sister,  and  children,  the  agonizing  intelligence. 
During  the  dismal  interview,  retaining  his  firmness,  he  inculcated  en  his 
son  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary  grandeur;  called  to  his  mind  what 
his  father  had  been,  and  then  was  ;  bid  him  trust  for  happiness  to  that 
virtue  and  religion  which  no  human  efforts  could  efface.  Late  in  the 
evening  his  family  \e(i  him,  Iruslingt  to  see  him  the  next  morning  once 
more.  Prepared  by  conscious  innocence,  uprightness,  and  piety,  for 
meeting  dealhi  neither  guilt  nor  fear  disturbed  his  rest.  He  slept 
soundlyj  till  five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  ordered  his  faithful  valet 
to  awaken  him  for  the  last  time.§  His  family  he  now  resolved  to  forbear 
again  pressing  to  his  arms.  The  bitterness  of  death  the  tranquil  resig- 
nation of  the  christian  regarded  with  complacency ;  the  bitterness  of 
parting  grief  the  brother,  father,  and  husband  could  not  endure.  He 
sought  from  religion,  in  his  last  hours,  that  consolation  which,  in  the 
zenith  of  power,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  as  well  as  in  humilia- 
tion and  captivity,  she  had  never  failed  to  afford.  The  attendance  of  a 
clergyman,  a  favour  refused  him  ever  since  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Temple  by  his  atheistical  oppressors,  was,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  grant- 
ed him  on  the  day  of  his  massacre.  Being  now  assisted  in  the  external 
rites,  as  well  as  encouraged  in  the  internal  sentiments  of  devotion,  and 
having  opened  his  soul  to  a  priest  whose  sanctity  he  revered,  he,  for  a 
short  interval,  returned  to  the  coqccrns  of  this  world  ;  delivered  to  his 
faithful  servant  his  last  charges  and  commissions |{  to  be  conveyed  to  bis 

•  Clcry'«  Journal,  235.  f  l^^'-^-  -"^9.  i  Ibid.  245.  §  lb?d. 

\  At  seven  o'clock  (^t^ys  Clery.j  the  kinic,  cominjj;'  out  of  his  closet,  called  to 
xnc,  and  takinp  me  within  the  recess  of  the  window,  said,  "You  will  g^ive  thii 
seal  to  my  son,  this  ring*  to  the  queen,  uncT  assure  her  that  it  is  willi  pain  I  part 
with  it:  this  little  pacl^et  contains  the  Imirof  all  my  family  ;  you  wjll  i^ive  Iterih-it 
too.  Tell  the  queen, my  dear  chikiren,  and  my  sister,  tliatalil»ou;^h  I  promised  lo 
see  them  this  morning,  1  have  retolved  to  spare  tliem  the  panj;s  ot  so  cruel  a  aepa« 
)%tion :  tell  them  how  much  it  coils  me  lo  go  wilhoul  receiving  their  embiaccs 
orcc  more  !'*    Clery,  C49. 
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faniily  and  friends.  The  messengers  of  murder  arriTed  ;  and  be 
conducted  from  the  Temnle.  When  he  was  ascendvnc  the  scaffold  his 
executioners  seized  his  hands  in  order  to  tic  them  behind  his  back  :  as 
he  was  not  prepared  tor  thit*  last  insult,  he  appeared  dispoced  to  repel  it, 
and  his  countenam^e  already  beamed  with  indi^rnation.  Mr.  Edceworth, 
his  clerical  attend  mt,  sensilikthat  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  misht  ex- 
pose the  royal  sulFercr  to  ontraiies  more  violent,  entreated  his  sovereign 
to  submit.*  He  preseulcd  his  hands  to  the  ministers  of  blood  :  they  tied 
them  with  so  much  force  as  to  call  t'orlh  another  remonstrance.  lie  now 
mounted  the  scaffold  amidst  the  noise  of  drums :  bound  and  disfigured  as 
he  was,  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step,  and  requestinsr  the  drums  to  cease, 
was  obeyed.  He  then  with  a  steady  voice  and  in  a  distinct  tone,  ad- 
dressed the  people  to  the  t'ollowing  purport.  "Frenchmen,  I  die  inno- 
cent of  all  the  crimes  which  have  been  imputed  to  me  ;  and  I  forgive  my 
enemies.  1  implore  God,  t>om  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  pardon  them, 
and  not  take  venceance  on  the  French  nation  for  the  blood  about  to  be 
shed."  As  he  was  proceedinir,  the  inhuman  8anterrc,t  who  presided  at 
the  execution,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  executioners  to  per- 
form their  office.  The  kinc's  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  drums, 
and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery.  As  the  talal  guillotine  descended  on 
his  head,  the  confessor  exclaimed,  "  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  into  hea- 
ven !"  The  blcedinof  head  was  exhibited  to  the  populace,  some  of  whom 
shouted,  Vive  la  repuhUqm!  but  the  majority  appeared  to  be  struck 
dumb  with  horror,  while  the  affection  of  many  led  them  to  bathe  their 
handkerchiets  in  his  blood.  That  eyery  barbarous  insult  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  remains  of  the  murdered  prince,  the  body,  was  conveyed  in 
a  cart  to  the  church-yard  of  St.  Madeleine,  and  thrown  into  a  grave, 
which  was  instantly  filled  with  quick  lime,  and  a  guard  placed  over  it 
till  the  corpse  was  consumed. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVL  violated  every  principle  of  justice,  imd 
every  rule  of  law,  which  atfords  security  to  men  bound  together  in  so- 
ciety. By  the  established  constitution,  and  which  subsisted  during  all 
the  time  that  he  had  any  power  to  act,  his  person  was  inviolable.|  By 
the  law  of  the  land  he  was  amenable  to  no  criminal  court :  the  most  ty- 
rannical of  all  decrees  only,  a  law  passed  after  the  alleged  guilt,  could 
subject  him  to  penal  inquiry,  whatever  might  have  been  his  crime.  But 
if  his  person  had  not  been  by  law  inviolable,  the  assembly  which  pre- 
sumed to  try  him  was  not  a  competent  court.  The  national  convention, 
even  though  admitted  to  be  the  delegates  of  the  people  fairly  chosen,  were 
not  delegates  beyond  the  extent  of  their  commissions  :  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people  as  their  legislative  representatives  only.  In  exercising  a 
judicial  power,  they  were  not  a  lawful  tribimal,  but  a  banditti  of  usur- 
pers.§  If  the  national  convention  had  been  a  competent  court,  the 
charges  adduced  were  principally  irrelevant;  some  of  the  acts  alleged 

•  The  words  of  the  priest  were,  '*Sire,  this  added  humilifttion  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  your  majesty's  suifcrlngs  resemble  those  of  that  Saviour  who 
will  soon  be  your  recomprnbe." 

f  Annual  Ite^ster,  1793. 

i  Chip,  xlvii. 

S  This  An?u^cnt  wss  very  forcibly  and  eloquently  employed  by  the  const itu- 
ttoaaltsts  ami  Girondtsu  againtl  the  murderous  Mountain.  See  speeches  of  tha 
convention^,  pdttim. 
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i^erred  to  a  period  in  which  the  constitution  had  been  different,  and  in 
which  Louis  had  simply  exercised  the  powers  which  were  then  vested  in 
the  king :  his  former  conduct  they  bad  sanctioned  by  conferring  on  him 
the  supreme  executive  authority  by  the  new  constitution.  Most  of  the 
accusations  against  him  subsequent  to  his  acceptance  were  constitutional 
exertions  of  his  prerogative.  The  charges  of  corresponding  with  emi- 
grants and  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  liberties  of 
France,  were  supported  by  no  authentic  evide^ioce.  Thus  a  personage 
criminally  responsible  to  no  French  tribunal,  was  tried  by  a  set  of  men 
that  were  not  a  legal  court,  for  charges  not  criminal  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  if  proved ;  or  charges  which,  if  criminal,  were  not  proved.  Con- 
demned and  executed  in  those  circumstances,  he  presented  to  France  an 
awful  monument  of  the  ferocious  disposition  by  which  it  was  now  go- 
verned. The  massacre  of  Louis  demonstrated  that  liberty,  law,  and 
justice,  were  vanished ;  and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which 
terror  only  could  maintain. 

While  the  French  government  was  preparing  this  dreadful  catastrophe, 
it  instructed  its  agent  in  London  to  demand  the  virtual  recognition  of  its 
establishment  and  authority,  in  the  acceptance  of  an  accredited  ambas- 
sador. His  Britannic  majesty,  considering  the  present  rulers  as  only  one 
party,  and  from  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  sway,  a  temporary  and  short- 
lived party,  in  conformity  to  his  principles  of  neutrality,  would  not  re- 
ceive an  ambassador,  because  such  admission  would  have  acknowledged 
as  the  rulers  of  France  a  particular  junto ;  and  violated  his  resolution 
and  promise  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  But  though 
he  would  not  recognise  the  paramount  faction  of  the  day,  as  the  firmly 
established  and  permanent  rulers  of  France,  yet  whde  these  powers  did 
exist,  and  menaced  England  with  hostility,  he  did  not  forbear  to  repeat 
his  statements  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  and  the  satisfaction 
he*  demanded ;  and  since  that  continued  to  be  refused,  to  prepare  the 
means  of  enforcing  redress.  Chauvelin,  by  the  instructions  of  ^ the  ex- 
ecutive council,  still  persisted  to  refuse  satisfaction  for  their  aggressions, 
demanding  the  recognition  of  the  republic,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  am- 
bassador. He  farther  remonstrated  against  the  alien  bill,  and  the  naval 
and  military  preparations,  imputed  hostile  intentions  to  England,  and  no- 
tified that  if  the  preparations  continued,  France  would  prepare  for  war. 
In  conformity  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  he  intimated  an  intention  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England 
against  the  government  His  Britannic  majesty,  persevering  in  his  former 
conduct,  declared  he  would  continue  his  preparations  until  France  should 
relinquish  her  ambitious  aggression.*  On  the  24th  of  January,  1793, 
intelligence  arrived  in  London  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Louis 
XVL  His  majesty  immediately  directed  a  notification  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Chauvelin,  that  the  character  with  which  he  had  been  invested  at  the 
British  court,  and  of  which  the  functions  had  been  so  long  suspended, 
being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  his  most  christian 
majesty,  he  had  no  longer  any  public  character  here.  The  king,  after 
auch  an  event, '  could  permit  his  residence  here  no  longer :  within  eight 

ft 

*  See  Kriea  of  QorregpondckLce  between  Mr.  Chagrciiii  and  lord  Grenvitle. 
DebrBU'aSUU  Papersof  2rth  pcceaBbcf,  174^;?,  »  2nh  January,  179$,  beihin- 

clusire. 
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days  he  most  quit  the  kingdom,  boi  eveiy  attention  should  be  paid  Wb 
that  was  due  to  the  character  of  the  ambaaaador  of  his  most  christian 
majesty,  which  he  had  exercised  at  this  court.  A  negotiation  was  stiU 
open  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  between  lord  Auckland  and  general  Du- 
mouriez,  bat  the  French  persisted  in  refusing  to  relinquish  their  invasion 
of  our  allies,  aad  in  demanding  the  recognition  of  the  repubhc ;  which 
reqoisitioas  being  totally  inadmissible,  matters  were  not  accommodated. 
The  Fieneh^mlers,  finding  Britain  inflexibly  determined  on  adherence  to 
the  rights  of  independent  nations,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  with  acclamations,  and  soon  after  against  Hoi* 
land,  which  their  forces  were  ready  to  invade.  Britaiaand  HoUand,  m 
their  own  defence,  returned  a  declaration  of  hostilities ;  and  dius  com- 
menced the  war  between  Great  Bi^n  and  the  French- republic 

The  hostile  advances  of  France  and  the  refused  satisfaction  for  en 
aggression  totally  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  ftMaiing  trear 
ties  upon  rights  which  we  were  bound  to  protect,  combined  with  their 
attempts  to  excite  insurrection  in  our  own  country,  and  followed  by  their 
declaration  of  war,  render  it  evident  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors, 
and  that  Britain  had  a  just  right  to  go  to  war.  The  kxpkbunct  of 
that  measure,  however,  is  a  different  question,  and  perhaps  few  subjects 
have  occurred  in  political  history,  which  have  produced  stronger  argu^ 
roeots  on  both  sides ;  in  which  men  of  the  most  patriotic  hearts  and 
wisest  heads,  drew  more  opposite  conclusions,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  they  viewed  this  immense  aad  complicated  subject.  Never  was 
there  a  question  in  which  candour,  founded  on  cool  and  comprehensive 
reflection,  examining  the  mass  of  evidence  and  reasoning  on  both  sides, 
would  more  readily  allow,  laudable  and  meritorious  motives  to  total  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  conduct.  Yet  never  did  th^re  occur  a  contest  in 
which  party  zeal  generated  more  ilhberal  constructions  and  more  malig- 
nant interpretation  of  intentions. 

The  sentiments  of  Britons  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution 
mttf  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  wished  the  establishment  in 
England  of  a  system  resembling  the  French  repubhe,  to  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  British  constitution ;  and  those  who,  varying  in  their  plans 
and  measures,  desired  the  preservation  of  the  British  constitution.  Moat 
of  the  British  democrats  and  jacobins  were  inimical  to  a  war  with  France, 
because  it  interrupted  the  communication  by  which  they  expected  to 
establish  their  favourite  system ;  but  some  of  them  were  said  to  have  re- 
joiced at  the  hostilities,  because  they  conceived  war  would  excite  such 
discontent  as  would  lead  to  a  revolution.  But  far  was  the  opposition  to 
the  war  from  being  confined  to  democrats,  jacobias,  and  the  enemies  of 
our  polity.  Of  those  who  disapproved  of  hostilities,  many,  in  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  their  conduct,  evinced  themselves  the  firm  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  monarchy.  They  sought  the  same  ends,  the 
preservation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Bri- 
tish security,  but  deemed  them  attainable  by  peace  instead  of  war.  The 
friends  of  the  British  constitution,  both  without  and  within  parliament,  for 
and  against  the  war,  in  a  great  measure  took  the  tone  of  opinions  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  by  three  of  the  highest  parliamentary  characters ; 
Edmund  Buike,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  William  Pitt.  Burke  conti- 
nued to  deem  the  French  revolutionists,  of  every  opinion,  kind,  and  suc- 
cession, the  determined  and  inveterate  enemies  of  religion,  virtue,  civi- 
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RiannerB,  rank,  order,  property,  throoghout  the  world;  and' 
eagerly  and  reiolutefly  bent  on  disseminating  disorder,  vice  and  misery ; 
to  regard  them  as  pursuing  these  ends,  not  only  in  the  ardent  violence  of 
infaiate  passion,  nut  iriso  in  the  principled  and  systematic  constancy  of 
depraved,  bat  energetic  and  powerful  reason.  He  reckoned  them  to- 
tally incorrigible  by  any  internal  means;  and  therefore  strenuously 
inculcated  an  external  foree  to  overwhelm  an  assemblt^e  of  beings, 
who  in  his  estimation,  unless  conquered,  would  destroy  fibd  dcvnstafo 
mankind.  Long  before*  the  eommencement  of  hostilities  between 
Fiance  and  Germany,  he  had  suggested  a  confederotton  of  the  European 
powers  for  theffubjugation  of  men  whom  he  thought  revolutionary 
monsters;  and  had  uniformly  written  and  spokc(n  to  the  sumo  pur- 
port. He  eagerly  promoted  war,  ftot  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing eatisfaetion  for  a  spcciiie  aggression,  which,  in  both  plain  and 
figurative  langaage,  he  described  as  comparatively  fnsigniiieaht,  tHit  (6t 
the  restoration  in  France  of  the  hierarchy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy, 
the  downfall  of  which,  was,  he  thought,  the  cause  of  French  ambition 
and  encroaohment,  menacing  the  destruction  of  all  Europe.  Mr.  Burke 
desired  war  with  the  French  revokitionists,  to  overthrow  the  new  system, 
and  to  cruah  the  new  principles.  Mr.  Fox  continuing  to  impute  the 
increasing  outmges  of  the  new  votaries  of  liberty  to  glowing  enthusiasm, 
fltili  conceived  that  the  enthusiasm  would  subside  if  led  to  its  own  opera- 
tion. External  force,  he  predicted,  would  not  only  preserve,  but  increase 
the  vehement  heat,  whieh  might  odiirwiee cool.  The  recent  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  Crerman  invasion,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He 
dioughtthat  an  attempt  to  force  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  would  drive 
France  to  become  a  miKtary  democracy:  the  project  was  unwise,  be- 
cause it  was  impracticable  in  its  object,  as  wdl  as  pernicious  in  its  means. 
Criminal,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  French  republicans  were  in  their  various 
confiscations  and  massacres*  and  in  the  murder  of  their  king,  their  acts 
were  no  crimes  against  England ;  if  the  French  nation  choose  to  abolish 
existing  orders,  and  to  amiihilate  monarchy,  diey  were  not  invading  the 
rights  of  England ;  sileh  a  purpose  of  going  to  war  was  totaHy  unjust ; 
our  efibris  would  spill  the  blood  of  eur  brave  countrymen ;  would  over- 
whelm ua  With  ad^tional  debts.9  we -might  wage  ^vnryear  after  year 
against  France,  as  against  America  :  wo  sliould  make  no  progress,  we 
aho«dd  in  the  end  be  ^iged  to  condnde  a  peace,  rccognizii^  the  form 
of  government  ^ich  slK>uld  then  be  established  in  France.  The  ag- 
gressions alleged  egainst  the  French  were  too  inconsiderable  to  jostify 
war  as  a  pmdent  measure,  and  if  these  were  the  sole  causes  of  contest, 
tiiey  might  be  easily  compromised,  were  Britain  in  earnest.  We  ought 
to  receive  an  ambassador  from  the  ruling  powers  of  France,  because 
they  were  the  rulrag  powers.t  With  all  foreign  nations  we  considered 
neither  the  history  of  the  establishment,  nor  the  justice  of  the  tennre, 
but  the  simple  fact  that  the  government  with  which  we  treated  was  estab- 
lished; such  also  was  the  conduct  of  other  nations  respecting  England; 
France,  Spain  and  other  monarchies,  negotiated  with  Cromwell ;  Eng- 
land oc^t  now  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  we  onght  to  treat  with  tboM 


*  See  Ins  posUwrnoos  works,  memorial  written  in  satumn,  1791. 
I  See  spcedies  of  Mr.  Fox  on  wtr  with  FttiDoe,  in  Jaousry  sod  Febnisry  lf9S. 
Farruocataix  debstet. 
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who  possessed  the  power  of  doing  what  we  wanted,  as  for  the  same  rea- 
BODs  we  frequently  negotiated  with  Algiers,  Turkey,  and  Morocco,  how- 
ever much  we  reprobated  their  respective  goveraments.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
far  from  coinciding*  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  proposing  to  carry  on  a  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  government.  France  had  manifested 
schemes  of  unbounded  aggrandizement,^ actually  invaded  our  allies,  and 
declared  her  resolution  to  encourage  revolt  in  other  countries.  By  the 
reciprocal  action  and  re-action  of  her  principles  and  power,  she  sought 
the  unKoitted  extension  of  both.  Attacking  us  in  soch  a  disposition,  and 
with  such  views,  she  compelled  us  to  go  to  war  for  the  repression  of  prin- 
cipleSy  and  the  reduction  of  power  endangering  our  security.  We  ought 
not  to  recognize  a  government  consisting  merely  of  a  faction,  and  not 
having  &e  marks  of  probable  stability,  in  the  cool  and  deliberate  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  From  a  party  so  uncertain  and  changeable,  we 
did  not  choose  to  receive  a  regular  ambassador,  as  if  it  were  firmly  fixed 
in  the  supreme  power ;  but  we  did  treat  with  the  eJusUng  government 
The  source  of  war  was  not  oar  refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the  French  leaders  to  make  satisfao 
tion  for  injuries  and  insults.  Not  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France, 
but  the  security  of  Britain,  being  our  rcASon  (or  going  to  war,  we;  should 
carry  on  hostilities  no  longer  than  we  were  in  danger  from  the  conduct 
and  dispositions  of  France.  As  the  republicans  and  democrats  in  op- 
posing the  war,  coineided  with  Messrs.  Fox,  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  other 
able  men  who  were  inimical  to  hostilities,  on  patriotric  and  constitutional 
grounds,  many  of  the  other  party  elassed  them,  and  more  affected  to 
elasa  them,  with  democrats  and  jacobins*  As  on  the  other  hand,  the  vo- 
taries of  war  were  presumed,  by  its  opponents,  to  seek  the  re-establi8l^> 
ment  of  despotism  in  France,  they  were  called  crusaders  against  liberty. 
On  the  one  side  party  seal  represented  Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt,  and  their 
respective  adherents,  as  the  abettors  of  tyranny  ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  adherents  as  the  abettors  of  jacobinism  and  anarchy.  Impartial 
history,  viewing  the  individual  acts  and  chain  of  conduct  of  these  three 
illustrious  men,  finds  no  grounds  to  justify  so  injurious  an  opinion ;  but 
the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  they  and  their  supporters  and 
adherents,  dtroogh  different  means,  sought  the  same  endj  tne  oonstiltt- 
tional  welfare  of  their  country. 

Many  as  were  averse  to  war,  both  on  the  constitutioDa]  grounds  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  on  the  unconstitutional  grounds  of  democrats  and  jaco- 
bins, that  great  engine  of  politics  in  a  free  country,  public  opinion,  was 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  hostilities.  A  sense  of  the  actual  aggressioB 
of  the  French  republic ;  but  much  more  the  alarming  apprehension  of 
French  principles,  rendered  the  country  desirous  of  a  total  interruption 
of  communication  with  France.  It  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the 
ministers,  of  the  privileged  orders ;  it  was  a  war  or  thb  orkat  majo- 
rity OF  TH£  PEOPLE  OF  BrITAIN.   In  OBCLARmO  WAR  AGAINST  FrANCI 

IN  February  1793,  ais  Britannic  majesty  spoke  the  voice  o>  thi 
British  nation. 

*  See  Mr.  Burke's  two  memorials  written  respectively  in  November  1793,  and 
October  1793s  pubibbed  in  bis  poethamoos  worics ;  and  also  his  Regicide  PaacCt 
wherein  he  severely  censares  tne  objects  of  the  allieSi  add  the  litus  confidence 
they  reposed  in  tha  amigrtats. 
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Objects  of  Britfttn-^he  vt]irei9ton  of  French  priiiciplea»  and  tlie  preTention  of 
French  aggrftndlzeinent--*Sir  Jobn  SooU  the  attorney  general  introduces  a  bill 
fbrprerenting  traitorous  correspondence — arguments  for  and  ag;ainst^~modi6ed, 
passed  into  a  law— Motion  for  peace. — lleasonmgs  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
war  and  its  probable  eirects.^-The  propositions  are  negatived  hf  unprecedent- 
ed  iiiigoTitie8.»—Mr.  Sberfdan  proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  8edition>.— 
His  motion  rejected.-— Motion  for .  parliamentary  reform  by  Mr.  Grey->^rgu- 
ments  for.— Ifr.  Whitbread.— 'Ai^guments  against. — Proposition  reprobated  as 
peculiarly  unseasonable  at  such  a  period—^nd  rejected. — State  of  commercial 
credit,  and  causes  of  its  being  affected. — Mr.  Pitt  proposes  an  advance  of  pub- 
lic money  on  the  tecttrity  of  mercantile  commoditiea. — The  prcipositton  is  a* 
.dopted,  and  revivea  mercantile  credit^^-JNft  India  company's  charter  on  the 
eve  of  ezpintion.^-Mr.  Dundas  presents  a  masterly  view  or  the  prosperity  of 
India  under  the  present  system. — He  proposes  the  renewal  of  the  charter. — 
His  plan  is  passed  into  a  law. — Measures  adopted  to  render  British  India  farther 
proauctive.— Plan  of  agricultural  improvement-— Sif  John  Sinclair — iiiqtti- 
xies  of  in  Scotland  and  England— >HesQlt,  that  agricultfire  is  mn.  understood 
and  practised  in  proportion  to  the  capabilt^  of  the  aountry — ^proposes  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  board  of  agriculture— the  proposal  adopted. — LordRawdon's 
motion  respecting  debtors.— Increase  of  toe  army  and  navy. — National  sup- 
plies.-*. A  loan. -^Taxcs.— Session  c1oses.--€ommencement  of  Csmpaign,  1793. 
French  invade  Hol]and«..redace  Breda— Hundart  and  Gertruydenburgh  sur- 
render.— Btimouriez  besieges  Williamstadt  and  Maestricht..-Tlie  British  for* 
ces  arrive  in  HoIIand-^-The  French ^aise  the  siege  of  Williamstadt — Attacked 
by  the  Austrians  at  Winden-^efeated.— French  generals  accuse  each  other. — 
Dumouriez  evacuates  the  Netherlands— disapproved  by  the  conveivtion— pri- 
▼ately  proposes  to  make  peace  with  the  allies  sad  restore  inonsrchy-.-BuspeM. 
ed  by  the  Frenoh  government— summoned  to  return  to  Paris  to  answer  for  bia 
coniiuct— sounds  the  dispositions  of  the  army— finding  thcqn  unfavorable^  de- 
setts  to  the  Austrians. 

Tbs  grand  purposes  of  the  British  govemoient  ia  its  conduct  re- 
specting France  were  to  repress  the  operation  of  revolutionary  priocipies 
in  this  country,  and  to  prevent  the  French  system  of  aggression  and  ag- 
grandizement from  being  longer  canied  into  successful  execution  on  the 
continent.  In  this  twofold  object  originated  the  measures  of  external 
policy  adopted  by  parliament  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  al- 
so some  of  those  that  were  confined  to  internal  regulation. 

War  having  been  declared  against  a  foreign  country,  it  was  obviously 
expedient  to  prevent  correspondence  between  British  subjects  and  the 
hostile  party.  To  render  this  prohibition  effectual,  Sir  John  Scott,  at- 
torney general,  on  the  15th  of  March  introduced  a  bill  for  preventing, 
during  the  war,  all  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  king's  enemies. 
The^w  of  treason  was  founded  upon  a  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
in.  which  had  been  the  subject  of  legislative  exposition  in  different  laws, 
enacted  since  that  period.  The  acts  declared  treasonable  in  that  statute 
were  ptincipaily  reduoihle  to  two  heads  ;*  to  compass,  that  is,  to  intend  or 
projset  the  Jdng's death ;  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  and  to  abet  orassisi 

*  See  vol.  vii.  chap.  xzvi. 
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his  enemieB*.  Since  thai  period,  daring  warSf  parliament  had  repeatedly 
passed  laws  which  applied  the  general  principle  to  the  existing  case ;  hj 
specificall/  prohibiting  adherence  or  assistance  to  nations  at  enmitjr  with 
our  sovereign.*  Agreeably  to  the  original  statute,  and  the  consequent 
explanatory  acts  the  present  bill  was  framed.  Former  laws  had,  in  such 
circumstances,  prohibited  British  subjects  from  sendiog  military  stores, 
arms,  ammunition^  and  provision,  of  various  enumerated  kinds.  The  pre- 
sent bill,  besides  interdicting  these  articles,  prohibited  purchasers  of 
French  funds  or  French  lands.  The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  that, 
as  the  French  government  proposed  to  carry  on  war  against  this  country 
by  the  sale  of  lands,  British  subjects  if  allowed  to  purchase  such  land 
would  not  only  feel  an  interest  in  the  property  which  they  bad  thus  ac- 
quired, but  furnish  the  enemy  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against 
ourselves.  It  was  farther  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
go  from  thie  country  into  France,  without  a  license  under  his  majesty's 
great  seal ;  and  that  their  neglect  of  this  clause  should  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor ;  and  that  no  persons,  though  subjects  of  this  country, 
coming  from  France  should  be  allowed  to  enter  this  kingdom  without  a 
passport  or.  license,  or  giving  to  a  magistrate  such  security  as  he  should 
require.  The  last  regulation  was  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  vessels 
which  should  traffic  with  France* 

The  bill  was  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  treason  laws  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  with  justice  and  com- 
mercial policy.  The  provision  against  Englishmen  returning  to  the 
country,  was  the  bestowal  of  a  power  on  the  king  to  banish,  during  the 
war,  every  British  subject  now  in  Fmnce.  Though  he  might  return,  in 
certain  cases,  by  giving  security,  who  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  a- 
xnouttt  of  that  secority  t  This  was  to  be  lefl  to  a  magistrate :  here  one 
man  was  to  be  put  under  the  discretion  of  another,  who  might  render  his 
return  impossible,  by  exacting  security  to  an  amount  that  could  not  be  giv- 
en.t  The  restriction  upon  the  purchase  of  lands  was  represented  as  ex- 
tremely impolitic :  it  was  alleged  to  be  founded  upon  an  absurd  supposition, 
that  Bntons  having  here  the  most  permanent  security  for  their  money, 
would  send  their  capital  to  France,  where  they  could  have  no  security. 
Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  property  exposed  to  the  revolutiona- 
ry grasp  in  their  own  country ;  and,  to  escape  spoliation,  had  sent  many 
and  large  sums  of  money  to  Britain  to  be  vested  in  our  fupds,  and  also 
great  quantities  of  other  precious  moveables :  as  proscription  advanced 
they  must  wish  to  send  more  to  the  place  of  safety.  If  the  present  regu- 
lation were  adopted,  France  would  no  doubt  follow  the  example  :  we 
should  render  her  government  the  most  essential  service,  by  forcing 
Frenchmen  to  employ  their  money  in  their  own  funds.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  preventbg,  as  proposed,  the  efflux  of  money  to  the  country  of 
our  enemies,  we  would  prevent  its  influx  into  our  own ;  and  by  the  pro- 
ject of  withholding  resources  from  the  enemy,  we  should  add  to  his 
strength.    The  bill  was  defended  as  conformable  both  to  the  general 

*  An  act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  to  prevent  all  traitorous  corres- 
pondence,wbich  prohibited  any  person  from  supplying  the  enemiei  with  arms^nsval 
or  mUitary  stores,  or  fram  going  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  enemy's  countiy  with- 
out license.  A  similar  act  of  William  and  Maiy  bad  carried  the  regulation  far- 
ther t  it  prohibited  goods  and  roerdumdtze  of  every  sort.    See  Statutes  at  laige. 

t  See  speeches  of  Mcnrs.  Enklne  and  Fox.    Parliamenlary  debate*,  1798. 
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law,  and  to  special  aete  passed  in  periods  of  war.  The  partieidap  pro- 
visions most  strongly  combated  were  supported  as-  oecessaiy  in  the  pre- 
cise and  specific  nature  of  the  present  war ;  the  oircomstances  in  whieb 
it  was  founded,  and  the  projected  resources  of  the' enemy.  After  many 
debates,  the  two  clauses  most  severely  reprobated,  concerning  the  return 
of  British  subjects,  and  the  purchase  of  property  in  France,  were  aban- 
doned. Undergoing  these  important  changes,  and  several  much  less 
material  modifications,  the  proposed  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  houses  of  pariiament  in  order  to 
procure  peace.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  a  proposition  of  Mr. 
Fox,  after  the  first  success  of  the  allies,  and  Ae  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  the  Netherlands.*  Intelligence  having  arrived,  that  the 
French,  leaving  the  scenes  of  recent  invasion  and  aggression,  had  retir- 
ed within  their  ancient  frontiers ;  Mr.  Foj^  professing  to  consider  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  war  as  now  attained,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  its  continuance;  and  moved  an  address  to  his  nuyesty  praying 
him  to  make  peace.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argutnent,  the  present 
a  just,  prudent  and  necessary  war  at  the  begimiing,  be  contended  thai  the 
alleged  reasons  no  longer  existed.  Holland,  our  aHy,  was  not  now  «x* 
posed  to  any  attack :  France  would  willingly  purchase  peace  by  insurii^ 
the  continuance  of  that  safety,  whereas  he  was  afiraid  perseverance  in 
carrying  on  war  along  with  the  combined  powers  would  again  expose 
her  to  danger.  The  French  had,  no  doubt,  mamfested  designs  of  ag- 
grandisemeut,  but  these  had  arisen  from  the  successful  repulsion. of  coo- 
ibderate  attack.  Besides,  must  England  go  to  war  with  every  continen- 
tal power  that  perpetrates  injustice  i  Was  not  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
titioners  of  Poland  equal  in  infamy  and  iniquity  to  the  agg^ssions  of 
France  1  Were  the  people  of  England  to  sufter  all  the  miseries  of  war 
because  the  people  of  France  were  unjust,  when  that  kjustioey  be  it  ever 
so  atrocious,  was  violating  no  right  of  Englishmen  7  They  bad,  indeed, 
threatened  the  security  of  his  majesty's  allies ;  but  now  confined  within 
their  own  territories,  they  were  occupied  in  defending  their  frontiersagaiflst 
the  combined  powers.  The  danger  apprehended  from  their  former 
conquests  was  no  longer  a  subject  of- just  uneasiness  and  alatm.  The 
French  were,  at  present,  in  great  internal  confusion  and  distress ;  and 
Britain  could  form  no  views  of  aggrandizement  from  the  situation  of  her 
adversary.  Even  were  justice  and  humanity  out  of  the  question,  would 
policy  and  prudence  authorize  this  country  to  seize  the  possessions  of 
France  1  What  advaQtage  could  we  derive  from  promoting  the  conquer^ 
ing  and  encroaching  plans  of  other  powers  7  Having  driven  France  firoai 
the  territories  of  her  neighbours,  for  what  purpose  were  we  to  persevere 
in  a  war,  unless  to  invade  her  dominions  7  If  we  did  make  an  inroad  in-^ 
to  her  territories,  could  such  a  movement  be  to  attain  our  professed  ob« 
jects,  security  and  defence  7  By  continuing  the  war  we  should  manifest 
an  intention  of  either  dismembering  her  empire,  or  interfering  with  the 
government  which  her  people  chose  to  establish.  These  objects  our  go« 
vemment  had  uniformly  disavowed,  and  the  declared  ends  of  hostilitiea 
had  been  compassed.  The  most  favorable  season  for  ofiering  peace  was 
in  the  midst  of  success ;  when  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  humbled  to 

.  *  The  historical  nsmaive  of  these  events  ii  somewhst  sabteoueBt ;  1  here  en« 
ly  meationa  rcsuKon  whioh  Mr,  Fox  founded  part  of  his  rcasoomg. 
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feel  the  enk  of  wur,  without  being  driyen  by  the  haughtioees  of  the 
cooquerorSi  to  desperate  efforts,  which  might  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 
Those,  who  calculated  probable  exertions  of  men  fighting  for  conceived 
liberty  and  independence  by  the  usual  course  of  military  events,  funda- 
mentally erred  in  expecting  similar  eflects  from  totally  dissimilar  causes. 
Inspired  by  such  animating  motives,  men  had,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
displayed  valour,  prowess,  and  policy,  astonishing  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Pressed  by  continued  and  invading  war,  which  excited  such  motives,  the 
ardent  spirit  and  inventive  genius  of  the  French  would,  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
dicted, no  less  exert  themselves  ;  we  should  drive  them  to  becomb 
▲  MILITARY  R£FUBLic.  Let  US  therefore  endeavour,  while  opportunity 
was  favourable,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  secure  peace.  To  this  a 
common  objection  is,  with  whom  shall  we  treat  ?  The  answer  is  obvious; 
with  any  men  who  possess  the  power  of  doing  what  we  want :  the  French 
are  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  present  rulers  are  as  competent  to  con- 
clude peace  as  to  carry  on  war.  Shall  we  be  at  peace  with  none  whose 
form  of  government  we  shall  not  have  previously  approved  ?  We  had 
formerly  made  peace  with  tjrrants ;  not  because  we  approved  their 
maxims  and  constitution  of  government,  but  because  they  had  the  power 
of  making  and  observing  conventions.  Peace  with  any  ruler  or  rulers 
implies  approbation  of  their  character  no  more  than  of  their  government. 
The  French  republicans  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  atrocious  mur- 
ders ;  so  was  Louis  XIY.  No  British  statesman  refused  to  treat  with 
the  bigoted  banisber  of  bis  most  valuable  subjects,  nor  with  the  sangui- 
nary devastator  of  unoffending  provinces.  The  statesman  treats  not 
with  the  virtue*  but  with  the  power  of  another  party ;  and  in  expecting 
performance,  looks  for  his  best  security,  not  in  the  integrity  but  the  inter- 
est of  the  contractor.  These  were  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Fox 
inculcated  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  was  the  strain  of  reasoning 
which  he  and  other  votaries  of  amity  employed  repeatedly  at  various 
stages  of  the  contest.! 

hi  Imposing  the  address,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  argued  eonforma- 
bly  to  the  difierent  views  which  they  had  respectively  adopted  con- 
eeming  the  French  revolution  and  the  war.  Mr.  Pitt  persevered  in 
mging  the  impracticability  of  any  treaty  with  the  persons  that  at  present 
exeteised  the  gOTernment  of  France ;  and  in  supporting  his  position,  ex- 
hibited a  very  eloquent  view  of  their  individual  and  collective  atrocities : 
therefore  he  would  not  treat  with  them  now,  Reprobating  the  French 
principles  as  manifested  in  their  present  operation,  he  still  disavovi'ed  eve- 
ry design  of  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  government  of  France : 
he  sought  only  security.  This  security  was  to  be  effected  in  one  of 
three  niodes :  first,  by  obtaining  an  assurance  that  the  principles  should 
no  longer  predominate ;  secondly,  that  those  who  were  now  engaged  in 
them  should  be  taught  that  they  were  impracticable,  and  convinced  of 
their  own  want  of  power  to  cany  them  into  execution ;  or,  thirdly,  that 
the  issue  of  the  present  war,  should  be  such  as,  by  weakening  their  pow- 
er of  attack,  should  strengthen  our  power  of  resistance.  TVithout  these 
we  might  indeed  have  an  armed  truce,  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, but  no  permanent  peace ;  no  scrfid  security  to  guard  us  against  the 

•  Pariiamentary  debtte^  17th  June,  1793. 

t  See  ftbo  bis  letter  to  the  elseton  of  Westmlnsttf. 
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repetition  of  injury  and  the  renewal  of  attack.  The  present  sitimtion  of 
afTatTB  not  being  such,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  estimation,  as  to  adn^  these  means 
of  obtaining  security,  he  and  his  y  otaries  opposed  the  address  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  war.  Mr.  Burke  clearly  and  expressly  combated 
the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  England  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  government  of  France.  If  (he  said)  by  the  sub- 
version of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation  adopts  a  malignant  spirit  to  pro- 
duce anarchy  and  mischief  in  other  countries,  it  is  the  right  of  all  nations 
to  go  to  war  with  the  authors  of  such  attempts.  In  support  of  this  doc- 
trine he  quoted  the  authority  of  Yattel,  who  lajrs  down  a  position,  **  that 
if  any  nation  adopt  principles  maleficient  to  all  government  and  order, 
such  a  nation  is  to  be  opposed  from  principles  of  common  safety.^  This 
was  the  spirit  of  France ;  and  what  was  to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from 
England  ?  War,  and  nothing  else  :  therefore,  war  widi  the  French  re- 
public, on  account  of  her  sytfem  and  jjrinciplea,  Mr.  Burke  recommend- 
ed ;  and  explicitly  declared  his  opinion  that  while  the  existing  system 
continued,  peace  with  France  was  totally  inadmissible.  The  proposed 
address  to  the  king  was  negatived  by  a  majority  equally  great  as  that 
which  had  voted  fot  the  war ;  and  throughout  the  nation  perseverance  in 
hostilities  was  as  generally  popular. 

Ministers,  and  many  others  who  had  been  formerly  inimical  to  their 
measures,  having  expressed  their  conviction  that  there  existed  in  the 
country  dispositions  and  designs  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  French  innovators,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  alleged  sedition.  He  declared 
his  disbelief  of  the  ministerial  representations  upon  any  evidence  that  had 
been  adduced,  but  avowed  himself  open  to  proofs,  if  such  should  be  es- 
tablished :  he  therefore  proposed  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  in- 
vestigate the  assertions,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  there  was 
really  a  plot  against  the  country,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  false  and  mischie- 
vous report  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation ;  to  attach  obloquy 
to  the  opponents  of  administration,  and  to  facilitate  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  requisition  it  was  argued,  that 
government  had  not  asserted  the  existence  of  plots  to  be  established  by 
proof  for  judicial  animadversion,  but  of  a  seditious  spirit  and  operations, 
which  required  deliberative  precaution  and  the  most  vigilant  care  to  pre- 
vent them  from  maturing  into  plots  and  insurrections.  From  a  combina- 
tion of  various  and  disconnected  circumstances  a  man  might  receive  a 
moral  certainty  of  a  general  fact  which  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct, 
though  he  might  have  no  proof  of  such  a  fact^  sufficient  to  establish  it 
before  a  magistrate.  The  active  circulation  of  seditious  writings ;  the 
proceedings  and  declarations  of  the  innovating  societies ;'[  the  public  and 
avowed  sentiments;];  of  great  numbers  in  iavour  of  the  French  system  as 
a  model  for  this  country,  concurred  in  manifesting  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  which  it  became  the  legislature  and  government  to  repress  ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  very  numerous  majority. 

Great  and  poweriul  as  the  body  was  w^h  now  supported  administra- 

*  Mr.  Windham's  speech  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion,  4th  Msrch,  1793,    See 
parlismentary  debates, 
t  lb.  see  lb. 
t  Speech  «f  ^  ismet  Siuidettoa»  the  lord-niayor.    See  ib. 
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tion  in  both  houses,  the  small  band  which  in  parliament  abetted  contrary 
measures  was  not  discouraged  from  persevering  in  an  opposition  which 
appeared  very  unlikely  to  attain  any  of  thenr  objects  in  parliament;  and 
out  of  parliament  was  not  gratified  by  that  popularity  which  has  so  often 
encouraged  and  elevated  parliamentary  minorities^  Mr.  Grey,  agree- 
ably to  the  intimation  which  he  had  given  thie  preceding  year  in  the 
house,  and  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, proceeded  in  his  resolution  to  move  a  reform  in  parliament.  Ya- 
rious  petitions  were  presented  to  the  houie  from  inhabitants  of  towns, 
viiages,  and  districts,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who  joined  for  that 
purpose.  Of  these,  some  were  moderate  and  respecfful,  but  others  wild 
and  violent.  One  petition,  of  a.very  great  length,  was  read  from  persons 
calling  themselves  friends  of  the  people  :*  this  lepresentation,  repeating 
the  usual  arguments,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  by  facts  and  in- 
stances;'!' and  earnestly,  though  temperately,  usged  a  change.  Mr. 
Grey,  having  presented  this  petition,  seconded  it6  ptajcr  by  a  proposi- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform.  Besides  the  usual  ai)guments  which,  on 
a  subject  discussed  so  often  in  parliament,  must  neoessarily  be  repeti- 
tions, and  personal  animadversions  on  the  affirmed  change  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
conduct,  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured  to  obviate  objections  to  the  se^sonable- 
ness  of  the  requisition.  Forcibly  urging  the  vast  mass  of  influence 
which,  though  before  known  as  a  general  fact,  had  never  been  so  expli- 
citly demonstrated  by  particular  enumeration,  he  contended  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  influence  in  question  was  under  the  control  of  minis- 
ters ;  that  thence  they  had  been  enabled,  at  different  periods  of  history, 
to  establish  systems  and  execute  measures  which  were  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  country's  good.  Whatever  evils  did  or  might  threaten  our 
country,  there  was  no  preventive  so  certain,  no  safeguard  so  powerful, 
as  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  house  of  commons,  emanating  fairly  and  freely 
from  the  people.  The  national  debt,  in  its  present  accumulation,  was 
owing  to  the  corruption  of  parliament :  had  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  taken  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1768,  this 
country  would,  in  all  likehhood,  have  escaped  the  American  war :  if  it 
had  been  accomplished  last  year,  probably  it  would  have  saved  us  from 
our  present  distress.  If  ever  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
this  country  from  the  propagation  of  French  principles,  the  danger  was 
now  completely  at  an  end.  No  set  of  Britons,  without  being  bereft  of 
tiieir  senses,  could  after  recent  events  propose  the  French  revolution  as 
a  model  for  British  imitation.  But  were  such  principles  ever  to  threaten 
danger,  the  surest  way  of  preventing  it  from  being  serious  was,  by  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,^  to  gratify  their  reason- 

*  Not  the  association  of  which  Mr.  Grey  was  at  the  head,  but  a  society  that  ap. 
pears  to  have  sprung:  from  the  addresses  of  that  body 

f  A  work  was  published  about  this  time,  presenting  an  abstract  of  counties  and 
boroughs,  especially  the  latter,  asserted  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  peers,  com- 
moners, and  the  treasury,  and  not  of  the  ostensible  electors.  The  alleged  result 
was,  that  seventv-one  peers  nominate  eighty-eight,  influence  seventy-nre;  that 
the  treasury  nominate  two,  influence  Ave :  that  ninety-one  commoners  nominate 
eighty-twOf  influence  fiftyseven;  that  in  England  and  Wales  the  whole  number 
of  members  returned  by  private  patronage  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  nine. 
Bee  Report  on  the  state  of  the  repreientatioTi,  published  by  tfie  society  offriendt  of  the 
people. 

i  Mr.  Orev's  speech  on  reform;  6th  May,  ir93.    Sec  parliamentary  debates. 
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Able  Irishes,  and  to  grant  a  parHaoientary  reform,  which  was  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  and  so  ardently  desired:  the  effectual  preventive  of 
violent  and  forcible  alleration  was  timely  reform.  This  last  position  was 
still  more  warmly  urged  by  Mr.  Whitbread.  Metaphysical  opinions  (he 
said)  have  never,  in  any  instance,  produced  a  revolution  :  the  engine  with 
which  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  compass  those  mighty  events  has 
been  of  a  diflTerent  description :  the  feelings  of  the  governed,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  grinding  oppression  of  their  governors.  What  brought 
about  that  great  event  the  Reformation?  Not  the  theories  or  specula- 
tions of  philosophers  but  the  impolitic  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  What  produced  the  catastrophe  of  Charles  the  First?  What 
produced  the  revolution  in  this  country  ?  The  oppressions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government ;  and  to  the  same  cause  America  owes  her  freedom. 
Lastly,  what  produced  the  revolution  in  France  1  The  misery  of  the 
people ;  the  pride,  injustice,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  court.*  The 
great  charactBrs  who  acted  in  these  diflTorent  scenes  had  but  little  power 
in  producing  their  occasions.  Luther,  Cromw^ell,  or  Washington,  the 
illustrious  persons  who  appeared  at  the  era  of  the  English  revolution, 
or  the  wild  visionaries  of  France  could  never  have  persuaded  the  people 
to  rise,  if  they  had  been  unassisted  by  their  own  miseries  and  the  usur- 
pations of  power.  When  the  feelings  of  men  are  roused  by  injury,  then 
they  attempt  innovation ;  then  the  doctrines  of  enthusiasts  find  ready 
access  to  their  minds.  This  general  reasoning  was  not  controverted  by 
the  opposers  of  parliamentary  change  in  the  present  circumstances.  Jio 
one  pretended  to  assert  that  seasonable  reform  was  not  better  than  peri- 
severance  in  profligate  corruption  and  tyrannical  oppression  ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  ^eso  mischiefs  was  denied  :  no  evil  had  been  demonstrated 
that  called  for  such  a  corrective.  The  persons  associated  to  petition  for 
a  reform  in  parliament,  (their  opponents  said,)  after  a  year's  considera- 
tion, and,  as  it  appears,  repeated  meetings,  do  not  produce  any  specific 
plan  whatever ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  evil,  much  less  to  produce  a  remedy.  The  sufv 
porters  of  reform  have  asserted  that  the  national  debt  originated  in  the 
corruption  of  parliament ;  and  that  a  reform  would  have  prevented  the 
many  burthensome  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since 
the  revolution.  Instead  of  theory  examine  fact :  all  the^^  wars  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  people ;  the  proposers  and  sdpporters  of  them 
spoke  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Was  not  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  for 
humbling  the  pride  and  reducing  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  t  Was  not 
the  Spanish  war  of  1739  popular  ?  undertaken  at  the  express  requisition 
of  the  people,  and  even  contrary  to  the  known  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment? Consider  the  war  of  1756  :  was  that  unpopular?  Never  was 
any  country  engaged  in  a  war  more  universally  popular.  The  American 
war  was  equally  approved  by  public  opinion  until  within  a  year  and  a 
half  of  its  conclusion :  nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  apptoba- 
tion  which  tlie  public  gave  of  that  measure.  No  new  system  of  repre- 
sentation could  have  spoken  the  voice  of  the  people  more  plainly:  and 
strongly  than  the  house  of  commons  expressed  it  in  approving  theso 
wars.    That  there  might  be  improper  influence  in  elections  could  not  bo 

*  Kr.  Whitbread's  ipecch  on  reform.    See  parliamcntaiy  debstet* 
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denied ;  such  influence,  boweTer,  arose  not  from  the  political  constitu- 
tion, but  from  the  imperfections,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  human  na- 
ture. If  you  are  to  reform,  bejjin  with  moral  reform  :*  but  if  political 
reform  be  wanted,  this  certainly  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  subjects  so 
likely  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  czoite  a  public  fer- 
ment. Though  there  may  be  some  dt-fccts,  abide  by  the  constitution 
rather  than  hazard  a  change  with  all  the  dreadful  train  of  consequences 
with  which  we  have  seen  it  attended  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  These 
arguments  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Grey 
was  rejected  by  a  very  great  majority,  as  totally  inadmissible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  opinions,  and  sentiments. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  parliamentary  consideration 
during  the  present  session  was  the  state  of  mercantile  credit.  A  spirit 
of  commercial  speculation  and  enterprise  had  been  for  some  years  in- 
creasing in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  risen  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  threaten  public  credit  with  very  serious  danger.  The  cir- 
culating specie  being  by  no  means  sufBcient  to  answer  the  very  greatly 
augmented  demands  of  trade,  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  which  was 
brought  into  circulation  as  a  supplying  medium,  was  so  large  and  dis- 
proportionate, that  a  scarcity  of  cash  was  produced  which  threatened  a 
general  stagnation  in  the  commercial  world.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tress and  alarm  which  this  stagnation  bad  caused,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that 
a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  facts,  and  ex- 
plore their  causes ;  and  the  subject  being  investigated,  it  was  found  that 
the  embarrassments  arose  from  the  precipitation,  and  not  the  inabihty  of 
British  merchants.  The  multiplication  of  paper  currency,  and  scarcity 
of  coiuf  induced  banks  and  bankers  to  suspend  the  usual  discounts,  in 
expectation  of  which,  merchants  had  formed  engagements  that  were  far 
from  exceeding  their  property,  but  in  the  present  state  of  pecuniary  ne- 
gotiation, surpassed  their  convertible  effects.  To  extricate  commercial 
men  from  these  difhcuUies,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  government  should 
advance  money  on  the  security  of  mercantile  commodities,  by  issuing 
exchequer  bills,  to  be  granted  to  merchants,  on  the  requisite  security, 
for  a  limited  time,  and  bearing  legal  interest.  Opposition  expressed 
their  apprehensions  that  the  proposed  mode  would  be  ineffectual,  that 
the  failures  arose  from  the  present  ruinous  war,  and  that  every  remedy 
but  peace  would  be  futile.  The  projected  plan,  besides,  would  open  a 
path  to  the  most  dangerous  patronage,  since  government  could  afibrd  or 
withhold  the  accommodation  according  to  the  political  conduct  of  the 
applicant.  These  objections  being  overruled,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law :  the  temporary  embarrassment  was  removed  ;  and  manufactures  and 
trade  again  became  flourishing. 

Another  subject,  of  the  hi;Thc9t  commercial  magnitude,  at  the  same 
time  occupied  legislature.  The  charter  of  the  East  India  company  be- 
ing on  the  eve  of  expiration,  a  petition  for  its  renewal  was  presented  to 
parhamont;  and  on  the  23d  of  April  the  subject  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  very  general  rccepti(»n  of  Smith's  commercial  philosophy, 
especially  his  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  the  known  admiration  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  and  many  of  his  coadjutors  and  votaries  held  the  popular  sys- 

•  The  reasoning  in  the  text  is  in  substance  taken  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson.    Sec  parliamentary  dcbatt-s,  May  6thf  1793. 
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tern  of  political  economy,  had  given  riso  to  expectations  and  apprehen- 
sions that  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  East  India  merchants  would 
last  no  longer  than  the  period  which  was  pledged  by  the  public  faith. 
Many  supposed  that  the  commercial  monopoly  would  be  forever  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  trade  to  India  wou]d  be  opened  to  the  whole  ea« 
ergy  of  British  enterprise.     To  scrutinize  this  subject  was  the  peculiar 
department  of  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  theoretical  economists,  that  able  minister  regarded  the  question 
as  a  practical  statesman.     Without  undertaking  to  controvert  the  doc- 
trines of  spocolative  writers  concerning  the  productive  cfHcacy  of  a  free 
trade,  or  even  denying  the  probability  of  its  profitable  effects,  if  extended 
to  our  intercourse  with  India,  he  laid  down  a  sound  and  prudent  propo- 
sition, that  legislators  ought  not  rashly  to  relinquish  a  positive  good  in 
possession  for  a  probable  good  in  anticipation.     The  advantages  which 
experience  had  proved  to  accrue  from  the  present  system  were  immense^ 
varied,  and  momientous.    The  shipping  employed  by  the  East  India  com* 
pany  amounted  to  81,000  tons  ;  the  seamen  navigating  those  ships  were 
about  seven  thousand  men,  who  had  constant  employment :  the  raw  mate- 
rials imported  from  India,  for  the  use  of  the  home  manufactures,  amounted 
annually  to  about  d^700,000.     British  commodities'annually  exported  to 
India  and  China,  in  the  company's  ships  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  including  the  exports  in  private  trade  which  were  allowed  to  in- 
dividuals.    The  fortunes  of  individuals  annually  remitted  from  India 
amounted  to  a  million.     ''  The  industry  of  Britain  thus,  (said  Mr.  Dun- 
das,) on  the  one  hand  is  increased  by  the  export  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  consumption  of  those  manufactures  enlarged  by  the 
number  of  persons  returning  with  fortunes  from  India,  or  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  trade  and  revenues  of  India ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  from  India,  up- 
on which  many  of  our  most  valuable  manufactures  depend.     So  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  trade  adds  between  six  and  seven  millions  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  country.     Such  is  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  roonopoly 
of  the  company,  exercised  under  the  control  of  the  legislature.     The 
experience  of  nine  years  has  justified  this  system.     British  India  is  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  which  it  never  knew  under  the  most  wise  and  politic 
of  its  ancierrt  sovereigns.     The  British  possessions  compared  to  those 
of  the  neighbouring  states  in  the  peninsula,  are  like  a  cultivated  garden 
contrasted  with  the  field  ef  the  sluggard.*     The  revenues  of  India  have 
been  increased,  and  the  trade  connected  with  them  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.     A  necessary  war  has  been  conducted  with  ri- 
gour, and  brought  to  an  honourable  and  advantageous  conclusion.     A 
system  so  effectually  conducive  to  all  its  important  purposes ;  the  pros- 
perity of  Britain,  the  welfare  of  India,  its  internal  good  government,  and 
security  from  foreign  aggressors,  ought  still  to  be  supported.     The  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  a  free  trade  may  be  still  greater ;  but  they  must 
be  contingent,  whereas  the  present  are  certain.     Before  a  change  can 
be  digested  and  executed  many  great  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted. 
Would  it  not  create  an  interruption  in  the  discharge  or  liquidation  of  the 
company^s  debts  T     Would  it  not  derange  the  regular  progress  of.their 
increasing  commerce  I  and  would  there  not  be  a  serious  danger,  tliat 

•  See  parliamentary  del  alcF,  April  23, 1^93. 
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while  these  iimovatioos  were  proceeding,  rival  European  powers  might 
seize  the  occasion,  renew  their  commercial  efforts,  and  divert  into  a  new 
channel  those  streams  of  commerce  which  render  London  the  empori* 
um  of  the  eastern  trade  ?  On  these  principles,  illustrated  through  a 
vast  varietj  of  important  detail,  he  moved  that  the  company's  monopoly 
should  he  continued,  under  the  present  limits,  for  twenty  years.  He 
farther  proposed  regulations  tending  to  promote  a  free  trade,  which 
should  not  interfere  with  the  company's  charter,  and  should  embrace  on* 
]y  such  articles  as  did  not  employ  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  East 
India  company,  that  should  bring  this  surplus  commerce  into  the  ports 
of  London  instead  of  the  contijient  of  Europe,  to  which  it  had  been 
chiefly  diverted.^  The  most  important  measure  which  he  proposed  for 
this  purpose  was,  that  the  company  should  annually  provide  three  thou* 
sand  tons  of  shipping  for  conveying  to  and  from  India  such  exports  and 
imports  as  it  did  not  suit  themselves  to  include  in  their  own  commercial 
adventures,  that  thus  British  sailors  might  be  employed  in  this  private 
trade  instead  of  foreign  sailors ;  and  British  subjects  might  be  enriched 
by  this  employment  of  British  capital  instead  of  aliens."  After  consider- 
able  discussion,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  digested  into  a  law :  the 
charter  was  renewed,  and  the  clauses  respecting  the  promotion  of  free 
trade  inserted  into  the  act. 

While  comuEiercial  arrangements  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  statesmen  and  lawgivers,  a  kindred  subject  was  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  Agriculture  has  never  occupied  a  share  of  legislative  at- 
teatioa  proportioned  to  its  momentous  value  as  a  branch  of  political  eco* 
nomy,  since  Britain  became  so  eminent  for  jGiianufactures  and  commerce. 
This  is  on  omission  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  oAen  fatally 
experienced  from  recurring  scarcity,  in  a  country,  by  tho  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  talents  of  its  people,  so  adapted  for  securing  plenty.  An 
evil  so  frequent  was  naturally  the  subject  of  jreiterated  complaint ;  but 
no  efiecttud  measures  were  employed  to  prevent  it  from  oAen  occurring 
again.  Among  the  many  ardent  inquirers  into  political  economy,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  indefatigable  whom  an  age  supremely  addicted  to 
such  studies  has  produced,  is  sir  John  Sinclair.  This  gentleman,  of  a 
vigorous  and  acute  understanding,  enriched  with  knowledge  and  method- 
ized by  erudition,  had  bestowed  great  industry  of  research  on  various 
branches  of  political  philosophy.  He  had  traced,  investigated,  and  pre- 
sented to  tbe  public,  the  history  of  revenue.  In  the  progress  of  his  pur- 
suits, agriculture  presented  itself  to  him  as  an  object  most  deserving  of 
promotion*  He  saw  that  very  much  remained  to  be  done ;  but  before  he 
could  set  about  {M^ositions  of  improvement  he  thought  it  wisest  and 
most  expedient  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  and  therefore  sought  information 
where  useful  information  was  most  likely  to  be  found.  In  Scotland,  his 
native  country,  he  applied  himself  to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed  of 
any  class  of  men  of  iixed  rural|  residence,  and  addressed  certain  que- 

•  Sec  air  George  DallasS  letter  to  sir  William  PtiUeney,  in  which  the  origin, 
history,  and  nature  of  this  free  trade  is  very  ably  explained;  and  the  meana  of 
making  it  to  centre  in  British  ports  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

f  From  the  towns  also  the  reporta  were  extremely  valuable;  but  these  were 
not  all  executed  by  clergymen.  The  most  important — ^the  account  of  the  city  of 
Jidinbtirgh,  came  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Creech  ;  and  with  the  state  of  the  metro- 
polis, very  happily  united  the  progress  and  variation  of  national  manners. 
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ries  to  the  members  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  bodj.  These 
queries,  embracing  the  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  politiciil  situation 
of  the  respective  parisheSf  in  the  result  of  the  answers  produced  an  im- 
mense body  of  statistical  knowledge ;  especially  on  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural subjects.  He  afterwards,  less  systematically  and  extensively 
executed,  through  ditferent  means,  a  similar  plan  in  England.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  a  general  fact,  of  the  very  high- 
est importance ;  that  though  in  some  particular  districts  improved  me- 
thods of  cultivating  the  soil  are  practised,  yet,  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood : 
nor  are  the  implements  of  husbandry,  or  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  brought 
to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  promote  so  desirable 
a  purpose,  sir  John  Sinclair  projected  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
agriculture,  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  considerably  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and 
who  should  act  without  any  reward  or  emolument.  An  address  was 
proposed  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the 
advantages  that  might  accrue  from  such  an  institution.  His  majesty  di- 
recting the  establishment  of  the  board,  the  commons  voted  the  necessary 
sums  for  defraying  the  expenses,  and  the  board  of  agriculture  was  ac- 
cordingly established.* 

Certain  districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  coast,  were  molested  with  heavi- 
er duties  upon  coals  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  evil  had  been 
often  and  strongly  stated  in  the  statistical  reports  ;  and  the  duty  actually 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  the  high 
price  of  coals,  the  people  were  obliged  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  their 
peat  mosses  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  In  preparing  this  article  a  large  pro- 
portionjof  the  labour  of  that  part  of  the  country  was  expended,  which  might  be 
beneficialty  employed  in  fisheries  and  manufactures,  and  by  this  means  a 
great  part  was  lost  to  the  xe venue,  which  would  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  in  question :  and  that  the  revenue  might  not  sufler, 
he  moved  certain  imposts  upon  distilled  spirits,  which,  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  article,  would  benefit  health  and  preserve  morals.  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  praying 
for  a  repeal  of  a  duty  upon  coals :  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  per  chaldron  had  been  imposed  upon  imported  coals,  and 
the  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  fifty-two  churches. f  The 
duty  afterwards  had  been  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen 
of  those  churches ;  and  lastly,  %va8  made  a  patt  of  the  consolidated  fund ; 
and  ministers  alleging  it  was  no  longer  a  local  tax,  prevailed  on  the  house 
to  reject  the  petition.  Among  the  classes  of  subjects  who  applied  for 
relief  this  season  were  the  catholics  of  Scotland :  the  lord-advocate  stat- 
ed on  their  behalf,  that  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects  in  Scotland  were 
at  present  incapacitated  by  law  either  from  holding  or  transmitting  land- 
ed property,  and  were  liable  to  other  very  severe  restrictions,  which 
could  not  now  be  justified  by  any  necessity  or  expediency.  He  tliere- 
fore  proposed  a  bill  to  relieve  persons  professing  the  catliohc  religion 

•  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1793,  chap.  5 v. 

f  Thii  waa  quite  a  different  impost  from  that  of  Charles  II.  of  fire  shillings 
per  ch&ldron,  now  enjoyed  by  the  tlukc  of  Klchnkond. 
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from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  acts  of  parlifr* 
ment  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  by  an  act  of  the  8th  of  icing  William; 
the  bill  being  introduced,  was,  without  opposition,  passed  into  a  law.* 

Lord  Rawdon  tliis  year  presented  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  and  for  amending  and  regulating  the  practice  with  regard  to  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  The  bill  was  a  compound  of  that  humanity  and 
discrimination  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  benevolent  and 
able  character.  His  lordship  deemed  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
to  be  founded  in  principles  at  once  rigorous  and  absurd  :  it  was  rigorousy 
because  it  exacted  from  the  victims  of  its  operation,  iirhile  doomed  to  in- 
action, that  which,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  faculties,  they  were  not 
able  to  perform :  and  was  absurd,  because  ineffectual  to  its  avowed  pur- 
pose ;  for  it  was  calculated  to  defeat,  not  to  attain  its  object  If  the 
debtor  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  said  his  lordship,  punish  him  as  a  fraudu- 
lent agent ;  if  not  guilty  of  a  fraud,  do  not  punish  insolvency  as  a  crime, 
which  should  rather  be  commiserated  as  a  misfortune  :  to  punish  insol- 
vency as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to  the  same  punishment  as  mere 
insolvency,  is  to  confound  all  moral  distinctions.  As  the  law  now  stands 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  in  the  very  commencement  of  an  action 
the  fundamental  principle  of  justice  is  violated.  WHrI  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  institution  of  government,  but  to  prevent  individuals  from  be- 
ing even  the  judges,  far  more  the  avengers,  of  their  own  wrong  ?  Yet, 
by  the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  the  creditor  is  enabled  to  deprive  the 
debtor  of  his  liberty  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the  debt.  The  proposed 
bill,  however,  for  the  present,  did  not  intend  a  general  change  of  the  law 
which  he  reprobated  as  so  severe  and  unjust :  what  he  now  desired,  was 
a  modiUcation  of  arrests  and  of  bail,  so  as  to  prevent  oppression  and  dis- 
tress for  inconsiderable  sums.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  lord  Thurlow 
and  by  others,  as  striking  at  the  whole  system  of  the  law  of  England, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  judges 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  laws,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  introduced  early  the  next  session :  lord 
Rawdon  agreeing,  it  was,  for  the  present,  withdrawn. 

These  were  the  principal  subjects  that  came  before  parliament  this 
sesaion,  except  the  supplies.  The  army  and  navy  were  increased  to  a 
war  establishment,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Britain.  Besides  the  ordinary  national  funds, 
a  loan  of  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  required.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  the  minister  stood  with  the  monied  capitalists 
induced  the  pnblic  to  expect  that  the  loan  would  have  been  negotiated  on 
very  favourable  terms :  but  the  stagnation  of  mercantile  credit  was  felt 
by  the  minister  as  well  as  others  who  had  occasion  fo  borrow  money. 
There  was  actually  a  great  scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  public  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  premium  of  eight  per  cent.  For  defraying  the  interest  of  the 
loan  the  profisions  were,  ten  per  cent  on  assessed  taxes  ;  an  additional 
duty  upon  British  spirits,  on  bilb,  receipts,  and  on  gaaiie  licenses.  On 
the  21st  of  June  the  session  was  closed  hf  a  speech  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
public  spirit  which  had  distinguished  the  houses  during  so  very  import- 

*  Acts  of  ptrliament,  33  of  Geo.  III. 
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ant  a  sesmon,  and  testified  his  approbation  of  the  succesaive  measures 
which  they  had  adopted  for  the  internal  repois^  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  ;  for  the  protection  and  extension  of  our  commercial  interests 
both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  dependencies,  and  for  their  liberal  <;on- 
tributions  towards  those  exertions  by  which  only  we  could  attain  the 
great  objects  of  our  pursuit,  the  restoration  of  peace  on  terms  consistent 
with  our  permanent  security,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
The  signal  success  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and  the  measures 
that  were  concerted  with  other  powers,  af&rded  the  most  favourable  pros- 
pect of  a  happy  termination  to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  were 
engaged.* 

Hating  brought  th^  parliamentary  history  of  this  session  to  a  close, 
the  narrative  now  proceeds  to  military  transactions,  some  part  of  which 
passed  at  the* same  period:  including  certain  events  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  necessarily  made. 

From  the  disposition  of  their  forces  the  French  were  enabled  first  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain  and  the  states^general,  Dumouriez  proposed  to  invade  the  United 
Provinces.  There  the  democratic  party,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
asristocratical  faction  had  cherished  and  abetted  to  co-operate  in  their  en- 
mity to  the  house  of  Orange,  still  subsisted.  Though  cautious  in  tbeir 
proceedings  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  stadtholder,  they  were  in- 
creasing in  number  and  force  from  the  Belgian  commotions,  and  still 
iflore  iVom  the  French  revolution  :  especially  afler  the  republicans  had 
become  masters  of  the  Netherlands.  With  the  disaffected  Dutch,  Du- 
mouriez maintained  a  close  correspondence,  carried  on  chiefly  by  emi- 
grant Hollanders  assembled  at  Antwerp  :  these,  formed  into  a  kind  of 
Batavian  committee,  were  the  channels  of  communication  between  the 
Gallic  leaders  and  the  malcontents  residing  within  the  imited  provinces. 
The  malcontents  retsommended  irniption  into  Zealand,  but  the  general 
himself  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troops 
posted  at  Mordyck,  and  masking  Breda  and  Gertruydenburgh  on  the 
right,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Steenberg,  Klundert,  and  Williamstadt, 
on  the  left,  to  effect  a  passage  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  Holland. I  The  design  was  adventurous, 
but  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  antk:i- 
pate  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  England.  The  army  which  Dumou- 
riez commanded  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  twenty-one  battaMons, 
which,  including  cavalry  and  light  troops,  amounted  to  about  thirteen 
thousand  men*  He  was  accompanied  by  tho  skilful  engineer  D'Arcon, 
who  had  invented  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Gtibraltar,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Dutch  emigrants.  A  proclamation  was  publish- 
ed, inveighing  against  the  English  government  and  the  conduct  of  the 
stadtholder,  and  calling  upon  the  Dutch  to  assist  their  democratic  brethren 
in  destroying  the  power  of  their  aristocrttic  tyrants.  J  «On  the  17tk  of 
February  the  French  army  entered  the  territories  of  the  states-general. 
Breda  being  invested  surrendered  by  a  capitulation,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  garrison  should  retain  their  arms,  and  continue  to  fight 


•  State  papers,  Jane  21st,  1795.; 

t  Memoirs  Of  Dumouriez. 

^  State  papers,  February,  179S, 
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f<»r  dieir  coontry  during  the  war.  On  the  26th,  Klundart  opened  ttt  gate* 
to  the  French  amj ;  and  on  the  4tb  of  March,  Gertruydenburg,  having 
stood  a  bombardment  of  three  days,  surrendered.  The  same  terms  were 
granted  to  these  two  fortresses  as  to  Breda.  The  strength  of  the  cap- 
tured towns  %vas  so  great,  that  military  critics,  convinced  they  might  have 
resisted  much  more  effectually,  did  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  their 
easy  submission  arose  from  treachery.  Dumouriez  now  proceeded  to* 
wards  Williamstadt.  White  he  was  himself  making  such  progress  on  the 
left,  general  Miranda,  advancing  on  the  right,  invested  Maestricht  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men«  Having  completed  his  works,  he  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender ;  but  the  prince  of  Hesse,  commander 
of  the  fortress,  refused  to  capitulate,  and  avowed  his  determination  im 
defend  such  an  important  post  to  the  last  extremity.  The  French  ge- 
neral bombarded  as  well  as  cannonaded  the  town ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand  the  besieged  made  two  sallies,  though  without  material  success. 
General  Miranda  continued  his  investment  of  Maestricht :  and  a  cover- 
ing army  of  French  was  encamped  at  Herv^  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Valence.  Meanwhile  general  Glairfait,  with  the  Austrian  army, 
having  crossed  the  Roer,  attacked  the  French  posts  on  the  1st  of  Marchi 
and  compelled  the  army  to  retreat  as  fhr  as  Alderhaven,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  ammunition  wa« 
gons,  and  the  military  chest ;  the  following  day  the  archduke  attacked 
several  French  batteries,  and  iook  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  Sd  of 
March  the  prince  of  Saxe-Oobourg  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French,*  and  drove  them  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  even  to  the  vicinity  of 
Liege,  'with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  1^  consequence  of  this  defeat 
of  the  covering  army  general  Miratida  raised  the  siege  of  Maestricht* 
Damouriez,  following  the  career  of  his  successes  in  the  west,  laid  siege 
to  Williamstadt,  and  to  Bergen*op-Zoom  ;t  but  the  course  of  his  vic- 
tory was  arrested ;  for  now  he  had  a  new  enemy  to  encounter  in  the  Brt« 
ttsh  army* 

The  first  object  of  the  British  military  plans  for  this  campaign  was  the 
defence  of  Holland,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  «n  February  sent,  consists 
ing  of  about  six  thousand  British  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York.  A. 
brigade  of  British  guards  was  thrown  into  Williamstadt,  who  animating 
the  Dutch  to  vigorous  defence,  and  leading  their  efforts,  made  so  gallant 
a  resistance,  thai  Dumouriez  saw  thaf  perseverance  would  be  unavail- 
ing ;  he  therefore  raised  the  siege,  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  from 
Bergen-op»Zoom,  evacuated  the  towns  and  forts  which  had  surrenderedi 
snd  returned  to  take  the  command  in  the  eastern  Netherlands,  where 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  French  required  the  presence  of  an  able 
general.  The  Austrians  had  continued  advancing  to  Brabant;  and 
several  skirmishes  of  posts  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Germans  were 
l^nerally  superior.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  an  engage* 
meet  commenced  at  Neer  Wioden,  on  the  confines  of  Brabant  and 
I#tege.  Greneral  Dumouriez  attacked  the  centre  of  the  imperial  army 
with  great  vigour,  but  suffered  a  repulse  ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  same 
superior  efforts  from  the  imperial  right  wing.  In  the  afternoon,  how< 
ever,  the  French  right  wing  gained  some  advantage;  but  the  corps  de 
reserve,  commanded  by  general  Glairfait,  decided  the  day.     The  armjr 

*  New  A nnttal  Register,  ir93,  p.  159.  f  Sec  Dumouries's  Memosn. 

Vol,  Till.. 
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of  Dumounez  retreated  for  soine  time  in  good  order,  but  were  at  length 
entirely  routed  by  the  Austrian  cavahy.  The  slaughter  was  great  |  the 
French  lost  four  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  six  thousand  deserted  to 
the  enemy.  The  French  generals,  by  mutual  crimination,  endeavour- 
ed respectively  to  remove  from  themselves  the  blame  of  the  disaster. 
Dumouriez  imputed  the  defeat  to  general  Miranda,  who,  he  asserted, 
both  fbught  feebly,  and  fled  unnecessarily.  In  his  Memoirs,  indeed,  he 
admits  that  general  La  Marche  committed  the  first  error,  by  an  injudi* 
cious  movement  which  threw  his  troops  into  confusion  ;  but  Miranda  is 
the  subject  of  his  principal  censure.*  Miranda,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
putes the  discomfiture  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Dumouriez. f  But 
wherever  the  blame  lay,  if  there  was  any,  the  battle  of  Neer  Winden 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Belgian  Netherlands.  The  Austrians  continued 
to  pursue  the  republicans ;  on  the  21  at,  Dumouriez  judged  it  proper  to 
take  post  near  Louvain,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  attacked  by  tbs 
enemy.  The  action  was  bloody,  and  lasted  the  whole  day ;  but  the 
imperialists  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss ;  the  Austrians, 
however,  rapidly  advancing  in  other  quarters,  the  French  general  Judg- 
ed it  expedient  to  evacuate  ail  his  conquests  and  re-enter  France.  Du- 
mouriez thoroughly  knew  the  disposition  of  the  convention,  and  foresee- 
ing the  fate  which  the  suspicious  republicans  prepared  for  a  vanquished 
general,  he  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  allies,  to  march  with 
his  troops  against  Paris,  there  to  effect  a  counter  revolution,  and  re- 
establish monarchy.  On  this  subject  he  conversed  with  colonel  Mack, 
an  Austrian  officer  of  great  eminence ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  im- 
perial troops  should  act  merely  s(s  auxiliaries  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  and  should  remain  on  the  frontiers,  unless  he  wanted  their  as- 
sistance. If  Dumouriez  should  find  it  impracticable  to  effect  a  counter 
revolution  without  the  aid  of  the  Austrians,  then  he  should  indicate  the 
number  and  kind  of  troops  of  which  he  should  stand  in  need  to  execute 
his  design.  The  Austrian  forces  to  be  furnished  in  that  event,  should 
be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Dumouriez.  The  executive  govern- 
ment suspecting  the  dispositions  of  Dumouriez,  sent  deputies  to  investi- 
gate his  conduct.  Confident  of  the  assistance  of  his  army,  he  did  not 
disguise  from  them  his  project  to  annihilate  the  national  convention,  and 
fix  a  king  upon  the  throne.  Informed  of  his  design  the  convention  sent 
eommissioners  to  supersede  his  command,  and  summoned  him  to  appear 
at  Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Dumouriez  ordered  these  delegates 
to  be  seized,  and  conveyed  to  general  Clairfait's  head  quarters,  to  be  kept 
as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  army  soon  show- 
ed the  vanity  of  Dumouriez's  expectations  ;  they  not  only  refused  to 
follow  him  to  Paris,  but  gave  him  reason  to  doubt  his  personal  security, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Having  reached  the  ino- 
perial  territories,  he  had  an  interview  with  colonel  Mack,  and  with  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  Two  proclamations  were  digested,  one  bj 
Dumouriez  himself,  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  Thm 
manifesto  of  general  Dumouriez  contained  a  recapitulation  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  French  republic ;  a  statement  of  the  cruel  neglect  which  his 
army  had  experienced  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  of  the  outrages 
which  were  practised  by  the  jacobins  towards  the  generals  of  the  repub* 

•  See  Dumouriei'fl  Memoirs. 

t  In  a  IcHer  to  Prtien,  dated  31st  Uartb,  1795. 
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lie,  and  particularly  himself.  It  states  the  reasons  why  he  arrested  the 
commissioners ;  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  which  might  be  ap« 
prehended  from  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical  system  in  France ; 
and  expresses  his  conndcnt  expectations,  that  as  soon  as  the  imperial- 
ists entered  the  territory  of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and  as  wishing 
to  dictate  laws,  but  as  generous  allies,  come  to  assist  in  re-establishing 
the  constitution  of  1790,  great  numbers  of  the  French  troops  would  join 
in  promoting  so  necessary  a  purpose.  He  protested  upon  oath,  that  his 
aole  design  was  to  re-establish  constitutional  royalty  ;  and  that  he  and 
his  companions  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  their  enterprise*  These  protestations,  interspersed  with  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  gasconading  promises,  which  he  could  not  perform,  and 
threats  which  he  could  not  execute,''^  constituted  the  declaration.  A 
manifestof  was  also  published  by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg|  announc- 
ing that  the  allied  powers  were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  principals, 
but  merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war;  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to 
co-operate  with  general  Dumouriez^  in  giving  to  France  her  constitution- 
al king,  and  the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself.  He  pledged  him- 
self that  he  and  his  army  would  not  enter  the  French  territory  to  make 
conquests,  but  solely  for  the  end  now  specified.  He  declared  farther, 
that  any  strong  places  which  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  should  be 
considered  as  sacred  deposits  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
tutional government  should  be  established  in  France,  or  as  soon  as 
general  Dumouriez  should  demand  them  to  be  ceded.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Mr.  Fox|  and  many  others  thought  that  the  combined  pow- 
ers might  have  proposed  such  terms  of  peace  to  France,  as  would  have 
been -accepted  with  equal  readiness  and  gratitude.  The  allies,  it  was 
alleged  by  the  votaries  of  peace,  ought  to  have  declared  themselves  to 
the  national  convention  to  the  following  purport.  Arrange  your  inter- 
nal government  according  to  your  own  inclinations :  the  present  con- 
federacy is  formed  for  purposes  of  defence,  not  of  aggression  ;  we  shall 
not  therefore  interfere  in  the  constitution  of  Franee.  We  only  desire 
you  to  re-establish  the  ancient  boundaries  of  tie  Netherlands ;  to  restore 
your  other  conquests ;  to  liberate  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  ;  and  to 
allow  the  emigrants  a  moiety  of  their  property :  we  will  then  withdraw 
our  forces,  and  be  your  friends.     Had  such  propositions  been  made, 

*  In  the  Ust  paragraph,  in  which  lie  introduces  his  oath  under  the  head,  **  I 
swear  (be  says)  Uiat  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  shall  have  succeeded 
in  our  enterprise;  and  our  sole  design  is  to  re-establish  the  const it,ution,  andcon> 
stitutional  royalty;  that  no  resentment,  no  thirst  after  Tenpfeance,  no  ambitious 
motive,  sways  our  purposes;  that  no  foreign  power  shall  inSuence  our  opinions; 
that  wherever  anarchy  shali  cease  at  the  sppearance  of  our  arms,  and  those  of 
the  combined  armies,  we  will  conduct  ourselves  as  friends  and  brothers  \  that 
wherever  we  shall  meet  with  resi:itance,  we  shall  know  to  select  the  culpable 
And  spare  the  peaceable  tnhubliant»,  the  victims  of  the  infamoisa  wiles  of  the 
jacobins  of  Paris,  from  whom  luve  arisen  the  horrors  snd  calamities  of  the  war; 
that  We  shall  in  no  way  dread  the  poignards  pf  Marat  and  the  jacobins; — thst  we 
will  destroy  the  manufacture  of  these  poignard*;,  as  well  as  that  of  the  scandalous 
writings  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pervert  tiie  noble  and  generous  chaHtc- 
terof  the  French  nation;  and  iinaily,  in  the  name  of  my  compunions  in  arms,  I 
repeat  the  oath,  that  we  will  live  and  die  free.  The  general  in  chief  of  the  French 
army,  DmioirBixs."    See  state  pnpers,  1793. 

f  See  state  papers,  April  5\\it  1793. 

\  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  present  posture  of  afTairs,  (hat  he  made  the  mo« 
tten  fer  peace«  which  has  been  already  mentioned  ia  the  parliamentary  history.  • 
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these  polittcians  afBrmed  that  a  stop  might  have  been  imniediately  put 
to  the  efiusion  of  blood ;  and  that  France  would  at  this  time  baire  been 
under  a  regular  and  established  govemment,  and  £urope  would  have 
been  at  peace*    It  it  dificuh  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  what 
would  have  beMi  the  result  in  a  very  problematical  question,  of  an  ex« 
periment  that  never  was  tried.     The  probable  success  of  such  an  at-* 
tempt  proceeded  upon  an  assumption  that  either  the  French  were  not 
originally  the  aggressors,  or,  if  the  beginx^rs  of  the  war,  were  from  re- 
cent discomfiture  tired  of  its  continuance**    Perhaps  if  the  offer  had  been 
'  madO)  IB  their  present  circumstances  tiiey  might  have  received  it  widi 
delight  t  and  for  a  time  have  continued  pacific ;  but  afterwards  might 
have  resumed  invasion,  when  the  confederation  was  broken.     But  it 
belongs  not  to  history  to  state  possible/  or  even  probable  cmuequences, 
which  might  flow  from  measures  that  were  not  adopted.     If,  as  some 
able  statesmen  argued,  the  hour  *of  victory  was  the  hour  of  offering 
peace,  the  confederates  against  France  were  of  a  totally  different  opi< 
niofi*     They  conceived  France  to  have  been  the  aggressor :  to  hftve 
manifested  views  of  ambitious  aggramiis&ement ;  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
her  neighbours  to  prevent  her  encroachments,  and  in  her  present  condi* 
lion  to  reduce  her  strength  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  future  ac* 
eofflplishment  of  her  projects :  that  therefore  they  ought  now  to  press 
upon  her  in  her  weakened  state.     On  this  view  they  regulated  their 
policy,  and  formed  the  plan  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign.     A  congress 
was  held  at  Antwerp,  wherein  representatives  attended  from  the  several 
powers  that  formed  the  combination,  which  had  now  been  joined  by 
Spain  and  Naples.     At  this  congress  were  present  the  prince  of  Saxe« 
Cobourg,  counts  Mettemich,  Starenberg,  and  Mercy  d'Argenteaui  with 
the  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.     It  was  determined  that 
tiie  fortresses  on  the  froiltiers  of  France  should  be  invested  by  the  anniea 
of  the  confederates,  that  the  enemy's  coasts  should  be  beset  on  every 
side  by  the  fleets  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  that  every  encouragement 
and  practicable  assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the  royalists  within 
France."*    A  second  proclamation  was  now  published  by  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  annulling  the  first,  and  declaring  a .  design  of  keeping 
whatever    places  be  should  capture,  for  the  indemnification  of   his 
sovereign.     Dnmouriez,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  change  in  the 
imperial  system  of  military  operations,  declared  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg, 
that  he  could  not  with  honour  serve  agamat  France.     Receiving  a  pass- 
port i  be  therefore  retired  into  Germany. f 

By  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  for  attacking  the  frontiers  of 
France,  the  British,  Udtch,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  troops  were  to  press 
on  to  the  Netherlands;  an  army  of  Prussians  and  other  Germans  from 
the  Rhine*     Joined  to  the  confederate  armies  were  great  bodies  of  emi- 

f  rants,  commanded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  refugees  of 
fgh  rank  and  distinction.  The  chief  part  of  the  exiles  was  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  on  all  sides  disp6sitions.  were  made 
for  invading  the  French  dominions. 

•  New  Annual  Reirftter,  1755. 

t  H«  first  came  over  intn  Brit«in,  but  Wifdetirefl  hy  ministerii  to  qnit  the  kinjf- 
dom  J  and  in  his  vi«il  nothing  passed  of  any  hiaiorical  jnjnortauce.  Sec  Annual 
Xe^tter»  1793. 
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Orettafet  of  the  French  goremment  for  pemce  with  Brittm  •— Le  Itrufi  the  ml* 
nUter  pivpotes  to  send  an  ambMndor  to  BnfflaiHl.—lreiters  containing  his  pro* 
poaitions  arc  delivered  .to  lord  GrrnvilJe— but  receive  no  answer — Alafming 
•tate  of  France— at  war  with  all  he  rneigfh  hours. — Intestine  war  in  La  Vendue. 
-^The  ▼ictorious  allies  invade  the  French  dominions. — Batile  at  Sr.  Amam!  be- 
tween the  allies  and  the  French. — I'he  duke  of  York  and  the  Dritish  troops 
take  a  share  in  the  action. — British  soldiers  supremely  excellent  in  cloae  ft^^ht 
*— in  spite  of  French  numbers  and  artillery  by  the  bayonet  decide  the  fate  of 
the  day. — Battle  of  Famars  and  the  defeat  of  the  French.— Blockade  and  sur- 
render of  Cond£. — Siege  of  Valenciennes— strength  of  the  fortresS'*^opeMi- 
tions— taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.— Successes  on  the  "Rhine.— Menlz  tat 
cn  by  the  Prussian  army. — France  torn  by  dis.sen<»ions.'^ Mountain  excite  acta* 
mour  against  the  Brissotincs. — Establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribanaL— • 
Brissotines,  with  distinguished  speculative  ability,  deficient  in  practical  talents* 
•—Mountain  superior  in  decision  and  daring  atrocity. — Brissot,  Itoland,  and  their 
supporters,  selxed  and  eommitted  to  prison  -*-Robe  spier  re  and  his  associates 
become  ralers  of  France.— "System  of  terrors  reigns.-^Constitution  of  1793.— 
Singular  absurdity  and  anarchy.— Committtes  of  public  and  general  safety.— 
Combination  in  the  soath  for  overthrowing  the  fri^rhtful  tyranny. — Toulon  puts 
itself  under  the  protection  of  lord  Hood  and  the  British  flett.^-Compreliensive 
And  efficacious  malignity  of  the  governing  junto.-Robespierre  and  his  bandabo* 
lish  christiamtyo'publicly  and  nationally  abjure  the  Supreme  Being-proscribe 
l^nius,  destroy  commerce,  confiscate  remaining  property— debase  every  kind 
of  exceUence~«-attempt  to  level  all  civil,  politicaU  and  moral  disii net iona.^Tho 
pressure  of  the  war  facilitates  their  at rociti^.— Forced  loans— requisitions.— 
Bold  scheme  of  the  war  minister  to  raise  the  nation  en  masse. — Rfficacy  of  this 
system— confounds  all  calculations  of  the  aUied  powers — overcomes  the  insur- 
eents  of  J^  Vend^— forces  the  British  to  seek  safety  by  evacuating  Toulon.-** 
Netherlands. — Activity  and  progress  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  British 
troops.—- Victory  at  Linccnnes— inrcsts  Dunkirk  with  reasonable  hopes  of  sue* 
cess. 

About  the  time  that  Dutnouriez  engaged  in  a  negotiation  'vith  Co« 
bourg  for  the  re-^establishment  of  monarchy,  the  existing  government  of 
France  made  an  attempt  to  procure  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  pro- 
posals were  conveyed  through  a  very  unusual  channel :  Le  Brun,  the 
French  niinkter,  employed  Mr.  James  Matthews,  an  Englishman  of 
whom  he  had  no  knowledge  but  what  Matthews  gave  himself,  to  carry 
to  London  two  letters*  addressed  to  lord  Grenville,  and  a  third  to  Mr. 
John  Salter,  attorney,  then  a  vestry  clerk  to  the  parish,  since  a  notary 
public  in  Penny's  Fields,  Poplar,  recommended  by  Matthews,  requesting 
him  to  deliver  the  two  letters  to  the  British  secretary.  The  purport  of 
the  first  was,  that  the  French  republic  desired  to  terminate  all  dificrenccs 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  demanded  a  passport  for  a  person  to  re« 
pair  from  France  to  BriUun  for  that  purpose.     The  second  mentioned 

Mr.  Marat  as  the  person  who  was  to  be  deputed,  and  claimed  a  safe  con- 

»  • 

•  Dated  at  Paris,  A^rH  3d,  1793,  and  delivered  to  lord  Granville  36tb  April, 
1T93.    See  state  papett. 
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duct  for  him  and  his  necessary  attendants.  Mr.  Salter  accepted  the 
eommission,  as  he  had  prohably  agreed  with  Matthews ;  and  on  Uie 
Mth  tff  April,  1793,  delivered  the  two  letters  to  lord  Grenville,  at  his  of. 
fice,  Whitehall.  The  letters  procured  no  attention,  and  produced  no  ef- 
fect :  they  never,  like  other  overtures  for  negotiation,  were  the  subjects 
of  parliamentary  discussion  ;  and  the  literary  notice  which  they  excited 
was  inconsiderable.  The  partisai^  of  war  regarded  the  uncommonness 
of  the  agency  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  overlooking  the  propositions.* 
The  votaries  of  peace  did  not  view  the  advances  in  that  light,  but  from 
their  general  and  eursory  account,  appear  to  have  thought  the  transac- 
tion of  little  importance,'!*  and  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
and  circumstances  6f  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  different  from  the  esta- 
blished etiquettes  of  diplomatic  communication.  The  real  history  of 
this  mission  the  kind  information  of  Mr.  David  Williams  has  enabled  me 
to  lay  before  the  reader. 

The  literary  celebrity  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  use  which  the  French 
reformers  had  made  of  bis  *'  Letters  on  political  liberty,"  induced  the 
Girondists  to  invite  htm  to  France,  that  he  might  assist  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitution.^  Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  an  honest  but 
a  weak  man,  he  had  known  in  England,  had  corresponded  with  him, 
and  warned  him  of  the  danger  which  he  was  incurring  by  his  violence. 
Repairing  to  Pans^  he  became  intimate  with  Condorcet,  Roland,  and 
other  politiccd  leaders  of  the  times.  He  continued  to  admonish  them  of 
the  evils  which  they  would  encounter,  unless  they  could  moderate  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  populace,^ and  suppress  the  faction  of  the  jacobins. 
He  saw  the  wildbess  and  extmvagance  of  the  Girondists  themselves, 
and  strongly  represented  to  Brissot  the  impracticability  and  madness  of 
rousing  and  uniting  the  natif^n  by  war.  He  powerfully  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  peace  and  moderation^  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
security  of  any  constitution  whiph  might  be  formed  for  that  purpose :  he 
particularly  recommended  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  England,  and 
strongly  reprobated  the  prosecutioiT  and  d^ath  of  the  king,  as  giving  the 
populace  a  taste  of  blood.  Eager  as  the  Brissotines  were  for  war,  yet 
they  were  conscious  that  France  was  not  prepared  for  hostilities  with 
England  :  patriotic  policy  sometimes  overcame  revolutionary  fury,  and 
then  they  would  listen  to  the  pacific  counsels  of  Mr.  Williams.  When 
the  discussions  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville  were  evident- 
ly tending  to  hostility,  they  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  undertake  a  mission 
to  the  British  court,  in  order  to  efiect  an  accommodation.  Regarding 
such  an  office  as  not  altogether  suitable  to  a  British  subject,  especially  in 
the  fluctuation  of  sentiment  which  the  French  government  exhibited  on 
the  question  of  peace  and  war,  he  declined  the  mission.  Still,  however, 
he  conceived  that  peace  might  be  preserved  :  the  same  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed to  him  by  members  of  the  Gironde  ;  and  it  was  with  great  sur- 
prise, on  the  1st  of  February,  that  he  heard  the  convention  declare  war 
by  acclamation  against  Britain  and  Holland.     Mr.  Williams- now  resolv- 

•  See  Otnd^e*s  Annusl  Register  for  1793;  a  volume  which,  having  evidently  tak- 
en a  side,  I  prize  less  at  an  authority  than  any  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  same 
uork,  which  loyally  and  patriotically  supporting  our  constitution,  record  and  esti- 
mate measures  with  the  dignified  impartiality  of  authentic  history. 

t  Sec  Belsham's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  47.  • 

♦  See  Madame  Roland's  Appeal,  and  Public  Characters  for  1798,  p.  42r. 
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ed  to  return  to  his.  country  :  still  Le  Bnin  and  other  memheis  of  Am 

French  government  profe:»sed  to  him  their  wishes  for  the  restonitioii  of 
peace ;  and  since  he  woulU  not  himself  undertake  a  mission>  that  minis- 
ter asked  him  to  hear  a  letter  to  lord  Grenvilie,  which  requested  the  Bri- 
tisJj  government  to  open  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais  ;  in  the  postscript 
declared  the  French  government  to  desire  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
proposed  to  send  a  minister,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Williams  was  empow- 
ercd  to  explain  their  principle  and  project  of  conciliation,  so  as  to  be  sa* 
tisfactorj  to  the  British  government.  Mr.  WilUams  returned  to  Bri* 
tain,  repaired  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  delivered  his  letter,^  and 
mentioned  his  readiness  to  wait  on  lord  Grenville  whenever  his  lordship 
should  appoint;  hut  he  was  never  sent  forhy  the  secretaiy,  and  there 
his  commission  ended.  Mr.  Williams  himself  appears  to  me  to  thiak 
that  the  French  were  already  convinced  of  their  precipitation  in  declar* 
ing  war,  and  would  willingly  have  agreed  to  the  terms  which  lord  Gren- 
vDle  had  required  from  Chauvelin,  if  they  found  the  British  government 
equally  disposed  to  return  to  amity  :  hut  as.  no  opportunity  was  afibrded 
him  of  an  audience  with  lord  Grenville,  neither  his  •  statements  nor  de- 
ductions could  be  of  any  avail  to  the  purpose  of  the  conmussion  with 
Tvhich  he  was  charged. 

Correspondence  between  Britain  and  France  being  now  precluded, 
Le  Brun  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Williams.  While  Mr.  Williams  had 
been  at  Paris,  there  went  thither  a  Mr.  James  Matthews,  who  professed 
great  regard  and  veneration  for  Mr.  Wiliiaou,  was  frequently  in  his  com- 
pany, and  had  thereby  opportunities  of  knowing  the  names  and  persona 
of  some  members  of  the  French  government,  but  was  not  introduced  to 
any  of  these  rulers.  The  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  campaign 
between  France  and  the  allies  disappointed  the  republicans ;  and  the 
desertion  of  Dumouriez  added  treachory  as  a  fresh  ground  of  alarm  to 
the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  from  the  British  and  Austrians. 
Perhaps  these  considerations  rendered  the  Frepch  government  more  anx- 
ious for  peace,  or  perhaps  they  might  profess  .anxiety  without  being  sin- 
cere :  whatever  was  the  motive,  they  certainly  did  repeat  tHe  attempt ; 
and  this  Mr.  Matthews  was  the  person,  on  the  mere  pretenc  3  of  being 
Mr.  Williams's  confidant,  that  was  appointed  to  carry  the  second  over- 
tures to  England.  Why  Mr.  Le  Brun  chose  Mr.  Salter  to  be  the  deli- 
verer of  the  despatches  sent  by  Mr.  Matthews,  I  have  not  learned^  or 
why  Mr.  Matthews  did  not  deliver  them  himself,  he  not  being  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  answer  such  questions.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction ;  Mr. 
Matthews's  application  to  Le  Brun  as  the  confidant  of  Mr.  Williams ; 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Salter,  then  vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Poplar, 
to  convey  the  letters  to  Grenville  ;  and  the  assurances  of  Matthews,  who 
brought  the  letters,  that  he  should  instantly  make  peace,  and  provide  for 
all  his  friends,  (in  which,  however,  Mr.  Williams  was  not  mentioned)^ 
can  be  accounted  for  only  from  an  incipient  derangement  of  mind,  tho 
symptoms  of  which  soon  appeared,  and  for  which  he  has  been  ever  since 
confined.  Mr.  Matthews  was  chosen  to  ho  the  bearer  not  as  an  obscure 
and  unconnected  individual,  but  from  being  conceived  by  the  French 
government  to  have  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
tbej  bad  first  wished,  in  their  extravagant  roanner^  to  b6>  in  effect,  um 

*  See  sfste  pspcn. 
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ambasfador ;  and  finding  he  would  not  accept  that  generdmiflmoiiv  A»f 
prevailed  on  him  to  be  the  bearer  (rf*  specific  proposals,  which  diey  pro* 
fessed  to  think  conducive  to  peace.  Thence  came  Mr.  Matthews  to  be 
employe^  in  the  stooifD  application  which  the  French  government,  with- 
in the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  made  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace.  That  the  republicans  were  sincere  in  these  pcofiers  it  would  be 
very  rash  to  affirm*  Against  their  sincerity  there  were  the  series  of 
Brissotine  menaces  of  universal  warfiue ;  the  tendency  and  character  of 
the  revoltttioiiary  enthusiasm  :  for  their  sincerity  there  were  the  actual 
disappointments  which  they  were  experiencing,  and  the  farther  disasters 

*  which  they  th^  appeared  likely  to  sufler.  Perhaps  they  might  be  sin* 
cere  in  desiring  peace  with  Britain,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  schemes  of 
ambitioi)  against  other  countries ;  but  those  schemes  of  ambition  had 
been  formed  in  the  exultation  of  unexpected  success,  and  might  not  be 
cherished  at  the  season  of  discomfiture  and  retreat  From  the  eorre* 
spondence  between  Orenville  and  Chauvelm,  they  well  knewihat  nopro* 
posal  would  be  admitted  by  Britain  whieh  did  not  renounce  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt,  forbear  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  forego  their  projects  of  aggrandizement  ^  if  they  intended 
.to  ofier  less,  their  overtures,  therefore,  would  have  been  futile;  but  it 
cannot*  be  ascertained  whether  Uieir  offers  would  or  would  not  have  been 
satisfactory  according  to  our  requisition  of  satisfaction,  since  they  were 
not  heard.  The  intervention  of  a  vestry  cleric  has  been  stated  as  ridicu* 
lous ;  but  Le  Brun  did  not  propose  Mr.  Salter  as  a  negotiator,  he  em* 

.  ployed  him  as  a  courier  for  carrying  an  ofier  of  sending  as  ambassador 
Mr.  Marat,  who  had  a  few  sDontha  before  conferred  and  negotiated  with 
Mr.  Pitt 

Tbe  situation  of  France  was  at  this  time  extremely  alarming  ;  she 
was  at  war  with  her  three  most  powerftil  neighbours,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Britain.  A  body  of  her  bravest  sons,  stimulated  by  the  strongest  re- 
sentment, was  joined  to  her  formidable  enemies.  The  states  of  Hol- 
land, and  principalities  of  Germany,  though  not  very  important  in  their 
separate  force,  yet  added  to  the  impulse  which  was  already  so  great. 
Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Spain,  were  embarked  in  the  same  cnuse.  From 
the  Texel  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Shetland,  there 
was  a  circle  of  enemies  encompassing  France,  f  Within  her  territories 
there  were  numerous  bodies  eagerly  desirous  of  co-operating  with  her 
ioeB  from  without :  a  formidable  rebellion  was  broken  out  in  LaTend6e| 

*  On  this  part  of  my  inquiries  Mr.  W.  declined  any  partieular  expltnatton.  lie 
is  writing  on  the  subject  himself. 

t  The  people*  from  havinjf^  such  a  multiplicity  of  enemies,  conceived  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  whole  world :  the  followin)^  incident  that  occurred  to  a 
captain  of  the  navy,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  is  a  curious  ilUistration  of  these  sen- 
timents. On  the  2Sd  of  March  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Jamaica,  the  Falcon 
aloop  of  war,  captain  Bisset,  having  captured  off  Ushant  a  French  prhr«teer« 
Captain  Bisset  was  not  apprised  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  France,  till 
he  fell  in  with  the  above  privateer,  who  bore  down  upon  the  Falcon,  but 
pereeivingher  tobe  a  sloop  of  war,  she  immediately  hauled  her  wind,  and  fired 
tier  stern.  Csptain  Bisset,  astonished  at  this  conduct,  instantly  stood  after  her» 
and  ooming  up  with  her,  demanded  the  reason  of  such  condMCt ;  when  he  was 
told  by  the  commander  of  the  privateer,  *'  thai  France  had  declared i^ttras^aijut  aV 
the  v»rU,'*  Tbe  Falcon  then  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  French  ship  atmck  her 
eolourt,  and  was  taken  posseisien  of  by  the  FalcoD. 
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and  tbe  French  goverament,  divided  into  two  violent  factions,  appeared 
on  the  eve  of  destruction  hy  an  intestine  war.  These  concurring  cir« 
cumstances  seemed  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy,  that  France, 
surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  rent  by  such  convubions,  would 
be  unable  to  resist  their  separate  and  united  efforts  :  but  the  French  re- 
publicans were  not  overwhehned  by  the  multiplieity  of  dangers.  The 
national  convention  informed  of  the  arrestation  of  their  commission- 
ers, and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  manifested  that  rapid  energy 
which  ever  distinguished  the  French  revolutionists  in  emergency  and 
danger,  and  adopted  efficient  measures  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  tbe  metropolis,  and  defend  the  frontiers  against  the  invading  host. 
The  northern  army  was  re-organized,  and  general  Dampierre  being 
re-appointed  provisional  commander  in  chief,  re^'occupied  the  camp 
at  Famars  in  French  Hainault,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
confederate  army  was  posted  at  Kieverain  on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian 
Hainault,  with  their  right  extending  to  St.  Amand,  and  their  lefl  to  Bavie, 
BO  as  to  blockade  Cond6,  threaten  Valenciennes,  and  even  to  overawe 
Maubeuge.  The  French  general  proposed  to  drive  the  allies  from  so 
advantageous  a  position,  and  to  relieve  Conde.  On  the  first  of  May  he 
began  the  execution  of  this  design,  by  attempting  to  dislodge  the  Aus- 
Uians  from  several  villages  which  they  possessed,  bnt  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  near  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Dampierre  undismayed 
by  this  check,  and  encouraged  by  re*enforcements  which  were  jgst  ar- 
rived, marched  on  a  second  time,  with  three  formidable  columns  against 
the  Prussian  lines  at  St.  Amand,  and  maintained  a  long,  severe,  and 
bloody  contest,  till  suocours  from  the  Austhans  under  Clairfait,  obliged 
him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  after  leaving  two  thousand  men  on  the 
field  of  battle.  His  immediate  object  being  to  relieve  Cobd^,  he  still 
threatened  the  PrusaiaDS  who  w.ere  now  joined  by  the  British  troops  tm- 
der  the  duke  of  Yorlu  Intending  to  confine  his  attack  to  the  right  wing, 
he  feigned  an  intention  of  asseilmg  the  whole  line ;  and  advancing  to  the 
wood  of  Yicoigne,  he  began  the  charge.  On  his  left  were  constructed 
several  strong. batteries,  where  were  posted  ten  thousand  men  drawn 
from  the  garrison  of  Lisle*  Against  this  numerous  force  the  Coldstream 
guards,  with  some  other  British  troops,  were  despatched. .  This  heroic 
band,  regardlese  of  numbers,  checked  the  enemy's  batteries  with  their 
field  pieces ;  and  after  one  discharge  of  musketry,  rushed  forward  with 
fixed  hajonets.  Terriye  in  every  species  of  waifare,  British  soldiers 
are  irresistible  in  close  fight ;  when  bo  dexterity  can  elude  the  force  of 
peraonal  prowess;  and  hence  the  opportunity  of  charging  bayonets  has 
rarely  failed  to  assure  victory  to  our  countrymen.  Qiur  combatants  made 
an  impression  on  their  antagonists,  which  the  French  soon  saw  they  could 
not  withstand  man  to  man ;  they  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  their  chief 
excellence,  missiles ;  with  rapid  activity  they  wheeled  romid  artillety 
from  tbe  front  to  the  flank,  and  opened  with  grape  shot  upon  the  gallant 
Engiiah.  Dreadfully  annoyed,  the  British  forces  disdained  to  fly  ;  they 
kept  their  ground,  repnlsed  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  con- 
flict mortally  wounded  Dampierre.^  The  French  had  gone  forth  to  bat- 
tle in  the  most  assured  confidence,  thinking  they  had  only  Prussian  tac- 
tics and  intrepidity  to  oppose  their  rapidly  active  genius  and  valour ;  but 

•  New  Annual  B^ittejvir93. 
Vol.   VUL-H17 
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finding  it  was  a  very  different  undertaking  to  combat  the  energy  of  Bri- 
tish heroism/they  retreated  within  their  lines,  nor  afterwards  attempted 
offensive  operations  in  a  quarter  secured  by  so  formidable  champions. 
From  this  period  to  the  28d  of  May,  the  French  did  not  venture  out  of 
their  lines  ;  the  alHes,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the  impressioa 
which  was  made  b/'tlfe  action  of  the  8th,  resolved  to  make  a  geneinl  at- 
tack on  the  camp  at  Famars,  that  covered  the  approaches  to  v  alencien* 
nes.  The  dispe^tions  for  this  grand  object  being  finished,  the  23d 
of  May  was  fixed  (6^  executing  the  design.  At  day-break  ^  British 
and  Hanoverians  assembled  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Yoric  ; 
and  the  Austrians  and  German  auxiliaries  under  die  prince  of  Cabourg 
and  general  Clairiaif.  Great  pains  had  been  employed  to  conceal  the 
projected  attack,  until  its  execution  should  be  commenced.  A  fog  some- 
what retarded  the  advance  of  the  troops,  but  at  the  same  time  concealed 
their  approachee ;  until  the  sun  penetrating  through  the  mist,  displayed 
to  the  astonished  French  the  allies  in  four  columns,  proceeding  towards 
their  camp.  A  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  began  the  action  on  both 
sides ;  the  contest  soon  became  closer ;  and  one  of  the  Austrian  columns 
was  nearly  overpowered,  when  the  Hanoverians  and  British  repulsed  its 
assailants  ;  at  length  the  combined  troops,  led  by  the  British,  and  head- 
ed by  the  duke  of  York  and  general  Abercrombie,  entirely  defeated  the 
French  army,  touring  night  the  duke  of  York  refteshed  his  fofces, 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy's  fortifications  the  next  morning ;  but  in  the 
night  the  republk;ans  abandoned  the  entrenchments  which  they  had  Amu* 
ed  with  such  ptina  and  expense,  and  left  the  way  open  to  Yalenciemies. 
About  the  same  time  bodies  of  Dutch  and  Atistrian  troops,  employed  in 
the  maritime  Netherlands,  drove  the  French  invaders  on  that  side  wtak- 
in  their  fronViers. 

Cond6,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  state  of  blockade :  the  town  was 
not  provide<f  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  to  sustam  a  long 
siege  :  thd  governor,  (general  Chancel,)  therefore,  about  this  period  or^ 
dered  the  women  and  chikhren  to  quit  the  plaee*  As  the  diminatba  of 
consumers  tended  to  prolong  a  blockade,  the  prince  of  Wirtembergi  niio 
commanded  on  that  service,  would  not  suffer  their  departure ;  opposed 
and  prevented  repeated  atempts.  The  besieged,  after  a  vety  brave  and 
obstinate  resistance,  and  eAdoring  with  the  most  persevering  ibrtttude  all 
the  rigours  of  famine,  were,  on  the  10th  of  July,  obliged  to  sarrender  at 
discretidn.  But  a  much  more  arduous  enterprise,  undertaken  by  the  al- 
lies, was  the-^siege  of  Yalenciennes  ;  and  the  victory  at  Famars  having 
enabled  thent  to  approach,  they  formed  a  regular  investmenL  Yaleneien- 
nes  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite  to  the  camp  which 
the  French  had  recently  occupied.  Its  fortifications,  among  the  ehief 
efibrts  of  Yauban's  genius,  rendered  it  a  post  o£  extraordinary  strength. 
The  garri^Q  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand  men :  Custine,  m^ 
pointed  on  the  death  of  Dampierre  to  take  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  found  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  Ibitress,  which  was  therefore 
obliged  to  depend  on  its  own  strength.  The  allies,  conscious  of  their 
force,  and  confident  of  ultimate  success,  summoned  the  fortress  to  sur- 
render :  the  samnsons  was  disregarded ;  and  being  repeated,  was  still 
unavailing :  the  allies,  therefore,  proceeded  with  their  approaches.  A 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  two  chief  engineers  of  Bri- 
tain and  of  the  emperor  respectively,  colonel  Moncrief  and  monsieur 
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Ferasis.  The  British  officer,  less  regarding  customary  modes  than  effi- 
cient means,  proposed  to  plant  batteries  immediately  under  the  walls^  of 
the  city,  instead  of  approaching  it  by  regular  parallels.*  The  German 
officer^  adhering  closely  to  experimental  tactics,  proposed  to  proceed  in 
a  manner  which  had  been  so.  long  in  use ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  council  of  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June  the  trenches 
were  opened ;  and  Ferasis  directed  the  siege  under  the  superintending 
command  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  successive  parallels  were  conduct- 
ed with  distinguished  skill,  and  finished  with  uncomfnon  expedition  ;  this 
despatch  being  powerfully  promoted  by  the  British  guards  ;  who,  from 
their  habits  of  working  in  the  coal  barges  on  the  Thames,  were  enabled 
to  do  more  work  in  a  givon  time  than  an  equal  number  of  any  other  sol- 
diers .f  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  besiegers  were  able  to  bring  two 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  arliUery  to  play  without  intermission  on  the 
town,  a^d  the  greater  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  smallness 
of  the  garrison,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  (Drtifications  to  be  de- 
feuded,  1  prevented  general  Ferrand,  the  commander,  from  attempting 
frequent  sorties  :  in  one  which  the  garrison  made  on  the  5th  of  July, 
however^  they  were  very  successful,  killed  several  of  the  enemy,  and 
spiked  s^rae  eannoo.  A  considerable  part  of  the  war  was  carried  on  un* 
der  ground,  by  numerous  mines  and  countermines,  which  bpth  besiegers 
and  besieged  constructed.  The  chief  of  these  were,  one  which  the  be- 
siegers forbied  under  the  glacis,  and  one  under  the*  horn-work  of  the 
fortress.;];  These  mines  were  completed  and  charged  on  the  25lh  of  Ju- 
ly, and  in  the  night  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  were  sprung  with  com- 
plete aoccesa.  The  £nglish  and  Austrians  immediately  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  throw  themselves  into  the  covered  way,  of  which  they 
made  themselves  masters*  The  duke  of  York  now^  for  the  third  time, 
summoned  the  place  to  surrender*;  and  the  governor  seeing  no  hopes 
from  farther  defence,  capitulated :  by  the  capitulation  the  troops  taken  in 
the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire  into  France,  on  swearing  that  they 
would  not,  during  the  war,  serve  against  any  of  the  allied  powers ;  and 
the  duke  of  Yotk  took  possession  of  Valenciennes  in  the  ^ame  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany. 

Those  promoters  of  war  with  the  French  republicans  who  desired  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  as  the  chief  object  of  hostilities,  disapproved  of 
various  circumstances  in  the  capture  of  YaleQciennes,  and  indeed  in 
the  principle  on  which  the  campaign  was  conducted  ;  as,  according  to 
their  hypothesis,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  war  in  which  the  confede- 
racy was  engaged  was  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  the  emigrant 
princes  and  other  exiles  ought  to  have  had  the  chief  direction  in  its  coun- 
cils and  conduct ;  whereas  these  were  really  employed  as  mercenaries. 
On  the  same  hypothesis  Valenciennes  and  other  towns  captured,  or  to  be 
captured,  ought  to  be  possessed  in  the  name  of  Louis  XV D.  as  king  of 
France^  and  of  his  uncle  the  count  of  Provence,  as  lawful  regent  dur- 
ing the  young  king's  minority  ;  and  troops  capitulating  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted from  serving  against  French  royalists,  as  well  as  the  allied  pow- 
ers.    These  observations  were  fair  and  consistent  inferences,  if  it  had 


•  New  Annual  Register,  1793,  paice  187. 

f  See  Maerarlane,  vol.  iv.  page  390. 

^  New  Annual  Regiiiter,  1793,  page  190. 
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been  admitted  that  the  combined  powers  were  actually,  as  the  English 
opposition  asserted,  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution :*  but  according  to  British  ministers,  and  the  greater  number  of 
their  parliamentary  vetaries,  the  puqMse  of  the  war  was  not  a  counter  re- 
volution in  France,  but  the  attainment  of  security  against  the  French 
projects  of  aggrandizement,  and  dissemination  of  revolt ;  that  the  most 
effectual  means  for  thid  purpose  was  the  reduction  of  her  power,  without 
any  regard  to  her  internal  government;  that  we  were  to  reduce  her 
strength  in  the  present  as  in  former  wars,  by  capturing,  according  to  our 
respective  force,  her  towns  and  possessions.  Indeed,  the  confederates  at 
present  seemed  to  proceed  on  the  same  principle  of  conquering  warfiu« 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  grand  alKance  for  humbling  the  power 
of  Louis  XIY.  To  adopt  the  language  of  works  less  specially  devoted 
to  the  support  of  ministerial  politics,  than  to  the  restoration  o(  monar- 
chy in  France,  they  were  rather  anti-gtUUcans,  warring  against  physical 
France,  on  the  general  principles  of  former  tinTes,  than  anH-jaeobmSf 
warring  against  moral  France,  on  the  peculiarly  requisite  principles  of 
pretfent  times.  On  the  one  hand,  the  object  of  Mr.  Burke,  however  im- 
politic and  impracticable  it  may  have  been-  deemed,  was  much  more 
definite  than,the  objects  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  far  as  these  were  explained : 
on  the  other  the  objects  of  Mr*  Pitt,  being  conceived  to  be  merely  anti- 
galHcan,  were  much  more  agreeable  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  Bri- 
tons than^the  avowal  of  a  combination  would  have  bMi,  for  interfering  in 
the  internal  polity  of  France,  and  re-establishing  a  government  which,  in 
its  former  exercise,  Britain  so  very  much  disapproved.  The  capture  of 
French  towns  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  as  sovereign  of  a  coon* 
try  that  had  renounced  its  authority,  would  have  been  an  avowal  of  a 
counter  revolutionary  project,  which  the  British  government  disavowed, 
and  which  the  majority  of  the  British  nation  would  have  censured.  The 
appropriation  and  capitulation  of  Valenciennes  were  therefore  perfectly 
consonant  to  thd  professed  views  with  which  the  allies,  having  completed 
the  purposes  of  defence  and  recovery,  had  invaded  the  French  Nether- 
lands. While  the  allies  were  thus  engaged  in  the  Netherlands  in 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  emperor  on  the  Rhine,  they  were  occu- 
pied in  recovering  the  captures  of  the  French.  On  the  20th  of  June  the 
Prussian  army  invested  Mentz  ;  and  after  a  regular  and  vigorous  aiegey 
and  a  very  gallant  defence,  it  capitulated  on  the  22d  of  July. 

While  the  cbnfederates  were  making  such  advances  on  the  frontiers 
of  France,  the  republic  was  entirely  torn  with  dissensions.  The  Giron- 
dists, who  had  been  long  declining  in  authority,  and  who  were  more  than 
ever  abhorred  by  the  Mountain,  since  their  desire  to  save  the  king,  had 
constantly  supported  Dumouriez  against  the  invectives  of  Marat  and  the 
jacobins.  As  soon  as  Dumouriez  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Mountain 
raised  an  outcry  against  his  late  protectors  the  Girondists.  They  were 
represented  to  the  furious  multitude  as  a  band  of  traitors  and  counter 
revolutionists.  The  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  jacobin  clubs,  re- 
sounded with  complaints,  threats,  and  imprecations,  against  the  party  in 
tiie  convention  which  retained  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  some  love 
of  order,  and  some  regard  for  justice.    The  Giroade  party  still  possessed 

•  The  most  eloqaentand  illustriout  advocate  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke,  exhi. 
bill  this  theoiy  m  hkremsrkson  the  policy  of  the  Alliea,  begun  in  Ociobcr«  1793. 
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Qonsidorable  iDflttenoe  in  the  coBTentioB ;  but  the  MountaiQ, 
the  Parisian  rabble  with  blood  and  plunder,  exercised  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  the  city.  In  March  was  established  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
for  trying  offences  against  the  state.  This  celebrated  and  dreadful  court, 
consisting  of  six  judges,  was  wholly  without  appeal.  The  Grimes  on 
which  it  was  to  pronounce  were  vague,  undefined,  and  undefinable ;  ex* 
tending  not  merely  to  actions,  but  to  roost  secret  thoughts.  On  the  1st 
(^  April  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the  inviolability  of  members  of 
the  convention  when  accused  of  crimes  against  the  state. 

The  chiele  of  the  Brissoltnes  appeared  to  be  astonished  and  confound- 
ed at  these  daring  and  desperate  measures  of  their  inveterate  adversaries, 
confident  in  their  power  and  popularity ;  and  made  no  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  decrees  which  were  evidently  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  their 
destruction.*  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  Girondists  were  inferior  to 
their  antagonists  in  vigour  and  deci»on ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary  tftcomplishments  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  grossly 
deficient  in  practical  talents  for  government ;  that,  therefore,  they  must 
finally  sink  under  the  contest  of  which  they  were  unequal  to  the  manage- 
ment The  Mountain  had  not  only  m  its  favour  the  jacobin  club  and  the 
dregs  of  the  people  of  Paris,  but  it  knew  that  the  triumphant  party  in  that 
immense  city,  from  terror  or  obedience,  was  able  to  command,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  republic ;  and  whilst  the  Girondists  were  rea- 
aoning,  deliberating,  and  menacing,  the  Mountain  conspired,  struck, 
and  reigned.  On  the  81st  of  May,  early  in  the  morning,  the  tocsin  wae 
fl4Minded;  the  barriers  were  shut ;  firissot,  Roland,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  distinguished  Girondists  were  seized  and  committed  to.  p^isoa 
by  a  force  devoted  to  Robespierre.  Terror  quickly  seized  all  minds ; 
and  the  theoretic  republic  of  ingenious,  but  unwise  and  unprincipled 
innovatore,  became  subject  to  a  detestable  and  bloody  t3rranny.  Robes- 
pierre, Banton,  Marat,  Collet  d'Herbois,  Rilland,  and  Couthon,  be- 
came rulere  of  France.  They  ajssociated  with  themselves  ferocioua 
individuals  whose  talents  were  necessary  to  the  administration,  and  who 
consented  to  serve  them  through  fear,  ambition,  or  policy.^  They 
hastily  drew  up  the  celebrated  constitution  of  1793 ;  ^nd  no  policy  ever 
existed  more  absurd,  or  more  iava»uraUe  to  anarchy.  Legislation  was 
confined  to  a  single  council,  the  member*  of  which  were  elected  without 
any  qualification  of  property :  the  executive  power  was  among  twenty- 
four  ministers,  appointed  by  the  convention,  and  dismissed  at  their  plea- 
sure. Thie  government,  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  ferocious  of 
which  there  has  ever  been  an  example,  was  confined  to  two  sections, 
consisting  of  twelve  deputies.  The  one  was  called  the  CommiiUe  ofpub* 
he  Baftt^y  and  the  oUier  the  Committt  of  gtneral  safety.  They  were  to 
be  renewed  every  month ;  but  by  one  of  the  incalculable  effects  of  fear, 
which  binds  those  whom  it  governs,  the  convention,  divesting  itself  of 
its  inviolability,  intrusted  the  committees  with  the  formidable  right  of  im- 
prisomng  its  members :  and  thus  rendered  the  power  of  the  government 
as  solid  as  it  was  extensive.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Girondist  depu- 
ties who  escaped  the  proscriptioa  excited  insurrection.  Several  depart- 
ments indicated  a  disposition  to  avenge  themselves,  and  resist  oppression: 

*  See  Beliham'i  Hit^ory,  vol.  t.  p.  62. 

t  See  Segnr'a  History  of  Prtdeiiek  WiUism^  vol  iii. 
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some  of  them  took  up  arms*  By  far  the  most  forimdabie  resistance  to 
the  reigninsr  usurpers  arose  in  the  south,  where  the  three  principal  cities^ 
Lyons^  Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  formed  a  corabiaation  for  overturning 
the  existing  tyranny.  Toulon  opened  a  negotiation  with  lord  Hood,  who 
comnianded  the  British  ileet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  English  admi- 
ral, at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants,  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louts  XYII.  The  Spaniards  advanced  into 
Languedoc,  profieiing  assistance  to  all  those  Frenchmen  who  wished  to 
resist  the  horrid  tyranny  of  the  jacobin  faction. 

tn  comprehensive  tyranny,  effieacious  malignity,  deliberative  iniquity, 
affecting  the  persons,  liberties,  properties,  and  nkiods  of  their  conntry- 
men,  the  junto  which  now  governed  France  surpassed  all  the  wicked- 
ness ever  recorded  in  history.  Their  predecessors  had  progressively 
promoted  infidelity,  confiscation, destruction  of  rank-and  order;  but  still 
there  remained  a  considerable  degree  of  religion,  and  great  masses  of 
property,  with  a  small  share  of  subordination*  Robespierre  and  his  band 
abolished  Christianity ;  publicly  and  nationally  abjured  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  proscribed  genius,  lest  its  efforts  might  overthrow  their  horrible 
system.  They  ruined  commerce  to  stimulate  the  multitude  to  plunder; 
and  they  seized  all  property.  Totally  free  firom  eveiy  principle  of  rali* 
gtoa  and  virtue ;  without  humanity,  pity,  or  remorse,  they  prescribed, 
they  murdered,  they  plundered ;  they  deemed'  all  mankind  merely  in- 
stramants  for  gratifying  their  diabolical  passions.*  The  means  hj  which 
they  were  eiudl>led  to  exercise  such  a  complioation  of  tyranny  was  the 
multitude.  By  the  populace  conjunctly  and  aggregately  they  were  able 
to  exercise  despotism  over  the  populace  themselves  severally.!  The 
war  facilitated  the  extension  of  their  power,  because  it  enabled  them  to 
accuse  all  persons  obnoxiotis  to  themselves  as  traitoious  eorrespondenin 
with  foreign  enemies.  The  war  also,  so  much  engaged  Uie  anxiotts  at- 
tention of  the  people,  that  they  had  less  time  to  brood  over  the  internal 
sufferings  of  their  country.  Pressed  on  all  sides  by  invaders,  who  they 
conceived  were  desirous  of  dictating  to  them  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
own  government,  an  ardent  zeal  to  maintain  national  independence  drew 
off  their  thoughts  frpm  internal  despotism.  The  same  patriotic  spirit  was 
inflamed,  not  only  by  the  fears  of  foreign  interference  in  their  government^ 
but  by  the  belief  that  the  dismemberment  of  their  country  was  intended. 

The  pressure  of  the  confederates,  and  their  supposed  destgna,  che- 
rished the  ferocious  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  Detestable  as  tUs  relent- 
ness  tyrant  was,  yet,  in  one  momentous  object,  he  promoted  the  first 
wish  of  Frenchmen ;  not  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  invaders.  In  op- 
posing the  confederacy  of  princes,  the  revolutionary  government  display- 
ed an  energy  that  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  Much  of  this  energy,  no 
doubt,  is  imputable  to  the  very  wickedness  of  the  system.  The  under- 
standing, employing  its  invention  and  foresight  in  seeking  means  for 
gratifying  passions,  without  the  least  restraint  from  conscience,  may 
certainly  be  more  efficacious,  than  if  repressed  in  its  devices  by  religion 
and  virtue.  The  extinction  of  every  pious  and  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
removal  of  the  sanctions  of  a  future  state  prepared  minds  for  every  enor- 
mity. It  paved  the  way  (or  bearing  down  all  opposition  to  the  executive 
power  proceeding  by  massacre  or  any  other  crime  that  might  most  ex- 

*  See  Otridge'i  Aaaosl  Ue|ftiiter«  1793.  -   f  See  Budce  on  Begicide  peace. 
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peditiouslj  effect  its  purposes.  The  revolutioimiy  government^  in  its 
total  violation  of  justice,  found  ample  resources  for  military  supply.  Tkt 
ierribU  tysian  wanted  money :  a  forced  loan  placed  the  fortunes  of  all 
men  at  its  disposal.  It  wanted  provisions,  ammunition,  arms :  it  put  aH 
physical  resources  under  re<iui8Ition.*  It  wanted  men :  its  war  minis- 
ter, bold  in  ccMiception  as  unrestrained  by  humanity  and  justice,  said, 
'*  let  OS  confound  aU  the  calculations  of  experienced  warriors :  ours  is  a 
new  case ;  rabethe  whole  nation  in  masse  :  overpower  discipline  by  mul- 
titude ;  bear  down  tactical  skill  and  experience ;  and  tire  out  their  efforts 
by  fresh  and  incessant  relays :  consume  your  enemies  by  the  fatigue  of 
exertion."  Scarcely  were  the  orders  given  when  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand men'f  marched  oQt  to  meet  the  enemy.  Of  these,  great  nutnbers, 
no  doubt,  were  propelled  by  fear,  and  the  assured  aHemative  of  massacre 
if  they  refused ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  motive,  the  effect  was 
prodigious.  To  hasten  the  operation  of  such  a  multitude,  vehicles  were 
contnved  for  carrying  tK>th  men  and  cannon  with  extraordinary  despatch 
against  the  enemy.  Immense  bodies  were  sent  to  quell  the  insurgents 
of  La  Yend^,  and  succeeded  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  these  royal- 
ists. Marseilles  yielded  with  little  contest  to  the  revolutionary  arms. 
Lyons,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  Marseilles,  made  a  most 
resolute  resistance,  and  fw  two  months  heroically  withstood  an  active 
Bwge.  General  Eellerman,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was 
ordered  to  besiege  that  city ;  but  not  answering  to  the  impatience  of  the 
convention,  he  was  removed,  and  general  Doppet  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  to  whom  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  only  unused  to  arms,  but 
very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  as  well  as  the  necessaries 
of  hfo,  on  the  Sth  of  October,  wer^  obliged  to  surrender.  A  great  part 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  continual  bombardment  The  vic- 
tors, who  had  sustained  considerable  loss  during  the  siege,  were  filled 
with  furious  resentment,  and  gratified  their  revenge  by  the  most  savage 
and  atrocious  cruelty.  The  wretched  victikns,  too  numerous  for  the  in- 
dividual operation  of  the  guillotine,  were  driven  in  large  bodies,  with  the 
most  bnital  and  blasphemous  ceremonies,  into  the  Rhone ;  or  hurried  in 
crowds  toUie  squares  to  be  massacred  by  musketiy  and  artillery.;];  Im- 
mense bodies  of  troops  under  general  Cartaux  proceeded  to  Toulon :  an 
advanced  corps  having  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  captain 
Keith  Elphinstone,  of  the  navy,  landing  from  the  fleet,  and  joinmg  a 
body  of  English  and  Spanish  infantry,  attacked  and  routed  the  enemy 
with  considerable  loss.  Soon  after,  general  O'Hara,  arriving  from  Gib- 
raltar, took  the  command  of  the  British  forces.  Attacking  the  enemy, 
he  defeated  and  put  them  to  ffight;  but  pursuing  the  fugitives  very  eagerly, 
he  unexpectedly  encountered  a  large  f<frce  entirely  fresh.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  ikt  his  soldiers  safely  to  Toulon,  he  was  unavoidably 
^^g^^  ui  a  conflict  with  superior  numbers ;  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
test he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Near  a  thousand  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  their  alHes  were  either  killed  or  captured.     As  an  immense  mass 

*  See  deereeof  Augtttt  lilli«  1793,  requiring  all  Frenchmen  to  be  in  perns* 
aent  resduien  for  the  service  of  the  srnitet  with  every  kind  of  warlike  stores.  Mid 
even  every  material  for  making  arms,  powder,  b|ill,  and  all  other  kinds  of  ammu- 
nition or  provision  for  military  service. 

f  See  New  Annual  Uerister,  ir93. 

i  Sed  Otridge's  Annual  Begisier  fof  the  year  1793»  p.  TTS. 
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of  French  was  now  appro^tchiogy  against  which  to  <i6feDcl  the  town  the 
remaining  handful  wm  totally  incompetent,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  possible  de^atch.  Accordingly,  the  allies 
made  dispositions  for  withdrawing  and  saving  as  many  of  die  inhabitants 
as  could  be  removed ;  and  for  destroying  all  the  shipping,  stores,  and 
provisions,  that  could  not  be  preserved  by  any  other  expedient  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  service  was  perfonned  very  com- 
pletely ;  the  troops  were  carried  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and 
eeveral  thousands  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Toulon  were  sheltered  in 
the  British  ships.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whose  active  intrepidity  was 
intrusted  the  conflagration  of  the  magaadnes,  storehouses,  and  arsenals, 
with  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  most  effectually  performed  this  hazardous 
and  extraordinary  duty.  On  this  occasion,  ^iien  ships  of  the  line,  with 
many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores.  Three  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates 
accompanied  the  British  fleet.  By  tins  destruction  the  French  navy  re- 
ceived  a  blow  very  difficult  to  be  retrieved. 

While  the  French,  rising  in  a  mass,  crushed  revolt  and  expelled  foreign 
enemies  in  the  south,  their  gigantic  efforts  effected  in  the  north  a  mo- 
mentous change  in  the  events  of  the  campaign.  After  the  reduction  of 
Valenciennes,  the  French  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  very  strong 
position  which  Custine  occupied  behind  the  Scheldt,  denominated  Cae- 
sar's camp.  A  council  of  war  was  now  held  by  the  aUies  to  consider 
the  most  effectual  plans  of  pursuing  their  successes.  Generals  Go- 
bourg  and  Clairfait  proposed,*  while  the  French  were  under  an  alaan 
from  the  disasters  in  the  Netherlands,  to  penetrate  towards  Paris,  while  « 
force  should  be  sent  under  cover  of  the  British  fleets,  to  co-operate  with  the 
loyalists  in  Brittany  :  the  duke  of  York  was  of  opinion.that  it  would  be 
much  more  adviseable  to  extend  their  conquests  upon  the  frontiers.  He 
proposed  that  the  army  should  divide ;  that  he,  at  the  head  of  his  cooa- 
trymen,  the  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians  should  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  West  Flanders,  while  the  allies  continued  their  operations  in  the 
Eastern  Netherlands.  It  was  concerted  that  the  aUiea  should  besiege 
Quesnoy,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  marching  to  the  coast  where  he 
could  receive  maritime  co-operation,  should  invest  Dunkirk.  This  port 
has  ever  been,  in  time  of  war,  a  very  great  receptacle  for  privateers,  and 
extremely  troublesome  to  the  English  trade  in  its  a{^roach  to  the  Downa. 
Therefore  the  British  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  commander  in  chief,  were 
eager  to  wrest  from  the  enemy  such  means  of  annoyance.  Separating 
from  the  allies,  his  highness  marched  towards  Dunkirk ;  and  on  the  18lh 
of  August  he  reached  Menin. t  The  Dutch,  under  ihe  hereditary  prince 
of  Orange,  attacked  a  French  post  at  Lincelles  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  were  repulsed ;  but  the  British  troops,  though  very  inferior  in  force, 
carried  the  post  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  defeated  the  enemy.  The 
French  no  longer  venturing  to  obstruct  his  advances,  on  the  2  2d  his 
highness  arrived  brfore  Dunkirk.  On.  the  24th  he  attacked  Uie  French 
outposts,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  within  the  town.;];  In 
this  engagement)  however^  he  incurred  some  loss  both  of  men  and  offi* 
cers,  and  aouxigthe  latter  the  Austrian  general  D^ton,  so  noted,  as 
we  have  aeen,  during  the  revolt  of  the  Netheriands  from  the  emperor 

•  Annual  Regitter,  irSX  t<HridSe*«AnaualRe^fter»ir9%p.2r2.   4lbid.9rs. 
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J[oseph.  On  the  2Sth  of  August  the  siege  was  regularly  commenced 
by  the  duke  of  York,  while  general  Frsy  tag,  with  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
-was  posted  to  cover  the  besiegers.  A  considerable  naval  armament 
from  Great  Britain,  intended  to  co-operate  wilh  a  military  force,  by 
some  unaccountable  delay  did  not  arrive  nearly  so  soon  as  was  appoint- 
ed and  expected.  His  highness  nevertheless  carried  on  the  siege  with 
great  vigour  and  skill.  Meanwhile  the  republican  troops,  commanded 
by  general  Uouchard  poured  from  all  quarters,  in  an  enormous  mass. 
Attacking  the  army  of  Freytag  the  Tth-  of  September,  after  several  se- 
v&re  actions,  in  which  the  Germans  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance, 
the  French  at  last  overpowered  them  by  numbers,  defeated  them,  and 
compelled  them  to  make  a  very  precipitate  retreat  In  this  route  Frey- 
tag himself,  and  prince  Adolphus  of  England,  youngest  son  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Inajesty,  were  taken  prisoners,  but  in  a  short  time  rescued.  The 
duke  of  York,  from  the  defeat  of  tfte  covering  army,  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege.  Before  be  had  departed,  the  garrison,  informed  of 
Houchard's  success,  made  a  sally,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss  ;  while  the  besiegers  also  sufieced  considerably,  and  among 
other  officers  were  deprived  of  the  celebrated  engineer  colonel  Moncrtef, 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  Houchard  now  attacked  a  second 
tim^  all  that  remained  of  the  covering  army,  gained  a  complete  and  de- 
cisive victory,  and  with  his  daily  increi^ing  mass  hastened  against  the 
ihike  of  York.  The  British  commander  found  it  absolutely  Becessary  to 
withdraw  from  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  his  gallant  band  from  being  totally 
overpowered  by  such  an  infinite  multitude  of  enemies.  The  unavoida- 
ble hurry  of  his  retreat  compelled  our  prince  to  leave  his  heavy  artillery, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  fell  hito  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. The  military  chest  was  preserved  by  being  hastily  put  on  board  a 
frigate. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  enterprize  produced  great  censure  among 
those  who  judge  of  plans  by  events ;  but  at  the  time  that  the  enterprize 
was  concerted,  there  were  reasonable  hopes  of  success ;  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  would  have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  Britain. 
The  delay  of  the  gun  boats  and  artillery  must  certainly  have  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  design  ;  but  the  final  disappointment  was  owing  to  cau- 
ses which  no  man,  judging  from  mihtary  experience^  could  have  possibly 
anticipated.  The  new  French  expedient  of  arniing  Jxk^pi^'llb^^^et 
been  known  to  the  allies,  and  the  rapid  means,  sJ  VPiiging  forwi 
immense  multitudes  were  no  less  extTafttteury  and  astonishing, 
prodigious  hordes  thus  carried  to  ih(^jg0bne  of  warfare,  mu^t  have  dis- 
comiited  the  British  pi;0$6Ct^owever  wise  the  undertaking,  well  con- 
certed the  plan,  sea^^able  and  efficient  the  preparations.  Ends  were 
to  be  sought^  aa^rfneans  to  be  employed  according  to  probabilities,  found- 
•«^  ic  ther-experience  that  then  existed.  From  so  unprecedented  a  col- 
lection of  armed  multitudes,  escape  without  very  considerable  loss  waji  a 
great  achievement ;  so  great  indeed,  that  the  enemy  conceived  it  im- 
practicable :  they  apprehended  that  if  general  Houchard  had  discharged 
his  duty,  be  might  have  cfiectually  cut  off  the  British  retreat.  Under 
this  impression  the  French  general  wap  afterwards  denounced,  and  suf- 
fered by  the  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

While  the  duke  of  York  was  engaged  before  Dunkirk,  the  allies  invest- 
ed Cambray,  Bouchain,  and  Quesnoy ;  the  two  former  they  found  im- 
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practicable,  the  latter  they  execute4-  Prince  Cobourg  having  repulsed 
a  detachment  sent  to  the  relief  of  Quesnoy,  the  fortress  surrendered  to 
general  Clairfait  on  the  11th  of  Septej^iber.  Soon  ader  this  capture 
the  duke  of  York  rejoined  the  confederates.  The  French  army  of  the 
north,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  took  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maubeuge,  where  tbey  were  immediately  blockaded 
by  the  whole  united  force  of  the  allies,  collected  under  the  prince  of  Co- 
bourg. The  republican  armies,  after  the  accusation  of  Houchard,  were 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  Jourdain,  who.  having  formerly  served  in 
the  French  army  in  a  humble  rank,  and  afterwards  became  a  shop-keep- 
er in  a  petty  village,*  but  having  resumed  the  military  profession,  was 
by  the  French  government  deemed  worthy  of  the  supreme  command ; 
and,  as  the  allies  experienced,  did  signal  honour  to  the.  penetration 
of  his  employers.  Jourdain,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  October,  attacked 
prince  Cobourg  with  such  numbers,  vigour,  and  efiect,  as  to  compel  him 
to  abandon  his  position,  and  repas^  the  Sambre.  The  French  general, 
now  freed  from  blockade,  was  at  liberty  to  employ  ofiensive  operations. 
Detachments  were  accordingly  sent  to  make  inroaids  into  maritime  Flai^ 
devs.  They  took  possession  of  Werwick  and  Menin,  from  whence 
they  advanced  to  Furnes :  tli^^  proceeded  to  Nieuport,  which  they  be- 
sieged and  greatly  damaged ;  \^\xi  the  place  was  saved  by  having  recourse 
to  inundation.  It  was  son^  tLm^p  before  the  allied  forces  were  able  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  republicans,  and  their  generals  even  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  Ostend.  A^oosiderable  armament  from  England,  how- 
ever, being  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  West  Indies,  under  sir  Charles 
Grey,  their  destination  was  altered ;  and  by  arriving  at  this  fortunate 
moment  at  Ostend,  they  saved  the  Low  Countries  for  the  present  cam<- 
paign. 

On  the  Rhine,  af\er  the  capture  of  Mentz,  a  number  of  petty  actions 
took  place^  in  which  the  French  were  generally  successful ;  but  no  event 
of  importance  endued.*!*  During  the  month  of  September^  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  gained  several  advantages,  and  the  allies  invested  Landau, 
the  siege  of  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  A  French 
ermy  commanded  by  general  Landremont,  strongly  posted  on  the  Lau- 
ter,  covered  and  protected  this  important  fortress.  On  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober general  Wurmser  forced  the  strong  lines  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lau- 
^^^^IN^'surrenderi^^k^  discretion,  after  being  evacuated  by  the  republio 
''^'  '^TS^  The  town  of  y!vS^a^^^^^%  made  a  longer  resistance ;  part  of  it, 
however,  wste  unfortunately  buiriTljdj  an<l  the  French,  before  they  retreat- 
ed, set  fire  to  tb^ir  magazines  withmih©  walls,  as  well  as  those  at  AW 

Btade.  The  French,  not  disheartened  by  ^ese  Josses,  made  repeated 
attaeks  on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  at  last  were  so  successfuli  that  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  deemed  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau, 
and  retire  into  winter  quarters.  The  armies  of  the  NetherUinds  finisb- 
ed  the  campaign  about  the  same  time. 

Although  the  cont'mental  campaign  of  1793  was  on  the  whole  sueoeas- 
fof.on  the  side  of  the  allies,  yet  iU  termination  was  by  no  means  equally 
snspictouB  as  it^  preceding  periods.  From  its  commencement  to  the 
month  of  August,  it  had  been  progressively   successful ;  then,  how- 

•  See  New  Annual  Register  for  1793.    It  is  there  said  he  vas  a  habeidaibtn 
t  See  New  Annual  HegUter  for  1793,  p.  193. 
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ever,  the  career  of  yictoiy  was  arrested.  In  point  of  actual  poatess- 
ion,  the  allies  had  preserved  Holland,  and  recovered  the  Nether- 
lands ;  had  retaken  Mentz,  captured  €ond6,  Quesnoy,  and  Valenciennes* 
But  it  required  little  discernment  to  see  that  the  prospect  was  not  now 
fiivourable  to  the  confederates^  and  that  the  tide  of  success  was  turned. 
The  allies  never  appear  to  have  established  that  concert  of  ends,  and 
consistency  of  means,  without  which  alliances  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  single  and  well  compacted  powerful  opponent.  If  it  was  wise 
and  expedient  to  seek  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  their  efforts  should 
have  been  directed  to  that  sole  object.  Separate  aggrandizement,  even 
were  it  in  itself  justifiable,  necessarily  created  jealousy  and  distrust 
The  king  of  Prussia  began  to  coaceive  that  the  successes  of  the  cam* 
paign  were  advancing  the  power  of  Aastria,  while  he  had  a  share  only  ia 
its  expense  and  disasters. 

From  the  dismemberment  of  France  he  could  look  for  no  accession, 
and  was,  besides,  intent  upon  disaaemberment  in  another  quarter.  Ca- 
Aarine  having  attained  her  wish  of  engaging  the  German  powers  in  a 
war  with  France,  had  executed  her  intentions,  of  destroying  the  new 
constitution  of  Poland,  which  had  tended  to  extricate  that  country  from 
its  dependence  on  herself.  She  invaded  Poland  with  an  army  of  a 
hondred  thousand  men,  forcibiy  anauUed  the  constitution  at  the  diet, 
and  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  gratify 
her  own  ambition,  she  proposed  a  second  partition  of  the  Polish  ternto* 
ries ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  -for  his  share  receive  the  cities  of 
Dantzick  and  Thorn  with  Great  Poland,  while  her  own  portion  of  the  spo* 
Bation  was  nearly  half  the  remainder  mor^  contiguous  to  Russia.  The 
Prussian  king  was  more  occupied  ux  securing  his  spoils  in  Pol&nd, 
which  a  band  of  patriotic  heroes  stiil  endangered,  than  in  seconding  the 
emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  was  extremely  jealous  of  the 
acquisitions  of  his  Prussian  ally ;  and  the  bands  of  the  confederacy  were 
evidently  loosening. 

On  her  own  element,  Britain,  unincumbered  by  allies,  began  the  war 
with  signal  success.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  valuable  island  of  Tobago 
was  captured  by  a  British  squadron  under  admiral  Laforey,  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  From  an  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
West  India  Islands  belonging  to  France,  and  particularly  St.  Domingo, 
bad  been  agitated  and  convulsed  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  by  pre- 
mature and  injudicious  attempts  to  confer  the  right  of  free  citizens,  ia 
that  part  of  the  globe,  upon  the  '^  people  of  oelour,"  who\:onatitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.*  From  the  dreadful  internal  comma- 
tiona  St  Domingo  was  a  scene  of  devastation  and  bloodshed.  Ia 
July,  fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  being  attacked  by  the  Britidh 
aquadroB,  surrendered  themselves.  In  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  captured.  In  the  East  Indies^ 
the  company's  troops,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  reduced  Pon* 
Cherry,  and  ail  the  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  coasts  6f  Malabar 
nod  OcHPomandel. 

*  See  Beliliam's  History,  veU  v.  page  tOl. 
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ed to  transportation. — The  punishment  is  repre.^ented  as  excessive,  and  even 
illegal.— Scotch  convention  for  new  mo^felling  the  constitution— consists  chief- 
ly of  persons  of  low  condition^-^Uspersed  by  the  civil  power.— Their  leaden 
ftre  tried  and  sentenced  to  transpOrtiition.— Meeting  of  parliament. — ^Mr.  Fox 
and  his  supporters  recommend  peaces-arguments  against  and  for. — Mr.  Pitt*a 
reasoning  on  the  war,  and  the  internal  system  of  France. — Lord  Mornington's 
▼lew  of  tne  8ubiect.*.-A  great  majority  approve  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
MeMTt.  Fox  and  Sheridan  impute  ta  the  eombination  the  astonishing  efforta  of 
f  ranee.— Discussion  of  the  question  witfa  whom  ahould  we  treat— -The  oppo- 
nents of  the  war  predict  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  French.~-Mr.  Fox  complains  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  indefinite — con- 
trasted with  former  war*.— He  propliesies  that  the  war  with  France,  like  the  war 
With  America,  would  terminate'in  disappointment.— VariouB  motions  for  peace 
— rejected* — Questions  respepting  the  trials  for  sedition  in    Scotland. — Ifr. 
Adam's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law— debate  negatived. 
--Proposed  inquiry  into  the  ct}nduct  of  the  Scottish  judges. — His  speech  on 
that  subject— Reply  of  the  lord-advocate.— The  motion  of  Mr.  Adam  is  reject- 
ed—Third proposition  of  Mr.  Adam  for  assimilating  the  Scottish  to  the  En- 
glish criminal  law.— Masterly  speech   of  Mr.  Adam  on  that  subject.— Answer 
of  Mr.  Dundas. — Reply  of  Mr.  Fox.— The  proposition  is  negatived.— Progress 
of  the  innovating  spirit  among  the  lower  ranks.— Seditious  lectures  against  the 
British  constitution,  and  kingly  government- -Proceedings  of  the  democratic 
societies.— Plan  of  a  national  convention— discovered  by  ministers  -leaders  ar- 
rested and  papers  seized  —Committees  of  both  hotkses  appointed  to  examine 
their  papers— from  the  r(^>orts,  Mr.  Pitt  proposes  a  bill  for  detaining  suspect- 
ed  persons  without  allowing  them  the  bent* Bt  of  the  habeas  corpus  act-^bill 
passed  into  a  law.-— Ministers,  including  Lord  Loughborough  the  chancellor, 
consider  the  crimes  chftrged  as  high  treason.— Lord  Thiirlow  asserts,  that  by 

the  law  of  England  they  are  not  treaso'h Supplies,  subsidies,  and  taxes.'— De^ 

bate  on  the  introduction  of  Hessian  troops— A ppreliensions  of  an  mvasion— 
Voluntary  contributions  for  levying  troops<-Seasion  closes — Internal  proceed- 
ings in  France.— Jacoliin  faction  and  Robespierre  paramount.— Iniauitoiis  trial, 
condemnation,  and  ptmishment  of  the  queen.— Brissot  and 'the  other  Gironde 
prisoners  put  to  death.-^Orleans  shares  the  same  fate.— Danton  overborne  by 
hobespierre^— The  Jhurisisa  mob  adore  Robespierre.— Real  ulenta  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  chief  intenml  occorrences  of  this  year  regarded  projects  of  po« 
litical  reform.  In  Ireland  a  aociety  was  establiafaed  for  promoting  a 
complete  emancipation  of  the  catholica ;  Uiat  ia  a  thorough  exemption 
from  all  legal  disabilities,  and  a  radical  refonn  of  parliament  on  the  )>rixi« 
eiples  of  aniversal  suffrage  and  annual  elections.  This  club,  construct* 
ed  on  the  model  of  the  affiliated  jacobins,  took  the  name  of  the  United 
hiakmm^  which  was  ailerwards  productive  of  such  dangerotis  conse* 
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qiiences.  In  the  Iri^  parliament  an  act  had  heen  passed,  granting 
relief  to  the  catholics,  but  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  their  supporters 
in  and  oat  of  parliament  desired*  They  were  allowed  to  exercise  all 
civil  and  miUtaiy  offices  under  the  crown,  except  in  the  very  highest  de- 
partments of  the  law  and  state ;  and  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  parliament.  The  executive  government  appeared  well  inclined  to 
extend  the  relief,  but  the  apprehensions  of  the  protestant  party  were  so 
deeply  rooted,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  in  the  legislature  to  proceed 
any  ftirther  at  that  period.  The  united  Irishmen,  as  a  party,  were  not 
particularly  connected  with  the  catholics,  but  consisted  of  the  votaries  of 
innovation*  in  general ;  held  assemblies  for  concerting  and  preparing 
means  to  promote  their  schemes  of  change.  These  meetings  being 
considered  as  dangerous  in  the  present  ferment,  a  law  was  passed  by 
the  Irish  parliament  for  preventing  such  assemblies ;  being  specifically 
described,  both  in  nature  and  purpose,  so  as  to  restrain  innovating 
cabals:  the  new  act  was  known  by  the  title. of  the  convention  bill. 
While  the  legislature  endeavoured  to  prevent  pernicious  assemblies  in 
Ireland,  projects  were  formed  in  Britain  by  bodies  of  individoals  for 
holding  a  convention,  which  should  speak  the  national  voice,  and  efiect 
snch  changes  as  in  the  judgments  of  these  politicians  should  appear  ne- 
cessary for  the  regeneration  of  Britain. 

The  revolutionary  doctrines  of  France  spreading  into  thia  island,  pro- 
duced a  desire  of  change,  which  was  different  in  object  and  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  knowledge,  and  character  of  their  vota- 
ries. Men  of  desperate  fortune  or  reputation  might  desire  a  subver 
aion  of  government,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  general  confusion,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  such  men  in  the  clubs  which«  were  supposed  to  seek 
revolution.  These  were  a  kind  of  associates  that  revolutionary  leaders 
might  be  sure  to  acquire,  accordbg  to  the  believed  probability  of  suc- 
cess. But,  if  their  conduct  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  associated  votaries  of  indefinite  change  wilt  appear  to 
have  been  misled  by  folly,  ignorance,  or  visionary  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  prompted  by  malignant  intentions.  A  passion  which  produced  the 
addition  of  many  members  to  these  clubs,  was  vanity.  They  wished  to 
make  a  figure  in  spheres  for  which  their  education  and  condition  render- 
ed them  totally  unfit.  The  supposed  exaltation  of  the  people  in  France 
inspired  many  well  disposed  manufacturers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
peasants  with  a  desire  of  reaching  the  same  distinction,  and  stimula- 
ted them  to  exercise  their  talents  as  orators  and  lawgivers.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen  a  peculiar  propensity  to 
oratory :  the  free  constitution  under  which  they  live  empowers  tlieni  to 
utter  their  sentiments  and  opinions  with  open  boldness;  the  love  of 
social  and  convivial  intercourse  very  naturally  following  an  unrestrained 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  produces  clubs,  which  at  this  pe- 
riod were  very  numerous.  These  requiring  some  kind  of  methodical  ar- 
rangement, introduced  some  kind  of  order  and  system  itv  addresses  and 
replies  beyond  the  desultory  irregularity  of  conversation.  Hence  arose 
ddbate,  which  generated  emulation  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
circle  of  compaoiona^;  the  members  respectively  tried  to  be  spokesmen. 
As  their  oratoricaft  talents,  in  their  own  apprehension,  increased,  they 

*  See  Reports  of  Iriah  Committees  in  1797  ind  1/98. 
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wiibed  for  a  wider  field  of  exerciae ;  this  tiiej  found  in  vestries  or 
other  meetings  of  local  arrangement;  or  sometimes  betook  themseWee 
to  debating  societies,  where  thej  could  exhibit  their  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom on  subjects  of  erudition,  philosophy,  and  politics.  From  these 
causes  there  was,  especially  through  the  great  towns,  a  predisposition  in 
people  of  low  rank,  without  education  and  literature,  to  recreate  them- 
selves with  speeches  and  dissertations.*  The  visions  of  French  equali- 
ty held  out  to  their  fancies  and  passions  pleasing  images  and  powerful 
incentives ;  increased  the  objects  of  their  eloquence  and  political  exer- 
tioos,  proposed  so  wide  fields  for  exercise,  and  promised  such  rewards 
as  stimulated  great  numbers  to  seek  change,  leas  from  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  than  from  sanguine  expectations  of  the  future ;  and 
rendered  them  desirous  of  reforming  assemblies,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  overthrow  the  established  constitution,  to  mush  king,  lords,  and 
commooSf  as  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  proposed  conventions. 
That  some  of  the  ringleaders  desired  the  subversion  of  our  existing 
establishments  admits  very  little  d^ubt ;  but  that  a  total  misconceptioo 
of  the  purposes  of  their  leaders,  vanity  and  the  love  of  distinction,  mid 
not  treasonable  motives,  actuated  the  chief  portion  of  their  votaries  we 
may  candidly-and  fairly  presume.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  intentioa 
of  the  individuals  respectively,  the  tendency  of  such  assemblagea  col- 
lectively, in  a  season  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  was  evidently  dan- 
gerous ;  and  required  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  government,  to  re- 
etnun  and  correct  delusion,  and  to  chastise  mischievous  deluders. 

In  Scotland,  two  active  agitators  of  pohtical  change,  Messrs.  Mmr 
and  Palmer,  the  former  an  advocate,  the  latter  a  dissenting  clergyman, 
were  tried  for  sedition,  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  writing  and 
other  acts.  The  following  facts  were  established  against  Mr.  Muir  at 
his  trial:  he  had  actively  dispersed  in  and  about  Paisley  and  Glasgow, 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and  other  books  and  pamphlets  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency ;  in  conversation  expressed  his  wishes  and  hopes  of  changes  on  the 
nyodel  of  France ;  and  purchased  works  hostile  to  the  British  constitution, 
especially  Paine,  for  people  too  poor  to  buy  them  themselves.f  It  was 
farther  proved  that  he  was  an  active  and  leading  member  in  societies  for 
promoting  such  doctrines  and  conduct  as  Thomas  Paine  inculcates,  and 
that  his  rank  and  situation  afforded  great,  weight  and  influence  to  his  ex- 
hortati]»nB.  Mr.  Palmer,  an  unitarian  preacher  at  Dundee,  had  been  no 
l^ss  active  in  the  east  than  Mr.  Muir  in  the  west,  and  indeed  much  more 
violent  He  had  either  composed  or  promoted  addresses,  which  stimu- 
lated his  votaries  to  enmity  against  the  house  of  commons  and  the  ex- 
isting orders,  and  declared  the  highest  privilege  of  man  to  be  universal 
sufirage ;  inveighed  against  the  constituted  authorities,  their  counsels 
and  measures,  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical ;  called  on  the  people  to 
join  in*  resisting  these  oppressions,  and  adjured  them  by  every  thing  that 
was  dear  to  them,  to  eombinefor  the  preservation  of  their  perishing  hberty 
and  the  recovery  of  their  long  lost  rights.  These  and  other  pubiicationA 

*  At  the  trial  of  Hardy,  the  sboeniaker,  one  Wills  a  dancing.inaster.  who  bad 
accompanied  the  defendant  to  the  corresponding  society,  being  .interrogated  aa 
to  his  own  motives  for  resorting  to  that  meeting,  replied  thia  be  had  a  plcasuK  in 
hearing  the  coii?eraation  ot  clever  men.    See  Slate  TriiUs  in  1794. 

t  Such  as  Thomas  Wilson,  barber,  Ann  Fisher,  servant  maid,  Itnd  others  in 
equally  humble  statiooa.    See  Muir's  trial. 
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similar  in  inflammatory  rhapsody,  were  dispersed  with  ardent  activity  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  by  a  very  strenuous  agent,  George  Mealmaker,  weaver.* 
There  coold  be  no  doubt  that  such  conduct  was  seditious,  and  no  valid  ob* 
jection  could  be  made  to  the  evidence.  The  jury  were  therefore  bound  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  guiUy  in  each  of  these  cases.  In  Scotland  the  sen- 
tence in  cases  of  sedition  rests  with  the  judges ;  and  in  both  these  oases 
the  punishment  was,  that  they  should  be  transported  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years  beyond  the  seas,  to  such  place  as  his  majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  should  think  proper.  Both  these  gentlemen 
possessed  fair  and  unimpeached  moral  characters,  and  were  deemed  en* 
tkusiasts  in  what  they  conceived  to  be  right,  and  not  intentionally  roalig- 
DSBt  incendiaries.  Though  this  circumstance  did  not  diminish  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  their  conduct,  yet  lessening  their  moral  guilt,  it  ex* 
cited  acoBsiderable  degree  o9  compassion  for  their  destiny.  The  punish- 
ment,  indeed,  was  by  very  eminent  members  of  the  law  of  Scotland  deem- 
ed and  represented  as  an  assumption  of  power  by  the  court,  which  was 
not  allowed  by  the  statute  enacting  the  penalties  consequent  on  the  ape* 
cies  of  sedition  charged  in  the  indictment.  They  were  tried  on  an  ac- 
cusation ofhatmglf  makingy  a  term,  trhich  in  the  Scoteh  law  means  stir* 
ring  up  sedition,  by  spreading  false  reports  between  'the  king  and  his 
subjects.  It  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  and  others  that  the 
ponishBiest  aoAexed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  this  crimcv  was  outlawry,;]; 
and  not  transportation ;  that  the  judges  might  sentence- the  convicts  to 
be  exiled  from  Scotland,  but  that  their  judgment  could  not  extend  to 
their  conveyance  to  any  other  place.  Others  who  were  neither  disposed 
nor  competent  to  such  legal  disquisition,  censured  the  judges  for  adopt- 
ing the  most  rigorous  mode  that  even  by  their  own  hypoth^is  could  be 
chosen.  Many,  however,  deemed  the  castigation  wholesome  in  exam- 
ple, and  beneficial  in  tendency. 

In  the  end  of  October,  1793,  a  club  of  persons  entertaining  similiur 
extravagant  ideas  of  reform  as  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  meeting  at 
Edinburgh,  deoominated  themselves  the  Scotch  convention  of  deUgat^B- 
for  obtaining  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.  This  notable 
assembly  consieted  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  a  few  farmers, 
many  of  lower  situatiqp,  and  one  or  two  men  of  abilities  and  knowledge, 
who  were  unfortunately  smitten  with  the  revolutionary  contagion.  These- 
persons  having  met,  adopted  the  modes  and  phraseology  of  the  French 
convention,  accosted  each  other  by  the  term  of  ciiizen,  divided  them- 
selves into  aetUons^  granted  the  honour  of  Bttiings^  in  humble  imitation 
of  their  model ;  and  proposed  to  concert  measures  with  the  innovating 
clubs,  especially  the  London  eorresponding  society,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  sought  universal  equality 
of  political  privileges,  claimed  this  equality  as  an  inhereni  right,  and 
upon  this  assumption  founded  all  their  theories.  Now  political  power 
is  the  inherent  right  of  no  individual :  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 

*  See  Trial  of  Palmer,  at  the  autumn  circuit  at  Perth,  179$. 

f  Leadngt  a  Scotch  word,  in  Ha  gcDeral  import  si((iiifiea  a  iJM ;  in  law  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  particular  species  of  falsehood  described  in  the  text 

#  The  punishments  are  three,  fine,  imprisonment  or  banishment :  the  questioa 
re^^ecting  the  last  waa  whether  it  meant  merely  the  easiHum  of  the  civil  law 
(ootlawTy)»  or  the  depwtiaio^  (traaq>ortAtion).  There  were  very  retpcctsble 
■othiffities  on  bpth  tides. 
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govern  himself,  but  has  no  natural  right  to  govern  others  :*  government 
18  the  creature  of  expediency.  In  every  society  those  ought  to  govern 
who  are  most  fit  for  promoting  the  general  good.  All  men  are  not 
equally  qualified  for  legislation,  therefore  it  is  not  expedient  that  all  men 
should  have  an  equal  suffrage,  either  in  legislation  or  in  constituting  a 
legislature:  the  political  inequality  which  these  visionary  innovators 
sought  to  reduce,  arose  from  unequal  means  of  advancing  the  general 
welfare  which  these  levellers  professed  to  pursue.  On  this  absurd  theory 
of  human  rights,  without  any  proof  of  expediency,  these  agitators  pro* 
ceeded ;  but  before  they  had  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  conclusion, 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  power, f  and  dispersed.  Skirving* 
Margaret,  and  Gerald,  three  of  their  most  active  members,  were  tried 
for  sedition,  and  received  sentence  for.transportatioa;  whieh  judgment 
incurred  the  same  censure  as  the  punishment  that  was  appointed  for 
Muir  and  Palmer.  The  conduct  of  the  judges  who  passed  the  sentence 
was  very  much  blamed,  not  only  by  democrats,  but  by  the  eonstitutional 
opponents  of  government ;  and  was  not  completely  approved  by  many 
others  who  were  well  affected  to  ministers ;  but  the  merits  of  the  judg* 
ments  afterwards  underwent  a  discussion  in  parliament 

The  session  opened  on  the  21st  of  January,  1794 ;  and  the  diversities 
of  political  opinion  continued  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  dasses, 
the  same  in  principle  as  before,  though  somewhat  varied  in  detail,  from 
the  course  of  events.  A  few,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Burke, 
deemed  war  against  regicides,  indispensably  necessary,  until  monarchy 
should  be  restored.  A  small,  but  greater  number,  reckoned  the  war  un- 
wise from  the  commencement,  and  a  peace  conducive  to  its  professed 
purposes  to  be  at  present  attainable.  The  season  of  important  victory 
(according  to  Mr.  Fo}(  and  others)  all  wise  politicians  thought  the  best 
opportunity  for  concluding  a  peace.  The  continuance  of  war,  instead 
of  subjugating  France,  tended  to  drive  her  to  desperate  efibrts.;];  We  had 
seen  her  in  her  recent  exertions  arming  her  people. in  mass,  and  hurry- 
ing them  on  to  the  scene  of  war  with  unheard  of  rapidity,  the  conse- 
quences of  invading  her  territories.  -Continued  attempts  to  trench  upon 
her  dominions  would  only  drive  her  to  still  more  extraordinary  efforts. 
Besides  to  what  purpose  was  the  continuance  of  war;  the  professed 
objects  of  the  British  government  had  been  attained  in  the  delivery  of 
Holland,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  Un- 
less we  propose  to  restore  monarchy,  which  ministers  said  we  did  not,  we 
were  now  fighting  without  an  object.  A  very  numerous  body,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pitt,  maintained  that  the  object  of  the  war  was 
and  uniformly  had  been  the  same;  the  securitt  of  Britain,  and  gene- 
ral tranquillity.  §  The  present  terrible  system  of  France  was  totally  in- 
compatible with  these  objects :  in  its  dreadful  nature  it  could  not  laat* 
The  people,  if  properly  seconded  and  supported,  would  generally  revolt 
against  such  an  oppressive,  rapacious,  and  desolating  govemmenU    With 

*  See  this  doctrine  very  ably  explained  by  the  learned  and  profound  Fer^t- 
■on*s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  471,  on  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power. 

f  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Elder,  the  lord  provost,  peculiarly  dtstingaished  htmself 
by  his  activity,  resolation,  and  prompt  decision. 

$  See  parliamentary  dahstes,  Slit  Janaaryi  1794.  §  Ibid. 
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the  present  rulers  we  could  not  make  peace ;  but  we  might  expect  that 
their  sway  would  be  of  short  duration :  the  efibrts  of  the  terrible  system 
had  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  or  probable  expectation ;  but  the  re- 
sources from  which  they  arose,  so  desperate  and  iniquitous,  afforded  in 
themselves  the  most  certain  symptoms  and  indications  of  the  approach- 
iog  decay  of  that  fabric  with  which  they  wore  connected.  The  leading 
feature  in  the  French  revolutionary  character,  (said  the  minister)  is  a 
spirit  of  military  enterprize,  exerted  not  for  the  purpose  of  systematic 
ambition,  but  every  where  in  its  progress  spreading  tetror  and  desolation. 
We  are  called  in  the  present  ago  to  witness  the  political  and  moral  phe- 
nomenon of  a  mighty  and  civilized  people*  formed  into  an  artificial  horde 
of  banditti,  tlirowing  off  all  the  restraints  wlirch  have  influenced  men  in 
social  life,  displaying  a  savage  valour  directed  by  a  sanguinary  spirit, 
forming  rapine  and  destruction  into  a  system,  and  -perrerting  into  their 
detestable  purposes  all  the  talents  and  ingenuity^  which  they  derived 
from  their  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  all  the  refioem^ts  of  art,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science.  We  behold  them  unitmg  the  utmost  savage- 
ness  and  ferocity  of  design  with  consummate  contrivance  and  skill  in 
execution,  and  seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than*  a  conspiracy  to  ex- 
terminate from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  honour,  humanity,  justice,  and 
rehgton.  In  this  state  can  there  be  any  question  but  to  resist,  where 
resistance  alone  can  be  effectual,  till  such  time,  as  by  the  blessing  of 
providence  upon  our  endeavours,  we  shall  have  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  All  the 
succeeding  parties  which  had  prevailed  from  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
iiowever  adverse  to  each  other,  had  agreed  in  hostility  to  this  country : 
the  alternative  of  wsnr  and  peace  did  not  at  present  exist  Before  we 
could  relinqeiah  the  principles  on  which  the  war  commenced,  proof  was 
necessary,  either  that  the  opinions  which  he  had  conceiv^  of  the  views 
of  France  were  erroneous,  that  the  war  was  become  desperate  and  i«- 
practioable,  or  that  from  some  improvement  in  the  system  and  principles 
of  the  French,  the  justice  and  necessity  which  prompted  us  to  commence 
the  war  no  longer  co*operated.  Lord  Mornington  spoke  on  the  same 
side,  and  displayed  very  extensive  information  and  considerable  ability. 
According  to  the  representation  of  his  lordship,  the  French  views  of 
aggrandizement  were  unlimited.  Their  desire  of  conquest  sprang  from 
principles  which  were  subversive  of  all  regular  government.  The 
avowals  and  exhortations  of  their  roost  admired  writers  fully  prove  their 
schemes  of  boundless  aggression,  and  their  determined  hostility  to  this 
couetiy.f  But  a  still  surer  proof  was  their  conduct,  which  was  uni- 
formly and  consistently  hostile  to  this  and  every  other  nation  within  the 
reach  of  its  influence.  Our  cause  was  originally  just ;  the  whole  scries 
of  events  confirmed  its  justice.  But  an  important  point  to  be  considered 
was  the  probability  of  success  :  the  recent  efforts  of  the  French  arose 
from  causes  that  could  not  long  exist ;  these  were  the  atrocious  tpanny 
of  the  present  government,  which  emhracpd  men,  money,  liberty,  proper- 
ly, and  life,  within  its  grasp.  The  dreadful  fire  was  consuming  the  fuel 
by  which  it  was  nourisl.ed  :  their  expenditure  was  enormous ;  their  finan- 

•  Mr.  Pitt's  speech.  Slat  January,  1794     Ibid. 

f  To  support  his  argument,  his  lordship  quoted  msny  extracts  from  French 
writings,  especislly  from  a  pamphlet  by  h\r.  Brissot,  which  had  recently  reached 
England,  and  which  breathed  hostility-  to  Britnin. 
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ees  must  be  speedily  exhausted,*  and  leave  them  no  longer  the  means 
of  so  formidable  hostilities :  they  would  be  compelled  to  succumb  to 
the  just  and  systematic  exertions  of  the  allies.  But  it  was  by  our  war- 
like efforts  only  that  we  could  secure  ourselves  from  the  inroads  of 
revolutionary  France.  In  proportion  as  this  system  of  tyranny  consum- 
ed the  property  of  France,  it  must  endeavour  to  repair  its  disordered  fi- 
nances by  foreign  ptnnder.  It  must  be  the  immediate  interest  of  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upo«  principles  contrary  to  those  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, to  propagate'  the  doctrines  abroad  by  which  it  subsists  at  home, 
and  to  subvert  evei^  oenstitution  which  can  form  a  disadvantageous  con- 
trast to  its  own  abilities.  Nothing  could  secure  us  against  the  future 
violence  of  the  French,  but  an  effectual  reduction  of  their  power.  That 
was  a  purpose  which  we  had  the  most  reasonable  prospects  of  ultimately 
accomplishing,  And  the  strongest  inducements  to  persevere.  But  even 
were  the  French  rul^s,  instead  of  being  eagerly  resolved  to  persevere  in 
a  war  indispea^^abj^  necessary  to  their  usurped  domination,  disposed  to 
accede  to  terms  of  equitable  accommodation,  where  was  the  assur- 
ance of  their  stability  ?  What  reliance  could  we  repose  on  the  perform- 
ance of  their  engn^tnents  ?  What  was  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
negotiate  with  a  government  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  its  stipulations  ?  Not 
only  the  characters,'  the  dispositions,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  exerci* 
fled  the  powers  of  government  of  France,  hot  the  very  nature  of  that  sys- 
tem they  had  e^ablished,  rendered  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  safe  and  honor- 
able terms  impracticable  at  present,  and  consequently  required  a  vigor- 
ous and  unremittmg  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  very  great  majority  in 
parliament^  Convinced  that  peace  could  not  be  preserved  with  the  pre- 
sent rulers  of  France,  and  confident  that  their  extraordinary  efforts  would 
speedily  exhaust  their  own  source,  approved  the  continuance  of  Uie  war, 
and  its  most  vigorous  proaecution. 

■  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  persevered  in  maintaining  the  inexpedien- 
cy of  the  war>  the  improbability  of  success,  and  the  wisdom  of  peace. 
They  denied  that  France  had  been  hostile  to  this  country.  The  chief 
charge  of  the  present  rulers  against  their  predecessors  was,  that  they  in* 
▼olved  their  country  in  a  war  with  Britain  contrary  to  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  But  whencesoever  the  war  had  originated,  the  ex- 
•rtions  and  events  afforded  no  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  that  the 
objects,  even  if  just,  were  attainable.  The  efforts  of  the  French  arose 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  conceived  liberty  and  patriotism.  So  devoted 
(it  was  said)  are  the  whole  people  of  France  to  the  cause  which  they  have 
espoused,  so  determined  are  they  to  maintain  the  struggle  in  which  thev 
have  engaged,  so  paramount  and  domineering  is  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
liberty  in  their  bosoms,  so  insignificant,  comparatively,  are  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  finally,  so  bitter  and  active  is  their  animosity  against  the 
Conspiring  powers  which  surround  them,  that  individual  property  has 

^  This  was  an  argument  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  different  periods  of  the 
war.  It  was  partly  founded  on  the  reports  and  calculations  of  sir  Francis  d'lver- 
nofs,  who  very  accurately  and  justly  explMin<;d  the  sources  of  finance  known  to 
former  experience  t  butin  his  estimate,  not  sufficiently  allowing  for  the  enthuai. 
astic  spirit  by  which  the  French  republicans  were  now  actuated,  did  not  conn- 
der  ita  creative  effects.  ^  Thence  it  was  that  all  predictions  of  French  bankrtipt« 
ejtfounded  in  the  application  of  common  rules  to  ackse  totally  beyond  their 
raachy  were  complelely  falsified. 
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ceased  to  be  regarded  even  by  the  possessor,  hut  as  subsidiary  to  the 
public  cause ;  and  the  government  which  had  demanded  these  unprece* 
dented  sacrifices,  yet  retains  its  power  and  does  not  appear  to  have  im- 
paired its  popuiatity.*     France,  by  the  pressure  of  the  allies  upon  her 
frontier,  had  become  a  school  of  military  wonder ;  and  if  other  govom- 
neots  persisted  in  their  design  of  thus  goading  her  to  almost  preternatu- 
ral exertions,  we  should  see  a  military  republic  firmly  established  in  the 
lieart  of  Europe.l     Such  was  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  French,  that  we 
might  be  sure,  with  the  resources  that  spirit  would  call  into  action,  we 
could  never  succeed.     In  answering  the  ministerial  objection,  with  whom 
could  we  treat,  we  might  negotiate  with  the  existing  rulers,  and  depend 
lor  adherence  to  pacific  engagements  neither  on  the  justice  or  stability  of 
the  present  set,  but  on  their  interest,  and  the  interests  of  their  successors, 
whoever  they  might  be,  and  of  the  whole  French  nation.     Interest  and 
not  good  faith,  had  been  our  security  in  our  various  treaties,  with  the  des- 
potic princes  of  France.     The  confederacy,  io  which  we  endeavoured 
to  make  an  impression  upon  Franca,  composed  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials pursuing  different  objects,  Mr.  Fox  strongly  and.^epeatedly  predict- 
ed, must  be  soon  dissolved.     If  the  objects  of  the  war^iad  been  just  and 
wise,  the  plans  were  disjointed,  inconsistent,  and  consequently  inefiectual. 
Bat  ministers,  said  Mr.  Fox,  never  defined  the  object :  they  vaguely  told 
us  we  were  fighting  for  seettrity ;  but  wherein  was  that  security  to  con- 
sist?    Informer  wars  our  objects  had  been  definite,  to  prevent  aggran- 
dizement of  France,!  by  the  accession  of  one  of  her  princes  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  ;§  to  protect  our  merchantmen  from  the  search  of  Spaniards  ;|| 
to  defend  our  colonies  from  the  encroachments  of  France  :1F  to  resist 
the  interference  of  foreign  nations,  in  disputes  between  us  and  our  colo- 
nies.** There  the  objects,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  definite ;  but  here 
they  were  barren  generalities,  mere  abstractions  ;  if,  as  ministers  pro- 
fessed, we  were  not  warring  for  the  restoi^tion  of  the  Bourbon  princes 
to  the  throne  of  France.     From  their  conduct,  however,  he  was  con- 
vinced they  did  propose  that  restoration  which  he  predicted  no  foreign 
force  would  ever  produce.     He  had  spoken,  and  would  always  continue 
to  speak  against  a  war  which  sought  no  object  beneficial  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  required  exertions  that  drained  her  resources,  and  anticipated  the 
products  of  future  industry.     He  prophesied  that  the  war  with  France, 
like  the  war  with  America,  would  terminate  in  disappointment.     We 
were  incurring  an  enorm'ous  expense,  in  return  for  which  we  had  no  pros- 
pect of  advantage  or  compensation.     Such  conduct  might  be  varnished 
by  splendid  eloquence,  or  justified  by  sophistical  logic,  yet  when  viewed 
by  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  it  was  infatuated  blindness 
that  was  producing  consequences  which  the  present  and  future  ages 
would  have  strong  reasons  to  lament  and  deplore.     The  minister  merely 
played  on  the  passions  which  he  had  himself  inflamed,  without  address- 
ing the  reason  or  consulting  the  interest  of  his  countrymen.     These  ar- 
guments were  repeated  both  on  direct  motions  for  peace,tt  ^^^  various 

*  See  Mr.  Sheridan**  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  1794.    Parliament- 

aiy  debates, 
f  Sec  marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speech,  on  his  motion  for  peace. 
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tt  February  I7tb,  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  May  SOtb,  by  the  dttlce  of 

Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  respective  houses. 
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other  questions  connected  with  the  war,  but  produced  no  efiect  on  the 
majorities  in  parltamfnC 

Next  to  peace  ana  war,  questions  arising  from  internal  discontent, 
projects  of  innoTRtJon,  and  the  prosecutions  which  som^  abettors  of  these 
bad  undergone,  occH^ed  the  chief  share  of  parliamentary  deliberation. 
Messrs.  Muir  and  Pcrfmer,  and  the  sentenced  members  of  the  Scottish 
convention,  iif  consequence  of  the  power  left  by  the  jtidgment  with  his 
majesty  and  council  to  {tppoint  the  place  of  deportation,  had  been  order- 
ed to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay.     In  the  execution  of  their  sentence  they 
had  been  sent  on  board  transports  at  Woolwich,  along  with  other  con- 
victs destined  for  the  same  place.     Many  who  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  judgment,  cj(ep^<?eted  the  severity  of  the  treatment;  but  a  stronger 
ground  was  taken  in'parliament :  it  was  maintained  that  the  sentence 
was  not  legal,  and  that  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  required 
arevi^^ion  which  should  render  it  more  definite  and  precise,  and  put  it  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  penal  law  of  England.     Motions  to  these  in- 
tents were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Adam,  a  counsellor  of  great  emi- 
nence, deeply  conversant  both  in  Scottish  and  English  law,  with  mora! 
and  political  science,  which  could  appreciate  their  separate  and  compara- 
tive merits.     WitU  this  view,  he  proposed  to  bring  forward  two  bills ; 
the  one  <^  which  should  grant  on  appeal  to  the  lords  of  parliament  from 
the  judgment  of.  the  courts  of  justiciary  and  circuit  in  Scotland,  in  mat- 
ters of  law :  the  other  should  assimilate  the  criminal  law  of  England  and 
Scotland,  that  crimes  and  misdemeanors  aflecting  the  state  should  be  on 
the  same  footing  in  both  countries  ;  that  a  grand  jury  should  be  held  in 
Scotland  in  the  same  cases  as  in  England  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
lord-advocate  should  be  the  sani^  as  the  power  of  the  attorney-generaL 
These  objects  Mr.  Adam  had  in  view  before,  and  in  the  preceding  session 
bad  announced  his  intention  of  proposing  alterations  which  should  assi- 
milate the  criminal  law  of  tho  two  countries.     But  the  recent  trials  in 
Scotland,  in  his  apprehension,  had  rendered  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject more  urgently  necessary ;  and  made  it  adviseable  to  change  the  in- 
tended form  of  the  propositions  so  as  to  include  a  declaratory  and  retro- 
spective as  well  as  an  enacting  and  prospective  operation.     His  first  pro- 
plosition  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  4th  of  Februa- 
ry.    Its  purpose  was,  to  establish  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  justiciaiy 
to  the  lords,  and  to  have  a  clause  inserted  which  should  subject  the  sen* 
fences  of  1793  to  the  projected  revisal.     Having  stated  historically  and 
juridically  the  facts  and  tendencies  respecting  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
and  its  administration  ;  he  observed,  that  there  was  not  only  a  strong  ana- 
logy between  the  criminal  codes  of  England  and  of  Scotland  in  the 
great  purposes  of  all  penal  laws,  but  a  striking  resemblance  also  in  their 
respective  course  of  proceedings.     Their  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was  the 
same ;  every  thing  was  the  same  except  one  circumstance  ;  a  right  in 
the  house  of  lords  to  revise  the  sentences  of  the  court  of  justiciary  and 
the  circuit  courts.  With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  that  might  accrue  by 
bringing  cases  of  criminal  law  from  Scotland  to  a  tribunal  that  did  not  un- 
derstand the  system  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  this  was  an  objection  that  ap- 
plied muchless  to  penal  than  civil  cases,  subjected  by  the  union  to  the  appeal 
which  he  now  proposed.*     Criminal  laws  had,  in  all  countries,  a  consi- 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Adam,  introductory  to  bis  motion.    PaLrfiimentJiry  debattf, 
4th  Febnuuy,  1794. 
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deraUle  Iik<>ne^s,  because  there  was  io  all  countries  an  abhorrence  of 
crimes ;  whereas  rivil  laws  great]?  ditfered  under  diderent  circunistanceay 
objects,  and  pareuits  of  the  scTeral  societies.  Mr.  Adam  nio#ed  for  leave 
to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  lords  in  parliament  from  judg* 
ments  and  sentences  of  the  court  of  justiciary  and  circuit  courts  in  Scot- 
land* in  matters  of  law,  and  that  this  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  The  motion  was  opposed  on  the  following  ground ;  it  was  m 
total  change  in  the  law,  as  it  had  existed  both  since  and  betbre  the  union. 
No  appeal  bad  ever  lain  from  the  justiciary  court  either  to  the  parliament  of 
ScotUiDd  or  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
proposed  innovation,  as  no  evil  had  been  felt  under  the  established  mode. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  perfectly  satisBed 
with  the  administration  of  law  as  it  now  stood.  They  were  persuaded 
of  its  excellence,  and  sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
its  protection,  it  was  impolitic  and  hazardous  to  change  a  system  ex- 
perienced to  be  beneficial  for  a  system  untried,  and  consequently  of 
doubtful  operation  in  that  country,  and  not  sought  by  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended.*  AAer  a  great  display  of  legal  and  po- 
litical ability  by  the  mover,  bis  supporters,t  and  his  opponents,^  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  bj^  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
one.  Defeated  on  the  question  of  appeal,  Mr.  Adam  proposed  an  inquiry 
which  be  had  intended  to  have  mode  a  part  of  ther  same  bilL  He  moved 
for  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  trials  of  Messn*.  Muir  and  Palmer,  oo 
the  24th  of  February,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  proposed  the  revision 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  these  two  gentlemen.  He  undertook  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  crimes  charged  against  Messrs,  Muir  and  Palmer 
were  what  the  law  of  Scotland  calls  Uasintr  makinfTf  or  public  libel ;  that, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punishment  annexed  to  leasing  making  was 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  but  not  transportatioa :  that  the  acts 
proved  against  these  gentlemen  did  not  amount  to  leasing  mining,  the 
crime  charged  in  the  indictment.  If  the  mover  made  good  these  posi- 
tions, the  obvious  inference  was,  that  the  Scottish  judges  ha4,  in  the  late 
sentences,  greatly  exceeded  their  power ;  and  if  they  did  so,  the  illegality 
would  be^  in  imposing  such  a  punishment,  extremely  tyrannical.  The 
mover  supported  his  legal  positions  by  very  extensive  knowledges  juri- 
dical and  historical,  reciprocally  illustrating  and  enforcing  each  ether; 
he  endeavovred  from  statute,  analogy,  and  precedent,  explained  by  their 
civil  and  political  reasons,  to  establish  his  doctrines  ;  and  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  acts,  cases,  and  decisions  which  he  quoted,  were  not  de- 
tached or  insulated,  but  all  resulted  from  the  same  spirit  and  principles, 
operating  most  efiectually  at  the  best  times,  under  the  most  admired 
authorities  and  purest  administrations  of  justice.  He  also  contended,  that 
transportation  to  places  beyond  seas  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  part  of 
the  Scottish  law  before  the  union,  because  there  were  no  places  beyond 
seas  in  the  possession  of  Scotland ;  and  no  act  had,  ^nce  the  union,  keen 
passed,  allowing  Scottish  courts  to  transport  in  cases  of  sedition.  On 
these  grounds  he  denied  the  right  of  the  Scottish  judges  to  inflict  such  a 

*  These  iTg:vniients  tire  to  be  found  princ'tpftHy  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Anstnither. 
Sec  parriftmentary  debates.  Fcbruaiy  4lh,  1794. 

t  Chiefly  Messrs.  Adiiir  and  Fox. 

f  Messrs.  Aaitnithcr,  Watson,  and  the  lord-advocate.  Sec  paxliamentary  de* 
bates. 
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punishment  if  the  crime  had  been  established ;  and  farther  asserted  that 
the  charge  was  not  proved.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  cri- 
minal justice  had  been  perverted,  he  forcibly  and  eloquently  stated  the 
evi}s«  moral  and  politicaJ,  which  must  arise  from  such  perversion ;  and 
concluded  with  moving  the  production  of  the  records. 

The  lord-advocate,  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  had  offi- 
cially acted  as  the  leading  public  accuser  against  those  persons ;  and 
now  vindicated  the  judgments  in  question  as  legal  and  meritorious.  He 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  though  banishment,  by  the  English  law, 
might  not  be  the  same  with  transportation,  they  were  regarded  as  syno- 
nymous by  the  Scottish  law :  this  (he  said)  was  their  acceptation  uni- 
formly in  the  opinion  of  criminal  courts  and  lawyers ;  and  he  quoted 
cases  to  illustrate  his  doctrine.  Such  consteuction,  he  argued,  was  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  justiciary  courts,  and 
the  Scottish  privy-council ;  and  he  particuFarly^statted  instances  that  bad 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  justify  his  exposition.  Afler  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  such  was  the  law,  ho  vindicated  its  recent  ex- 
ercise. The  persons  in  question  had  been  extremely  active  in  seditiooy 
and  deserved  exemplary  punishment  The  chief  speakers*  on  both  sides 
took  a  very  active  share  in  this  debate,  which  produced  a  display  of  legal 
and  political  ability  that  has  been  rawly  exceeded  ia  parliament :  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.  Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
disappointments,  the  manly  spirit  of  Mr.  Adam  proceeded  in  the  couree 
which  he  conceived  to  be  right.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  iniroduced 
a  third  motion  for  regulating  the  justiciary  courts  of  Scotland :  the  gene- 
ral object  of  his  proposition  was  the  assimilation  of  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  criminal  law  in  its  substance,  sanctions,  rules,  and  forms  of  ad- 
ministration. The  discussion  of  this  subject  necessarily  introduced  a 
repetition  of  certain  arguments  which  had  been  already  used ;  but  also 
intermingled  new  matter.  The  mover  endeavoured  to  prove  by  accurate 
enumeration,  ike  general  incompetence  of  the  Scottish  criminal  system 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice ;  he  kept  his  present  propp- 
■ition  distinct  from  the  special  subjects  and  inquiries  which,  at  his  mo- 
tion, the  house  had  lately  been  discussing ;  and  considered  the  present 
as  a  general  question,  which  derived  its  reasons  and  importance  from 
the  general  system  of  Scottish  penal  law  and  its  administration.  Mr. 
secretery  Dundas  denied  the  necessity  or  policy  of  a  change  in  a  system 
with  which  the  people  subject  to  it  were  thoroughly  contented ;  instituted 
a  comparison  between  the  Scottish  and  English  law,  and  endeavoured 
io  prove,  that  in  many  cases  the  Scottish  penal  code  was  much  superior. 
Respecting  sedition,  when  he  saw  the  attacks  that  were  daily  made  on 
the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution ;  when  he  observed  this  systematicalljr 
done ;  when  he  found  that  works  in  their  nature  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  addressed  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  were 
spread  with  indefatigable  industry,  he  must  avow  his  conviction  that  the 
puauhment  annexed  to  this  crime  by  the  law  of  England  was  not  soffi- 

*  Messrs.  Sheridftn  sod  Fox  on  the  one  Itand,  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  other»  exerted 
themselves  in  respectively  supportinj^  Messrs.  Adsm  and  Dundas.  Mr.  Dundas** 
exhibition  on  this  subiect  was  universally  allowed  to  be  able,  and  worthy  of  the 
high  ofRce  which  he  nlled.  Mr.  Adam's  speech  was,  by  sll  parties,  deemed  one 
of  the  6rst  that  had  ever  been  delivered  upon  a  subject  of  law  within  that  house* 
and  made  a  veiy  great  addition  to  a  character  fast  rising  in  eminence. 
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cieatly  severe  to  dater  persons  from  this  pnctKe,  and  that  the  legidatnie 
must  adopt  a  ^jSereot  mode  of  procedure  upon  that  subject*  The  lord* 
advocate,  with  more  minute  specification,  defended  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  its  administration.  The  attorney-general,  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  moderation,  defended  the  criminal  justice  of  Scotland,  as  adapted  to 
the  general  purposes  of  penal  codes ;  the  sentiments,  character,  ponuitSy 
and  habits  of  the  people ;  and  as  firmly  fixed  by  the  articles  of  the  union ; 
biU  he  detiveved  no  opinion  on  the  competency  of  the  £nghsh  penal 
code,  as  it  then  stood,  to  restrain  sedition.  The  seemingly  incidental 
observations  of  Mn  Dundas  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  English 
laws,  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  appeared  to  con> 
floder  it  not  merely  as  an  illustrative  remark  on  the  subject  before  the 
house,  but  as  an  indirect  intimation  of  an  agitated  change,  and  intended 
to  sound  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  commons :  he  warned  him  to 
beware  how  he  meddled  with  the  Uberties  of  Englishmen,  and  to  consi- 
der well  beforo  he  increased  punishment.  This  third  motion  of  Mr. 
Adam  experienced  a  similar  fate  with  the  two  former ;  and  Was  negatived 
by  a  very  great  majority.  Petitions  from  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer 
were  laid  before  the  house,  praying  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentences ; 
bat  the  commons  refused  to  interpose  in  a  judgment  which  had  been  re- 
gularly pronounced  by  a  competent  court  Those  important  subjects 
which  Mr.  Adam  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  house  of  commons, 
were  also  introduced  before  the  lords  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  His 
lordship's  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor proposed  a  resolution,  declaring  '*  there  was  no  ground  for  inter- 
fering in  the  estabUshed  courts  of  criminal  justice  as  administered  under 
the  constitudon,  and  by  which  the  rights,  Uberties,  and  properties,  of 
all  ranks  of  subjects  were  protected."  Thus  finished  the  parliamentary 
consideration  of  subjects  which  warmly  interested  the  public  mind. 
Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  and  also  the  condemned  members  of  the  Scottish 
convention,  were  sent  to  Botany  Bay.  Many  out  of  parliament,  who 
usually  coincided  with  administration,  reckoned  this  punishment  ex- 
tremely severe.  Though  unable  io  follow  Mr.  Adam  through  the  re- 
searches of  legal  disquisition,  or  the  depths  of  legal  science,  yet^  con- 
ceiving the  convicts  in  question  to  be  rather  misled  by  enthusiasm  than 
prompted  by  malignant  intentions,  they  thought  that  the  punishment  far 
exceeded  the  moral  guilt.  Others  who  deemed  severe  punishment  ne- 
cessary, argued,  that  whatever  the  intention  might  be,  the  tendency  was 
no  pernicious  as  to  require  the  most  rigorous  chastisement  which  the  law 
permitted,  for  the  future  prevention  of  so  dangerous  incendiaries ;  but 
this  last  reasoning  proceeding  on  a  suspicion  that  the  law  did  permit 
such  sentences,  could  make  no  impression  on  those  who  denied  the 
premises. 

The  punishment  of  these  agitators  in  Scotland  did  not  deter  innovating 
projectors  in  England  from  advancing  with  their  schemes.  During  the 
preceding  year  clubs  had  met,  both  in  full  assemblies  and  detached  com- 
mittees, to  project  plans  and  devise  expedients  for  efiecting  the  manifold 
and  radical  changes  which  the  Bntish  constitution  required  to  suit  the 
ideas  which  these  penons  had  formed  of  the  perfection  of  political  sys- 
tems.    Of  the  three  societies  which  we  have  already  recorded  to  have 

*  See  parBamentaiy  debstei!,  March  25th,  1794. 
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congratulated  the  French  convention  on  the  downfalLof  monarchy,  flie 
revolution  club  appears  to  have  ceased  its  collective  existence :  most  of 
its  members  being  probably  joined  to  the  other  fraternities*  The  other 
two,  the  constitutional  and  corresponding  societies,  very  sedulously  made 
certain  results  of  their  deliberations  known  to  the  world  by  advertise- 
ments, subscribed  with  the  names,  and  sancfioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Adams,*  under  clerk,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  shoemaker,  re- 
spectively, secretaries  to  the  constitutional  and  corresponding  societies* 
These  were  seconded  by  handbills  and  pamphlets  summoning  the  peo- 
ple to  associate  for  the  attainment  of  radical  reform.  In  the  course 
of  their  preparations  they  had  called  several  meetings;  especially 
one  at  Chalk  Farm,  near  Hampstead.  There  several  intemperate 
speeches  were  made;  and  when  festivity  intermingled  with  politics, 
vary  inflammatory  toasts  were  proposed,  and  the  meeting  was  un- 
doubtedly seditious.  Some  of  its  most  active  members,  not  only  at 
that  time,  but  in  their  habitual  conduct,  manifested  tliemselves  inimi- 
cal to  the  British  constitution,  as  far  as  their  enmity  could  operate ; 
hostile  to  kingly  government  of  all  kinds,-  and  desirous  of  establisbiag  a 
Jacobinical  democracy.  Among  these  one  of  tbe  most  noted  was  John 
Thelwal,  destined  to  the  same  kind  of  perpetual  remembrance  which  has 
followed  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kett,  the  tanner,  those 
celebrated  votaries  of  radical  reform  in  their  days.  This  John  Thelwal, 
besides  his  joint  efforts  with  others  of  the  corresponding  societies,  was 
singly  and  separately  instrumental  to  the  purposes  of  sedition  by  a  kind 
of  periodical  declamations,  which  he  styled  poliiical  lectures*  These 
lectures  were  chiefly  comments  on  Tom  Paine's  works  and  similar  per- 
formances, with  abuse  of  the  present  constitution  and  government,  more 
direct  and  oointed  to  its  specific  measures  than  even  the  efforts  of  Paine 
himself.  With  the  inost  scurrilous  invectives  against  estal;)lishments, 
which  he  called  usurpation,  his  harangues  mingled  vehement  exhorta- 
tions,! to  revolution,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  to  resume  the  rights  of  nature.^ 
Government  observed  the  open  proceedii|gs  of  these  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, and  suspected  the  secret  machinations  of  the  ringleaders;  to 
discover  the  truth  they  adopted  the  policy  which  is  necessary  in  appre- 
hended plots  ;§  and  employed  despicable  instruments  that  are  easily  to 

•  This  Mr.  Daniel  Adams  I  have  seen  before  he  betook  himself  to  his  leg-isUiive 
occupations.  He  then  appeared  to  be  a  common-place,  harmless,  vain  man,  de- 
sii^if  of  what,  in  cnlkiqii'ml  ltnpia|re,  is  called  dasMn^,  "  His  chief  suhject  of  con- 
versation was  the  high  company  which  he  kept,  and  his  own  importance  in  the 
said  company.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  man  wua  actuated  by  the  same  lore 
of  distinction  in  his  reforming  projects,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  motive  to  his 
undertaking  the  office  of  secretary  was  to  read  his  own  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
advertisements.  Indeed,  as  I  linve  already  said,  after  considerable  infpiirv  and 
reflection,  I  think  no  one  passion  produced  more  votaries  of  change  than  vanity. 
Btit  whatever  might  be  the  spring  which  set  such  an  engine  in  motion,  the  dati- 
gerous  operation  was  the  same  when  it  was  actually  mo\ed. 

j-  See  Thehval's  Tribute,  pq««/ji,  %  See  Rights  of  Nature*  in  opposition  to 
(he  usurpation  of  establishment,  by  the  nkmt.pamm. 

§  The  anti-ministerial  writings  of  the  times  severely  inveighed  a^ralnst  govem- 
nent  for  employing  wretches «o  veyy  destttwte  of  honor,  and  t  hence  inferred  to  be 
«o  unworttiy  of  beUef.  But  tlie  beat  and  wisest  stateameni in  investigating  secret 
and  associated  villainy*  must  often  make  use  of  worthless  inatruments.  As  well 
might  Cicero  be  blamed  for  employing  the  prostitute  Fulvia  in  eliciting  informa. 
tion  respecting  a  conspiracy  which  he  deemed  dangerous  to  Home,  as  minittem 
for  employing  such  fellows  as  Goalin,  Lynbam,  Taylor  and  Groves,  to  elicit  infor* 
mation  concerning  a  conspiracy  which  they  conceived  dangerous  to  Britain. 
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be  found  in  all  ^eat  cities,  as  spies  that  were  to  attend  the  conventiclea 
of  sedition,  and  to  become  members  of  the  societies)  in  order  to  betraj^ 
the  secrets  with  which  they  mi;rht  be  intrusted.     In  consequence  of  dis- 
coveries which  were  obtaiiiod  (liroui;li  iliese  and  other  channels,  minis- 
ters ordered  Hardv  and   Adams  to  be  arrested,  and  their  papers  to  be 
seized  ;  and  immediately  after  ThelwaJ,  Loveit  a  hair  dresser,  Martin  an 
attorney,  and  two  or  three  oihers,  to  be  apprehended.     In  a  few  days  the 
arrestatious  extended  to  men  of  liigi>er  rank  and  reputation ;  Mr.  Joycei 
a  respectable  clergyman,  chaplain  to  lord  Stanhope ;  Mr.  Eydd,   a  bar- 
rister of  talents  and  fast  risking  character ;  the  eminent  and  celebrated 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  were  among  the  numbers  of  the  confined.     The  pa- 
pers being  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  two  societies  had  concerted 
a  project  for  assembling,  by  their  joint  influence,  a  national  convention. 
This  design,  in  combination  with  the  many  other  proceedings  of  the  so- 
cieties, was  construed  by  ministers  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  consequently,  (they  inferred,)  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  amounting  to  high  treason.     His  majesty  sent  messages  to  both 
houses,  announcing  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  and  referring 
to  their  consideration  the  voluminous  papers  that  had  been  seised.     The 
ministers  proposed  a  secret  committee  for  the  inspection  of  these  docu- 
ments.    Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  projected  secrecy  as  unconstitutional 
and  unnecessary,  tending  to  promote  that  system  of  misery  and  delusion 
with  which  he  had  oflen  charged  the  measures  of  administration.    What- 
ever (he  said)  the  criminality  is,  drag  it  openly  to  light :  besides,  by  a  re- 
solution of  the  houscy  the  seizure  of  papers  has  been  declared  to  be  il- 
legal,  unless  treason  be  charged  in  the  warrant,  which  authorizes  such 
seizure.     Ministers  replied,  thai  treason  was  charged  in  the  warrant ; 
that  the  seizure,  therefore,  was  not  illegal ;  that  not  only  prudent  poUcj 
directed,  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  dictated,  secrecy  in  their  in- 
quisitorial proceedings,  as  the  very  existence  of  parliament  and  the  consti- 
tution was  at  stake.     On  the  12th  of  March,  at  the  instanccf  of  minislers, 
secret  committees  were  nominated;  and  on  the  16th,  the  first  report  be- 
ing read  to  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  at  great  length  his  view  of  its 
contents.     He  traced  the  history  and  proceedings  of  the  societies  for 
the  last  two  years;  they  had  adopted,  he  said,  the  monstrous  doctrines 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  seduced  the  weak  and  ignorant  to  over- 
turn government,  law,  and  property,  security,  and  whatever  was  valua- 
ble ;  which  had  destroyed  whatever  was  valuable  in  France,  and  en- 
dangered the  safety,  if  not  the  existence,  of  every  nation  in  Europe* 
The  object  of  all  these  societies  was  the  practical  inculcation  of  such 
doctrines.     A  correspondence  prior  to  the  enormities  of  Franco  had 
subsisted  between  these  societies  and  the  French  jacobin  clubs.     When 
the  jacobin  faction,  which  usurped  the  government,  had  commenced  hoa- 
tibties  against  Great  Britain,  these  societies,  as  far  as  they  could,  had 
pursued  the  same  conduct,  expressed  the  same  attachment  to  their  cause, 
adopted  their  appellations,  and  formed  the  design  of  disseminating  the 
same  principles.     Their  operations  were  chiefly  directed  to  manufactmr- 
ing  towns.     They  considered  the  convention  at  Edinburgh  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  asserted  the  innocence  of  those  members  who 
fell  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  declared  they  could  only  look  for 
reform  in  such  a  convention.     But  the  chief  attention  of  the  house  was 
required  in  considering  a  society,  though  eompoatd  ef  the  meanest  and 
Yet.    Vni.— 50 
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most  despicable  of  the  people,  who  acted  upoD  the>  worst  jacobin  princi- 
ples, and  had  within  it  the  means  of  the  most  unbounded  extension  and 
rapid  increase.  This  society,  comprehending  thirty  divisions  in  Lon- 
don, was  connected  by  a  systematic  correspondence  with  other  societies 
scattered  through  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  had  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  audacity  as  to  declare  its  competence  to  v^tch  over  the  progress 
6f  legislation  ;  to  investigate  its  principles  ;  to  prescribe  limits  for  its 
actions,  beyond  which,  if  it  presumed  to  advance,  an  end  was  to  be  put 
to  the  existence  of  parliament  itself.  Recently  this  corresponding  so- 
ciety had  laid  before  the  constitutional  society  a  plan  for  assemliling  a 
convention  for  all  England.  The  evident  object  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing, in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  was  to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capa» 
cities,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from 
the  parliament  the  power  which  the  constitution  has  lodged  in  their  hands. 
This  plan  was  to  be  speedily  carried  into  execution,  and  a  central  spot* 
was  chosen  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of  their  delegates.  An  assembly 
had  been  held  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  resolutions  were  passed  which 
arraigned  every  branch  of  the  government ;  threatened  the  sovereign,  in- 
■ulted  the  house  of  peers,  and  accused  the  commons  of  insufficiency. 
Declarations  were  uttered,  that  if  certain  measures  were  pursued,  wheth- 
er with  or  withdut  the  consent  of  parliament,  they  should  be  rescinded ; 
and  that  the  constitution  was  utterly  destroyed.!  The  proofs  of  their  al- 
legations were  their  own  records  ;  and  it  farther  appeared  from  the  re- 
port, that  arms  had  been  actually  procured  and  distributed  by  the  socie- 
ties, and  that,  so  far  from  breaking  up  this  jacobin  army,  they  had  shown 
themselves  immoveably  bent  on  then-  pursuit,  and  displayed  preparations 
of  defiance  and  resistance  to  government.  From  all  these  fact$  Mr.  Pitt 
inferred,  there  was  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy,  which  it  became  them, 
by  seasonable  interference,  to  prevent  from  being  carried  into  execution.! 
In  times  of  apprehended  rebellion  it  had  been  usual  to  enact  a  tempora- 
ry suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  law;  that  act  had  been  suspended 
when  the  constitution  and  liberty  of  the  country  were  most  guarded  and 
respected ;  and  such  a  suspension  was  more  particularly  called  for  at 
this  crisis,  when  attempts  were  made  to  disseminate  principles  dangerous 
to  that  constitution  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  law  had  been  made: 
Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  proposed  a  bill,  ^^  empowering  his  majesty  to  secure 
and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  designs  against  his  crown  and  go- 
vernment." Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  committee 
should  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  facts  so  long  notorious : 
the  persons  in  question  had  for  two  years  openly  and  publicly  avowed  the 
acts  now  asserted  to  amount  to  a  treasonable  plot  If  this  was  a  conspi- 
racy, it  was  the  most  garrulous  conspiracy  that  ever  was  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Plots  for  overturning  government  had  been  publiFhed  for  two  years 
in  the  daily  newspapers ;  the  real  transactions  reported  by  the  committee 
were  chiefly  repetitions  of  stale  advertisements.  What  was  the  real 
amount,  taken  apart  from  the  comments  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  1  So- 
detiea  had  been  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  reform  ; 
these  had  corresponded  together ;  and  they  had  corresponded  with 
France  when  at  peace  with  this  country.     To  effect  the  purposes  of 

*  Sheffield.        f  Report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  eommons 
concerning  the  seditious  societies.        t  Parliamentftry  debates.  May  16th,  1794. 
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pariiamentary  refonn,  a  convention  had  been  held  in  Edinburgh :  all 
these  facts  were  notorious  and  stale ;  a  convention  was  proposed  for  tho 
purposes  of  reform  in  England ;  and  this  was  the  tmly  new  informaiiom. 
The  project  was  in  itself  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  and  could  not  really 
alarm  the  minister,  or  any  man  in  his  senses.  The  remainder  was 
not  statement  of  facts,  but  inferences  either  of  the  committee  or  minis- 
ter; containing  an  imputation  of  intention  to  overturn  government  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  that  such  intentions  existed.  No  grounds 
were  adduced  that  could  possibly  justify  such  a  momentous  intrench- 
ment  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject  as  this  bill  proposed.  The  minister, 
Mr.  Fox  believed,  was  not  really  alarmed,*  but  it  was  necessary  for 
his  views  to  keep  up  or  create  some  new  cause  of  panic,  to  gain  a  con* 
tinuation  of  power  over  the  people. t  Why  had  not  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  prosecuted  the  authors  of  the  writings  or  acts  reported  to 
the  house,  if  they  were  so  very  mischievous  t  The  bill  underwent  a 
very  interesting  discussion  in  both  houses  :  its  other  supporters  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  evinced  tho  ex- 
istence of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy,  requiring  the  proposed  suspen- 
sion in  order  farther  to  discover  its  extent,  and  to  prevent  its  wider  difiu- 
sion.  The  other  opposers  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  that  no  conspiracy  or 
project  of  rebellion  existed)  and  that  the  bill  was  an  unnecessary  and  des- 
tractive  infringement  of  British  liberty  ;  but  the  design  of  Mr.  Pitt  pi«^ 
vailed,  and  the  proposition  of  ministers  was  passed  into  a  law.  By  per- 
sons who  admitted  criminaJity  in  the  facts  charged,  different  opinions 
were  entertained  concerning  the  degree  of  guilt  which)  if  proved,  they 
would  constitute.  The  lord  chancellor  Loughborough,  and  several 
other  eminent  lawyers,  conceived  that  the  allegations,  if  established, 
would  amount  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government,  and 
must  be  considered  as  intending  or  compassing  the  king^  death.  No 
Jess  eminent  lawyers,  and  at  their  head  lord  Thurlow,  declared  that 
though  proved,  they  would  not  amount  to  high  treason  ;  that  the  inter- 
pretation by  which  they  should  be  denominated  high  treason,  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  our  statutes,  which  precisely  and  accurate- 
ly defined  that  crime  ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  rejected  cir- 
cuitous construction.  These  thought  that  the  allegations  amounted  to 
•edition,  and  that  the  persons  who  should  be  proved  actively  guilty  would 
well  deserve  the  punishment  annexed  to  Sedition  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Government  having  adopted  the  chancellor's  opinion,  and  re- 
aolved  to  prosecdte  the  persons  arrested  for  high  treason,  sent  them  to 
the  Tower,  there  to  be  confined  until  evidence  should  be  prepared  for 
their  trials. 

These  were  the  principal  discussions  and  measures  concerning  sub- 
jects of  internal  tranquillity,  whether  retrospective  or  prospective,  that 
engaged  parliament  during  the  present  session.  The  other  objects  which 
chiefly  occupied  its  deliberations  were  warlike  preparations  both  for  de- 
fence and  attack :  the  investigation  of  belligerent  measures  and  events, 
and  schemes  of  finance. 

An  expedition  having  been  projected  to  re-animatc  and  assist  the  in- 
surgents of  La  Vendue,  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  was  hired  as  part  of 
the  force  destined  for  that  service :  they  reached  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 

•  Parliamentary  debates,  Iflih  May,  1794. 

t  This  opinion  was  still  more  poignanlly  asserted  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
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Wight,  and  to  prevent  sicknesa  were  disembarked  until  preparations 
should  be  ready.  No  objection  was  made  to  the  employment  or  desti- 
nation of  those  troops ;  nor  was  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  landing 
them  called  in  question ;  but  it  was  maintained  in  parliament,  that  when- 
ever the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  became  necessary,  ministers  ought 
either  to  obtain  the  previous  consmot  of  parliament,  or  resort  to  a  bill  of 
mdemnity.  Without  discussing  the  general  question  of  prerogative,  so 
as  to  form  any  precedent  for  future  times,  it  was  determined  that  the  spe- 
cific} exigency  justified  the  measure  in  the  present  case. 

Among  the  military  supplies  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  was  a  corps  of  emigrant  volunteers.  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for 
(faat  purpose,  to  enable  the  emigrant  subjects  of  France  to  enlist  in  his 
majesty's  service  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  Receive  native 
officers.  Such  a  corps  must  be  (it  was  said  by  its  suppoiters)  of  won- 
d^ul  efficacy,  especially  if  sent  to  assist  the  royalists  of  Ln  Vendue. 
lihe  great  body  of  the  French  was  inimical  to  the  terrible  system,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  steady  and  effectual  aid  to  animate 
and  invigorate  them  against  the  convention.  The  present  usurpation  of 
France  was  incontpatible  with  the  existence  of  other  governments ;  and 
till  we  could  overthrow  their  system  of  politics,  we  must  not  hope  for 
peace  or  security.*  In  this  endeavour  he  thought  it  right  to  unite  with 
us  persons  who  had  the  same  reasons  wt&  ours^ves,  and  who  called 
upon  the  British  nation  to  give  them  arms.  As^the  present  proposition, 
combined  with  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  supported,  appeared  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  than  mi- 
nisters hiad  before  professed  to  intend,  it  was  very  warmly  promoted  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who  seemed  at  last  to  conceive  hopes  that  Britain  would  re- 
solve, and  explicitly  avow  its  resolution  of  carrying  on  war  for  ths  rts- 
iartUum  of  monarchy.  Mr.  Dundas,  indeed,  has  not  stated  the  restitu- 
tion of  kingly  government  as  synonymoos  with  the  oterthrow  of  the 
existing  usurpt^on.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  conceived  that  the  terrible 
system  did  not  spring  from  the  individual  character  of  Robespierre,  but 
from  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  established  orders,'  enabled  and 
stimulated  Robespierre's  ambition  to  operate.  The  emigrant  corps,  he 
hoped,  assisting  the  La  Vendeans,  if  powerfully  and  comprehensively 
supported  by  tlus  country,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  counter  revolution. 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  with,  some  others,  opposed  the  bill :  they 
alleged  that  it  tended  to  render  the  war  more  ferocious,  which  must 
always  be  the  consequence  of  arming  citizen  against  citizen ;  raised  a 
force  that  was  totally  inefficacious,  and  that  would  certainly  be  overpow- 
ered ;  employed  the  votaries  of  the  old  government  against  the  new 
government ;  and  thus,  contrary  to  the  professions  of  ministers,  really 
interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  They  farther  represented 
the  measure  as  inconsistent  with  humanity  towards  the  emigrants  them- 
aelveis.  The  Frepch  government  had  declared  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  Vrenehmen  caught  in  arms  against  the  republic  In  its  im- 
mediate operation  it  must  encourage  the  most  cruel  retaliation  and  fero- 
eious  vengeance;  in  its  ultimate  result,  from  the  immense  force  of  the 
present  government,  it  would  expose  the  emigrants  to  the  most  dreadful 
butchery.     On  these  grounds  they  opposed  the  bill :  but  then*  objections 

*  See  Mr.  Dundsts't  ipeecb  on  the  bill  for  employing  emigrants,  when  before 
the  cominittee. 
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»      • 
were  overruled ;  it  passed  through  both  houses  with  very  great  majorities^  • 

and  was  enacted  into  a  kw. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a  message  from  the  king  announced  the 
avowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  invade  this  kingdom.     A  great  aug^^ 
mentation  of  the  militia,  and  an  addition  of  volunteer  fencible  corps  were 
accordingly  voted  :  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nants of  counties,  solicited  voluntary  subscriptions  to  levy  troops.     The 
solicitation  was  represented,  by  members  of  opposition,  as  an  attempt 
to  raise  money  without  consent  of  parliament.     It  was  contended  by  mi- 
nisters, that  voluntary  contributions  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
agisting  levies,  when  they  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  were  per- 
fectly legal,  and  consonant' to  precedent  and  practice;,  and  quoted  the 
contributions <end  levies  during  the  rebellion  in  1745 ;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seven  years  war;  and  in  the  American  war,  after  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne.     The  supplies  for  the  present  year  were  very  great  and  expen- 
sive; eighty-five  thousand,  seamen,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  landsmen   were  voted.     Besides  the  usual  ways  and  means, 
there  was  a  loan  o{  eleven  millions  :  new  taxes  on  British  and  foreign 
spirits,  bricks  and  tiles,  slate,  crown  and  plate  glass^  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition :  duties  on  paper  and  on  attorneys  were  represented  as  oppressive, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  allowed,  that  the  imposts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  affecting 
the  rich  or  middling  classes,  displayed  financial  ability  and  discrimina- 
tion.    Various  subsidies  were  voted  to  foreign  princes,  and  justified  on 
the  ground  of  contributing  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  war.     But  the 
most  important  t>f  these  was  the  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     On  the 
20th  of  April  hiajnajesty  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  a  copy  of  a  treaty 
coQckided  by  him  with  the  states-general  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  war.     By  the  stipulations 
withFrederiek  William,  Britain  had  agreed  to  pay  him  50,000/.  a  month; 
one  hundred  thousand   pounds  a  month  for  forage;    in  all,    for  the 
remaining  nine  months  of   the  present  year,    thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds:   the  whole  year  would  amount  to  l,800,OO0L, 
out  of  which  the  states-general  were  to  pay  400,000/.     £mbarked 
(said  Mr.  Pitt)  ns  we  were  in  war  so  just  and  necessary,   it  was 
material .  for  os  to  possess  the  aid  of  so  powerful  a  force.     The  king 
of  Prussia  was  certainly  a  principal  in  the  war,  but  unable  to  carry  it  on 
without  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  his  force,  for  which  we  were  engaged 
to  pay«  war  to  be  employed  for  our  advantage,  and  the  conquests  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  maritime  states.     The  astonishing  exertions  of 
France  rendered  efforts  on  our  part  additionally  necessary ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  being  so  important,  it  would  be  the  most  preposterous 
lolly  to  slacken  our  exertions  in  order  to  spare  expense.*     Opposition 
reprobated  this  policy  as  the  height  of  profuaion,  and  contended,  first, 
that  from  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  no  benefit  could  accrue  to 
this  cottotry  which  would  compensate  the  cost ;  secondly,  that  wo  had 
no  security  that  when  the  money  was  contributed  he  would  perform  the 
eogagen^ents  which  he  incurred.     The  king  of  Prussia  had  originally 
begun  the  war :  this  very  beginning  of  his,  whether  through  the  French 
aggression  or  his  own,  had  ultimately  involved  us  in  the  contest*     Now, 
the  king  of  Prussia  haying  engaged  other  powers  ip  the  quarrel,  desired 
to  withdraw  himseifi  and  must  be  bribed  to  persevere  in  a  war,  which* 
but  for  himself,  would  hare  never  beenbegnn^'f    His  conduct  contahMd 

t  Parliameatsfy  debates^  99th  April,  1794.  f  Ibid. 
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such  a  mixture  of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  meanness,  as  was  unparalleled  in 
«U  modem  political  history.  No  man  of  the  least  prudence  eould  repose 
any  confidence  in  one  by  whom  he  had  been  deceived,  yet  were  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pay  to  such  a  person  one  million  three  hundred 
«nd  fi(\y  thousand  pounds,  the  return  for  which  was  to  dejpend  upon  his 
own  h  Ota  our :  let  us  not  trust  a  prince  whose  good  faith  we  had  so  much 
reason  to  doubt.  But  if  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  be  considered  mereJj 
«s  a  hirer  of  troops,  why  were  the  soldiers  which  we  paid  to  be  com- 
manded by  himself!  The  direction  of  mercenaries  should  belong  to  the 
power  which  purchased  their  service.  These  arguments  produced  little 
effect :  a  great  majority  of  the  house  conceiving  the  proposed  subsidy  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  to .  be  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the 
advantage  and  honour  of  this  country,  agreed  to  the  motion  which  was 
proposed  by  ministers. 

While  the  British  government  adopted  such  measures  as  it  thought 
most  likely  to  strengthen  our  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  it  also  en* 
deavoured  to  impair  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  As  the  public  funds  of 
Britain  afforded  the  most  unquestionable  security  to  the  proprietors  of 
money,  there  very  large  sums  belonging  to  Frendi  subjects  were  vested. 
Agreeably  to  their  general  principles  of  converting  private  property  to 
the  use  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the  French  rulers  had  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  They  had  formed  a  resolution,  directing' 
the  use  of  every  possible  expedient  to  ascertain  the  property  of  French 
subjects  in  foreign  funds,  in  order  that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  the 
state  and  become  public  property ;  and  that  when  the  transfer  was  made, 
it  should  be  paid  for  in  assignats  estimated  at  par.  Mr.  Pitt  discerned 
the  object  of  this  scheme,  and  proposed  means  to  prevent  its  operation* 
The  purpose,  he  saw,  was  to  supply  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the 
war  by  plundering  individuals  of  their  property  deposited  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  they  had  before  grasped  the  property  in  their  own  country.  A 
general  principle  of  our  laws  (he  observed)  was,  that  the  payment  of  any 
debt  owing  to  an  alien  enemy  may  be  suspended  during  the  war ;  airi 
the  king,  if  he  thought  fit,  might  attach  it  as  belonging  to  an  alien  enemy: 
to  continue,  however,  the  benefits  of  mercantile  intercourse  which  were 
for  the  advantage  of  individuals,  without  trenching onpublic  safety,  the 
milder  practice  of  modem  times  long  suffered  the  rigour  of  this  law  to 
relax.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  secure  the  individuab 
by  withholding  their  property  from  the  grasp  of  the  revolutionary  rulers ; 
and  thus,  whilst  private  advantage  was  promoted,  resources  sought  by 
the  enemy  wotdd  be  arrested.  For  this  purposje  he  proposed  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  application  to  the  use  of  the  present  government  of  France, 
of  all  monies  and  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  pro* 
perty  of  individuals  of  that  country ;  and  for  preserving  such  money  and 
effects  to  the  use  of  its  owners.  The  bill,  with  very  little  opposition, 
passing  into  a  law,  answered  the  double  purpose  of  securing  theit  pro* 
perty  to  individuals,  and  detaining  from  the  enemy  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Repeated  motions  made  in  both  houses  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
necessarily  reiterated  the  arguments  which  were  before  adduced ;  and 
indeed,,  the  purposes  of  the  propositions  on  that  subject  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  to  proetare  from  mtniaters  come  declaration^  or  at  least  ad- 
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mission,  of  the  specific  objects  for  which  the  war  was  continued  ;*  at 
least  to  indace  them  expressly  to  disavow  every  intention  of  co-operation 
with  the  continental  powers  to  dictate  her  internal  government  to  France : 
they  farther  aimed  at  persuading  the  houses  to  disapprove  the  conduct  of 
the  allies,  especially  of  Prussia.  Besides  these  indirect  attempts,  a  di* 
rect  efibrt  was  made  to  expose  as  impolitic  the  principle,  system,  and 
series  of  our  foreign  treaties.  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
proposed  an  address  to  his  majesty,  expressing  .the  concern  of  the  com- 
mons that  the  king  had  entered  into  engagements  totally  incompatible 
with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  present  war ;  that  he  had  made  a  com- 
mon cause  with  powers,  whose  objects,  though  undefined,  really  ap- 
peared to  be  the  restitution  of  monarchy ;  and  earnestly  praying  his 
majesty,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  national  faith,  to  extricate  him- 
self from  such  engagements  as  might  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace.  Next  to  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  we  engaged  to  continue  the 
war  till  Savoy  was  restored,  incurred  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  cen- 
sure .  Britain  had  stipulated  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  to  assist  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  his  efforts  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions. Mr.  Whitbread  and  others  maintained,  that  the  advantage 
which  Britain  could  derive  from  such  exertions  was  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  expense  to  be  incurred  ;  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
of  Sardinians  dominions  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  necessart  to 
THE  SECURITT  OP  BRITAIN ;  for  which,  according  to  ministers,  we  were 
engaged  in  the  contest.  Ministers  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  whole 
system  and  series  of  treaties  subsidiary  as  well  as  others,  were  means 
necessary  to  promote  the  grand  ends  of  the  war.  The  address  was  ne- 
gatived by  the  usual  very  great  majority :  and  a  similar  motion  on  the 
same  subject  experienced  in  the  house  of  lords  the  same  fate. 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
the  dissolution  of  alliances  deemed  by  government,  and  the  majority  in 
parliament,  essentially  conducive  to  its  purposes,  opposition  proposed  to 
inquire  how  far,  in  the  late  campaign,  its  objects  had  been  attained,  and 
what  the  probability  of  success  was  from  perseverance  in  the  contest. 
Major  Maitland,  afler  a  detailed  review  of  the*measures  artd  events  of  the  •  ^:\i* 
last  campaign,  and  an  estimate  of  the  result,  contended  that  the  attain- 
ments of  the  French  had  been  greater  than  their  losses.  They  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  Belgium,  but  they  had  suppressed  the  revolt  of  La 
Vendue,  a  much  more  important  event,  since  all  their  dangers  arose 
from  internal  disturbance.  The  strength  of  the  allies  had  been  declin- 
ing ever  since  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  The  empress  of  Russia  made 
protestations,  but  took  no  active  share  in  hostilities ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  manifestly  meditating  a  secession.  The  military  plans  late- 
ly adopted  by  the  allies  deserved  severe  animadversion.  While  their 
armies  were  united,  their  efforts  had  been  crowned  i^ith  success :  tho  * 
separation  of  the  forces  he  imputed  to  the  mflueiice  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, as  Britain  alone  was  to  be  benefited  by  the  capture  of  Dunkirk^  If 
the  attempt  upon  that  fortress  by  a  detached  force  was  expedient,  the 
sole  hope  of  success  must  arise  from  promptitude  of  execution,  and  the 
completeness  of  preparations;  but  neither  of  these  attended  the  attack 

*  See  Kcsolutions  moved  by  ^e  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox»  May  SOtb. 
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\ipon  Dunkirk  :  four  weeks  elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Valenciennes  be- 
fore the  fiiege  of  Dunkirk  was  undertaken.  Neither  artillery  nor  gun* 
boats  were  ready  in  proper  time  for  covering  the  operation.  To  the 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  ministry,  the  failure  of  that  ei>> 
terprisc  must  be  attributed.  The  evacuation  of  Toulon  was  still  more 
severely  reprobated  :  why  were  not  other  troops  sent  to  preserve  the  con- 
quest of  Toulon  ?  or  why,  when  it  was  found  untenable,  was  not  an 
evacuation  at  once  determined  upon,  and  the  fleet  brought  away  to  save 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  from  the  fury  of  those  whom  they  had  mortal! jr 
odended  (  On  these  grounds  major  Maitland  "  moved  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  York  at  Dunkirk ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon  under  general  Dundas  and  lord  Hood."  It  was 
replied,  that  Dunkirk  would  have  been  to  Britain  a  very  important  ac- 
quisition ;  that  it  had  every  probable  appearance  of  practicability  ;  that 
the  attempt  was  therefore  wise  :  that  its  failure  arose  from  the  enormous 
efforts  of  the  French,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  expected. 
From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  evacuation  of  Toulon :  those  who 
censured  us  for  leaving  that  place  ought  to  recollect,  that  we  had  there 
given  such  an  effectual  blow  to  the  French  navy,  that  ages  would  elapse 
before  they  would  be  able  to  recover  their  losses  as  a  maritime  power. 
On  a  general  review  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  great  glory  was  due 
to  the  British  councils  and  arms.  These  arguments  appearing  to  the 
majority  valid,  the  proposed  motion  was  negatived.  About  the  same 
time  a  proposition  was  offered  to  the  house  of  commons  respecting  sine- 
cure places  and  pensions.  Since  a  war  was  deemed  necessary  that 
called  for  all  our  resources,  it  was  prudent  and  expedient  to  retrench 
every  unnecessary  expense ;  for  this  reason  Mr.  Harrison  proposed  a 
bill  to  apply  certain  parts  of  salaries  and  pensions  to  the  u^e  of  the  pub* 
lie  during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  also  to  appropriate  part  of  the 
emoluments  of  efficient  places,  so  that  they  should  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  specific  sura.  This  motion  was  severely  reprobated  by  Mr. 
Burke,  as  similar  to  the  proceedings  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
France.  It  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  crown  to  measure  and  dis- 
tribute the  portion  of  rewards  according  to  the  merits  of  its  servants  ; 
and  he  was  astonished  the  house  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a 
matter  not  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  functions.  Mr.  Sheridan 
attacked  this  doctrine  as  totally  unconstitutional :  did  the  crown  possess 
the  solo  right  of  judging  what  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
public  servants  ?  If  it  did,  he  would  ask  who  was  obliged  to  pay  those 
rewards  ?  The  money  belonged  to  the  public :  the  commons  were  the 
servants  of  the  people  ;  and  as  the  people  contributed,  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  and  demand  that  the  contributions  should  be  applied  for  their 
good.  Entering  into  a  detail  upon  this  general  principle  he  gave  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  emoluments  enjoyed  by  certain  individuals,  which 
he  appeared  to  think  far  surpassing  their  services  ;  and  that  it  was  bat 
fair  they  should  contribute  part  of  the  surplus  towards  the  public  exigen- 
cies caused  by  a  war  whicli  they  warmly  supported.  The  opposite  party 
replied,  that  the  pension  list  and  sinecure  places,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  very  greatly  reduced,  besides  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  subject  one  body  of  men  to  an  exclusive  tax : 
these  grounds  Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  Dondas,  as  presideDt  of  the  board  of  control,  presented  his  an- 
nual statement  of  the  finances  of  India ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
notwithstanding  the  late  war  with  Tippoo,  and  the  stagnation  of  com- 
merce at  home  until  measures  were  adopted  for  the  support  of  mercantile 
credit,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  and  he 
augured  great  and  rapid  increase  of  tlieir  prosperity. 

The  slave  trade  was  this  ses-^ion  again  resumed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce; 
whose  efforts,  however,  for  the  present  were  limited  to  one  branch  of 
that  traffic-  He  proposed  to  abohsh  that  part  of  the  trade  which  supplied 
foreign  territories  with  shives.  The  supporters  of  the  slave  trade  rested 
their  cause,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  well  being  of 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied 
with  labonrers.  They  who  were  sincere  in  this  objection  to  the  abolition 
must  warmly  defend  the  present  motion :  for,  instead  of  abridging  that 
supply  it  tended  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  us  from  raising  the  colonies 
of  foreigners  into  a  competition  with  our  own.  A  bill  for  the  purpose 
being  introduced  by  31  r.  Wilberforce,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  peers. 

These  were  the  chief  sulijccts  whicli  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
house  during  this  very  important  session,  which  was  closed  by  a  speech 
from  the  llirone  on  the  11th  of  July. 

Before  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the  campaign  of  1794,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  short  view  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  which  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  military  transactions.  We  led  the  jacobin  faction  tri- 
umphant by  the  downfall  of  the  Girondines ;  Robespierre  paramount  by 
his  command  over  the  populace ;  the  system  of  terror  completely  esta- 
blished, and  producing  the  most  direful  efiects  within  the  country,  but 
the  most  gigantic  efforts  against  the  enemies  of  its  revolutionary  «ystem. 
The  government  of  France  was  now  become  a  government  of  blood,  to 
be  sustained  by  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine.  This  fell  engine  was  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  obnoxious,  to  crush  the  suspected,  and  to  destroy 
the  unsuccessful.  Mi.^fortune,  though  totally  blameless,  was  consum- 
mated on  the  scaffold :  tlience  Custine,  a  general  of  great  ability  and  en- 
terprise, was  recalled  from  the  northern  army  afier  the  surrender  of 
Valenciennes,  and  instantly  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey.  •  He 
was  accused  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  having  maintained  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Prussians  while  he  commanded  on  the 
Rhine;  and  of  having  neglected  various  opportunities  of  throwing  re- 
enforcements  into  Valenciennes.  No  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  allegations ;  but  proof  was  not  necessary  to  sanguinary  despotism : 
he  speedily  suffered  death. 

The  execution  of  Custine  was  soon  followed  by  the  trial  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen.  This  awful  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur, 
after  the  murder  of  her  ill-fated  husband,  had  been  separated  from  her 
family  in  the  Temple.  On  the  first  of  August,  1793,  she  was  suddenly, 
and  in  the  most  cruel  and  insulting  manner,  removed  to  the  Conciergerie, 
a  prison  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  vilest  malefactors.  In  the  midst 
of  a  nation  recently  so  distinguished  for  loyalty,  every  effort  of  invention 
was  employed  in  tlie  roost  wanton  and  barbarous  insults  to  the  consort  of 
their  lately  adored  sovereign.  In  a  metropolis,  within  a  few  years  the 
centre  of  refinement,  and  devoted  attention  to  the  sex,  the  most  brutal 
and  savage  ingenuity  wais  exerted  in  oppression,  insolence,  and  tyranny. 
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to  a  poor,  helpless,  and  forlorn  woman.  The  cell  in  which  she  was  im- 
mured was  only  eight  feet  square ;  her  bed  was  a  hard  mattress  of  straw, 
and  her  food  of  the  meanest  kind ;  while  she  was  never  suffered  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  heing  alone,  two  soldiers  being  appointed  to  watch  her 
night  and  day,  without  the  intermission  of  a  moment*  Confined  in  this 
loathsome  dungeon,  in '  such  circumstances.of  aggravated  brutah'ty,  on 
the  15th  of  October  she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  charges  adduced  against  her  were,  that  she  had  contributed  to  the 
derangement  of  the  national  finances,  by  remitting,  from  time  to  time, 
considerable  sums  to  her  brother  the  emperor  Joseph  :  since  ftie  revolu- 
tion continued  to  bold  a  criminal  correspondence  with  foreign  powers  : 
attempted  a  counter  revolution,  particularly  by  applying  to  the  officers  at 
Versailles  in  October  1789  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  agency 
of  certain  monopolists,  had  created  an  artificial  fame.  According  to 
her  accusers  she  was  the  principal  agent  and  promoter  of  the  flight  of 
the  royal  family  in  June  1791  ;  induced  the  king  to  refuse  his  sanction 
to  the  decrees  concerning  the  emigrants  and  refractory  priests ;  in  con- 
junction with  a  scandalous  faction  (the  Girondc,)  persuaded  the  king 
and  the  assembly  to  declare  war  against  Austria,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  sound  policy  and  the  public  welfare ;  war  being  commenc- 
ed, she  had  conveyed  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  massacre  of  the  lOth  of  August.  To  these  allegations,  some  of 
which  were  totally  indifferent,  whether  true  or  false,  and  the  rest  sup- 
ported by  no  proof,  one  was  added  for  a  consummation  to  the  rest,  as 
physically  incredible,  as  morally  infamous :  it  was  affirmed  by  these 
brutes,  in  conception  as  well  as  in  conduct,  that  she  had  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  her  own  son,  a  child  of  eight  years  old.f  The  queen  con- 
sidered accusation  by  blood-thirsty  despots  as  synonymous  with  condem- 
nation :  though  she  disregarded  such  accusers,  yet  out  of  justice  to  her^ 
self,  her  origin,  her  family,  and  her  fame,  she  exerted  her  abilities  in  re- 
butting charges  so  horrid  and  flagitious.  With  the  dignity  of  an  elevated 
mind,  attacked  by  the  scorn  and  iniquity  of  the  unworthy,  she  answered 
■erenely  and  calmly  to  all  their  asseverations.  Retaining,  in  this  dread- 
ful situation,  that  full  possession  of  faculties  which  magnanimity  secures 
to  unmerited  suffering,  she,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the  allegations  that 
were  to  be  made,  demonstrated  their  futihty,and  confuted  the  assertions  of 
her  enemies.  Respecting  the  charge  of  incest,  she  appealed  to  those 
who  were  themselves  mothers  for  the  possibility  of  the  crime.  Though 
her  defence  completely  overturned  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  it 
was,  as  she  well  knew  it  would  be,  totally  unavailing  ;  she  was  pronounc- 
ed guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  doomed  to  die  the  following  day. 

The  queen  heard  with  resignation  a  sentence  which  announced  her 
speedy  release  from  a  situation  of  such  accumulated  misery.  She  had 
one  consolation  to  which  the  diabolical  malignity  of  her  murderers  could 
not  reach  :  she  was  a  christian  :  she  believed  in  a  future  state  ;  and 
therein  she  looked  for  happiness  which  no  revolutionary  tribunal  could  dis- 
turb, no  atheistical  assassins  could  destroy.  Before  she  was  reconduct- 
ed to  her  dungeon,  it  was  four  in  the  morning;  and  twelve  the  ensuing 
day  WM  the  hour  fixed  for  her  decapitation.     She  was  not  allowed  a  cler« 

* 

•  SceOtridge'sAnmialRegister,  irSo,  p.  27$, 
t  Otridgc**  Annual  Register,  17^3,  p.  276. 
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gjman  of  her  own  choice,  but  provided  with  a  constitutional  prieaU  At 
half  past  eleren  the  queen  was  brought  out  of  prison,  and,  Hke  the  lowest 
malefactor,  was  conducted  in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Her^  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her  head,  which  was 
covered  with  a  small  white  cap ;  she  wore  a  white  undress  ;  her  hands 
were  tied  behind  her ;  and  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses.  Thejr 
who  had  seen  her  in  the  zenith  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  could  not 
but  contrast  her  former  with  her  present  condition:  those  who  had  admired 
her  exquisite  beauty,  could  not  but  observe  the  premature  depredations 
of  sorrow  on  a  face  so  fair :  but  if  the  changes  impaired  the  gloss  of 
her  juvenile  charms,  they,  together  with  their  causes,  to  feeling  specYa* 
tora  (and  all  Frenchmen  were  not  brutes)  rendered  her  faded  counte- 
nance more  interesting  and  impressive.  She  calmly  conversed  with  her 
priest,  exhibiting  neither  ostentatious  indifference  nor  overwhelming  an- 
guish, but  resigned  submission.  Casting  her  eyes  to  the  Tuilleries, 
one  scene  of  her  former  greatness,  which  called  up  so  many  tender  as- 
cociations  and  melancholy  ideas,  she  indicated  a  sorrowful  emotion ;  but 
repelling  this  last  intrusion  of  worldly  recollection,  she  turned  to  the  in- 
strument of  death.  At  half  past  twelve  the  guillotine  severed  her  head 
from  her  body ;  which  the  executioner  exhibited,  all  streaming  with  blood, 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  scaffold,  to  an  inveterate  and  insatiable  mul- 
titude. The  body  of  the  murdered  queen  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
a  grave  filled  with  quick  lime,  in  the  church-yard  called  De  la  Madeleine, 
where  the  remains  of  Louis  XYI.  had  been  interred  with  the  same  pri- 
vation of  pious  regard  to  decent  ceremonial. 

The  murder  of  the  queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  ac- 
cused deputies.  The  trial  of  these  persons  was  deferred  from  time  to 
time,  till  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  adherents  should  give  security 
to  their  prosecutors.  They  were  charged  with  having  conspired  against 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  by  exciting  a  rebellion  in  the 
departments  of  the  south,  and  in  Calvados.  One  article  of  the  charges  re* 
specting  foreign  politics  was,  they  were  accused  of  having  caused  war  to  be 
declared,  first  against  Austria,  and  afterwards  against  England  and  Holland. 
Thus  arraigned,  at  the  instance  of  the  ruling  party,  they  were  all  doomed  to 
death  ;  many  others  experienced  a  similar  destiny,  either  undeservedly 
or  illegally.  The  detestable  and  contemptible  Orleans  suffered  the  same 
fate  which,  at  his  instigation,  had  overwhelmed  so  many  others.  A  de^ 
cree  had  been  passed  under  the  present  rulers  for  removing  the  Bourbon 
family  to  Marseilles ;  and  Orleans,  who  had  latterly  assumed  the  silly 
and  fantastical  name  of  Philip  Egalitd,  was  included  in  its  operation. 
From  Marseilles  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  on  a  charge  of  having  aspir- 
ed at  the  sovereignty  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutiob.  As 
this  was  an  accusatien  which  could  scarcely  admit  of  any  evidence  but 
conjectural,  it  was  not  substantiated  so  far  as  to  justify  the  sentence  of 
death  to  which  he  was  doomed.  Orleans  experienced  in  his  own  person 
the  tyrannic  cruelty  of  the  revolutionary  system  which  he  had  been  so 
ardent  to  promote ;  and  however  deserving  he  might  be  of  capital  ptnv^^t- 
ment,  he,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  suffpf^-^  ./'.' .f-**.. 7:/ 
Profligate  and  despicable  as  the  character  of  this  aim  bi.j  .:  -r,  Vti ;  rfi.- 
tence  excited  neither  horror  nor  commiserativn  in  dny  party  ;  tiie  last 
period  of  hisUfe,  however,  appeared  to  indicate  sentiments  less  disgrace- 
ful than  those  which  had  manifested  themselves  in  the  invariable  tenor  of 
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his  former  conduct.  On  the  6th  of  November  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  his  execution,  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  populace  ; 
and  met  death  with  a  magnanimity  less  befitting  the  associate  and  tool  of 
Robespierre  and  Marat  tiian  the  descendant  of  Henry.  Two  days  after 
the  ignominious  catastrophe  of  Orleans,  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
madame  Roland  was  brought  to  the  scafibld.  To  the  distinguished 
talents,  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  lady,  her  do- 
mestic virtues  were  not  inferior.  Her  husband,  bated  by  Robespierre  oq 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Gironde  party,  was  included  in  the  pro- 
scription  that  followed  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  May :  he  accordingly 
quitted  Paris,  but  his  wife  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison. 
She  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  and  the  empty  charge  of  a  conspiracy 
was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  death.  At  the  place  of  execution  she 
maintained  that  firm  undaunted  spirit  which  had  hitherto  supported  her  ; 
and  bowing  down  before  the  statue  of  liberty,  she  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh  li- 
berty, how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name." 

To  take  aw^y  prop*  'y,  liberty,  and  life;  to  inflict  anguish  and  tor- 
ment ;  to  produce  to  i«u:i.a.n  beings  physical  evil,  did  not  satiate  the  in- 
ventive malignity  of  tins  extraordinary  tyranny.  Robespierre  and  his 
hand,  more  comprehensive  and  more  thoroughly  diabolical,  ardently, 
studiously,  and  systematically  sought  the  increase  of  moral  depravation. 
Projects  for  disseminating  misery  could  not,  they  well  knew,  be  so  com- 
pletely successful  as  by  establishing  the  domination  of  sin.  Sin  could 
never  attain  so  extensive  an  empire  as  by  the  total  subjugation  of  reli- 
gion ;  therefore  to  annihilate  piety  with  all  its  external  forms  and  assist- 
ances, was  one  great  object  of  Robespierre's  devices.  To  efiect  this 
purpose,  one  means  was  to  destroy  the  reverence  for  all  the  institutions 
which  are  deduced  from  the  scriptures,  and  tend  so  powerfully  to  cherish 
sentiments  of  religion.  Of  these,  none  had  been  found  more  effectual 
than  the  exclusive  devotoin  of  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  social  worship 
of  God  ;  and  the  appointment  of  certain  stated  periods  for  specific  com- 
memorations. The  calendar,  in  all  christian  countries,  taking  its  first 
origin  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  enumerating  the  years  by  an 
event  the  most  momentous  to  the  christian  world,  had  regulated  the  di- 
visions of  the  year  by  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  missioa 
upon  earth,  or  some  other  seasons  connected  with  scripture  narratives  ; 
and  had  intermingled  reUgious  associations  with  tlie  several  progres- 
sions of  the  seasons.  Of  these,  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  re- 
curring most  frequently  is  the  most  extensively  beneficial.  The  go- 
vernment of  Robespierre  protected  the  abolition  of  those  institutions,  and 
actually  effected  a  new  calendar  which  destroyed  all  reference  to  chris- 
tian history  and  precepts,  commenced  the  sera  from  the  downfall  of  mo- 
narchy, annihilated  all  terms  connected  with  christian  history  and  estab- 
lishments, abolished  the  sabbath,  and  instead  of  the  seventh  day,  en- 
joined by  the  commandment  of  God  to  be  kept  holy,  they  appointed  the 
tenth  as  a  spirit  of  mere  civil  respite,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  religious 
exercise.  Having  thus  renounced  Christianity,  their  now  calendar  party 
adopted  the  phraseology  and  arrangement  of  pagans,  denominated  every 
apace  of  four  years  an  Olympiad,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary day  of  every  fourth  year  an  intercalary,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
roans.*^    This  innovation  therefore,  under  die  government  of  Robes- 

*  They  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  contitting;  each  of  thirty  daj's,  and 
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pierre  and  hk  agents,  tended  strooglj  to  pfoniole  that  iin|Metj  vUeh  tbe 
tribuoitiaa  govemmeat  wbb  so  eager  to  establish.  Bobespiene  and  his 
junto  had  otten  declared  their  di&belief  of  the  christian  religion,  and  even 
denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  ;  but  they  had  not  jet  prodnc* 
ed  a  formal  and  public  renunciation  of  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  wcrkL 
An  act  so  horrible  remained  for  the  legislature  of  a  most  enlightened  na* 
tion,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  7th  of  Novem* 
ber,  in  the  frenzy  of  impiety,  the  republican  bishop  of  Paris,  and  hia 
grand  vicars,  entered  the  hall  of  tbe  convention  along  with  the  constitu- 
ted authorities,  abjured  the  name  of  Christ,  renounced  the  office  of  chris* 
Uan  priests,  their  appointments  as  christian  pastors,  and  their  characters 
as  christian  men.  Now  they  would  on^  no  temple  but  the  sanctuary  of 
the  law,  no  divinity  but  liberty,  no  object  of  worship  but  their  country,  no 
gospel  but  the  constitution.  This  abjuration  was  received  by  the  con* 
▼ention  with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  A  number  of  allegorical 
deities,  liberty,  equality,  indivisibility,  and  many  others,  were  consecrat- 
ed aa  objects  of  worship.  To  promote  this  system  of  paganism,  agents 
were  despatched  to  all  the  departments  to  complete  the  change.  In  ma- 
ny parts  the  abjuration  of  religion,  through  the  eiibrts  of  the  clergy,  was 
very  warmly  received,  while  its  various  commentators  added  to  the  im- 
piety, according  to  the  measure  of  their  invention.  One  of  the  most 
zealous  votaries  of  impiety  was  the  republican  bishop  of  Moulins. 
Tramphng  on  the  cross  and  the  mitre,  he  a.«sumed  the  pike  and  cap  of 
liberty,  and  preached  the  doctrine  big  with  horror  to  reflecting  men,  but 
full  of  encouragement  to  diabolical  natures,  *'  that  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep.''  A  common  prostitute  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris,  to  receive  adoration,  as  a  substitute  for  Jesus  Christ. 
The  convention  combined  intolerance  with  atheism  and  blasphemy,  and 
passed  a  decree  ordering  the  churches  to  be  shut.  Many  of  the  priests 
who  still  attempted  to  officiate  at  their  altars  according  to  the  rites  of 
Christianity,  were  thrown  into  dungeons.  Renunciation  of  religion,  as 
its  abettors  foresaw,  promoted  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  popu- 
lace, who  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  reckoned  themselves  aui 
thorized  to  plunder  every  place  of  worship,  public  and  private,  divided 
with  the  convention  large  heaps  of  shrines,  figures,  and  vessels  hitherto 
used  in  the  offices  of  reli^iou,  while  commissioners  from  the  convention 
aided  the  sacrilegious  piliaize.  The  revolutionary  frenzy  had  not  totally 
overwhelmed  every  principle  and  sentiment  of  natural  and  revealed  reli 
gion.  The  decree  for  siiutting  up  the  churches  was  received  with  so 
general  horror  and  detestation,  that  the  government  found  it  necessary 
immediately  to  reverse  it,  and  acrain  to  admit  religious  worship.  Robes- 
pierre, though  most  active  in  enmity  to  reli^^ion,  yet  eagerly  desirous  to 
preserve  and  increase  his  popularity,  promoted  the  restoration  of  divine 
service.  By  the  infhience  which  he  established  amon<;  the  populace,  ho 
was  able  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over  his  associates.  Of  these,  one 
of  tbe  ablest  was  Danton  :  this  revolutionist,  much  superior  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  talents  and  accomplishments  which  would  have  command- 
ed attention  in  Uie  Roman  or  British  senate,  did  not  equal  him  in  the  arts 
which  conciliate  an  ignorant  rabble.     Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he 

distinguished  by  names  expreisive  of  their  usual  produce,  temperature  or  appear, 
ance;  while  to  complete  the  year,  five  supplementary  days  arc  added,  and  aeno- 
minated  sans  colotidea. 
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intended  Robespierre  for  a  tool :  and  was  active  in  orertuming  the  Bris* 
sotines,  in  order  to  elevate  himself;  but  at  length  fell  like  many  of  hia 
revolutionary  predecessors,  by  the  instruments  of  his  exaltation.  So 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  an  able  man  it  is  to  aggrandize  a  rabble  that 
would  level  all  distinctions.  The  Parisian  populace  loved  and  revered 
Robespierre,  because  in  manners,  appearance,  and  passions,  he  was  one 
of  themselves.  His  ruling  affection  was  envy,*  a  desire  of  reducing  all 
others  to  the  level  of  bis  own  meanness.  This  sentiment,  together  with 
fear,  the  natural  passion  of  a  despot  without  high  talents,  and  greatneiis 
of  mind,  chiefly  prompted  all  the  enormities  of  this  monster.  He  both 
hated  and  feared f  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  as  a  superiority  over  him« 
self,  and  the  means  of  effecting  his  downfall.  But  his  tyranny,  dread- 
ful as  it  was  to  France,  by  its  very  terrors  produced  most  gigantic  efforts 
against  its  enemies. 

*  See  Adolphus'a  Memoirs  of  Robespierre. 

i"  Uomitian  was  the  most  timid  of  men ;  the  fearleitneas  of  Julius  Cxsar,  on  the 
contrary,  hastened  his  assassination. 
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Jealousy  amonip  tbe  affies. — The  emperor  tries  to  raise  his  subjects  in  mass— iS 
opposed  hj  the  king  of  Prussia. — ^Plan  of  the  campaign. — ^Respective  Torce  of 
the  belligerent  powen.— The  emperor  joins  the  allied  armies. — ^Energy  of  the 
revolutionanr  leaden  in  France.— RebcIIton  is  quelled  in  La  Vendue. — ^The 
confederates  take  the  field. — Siege  of  Landreci. — Conflicts  between  the  allies 
and  the  republicans. — ^Battle' of  the  24th  of  April  betveen  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  republicans.— 0«r  prince  and  countrymen  are  rictorioos. — ^Landreci  is 
taken^ — Testimony  of  the  conrention  to  the  heroism  of  the  English — Fiche- 
gra — ^hts  new  plan  of  warfare — well  suited  to  the  state  of  his  army. — System 
of  incessant  attack. — Co-operating  line  of  French  armies  from  the  German  Rhine 
to  the  sea. — ^The  French  wisely  avoid  a  close  engagement  with  the  British. — 
Separation  of  the  confederates. — Jourdain  advances  with  an  army  in  mass. — 
The  prince  of  Cobourg  attempts  to  oppose  him  without  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  York — receives  a  signal  defeat  at  FleuruSy  whic^  decides  the  fate  of 
the  campaign. — ^Pichegru  in  West  Flanders  attacks  and  defeats  Clairfait — 
Dangeroas  situation  of  the  duke  of  York — who  retires  to  Antwerp. — Earl  Moim 
is  ordered  to  Flanders  with  his  army. — The  prince  of  Wales  oflTers  to  act  under 
him  as  a  volunteei^-4t  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  risk  the  person  of  the  heir 
apparent^ His  lordship  lands  at  Ostend— finds  the  place  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies—determines to  force  his  way  to  the  duke  of  York— masterly  execution 
and  saccess  of  his  design.— Advances  of  the  French.-..The  Austrians  entirely 
evacuate  the  Netheriands.— Intrepid  stand  of  the  British  at  Breda..^The  duke 
of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange  are  obliged  to  fall  back— they  retreat  behind 
the  Meuse.— Victories  of  the  republicans  on  the  Rhine.— The  German  troops 
cross  the  Rhine.— Address  of  the  emperor  to  the  German  princes  is  totally  un- 
availing^'Fkithlessness  of  the  king  of  Prussia*— Opinions  on  the  operations  and 
events  of  this  campaigpn.— Suspicions  unfavourable  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg— 
are  not  supported  by  proof —Cobourg  a  man  of  very  moderate  abilities — Vic- 
tories of  tne  republicans  over  the  gallant  Clairfait. — The  republicans  reduce 
tiie  whole  left  bsnk  of  the  Rhine.— The  British  gain  some  advantages..-- Winter 
campaign  in  Holland.— Sickness  and  mortality  of  the  British  troops — intrepid 
efforts  of  the  exhausted  remains.— Immense  superiority  of  numbers  obliges  our 
reduced  army  to  evacuate  Holland — which  yields  to  tbe  French  arms. — Cam- 
paign of  1794  peculiarly  disastrous  to  the  British  army. — Strictures  of  military 
critics  on  the  plan  of  operations. — Strictures  of  political  critics  on  the  executive 
councils  of  Britain.— Efforts  of  France  beyond  all  evidence  of  experience  or 
probable  conjecture — the  event  therefore  does  not  necessarily  afford  grounds 
of  either  militaty  or  political  censure.— Signal  successes  of  Britain,  when  she 
fought  alone— her  fleets  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean— reduce  Corsic8,'and 
.protect  Spain  and  Italy— in  the  IVest  Indies  she  subdues  Martinico,  Gauda- 
toupe,  St.  Lucie,  and  part  of  St.  Domingo.— Operations  of  earl  Howe  and  the 
channel  fleet— skilful  manoeuvre  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle— battle  of  the 
first  of  June— numbers,  force,  and  courageous  efforts  of  tbe  enemy— unavailing 
■gainst  the  British  fleet— decisive*  glorious,  and  momentous  victory. 

There  was  a  great  and  evident  want  of  concert  among  the  German 
powers  engaged  in  the  combination  against  France.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  general  Wurmscr  in  abandoning 
the  lines  of  Weissembourg  witiiout  risking  a  battle,  whence  his  serene 
highness  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau.  He  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  complaining  of  the  want  of  con- 
cert, and  extending  his  animadversions  to  the  two  campaigns.  On  the 
other  hand  the  emperor,  though  he  was  far  from  blaming  the  duke  of 
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Brunswick  individually,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Prussian  king.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  jealousy  which 
for  half  a  century  had  subsisted  between  the  houses  of  Brandenburg  and 
Austria,  and  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  seemed  absorbed 
in  enmity  to  the  French  revolutionists,  was  still  alive,  and  strongly  ope- 
rating.* The  king  of  Prussia  considered  the  continental  efforts  of  the 
last  campaign  as  aggrandizing  Austria,  without  producing  any  benefit  to 
him  which  could  indemnify  bis  own  exertions,  or  balance  the  accession 
to  his  ancient  and  nearest  rival.  Ho  did  not  regard  the  operations  on 
the  frontiers  of  France  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  empire  and 
security  of  his  own  dominions,  and  therefore  conceived  himself  not  fight- 
ing his  own  battles.  If  it  was  wise  at  all  to*  combine  against  France, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  confederacy  must  have  arisen  from  some  com- 
mon object,  which  it  imported  the  several  members  of  the  alliance  to 
pursue;  and  if  it  was  to  be  pursued,  vigorous  measures  with  con- 
cert of  operations  only  could  be  efficient.  If  the  king  of  Prussia  ap- 
prehended imminent  danger  from  the  progress  of  French  principles, 
or  of  French  power,  in  sound  policy  he  ought  to  have  made  the  re- 
pression of  these  his  supreme  object ;  and  to  have  restrained  for  the 
present  his  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  If  he  did  not  appre- 
hend danger  from  France,  prudence  required  he  should  withdraw  from 
the  confederacy  ;  honour  and  sincerity  demanded  that  he  should  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  ostensive  member  of  the  alliance,  if  he  was  resolved  to  be 
inactive  in  its  service,  and  indifferent  about  its  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  unity  of  object  was  the  real  interest  of  the  emperor,  if  il 
was  his  interest  at  all  to  be  a  member  of  a  combination  against  France, 
The  separate  appropriation  of  fortresses  could  not  indemnify  him  for  his 
belligerent  exertions,  must  disgust  his  continental  ally,  and  ultimately 
contravene  the  advancement  of  their  common  object.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  emperor,  extremely  anxious  to  oppose  fresh  numbers 
of  Germans  to  the  republican  host,  actively  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Germanic  states  to  arm  in  mass.  This  mode  the  king  of  Prussia  de- 
clared he  would  never  sanction,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  if  it  were 
attempted.  He  however  professed  himself  still  an  active  member  of  the 
confederacy,  and  ready  to  support  every  prudent  and  practicable  project 
for  forwarding  its  ends.  The  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesc* 
in  Frederick  William's  objections  to  a  levy  in  mass,  and  to  appear  satis- 
fied with  his  professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  subsidiary  treaty 
with  England  either  empowered  him  to  make  vigorous  efforts,  or  induced 
him  to  promise  such,  and  accordingly  he  was  still  deemed  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  his  co- 
operation the  projects  and  plans  of  the  campaign  were  formed.  The 
confederates  proposed  this  year  to  press  upon  the  frontiers  of  France 
with  numerous  forces  on  various  sides,  and  also  to  co-operate  with  the 
insurgents  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  In  the  month  of  February  the  duke 
of  York,  and  with  him  colonel  Mack,  came  over  from  the  continent  to 
London  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  British  ministers  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign.  The  emperor  undertook  to  furnish  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  king  of  Prussia  sixty-four,  including  thirty-two  thou- 
sand in  British  pay,  Britain  forty  thousand,  the  rest  of  tho  allies,  the 

*  Segur,  vol.  iii.  chap,  xliu 
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Dutch,  Grerman  pTmce«»  and  the  Emigrants  fifty^two  thousand,  ao  that 
the  whole  combined  force  to  operate  on  the  frontiers  of  France  should 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  troops 
intended  to  be  employed  by  Britain  on  the  coast.  The  French  army  it 
appeani  at  this  time  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  composed  the  armies 
on  the  frontiers,  and  the  rest  were  employed  either  in  watching  the  late 
scenes  of  insurrection,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  the  Alps. 

On  the  fiflh  of  March  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on  the  continent,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  British  army ;  on  the  seventeenth  he  proceeded 
with  general  Clairfait  to  Valenciennes,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held 
with  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  afler  which  the  generals  returned  to 
their  respective  head-quarters.  It  was  determined  that  the  emperor  him- 
self should  take  the  field,  and  should  be  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

On  the  ninth  of  April  his  imperial  majesty  arrived  at  Brussels,  and 
was  inaugurated  duke  of  Brabant.  This  ceremony,  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour,  it  was  presumed  would  strike  tha  imaginations  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  most  vigorous  efibrts,  in 
his  and  their  own  cause.  The  states  in  a  body  presented^  his  imperial 
majesty  with  the  keys  of  the  Lou  vain ;  on  the  gate  there  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  '^  Ceuar  adesty  tremeni  Galli ;"  this  sentence  was  by  the 
courtiers  construed  to  mean  the  French  republicans  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  emperor  Francis.  Great  numbera  of  children,  decorated 
with  white  staves,  drew  the  state  coach  solemnly  along ;  at  the  principal 
church  Te  Dtum  was  chaunted ;  verses  were  presented  to  the  emperor, 
congratulating  his  inauguration,  and  celebrating  the  achievements  which 
he  was  to  perform.  His  imperial  majesty  proceeding  to  Valenciennes, 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  allied  army ;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  he 
reviewed  the  combined  forces,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  mi- 
litary operations. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government  had  made  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  dispositions  for  opening  the  campaign.  Horrible  as  the  de- 
cemviral  system  was,  it  possessed  one  quality  so  momentous  in  war, 
that  without  it  all  other  qualities  supported  by  the  most  abundant  re- 
sources are  of  little  efficacy;  it  was  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
ENERGY.  Every  latent  power  was  called  into  action,  its  immense  re- 
sources were  not  only  employed,  but  converged  into  a  focus.  The  im- 
mediate object  was  to  repel  foreign  invasions  and  interference  whereso- 
ever they  threatened,  and  wheresoever  they  were  seconded;  to  concentrate 
all  the  intellectual  and  physical  force  of  France  to  this  point ;  to  crum- 
ble alt  opposition  to  this  design  and  to  the  existing  rule/s  who  were 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Some  embers  of  rebellion  rekindling  early 
in  spring,  troops  were  sent  with  the  usual  rapidity  to  the  scenii  of  reviv- 
ing msurrection.  These  speedily  subjugated  the  royalists,  and  punished 
them  in  the  most  summary  and  cruel  manner.  Rebellion  was  crushed 
by  the  disperaion  of  the  Vendeans;  faction  was  extinguished;  and  hos- 
tile operations  against  foreign  powers  engrossed  the  solo  attention. 
General  Jourdain  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  northern  array, 
and  succeeded  by  general  Pichegru,  whose  uncommon  military  talents 
proved  him  deserving  of  this  confidence.  As  Jourdain  was  permitted  to 
retire  without  disgrace,  and  indeed,  in  the  express  words  of  the  decree. 

Vol.  VIII.— 62 
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with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  his  retire* 
meat  was  but  short,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  the 
army  of  the  Rhine* 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  confederates  advanced  in  eight  columns  to 
invest  Landreci,  a  well  (brtiiied  town  in  Hainault,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Sombre.  The  first  column,  composed  of  Austrian  and  Dutch 
troops  under  prince  Christian  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  advanced  upon  the 
village  of  Catillon,  which  was  forced  after  some  resistance.  The  se« 
eond,  under  lieutenant-general  Alvintzy,  forced  t^te  French  intrench- 
ments  at  Mazinguer,  Oisy,  and  Nouviou,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  forest  of  Nouviou.  The  third  column,  led  on  by  the  emperor  in 
person  and  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  after  carrying  the  villages  of  Ribou- 
ville  and  Wassigny,  detached  forwards  the  advanced  guards,  which  took 
possession  of  the  heights  called  Grand  and  Petit  Blocus.  The  fourth 
and  fiflh  columns  were  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  York ;  the  first  of  these 
was  under  his  own  immediate  direction :  and  the  latter  was  commanded 
by  sir  William  Erskine.  The  objects  of  these  columns  were  the  re- 
doubts and  village  of  Yauz,  and  the  strong  intrenchroents  of  the  French 
in  the  wood  called  Bois  de  Bouchain.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
columns,  under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  were  not  engaged, 
being  only  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  side  of  Cambray.*  The  duke 
of  York  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the  strong  position  of  the  French 
army,  to  turn  their  right,  and  for  that  purpose  onlered  the  whole  column 
to  move  forwards  under  the  covef  of  the  high  ground,  leaving  only  sufS* 
cient  cavalry  to  occupy  their  attention.  The  fire  of  the  republicans  was 
at  first  severe,  but  finding  the  British  troops  eager  to  press  them  to  a 
close  engagement,  which  they  foresaw  would  terminate  in  their  discom- 
fiture, they  thought  it  expedient  to  retreat.  These  successes  of  the 
British  troops  enabled  the  confederates  to  commence  the  siege.  The 
French  assembled  in  considerable  force  at  the  camp  of  CsBsar,  near 
Cambray,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  occupied  the  former  year. 
The  duke  of  York,  well  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  force,  on  the 
23d  of  April  sent  general  Otto  to  attack  the  enemy's  position.  Otto, 
finding  the  French  strong,  and  firmly  posted,  delayed  the  assault  till  the 
arrival  of  a  re-enforcement,  when,  charging  them  with  impetuosity,  he 
soon  broke  their  line,  and  aflter  killing  twelve  hundred,  drove  the  rest 
into  Cambray,  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery.f  Pichegru,  not  dishear- 
tened by  these  repeated  disadvantages,  still  directed  his  own  movements 
against  the  most  formidable  part  of  his  enemies.  On  the  24th  of  A{»ril 
he  attacked  the  duke  of  York  on  all  sides.  The  consummate  general 
of  the  republicans,  found  in  the  British  prince  and  his  army  a  commander 
and  soldiers  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  his  ability  and  efforts.  Frede- 
rick vigorously  receiving  the  assailants  in  front  by  grape-shot  and 
musketry,  judiciously  despatched  several  regiments  of  cavalry  round  the 
right,  and  of  infantry  round  the  lefl  wing  of  his  enemy,  wkule  he  himself 
opposed  the  powerful  and  numerous  host  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  the 
two  detachments  charging  the  enemy's  flanks,  broke  their  lines,  and 
firoduced  a  most  destructive  carnage  in  both  wings:  such  a  combination 
of  valour  and  skill  completely  defeated  the  French.     This  attempt  of 

•  See  New  Annual  Regfister  for  1794,  p.  328. 
t  See  M«cfarlju)e's  Histtiry,  Tol^  iv.  p.  469. 
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Pichegra  wm  only  pirt  of  a  generaT  |ikQof  attack,  extendittg  frota 
Treves  to  the  sea,  although  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of  most  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  On  the  right,  the  columns  of  the  French  attacking 
the  enemj's  army  were  repulsed  with  loss,  though  not  Dearly  so  great 
as  the  loss  which  they  incurred  in  their  conflict  with  the  duke  of  York. 
On  the  left,  they  gained  a  trifling  advantage  by  the  reduction  of  Menin 
and  Courtray.  Other  engagements  took  place  during  the  siege,  without 
any  decisive  event  Where  the  British  fought,  the  French  were  uni* 
formly  repulsed ;  but  in  their  other  conflicts  they  were  more  successfuL 
Tlieir  eflbrts,  however,  to  relieve  Landreci,  were  not  eflectual,  as  that 
fortress  was  captmed  aAer  an  investment  of  ten  days.  The  French 
rulers  acknowledged  in  the  convention,  that  though  not  the  most  nu- 
merous, the  moBt  formidable  opponents  to  Gallic  valour  were  the 
£n^ish.* 

Pichegru,  a  man  of  strong  and  comprehensive  genius,  regarded  pre* 
cedented  modes  of  warfare  no  farther  than  they  could  serve  his  purpose, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  attack  at  once  new  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  French,  especially  to  the  soldiers  under  bis  command. 
His  system  of  tactics  consisted  in  pursuing  the  enemy  wiUiout  inter- 
mission; courting  opportunities  of  engagements  ;  and  keeping  his  whole 
force  together,  without  dividing  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sieges ; 
to  reduce  only  such  as  were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  proper  posi- 
tions, without  seeming  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  the  reduction  of 
such  strong  places  as  he  had  left  behind.  This  system  was  suitable  to 
the  state  of  military  experience  among  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  people.  The  th>ops  were 
mostly  new  levied,  and  although  nationally  courageous,  active,  and  im- 
petuous, and  then  inspirited  by  enthusiasm,  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  stationary  warfare  to  undertake  any  siege  of  difficulty.  Be- 
sides, as  an  annalistt  of  the  present  campaign  observes,  '*  The  French 
aoUier  is  too  ardent  and  impatient  to  go  through  with  a  chain  of  opera- 
tions that  require  perseverance^  In  the  field  he  darts  forth  as  an  eagle, 
and  fights  like  a  lion*  But  a  long  and  arduous  siege  repels  and  often 
even  discourages.  In  order  to  have  a  military  body  of  men  perfect  and 
invincible,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  sieges  with  Swiss  troops^ 
and  to  have  French  armies  of  observation.  But  while  a  general  has  only 
Frenchmen  under  his  command,  he  ought  not  to  let  them  grow  restive, 
by  remaining  long  in  one  place,  but  keep  them  always  in  breath,  and 
always  within  view  of  the  enemy."  This  system  of  incessant  attack 
was  extended  in  its  operation  to  the  several  armies  of  the  republicans,  so 
as  to  render  them  really  parts  of  one  great  host,  closely  connected  to- 
gether as  one  army  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  From  the  German 
Rhine  to  the  sea,  there  was  one  co-operating  line  of  armies.  Though 
the  victory  of  the  duke  of  Tork,  and  the  capture  of  Landreci  retarded 
the  progress  of  Uiis  grand  scheme  of  advance  and  assault  they  did  not 
prevent  its  final  execution  and  success.  The  exertions  and  attainments 
of  the  British  arms  eventually  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
French  projecU.     After  the  battte  of  the  24th  of  April,  they  cautiously 

*  See  Darrere's  speech  in  the  conrentton,  after  the  late  victoiy  of  the  duke 
of  York. 

t  iriatoire  Chronolof^tqne  del  Operations  de  VAnn^e  du  Nord,  et  de  celle  da 
Sambre  ct  Meuse,  par  le  cituyen  David,  tcmoin  de  ptupart  d«  Itura  eiploits. 
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abstamed  from  close  engagem^iit  witklbe  British  Ibrces,  and  bsnt  their 
principal  efforts,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  against  the  Austrians. 

To  this  plan  of  partial  attack  the  moTemenfs  of  the  allied  armj  were 
peculiarly  auspicious.     Soon  afler  the  siege  of  Laodreci  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  divide  the  confederates  into  three  parts ;  the  chief  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  prince  of  Cohourg,  and  having  the 
emperor  himself  at  his  head,  was  posted  near  the  Samhre ;  the  duke  of 
Tork  with  the  British  forces,  was  stationed  at  Toumaj ;  and  general 
Clairfait,  with  the  third  army,  occupied  West  Flanders.   Pichegm  direct- 
ed his  own  principal  efforts  to  the  left  against  Clairfait,  and  straitening  the 
quarters  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  in  attacking  British  poets  and  detach- 
ments, without  hazarding  a  decisive  battle.     Several  very  bloody  con« 
flicts,  however,  took  place  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  but  without  materiaily. 
impairing  his  highness's  force,  though  fresh  numbers  were  daily  joining 
the  French  army.    Jourdain,  with  the  army  of  the  RUae  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  had  met  with  severe  checks,  but  had  been  ulti- 
mately successful  against  general  Beaulteu,  whom  he  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  fall  back  to  Naraur.    En- 
couraged by  their  career  of  success,  the  French  now  prepared  to  tnveat 
Charleroi  on  the  Sambre.    The  prince  of  Cobourg  with  the  main  army 
advanced  to  its  relief;  but  diough  the  undertaking  was  extremely  im- 
portant, trusted  to  his  own  troops,  without  calling  for  the  aid  of  the  duke 
of  York  from  Toumay.    On  the  21st  of  June  he  reached  Ath,  and  on 
the  24th  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  general 
Beaulieu,  at  Nivelies.     The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  ge- 
neral Jourdan  was  posted  at  this  time  at  Templeuve,  Goeselies,  and 
Fleurus,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of  Charleroi*    A  battle 
ensued :  both  armies  fought  with  the  most  intrepid  courage,  but  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  French  succeeded.     The  allied  army  was  defeat- 
ed in  every  quarter,  and  forced  with  immense  loss  to  retreat  to  Haile, 
thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  :*  this  victory  decided  the  fate  of 
the  campaign.     Charleroi,  and  soon  after  Brussels  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  enemy.     In  West  Flanders,  Pichegm  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  Clairfait.     Receiving  large  re-enforcements  from  Lisle, 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Ypres,  the  key  of  Flanders.     The  importance 
of  this  place  induced  general  Clairfait  to  hazard  the  whole  corps  under 
his  command  for  its  relief.     On  the  13th  of  June  he  attacked  the  repub- 
licans ;  and  drove  them  from  their  first  position ;  but  fortune  soon  change* 
ed.     The  ability,  courage,*  and  skill  of  Clairfait  were  in  vain  opposed  to 
the  immense  host  of  impetuous  republicans.     After  a  series  of  defeats 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Ypres,  to  retire  to  Ghent,  while  Pichegm 
overran  West  Flanders.     The  geographical  reader,  by  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  army,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  und  observ- 
ing the  position  of  the  duke  of  York,  will  see  (hat  he  was  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  conquering  multitudes 
of  the  French  troops.    Ever  since  the  enemy,  by  the  defeat  of  Cobourg, 
were  so  much  advanced  on  his  left,  the  duke's  position  had  been  very 
perilous ;  but  since  the  progress  of  Piche^u  upon  his  right,  his  post  was 
no  longer  tenable;    he  accordingly  retired  with  great  expedition   to 
Antwerp.     The  emperor  despairing  of  success,  after  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  the  people  of  the  Nethoriaiids  in  mass,  returned  to  Vienna. 

•  New  AdiiuaI  ttegiblcr,  1794,  pa^c  333, 
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Put  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been,  as  we  have  aheadjr 
seen,  to  cooperate  widi  the  insurgents  of  La  Yend^e.  Britain  had  un* 
dertaken,  with  that  view,  to  send  an  expedition  to  France,  and  proposed 
to  intrust  the  command  to  the  valour,  ability,  and  conduct  of  earl  Moira,* 
who  as  lord  Rawdon  had  attained  so  high  military  distinction  in  America. 
But  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents,  already  recorded,  prevented  this 
design  from  being  carried  into  execution,  .  His  lordship's  army  was 
therefore  ordered  to  Flanders.  One  illustrious  personage,  seeking  a 
wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  vigorous  genius  and  active  mind,  and 
wishing  to  learn  the  military  art  from  so  able  a  master,  desired  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer ;  this  was  George^  prince  of  Wales.  Fitted  by  natural 
afaitities  and  acquirements  for  either  the  cabinet  or  the  field,  the  heir  ap- 
parent, from  the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  had  cautiously  abstained  from 
political  business.  His  present  proposition  did  not,  he  conceived,  inter- 
fere with  the  line  of  conduct  which  filial  duty  bad  chalked  to  itself!  But 
his  royal  parents  not  deeming  it  expedient  to  risk  the  person  of  the  heir 
apparent,  the  execution  of  his  intention  was  not  permitted.  In  the  latter 
end  of  June  earl  Moira,  with  ten  thousand  men,  landed  at  Ostend,  just 
as  the  Anstrians  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  West  Flanders.  The 
-  French,  m  the  mean  time,  were  advancing  upon  Ghent  in  great  force, 
and  but  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  general  Clair&it's  being 
able  to  make  any  efiectual  resistance  in  that  quarter.  In  the  situation 
in  which  the  earl  of  Moira  found  the  afiairs  of  the  allies,  an  alternative 
occurred  of  either  defending  Ostend,  or  proceeding  to  join  the  duke  of 
York.  To  succour  the  cocdbderates,  and  support  Uie  British  army,  ap- 
peared an  object  of  more  urgent  importance  than  the  precarious  posses- 
sion of  a  single  town ;  whatever  movement  was  to  be  made  required  de- 
spatch, lest  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  might  completely  cut  ofi*  the 
communication.  A  council  of  war  was  therefore  called  by  the  earl  of  Moi- 
ra, and  it  was  determined  immediately  to  evacuate  Ostend.  This  difficult 
and  laborious  task  was  committed  to  colonel  Yyse.  On  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  July  he  began  to  embark  the  troops  on  board  the  shipping, 
which  lay  at  single  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  the  baggage  and  stores 
were  in  the  vessels  before  night  The  French  entered  the  town  as  the 
last  detachment  embarked.  While  colonel  Yyse  was  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  evacuation  of  Ostend,  lord  Moira  With  his  main  army  re- 
paired to  Malle,  about  four  miles  from  Bruges,  on  the  great  causeway 
to  Ghent  The  enemy  pressing  very  fast,  nothing  was  left  but  the  most 
rapid  despatch.  For  diat  purpose  they  marched  without  tents  and  bag- 
gage. The  French  general  was  extremely  eager  to  attack  this  corps ; 
but  so  skilfully  had  their  masterly  leader  arranged  them  on  their. march, 
that  passing  through  a  country  overrun  by  myriads  of  enemies  elated 
with  victory,  and.  eager  for  combat,  encountering  numberless  defiles, 
through  flats  intersected  with  canals  and  lately  inundated,  he  did  not 
afibrd  them  a  single  opportunity  of  attack.  After. undergoing  incredible 
hardships,  on  the  8th  of  July  he  joined  the  duke  of  York.  Having  con- 
ducted this  important  accession  of  strength  in  safety  to  the  prince,  lord 
31oira  returned  to  Britain.  The*  French  generals  were  now  advancing 
in  all  directions  through  the  Netherlands,  and  the  alhes^  were  apprehen- 

*  f lis  lordsliip  bod  succeeded  to  that  title  in  the  former  yew  by  the  death  of 
his  futlier. 
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liye  that  HolUnd  would  again  become  the  scene  of  invasioa*  The  dnke 
of  York  remained  at  Antwerp,  to  afford  the  Dutch  time  to  strengthen 
their  fortifications,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  had  taken  post  at  Waterloo ; 
and  here  he  was  at  first  successful  in  repelling  an  advanced  guard  of 
the  French.  lie  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  abandon  this  post, 
by  the  advance  of  the  republican  armies  to  Brussels.  He  attempted 
afterwards  to  make  a  stand  along  the  canal  of  Louvain ;  but  the  French 
bringing  up  continual  re-enforcements,  he  was  obliged,  with  considerable 
loss,  to  retreat  on  the  16th  across  the  Dyle,  and  established,  for  a  short 
time,  his  head  quarters  at  Nyle.  The  stedtholder  solicited  the  Dutch, 
by  repeated  proclamations,  to. levy  one  man  in  ten  throughout  the  United 
Provinces.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  disaffected,  and  the 
rest  were  torpid.  The  French  generals  advanced  in  front  of  the  Dyle 
towards  Louvain.  At  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  brave  tiiough  lately  un- 
fortunate Clairfait  again  attempted  an  ineffectual  resistance,  fa^t  waacom- 
pleteiy  defeated  by  general  Kleber,  with  the  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  of  six  thousand  men ;  while  the  generals  Lefevre  and  Dubois 
seized  on  the  position  of  the  abbey  of  Florival.  It  was  at  first  the  in- 
tention of  the  commanders  of  the  combined  armies  to  make  a  stand  at 
Namur,  and  to  form  a  line  of  defence  from  that  city  to  Antwerp ;  but 
these  successes  of  the  republicans,  and  their  rapid  movements^  totally 
disconcerted  this  plan.  Namur  was  abandoned  by  general  BcauUeu  on 
the  night  of  1 6th,  leaving  behind  him  only  two  hundred  men,  who  sur- 
rendered both  the  city  and  citadel  on  the  first  summons :  a  large  quantity 
of  artillery  was  found  at  Namur.  On  the  20th,  the  keys  of  the  city  were 
presetted  at  the  bar  of  the  national  convention.*  In  West  Flanders  the 
important  pass  of  the  Lier  was  forced  about  the  si^me  time :  the  French 
on  the  2dd  sent  a  trumpeter  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  that 
they  intended  to  visit  them  on  the  suc<!eeding  morning,  which  they  did 
at  eleven  o^clock,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  city.  The  allies  had 
previously  set  fire  to  the  immense  magazines  of  forage  which  were  there 
collected.  Jourdain  and  his  troops  entered  Liege,  which  immediately 
eobmitted  to  the  victorious  republicans.  Tbe  fortresses  of  Lisle  and 
Sluys  were  speedily  captured  ;f  the  four  towns  taken  from  the  French 
were  successfully  retaken.  The  Austria,n8  entirely  evacuated  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  were  now  overspread  by  the  republican  armies.  The 
British  retreated  from  Antwerp,  and  in  number  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  proceeded  to  Breda,  which  it  was  determined  to  defend,  and 
a  Dutch  garrison  was  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.  The  right  co- 
lumn of  the  English  marched  through  Breda  on  the  4th  of  August,  while 
the  lef\  went  round  tiie  town.  They  then  took  a  position  whidi  had 
been  previously  marked  out  for  them,  about  four  miles  distant.  Having 
halted  several  days  at  Breda,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  putting 
into  a  state  of  defence,- they  retreated  in  the  end  of  i^igiist  to  Bois*le-duc, 
where  a  Dutch  garrison,  of  seven  thousand  men ^ere  posted.  In  the 
beji^nning  of  September  genei'al  Pichcgru  approached  with  an  army  of 
«t  least  teighty  thousand  men ;  and  the  advanced  guard  «f  the  republicnus 
attacked  and  stormed  the  posts  on  the  Donimel,  and  the  viihige  of  Box- 
tcl,  which  though  they  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  found  it  impoasi- 

•  New  Annual  Register,  XTVi,  p.igc  400.  |  Ibid.  4'Jl. 
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ble  to  withstand  the  numben  of  die  enemy.  The  duke,  therefore,  with 
so  inferior  a  force,  perceiving  his  situation  totally  untenable,  on  the  16th 
of  September  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  took  a  position  which  had  been  pre* 
viously  reconnoitred  about  three  miles  from  Grave.  So  vigorous  had  been 
the  resistance  of  the  valiant  British,  that  with  twenty-five  thousand  men 
they  withstood  the  republicans,  who  were  more  than  eighty  thousand,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September;  in  which  time  they  made 
very  inconsiderable  advances,  where  they  had  Uie  duke  of  York  and  his 
band  to  combat.*  On  the  Rhine  similar  success  attended  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  republicans.  The  king  of  Prussia  having  long  manifested  the 
coldest  indifference  to  the  confederacy,  had  early  in  this  year  announced 
to  the  German  prince^  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance. 
But  Britain,  judging  of  his  good  faith  by  her  own,  had  conceived  that  he 
would  bring  into  the  field  the  forces  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  paid;  in  short,  that  a  monarch  would  not  have  descend* 
ed  to  an  anifice  so  totally  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  or  an  honest  map, 
as  to  procure  the  money  from  other  people  by  false  pretences*  But  our 
government  and  legislature  had  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  Frede- 
rick William  possessed  virtues  with  which  they  found  by  experience  he 
was  not  endued.  The  force  which  ha  furnished  was  very  inferior  to  that 
which  he  promised,  and  their  efforts  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Prussian  army,  and  were  of  little  avail  against  the  sin- 
cere, zealous,  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  troops.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  general  Michaud  attacked  the  Prussians  near  Edickhoffen ; 
and  to  favour  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  advanced  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  Austrians  before  Spires.  The  contest  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  On  the  following  day  the  French 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Prussians  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  battle 
lasted  from  early  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  They  attacked  seven 
times,  and  at  length  carried  by  assault,  amidst  a  terrible  fire,  the  impor* 
tant  posts  fortified  and  occupied  by  the  Prussians  on  Platoberg,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  whole  territory  of  Deux  Fonts. f  The  republi- 
cans captured  great  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  nine  guns,  besides  am* 
munition,  waggons,  and  horses.  Continuing  their  series  of  attaclus,  the 
republicans  successively  defeated  the  German  troops,  and  compelled 
them  to  seek  safety  by  crossing  the  Rhine.];  The  emperor,  alarmed  by 
such  a  multiplicity  of  successes,  endeavoured  to  stin^ulale  the  German 
princes  to  join  him  in  efficacious  measures  to  defend  the  empire  against 
the  irruption  of  the  republicans ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  circles.  His  own  resources,  he  stated,  were  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  contest :  the  progress  of  the  French  was  so  rapid,  that 
he  must  he  inevitably  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  station  them 
for  the  defence  of  his  own  frontiers,  unless  the  empire  should  think  pro- 
per to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  with  a  sufficient  force :  these 
exhortations  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  no  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  em^re  to  second  its  chief.  The  suspicion  of  treachery 
oHen  8]>rings  from  discomfiture ;  and  ideas  of  this  sort  were  very  preva- 
lent during  this  ill-fated  campaign.  Many  of  the  Austrian  officers  in- 
curred the  imputation :  it  was  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 

*  See  MAcfsrUne,  vol.  iv.  page  489.     f  ^^^  Annual  Hegiatcr,  1794,  page  401. 

*  Utridge's  Annual  Register,  1794. 
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were  infected  with  repubiican  principlefl ;  and  that  not  a  few  wore  cor- 
rupted with  French  gold.  As^  however,  it  would  exceed  the  bounds  of 
history  to  repeat  the  various  surmises  of  suspicion,  concerning  which 
proof  was  not  adduced  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours,  the  narra- 
tive shall  not  follow  their  details.  One  result,  however,  is,  the  conduct 
of  the  Austrians  in  many  instances  was  so  extremely  inconsistent  with 
the  military  ability  which  the  officera  of  that  nation  have  generally  pos- 
sessed in  a  great  degree,  that  it  implied  either  treachery  or  incapacity. 
The  prince  of  Cobourg  has  been  severely  censured  for  the  operations 
which  terminated  in  the  signal  defeat  at  Fleurus,  and  the  loss  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  was  said,  that  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  troops, 
he  should  not  have  le(\  them  at  Tournay  when  he  marched  to  encounter 
Jourdain :  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force  would  have  insured  victory : 
that  the  plan  of  separation  in  which  the.  position  of  the  British  troops 
originated,  was  very  inimical  to  the  objects  of  the  campaign,  and  very 
u|ifit  to  oppose  an  enemy  whose  grand  scheme  was  an  extensive  and 
cioscily  connected  line  of  eo-operation :  that  the  allies  had  stationed 
themselves  at  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  while  the  republicans,  by  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  at  once  encompassed  the  whole,  and  broke  the  com- 
munication of  the  parts.  These  allegations,  if  true,  might  be  all  ac- 
counted for  without  any  charge  of  disaffection  against  Cobourg,  and 
upoa.  a  supposition  that  will  be  very  generally  admitted,  that  Jourdain 
and  Pichegru,  especially  the  hitter,  &r  surpassed  Cobourg  in  inventive 
powers  which  formed  new  combinations  adapted  to  the  case.  Cobourg, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  mere  tactical  experience,  without 
genius,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  cope  with  skilful  men  of  very  great  ge- 
nius. This  prince,  eAer  the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  command,  not  without  a  rumour  of  imputed  treachery; 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  grounds  to  record  as  an  historical  fact ; 
and  I  myself  disbelieve,  as  his  character  was  feir  and  -lionourable ;  as 
there  is  no  evidtmce  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  as  the  disasters  of 
the  army  under  his  command  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the  superior 
ability  of  the  French  generals,  commanding  a  much  more  numerous 
force,  inspired  by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  which,  whencesoever  it 
arises,  has  always  inspired  men  to  efforts  far  beyond  diplomatic  calcula- 
tion formed  on  tiie  experience  of  common  wars.  Tlie  eYnperor  certainly 
did  not  receive  in  the  Netherlands  the  assistance  from  his  Belgian  sub- 
jects, the  hopes  of  which  probably  had  a  considerable  influence  in  in- 
ducing him  to  visit  these  dominions.  His  exhortation  to  them  to  rise  in 
mass  was  indeed  very  unlikely  to  be  regarded,  as  they  did  not  conceive 
that,  like  the  French,  they  were  fighting  their  own  cause.  Their  obje<:t 
was  naturally  their  own  security,  and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
house  of  Austria :  they  did  not  choose  to  rise  in  mass  to  fight  for  a  mas- 
ter, though  the  French  bad  risen  in  tnass  to  fight  for  themselves. 

After  evacuating  the  Netherlands,  general  Clairfait,  leaving  general 
Latour  to  cover  Maastricht,  posted  himself  at  Juliers.  Jourdain  in  the 
beginning  of  September  prepared  to  march  against  I«atour  ;  but  it  wns 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  before  he  was  ready  for  the  assault.  On  tlie 
ISth  the  French  in  four  columns. attacked  the  whole  line,  from  the  Ay- 
waille  to  £meux.  All  the  passages  were  forced  with  the  bayonet,  and 
the  camps  taken  at  full  charge.  The  Austrians  U^d  two  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  a4id  several  of  their  battalions  were  reduced 
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to  one  hundred  andfiftymen.  Seven  hundred  prisoners,  twentj^sixpiecee 
of  large  cannon,  three  pair  of  colours,  one  hundred  horses,  and  forty 
ammunition  waggons,  were  taken,  as  well  as  the  general's  own  carnage, 
his  secretary,  and  papers.  The  remnant  of  Latour's  army  was  com* 
pleteiy  routed  and  dispersed :  general  Ciairfait  haying  endeavoured  with- 
out e^ct  to  assist  Latour,  with  great  skill  and  ability  fortified  himself 
at  Juliera  ;  and  thither  the  republicans  directed  their  efforts.  On  the 
29th  the  French  advanced  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  crossed  the  Roer,  and 
attacked  all  the  Austrian  general's  extensive  posts,  from  Ruremonde  to 
Juliers  and  Dureu.  The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  of  the  29th  and  30th 
of  September,  and  was  renewed  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  October.  The 
battle  was  extremely  fierce  on  both  sides ;  but  Ciairfait  having  lost  ten 
thousand  men,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ju* 
liers  was  abandoned  to  the  French,  and  Ciairfait  retreated  across  the 
Rhine  ;  the  republicans  conquered  Cologne,  Worms,  Bonn,  and  in  short 
reduced  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  river.  Pichegrd,  meanwhile,  was 
pressing  on  towards  Holland.  He  informed  the  national  convention, 
that  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  he  would  subjugate  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :  and  though  die  whole  force  which  he  required  was  not  immedi- 
ately sent,  yet  so  numerous  an  addition  was  despatched  to  his  army, 
that  he  deemed  himself  able  to  proceed  with  his  operations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  he  invested  Bois-le-duc,  which  in  a  few  days  surren- 
dered. On  the  20th  of  October,  a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between  the 
republicans  and  the  English,  in  which  though  the  event  was  not  de- 
cisive, the  loss  was  considerable.  The  duke  of  York  now  crossing  the 
Waal,  fell  back  to  Nimeguen,  and  thither  the  French  multitudes  soon 
followed.  The  British  army  was  posted  to  the  left  of  Nimeguen, 
and  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  town,  where  batteries  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonade  and  bombardment.  On  the  4th  of  November  a 
sortie  was  made  in  the  night.  The  troops  employed  in  the  sally  were 
about  three  thousand  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Dutch ;  and  their  ob- 
ject was  to  destroy  the' batteries  which  were  newly  constructed  to  annoy 
the  city.  It  appears  that  the  French  were  by  some  means  informed  of 
this  design,  and  were  prepared  to  obstruct  its  execution.  The  conflict 
was  extremely  obstinate,  but  our  troops  wer6  victorious,  though  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  British  general,  however,  from  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy,  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Nimeguen.  Philip- 
pine on.the  Scheldt  also  surrendered  :  the  French  army  on  the  right  was 
fast  advancing,  and  after  the  victories  over  the  Austrians  laid  siege  io 
Maestricht.  This  city  stood  a  regular  investment  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  During  this  month  the  republicans  carried  on  their  approaches, 
and  whilst  their  parallels  were  forming  constructed  their  batteries.  They 
repeatedly  summoned  the  town  to  surrender ;  this  denunciation  having 
on  the  30th  been  made  in  vain,  the  besiegers  began  to  pour  a  most  dreadful 
shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  all  their  works,  with  whiob  they  had  sar- 
ronnded  the  place.  This  fire,  lasting  during  the  whole  of  tiie  night,  de- 
molished many  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  wounded  and  killed 
gfeat  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  During  three  days  this  destructive 
assault  eontinued  :  the  governor  at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  roagistrales  and  people,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  general  Kle- 
ber,  and  the  city  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  November.  After  the  cap- 
ttnre  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestricht,  the  operations  were  inactive  daring 
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Uie  rest  of  the  month.  But  the  troops^  though  not  engaged  in  battlecr, 
were  exposed  to  the  severest  hardships.  The  winter  began  with  extreme 
severity :  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for 
encounterinfr  a  winter  campaign,  which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  time  to 
make  adequate  provision.  In  a  country  so  much  colder  and  damp- 
er than  Britain,  that  season  far  exceeded  its  usual  rigour.  The  conse- 
quence was  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  soldiers,  augmented  by  the 
want  of  remedies  and  medical  assistance  sufficient  for  such  an  unexpect- 
ed prevalence  of  distemper.  It  is  probable  from  the  inaction  of  the 
French  at  this  time,  that  they  laboured  under  similar  evils.  Fresh  and 
numerous  re-enforcements,  however,  arriving,  enabled  them  in  December 
to  proceed  with  their  operations.  On  the  7th  of  this  month  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  in  four  raHs,  from  Nimeguen  ;  two 
of  the  rails  were  sunk  by  the  English  forces,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
opposite  side,  near  the  village  of  Lant ;  one  floated  to  the  side  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  only  one  of  the  four  regained  that  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  republicans.  On  the  11th  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
and  with  better  success :  they  crossed  the  river  above  Nimeguen  and 
near  the  canal,  in  boats  and  on  rafts  to  the  number  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  Another  detachment,  however,  attempting  the  passage  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  About-  the  middle  of  December  the 
frost  became  extremely  intense,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Maese  and  the 
Waal  were  frozen  over.  On  the  27th  the  army  crossed  the  river ;  the 
duke  of  York  had,  together  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  Dutch  to  such  energetic  resistance  as  had  formerly  saved  their 
country  from  French  invaders ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  were  totally  changed.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Dutch  were  now  unwilling  to  oppose  the  French,  and  most  of  the 
rest  conceived  opposition  hopeless.  The  exhortations  of  the  princes 
were,  therefore,  altogether  unavailing  ;  and  the  duke  of  York  consider- 
ed all  efforts  as  useless  to  save  a  people  not  desirous  of  saving  them- 
selves. Seeing  military  exertions  unlikely  to  be  farther  useful  in  that 
country,  he  returned  to  England.  The  remaining  foroes  were  now  in- 
trusted to  the  command  of  general  Walmoden ;  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  the  enemy  to  repass  the  Waal.  For  this  purpose  ten  battalions 
of  British  infantry,  with  six  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  commanded  by 
major-general  Dundas,  assisted  by  four  squadrons  and  four  battalions  of 
Hessians,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  infantry, 
and  a  thousand  horse,  advanced  in  three  columns.  At  day-break  on  the 
30th  of  December,  attacking  a  great  body  of  French  at  the  village  of 
Thuil,  they  carried  it  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  republicans  across 
the  river.  This  success,  however,  was  only  temporary  ;  the  English  ar- 
my was  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  climate  and  season  rapidly  de- 
creasing. Private  liberality  was  added  to  public  expenditure  in  sending 
plentiful  supplies  of  flannel  waistcoats,  and  other  fences  against  the  cold  ; 
but  the  inclemency  of  the  frosts  was  superior  to  every  expedient ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  army  was  overcome  with  sickness.  According  to  the 
reports  of  officers  who  were  engaged  in  this  dreadful  service,  the  profes- 
sional attention  bestowed  upon  the  sick  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
effectual  discharge  of  that  momentous  duty.*    In  the  month  of  January 

•  Tht  detail!  en  this  aubjccT«  not  once  or  twice  mentioned,  bttt  very  frequently 
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Che  French  again  crossed  the  Waal  with  seveniy  thousand  men.  This 
formidable  host  attacked  the  remains  of  the  British  army,  aad  compelled 
them,  though  still  making  the  most  gallant  resistance,  to  retire.  Withont 
tents,  and  unable  to  procure  cantonments,  the  distressed  heroes  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night,  in  this  severe  season,  in  the  open  tobacco  sheds, 
or  under  the  canopy  of  an  inclement  sky.  The  Dutch  now  urged  the 
stadtholder  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  French,  and  finding  him  unwil- 
ling, their  provinces  and  towns  successively  oftered  terms  to  the  republi* 
cans,  which  were  accepted.  Zealand,  and  soon  after  Holiand,  entered 
into  a  capitulation.  The  stadtholder  with  much  difficulty  escaped  from 
the  Hague  with  his  family,  sought  and  found  refuge  in  England  :  by  the 
beginning  of  February  the  provinces  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
French.  As  the  republicans  now  possessed  all  the  country  between  the 
British  army  and  the  coast  of  Holland,  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  in  that 
direction ;  they,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  take  a  much  more  circuitous 
route  towards  the  north  coast  of  Germany.  They  repeatedly  occupied 
strong  positions,  not  with  the  vain  intention  of  making  a  stand  against 
three  times  their  number,  but  to  secure  their  retreat.  Therein  they  had 
ajso  to  encounter  many  other  difficulties.  The  partial  thaws  which  oc* 
caaionaliy  took  place  only  served  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  troops, 
from  the  floods  which  succeeded  these  alterations  in  the  temperature,  and 
either  impeded  their  progress,  or  obliged  the  soldiers  to  wade  through 
torrents  of  mud  and  water,  which  sometimes  reached  even  to  their  knap- 
Mciuu  In  this  dreadftil  situation  they  were  obliged  to  continue  their 
mftrch,  or  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.  Afler  a  route  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  annals  of  military  hardship,  the  exhausted  remains  of  our 
army  arrived  at  Bremen ;  and  having  halted  for  some  weeks,  they  em- 
barked for  England. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  the  British  expedition  to  the 
continent :  so  httle  did  the  expenses,  preparations,  and  military  equip- 
ments of  two  years  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  underta- 
ken. Britain  had  gone  to  war  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
Butch  navigation:  instead  of  one  river,  the  whole  seven  provinces  were 
now  commanded  by  the  republicans.  She  had  gone  to  war  to  prevent 
French  aggrandizement :  one  campaign  had  given  France  an  accession 
of  territory  fertile,  productive,  and  opulent,  far  surpassing  all  the  con- 
quests of  her  most  ambitious  and  successful  monarchs. 

In  Italy  and  S|>ain  the  republicans  were  successful  as  far  as  they  em- 
ployed their  eiforts:  their  exertions,  however,  in  Piedmont  were  not 
important.  On  the  confines  of  Spain,  they  made  rapid  advances :  the 
Spanish  government  attempted  to  raise  the  subjects  in  mass  :  but  this 
was  an  expedient  that  could  succeed  only  in  countries  where  the  people, 
either  being  or  conceiving  theinselves  free,  were  inspirited  by  the  ardour 
of  liberty. 

From  such  an  issue  to  the  efforts  of  the  ronfederation,  persons  that 
did  not  exactly  consider  the  specific  case  might  very  naturally  draw  un* 

repeated  through  the  periodical  works  of  the  time,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly,  and  never  contradicted,  charge  the  medical  department  with  extreme 
negligence.  But  candour  roust  admit,  that  the  prevalence  of  distemper  waa 
niacb  greater  than  was  to  be  foreseen  or  expected  when  the  medical  appoint- 
menta  were  made,  and  that  therefore  a  less  rnimite  attention  could  be  bestowed 
OH  every  individual  patient  than  the  case  required. 
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just  inferences.  Such  might  conclude,  that  because  the  combination  ia 
question  had  been  unsuccessful,  that  no  future  union  for  suppressing 
dangerous  ambition  could  be  successful,  and  therefore  that  the  attempt 
would  be  vain.  Were  a  concert  to  be  proposed  for  reducing  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  France,  the  events  of  1794  might  be  quoted  as  warnings 
that  the  scheme  would  be  impracticable ;  and  assuredly  the  same  means 
and  conduct  in  similar  circumstances  would  be  unavailmg.  If  the  con- 
tinental powers,  pretending  to  join,  were  really  to  pursue  difierent  and 
even  contrary  objects ;  and  if  the  French  were  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  which,  during  their  republican  enthusiasm,  animated  and  invigorat- 
ed their  exertions,  the  issue  would  certainly  be  discomiiture  to  the 
nominal  coalition  of  really  discordant  parts.  But  if  they  were  to  unite 
in  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  pursue  an  object  which  many  might  think 
more  important  for  their  ultimate  safety  than  paltry  indemnities ;  and  if 
it  were  to  happen  that  they  had  not  to  contend  against  enthusiasm,  but 
torpid  indifference,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  events  of  1794 
would  be  repeated.  Even  respecting  Holland  singly,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hasty  to  deduce  a.  general  conclusion  from  the  untoward  issue 
of  this  disastrous  campaign.  The  reduction  of  Holland  did  not  arise 
merely  from  the  arms  of  Pichegni,  but  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Dutch 
themselves.  The  majority  of  them  were  democratical,  and  received  the 
French  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with  gratitude  and  joy,  as  their 
deliverers  and  brothers^  They  might  have  withstood  Pichegru,  when 
assisted  by  the  gallant  English,  as  without  any  assistance  they  withstood 
Turenne  and  Conde  ;  and  with  much  less  aid  they  discomfited  Alva  and 
Parma.  The  Dutch  have  clearly  manifested,  that,  if  they  exert  them- 
selves, no  foreign  power  can  keep  their  country  in  subjection,  or  even 
dependence.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  they  choose  to  assert  their 
independence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  successful ;  when- 
ever they  have  tho  will  they  have  the  power  to  be  free. 

Signal  as  had  been  the  disasters  of  the  British  armies  on  the  continent, 
where  she  acted  alone,  unincumbered  with  allies,  and  on  her  appropri- 
ate theatre,  her  success  was  momentous,  and  her  glory  transcendent. 
In  the  choice  of  naval  commanders,  our  minister,  through  the  war,  has 
uniformly  considered  instrumentality ;  fitness  for  discharging  the  duties, 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  appointment.  The  various  com- 
mands, supreme  and  subordinate,  were  conferred  on  professional  ability 
and  character.  Three  powerful  armaments  were  prepared  for  ttie  cam- 
paign of  1794:  one,  under  lord  Hood,  commanded  the  Mediterranean, 
reduced  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and  protected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Italy ;  a  second,  under  sir  John  Jervis,  with  a  military  force  headed  by 
sir  Charles  Grey,  reduced  Martinico,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucie,  and  some 
parts  of  St.  Domingo.  But  the  most  illustrious  monument  of  British 
naval  glory  was  raised  by  earl  Howe.  During  the  preceding  part  of  the 
war,  France,  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiority  to  Great  Britain,  had 
hitherto  confined  her  exertions  to  cruisers  and  small  squadrons  for  bar- 
rassing  our  trade.  In  the  month  of  May  the  French  were  induced  to 
depart  from  this  system  of  naval  warfare.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  a 
convoy  daily  expected  from  America,  conveying  an  immense  supply  of 
com  and  flour,  of  naval  stores  and  colonial  productions,  the  Brest  fleet, 
amotmting  to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  ventured  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  rear  admiral  Villaret*     Lord  Howe  expecting  the  same  con- 
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▼oy,  went  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  28th  of  May  h« 
descried  the  enemy  to  windward.  Admiral  Palsey  in  the  evening  gave 
signal  to  the  vanmost  ships  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear.  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour  Conway  attacked  the  Revolutionnaire  of  120  guns,  and  heing 
soon  supported  by  captain  Parker  of  the  Audacious,  so  damaged  the 
enemy's  ship  that  she  struck  ;  but  escaping  during  Uie  night,  she  was 
towed  into  Rochefort.  The  next  morning  the  fleets  resumed  tKe  con- 
flict, but  the  intermission  of  a  thick  fog  prevented  its  continuance.  The 
fog  lasted  that  and  the  greater  part  of  the  two  following  days.  The  sun 
occasionally  breaking  through  the  mist,  showed  to  each  other  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fleets ;  and  lord  Howe  employed  this  time  in  roost  masterly 
manoeuvres  to  obtain  the  weather-gage,  that  he  might  compel  them  to 
fight  when  the  atmosphere  should  clear,  and  at  length  he  succeeded. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  the  fog  being  dispersed,  our  admiral,  from  his  for- 
mer excellent  dispositions,  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  French 
to  battle.  Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  our  fleet  advanced 
in  a  close  and  compact  line :  the  enemy,  finding  an  engagement  una- 
voidable, received  our  onset  with  their  accustomed  valour.  A  close  and 
desperate  engagement  ensued,  presenting  the  French  as  combatants 
worthy  of  occupying  the  naval  heroism  of  England.  The  Montague  of 
130  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  having  ventured  to  encounter  the 
Queen  Charlotte  of  100,  was,  in  less  than  an  hour,  compelled  to  fly  :  the 
other  ships  of  the  same  division  seeing  all  eflbrts  ineffectual  against 
British  prowess,  endeavoured  to  follow  the  flying  admiral ;  ten,  however, 
were  so  crippled  that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest ;  but  many 
of  the  Briti^  ships  were  so  damaged  that  some  of  these  disabled  ships 
of  the  enemy  efi*ected  their  escape.  Six  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  admiral,  and  were  brought  safe  into  Portsmouth,  viz :  La  Juste 
of  80  guns.  La  Sans  Pareille  of  80  guns,  L'Amerique  74,  L'Achille  74, 
L'Impetueux  74,  and  Northumberland  74 :  these,  with  Le  Yengeur, 
which  was  sunk,  made  the  whole  loss  of  the  French  amount  to  seven 
ships  of  the  line.  The  victorious  ships  arrived  safe  in  harbour  with  their 
prizes :  the  crews,  officers,  and  admiral  were  received  with  those  grate- 
ful thanks  and  high  applauses  which  Britain  never  fails  to  bestow  on  her 
conquering  heroes.  Earl  Howe  was  by  all  ranks  and  parties  extolled 
for  his  tactical  skill,  steady  perseverance,  and  determined  courage ;  first, 
in  forcing  the  enemy,  after  every  evasion,  to  a  close  action ;  and  then  in 
obtaining  so  signal  an  advantage  over  a  fleet  superior  in  its  number  of 
ships  and  of  men,  as  well  as  in  size  and  weight  of  metal.*  The  year 
1794,  surpassing  in  disaster  by  land  the  unfortunate  1777|  or  1781,;^  by 
sea  equalled  the  glories  of  1759. 

•  See  Macfarlane'ii  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  461. 
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Intemsl  •ffairi  of  Fnnce. — The  CoMe]iers.^-The  tenure  of  Bobespierre's  ty- 
r»nnv,  th^  fear  of  foreif^n  enemies, — A  powerful  party  quickly  formed  against 
hiir.l-.1)oomed  to  death.— I'erishes  on  the  scaffold. — His  most  iniquitous  de- 
crees rescinded  -—Jacobin  clubs  entirely  abolished.-— tHiwrnnf^  of  social  order 
begrin  to  re-appear  in  France. — Britain.— -I'rials  for  treMOn— Edinburgh — Watt 
and  Downic.— WaH's  conspiracy  not  treason  by  the  letter  of  Edward  IlL's 
statute*— treason  by  the  judicial  interpretationof  that  statute. — Condemned  and 
auifers  death. — Alleg^ed  plot  to  assassinate  the  king — the  allegation  supported 
by  no  proof — Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  and  John  Thelwal, 
for  high  treason. — Ability  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.— -Extraordinary  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  firskine.— The  accused  are  respectively  acquitted.— Riots  io  the 
metropolis.— Meeting  of  parliament.— Mr  JPitt  augura  the  downfall  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  France  from  the  exhaustion  of  her  finances.— Opposition  con- 
tends, that  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  the  French  would  discover  new  resour- 
ces, and  alleges  France  to  be  returning  to  social  order. — ^Discussion  respecting 
the  practicability  of  negotiation. — Sentiments  and  reasons  c^  the  wbigs  who 
had  separated  from  Mr.  Fox.— Motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of 
the  war,  and  state  of  the  nation — is  negatived- — Parliamentary  provisions  for 
the  approaching  campaign. — Loan  to  the  emperor. — Supplies. — Taxes. — Plan 
of  Mr  Pitt  for  manning  the  navy.^plan  of  Mr.  Windham  for  the  improvement 
of  the  militia. — Discussion  of  the  late  acquittals— Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company. — Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  princess  CaroUne  of 
Brunswick. — Provision  for  the  establishment  of  their  royal  highnesses.— A r* 
rangf  ment  for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts. — Application  from  the  West 
India  merchants.— Motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
—is  negatived.— Termination  of  Hastings's  trial  by  an  honourable  acquittal.-Mr. 
Pitt  declares  his  majesty's  willingness  to  make  peace,  if  attainable  with  seeurtty, 
without  regard  to  th^  form  of  the  French  government.— Irish  affairs.— Lord 
Fitzwilliam  viceroy.— Misunderstanding  between  ministers  and  him  concerning 
the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  powers^.he  is  recalled  and  succeeded  by  lord 
Camden.— Internal  affairs  of  France— The  government  of  Robespierre  tlie 
lowest  abyss  of  revolutionary  anarchy.— Conimcncing  return  of  social  ordcr.-^- 
Constitution  of  1795 — two  councils,  and  an  exectttive  .directory  of  five.— French 
politicians  now  convinced,  that  a  control  of  estates  is  necessai-y. — Death  of  the 
late  king's  son. 

When  the  victories  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands  removed  their 
apprehenpinns  from  foreign  enemies,  their  attention  was  ttirned  to  in- 
ternal tyranny.  After  the  jacobins  had  triumphed  over  the  Girondists, 
*  they  wer(^  themselves  divided  into  two  parties.  A  division  in  opposi- 
tion to  llohe.<<pierr6  was  beaded  by  Hehert,  and  called  the  faction  of 
the  Cordeliers ;  these  men  carried  }acobini.sm  to  anaextremity  that  even 
Robespierre  himself  did  not  approve,  especially  when  he  had  made 
such  strides  to  single  despotism.  In  the  frantic  wildness  of  their 
civil  aiui  political  doctrines,  they  somewhat  resembled  the  fifth  monar* 
chy  men  of  this  country.  They  proposed,  without  any  exception,  equal- 
ization of  property,  and  a  community  in  every  kind  of  goods  or  de- 
airable  objects :  but  in  point  of  relig;ious  doctrines  they  were  totallj 
difierenti  or  rather  their  frenzy  took  a  quite  contrary  direction.     The 
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English  anarchists  were  possessed  with  the  madness  of  fanaticisn,  the 
French  with  the  madness  of  atheism.  Their  inculcations  of  univenal 
equality  by  no  means  suited  Robespieire,  they  were  arrested  at  his  in* 
stance^  accused,  and  put  to  death.  Anacharsts  C loots,  one  of  the 
number,  preached  to  his  fellow  sufferers  atheism  on  the  scafibid,  and 
died  blaspheming  his  God.  The  associates  of  Robespierre  next  foHow* 
ed:  fear  and  envy  doomed  Danton  to  the  scaffold.  The  tenure  of 
Robespierre's  despotism  was  the  alarms  of  the  people :  and  as  these 
decreased,  his  power  decaye<L  Rapidly  susceptible  in  all  their  impres- 
sions, the  French  peopla  no  sooner  began  to  consider  the  atrocities 
which  he  had  been  perpetrating,  than  they  became  enraged  against  the 
tyrant ;  his  enemies  stimulated  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  suggested 
that  he  desired  to  establish  himself  as  dictator.  Fear,  the  most  strongly 
operative  of  his  two  ruling  passions,  now  goaded  the  tyrant  to  fresh  pro- 
scriptions :  he  had  still  the  armed  force  of  Paris  under  his  command, 
but  he  found  that  it  was  imbibing  the  sentiments  of  his  adversaries.  £u- 
countering  danger,  his  timidity  palsied  his  usual  sagacity.  Billaud 
Yarennes  publicly  accused  him  in  the  convention  ;*  Barrere,  his  artful 
and  versatile  associate,  perceived  that  his  dominion  was  drawing  to  an 
end,  and  supported  the  accusation.  Robespierre  finding  so  powerful  a 
party  to  be  formed  for  his  destruction,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  violent 
anarchists  in  his  favour,  and  imputed  the  charges  against  him  to  the 
machinations  of  loyalists  and  English :  but  his  efforts  being  destitute  of 
firmness  and  courage,  were  totally  inefficient:  When  he  repaired  to  the 
convention,  Tallien  rose,  and  in  a  vehement  speech,  painted  in  the 
most  vivid  colours  all  the  atrocities  under  which  France  had  groaned  and 
of  which  he  regarded  Robespierre  as  the  principal  author.  He  recapit»* 
lated  the  manifold  details  of  his  bloody  tyranny,  all  the  crimes  he  had 
authorised,  the  atrocious  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  and  the 
victims  which  he  had  sacrificed,  earnestiy  endeavoured  to  make  the  con- 
vention blush  at  so  disgraceful  a  slavery,  and  turning  towards  the  bust  of 
Bratus,  invoked  his  genius,-  and  drawing  forth  a  dagger  from  his  girdle, 
he  swore  that  he  would  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  Robespierre,  if  the 
representatives  of  the  people  had  not  the  courage  to  order  his  arrestation, 
and  to  break  their  chains.'f  The  tyrant  tried  to  reply,  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  be  heard ;  the  convention  doomed  him  and  his  cliief  associates 
to  imprisonment;  Attempts  were  made  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  bis 
behalf;  but  his  own  cowardice  prevented  8ucce8S.|  Finding  that  all 
was  lost,  Robespierre  shot  himself  with  a  pistol :  but  the  justice  of 
heaven  would  not  suffer  the  scafibld  to  be  deprived  of  so  merited  a  vic- 
tim ;  his  wound  rendered  his  punishnrant  more  lingering  and  tormenting. 
During  the  twenty- four  hours  which  preceded  his  execution,  he  beheld 
the  universal  joy  inspired  by  his  downfall,  and  the  horror  which  bis  per- 
son excited ;  he  heard  the  reproaches  of  bis  colleagues,  whom  he  ha3 
abased,  and  over  whom  he  had  tyrannized ;  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  vic- 
tims whotn  he  still  wished  to  strike ;  and  the  imprecations  of  the  whole 
people,  whom  be  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  deceived  and  oppressed. 
An  object  of  public  execration,  no  kind  remembrance  to  strengthen  his 
courage,  no  friend  by  his  tears  to  soften  his  torments,  he  was  compelled 

*  Segar,  111.  It 6.    Otridip^'i  Annual. Register,  sndNew  Annnal  Jlegistcr, 
1794.  t  Segur,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  4  Segur,  vol  iii.  p.  118. 
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to  appear  before  that  revolutionary  tribunal,  by  which  his  fury  had  con- 
demned his  own  accomplices.  He  was  led  to  ^  scaffold,^  with  his  bro- 
ther, Couth  on,  Saint  Just,  and  Lebas,  his  colleagues,  Henriot  hia 
general,  and  the  members  of  the  rebellious  communes.*  An  immense 
crowd  followed  him,  reproached  him  with  his  crimes  and  his  baseness, 
loaded  him  with  outrages,  and  announced  to  him,  by  their  acclamations, 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  which  would  place  him  in  the  list  of  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  tyrants.  The  executioner,  tearing  off  with  vio* 
lence  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  drew  from  him  a  hideous 
shriek,  exposed  him  for  some  time  to  the  eager  looks  of  vengeance  and 
hatred,  and  at  last  despatched  him  by  a  death  as  infamous  as  his  life. 

Robespierre  attained  his  power  neither  by  extraordinary  abilities  nar 
intrepid  courage.  All  government  and  subordination  being  destroyed, 
the  mere  brutal  force  of  the  mob  was  paramount ;  and  he  rose  by  the 
adaptation  of  his  manners  to  the  lawless  rabble,  and  the  coincidence  of 
his  disposition  with  the  predominant  savageness  of  infuriated  passion. 
Terror  for  a  time  maintained  the  supremacy  of  this  monster.  Fearing 
and  envying  all- excellence,  he  employed  his  dominion  in  the  destruction 
not  only  of  eminent  and  able  men,  but  the  very  qualities  which  lead  to 
distinction.  The  sway  of  such  a  wretch,  though  only  temporary,  is  a 
warning  lesson  to  abilities  and  genius  enamoured  of  revolution,  ihaX  by 
succeeding  in  its  projects  it  is  eventually  a  ladder  for  exalting  the  most 
execrable  and  contemptible  of  mankind*  Robespierre  having  thus  ex- 
perienced THE  MERITED   DOOM  OP   TTRANNT,  the    COnveUtion    pUTSUCd 

measures  which  tended  to  alleviate  the  mischiefs  that  had  accrued  from 
the  reign  of  atrocity,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  system  of  ter- 
rorism. 

The  banished  and  imprisoned  remains  of  the  Gironde  pafty  were  re- 
called or  released,  the  most  flagrant  and  infamous  of  Robespierre's 
decrees  were  rescinded,  mviolability  was  restored  to  the  members  of  the 
convention ;  and,  to  crown  the  salutary  changes,  the  jsjcobin  club,  that 
perennial  source  of  anarchy  and  every  flagrant  enormity  was  abolished. 
From  this  moment  terror  by  degrees  ceased  to  rule  over  France,  and  the 
dawnings  of  social  order  began  to  re-appear :  religion  again  lifled  up  her 
hallowed  voice,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  better  days  seemed  to  open  to 
France. 

The  internal  events  which  chiefly  attracted  the  public  attention  in  1794, 
were  the  trials  for  treason,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  a  person  named  Robert  Watt,  being  a  member  of 
some  of  the  corresponding  societies,  had  offered  himself  to  government 
as  a  spy  and  an  informer,  but  not^btaining  from  the  officers  of  the  crown 
the  sum  which  he  expected  and  required,  he  seriously  projected  to  seize 
by  force  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  banks,  and  the  excise  oflice ;  also 
the  persons  of  the  lord  provost,  and  of  the  judges  civil  and  criminal. 
This  project  he  Communicated  in  a  paper  to  one  Downie,  a  mechanic, 
and  several  other  members  of  the  societies.  Downie  appeared  to  ac- 
cede, hut  the  others  rejected  the  proposal,  and  one  of  them  being  him- 
self a  spy,  gave  information  to  government :  Watt  and  Downie  were 
apprehended  and  tried. 

•  Segur,  vol,  iii.  p.  120. 
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By  the  union,  the  treason  laws  of  England  extend  to  Scotland.  Watt's 
eonduct  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  khig,  which 
though  not  treason  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  had  been  usually  rec- 
koned treason  by  judges  interpreting  that  statute,  as  we  have  already 
observed.*  The  president  of  the  court  of  session  was  head  ofa  special 
commission  appointed  to  try  these  persons,  and,  in  his  charge,  adopted 
the  judicial  construction,!  instead  of  the  legislative  definition :  he  de* 
scribed  the  crime  to  be  treason,  the  jury  admitted  his  explanation,  and 
as  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was  unquestionable,  brought  their  verdict 
guilty.  The  defence  set  up  for  the  prisoner  acknowledged  most  profli- 
gate baseness,  hut  pretended  that  he  had  proposed  the  plan  to  procure 
accomplices,  that  he  might  inform  again«t  them,  and  betray  their  coun< 
sels.  His  most  plausible  defence  would  have  been  the  irrelevancy  of  the 
charge,  and  his  counsel  might  have  alleged,  that  the  decisions  of  judges 
militating  against  the  express  definition  of  a  statute,  did  not  constitute 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  treason  law  then  stood,  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  wasnot  one  of  its  clauses :  on  this  ground,  however,  Watt  did  not 
insist.  Downie  was  also  condemned,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  and 
being  found  to  be  mbled  by  ignorance  rather  than  prompted  by  malignity, 
received  a  pardon ;  but  Watt  was  executed. 

About  this  time  the  pubhc  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  plot 
to  assassinate  the  king.  The  persons  accused  of  this  nefarious  intent 
were  Le  Maitre,  a  watch-maker's  apprentice ;  Higgins,  a  chymist's  ap- 
prentice ;  and  Smith,  who  kept  a  book-stall :  the  accuser  was  Upton, 
also  a  watch-maker's  apprentice.  According  to  this  person^s  account, 
an  instrument  was  to  have  been  formed 'like  a  walking  stick,  in  the  stick 
there  was  to  be  a  brass  tube,  through  which  one  of  the  conspirators  was 
to  blow  a  poisoned  dart  at  his  majesty,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  after- 
wards determined.  Such  mischievous  machinations  had  really  been  dis- 
covered, and  so  many  more  were  believed,  that  the  nation  in  general  was 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  great  numbers  swallowed  this  improbable  and 
absurd  story.  The  men  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  ministers,  afler 
investigating  the  evidence,  found  it  so  contradictory  and  incredible,  that 
the  alleged  conspirators  were  set  at  liberty. 

But  the  accused  persons  who  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  par- 
ties, and  drew  the  public  attention  from  the  successes  of  the  French, 
were  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke,  Tfaelwal  and  their  fellow  prisoners  in  the 
Tower.  During  the  greater  part  of  summer  and  autumn  thev  had  been 
kept  in  close  confinement.  In  September  a  special  commission  was  w^ 
pointed,  and  in  October  opened  by  the  lord  chief  justice  Eyre,  who,  in 
a  charge  to  the  grand  jory^  appeared  to  consider  the  alleged  facts,  as,  if 
proved,  amounting  to  high  treason.;];  The  grand  jury  forming  the  same 
opinion,  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home 
Tooko,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Stewart  Kydd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Thomas  War- 
dell,  Thomas  Holcrofl,  John  Ritcher,  Matthew  More,  John  Thelwal, 
R.  ]Hodson,  and  John  Baxter.  John  Martin,  attorney,  was  afterwards 
indicted  in  a  separate  bill.     On  the  2Sth  of  October  the  trial  of  Thomas 

*  See  the  account  of  lord  Loiis:hboroiic:h's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  after  the 

riots  of  irso. 

t  Sec  lord  president  CampbelPi  charge  to  the  jury  of  Edinburgh  in  August, 
1794. 

i  See  jndge  Eyre's  charge  lollic  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  in  Ocober,  1794. 
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Htrdy  began :  tbe  cborge  eoosisted  of  niiie  ot^  acts,  the  tubatance  ot 
which  waa^  that  the  accused  liad  conspired  to  cocapaas  the  king's  death, 
hy  a  conspiracy  to  hold  a  convention,  which  should  overturn  govenunent ; 
and  thus  had  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  and  to  excite  rebd- 
Hon  against  his  government,  and  that  they  had  procured  arms  for  that 
purpose*  The  legal  amount  of  the  charge  therefore,  was,  a  conspiracy 
against  the  constitution  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  A  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  is  not  treason  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  IlL  though  it  had  been  construed  as  treason  by  many  inter- 
preters of  that  statute.  The  evidence  against  Mr*  Hardy  was  partly 
written,  partly  oral.  Many  of  the  papers  chai^ged  as  treasonable,  bald 
been  communicated  to  the  public  in  advertisements,  and  none  of  them 
were  pecuHar  te  him,  but  common  to  the  whole  corresponding  society, 
in  the  name  of  which  he  acted  as  secretary;  and  none  of  them  by  any 
reasonable  construction  could  amount  to  treason.  The  oral  evidence 
consisted  of  two  classes  of  men ;  the  first,  respectable  persons  of  un- 
questionable and  unquestioned  veracity ;  the  second,  of  hired  spieS|  of 
course  deserving  no  credit  on  their  own  account,  but  to  be  believed  or 
not  according  to  the  congruity  of  their  testimony  with  other  circum- 
stances. The  evidence  of  the  first  class  proved  little  but  what  was  more 
strongly  expressed  in  the  written  documents ;  tbe  evidence  of  the  second 
set,  though  very  prompt*  in  general  assertion,  yet,  when  by  interroga- 
tion chained  down  to  specific  facts,  whatever  they  advanced,  maintained 
nothing  stronger  than  what  had  appeared  from  the  manuscripts  and 
printed  papers.  The  project  of  holcUng  a  convention  indeed  was  proved, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  purpose  was  treasonable ;  and  the 
general  result  was,  that  the  corresponding  society,  and  Mr.  llardy  as 
its  secretary,  had  been  active  in  conduct  of  a  seditious  tendencyi  a  pro- 
position very  well  known  before,  but  totally  irrelative  to  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  a  period  unprecedented  in  the  h^ 
tory  of  capital  prosecutions.  The  attorney-general,  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail,  not  only  laudable  but  necessary  in  his  professional  situation, 
spoke  for  nine  hours,  and  liKsplayed  that  candour  of  construction  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  he  has  uniformly  naanifested  in  the  succes- 
sive stations  that  he  has  been  called  to  filLf  The  prisoner's  defence 
was  ietrusted  to  two  counsellors,  both  of  distinguished  ability.  Thd  one 
was  Mr.  Gibba,  eminent  £br  extent  and  precision  of  legal  knowledge,  for 
clear  and  logical  pleading,  who  acquired  very  high  reputation  by  hia 
efforts.  The  other  was  the  honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  though 
little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  bred  up  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
for  sixteen  years  he  had  been  £he  shining  ornament  of  the  English  bar, 
and  exalted  the  judicial  eloquence  of  his  country  to  an  equality  with  the 
best  exertions  of  either  Greece  or.  Rome ;  and  if  in  the  Pitts,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan,  these  realms  presented  rivals  to  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  in  deliberative  eloquence,  they  raised  a  rival  to  the  best  pleading 
of  Cicero  in  the  judicial  efforts  of  Mr.  Erskine.  With  professional 
knowledge  and  science,  this  celebrated  orator  embodied  a  wide  range  of 
history  add  hterature,  and  a  thorough  conversancy  with  human  life,  mo- 
ral and  political  philosophy :  such  attainments,  invigorated  by  genius, 

•  Sec  evidence  of  Groves,  Lingham,  Gonling,  and  Taylor,  ib  Gurney'a  ac- 
count of  the  Btate  triab,  1794,  f  Sec  slate  trials^ 
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and  adorned  -with  perauasive  grace,  sp<ike  through  the  heads  to  tb^ 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  in  the  most  inaprcssive  eloquence.  His  exhibition 
on  this  trial,  not  inferior  to  Tully's  defence  of  JMilo,  constituted  a  hrilli- 
ant  epoch  in  the  oratory  of  the  British  bar. 

The  jury  having  maturely  weighed  the  Jaw,  allegations,  and  proofs, 
returned  a  verdict,  not  guilty.  The  acquittal  of  Hardy  gave  very  ge- 
neral satisfitetion :  impartial  friends  of  tbe  king  and  constitution  were 
aware,  that  the  best  security  of  those  was  the  upright  administration  of 
law  even  towards  then-  enemies ;  and  were  pleased  that  a  penon  was 
acquitted,  whose  proven  acts  had  not  contravened  the  statutes  whicli 
only  established  the  crime  of  treason.  Many  who  thought  highly  of  the 
roinistera,  yet  did  not  wish  liberty,  property  and  life  to  be  so  much  in 
their  power,  as  at  their  instance  to  sul^ect  freebom  Britons  to  capital 
punishment  upon  such  vague  and  circuitous  construction.  The  verdict 
in  favour  of  Hardy  was  considered  as  a  very  favourable  omen  to  the 
others  who  ihould  be  tried.  After  the  intermission  of  several  days* 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to  the  bar*  The  evidence  (or  the  crown» 
written  and  oral^  consisted  of  neariy  the  same  materials  that  had  been 
already  presented  on  the  trial  of  Hardy.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
present  defendant  had  been  much  more  guarded  and  moderate  than  most 
of  the  other  votaries  of  reform,  and  had  censured  them  as  exceeding  wise 
and  reasonable  bounds.  He  indeed  appears  never  to  have  approved  of 
amiual  parliaments  or  universal  suffrage ;  and  was  friendly  to  the  Consti- 
tution  of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  though  he  wished  a  change  in  the 
latter  branch,  which  he  conceived  would  render  it  less  liable  to  comip- 
tion.  No  treasonable  act  having  been  proved  against  the  accused,  the 
verdict  of  course  was,  not  guilty.  Mr;  Tooke  adduced,  as  exculpa** 
tory  evidence,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mn  Pitt,  and  others,  who  had 
been  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform.  The  questions  put  <o  these 
witnesses  did  not  tend  to  produce  any  defence  of  Mr.  Took e's  conduct, 
their  substance  related  to  the  share  taken  by  the  witnesses  themselves 
in  pariiamentary  reform  at  a  totally  different  period  ;  they  are  therefore 
to  be  considered  not  as  exculpations  of  the  defendant,  but  as  charges  of 
inconsistency  against  the  witnesses  themselves,  in  their  political  conduct. 
As.  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  depend  on  the  facts 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  might,  as  ministers,  either  acknowledge 
or  deny,  their  testimonies  could  answer  no  purpose  relative  to  the  charge, 
and  were  therefore  unnecessary  at  his  trial :  other  purposes,  however, 
their  adhibition  might  answer,  by  reminding  tbe  public,  that  they  who 
were  now  inimical  to  one  species  of  reform  had  once  been  favour- 
able to  another,  they  impressed  that  numerous  dass  which)  in  esti* 
mating  conduct  ot^en  disregards  circumstances,  with  an  opinion  that  the 
ministers  were  apostates.  The  call  upon  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  to  be  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke,  was  evidently  not 
a  measure  of  judicial  exculpation,  where  none  was  required,  but  a  poli- 
tical censure  which  bo  many  were  desirous  pf  heaping  upon  ministers. 
Tbe  pleadings  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Erskine  were  worthy  of  their  pre* 
ceding  efforts ;  but  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  a  very  powerful  counsel  in 
his  own  favour. 

After  Hiis  acquittal,  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of  November,  the 
attorney-general  declined  any  farther  prosecution  of  the  remaining  mem* 
bers  of  the  conatitutional  society ;  and  on  Monday  the  lat  of  December, 
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t  jury  being  iiii|»«iHiell9d  pro  fortM^  Messrs.  Booiiej,  Joyee^  Kydd» 
and  Hoioioftt  were  acquitted  ajuir  discharged.  Nmct  oame  the  trial  of 
Thelwrtl :  it  a{^>eared  £:oar~tEe  evidence  that,  in  his  conduct^  and  still 
more  in  his  eicpressions,  this  person  had  been  much  more  vit^nt  than 
the  two  others,  but  nothing  which  was  proved  against  him  amounting  to 
treason,  he  was  accordingly  acquitted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  any  of  these  individuals  as 
tiieir  acts  by  no  means  constituted  legal  guilt,  their  aeqiuttal  bearing  so 
high  testimony  to  the  purity  of  trial  by  juiy,  manifested  the  excellenee 
of  our  judicfiture,  in  constitution,  and  practice*  No  doctrine  can  be 
more  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  a  free  countiy  than  constructive 
treason,  and  none  has  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  English  law  more 
seterely  reprobated.  Constructive  treason  indeed  is  an  engine  of  tymn- 
ny,  under  whatever  forms  it  has  been  established.  When  the  anti-OMK 
narchical  party  predominated  in  England,  the  first  victim  of  its  uncon- 
trolled  injustice  sufieied  for  constructive  and  accumulated  treason.*  Earl 
Strafford,  however  morally  culpable,  or  politically  hurtful  his  conduct 
might  be,  was  not  legally  guilty  by  any  existing  law,  and  was  a  sacrifice 
to  party  rage.  Under  Charles  II.  Russel  and  Sydney,  by  constructive 
treason,  fell  victims  to  monarchical  tyranny.  Instances  have,  in  much 
mere  benignant  reigns,  occurred  of  men  suffering  from  wrested  interpreta- 
tions, when  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party ;  but  under  the  equitable  and 
enlightened  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  present  age,  whoever  might 
be  the  accusers,  the  accused  were  assured  of  strict  and  legal  justice. 

This  summer  there  was  great  disturbance  in-  the  capital  on  account  of 
vdlanies  and  cruelties  asserted  to  have  been  committed  in  houses  em- 
ployed for  enlisting  recruits.  It  was  affirmed,  that  various  persona  had 
been  kidnapped  to  these  abodes  and  confined  until  they  consented  to  be- 
come soldiers.  Some  discoveries  of  this  kind  having  been  made,  and 
many  more  having  been  reported,  the  populace  became  extremely  out- 
rageous, and  tiestroyed  various  houses  alleged  to  be  the  scenes  of  these 
atrocities.  After  being  violent  and  riotous  for  about  six  days,  the  fer- 
ment of  the  people  at  last  subsided. 

This  summer  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame* 
rica,  tending  powerfully  to  promote  the  political  amity  and  commercial 
benefit  of  both  countries.  Several  changes  took  place  in  adcninistration, 
making  room  for  the  whigs  who  had  seceded  from  Mr.  Fox  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war :  lord  FitzwilUam  was  made  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
the  duke  of  Portland  third  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Windham  secretary  at 
war,  and  earl  Spencer  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794 :  his  majesty's  speech 
urged  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  our  dis- 
appointments ;  and  augured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  alhes,  from  the 
progresnve  and  rapid  decay  of  French  resources,  and  the  instability  of 
every  part  of  that  unnatural  system.  The  Dutch  had,  he  obsi^rved,  from 
a  sense  of  present  difficulties,  made  overtures  for  peace  wilb  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  France :  but  no  established  government  could  derive  security 
from  such  a  negotiation.  The  most  effectual  means  had  therefore  been 
employed  for  the  farther  augmentation  of  the  forces ;  on  whose  valour^ 
as  well  as  on  the  .pi^lic  spirit  of  the  people,  his  majesty  professed  ho 

*  See  trial  of  lord  Strafford  i  Hume't  History^  vol.  iil  2.  and  Sute  TrialB. 
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had  the  utmost  reliance.  In  addition  to  the  argumenta  frequently  re- 
peated for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  miniflter  laid  great  stress  on 
the  exhaustion  of  the  French  finances*  By  a  very  copious  detail  of  their 
pecuoiaiy  proceedings,  illustrated  and  embeliished  by  his  usual  eloquence, 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  France  was  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and 
that  the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary  system  was  inevitable,  if  we  pressed 
them  with  vigour :  peace  would  be  totally  impolitic,  even  if  attaiinable ; 
and  with  the  present  rulers  it  could  not  be  permanent.  In  recommend- 
ing peace,  besides  dwelling  on  the  most  unfortunate  events  of  the  last 
campaign,  opposition  contended,  that  the  French  were  beginning  to 
retom  to  social  order ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  subduing  them  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  finances  were  chimerical.  What  were  the  proofs  of 
snch  a  failure  1  Was  it  their  extraordinary  energy  of-  efforts  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  clothing  and  provisions  1  The  causes  which  brought  a 
regularly  governed  state  to  the  last  period  of  its  military  exertions,  would, 
hy  no  means,  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  revolutionary  government, 
which  possessed  all  the  existing  means  and  resources  of  the  country. 
To  reduce  them  to  the  last  extremity,  there  must  be  no  land,  no  produc* 
tiona,  no  labourers,  no  soldiers,  in  short,  no  faculties  of  any  kind  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  territory.  France  had  been  driven  to  unprecedented 
exertions  by  an  enthusiasm,  the  efforts  of  which  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
federacy had  invigorated ;  their  being  such  a  spring  to  their  enterprise, 
all  calculations  of  resources  formed  on  usual  principles,  must  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Whatever  hopes  of  success  there  might  have  been 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  were  now  entirely  vanished ;  and  the 
eenfederacy  was  dissolved.  Besides,  let  ua  consider  the  success  of  our 
arms :  all  our  preparations,  financial  and  mititary,  had  been  totalljN  use- 
less. Why  should  we  carry  on  a  war  in  which  all  our  efforts  were  to  be 
wasted  ?  The  French  were  now  very  materially  changed :  the  terrible 
system  had  entirely  ceased  ;*  jacobinism,  so  hostile  to  this  country,  was 
destroyed,  and  moderation  was  at  least  the  assuo^tion  of  a  virtue,  which 
showed  the  real  opinion  of  the  people  of  France.  The  French  repub- 
licans were  now  probably  not  disinclined  to  peace ;  let  us  therefore  pro- 
pose a  negotiation.  Whether  successful -or  not,  it  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  this  country :  should  our  proffers  be  rejected,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  as  we  should  then  have  right  on  our  side,  every 
person  would  unite  in  co-operating  with  government  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  firmness,  in  what  then  would  be  a  just  and  necessary 
war.  It  was  replied,  that  the  disasters  of  the  conflict  arose  from  our 
allies :  wherever  we  had  fought  alone,  we  had  been  signally  successful. 
The  balance  of  territorial  acquisitions  and  pecuniary  resources  was 
greatly  in  our  favour ;  and  France  had  lost  more  in  permanent  value  and 
present  means, .  than  the  losses  of  all  the  allies  united  together.  The 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  was  only  the  change  of  a  name,  and 
not  of  a  substance.  The  present  government  was  no  more  moderate 
than  the  government  under  Brissot,  which  had  provoked  this  country  to 
war.  Peace  with  such  a  system  could  not  be  secure ;  we  must,  on  the 
contrary,  increase  our  precautions.  Hostilities  would  again  be  com- 
menced by  France,  when  the  mihtary  force  of  her  enemies  was  reduced 

•  Thii  argument  was  chiefly  employed  by  Mr.  WilbeTforcc ;  who,  though  he 
had  voted  for  the  war»  was  this  session  the  advocate  of  peace. 
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by  a  pretended  peace.  No  treaty  co^U!  be  stable  that  sboiiU  be  made 
with  a  government  so  totally  unfettered  by  every  principle  of  religion 
and  justice.  In  spite  of  partial  disappointment,  there  was  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  we  should  ultimately  prevail  in  the  contest  These  argu- 
ments were  repeated  in  the  discussion  of  sundry  motions*  for  the  attain- 
ment of  peace ;  and  the  majority  of  parliament  being  determined  to  persist 
in  the  war,  the  pacific  propositions  were  successively  negatived.  Lord 
Grenville  moved,  in  lieu  of  a  conciliatory  motion  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  was  the  mdst  effectual  means  for 
producing  a  solid  and  permanent  peace. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  practicability  of  negotiation  with 
the  present  rulers,  was  very  ably  discussed  on  both  sides.  Ministers 
contended,  that  Uie  French  republicans  entertained  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  this  countiy  and  its  inhabitents ;  and  that  the  principal  motive 
of  their  willingness  to  make  peace  with  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
federacy was,  that  they  might  convert  their  whole  rage  against  Britain. 
The  very  principles  of  the  French  republic  were  such,  that  to  acknow- 
ledge its  legitimacy,  which  must  be  done  in  case  of  a  treaty,  was  to  con-* 
fess  all  other  governments  to  be  founded  upon  injustice.  A  peace  bnilt  on 
such  grounds,  would  be  not  only  disgraceful,  but  fatal  to  our  own  consti- 
tution, by  undermining  its  principles,  and  empowering  its  many  domestic 
enemies  to  present  it  as  iniquitous  and  oppressive. 

Whoever  carefully  reviews  the  ministerial  speeches  of  this  session,  will 
observe  a  very  stnkingand  important  difference  between  their  general  scope 
and  that  of  the  preceding  years  of  war.  Their  objections  to  peace  now 
much  more  frequently  consisted  of  arguments  taken  from  the  internal 
constitution  of  France.  Though  they  did  not  directly  and  avowedly 
state  the  restoration  of  monarchy  as  a  condition  of  peace,  yet  pro- 
fessing to  make  war  for  the  sake  of  security,  they  very  plainly  intimated, 
that  they  knew  of  no  other  tneam  of  security,  but  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy.* That  they  did  not  require  the  restoration  of  monarchy  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  but  as  the  means  of  another  condition,  was  a 
nice  and  subtle  logical  distinction,  though  in  point  of  practical  effect  there 
was  little  real  difference  ;  as  peace  upon  that  supposition  could  not  be 
admitted  unless  the  proposed  means  existed.  This  doctrine  it  may  be  ob- 
served, approached  much  nearer  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  Mr.  Burke 
than  any  which  ministers  had  before  expressed.  After  the  events  of  the 
last  campaign,  ministers  could  not  really  suppose  the  probability  of  .such 
a  restoiation  by  external  pressure  to  be  increased.  They  could  not 
imagine  that  Britain  and  Austria,  after  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, were  nearer  tlio  establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^  through 

*  By  the  esrl  of  Stanhope,  nit  the  6th  of  January,  for  no  interference  in  the  in* 
temal  affairs  uf  Prance.  By  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  36th  of  Kebniar)*,  that  the  present 
government  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  precluding  a  negotiation  for  pence. 
By  the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  27th  of  Fcbniarj',  to  the  same  piirpnac.  By 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  27tb  of  May,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  France, 
the  British  government  ought  not  to  object  to  proposals  for  a  general  pactfica> 
tton  {  and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  as  toon 
ta  just  and  honourable  terms  could  be  obtained.  See  parliamentary  reports  f<ir 
1793, 

f  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Windham,  at  the  beginnini; 
of  the  session,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  when  the  subject  was  agitated.  See 
parliamentary  debates  ibr  179i*' 
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their  sole  efibrts,  than  when,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europoi  they  had  been  advanced  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Such  expectations,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must  have  been  built  on  other 
grounds  than  the  relative  state  of  France  and  the  confederates  ;  and  this 
change  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  different  causes. 

The  political  objects  aod  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war,  as  has  been  already  shown,  were  materially  different 
from  those  which  ministers  professed  at  its  commencement  to  seek.  His 
opinions  had  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  degree  by  those  members  of 
the  old  whig  aristocracy  who  separated  from  Mr.  Fox.  They  conceiv- 
ed the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  part  of  the  constitution  to  be  en- 
dangered from  the  dissemination  of  democratical  principles.  Mr.  Fox's 
conduct  they  thought  of  a  tendency  too  favourable  to  the  preponderance 
of  democracy.  Whatever  might  be  their  diversities  of  opinion  in  other 
respects,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party  agreed  with  them  in  supporting  the  pri- 
vileged orders.  Through  French  principles,  combined  with  a  correspond- 
iog  government,  they  deemed  the  property,  dignity,  and  privileges  of  the 
higher  ranks  endangered ;  their  ardent  wish  was  to  re-establish  monarchy 
in  France,  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of 
England.  The  introduction  of  so  many  of  their  members  into  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  evidently  influenced  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  counsels, 
of  their  colleagues ;  and  the  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  France,  probably  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  military 
schemes ;  and  hopes  were  sanguine  as  wishes  were  ardent*  These  were 
warmly  cherished  by  the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  who,  either  in 
their  conception  or  reports,  or  both,^  extravagantly  magnified  the  number 
and  force  of  the  loyalists.  Ministers,  especially  Mr.  W  indham  and  others 
who  had  recently  come  into  office,  appear  to  have  believed  the  greater 
part  of  what  the  emigrants  stated,  and  to  have  projected  plans  of  power- 
ful and  effectual  co-operation  which  would,  they  fancied,  promote  the  re- 
eatablishment  of  royalty  in  France.  These  accessions  to  the  cabinet, 
with  the  political  and  military  measures  which  they  contributed  to  pro- 
duce, had  probably  their  share  in  efiecting  this  difference  in  the  ministe* 
rial  reasonings  of  that  session. 

Perceiving  ministers  and  a  very  great  majority  of  parliament  totally  averse 
to  everv  overture  for  accommodation  with  France,  opposition  proposed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  by  the  war.  The 
management  of  this  momentous  subject  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  he  moved  that  a  comknittee  of  the  whole  house 
should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  AAer  our 
discomfiture  at  Saratoga,  in  the  American  war,  he  had  made  a  similar 
motion,*  and  it  had  been  received,  though  our  situation  was  far  from  be- 
ing equal  in  peril  to  the  present  The  most  evident  necessity  now  dic- 
tated an  inquiry  :  the  war  had  lasted  only  two  years,  and  in  that  short 
period,  the  enemy  had  made  a  progress  unknown  to  former  eras ;  they 
had  overcome  aU  resistance,  and  acquired  such  an  extent  of  territory 
as  placed  them  in  the  most  alarming  state  of  superiority  to  the  confede- 
racy which  had  been  formed  for  reducing  their  ancient  power.  Th6  loss- 
es of  Britain  had  been  imme  nse,  both  in  killed  and  prisners.j     Our 

« 

•  Sec  vol.  vii.  ch.  20. 

t  Thti  position  he  sttemptcd  to  prove  by  a  detailed  enumeration. 
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pecuniaiy  expenditure  had  amounted  to  seveotj  millions^  and  the  per- 
inaneot  taxes  whiqh  it  had  occasioned,  to  three  millions.  What  re- 
turn was  made  to  the  nation  for  this  enormous  profusion  of  blood  and 
treasure  1  Our  subsidies  to  our  allies  had  been  equally  useless  as  our 
own  exertions.  What  did  England  gain  by  subsidiseing  Sardinia  ?  Were 
the  British  constitution,  independence,  and  power ;  the  liberty,  property, 
and  Hves  of  British  subjects,  more  secure  from  the  guarantee  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia^  What  had  been  the  efiect  of  our  subsidy  to  the  king  of 
Prussia?  that  our  money  had  been  paid,  and  thai  he  had  not  performed 
the  stipulated  service.  If  the  war  continued,  other  subsidies  would  be 
^ranted,  which  would  be  equally  unavailing.  Affidrs  in  Ireland  also  demand- 
ed investigation  ;*  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
ought  to  warn  ministers  not  to  render  themselires  responsible  for  the  very 
possible  event  of  its  dismemberment  from  the  British  empire,  by  the 
refasal  of  an^inquiry  into  the  discontents  of  its  inhabitants.  In  England, 
dissatisfaction  was  prevalent :  an  idea  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  the  commons  could  not  fairly  be  reputed  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,t  from  their  undeviating  compliance  with  every  measure  pro- 
posed by  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  with  which  they  had 
conducted  the  war.  What  were  the  grounds  for  so  extraordinary  a  con- 
fidence in  men  whose  schemes  were  continually  miscarrying?  Even 
suppose  the  war  had  been  just  (which  he  was  not  now  canvassing,)  did 
the  succession  of  plans  and  series  of  events  afford  reasonable  grounds  for. 
reposing  unlimited  confidence  in  the  present  counsellors  of  his  majesty, 
as  wise,  energetic,  and  effective  war  ministers  ?  If  they  really  deserved 
trust,  they  would  not  resist  inquiry ;  men  that  dreaded  a  scrutiny  into 
their  conduct,  afforded  the  clearest  presumption  that  it  would  not  bear 
examination.  No  man  conscious  of  the  able  and  upright  discharge  of 
his  duty,  will  flinch  from  an  investigation  of  his  actions.  Mr*  Pitt  ob- 
jected to  inquiry  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  too  extensive  to 
he  compatible  with  the  other  business  of  parliament.  Parts  of  his  ob- 
jects were  inexpedient  and  unreasonable:  Mr.  Fox  had  exaggerated  our 
losses,  and  detracted  from  our  advantages,  and  on  the  whole  had  exhibit- 
ed an  unfair  statement  of  our  situation ;  and  the  inquiry  at  present  would 
be  productive  of  many  mischiefs,  and  no  benefit.  It  was  replied  both 
by  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Fox,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  meeting  it,  had 
shiAed  the  question ;  that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  misrepresented  the  situation 
of  the  country,,  the  means  of  confuting  his  statements  were  not  the  as- 
Fertions  of  the  party  concerned,  but  a  fair  investigation  of  conduct. 
These  argum^its,  though  it  must  be  owned  not  entirely  without  weight, 
did  not  impress  the  majority  of  the  commons.  Credit  was  given  to  mi- 
nisters on  their  claims  of  confidence,  and  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  negativ- 
ed :  a  similar  proposition  by  earl  Guilford,  in  the  house  of  peers,  was  al- 
MO  rejected.  Specific  motions  were  aflerwards  made  in  both  houses 
for  an  inquiry  respecting  Irish  afiairs,  but  with  as  little  success. 

The  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  early  in  the  session  came 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament.  One  important  branch  of  these 
was  to  strengthen  our  allies.  The  emperor  had  signified  bis  earnest  in- 
clination to  make  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  against  the  common  enemy, 

•  Mr.  Pox  particaUrly  Blinded  to  therrcatl  of  carl  FiUwUliain,  which  ts  includ- 
ed in  B  Mibse^tient  part  of  the  imrmtive. 
t  See  iMrlmnMniUuy  aebatc«»  March  27th,  4795. 
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bui  intimated  .the  necessity  of  pecuniary  asMStaoce,  in  a  loan  of  four 
millionsi  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues,  which  arose  from  his  hereditary 
dominioDs.  Through  such  an  accommodation  he  proposed  to  bring  two 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  His  Britannic  majesty  expressed 
his  wish  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  receive  the  desired  supply,  but 
tflsoy  that  by  means  of  a  similar  loan  to  a  greater  extent,  he  might  be 
enabled  to  employ  a  still  more  considerable  force.  A  message  to  that 
effect  wsLs,  on  the  4th  of  February,  delivered  to  the  house  of  comment^ 
and  in  a  few  days  aAer  to  the  house  of  peers.  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  motion 
for  the  loan  required ;  in  discussing  this  proposition,  the  anti-ministerial 
party  naturally  took  a  view  of  the  Prussian  subsidy,  and  its  misapplica- 
tion. The  ministers,  without  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prus-- 
fiia,  contended  that  the  present  loan  would  be  powerfully  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war ;  that  there  would  be  undoubted  security  from  jltus- 
tria  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  risk  was  not  so 
great  as  tlie  prohable  advantage.  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  proposed  that  Bri- 
tain should  guarantee  the  loan :  a  similar  proposition  was  made  in  the 
bouse  of  peers,  and  a  law  was  passed  pledging  the  national  faith  for  the 
«jseeurity  of  the  sums  borrowed  by  the  army.  A  convention,  agreeable 
to  the  intimation  of  the  king,  was  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  for  enabling  him  to  bring  a  still  greater  force  against 
the  enemy.  The  whole  amount  raised  for  Austria  under  the  guarantee 
of  parliament  amounted  to  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  force  required  by  Britain  for  the  service  of  1795,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  seameo>  oae  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  regu* 
lare  for  the  guard  and  garrisons  of  the  kingdom,  sixty^six  thousand 
militia,  and  forty  thousand  men  employed  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  plantations,  exclusive  of  iencibles  and  volun- 
teers, foreign  troops  in  British  pay,  and  embodied  French  emigrants. 
The  sums  required  to  maintain  this  force,  with  the  extraordinaries  and 
ordnance,  for  the  Sardinian  subsidy,  and  all  the  public  services  of  the 
year,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thoiir 
sand  pounds,  requiring  a  loan  of  eighteen  milUons.  The  taxes  wove 
upon  wine,  foreign  and  British  spirits,  tea^  cofiee,  iosuranceSy  foreign 
grocery  and  fruits,  timber,  increase  of  post-office  duty  by  abridging  the 
privilege  of  franking,  and  on  hair  powder.  The  loan  having  been  raised 
by  private  contract  and  not  by  open  competition,  was  severely  censmed; 
the  terms  were  alleged  to  be,  at  least,  five  per  cent,  more  favourable  to 
the  contractors  than  was  necessary. 

In  furnishing  the  requisite  force  for  the  current  year,  greatly  sui^mms- 
ing  the  demands  of  former  exigencies,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  means  for  levying  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr« 
Pitt  proposed  a  new  plaA  for  manning  the  navy,  aod  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  throw  the  burthen  on  any  particular  cUss  of  society^  to  call  upon 
the  public,  by  requiring  the  contributions  of  all  districts ;  he  proposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  pressing  sauors,  whicb 
besides  its  hardships,  was  accidental  a^d  partial  in  its  operation  towvids 
the  owners  of  ships ;  he  therefor^  moved,  that  a  supply  shoukl  be  re» 
quired  from  the  mercantile  marine  in  geneial.  The  proprietors  of  mer* 
chantmen  were  the  most  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  naval  so* 
periority,  by  which  their  valuable  property  was  protected.  Let  them 
contribute  one  man  out  of  every  seven,  witii  smaller  propoTtion  from  the 

Tor.  Tin.— 55 
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coasting  trade ;  add  also  a  certain  number  from  dioae  whonvere  employ- 
ed in  inland  navigation ;  and  that  besides  one  man  should  be  furnished 
by  each  parish.  AAer  a  few  modifications  the  proposition  was  passed 
into  a  law,  and  officers  were  immediately  despatched  to  superintend  the 
several  kinds  of  levy.  Mr.  Windham,  as  secretary  at  war,  'reviewed 
the  means  of  internal  defence,  and  proposed  to  render  th^  militia  more 
efficient,  to  augment  its  number,  improve  its  disci[4ine,  and  assimilate  it 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  army*  To  effect  this  object  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  expert  subalterns,  and  to  encourage  such  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices, he  proposed  an  additional  allowance  to  be  made  to  their  pay  in 
time  of  peace,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced*  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Sheridan  opposed  it  as  tending  to  increase  the  influence  and  patro- 
nag^x^  ministers,  and  to  place  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  king- 
dotn  under  their  immediate  direction  ;  a  step  which  was  evidently  pre- 
paraiory  to  the  complete  establishment  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  their 
objections  were  overruled.  With  a  view  farther  to  promote  the  disci- 
pline of  the  militia  it  was  judged  requisite  to  introduce  artillery  into  tiwt 
body.  The  bill  auUiorized  the  {Massing  into  the  regular  corps,  those 
militia  men  who  should  become  expert  in  the  management  of  artillery.  * 
It  also  permitted  those  privates  who  were  inclined  to  enter  into  the 
navy,  or  in  the  artillery,  to  quit  the  militia  service.  These*  and  other 
clauses  tending  to  encourage  militia  men  to  become  soldiers,  encoun- 
tered strong  oi^tions :  but  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 
This  year  had  been  remarkable  for  scarcity  and  dearth ;  the  price  of 
provisions  was  so  high  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  insufficient,  and  gredt 
complaints  prevailed.  Oovemment,  without  communicating  with  par- 
liament, had  bestowed  an  extraordinary  allowance  to  inake  up  for  the 
high  price  of  bread.  Though  the  measure  was  not  only  humane  but 
necessary  in  itself,  yet  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was  dis- 
approved, as  tending  to  establish  a  precedent  for  maintaining  soldiers 
without  the  consent  of  parliament  The  attempt  was  represented  as  the 
more  inexcusable,  as  parliament  was  sitting,  competent  imd  disposed  to 
provide  supplies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  a  re- 
solotion  was  proposed,  declaring  it  illegal  to  augment  the  pay  of  the 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  Ministers  vindicated  (he 
measure  as  merely  temporary  and  the  result  of  necessity ;  that  no  in- 
crease was  intended,  hut  a  mere  occasional  supply.  After  a  warm  dis* 
cttssion,  in  which  many  coBStitutional  topics  were  introduced,  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived.* 

Motions  were  made  by  the  opposition  in  both  houses  to  repeal  the 
sospension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act.  The  discussion  of  that  subject 
introduced  a  review  of  the  prosecutions  and  trials  for  high  treason : 
the  acquittals  had  been  incidentaily  mentioned  in  various  debates  about 
the  beginning  of  the  session ;  but  on  the  5th  of  January,  Mr,  Sheridan 
made  a'  direct  motion  on  the  following  grounds :  the  preamble  to  the 
suspension  stated,  that  a  dangerous  and  treasonable  conspiracy  existed 
in  this  country :  but  a  verdict  in  conrt  had  shown  this  conspiracy  to  be 
a  mere  fiibrication.  The  parties  had  undergone  the  strictest  trial,  and 
no  pains  had  been  spared  iat  their  crimination.  What  were  the  proofs 
of  the  supposed  conspiracy?    An  arsenal  furuifihed  ^ith  otie  pik**  and 

•  Se«  p«rli«mentttrv  rpports  of  ir95. 
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nine  vasty  nnftketsy  and  an  e^cchequer  containuig  nine  pounds  and  -oi|« 
bad  shiUing..  These  were  the  ways  and  means  with  which  the  con- 
spirators proposed  to  overturn  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  No 
treason  had  in  fact  been  brought  to  light,  the  alleged  grooad  of  the  sns* 
pension  did  not  exist,  therefore  the  suspension,  which  in  fact  suspended 
the  whole  British  constitution,  was  an  unnecessary  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  Britons.  Mr.  Windham  maintained,  that  the  favourable  ver- 
dict-in  the  late  trials  arose  from  the  ignorance  «id  incapacity  of  the 
juries  to  discern  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  real  objects  of  the 
societies  was  to>  overturn  the  constitution,  and  the  principles  imported 
from  France  would  produce  the  worst  effects,  unless  they  were  opposed 
wHh  the  strictest  vigilance.  The  determination  of  a  jury  was  no  proof 
of  the  non-existence -of  a  conspiracy.  There  was,  indeed,  the  strongest 
ground  for  believing  that  a  desperate  conspiracy  had  existed,  and  still 
existed.  Prom  their  whole  conduct  was  it  not  probable  that  the  designs 
of  the  societies  were  the  destruction  of  the  monarch  and  the  constitu- 
tion 1  The  guilty  were  often  acquitted  in  courts  of  justice ;  not  because 
they  were  considered  as  innocent,  but  merely  because  there  was  no 
strictly  legal  evidence  produced  to  confirm  the  truth.  A  doubt  of  their 
guilt  was  sufficient  in  the  breast  of  the  jury,  but  by  no  means  to  dear 
die  character  of  the  accused.  The  verdict  in  their  favour  could  not, 
therefore,  operate  as  a  motive  for  repealing  the  act,  even  were  we  to 
admi^  that  their  indictment  for  high  treason  had  not  been  supported  by 
legal  proofs:  if  the  judicious  andunUassed  public  looked  upon  them  as 
g^if  c^  aa  attempt  for  which  the  law  had  not  provided  a  due  punish- 
loenty  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  make  such  provisions.  The 
motion  for  repeal  was  rejected;  wad  before  the  term  of  the  act  expired,  it 
was  renewed. 

Mr.  Dundas  brought  forward  his  annual  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  compan^f  in  the  month  of  June.  The  result  of  the  details 
-was,  that  the  company's  affiurs  were  improved  upwards  of  one  million 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  dis» 
couragements  and  obstructions  arising  from  the  war,  and  while  the  Eu- 
ropean markets  were  shut  against  them,  their  sales  were  more  extensive 
than  ever.  The  surplus  revenue  would  not  be  so  large  in  future,  on 
account  of  our  appropriation  of  a  part  to  the  just  claims  of  the  army. 
There  was  now  a  great  and  necessary  military  establishment ;  but  the 
company  had  no  higher  rank  in  their  service  than  colonel ;  this  deprived 
eminent  military  characters  of  that  rank  in  which  they  often  repose  as 
the  best  part  of  their  reward :  there  was  also,  at  present,  but  a  slow  pro- 
gression of  inferior  stations.  He  proposed  a  certain  proportion  of  gene- 
ral and  field  officers  at  the  different  settlements.  He  farther  moved, 
that  whereas  before  officers  returning  from  India  received  no  allowance 
from  the  company,  those  who  had  served  twenty  years  in  the  army 
should  retain  full  pay  for  life.  If  sickness  required  the  return  of  an  o{^ 
ficer,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed,  upon  the  opinion  of  a  medical 
man,  to  leave  India  without  Iqss  of  rank  or  pay. 

During  this  parliamentary  session  an  event  of  great  national  importance 
took  place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  o(  these 
kingdoms.  His  highness  espoused  his  royal  father's  niece,  princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  duchess  Augus- 
ta of  England.    Lotd  Malmesbury  was  employed  to  conduct  the  royal 
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bride  from  her  father's  court.  Arriving  at  Hamburg,  h^r  hi|^0es»  wai 
convejFed  in  a  squadron  commanded  bj  commodore  Pajbe.  Oif  th^  7th 
of  April  she  landed  at  Greenwich  hoepital,  and  in  one  of  faia  mafeatjr'8 
coaches  attended  hj  a  «uite  of  carriages^  and  escorted  by  a  pjiuiy  of  the 
prince's  own  regiment^  she  proceeded  to  town  amidst  troops  of  dia- 
goons  who  were  etationed  on  the  road  in  honour  of  the  princess.  Hun- 
dreds of  horsemen  and  carriages,  with  immense  crowds  of  spectators, 
testified  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  young  and  beailtiib!  stranger;  The 
people  cheered  the  princess  with  loud  expressions  of  Idve  a^  loytUty* 
and  she  very  graciously  bowed  and  smiled  at  them  as  iihe  passed  along. 
Having  arrived  at  St.  James's,  the  people,  with  the  ardent  eagemees  of 
spontaneous  loyalty,  which  flows  from  the  generous  and  manly  breasts 
of  free-born  Britons,  continued  their  congfatulations.  Her  high- 
ness standing  with  the  prince  at  the  window,  addressed  them  con* 
cisely,  but  impressiveiy,  in  the  £nglish  language :  *^  Believe  0ie, 
I  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  oood  Bod  bravb  English 
people — the  best  nation  upon  earth. "^  The  prince  aAerwardd  acc<Msted 
his  countrymen  with  the  grace  by  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished : 
both  were  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applaose.  On  the  eighth  of 
April  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales  and 
tlMd  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  solemnized  in  the  chapel  royal» 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  parties. '  The  income 
of  the  heir  apparent  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  revenue  of  predecessorB 
in  that  exalted  situation,  since  his  illustrious  family  was  called  \fl  the 
throne.  It  had  never  amounted  to  more  than  60,000(.  in  the  present  re^ 
duced  value  of  money ;  whereas  the  establishment  of  his  grand&ther 
and  great  grandfather  was  100,000^.  when  the  value  of  money  was  eo 
much  higher.  Hence  the  benignant  liberality  of  liis  highness  found  it 
impossible  to  confine  his  expenditure  within  his  annual  receipts. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the  commons  an- 
nouncing the  marriage  of  the  prince,  expressed  the  King's  conviction  thiit 
a  provision  would  be  made  for  the  suitable  establishment  of  the  prince 
and  princess.  It  also  stated,  that  his  highness  was  under  pecuniary  in* 
cumbranees,  and  recommended  to  parliament  his  gradual  extrication,  by 
applymg  to  that  purpose  part  of  the  income  which  should  have  been  set- 
tled on  the  prince,  and  appropriating  to  that  object  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  When  the  tnessage  was  taken  into  consideration^  tt 
appeared  that  the  debts  of  bi^  highness  exceeded  six  faundr<^  thoasuid 
pounds.  The  civil  list  by  no  means  could  bear  even  the  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  so  heavy  a  debt  It  was  not  in  the  present  ntate  of  public  a& 
fairs  propof»ed  to  call  upon  the  nation  for  such  a  som,  wheoace  was  it 
then  to  be  liquidated  but  by  savingr»  from  the  prince's  income  7  h  was 
fair,  reasonable,  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  policy  of  the  country, 
that  his  highness  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  former  prin- 
ees  of  Wales*  One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  eighty  years  ago,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  revenue  of  his  great  grandfather  George  II.  (l\en  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  Che  income  of  his  grandfather^  thirty  years  after,  amount- 
ed to  the  like  sum,  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  A  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  at  present,  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 

•  See  Otridgc's  Anmial  Hegister  for  lf&5,  p.  15. 
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thouaiiid  silt/  year^a^.-  It -was  proposed  that  a  Irondred  and  twenty 
fiv»  thousand)  together  with  thirteen  thousand  arising  from  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall)  should  he  settled  on  the  prince,  of  which  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand pounda  shoufd  6e  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  his  iooumhran* 
ces,  and  that  an  an-angeinent  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  contraction 
of.  farther  dehts<  This  proposition  encountered  several  ohjections,  and 
various  substitutes  were  proposed  ;  why  might  not  the  prince's  life  in- 
tcfost  in  the  dochy  of  Cornwall  be  sold  ?  It  would  fetch  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds :  successive  ministers  had  appropriated  the  revenue  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  the  civil  list;  a  contribution,  therefore,  from 
the  civil  list  ought  to  have  b^n  made  at  present.  It  would  be  a  gifl 
from  the  civil  list,  but  the  payment  of  the  balaaeo  of  an  account.  Ailter 
-  repeated  and  various  discussions  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  was 
adopted,  and  comAiisaoners  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  discharge 
of  his  incucpbrances.  Provisions  were  also  made  to  prevent  the  farther 
contraction  of  d^bts ;  and  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  future  princes  of 
Wales  from  beibg .  involved  in  similar  difficulties.  A  jointure  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  settled  upon  the  princess  of  Wales,  if 
she  should  survive  his  royal  highness. 

'  This  session  the  West  India  marchants,  especially  of  Grenada  and 
dt«-  Vincent's  laboured  under  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  con- 
sequence of  insurrections  and  other  calamities,  they  were  much  injured 
in  their  property,  and  suffered  great  inconveniencies  in  their  commerce. 
From  these  gentlemen  a  petition  was  brought  to  parliament,  praying  for 
sneh  relief  eta  might  be  judged  most  expedient  Mr.  Pitt  reminded  th« 
house  of  the  very  great  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  mercantile 
worid'two  yetfs  before,  from  the  itoeans  devised  for  Supporting  eommer- . 
cial  credit,'  and  proposed  a  similar  plan  to  answer  the  eagencies  of  these 
merchants  by  issuing liills  of  exchequer  for  their  accommodation.  Mr. 
Fox  strongly  reprobated  this  interferenee  of  the  public  in  private  concerns; 
it  tended  to  create  an  influence  over  the  great  commefcial  body,  that 
wonld  place  it  in  the  most  abject  dependence  on  ministers.  Hence  they 
would  become  the  invariable  supporters  of  all  governments,  good  or  bad, 
io  expectation  of  assistance  from  them  in  every  pecuniary  difficulty. 
Of  the  many  innovations  lately  introduced,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  alarming :  it  would  reduce  a  class  of  people,  hitherto  re- 
nMirkable  for  their  independent  spirit,  to  a  situation  of  subserviency, 
that  would  necessarily  destroy  all  their  fofmer  iroporCance,  and  subject 
them  entirety  to  the  direction  and  management  of  future  administrations. 
These  consHlerations  not  weighing  with  the  majority  of  parliam^at^  the 
proposed  relief  was  granted.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  hoose  of  com- 
mons this  session  to  attach  blame  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Chairies  Grey 
and  sir  John  Jervis ;  but  the  subject  being  discussed,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  reeaon  for  censure,  and  that  every  pwt  of  their  proceedings 
had  been  highly  oieritorioiiB*  The  thanks  of  the  house,  voted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  session,  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  this  year  recalled  die  attention  of  the  house  to  a  sub- 
ject which  appeared  tX  present  to  be  dormant ;  this  was  the  slave  trade, 
BO  zealo«»iy  reprobated  by  one  party,  as  equally  criminal  and  disgraceful; 
and  no  less  warmly  justified  by  the  other,  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
actual  sittiation  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
He  reminded  themi  that  a  formal  resolutioti  Imd  passed  in  the  session  of 
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1792,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  month.  dC*Jaiiudi%  ^96,4t^ho4iId 
no  longer  be  lawful  to  import  African  negrpea  intp  the  Qritiab  colonies 
and  plantations.  Besides  i^peating  former  a^umenta,  he  mentioned  the 
manifest  disposition  of  the  newly  imported  n^re^s  to  ria9  agcdnst  the 
white  people,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  nminlaining  a  mimer- 
ous  mUitary  force  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  fiiSbJectioo-  He  proposed  a 
final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  after  a  very  wann  debate,  the  mo^ 
tion  was  negatived. 

This  session  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  aAer  having  kated  aevjon  yeaxs, 
terminated  in  his  honourable  acquitted.    Out  ot  Iwenty-nine  fieers  whc^ 
pronounced  judgment  on  the  occasion,  twenty-three  declared  him  inno- 
cent.    The  East  India  company,  conscious  of  th^  immenee  advaDl%ge8 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  exertions  of  this  extraordinary  man,  die* 
charged  the  whole  expense  of  the  trial,  and  also  p'resei^ted  him  with  a 
moderate  pecuniary  gift,  to  prevent  from  indigence  so  iUusthaus  a«er<- 
van  I,  who  had  always  attended  so  much  more  effectnaMy  to  the  intereata 
of  his  employers  than  to  his  own.     Though  every  authentic,  and  impar- 
tial historian  must  bestow  high  praise  on  the  political  ability  which  ssived 
India,  yet  he  must  allow,  that  there  were  certain  portions  of  his/condnct 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  justice  which  prevail  In  Btitain* 
Whoever  considers  the  Rohilla  war,  the  administration  of  the;revenHe9, 
the  presents,  the  expulsion  of  Cbeyt  Siog,  and  the  seizure  pf  the  fi%a* 
sures  of  the  begums,  witii  the  documents,  testimonies,  andxiitmmstances 
that  appeared  to  the  committee,  and  afterwards  even- on  the  trial,  *may 
find  suflicient  grounds  for  a  man,  feeling  and  reasoning  as  an  BngMsb- 
man,  to  impute  culpability — ^great  culpability  to  Mr.  Hastings.    His  dub- 
sequent  justification  of  conduct,  apparently  blameable,  does  not  .fender 
the  inquirer  into  these  appearances,  and  very  prominent  appeatances,  at 
wrong,  the  object  of  censure.     Men  must  judge  from  probabihty,  until 
it  be  proved  false ;  apparent  culpability  is  a  proper  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, although,  on  inquiry,  either  proof  should  be  wanting,  or  even  isno- 
cence  or  merit  should  be  established.     Those  who  consider  the  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  motives  to  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  confirmed 
by  his  acquittal,  reason  very  inconclusively.     Where  is  the  evidence  for 
such  allegations  ?    The  discussion  ef  the  conduct  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral came  before  a  committee,  in  the  unforeseen  progress  of  inquiry: 
Mr.  Burke,  a  member  of  the  committee^  agreed  with  all  the  other  mem-, 
hers  in  deeming  certain  proceedings  stated  beCbre  them,  either  in  oral  or 
written  evidence,  if  true,  extremely  reprehensible.   Examining  the  afiairs 
af  India  still  farther,  and  not  discovering  the  exculpatory  matter  which 
was  afterwards  established  before  the  lords,  he  and  many  others  of  both  the 
political  parties  which  then  prevailed,  thought  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  parliamentary  impeachment.  Wecan  no  more  justly  blame  Burke. 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  for  moving  an  impeachment  on  the  chief  subjects,  and 
other  gentlemen  on  less  important  charges,  nor  the  house  of  commons 
for  agreemg  to  the  motions,  although  the  peers  afterwards  acquitted  the 
defendant,  than  we  should  blame  an  attorney-general  for  commencing  a 
prosecution  upon  the  probable  grounds  of  oral  and  written  evidence :  or 
a  grand  jury  for  finding  a  bill,  although  the  person  arnugned  diouldi  on 
his  trial,  have  a  verdict  in  his  fiivour  of  not  gttUty*    The  merits  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ore  intrinsically  great,  and  do  not  require  any  extraneous  ex- 
aggeration: and  those  who  wish  to  enhance  his  character  by  censuring 
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bis  accusers,  manifest  an  iricorrect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  subject  of 
their  deserved  applause. 

SLiich  were  the  principal  events  during  this  session,  which  terminated 
on  the  27th  of  June.  His  majesty's  speech  contained  one  passage  to* 
tally  different  from  the  general  tenor  of  ministerial  reasonings,  which  had 
uniformly  exhibited-  the  existing  government  of  France  as  incompatible 
with  any  ideas  of  secure  peace.  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  had,  in  discussing  one 
of  the  motions  for  peace,  declared  his  majesty's  willingness  to  terminate 
the  war,  on  just  and  honourable  grounds,  with  any  government  in  France, 
under  whatever  form,  which  should  appear  capable  of  maintaining  the 
acQustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  countries ;  but  lie 
had  constantly  represented  the  government  which  then  subsisted,  as  in- 
capable of  maintaining  such  relations.  His  majesty  expressed  hopes, 
that  peace  would  eventually  arise  from  the  internal  state  which  had  now 
commenced.  *'  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  internal  situation  of 
the  enemy  with  whom  we  are  contending,  without  indulging  a  hope,  that 
the  present  circumstances  of  France  may,  in  their  effects,  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government,  as  may  be  capable 
of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other 
powers."  Though  this  declaration  afforded  only  a  distant  prospect  of 
peace,  yet  intimating  its  attainableness  without  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy, it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  did  not  think  a  counter 
revolution  in  France  indispensably  necessary  to  British  security.  By 
the  party  which  reprobated  every  project  of  peace  with  the  French  re* 
publicans,  it  was  strongly  disrelished.* 

Irish  affairs  at  this  season  were  extremely  interesting  and  important. 
When  earl  Fitzwilliam  accepted  the  viceroyalty,  as  be  afterwards  de- 
clared, be  had  been  authorized  to  complete  the  cathbUc  emancipation  ;t 
and  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  had  prepared  to  put  this 
popular  measure  into  execution.  The  chief  members  of  the  Irish  mi- 
nistry at  this  time  were  the  Beresford  party,  always  inimical  to  the  en- 
couragement of  catholics,  but  ardent  supporters  of  most  of  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  Enghsh  ministers.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  dismissed 
from  their  offices  some  of  these  persons,  and  chose  in  their  place  others 
favourable  to  the  grand  system  which  he  had  in  view.  The  steps  for 
accelerating  the  catholic  emancipation  passed  without  animadversion 
from  the  English  ministry  ;  but  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford  and  his 
adherents  gave  great  offence  to  the  cabinet  of  London.  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam refusing  to  change  his  arrangements,  he  wss  recalled,  and  lord  Cam* 
den,  son  to  the  illustrious  judge,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  arrived  in  Britain,  made  his  appearance  in  parliament,  chal- 
lenged ministers  to  prove,  that  his  measures  deserved  the  blame  which 
their  conduct  intimated,  and  demanded  an  inquiry.  Ministers  contended, 
that  no  blame  was  attached  to  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  therefore  no  inquiry 
waa  necessary  for  his  vindication;  and  that  there  were  reasons  of  state 
which  rendered  the  discussion  altogether  improper :  the  motions  in  the 
respective  houses  for  an  inquiry  were  negatived. 

•  To  this  declmration  Mr.  Burke  alludes  in  the  beginning  of  his  Regicide  Peaces 
he  construed  it  in  the  followini;  manner :  "  Citizens  Regicides !  whenever  you  find 
jrourselves  in  the  humotir,  }  ra  may  hare  a  peace  with  us.  That  is  a  point  yott 
may  always  command  as  secirir  We  are  constantly  in  attendance,  and  nothing 
you  can  do  shall  binder  ws  from  the  renewal  of  our  mppUcationt," 

t  See  lord  JPitzwilliam's  Letter  to  lord  Carlisle. 
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«     « 

In  the  vdent  enthuMasm  of  nusunderstood  libM^r,  tfie  Frenob  hod 
proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rapid  impetttosity,  to  braak  dowo,  one 
after  another,  all  the  embaDkmeQts  of  order  and  regular  government, 
which  reason  and  policy  had  conatmcted,  or  time  had  coiieeted  for  re- 
atrainiritr  the  torrent  of  impetuous  passion.     Maoyof  the  fiiat  national 
assembly  had  proposed  a  wise  mixture  of  democracy,  aristocracy^  aad 
monarchy ;  hut  the  visionary  theories  of  fancifiil  metaphysicians^  con- 
ceiving in  mankind  a  perfection  which  mankind  do  not  possess,  inculcat- 
ed new  schemes  of  legislation,  totally  unfit  for  human  beings ;  and  ex- 
cluded religion,  the  great  moderator  of  violent,  and  corrector  of  vicious 
passions.     With  these  natural  restraints  upon  the  individual,'  they  re- 
moved the  artificial  distinctioas  of  rank  and  subordination,  which  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  society  ;  they  destroyed  the  aristocracy,  which 
best  attempers  and  controls  monarchical  dictation,  and  popular  fury. 
Allowing  their  king  too  feeble  a  power,  the  constitutionalists  of  17S9  ren- 
dered the  multitude  paramount,  gave  them  unlimited  sway,  afler  they 
had  loosened  the  principles  that  might  have  checked  the  most  inordinate 
and  outrageous  abuses  of  their  power ;  and  thus  they  sowed  the  seeds 
of  all  future  excesses.     The  republicans  of  1792,  pursuing  the  same 
leveUing  principle  to  a  still  greater  extent,  trusted  that  they  could  go- 
vern without  a  monarch,  as  the  constitutiofialists  of  1789  had  governed 
without  separate  orders  and  states.    By  the  all«ruling  mob,  a  junto  of 
scholars  and  ingenious  men,  with  learning,  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  theo- 
retical refinement,  proposed  to  govern  without  a  king ;  but  Uie  engine 
which  they  moved  they  could  not  command.    The  constitutionalists  un- 
muzzled, and  the  republicans  goadedi  the  wild  beast  that,  though  at  first 
soothed  by  their  caresses,  was  soon  turned  upon  themselves,  with  the 
unbridled  license  of  passion ;  impiety  and  cruelty  increased ;  and  de- 
mocracy was  swallowed  up  by  anarchy.     In  five  years,  the  French  bad 
experienced  all  the  changes  from  arbitrary  monarchy,  throu^  emanci- 
pation, liberty,  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  despotic  terror.    The  ssmof 
Robespierre,  the  season  of  atheism,  anarchy,  and  terror,  was  the  lowest 
abyss  of  the  French  revolution.     There  is,  as  the  first*  of  modem  his- 
torians observes,  and  onef  of  the  first  repeats,  an  ultimate  point  of  exal- 
tation and  depression,  whicht  when  human  afiairs  reach,  they  return  in  a 
contrary  progress.     From  the  destruction  of  Robespierre,  the  proceed- 
iti'^ri  of  the  French  began  to  show  some  distinct  tendency  to  social  order. 
The  sway  of  the  odious  tyrant,  terrible  as  it  was  wl^iie  it  lasted,  was  not 
without  its  salutary  effects.     It  very  clearly  demonstrated  the  terrible 
consequences  of  a  political  society  without  subordination,  government, 
and  religion.  But  the  progress  of  the  return  from  anarchy  to  social  order, 
was  slow,  and  oflen  interrupted  by  formidable  conspiracies.  The  Moon- 
tain  long  predominated  I  and  opposed,  with  all  its  might,  changes  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  Girondine  party,  whose  vengeance  it  dreaded.}! 
The  Girondists,  constitutionalists,  and  other  enemies  to  jacobin  anar- 
chy, gradually  coincided  in  one  great  object,  the  formation  of  a  regolar 
constitution,  which  should  contain  a  diversity  of  states,  with  reciprocal 
check  and  control.    The  chief  provisions  of  this  new  system  were  two 
couTtcils,  both  chosen  by  the  electoral  asaembltes.     The  first,  conaiating 
of  five  hundred  members,  was  styled  the  legisUitive  council ;  its  object 

*  U(im««  Vol.  u.  at  tlie.  conclusion  of  Richard  III, 

I  Robertson^  Introduction  to  Cbaries  V.  |  Begur«  voL  tiT. 
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was  to  pi0po8e  laws :  the  second,  coosistiDg  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
memheis,  idl  ahoYe  forty  years  of  ai^,  was  termed  the  council  of  elders ; 
its  object  was  to  confirm  laws.  One  third  of  the  members  were  to  be 
re-chosen  every  year.  The  executive  government  was  vested  in  a  di- 
KKCTORT  of  five  members.  The  directory  was  to  be  partially  renewed, 
by  the  election  of  a  new  member  every  year ;  none  of  the  members  who 
thus  went  out  could  be  re-elected  till  iHet  a  la|i8e  of  five  years.  The  dl- 
rectoiy  was  to  be  elected  by  the  two  councils,  in  the  fc^owing  manner : 
the  council  of  five  hundred  was  to  make,  by  secret  scrutiny,  a  list  often 
persons  ;  from  which  the  senate,  by  secret  serutiny,  was  to  select  one ; 
the  judicial  power  was  to  reside  in  the  judges  of  the  department,  chosen 
by  the  electoral  assemblies ;  with  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  chosen  by  the 
same  for  the  whole  nation.  The  directors  nright  invite  the  legislative 
body  to  take  a  subject  into  consideration,  but  couhl  not  propose  any  topic 
of  discussion,  unless  concerning  peace  and  war.  The  directory  wss  not 
invested  with  the  power  of  assembling  orproroguing  the  legislatiYe  bo- 
dies. This  constitution  showed,  that  the  French  politieiatts  had  now 
formed  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  a  control  of  estates.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  extremely  defective  in  its  executive  function,  which  was  not  endued 
with  sdficient  power  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  legislative  bo« 
dies*  The  bestowal  of  the  executive  power  upon  five  persons,  necessa- 
rily produced  distractions  and  contest  It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  man,  that  five  supreme  rulers  should  long  act  with  harmony.  In  its 
execuUiffial  efficiency,  this  system  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1789 ;  in  its  two  councils,  it  manifested  a  tendency  to  surpass  the 
democracy  royal. 

This  year,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  styled  by  the^reyalists  Louis  XYU. 
died  in  the  Temple ;  and  the  king's  brother,  now  representative^  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XYIIL 
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CHAP.  L\l. 


Effects  of  (he  French  tuccesse*  upon  other  powers. — ^The  graml  duke  of  Tusca- 
nv  and  the  kio^  of  Sweden  acknowledg^e  the  French  republic— Character  and 
views  of  the  king  of  Prussia. — Affcer  receiving  a  subsidy  from  fingland.  be  a- 
bandonsthe  alliance>— and  concludes  a  peace  with  France. — Spain  compelled  to 
receive  peace  from  France— German  princes— Rztensrve  doniinton  of  the 
French  republic — Renewal  of  the  war  in  La  Veml^e.— Tiie  French  emigfrants 
in  England  fancy  and  represent  royalism  to  prevail  in  France— plan  of  co*of>era- 
tion  with  the  royalists  submitted  to  ministers— scheme  adopted  by  them— ex- 
pedition to  Quiberon— disastrous  issue  of.—llequisition  from  HoI]and.—l*he 
French  armies  reduce  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  complete  the  conquest 
of  llelgium;-*-Oarep»ign  ttpon  the  Rhine— indecisive — Armistice  of  three  months 
•.•Naval  operations.-'.£ngageinent  of  admiral  Comwallis  with  a  much  superior 
French  force— by  a  stratagem  he  impels  the  enemy  to  fly. — Lord  Bridport  de- 
feats the  French  fleet  off  L'Orient,  and  captures  their  large  ships. — Attempt  of 
the  French  to  recover  their  losses  in  the  West  Indies. — War  in  Jamaica  with 

-  Ui«  Maroon  negroes. — Admiral  Hotham  defeats  the  French  off  Corsica.— Ad- 
miral Ifilpliinstone  reduces  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho[>e. — Internal  affairs  of  France. 
—Ambitious  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  convent ion.-*Fiflrorts  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, a  young  Corslcan  officer,  excite  general  admiration. — The  moderates 
at  length  prevail. 

The  successes  of  the  French  struck  all  Europe  with  astonishnieBt ; 
aod  it  was  evident,  that  the  confederacy  must  be  inefficienty  without  great- 
er union  of  deaign,  concert  of  counsels,  and  vigour  of  conduct.  Some 
of  the  princes  had  avowed,  that  their  object  waa  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy ;  but  separate  and  private  views  had  interfered  with  the  success 
fill  prosecution  of  this  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  e\ery  sovereign 
would  have  preferred,  in  so  very  powerful  a  nation,  ancient  establishment 
to  revolution.  The  effecU  and  relations  of  the  one  were  ascertained ; 
of  the  other,  could  not  be  defined  or  comprehended.  The  French  mo- 
narchy, when  vigilantly  watched,  had  been  found  compatible  with  the  se- 
curity of  other  countries :  the  principle  of  the  new  system  was  univer- 
sal change.  Hitherto  no  potentate  had  acknowledged  the  French  repab- 
lic,  which  they  either  hoped  or  supposed  must  yield  to  so  numerous  and 
strong  an  alliance ;  but  the  extraordinaiy  progress  of  the  Gallic  armies 
altered  their  opinions  and  policy  ;  reasoning  from  operations  and  events, 
instead  of  combining  them  with  their  causes,  several  princes  conceived, 
that  since  the  efforts  of  the  confederates,  planned  and  directed  as  thej 
were,  had  been  tmsuccessful,  no  exertions  could  avail.  Convinced  of 
the  stability  of  the  revolutionary  scheme,  sovereigns  now  began  to  de» 
precate  the  anger  and  court  the  iriendship  of  such  a  mighty  people.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  politicians,  the  emperor's  brother)  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  first  acknowledged  the  French  republic,  concluded  peace, 
sent  the  count  de  Carletti  a»  minister  to  Paris,  and,  bj  a  formal  treaty, 
breaking  his  engagement  with  the  coalition,  promised  in  future  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutiulity.  One  crbwned  head  soon  followed  the  emroplo 
of  this  prince  :  the  regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  his  oepbew,  lent 
the  baron  de  Staal  to  Paris ;  and  that  ambassador  appeared  in  th«  con- 
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vention,  and  assured  the  French  nation  of  the  frienddhjp  ivhtch  the  court 
of  StockhoUn  entertained  for  the  republic. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  for  two  years,  had  been  a  very  cold  and  ineffici- 
ent ally  :  his  jealousy  of  Austria  had  absorbed  his  apprehensions  from 
France  ;  and  the  participation  of  Polish  spoils  engaged  him  much  more 
powerfully  than  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Prematurely  despairing  to 
be  able  to  reinstate  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France,  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  war,  and  was  not  displeased  that  the  heredL- 
tary  rival  of  his  family  was  weakened ;  and  did  not  reflect,  that  the  power 
which  overwhelmed  the  Netherlands,  and  humbled  Austria,  was  extend- 
ing her  means  of  eventually  reducing  Prussia.  But  examiners  of  conduct, 
who  derive  the  measures  and  actions  of  princes  uniformly  from  public 
policy,  are  apt  to  form  very  erroneous  conclusions.  Private  passiont 
and  personal  habits  influence  the  counsels  of  kings.  Frederick  William 
was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  though  constitutionally 
brave,  and  occasionally  active,  a  leading  feature  in  his  character  was 
that  indolence  which  is  so  usual  a  companion  or  follower  of  sensual  in* 
dulgence.*  Like  his  uncle  he  was  rapacious  but  from  very  different 
views ;  the  great  Frederick  sought  and  acquired  territories  and  other  pos- 
sessions, for  the  aggrandizement  and  melioration  of  Prussia ;  his  ne* 
phew  appears  to  have  desired  the  property  of  others,  much  more  for  the 
purposes  of  individual  gratification.  The  extravagance  that  rarely  fails 
to  attend  luxurious  sensuality,  had  drained  the  coffers  which  the  policy 
and  economy  of  his  predecessor  had  so  very  fully  replenished.  The 
plunder  of  Poland,  and  ihesums  which  he  received  from  England  for  mak- 
ing a  promise  that  he  did  not  intend  to  perform,  removed  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  created  a  new  fund  for  pleasurable  enjo3rment :  he  could 
now  revel  in  his  seraglio  without  any  apprehension  of  fiscal  embarrass- 
ments. These  circumstances  and  considerations,  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  private  life  of  Fre- 
derick WilHam,  aflbrded  an  additional  weight  to  the  political  reasons  by 
which  he  was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  alliance.  ^^  The 
king  of  Prussia  (says  Segur,)f  contented  with  his  new  acquisitions  in 
Pokmd,  and  disgusted  with  the  war,  forgot,  in  the  arms  of  his  mistresses, 
his  former  objects,  his  recent  defeats,  the  danger  of  the  empire,  the  dis- 
pute of  kings,  and  the  interests  of  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange.'' 

During  the  year  1794,  a  negotiation  was  opened  between  France  and 
Prussia ;  and,  in  April,  1795,  peace  was  concluded.  The  articles  of  this 
treaty  were  entirely  favourable  to  France  ;  such,  indeed,  was  the  temper, 
as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  time,  that  no  other  would 
have  been  admitted.  The  Prussian  territories  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  ceded  to  France,  and  those  only  on  the  right  restored  to 
Prussia.  The  regulations  for  the  internal  settlement  of  the  countries 
which  were  thus  ceded,  were  referred,  for  final  discussion,  to  the  period 
of  a  general  peace  between  France  and  Germany.  It  was  agreed,  that 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  should  take  place  and  continue  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  which  henceforth  should  be  considered  as  neutral  ground :  and 
that  those  princes  whose  dominions  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  Bhinei 

*  This  account  is  strongly  supported  by  Segur ;  a  man  of  penetration,  who 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  character  of  Frederick  William. 
See  vol.  ill.  chap.  ziii. 

■^  Vol.  iii.  p.  206. 
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should  beentitled  to  make  proposak  to  Francetaad  to  be  lavoumbly  treat- 
ed ;  in  behalf  of  whom,  the  king  of  Prusaia  should  interpose  his  good 
offices**  Having  thnsaccompiiahed,  by  policy^  peace  with  Prussia,  the 
next  object  of  France  was  to  compel  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy. The  ^ar  of  the  republicans  with  that  country  had  been  uni- 
formly successful.  Their  armies  had  surmounted  the  d^les  of  the  Py- 
renees, hovered  over  northern  Spain,  and  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  advance  to  Madrid.  The  king  of  Spain  saw 
no  expedient  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  but  the  conclusion  of  peace.  AU 
resources  had  been  exhausted ;  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy^  tbo 
monastic  orders,  had  all  contributed ;  the  orders  of  knighthood,  which 
have  large  possessions  in  Spain,  had  lately  made  liberal  donations  to 

fovemment,  besides  a  tax  laid  on.  their  revenues  of  eight  per  centf 
To  class  had  been  remiss  in  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  state ;  but  want 
of  personal  spirit  or  discontent  at  the  measures  pursued  by  the  minisUy, 
seemed  to  pervade  the  mass  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  situation,  the  court 
of  Madrid  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.  Peace  . 
was  accordingly  concluded,  agreeably  to  the  dictation  of  France.  The 
conditions  were,  that  France  should  restore  to  Spain  all  her  conquests  in 
that  kingdom,  and  that  Spain  should  cede  to  France  all  its  part  of  the 
island  m  Hispaniola  in  the  West  Indies ;  together  with  all  the  artilleiy 
and  military  stores  deposited  in  that  colony.  France  also  concluded 
peace  with  the  greater  number  of  the  German  princes.  Holland  was 
now  formed  into  a  democratic  republic,  on  the  model  of  France ;  aad 
the  power  and  wealth  of  these  provinces  was  henceforward  entire^  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  republic.  '*  Never  (as  the  able  author;]:  of 
the  Annual  Register  §  observes)  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  had  the 
empire  of  France  extended  over  so  many  regions  and  people.''  A  hat 
of  recent  conquests  was  printed,  and  affixed  to  a  toblet  which  waa  hung 
in  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  armies, 
together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  victories  by  which  these  acquisitioiia 
were  obtained.  They  consisted  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  ;  the  seven  united  pronnces ;  the  bishopiics  of  Liege, 
Worms,  and  Spires ;  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Meats ; 
the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts ;  the  palatinate ;  the  duchies  of  Juliera  and 
Cleyes.  These  accessions  were  all  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  countnes; 
abounding  widi  men  as  zealous  in  their  cause  as  the  French  themselves. 
On  the  south  side  of  France,  their  conquests  were,  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco  in  Italy.  The  population  of 
all  these  countries  was  estimated  at  thirteen  millions;  which,  added  to 
the  twenty  four  millions  contained  in  France^  constituted  a  mass  of  thir- 
ty-seven millions,  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  capable,  by  that 
position  alone,  if  united  under  one  government,  to  defy  the  enmity  of  all 
their  neighbours ;  to  exercise  an  induence  amounting  almost  to  universal 
sovereignty.  II     So  completely  did  the  pressure  of  the  confederacy  drive 

•  See  Otridgc'a  Annual  Register,  p.  62.  f  Ibid.  p.  60. 

\  Generally  believed  to  be  Dr.  William  Thomson.  Sec  life  of  that  gentle- 
man in  PbtlUpa's  Public  Characters,  for  1803.  §  Otrtdge's. 

II  The  meane  by  which  they  arrived  at  such  an  extent  of  power,  the  French  ex- 
hibited in  the  folIi>win^  statement,  In  the  space  of  seventeen  monthjS  they  had 
won  twenty.»even  battles,  and  had  beeajvictorio^is  in  onehundred  aiid  twenty  ac- 
tions of  Jc»«  note.    They  had  taken  one  hundrtd  iind  dxtcen  strong  citie*  «ul 
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the  French  natioii  to  niiiitary  endiusiasm  ;  and  sach  ustonishmg  efibcUi 
did  that  MnUaient,  operating  on  the  genius  and  energy  of  this  extraor- 
dioary  people,  produce  against  an  enemy  who  acted  without  a  conunon 
principie  or  concerted  union. 

A  diapoeition  toinaurrection  stfll  prevailed  in  La  Vendue;  and  at  length 
hroke  out  in  new  revolt.  The  objects  of  the  French  during  the  cam- 
paign  were,  entirely  to  crush  intestine  rebellion ;  and  in  contending  with 
their  two  remaining  enemies,  Britain  and  Austria,  to  act  on  the  defensive 
against  the  oaval  effi>rts  of  England,  and  on  the  ofiensive  against  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  emperor*  Persevering  in  the  policy  which  common 
aeoae  dictates  to  the  objects  of  a  hostile  and  powerful  confederacy,  they 
uniformly  sought  to  detach  its  members  separately  and  successively  from 
the  combination ;  and  where  negotiation  would  not  avail,  they  employ- 
ed force.  Aware  that  against  Austria  their  efforts  wpuld  be  much 
more  effectual  than  against  England,  they  directed  their  principal  exer- 
tions towards  their  continental  enemy.  Luxemburgh  only  remained  in 
the  posaesaion  of  the  Germans,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
republicans  proposed  to  reduce  that  fortress ;  afterwards,  passing  tiie 
Rhine,  to  make  Germany  the  scene  of  war,  and  to  press  forwvd  in 
Italy.  Two  armies  were  destined  for  the  operations  on  the  Rhine,  re- 
spectively commanded  by  Pichegru  and  Jourdain.  A  considerable  force 
was  also  sent  against  the  insurgents,  now  consisting  of  the  Yendeane 
and  Choiims,  and  commanded  by  Charette*  Large  supplies  of  money 
seat  from  Britain  contributed  to  increase  the  number ;  and  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  from  Britain,  *  to  co-operate  with  the  French  loyalists. 
Thou^  ^uaarmament  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrants,  the  plan  of  opera* 
tiona  was  by  no  means  conformable  to  their  wishes  and  views.  Certain 
emigrants  represented  to  cor  ministers,  that  La  Vendue  and  its  neigh- 
borhood were  far  from  being  the  sole  scenes  of  French  loyalty:  that  in 
Guienne,  Langoedoc,  Provence,  Lyonnois,  and  Alsace,  there  were  nu- 
merous bodies  attached  to  monarchy.  They  proposed  a  grand  scheme 
of  connected  co-operation,*  by  an  expedition  in  six  divisions,  in  the 
maritime  parts  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  English,  and  in  the  inland  of 
Austrian,  invaders.  The  votaries  of  Mr.  Burke's  sentiments  and  ideas 
eagerly  seconded  this  proposition ;  but  that  part  of  the  ministry  which, 
to  use  the  political  language  of  latter  times,  was  rather  anti-galhcan  than 
anti-jacobin,  which  was  more  intent  on  the  annoyance  of  French  power, 
than  the  dictation  of  French  government,  was  averse  to  so  expensire 

ft 

fortified  places;  but  what  redounded  chiefly  to  the  reputation  of  the  French, 
these  auocenes  had  been  obtained  over  the  best  difctphned  armies  of  Europe, 
elated  with  their  past  triumphs  over  warlike  enemies ;  and  commanded  by  gene- 
rals of  consonnnate  experience,  and  the  most  dazzling  reputation.  Their  own  ar- 
mies, in  the  cornmeneement  of  the  contest,  consisted  of  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  few 
of  whom  had  seen  service,  and  their  commanders  were  very  far  from  eminent  in 
1  tieir  profession.  With  these  disadvantages,  they  resolutely  ventured  to  face  the 
tremendous  combination  formed  against  them«  and  in  less  tlian  twelve  months, 
from  acting  on  the  defensive,  they  assaulted  their  enemies  in  every  direction,  and 
struck  them  every  where  with  so  much  terror,  that  several  of  them  were  medi- 
tatiflf^  a  retreat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  total  secession  from  the  confederacyi 
by  umtine  with  which  tiiey  had  sustained  so  many  losses.  See  Otiidge's  Annual 
Register  for  1795,  p.  51.  • 

*  The  proposed  plan  of  operations,  and  the  correspondence  with  which  it  was 
■ccoapaniedj  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  an  emigrant  nobleman  of  high 
distinctioDi  who  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  expedition. 
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and  weighty  an  undertaking.  Less  ardent  for  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chy, they  did  not  apprehend,  that  the  numbers  and  force  of  its  friends 
was  nearly  so  great  as  conceived  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  emigrants 
and  Burkites.  These  observed,  tiiat  if  any  attempt  was  made,  it  must 
be  with  a  view  to  be  effectual ;  that  a  small  equipment  would  be  of  no 
useful  purpose ;  a  scanty  force  could  noi  expect  to  prevail  against  the 
numerous  hordes  of  republicans ;  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  send  any 
expedition,  than  to  send  a  handful,  which,  instead  of  really  aiding  the 
loyalists,  would  only  stimulate  them  to  certain  destruction.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  cabinet,  however,  appear  to  have  intended  merely  a  diversion,  to 
weaken  the  efforts  of  the  republicans  in  other  quarters :  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchy,  the  preparations  were  so  totally  inadequate,  that  it 
is  morally  certain  they  could  not  be  designed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  expedition  sailed  to  Uie  southern  coast 
of  Britauny ;  and  as  the  Yendeans  possessed  no  seaport  to  afford  their 
friends  a  landing,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  Here 
a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men  landed  on  the  27th,  and  dispersed  a 
small  number  of  republicans.  They  besieged  and  took  a  fort  garrisoned 
by  six  hundred  men,  and  prepared  to  march  farther  into  the  country.  A 
considerable  number  joined  the  expedition,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
had  been  sent ;  thence  it  was  fondly  expected,  that  an  army  woidd  be 
formed  in  a  short  time,  capable  of  facing  the  republican  troops  in  the 
neighborhood.  Having  increased  to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  they  ad- 
vanced up  the  country,  and  after  gaining  several  skirmishes,  attacking  a 
large  body  of  republican  troops,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  Mean- 
while, Hoche  having  collected  a  numerous  army,  proceeded  against  the 
emigrant  forces  ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  was  followed  by  a  decliive 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  republicans ;  scarcely  three  thousand  escaped 
to  their  ships.  The  chiefs  of  the  Chouaoe  for  ^several  months  carried  on 
a  desultory  war,  were  at  length  overpoweriedby  the  republican  armies, 
and  punished  as  rebels  against  the  government  which  they  had  so  lately 
acknowledged.  The  unfortunate  emigrants  captured  on  this  disastrous 
expedition  were  also  treated  as  rebels,  an4  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  Such 
was  th^  melancholy  termination  of  an  expedition,  from  which  no  direct 
success  could  reasonably  be  expected*  In  employing,  however,  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  this  undertaking  was  not  without  a  considerable  in* 
fluence  on  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

Those  statesmen  who  supposed  that  by  the  continuance  of  tlie  war  the 
French  would  exhaust  their  resources,  were  in  the  event  proved  to  be 
erroneous  reasoners.  War  carried  onwith  the  energy  which  they  exert* 
ed,  and  successful  beyond  all  the  records  of  history,  was  to  them  an  in- 
strument of  acquisition ;  in  the  spoils*  of  conquered  countries  they  fbuod 
their  ways  and  means  :  Holland  and  Belgium  supplied  the  treasury  of 
France.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  formally  incorporated  with 
the  French  republic ;  and  to  render  this  accession  complete,  they  besieg* 

*  This  conversion  uf  the  property  of  the  conquered  to  the  uie  of  the  conquer- 
ors l^as  often  been  atci-ibed  to  jacobinism ;  but  the  slightest  atlentioo  to  history 
proves,  that  both  the  principle  and  practice  are  not  new,  but  as  old  as  the  records 
of  wa*  and  plunder.  One  ingredient  in  their  system  differed  from  Grecian  and 
Bonmn  plundeiv-aApirit  of  proselytism.  But  that  spirit  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
French  plunderers ;  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Pern  were  aloKiBt  as  eager  to 
convert  as  to  rob  the  unoffending  Indians. 
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ed  Luxemburg.  With  this  operation  they  opened  the  campaign;  the 
garrison,  though  strong,  yet  being  completely  invested,  and  finding  that 
no  succours  could  approach,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Juno  capitulated. 
The  French  had  only  one  place  more  to  reduce,  in  order  to  compass  that 
object  which  was  to  crown  their  military  operations.  This  was,  to  make 
a  conquest  of  the  strong  and  important  city  of  Mentz ;  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  they  would  regain  the  ancient  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Gatil,  the  river  Rhine.  But  the  situation  of  Mentz  was  extremely 
strong,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
During  the  eatly  part  of  the  campaign,  the  French  armies  had  been  much 
less  active  than  was  expected  from  the  successes  of  the  former  year. 
Their  inaction,  however,  really  arose  from  those  very  successes.  Their 
victories,  splendid  and  momentous  as  they  were,  had  been  earned  by 
great  profiision  of  lives  ;  and  though  their  armies  were  continually  sup- 
plied with  recruits,  it  required  time  to  inure  those  to  discipline.  Though 
they  might  replace  the  numbers  they  were  continually  losing,  they  couid 
not  supply  their  places  with  an  equal  proportion  of  good  soldiers.  The 
French  officers  and  commanders  were  fully  aware  of  this  deficiency,  and, 
for  this  reason,  were  become  less  adventurous  and  enterprising.  Be- 
sides, a  considerable  part  of  the  republican  force  was  employed  against 
the  revolters.  The  operations  upon  the  Rhine  were  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  indecisive  and  unimportant,  compared  with  the  events  of  the  for- 
mer year.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  August,  that  Jourdain  crossed 
the  Rhine  ;  he  captured  Dusseldorf,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  re- 
treat. Pichegru  with  his  army  followed  a  few  days  aAer,  and  having  re- 
duced Manheim,  occupied  a  position  on  the  right  bank,  which  intercept- 
ed the  Austrian  arnnes  on  the  nortli  and  south  of  the  Maine,  respectively 
commanded  by  generals  Clairfait  and  Wurmser.  A  division  of  his  army 
having  attacked  the  Austrians  with  the  usual  impetuosity,  put  them  to  the 
route.  But  the  spirit  of  plunder  was  so  predominant  among  the  French, 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  defeated  this  part  of  Wurmser's  army,  they  dis- 
persed on  all  sides  in  quest  of  pillage.  The  Austrian  cavalry,  informed 
of  their  disorder,  returning,  completely  surprised  and  defeated  the  plun- 
derers, and  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Clairfait  mean- 
while advanced  upon  Jourdain's  army,  which  had  invested  Mentz  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  attacked  and  defeated  its  rear,  and  took  a 
large  quantity  of  cannon  destined  for  the  siege  ;  andafler  successive  vic- 
tories, his  adversary  compelled  the  Austrian  to  recross'the  Rhine.  Fiche- 
gru  also  found  the  same  retrograde  movement  necessary :  the  two  Aus- 
trian armies,  now  enabled  to  form  a  junction,  crossed  the  Rhine,  obliged 
the  republicans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  reconquered  the  Palati- 
nate and  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 
Alarmed  at  their  progress,  Jourdain  collected  all  the  troops  that  were 
atationed  in  the  proximity  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  forced  marches  reached, 
in  a  short  time,  the  scene  of  action.  United  with  Pichegru,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  career  of  the  Austrians.  The  success- 
es of  the  Germans  encouraged  them  to  project  the  siege  of  Luxem- 
burg, but  &e  vigorous  resistance  of  the  republicans  prevented  them  from 
advancing  so  far.  After  various  sharp  conflicts,  they  were  obliged  to  re* 
cross  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  they  were 
employed  in  besieging  Manheim,  which  a  strong  garrison  of  French  so 
vigorously  defended,  that  it  held  out  till  the  end  of  November,  when  it 
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yielded  to  the  Austrians.  The  campaign  coneloded  by  comnioii  con- 
sent of  the  hostile  generals,  who  agreed  to  a  suspenflion  of  armfi  for 
three  months,  which  was  ratified  by  the  respective  powers  ;  and  the  ar- 
mies of  both  parties  withdrew  into  winter  quarters.  The  aAme  languor 
marked  the  operations  in  Italy ;  the  French  maintained  their  Ibrmer  ac- 
quisitions, but  made  no  farther  progress.  The  continental  campaign  of 
1795  was,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  inefficient.  The  French,  however,  had 
subdued  the  revoltera,  and  acquired  Luxemburg.  The  French,  at  sea, 
confined  themselves  to  defensive  efforts  against  oui  navy,  and  depreda- 
tions on  our  trade. 

The  naval  operations  of  Britain  were  necessarily  much  less  important 
than  in  the  former  year,  against  an^nemy  that  would  not  face  them  with 
any  considerable  force.  They  were  nojt,  however,  altogedier  deficient 
in  brilliancy.  Admiral  Comwallis  had;  this  summer,  b^n  stationed  oa 
the  west  coast  of  France,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  trade,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  la  Vendue :  on  the  16th  of  June,  having  only  five  ships  ^f  the 
line,  he  met  off  Belleisle  thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line.  Against  a 
force  so  greatlj  superior  he  kept  a  running  fight  for  the  whole  of  &e  next 
day,  without  sufiering  the  enemy  to  gain  the  smallest  advantage.  At 
length  \aa  repeating  frigate,  'to  deceive  the  French,  threw  out  a  signal 
that  a  large  British  squadron  was  in  sight  This  ingenious  stratagem 
impelled  the  republicans  to  betake  diemselves  to  a  precipitate  flight  The 
Gallic  squadron,  six  days  after,  fell  in  with  lord  Bridport,  who  defeated 
them,  and  took  three  of  ^eir  largest  ships,  off  port  L'Orient 

In  ihe  West  Indies,  the  French  formed  a  project  of  recovering  the 
islands  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  after  former  wars.  To  pro- 
mote this  purpose,  they  sent  emissaries  to  St  Lucie,  St  Tincent's, 
Grenada,  and  Dominica,  who  had  considerable  success :  St  Lucie  was 
reduced  through  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents  ;  and  the  three  others  with 
difficulty  preserved.  The  French  also  reduced  St.  JBustatius,  retook 
the  island  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  the  fort  of  Tiberon  in  St  Domingo.  In 
Jamaica,  a  war  arose  between  the  British  and  the  Maroon  Indians,  a  very 
hostile  and  dangerous  tribe,  scattered  in  the  woods,  and  noted  for  rob- 
bery and  murder.  The  militia  and  soldiers  turning  out,  completely  sub- 
dued these  savages ;  and  to  trace  the  fugitives  employed  blood  hounds : 
the  island  was  cleared  of  these  marauders ;  the  remaiinder  of  whom  was 
transported  to  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Hotham  defeated  the  French  off  Coni* 
ca ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  admiral  Eiphinatone  captured  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  a  Dutch  fleet  From  the  time  that  Holland  became 
a  dependency  of  France,  an  order  was  issued  for  seizing  afl  the  Dutch 
ships  in  British  ports ;  and  also  letters  of  marque  and  repiual  were  gnml- 
ed  against  the  Batavtan  republic.  Such  are  the  chief  events  of  the  third 
year  of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  against  the  French 
Republic. 

The  internal  proceedings  of  the  French  republicans  were  at  this  time 
more  active  and  ener|;etic  than  the  operations  of  their  armies.  Having 
fbrmed  the  new  constitution  on  the  overthrow  of  the  terrible  syalem,  the 
national  convention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  its  pracdcal  commence- 
ment, and  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  anarchy,  did  not  lose  sig^t  of  am- 
bition. Before  they  surrendered  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  die  na- 
tioni  they  made  provision  for  its  renewal    Th«iy  passed  a  decree,  wUdi 
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enjoioadthd  electoral  bodies  to  ohooie  two->thtrd«  of  the  defMitie«  of  the 
nation  tbet  were  to  be  returned  on  this  occasion^  out  of  the  members  of 
the  present  convention  ;  and  ordaioed,  that  in  default  of  an  election  of 
those  Iwo-Mrds  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  convention  should  suppljr 
the  vaeaDcies  themselves.  The  constitution  and  these  decrees  were  for- 
mallj  transmitted  to  the  primary  assemblies.  These  acts  were  by  many 
considered  as  vioiations  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
attempts  to  perpetuate  their  own  power  against  the  sense  of  their  coo« 
sthuents.  The  Parisians  declared,  that  henceforth  the  convention  had 
forfeited  all  title  to  any  farther  obedience.  The  primary  assemblies  in 
the  city  having  met  by  their  own  appointment,  in  defiance  of  the  conven- 
tion, insisted  that  they  had  chosen  their  electors,  and  that  these  being  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people,  possessed  a  right  to  consult  together 
as  soon  as  they  judged  it  necessary.  The  convention,  in  order  to*  terrify 
the  refractory,  employed  a  military  force  to  disperse  this  assembly  of 
Parisians.  The  Parisians  forebore  at  that  time  opposing  the  soldiers  of 
the  convention,  but  continued  to  inveigh  against  their  designs.  Both  par- 
ties became  inflamed  with  the  greatest  rage.  After  warm  and  violent 
contests  of  reasoning,  they  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  force.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  the  Parisian  troops  proceeded  against  the  soldiers  of 
their  antagonists  :  a  conflict  taking  place,  was  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  ardour,  when  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  a  young  Corsicaa 
gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  conventional  troops.  The  officer  in  ques- 
tion was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  on  this  the  first  opportunity  of  exert- 
ing his  talents  in  military  command,  attracted  the  high  admiration  both  of 
thpse  for  whom,  and  against  whom  it  was  ero|doyed.  The  numbers 
that  fell  did  not  exceed  a  thousand ;  and  a  great  multitude  was  pre** 
paring  from  different  quarters  to  join  the  troops  of  the  Parisians,  bat 
were  overawed  by  the  success  of  the  opposite  party*  The  metropolis 
was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  convention,  which  made  a  very  severe 
use  of  the  victory,  punished,  without  mercy,  the  Parisian  insurgents,  and 
in  the  apprehension  of  many  of  the  more  moderate  repnblicans  were 
about  to  revive  the  system  of  terror.  The  jacobins  began  to  regain  an 
ascendancy  in  an  assembly  whose  chief  objects,  lik^  those  of  Robes- 
pierre, appeared  to  be  uncontrolled  dominion*  They  procured  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  five  persons  who  were  empowered 
to  consult  together  what  measures  were  proper  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
save  the  country.  Such  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  alarmed  all 
France  :  men  were  apprehensive  that  the  days  of  Robespierre  were  about 
to  be  revived:  but  the  circumstances  were  changed  ;  the  dread  of  foreign 
enemies  being  removed,  the  moderate  republicans  and  constitutionalists 
were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  submit  to  this  new  project  of  despotism. 
Daring  the  month  of  October,  these  contests  were  carried  on  with 
great  warmth,  and  nSttits  appeared  drawing  to  some  important  crisis ; 
but  they  terminated  favourably  tA  the  prospect  of  returning  order.  In 
the  convention  itself,  the  ablest  men  were  among  the  moderates ;  and, 
though  in  a  temporary  minority,  soon  found  means  to  prevail  over  acon- 
eiderable  number  of  the  others,  and  at  length  to  overbalance  the  violent 
and  Jacobinical  junto.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  that 
the  commission  of  five  should  insUntly  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  con- 
stitution decreed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  people  should  take  place,  and 
Vol.  Till.— 57 
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Ihe  coDTeolioB  be  diMohped  on  Um  day  appointed ;  and  ihe  moderate 
party  being  now  predominant,  tbeee  propositiona  were  carried.  The 
yiolent  faction,  aware  of  the  odiousnesa  of  their  condact,  and  the  decay 
of  their  power,  endeavoured,  by  promotiog  or  seconding  popular  acts,  to 
regain  the  public  favour.  On  the  36th  of  October,  this  celebrated  con- 
vention diasolved  itself,  after  having  satten  upwards  of  three  years :  and, 
in  governing  France,  produced  effects  more  momentous  to  Europe  thaa 
any  which  had  taken  place  for  sev^nal  centuries.  Their  character,  opera- 
tions, and  efficiency,  were  astonishing,  and  surpassed  all  the  experience 
and  records  of  history.  Their  chief  collective  characteristic  was  promp- 
titude of  intellectual  and  active  powers,  which  discovered  and  called  in- 
to effectual  operation  all  the  faculties  and  resources  of  the  country ;  and 
made  every  species  of  inanimate  and  rational  beings  engines  for  compass- 
ing their  ends.  Exempt  themselves  from  all  moral  and  religious  re- 
B#aints',  they  destroyed  or  suppreftsed  these  principles  in  others,  in  order 
to  insure  their  instrumentality ;  in  all  qualities  and  meanq,  they  regard- 
ed merely  efficacy ;  and  in  seeking  their  objects,  they  simply  employed 
sagacity,  invention,  courage,  resolution,  and  expedition.  Genius,  vigour 
of  mind,  indefatigable  and  rapid  exertion,  moving  directly  on  to  their  end, 
and  totally  regardless  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
making  no  account  of  human  happiness  or  misery,  may  certainly  no  num- 
berless acts  in  a  private  station,  which  must  surprise  all  who,  with  equal 
power,  have  not  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  piety  and  virtue.  Enormous 
however  as  their  crimes  might  be,  they  were  mixed  with  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  brilliant  actions,  and  astonishing  success  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country*  Never  had  a  government  greater  obstacles  to 
surmount :  internal  dissensions  that  rose  to  rebellion,  extensive,  powerful, 
and  formidable ;  a  confederacy  of  nations,  two  of  which  sent  forth  ar- 
mies, that  in  numbers,  courage,  discipline,  and  military  skill,  were  equal  to 
the  Roman  legions  ;  and  assisted  by  other  states  no  less  brave  and  har- 
dy ;  with  a  kingdom  which  commanded  the  fountains  of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
bad  been  once  the  rival  of  France  herself,  and,  of  continental  powers, 
was  still  the  second  in  naval  greatness:  but,  beyond  all,  an  insular  empire, 
which  united  the  genius  of  Greece  with  the  persevering  valour  and  con- 
stancy of  Rome ;  the  opulence  of  Carthage  and  Persia;  military  prowess 
superior  to  any  heroes  of  modem  Europe,*  and  a  maritime  force  which 
far  surpassed  any  related  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Such  a  combi* 
nation  of  resources  and  warriors  never  before  had  one  state  to  oppose. 
Yet  did  the  French  convention,  with  the  executive  governments  which  it 
auccessively  created,  not  only  resist  thaar  immense  efforts,  by  crushing 
internal  revolt,  and  drivingihe  enemy  from  their  frontiers,  but  acquired  ac- 
eessions  of  territory  more  extensive  than  any  which  have  been  [Mocured 
by  conquest  in  modern  Europe ;  whose  fertility,  industry,  skill,  riehes, 
and  the  means  of  force,  far  surpassed  any  conquest  achieved  by  the  Ro- 
mans during  half  a  century  of  their  most  warlike  history.  If  in  compass- 
ing objects  of  such  magnitude,  the^  were  guilty  of  many  enormities, 
they  possessed  most  uniformly,  and  signally  exerted,  one  quality,  without 

*  If  this  ^ould  be  thoarht  an  unfounded  M8«rtion»*it  mufthe  by  those  who  do 
not  recollect  the  fiitchedliftttles  between  the^Brttiih  end  any  oppoeenti,  from 
CreHjr  to  Alexandria:  tbey  never  were  beaten  by  equal,  or  nearly  equal  troops^ 
and  very  rare^  by  much  superior  aumben . 
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whicb,11i6  highest  iatellectaal  and  moral  ezoenenci^s  atail  little,  in  the 
conductors  of  momentous  and  dangerous  wars,  or  any  other  ardaous 
situations  in  active  life  :  this  was  bnbrgt,*  constant  in  object,  rapid  in 
exertioui  and  decisive  in  effect. 

*  This  quality  no  observer  of  their  conduct  more  explicitly  and  fully  ftllow% 
than  one  author,  who  will  never  be  accused  of  partiafity  m  favour  of  the  French 
revcrfutionista.  See  Burke  on  Re|pcide  Peace ;  and  his  other  writings  concern* 
log  the  French  revolution^  subsequent  to  the  commencenent  of  the  war. 
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Britdn. — yUnj  who  hid  approred  of  the  war,  ttred  of  its  eontinuanee — are  dla- 
appointed  in  it*  results— -they  conceive  the  advantages  gained  do  not  balance 
the  Ums  incurred.— Scarcity  and  deamess  of  provisions. — Discontents.— ActiTo 
endeavours  of  the  innovating  societies.— ^Multiplication  of  lecturersr^who  re* 
present  war  as  ministerial  jobs  for  plunderirtg  the  people.— Frequency  of  sedi- 
tious meetings. — Meetings  of  the  cotresponding  society  at  Chalk  farm  and  Co- 
penhagen house. — Abuse  of  govemment.-^Behaviour  of  the  mob  to  the  king 
in  his  way  to  and  from  parliament — a  bullet  is  shot  into  the  king's  coach.— In- 
dignation of  the  public— Proclamation.— Proceedings  of  parliament. — Lord 
Grenville  introduces  a  bill  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person — principle  and 
details— arguments  against  it — for  it. — Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  preventing  seditious 
meetings— objects  and  provisions  of— arguments  against  it. — Mr.  Pox  repro- 
bates the  bills^xhibits  the  rights  of  the  people  to  state  their  grievances—de- 
clares the  bills  intended  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right — and  to  shield 
ministers— he  alleges,  they  subvert  constitutional  freedom.— ^Active  efforts  of 
him  and  his  coadjutors  both  in  and  out  of  parliament — Petitions. —Arguments 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  bill*— required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times— somewhat  mo- 
dified, both  pass  into  I uws— Impartial  view  of  the  new  acts.— Restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press.— Mr.  Pitt  apprehended  to  undervalue  literary  effort 
—Majority  of  the  literary  class  inimical  to  hisadministration.— Writers  repre- 
sent the  series  of  his  measures  as  more  conducive  to  the  power  of  his  crown 
than  the  rights  of  his  people.— State  of  ministerial  popularity. — Ministers  in- 
timate his  majesty's  disposition  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace — remarks  of 
Mr.  Pox  on  this  declaration  —The  conduct  of  the  war  is  severely  censured.— 
Supplies— immense  loan.— The  taxes  financially  judicious,  laid  on  the  luxuries 
or  conveniences,  and  not  the  necessaries  of  life.  —Able  speech  of  earl  Moirs 
on  rerenue.— Proposed  remonstrance  of  opposition.— Dissolution  of  parliament. 

The  war  had  been  begun  with  the  approbation,  and  even  applause,  of 
a  very  great  miyority  of  the  British  nation ;  and,  during  the  first  campaign^ 
these  sentiments  continued  to  prevail :  but  the  distresses  of  our  army  in 
Holland,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  the  expiration 
of  the  second,  began  to  damp  their  eagerness.  When  a  third  campaign 
was  concluded,  many  of  the  former  promoters  of  war  conceived,  that  the 
exertions  of  three  years  had  not  brought  Britain  any  nearer  the  purpose 
of  hostilities,  than  they  were  at  its  commencement,  and  now  became  tired 
of  its  continuance.  Its  expenses  retrenching  the  comforts  of  life,  came 
home  to  their  feelings  ;  Jike  the  bulk  of  mankind,  judging  from  the  event, 
they  began  to  think  that  the  war  most  have  been  wrong  in  the  outset, 
which  m  its  progress  had  so  totally  disappointed  their  expectation  ;  at 
any  rate,  that  it  must  be  unwise  in  the  continuance,  when;  in  their  ap« 
prehensions,  it  produced  no  benefit  to  balance  the  very  heavy  loss.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pressure  of  the  war,  a  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  was  woefully  felt  by  the  poorer  sort,  several  of  whom 
perished  for  wanit.  The  means  for  procuring  sustenance  were  narrow* 
ed  from  various  causes  ;  but  the  discontented  attributed  this  evil  to  tho 
war ;  and  the  sufferers,  through  defect  in  employment,  were  ready  enough 
to  believe  these  who  represented  all  (he  calamities  that  a^eted  the  na- 
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tion,  as  proceeding  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  hostilities.  MaltitndeSy 
not  only  of  the  lower,  hut  even  the  middling  classes,  very  ardently  desir* 
ed  peace,  and  began  to  cherish  displeasure  against  ministers  for  not  en** 
deavouring  to  procure  that  blessing  to  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
innovating  societies  were  now  extremely  bold  and  active  :  the  acquittals, 
at  the  trials  for  high  treason,  had  swelled  their  exultation,  and  inspired 
their  courage.  They  regarded  the  ministers  as  a  junto,  who  had  desir- 
ed and  plotted  against  them  unjust  death,  without  the  power  of  perpetrat- 
ing their  designs.  The  most  zealous  democrats  eagerly  stimulated  disaf- 
fection to  government.  Declamatory  lecturers  multiplied  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  'the  demagogues  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  topics  which  had 
been  so  often  agitated  in  democratic  societies,  addressed  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar cast ;  but  watched  the  tone  of  dissatisfaction  beginning  to  be 
heard  among  persons  who  were  well  afiected  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country ;  and  pointed  their  invectives  and  sarcasms,  not  merely  against 
what  they  call  the  aristocratic  principles  and  objects  of  the  war,  but  what 
came  much  more  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  its  effects  on  tiieir 
purses  and  means  of  tivelihood.  Lecturers*  both  stationary  and  itinerant 
represented  wars,  and  beyond  them  all,  this  war,  as  contrived  by  courts 
and  ministers,  to  afford  them  pretexts  for  plundering  the  people,  that  they 
and  their  adherents  might  wallow  in  luxury ;  while  the  multitude,  by 
whose  hard  earnings  their  profusion  was  supported,  were  stinted  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  These  inflammatory  arts  operating  on  minds  alrea- 
dy sore  with  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  scarcity,  brought  many  loyal 
and  constitutional,  though  not  considerate  and  discriminating  men,  into 
the  vortex  of  discontent.  A  muhipHcity  of  publications,  periodical  and 
occasional,  strongly  forwarded  the  same  purposes  ;  but  the  most  pointed 
and  efiectually  conducive  to  aversion  against  the  present  government, 
were  the  lectural  and  political  conventicles  which  abounded  in  1795, 
beyond  all  former  periods  ;  the  private  cabals  of  innovating  associatora 
and  the  numerous  public  meetings  to  which  these  gave  rise.  The  cor- 
responding society  again  meet  at  Chalk  farm  and  other  places,  repeated- 
ly in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  A  meeting,  held  at  Copen- 
hagen house  near  Islington,  of  these  conventions,  was  the  most  re- 
markable. The  numbers  that  attended,  either  through  zeal  in  the  cause, 
or  through  curiosity,  were  computed  at  about  fifly  thousand.  Some  very 
daring  addresses  were  made  to  the  multitude  ;  the  conduct  of  ministers 
was  arraigned  in  the  most  unqualified  language ;  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  king,  on  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  waa 
universally  adopted.  The  chief  abettors  of  the  proceedings  agairtst  go- 
vernment, were  apprehended  to  be  emissaries  from  France,!  who,  though 
natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  had  thrown  off  all  attachment  to 
their  country,  and  were  become  its  most  violent  and  rancorous  enemies. 
The  difficulty  of  detecting  individuals  connected  with  our  foes,  enabled 
them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  patriotism,  and  to  delude  with  facility 
the  majority  of  their  hearers  into  a  persuasion,  that  they  spoke  and  acted 
from  principle,  and  had  no  other  intention  than  to  expose  abuses,  and  to 
induce  the  people  to  assert  their  rights.  |     The  increasing  frequency  of 

*  The  author  had  the  eariostty  to  go  to  hear  some  of  the  once  noted  John 
Thelwal't  efiuaiona«  ami  also  to  read  a  certain  production  of  his,  styled  the  Tri« 
bunes  be  reeolleeta,  that  the  declamatioa  mentioned  in  the  text,  constituted  the 
suhatance  of  both. 

i  Annual  Register,  179^,  ehap.  i.  Mbid. 
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fbose  iD6ettiig0,  and  the  growiog  audaciousneM  of  their  dtreetertt  called 
for  proYealive  measures. 

The  iotemal  state  of  the  kingdonit  as  well  as  its  foreign  relations,  de« 
termioed  his  miyestj  to  call  his  parliament  together  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual.  It  accordingly  assemhled  on  the  29th  of  October ;  a  memor- 
able day  on  account  of  the  events  which  it  witnessed,  and  the  conse* 
quences  which  ensued.  A  report  had  been  spread,  thatan  immense  mul- 
titude of  discontented  people  had  agreed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  sentiments  to  the  king  in  person.  This  of  course  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  park  was  crowded  in  a  manner  un- 
precedented since  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  In  his  way  to 
tile  house  of  lords  through  the  park,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  every 
side,  by  persons  Of  all  descriptions,  demanding  peace,*  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Pitt  Some  voices  were  even  beard,  exclaiming,  **  No 
king ;"  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  state  coach  as  it  drew  near  to  the 
horse-guards.  In  passing  through  Palace-yard,  one  of  the  mndows  were 
broken,  it  was  said  by  a  bullet  discharged  from  an  air-gun.  These  out- 
rages were  repeated  on  the  king's  return  from  parliament,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace  in  his  way  back  from  St.  James'a 
palace  to  Buckingham  house. 

Every  loyal  and  patriotic  Briton  felt  with  indignation  the  unmerited  in- 
sult offered  to  his  sovereign ;  and  saw  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  such  attempts  indicated.  A  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished offering  a  large  pecuniary  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpe- 
trators ;  and  also  stating  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  parliament,  a 
meeting  had  been  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  inHaramato- 
ry  speeches  were  made,  and  divers  means  used  to  sow  discontent  and  ex- 
cite seditious  proceedings  ;  requiring  all  magistrates  and  other  well  af' 
footed  subjects  to  exert  themselves  in  preventing  and  suppressing  all  un- 
lawful meetings,  and  the  dissemination  of  seditious  writings. 

A  conference  was  held  between  the  twa  houses  as  soon  as  his  majes- 
ty had  withdrawn,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in  rehttton  to  the  out- 
rages that  had  been  committed.  Their  testimony  was  communicated  to 
the  commons,  and  both  houses  unanimously  concurred  in  the  addresses 
which  were  proposed.  It  was  by  no  means  deemed  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate past  guilt,  and  testify  abhorrence  of  its  treasonable  enormity ;  it  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dangerous  wickedness. 

To  secure  his  majesty  against  future  effects  of  so  dislo3ral  and  uncon- 
stitutional a  spirit,  lord  Grenville  proposed  a  bill,  entitled,  <*  An  act  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government  a- 
gainst  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts."  This  law  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  ;  the  first  made  a  very  momentous  change,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  crime  of  treason :  it  declared  the  commission,  by  deed, 
or  by  words  spoken,  written,  or  printed,  or  in  any  other  open  manner,  or 
any  act  tending  to  the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death,  of  the  king, 
or  his  heirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  in  order  to  overawe 
the  parliament,  and  to  effect  a  change  of  counsels;  or  to  instigate  any 

*  First  in  a  melancholy,  but  soon  after  a  menacing  (one.  As  hia  majcaty'v  e- 
quipagc  turned  towards  the  borae^uards*  the  populace  were  become  very  inso- 
lent. His  majesty  displayed  hia  usual  magnsnimity,  and  conversed  with  the  Ionia 
ivithout  appearing  to  notice  the  dtsposition  to  riot.  So  far  I  was  an  eye -witness ; 
but  apprehtnding  a  tumult,  t  then  Ufi  the  park. 
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fymgpm  or  stnuager  bjr  foice  to  ioTsde  ai^  of  the  king's  domintonsv  to 
be  high-treaflon»  during  the  king's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  partiament,  after  the  demise  of  the  crown.    The  second  part 
extended  the  crime,  and  aggravated  the  punishment,  of  sedition:  to  ex* 
cite  dislike,  and  hatred  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  to  the  persons  of  his 
heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  established,  bj  deed,  by  advised  speech,  or  by  words  written 
or  printed,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  rendered  hable  to  the  penalties  incur* 
red  by  the  commission  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  second,  to  the 
usual  punishments  prescribed  by  law,  or  to  transportation  for  not  more 
than  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court     '^  The  provisions  ^ord 
Grenville  said)  were  conformable  to  the  principles  admitted  in  the  acts  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  and  were  as  similar  as  circomstances  would 
permit.     Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  construction  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  treason,  already  in  force,  the  intent  of  this  bill  was  to  explain  and 
fix  the  meaning  of  those  laws.    It  would  not  prohibit  any  act  allowed 
to  be  legal,  but  only  provide  a  more  suitable  punishment  according  to  the 
degree  of  criminality,  than  that  which  was  ordained  by  the  laws  now  in« 
force ;  as  in  various  cases,  notwithstanding  criminality  was  evidently 
proved,  an  opposite  law  had  not  been  enacted."     This  bill  was  strongly 
opposed,  though  but  by  a  very  small  number  in  the  house  of  peers.     Its 
most  active  impugners  were  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  eari  of  Lau- 
derdale.    These  lords  expressed  the  utmost  horror  of  the  daring  outrage 
which  had  been  committed  against  his  majesty ;  but  alleged  that  the  bill 
did  not  tend  to  procure  more  safety  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  than 
the  laws  that  already  existed ;  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  out- 
rages committed  were  connected  with  the  meetings  to  which  they  were 
attributed :  the  present  law  was  evidently  an  ionovation  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject:  it  opened  a  dan- 
gerous latitude  for  cons(iri|Ctive  treason,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  in- 
struments of  tyrannical  government.     One  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
our  freedom  was  the  treason  law  of  Edward  III.  by  which,  accurate  de- 
finition of  crime  fenced  the  liberties  and  lives  of  English  subjects  against 
the  capricious  displeasure,  or  arbitrary  designs  of  a  king  or  his  minis- 
ters.    This  law  had  guarded  former  monarchs  through  barbarous  ages 
and  periods  of  turbulence  and  violence,  and  it  was  certainly  sufficient  to 
protect  the  king's  life  and  i^afety  in  the  present  age  of  civilization  and 
very  general  loyalty.    But  the  proposed  measure  was  neither  calculated 
nor  intended  for  the  security  of  the  king ;  it  was  designed  to  deter  the 
people  from  exercising  their  constitutional  right  of  stating  grievances, 
lest  thereby  they  might  incur,  from  the  vengeance  of  ministers,  prose* 
cutions  for  high  treason,  for  acts,  the  tendency  of  which,  by  this  new  law, 
they  might  pretend  to  be  treasonable.     Ministers  were  aware  that  the 
eyes  of  &e  people  were  open  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  their  infatuated 
and  ruinous  war  ;  and  that  their  measures  had  excited  general  disappro- 
bation and  discontent ;  they  unhinged  the  laws  of  the  land,  threw  down  the 
strongest  props  of  oar  freedom,  to  frighten  a  distressed  people  from  de- 
claring their  sufferings  and  requesting  reUef.     The  same  motives  dictat- 
ed the  second  part  of  the  bill,  by  which  the  most  innocent  acts  were  de- 
ckled to  be  sedition,  and  the  punishment  was  aggravated  far  beyond  its 
proportion  to  the  crime,  and  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  constiiu- 
tioi^  spirit  of  the  English  penal  laws :  oiur  criminal  code  was  to  change 
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its  cleanieMi  preci8toD>  accurate  and  enlightened  justice^  to  accomoio- 
date  either  the  wickedness,  the  imbecilitj,  or  infatuation  of  ministers. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  this  law. 

Ministers  on  the  contrary  used  the  following  arguments :  laws  must  be 
adapted  to  changing  circumstances ;  the  ingenuity  of  human  wickedness 
often  devises  modes  of  mischief,  which  lawgivers  could  not  foresee  in  all 
their  varieties  ;  and  hence,  in  human  actions,  instances  of  moral  guilt 
and  pohtica!  injury,  not  provided  against  by  law,  occur  in  the  history  of 
depravity,  as  flagitious  in  motive,  heinous  in  circumstances,  and  hurtful 
in  effect,  as  any  which  are  described  in  the  penal  code.  Edward  lU.'a 
law  had  not  been  the  only  fence  round  the  persons  and  rights  of  our  kings  ; 
Tarious  statutes  had  been  added  as  new  occasions  or  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger occurred :  acts  had  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Ghatles  II.  as  guards 
against  the  machinations  of  the  republican  party,  because  from  them 
danger  was  apprehended  :  at  subsequent  periods,  treason  had  been  ex- 
tended to  conspiracies  in  favour  of  the  pretender ;  because,  from  suchi 
danger  was  then  apprehended.  It  was  certainly  true,  that  hitherto  a  con* 
spiracy  to  overawe  parliament,  by  whatever  overt  act  carried  on,  had  not 
been  made  treason,  and  the  law  in  that  respect  was  new.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  conspiracy  to  overawe  parliament  bad  never  till  very  recently  oc* 
curred :  the  remedy  and  preventive  had  not  been  devised  until  the  disease 
bad  appeared ;  but  a  conspiracy  to  control  legislature  was  as  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare  as  the  treasons  already  defined.  The  general  princi- 
ple was  preserved,  and  the  treason  laws  were  extended  to  a  new  case 
which  endangered  the  public  safety.*  The  act  impoFed  no  restraint 
which  loyalty  and  patriotism  did  not  impose  :  its  capital  penalties  were 
to  be  dreaded  only  by  those  who  were  conspiring  to  control  the  legisla- 
ture, or  to  dethrone  the  king ;  and  by  ceasing  to  conspire,  they  avoided 
the  penalties  ;  and  its  subordinate  enactments  were  dreadful  only  to  the 
disseminators  of  sedition.  Legal  proceeding%  upon  this  law,  as  upon 
all  others,  were  subject  to  an  impartial  investigation  of  a  British  jury. 
On  these  grounds,  very  forcibly  urged  by  ministerial  peers,  especially 
lords  Grenville  and  Loughborough,  the  bill,  afler  undergoing  some  mo- 
diBcations  from  the  discriminating  wisdom  of  Thurlow,  passed  the  house 
of  peers,  was  carried  to  the  commons,  and  underwent  u  similar  discussion. 

Meanwhile  a  collateral  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  house 
of  commons,  to  root  up  a  principal  cause  of  the  crimes  described  in  lord 
Grenville's  law,  by  preventing  seditious  meetings.  These  assemblies, 
as  we  have  said,  had  multiplied  very  rapidly  under  various  forms  and  de- 
nominations ;  but  most  regularly  and  constantly,  for  hearing  inflamma- 
tory invectives  against  the  government  and  constitution,  under  the  name 
of  political  lectures.  To  prevent  such  mischievous  conventicles,  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill  proposed  that  all  assemblies  exceeding  fifty  in  number,  and  not 
already  recognized  by  law,  if  convened  for  addressing  the  king  or  parlia- 
ment, with  the  view,  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  grievances,  or  pro- 
curing an  alteration  in  church  or  state,  should  be  declared  unlawful,  and 
liable  to  dispersion  by  a  magistrate,  after  reading  a  specific  proclama- 
tion ;  unless  the  assembly  were  collected  by  a  public  advertisement, 
signed  by  seven  resident  householders,  and  a  true  copy  of  it,  subscribed 
by  them,  were  left  with  the  publisher^  who,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 

*  See  parlismentary  dcbftteft  of  Nor.  and  Dec.  XT95. 
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must  delfrer  it  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  bj  whom  it  should  be  demand* 
ed.  It  farther  provided,  that  disobedience  for  more  than  one  hour  to  the 
magistrate's  order  to  disperse,  should  subject  any  individual,  of  a  num* 
ber  above  twelve,  to  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  even  an  assembly 
held  by  regular  advertisement,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
risk  to  ^  disobedient,  might  be  dispersed  if  any  measure  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  or  tending  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred,  or  dislike,  or 
contempt  to  the  royal  family,  or  of  the  parliament,  were  proposed.  To 
prevent  certain  pohtical  lecturers  from  gaining  a  livelihood  by  preaching 
sedition,  a  house  opened  for  any  political  discussion,  without  a  license, 
was  to  incur  a  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Fox  was  the  first  that  rose  to  impugn  this  bill.  There  was,  be 
alleged,  no  evidence  but  the  assertions  of  ministers,  that  the  outrages^ 
which  he  reprobated  as  much  as  any  man,  arose  from  the  meetings  de- 
scribed in  the  bill.  But  if  the  closest  chain  of  connexion  could  have 
been  traced  between  certain  meetings  and  the  attack  upon  our  sovereign, 
the  abuse  did  not  justify  the  proscription  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Public  discussion  on  national  subjects  was  not  only  legal,  but  the  very 
life  of  the  English  constitution :  and  without  these  no  hberty  could  sub- 
sist. The  people  had  an  unalienable  right  to  deliberate  on  their  grievan- 
ces, and  to  demand  redress  from  the  legislature ;  but  by  this  bill  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  those  rights  without  the  attendance  of  a  magistrate, 
and  previous  notice  to  him  of  their  intention.  A  person  appointed  bt 
QOYEBNMSNT  was  empowered  to  arrest  any  one  present,  whose  words  he 
might  think  proper  to  call  'eedition,  and  even  to  dissolve  tiie  meeting  at 
)u8  own  pleasure.  Behold  the  state  of  a  free  Englishman:  before  he 
can  discuss  any  topic  which  involves  his  liberty,  or  his  rights,  he  is  to 
send  to  a  magistrate,  who  is  to  attend  the  discussion ;  that  magistrate 
cannot  prevent  the  meeting,  but  he  can  prevent  their  speaking,  because 
he  can  allege  that  what  is  said  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  Can  a  meeting,  under  such  restrictions,  be  called  a  meet- 
ing of  free  people  t  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
beheve  that  the  plan  is  any  thing  but  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberty? 
If  the  people's  complaints  were  groundless,  the  less  they  were  noticed 
the  sooner  they  could  cease,  as  false  surmises  would  very  soon  be  dis- 
covered and  lose  their  effect :  but  if  well-founded,  the  efibrts  made  to 
repress  them  must  terminate  either  in  a  base-minded  submission  of  the 
people,  or  in  a  resistance  fatal  to  their  rulers  as  well  as  to  themselves* 
Revolutions  were  not  owing  to  popular  meetings,  but  to  the  tyranny 
which  was  exerted  to  enslave  men.  The  French  revolution  arose  from 
ministerial  oppressions,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, that  held  the  people  in  continual  dread,  and  silenced  Uieir  very 
fears  by  the  terror  of  the  punishments  suspended  over  those  who  dared 
to  utter  their  sentiments.  "  Say  then  at  once  (exclaimed  the  orator,) 
that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer  suitable  to  Britain :  conduct  your* 
selves  openly  as  the  senators  of  Denmark  did ;  lay  down  your  freedom, 
and  acknowledge  and  accept  despotism :  but  do  not  mock  the  tmderstand* 
ings  and  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the  worid  that  you  are  free." 
These  strictures,  seconded  by  all  the  brilliancy,  ingenuity,  and  acuteness 
of  Sheridan,  the  constitutional  and  legal  knowledge,  and  impressive  elo- 
quence of  Erskine,  being  added  to  the  efforts  of  opposition  in  the  house 
of  peers  against  the  other  biO,  stirred  up  a  great  ferment  in  the  country. 
TOL.  Tni.-4» 
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Numerous  petitions  flocked  in  from  every  quarter,  deprecating  the  bills 
as  an  annihilation  of  the  liberties  of  (he  people.  In  promoting  petitions, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  the  whig  club,  consisting  of  men,  in  point  of  talents, 
rank,  property,  and  character,  equal  to  any  association  of  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  addresses  were  presented  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  bills,  which,  though  not  near  so  numerous,  came  lOrom  per* 
sons  aggregately  superior  in  rank  and  property  to  the  petitioners. 

The  arguments  of  the  addressers  and  of  the  parliamentary  supporters 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  bUi,  were  the  wicked  designs  of  those  who  directed  the 
meetings  which  were  proposed  to  be  suppressed,  and  their  destructive 
tendency  if  suffered  to  continue.  The  pretence  of  these  meetings  was 
to  petition  the  legislature  for  rights  withheld  from  the  people ;  but  the 
real  motive  was,  to  promulgate  opinions  that  were  inimical  to  govern- 
ment, and  calculated  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  If  the  executive  power 
were  not  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  control  these  meetings,  they 
would  finally  endanger  the  existence  of  the  state.  It  was  the  indubita- 
ble right  of  the  people  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  ministers  and  their 
measures,  and  freely  to,  express  their  sentiments  on  all  political  subjects, 
as  also  to  petition  the  difierent  branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  these 
rights  ought  to  be  kept  within  their  intended  limits,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  instrumental  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  established  government.  The  rights  of  the  people  doubtless 
ought  to  be  respected,  but  it  was  equally  indispensable  to  obviate  their 
abuse.  A  precise  and  acknowledged  power  was  wanted  in  the  magistrate 
to  disperse  such  meetings  as  threatened  disorder.  The  bill  proposed  to 
restrain  no  meetings,  but  those  which  were  evidently  calculated  to  incite 
ignorant  and  unwary  men  against  the  constitution.  It  permitted  innocent 
and  lawful  assemblies,  and  only  prohibited  conventions  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting polity.  These  arguments  convincing  the  majority  in  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law :  lord  Grenviile's  bill  also  passed  about  the 
same  time.^ 

These  acts  tended  greatly  to  shake  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  through 
the  kingdom.  However  efficient  they  might  be  for  remedying  ih^  spe- 
ctlic  evils  that  prevailed,  yet  even  many  friends  of  government  thought 
they  did  much  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  justified.  Persona 
unconnected  with  party  admitted  the  expediency  of  extending  the  trea- 
son laws  to  conspiracies  for  levying  war  against  the  sovereign  and  con- 
stitution ;  but  disapproved  of  the  vague  and  general  description  of  this 
new  species  of  treason  including  in  its  overt  acts  whatever  had  a  tmdm^' 
cy  to  rebelUon  against  the  king,  government  or  legislature.  Thb  clause 
they  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  English  laws  :  it  open- 
ed, they  said,  a  door  for  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  constructions  which 
characterize  absolute  and  tyrannica]  systems ;  and  was  therefore  contra- 
17  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  British  constitution.  The  restric- 
tions upon  the  press,  imposed  by  the  same  act,  by  many  well  affected  to 
government,  were  deemed  to  admit  also  too  much  latitude  of  construction, 
to  subject  literary  efibrt  to  the  control  of  ministers,  and  to  enchain  tlie 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  allowed  by  every  candid  and  impartial 
man,  that  the  harangues  and  lectures  of  demagogues,  in  periodical  and 
occasional  conventicles,  were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  to  be 

*  For  the  dets'ds  of  the  debates,  see  parliameatary  ceporti. 
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prevented  ;  but,  on  the  other  hnnd,  it  was  as.^ertcd,  that  the  lauvs  in  exist- 
ence were  sufficient  for  punishing  whatever  sedition  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  uttered ;  that  the  whole  community  ought  not  be  debarred 
from  assembling,  because  incendiaries  had,  in  certain  assemblies,  violated 
the  laws.  The  right  of  discussing  public  measures  belongs  to  every 
free-bom  Briton;  its  exercise  promotes  his  .-ense  of  personal  importance^ 
the  best  nourisher  of  liberty  and  independence.  Other  Britons  were  not 
to  be  debarred  from  enjoying  such  privilege's,  because  a  foolish,  virulenti 
or  malignant  lecturer,  abused  his  exercise  of  the  same  right.  The  re- 
striction tended  to  enervate  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  thus  to  effect  a  great 
general  and  permanent  evil,  in  order  to  remedy  a  partial  and  temporcury 
evil.  The  most  solid  and  elfectual  answer  to  these  very  forcible  ob- 
jections was,  that  the  obnoxious  laws  were  only  intended  to  be  temporary. 
The  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  often  manifested  themselves  in  turnii^g  pub- 
lic opinion  into  the  current  which  best  suited  his  political  views  ;  but  one 
engine  he  appears  not  to  have  estimated  with  his  usual  perspicacity  : 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  too  little  stress  upon  literary  efficacy  :  while  the  press  is 
free,  literary  power  will  produce  great  effects  on  public  opinion.  The 
minister  was  not  deemed  favoumlile  to  writers,  as  a  class :  perceiving 
that  they  had  frequently  done  much  mischief  in  France,  he  appeared  to 
have  drawn  an  inference  too  hasty,  that  they  ought  to  be  discouraged  in 
JSngland.  The  laws  in  question,  and  other  acts,  tended  to  restrain  the  mar- 
ket for  literary  commodities,  consequently  to  do  an  aggregate  hurt  to  the 
profession.  This  effect  literary  men  felt,  and  many  of  them  strongly  and 
efficiently  expressed  their  feelings  :  habits  of  combination,  analysis,  com- 
parison and  deduction  of  general  principles,  enabled  them  to  view  and 
estimate  the  character  of  the  legislative  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  these 
they  professed  to  discover,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  new  laws  had  a 
reference,  either  to  public  revenue,  or  to  the  security  of  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution;  and  that  few,  of  any  extensive  operation,  are 
of  the  class  that  may  be  denominated  popular.* 

The  violence  of  some  partisans  in  their  promotion  of  the  bills,  far 
transcended  the  liitiits  which  were  observed  l^  the  minister  himself,  and 
added  to  the  dislike  with  which  many  regarded  those  laws.  While  the 
minister  justi6ed  the  restriction  as  a  necessary  expedient,  in  a  teroporaky 
case,  without  intrenching  upon  the  whig  principles  on  which  the  British 
constitution  rests,  high  tories  who  supported  him  in  defending  the  church 
and  monarchy,  promulgated  their  own  peculiar  doctrines  ;  and  manifest- 
ing a  desire  of  degrading  the  just  authority  of  a  free  people,  revived  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  passive  obedience  to  the  existing  power.  Ingenious 
men,  adverse  to  ministers,  did  not  fail  to  impute  to  the  supreme  leader 
these  sentiments  of  too  vehement  and  ardent  subalterns ;  and  an  opinion 
now  pervaded  the  lower  classes,  -and  infected  many  of  the  middling,  and 
some  of  the  higher,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  anxions  not  only  to  fortify,  but 
extend  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  weaken  and  contract  the  power  of  the 
people.  Such  an  apprehension  once  entertained,  affected  the  construe* 
tion  of  his  subsequent  conduct ;  and  from  this  time,  his  popularity  di- 
minislied,  though,  perhaps,  his  power  mcreased.  The  financial  ability 
of  Mr.  Pitt  durmgthe  whole  of  his  administration,  secured  to  him  the 
support  of  the  great  capitalbts,  and  the  monied  interest    In  part  of  his 

•  See  Ammal  Bcgirteribr  1796,  p.  46. 
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ministry,  the  landed  interest  had  been  considefably  divided^  but  through 
the  alarms  entertained  from  the  French  revolution,  the  greater  number 
had  joined  his  standard.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  high  rank  and 
great  property,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  ranged  themselves  on 
tiie  side  of  the  minister.  By  much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  middling 
and  lower  ranks,  having  moderate  or  small  property,  joined  the  cause, 
which  they,  as  well  as  the  superior  orders,  conceived  to  protect  their 
property,  and  other  benefits  which  they  held  ;  but  now  many  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  and  most  of  the  lower  rank,  took  the  opposite  side,  while 
high  rank  and  great  opulence  continued  to  favour  ministers.  In  parlia- 
ment, nearly  tlie  usuaJ  majorities  supp3rted  the  continuance  of  war,  on 
the  original  necessity  still  remaining,  and  the  expected  exhaustion  of 
the  enemy's  finances*  Its  opponents  repeated  their  allegations  of  its 
original  impoUcy  and  folly ;  denied  the  probability  of  a  decay  of  resources, 
arising  from  the  ardent  spirit  of  freedom ;  from  the  events  of  the  last 
campaign,  enforced  their  former  assertions  that  the  contest  was  hope- 
less ;  and  adduced  new  reasons  for  peace,  in  the  returning  disposition  to 
order  in  the  French  republicans,  which  was  manifested  since  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre  and  of  the  system  of  terrorisn^ ;  they  reminded 
ministers  of  the  hopes  held  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former  session 
in  his  majesty's  speech,  and  insisted  that  the  meliorated  state  therein 
mentioned  was  now  arrived. 

Though  ministers  repeated  their  usual  arguments  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted,  they  h&d  not  dwelt,  as  in  the  for- 
mer years,  on  the  imfn-acticability,  from  the  internal  state  of  France,  of 
its  termination.  His  majesty's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessiont 
delivered  while  the  contest  between  the  terrorists  and  the  moderates  in 
the  national  convention  was  at  the  most  violent  height,  contained  the 
following  declaration  :  *'  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  in  that  country,  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  issue,  but  which  must^  in  all  human  probability, 
produce  consequences  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  Europe. 
Should  this  crisis  terminate  in  any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the 
tranquillity  of  other  countries,  and  affording  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
security  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded,  the 
appearance  of  a  disposition  to  negotiate  for  a  general  peace,  on  just  and 
B^iitable  terms,  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on  my  part,  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect."*  The  moderates  having  at 
length  prevailed,  his  majesty  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  practica- 
bility of  a  peace  with  the  government  that  now  subsisted  in  France.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  8th  of  December,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  houses, 
stating,  that  the  crisis  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
had  led  to  such  an  order  of  things  in  France,  as  would  induce  hb  ma- 
jesty, conformably  to  the  sentiments  which  he  had  already  declared,  to 
meet  any  disposition  for  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and  ex- 
pressing his  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and 
to  conclude  a  general  peace  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished  juMly 
and  honourably  for  Britain  and  her  allies.  AAer  this  declaration,  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  peace  ceased  to  turn  on  the  competence  of  the 
existing  French  government  to  conclude  a  treaty.    Mr.  Fox  contended. 


♦  See  state  papers  fbt  1795,  p.  13X, 
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that  there  never  existed  an  obstacle  to  negotiation  in  any  of  the  siiocffas« 
ive  goTenimenta  of  France,  it  was  like  every  former  discussion  of  peace 
and  war  with  either  French  or  other  enemies,  a  mere  question  of  justice 
and  expediency,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  nations  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  without  any  connexion  with  the  internal  government  of 
either.*  He  rejoiced,  however,  that  ministers  professed  to  return  to  a 
disposition,  from  which  they  ought  never  to  have  departed,  and  to  which 
he  had  so  often  exhorted  them  in  vain.  Motions  were  afterwards  macjio 
in  the  houses  of  parliament,  for  addresses  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to 
communicate  to  the  executive  government  in  France,  his  readiness.4o 
embrace  an  opportunity  of  coinciding  with  them  in  mutual  endeavours 
for  the  re-estabhshment  of  peace*!  These  propositions  were  resisted  by 
ministers :  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  belonged  solely  to  the  executive 
government ;  if  ministers  were  deemed  unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  their 
opponents  ought  to  petition  for  their  removal :  but  while  they  continued 
in  office,  they  alone  could  be  the  proper  agents  in  such  a  transaction ; 
they  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  act  unitedly,  not  only  among  themselv^s^ 
but  with  the  allies  of  this  countiy,  to  whom  no  cause  should  be  given  to 
suspect  us  of  duplicity,  or  of  a  separate  pohcy.  If  they  remained  entire, 
so  powerful  a  confederacy  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fail,  by  per- 
severance and  unanimity^  to  obtain  an  advantageous  peace ;  but  this  de* 
sirable  object  depended  on  the  moderation  of  the  enemy.  All  had  been 
done  which  honour  and  interest  admitted,  to  bring  France  to  this  issoe ; 
but  neither  honour  nor  interest  would  be  sacrific^ed.  On  these  grounds 
the  several  motionsij;  were  negatived.  The  conduct  of  the  war  under* 
went  severe  animadversions :  it  was  asserted  by  opposition,  that  the 
miscarriages  of  the  campaign  had  manifested  a  total  want  of  concert  in 
our  plans ;  that  our  military  measures  were  a  mere  succession  of  do» 
tached  experiments,  directed  to  no  uniform  and  consistent  ot]ject ;  that 
they  showed  a  total  want  of  the  wisdom  and  energy,  the  combination  of 
which  was  necessary  to  a  war  minister*  The  expedition  to  Quiberon 
was  reprobated  with  peculiar  severity ;  ministers  were  also  strongly  re- 
prehended for  their  inadvertence,  in  not  furnishing  the  troops  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  medical  stores,  and  for  main- 
taining at  present,  without  necessity,  no  less  than  a  thousand  staff  officers* 
The  number  to  which  the  feocible  cavalry  amounted,  were  attributed  to 
the  ministerial  plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  subjection  and  dread ;  the 
regular  cavaliy  was  equal  to  every  just  and  proper  purpose,  without 
loading  the  public  with  so  much  additional  expense.  In  the  preceding 
summer  a  great  addition  had  been  made  to  the  barracks  before  erected,- 
and  many  regiments  had  been  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
gentlemen,  or  noblemen,  who  had  never  been  in  the  army.  Opposition 
reprobated  these  measures,  as  tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crown  by  lucrative  jobs  and  appointments ;  the  more  dangerous,  because 
not  a  few  of  these  commanders  were  members  of  parliament ;  the  bar- 
rack system,  by  separating  soldiers  from  the  people,  tended  to  destroy 
that  coincidence  of  sentiment,  without  which  soldiers  would  be  the  mere 
tools  of  the  executive  power,  instead  of  being  defenders  of  the  comrou- 

•  See  parliRxnentary  reports,  Dec.  8,  1795. 

t  Motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  15th  Feb.  1796. 

4  'By  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Guilford,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  their  respective  houses. 
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niiy.*  Ministers  defended  the  expedition  of  QoSberoD,  as  the  result  of 
the  best  information  and  reasoning  that  could  be  derived  from  officers  of 
expejdenced  skilli  and  thoroughly  acquainted  vith  the  country.  In  the 
West  Indies,  an  ample  supply  of  medicinal  stores  had  been  sent,  but 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  they  were,  however,  repairing 
with  all  possible  expedition.  The  staff  officers  were  numerous,  but  not 
more  than  were  required  by  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  service.  The 
system  of  barracks  was  neither  new,  nor  unconstitutional  while  the  war 
lasted,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  men  in  readiness,  and  the  present  was 
the  most  convenient  mode  for  that  purpose ;  they  also  prevented  the  in- 
convenience, trouble,  and  expense  accruing  to  subjects  from  quartering 
soldiers.  Men  of  opulence  and  distinction  had  been  preferred  to  com- 
mands, in  their  respective  counties,  as  more  able  to  procure  levies  than 
olbei^ ;  besides,  in  a  war  of  which  so  important  an  object  was  the  de- 
fence of  rank  and  property,  it  was  consistent  and  prudent  to  employ  per- 
sons who  had  so  much  at  stake. 

The  national  expenditure  was  also  a  subject  of  discussion.  Besides 
the  annual  income  of  the  country,  two  loans  were  this  year  required  ; 
the  first,  including  a  vote  of  credit,  consisted  of  twenty  millions  and  a 
half ;  and  the  second  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  So  enormous  a  sum 
added  to  the  preceding  debts  incurred  since  Hhe  war,  made  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  the  national  incumbrances  near  eighty  millions  in  three 
years.  The  censurers  of  the  war  viewing  this  immense  burthen,  asked 
its  supporters  what  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  to  bahince  the 
loss?  To  what  end  were  we  carrying  on  a  contest  of  such  unparalleled 
cost  ?  the  minister  had  asserted,  we  were  warring  for  security  and  in- 
demnity l  how  was  a  repetition  of  disaster  to  strengthen  security  ?  Fail- 
ing in  our  enterprises,  whence  were  we  to  derive  a  compensation  1  Mi- 
nisters contended  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  for  the  most  impor- 
tant objects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
necessary,  not  only  for  defending  Britain,  if  the  war  should  continue,  but 
for  inclining  the  enemy  to  peace.  Our  commercial  situation,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  antecedent  period. 
The  average  of  exports,  during  the  three  last  years  of  peace,  the  most 
flourishing  ever  known  in  this  country,  was  twenty-two  millions  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  same  average  for  the 
last  three  years  of  war  was  twenty-four  millions  four  hundred  and  tmy- 
three  thousand.  The  expenditure  of  war  was  doubtless  immense ;  but 
the  exertions  to  which  it  was  applied  were  of  no  less  magnitude.  Never 
was  the  energy  of  this  country  so  astonishingly  displayed,  nor  its  re- 
sources BO  wonderfully  proved ;  our  fleets  and  our  armies  were  in  a  far 
superior  condition,  both  as  to  numbers  and  equipment,  to  those  which 
were  maintained  in  the  American  war.  Besides,  the  decreased  value  of 
money  made  a  very  gi'eat  real  diflerence  in  sums  nominally  the  same ; 
and  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  magnitude  of 
our  efforts,  the  amount  was  not  excessive. 

£very  impartial  observer,  reviewing  the  taxes  both  of  the  present  and 

*  These  arguments  were  urged  in  repeated  motions,  especially  a  proposition 
by  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  lOlh  of  March  i  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
for  inquirinr  into  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  21st  of  April ;  and  by 
Mr.  Orey,  for  an  impeachment  of  his  majesty's  ministers  on  the  34Ui  of  April 
See  parluunentary  reports. 
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the  former  years  of  the  war,  admitted,  that  if  potiticaHy  necessary,  they 
were  fioancially  judicious.  The  principal  subjects  were  wines,  spirits, 
tea,  coffee,  silk,  fruit,  tobacco,  hair  powder,  and  various  other  articles 
of  luxury,  without  any  encroachment  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Op- 
position, however,  contested  the  financial  expediency  of  the  imports. 
In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Moira  exhibited  a  very  able  discussion 
upon  the  revenue,  the  taxes,  the  imports  and  exports,  and  the  other 
fioancia]  circumstances  of  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war* 
and  at  the  present  period.  The  inferences  from  the  arguments  and 
statements  produced  by  the  respective  parties  were  extremely  opposite. 
The  one  represented  the  situation  of  this  country  as  replete  with  the 
most  arduous  difficulties,  and  almost  verging  to  ruin ;  and  the  other  de- 
scribed it  as  full  of  opulence  and  resources  of  every  denomination  ;  and 
able,  Hith  proper  management^  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obsta- 
cle, and  to  flourish  with  more  lustre  than  ever.  Opposition,  not  under- 
standing that  ministers  were  taking  any  steps  for  the  attainment  of  peace, 
charged  them  with  insincerity ;  and  in  both  houses  proposed  a  very  strong 
address  in  the  nature  of  a  remonstrance,  professing  to  exhibit  the  lead- 
ing features,  principles,  and  character  of  ministerial  conduct  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war :  and  attempting  to  prove  that  they  had  transgressed 
every  rule  of  prudence  and  policy ;  and  praying  his  majesty  to  adopt 
maxims  more  suitable  to  the  public  exigeneies.  On  a  review  (this  re- 
monstrance set  forth)  of  so  many  instances  of  gross  and  flagrant  mis- 
conduct, proceeding  from  the  same  pernicious  principles,  and  directed 
with  incorrigible  obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous  ends,  we  deem  our- 
selves bound  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  to  our  constituents,  to  declare 
that  we  see  no  rational  nope  of  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  radically  and  fundamentally  difierent  from 
that  which  has  produced  our  present  calamities ;  unless  your  majesty's 
ministers  shall,  from  a  real  conviction  of  past  errors,  appear  inclined  to 
regulate  their  conduct  upon  such  a  system,  we  can  neither  give  any  cre- 
dit to  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor  repose 
any  confidence  in  them  for  conducting  a  negotiation  to  a  prosperous  is- 
sue :  the  proposed  address  was  combated  on  the  usual  grounds,  and 
negatived  by  a  very  great  majority. 

Mr.  WilberfoTce,  this  year,  made  a  new  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  which,  though  supported  by  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox,  was  reject- 
ed. On  the  19th  of  May  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  a  few  days  af> 
ter  it  was  dissolved. 


.* 
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Views  of  the  belligerent  powers. — French  decree  for  the  irrevocable  annexs'* 
tlon  of  Belgium  to  the  republic.— Hopes  of  Britsin  and  of  Austria.— The  gov* 
emments  of  the  contending  countries  are  little  disposed  to  pesoa— the- people 
on  both  sides  desire  to  ternsinate  the  evils  of  war— the  respective  governments 
protiess  a  pacific  disposition— indirect  overtures  of  Britain  to  France — ^the  answer 
of  the  French  for  the  present  prevents  negotiation. — Belligerent  policy  of  the 
French  government — French  objects  of  the  campaign — La  Vend^e^  Germany-j 
and  Italy. — ^The  redaction  of  La  Vendue,*— Tendency  of  revolution  toeaJl  forth 
abihties.-  -Numbers  of  able  commanders  who  sprang  up  among  the  French  — This 
year  displays  an  extraordinary  general — Bonaparte  appointed  to  command  the 
Frensh  army  in  Itaiy-^-Numerous  and  well  disciplined  army  of  the  emperor- 
assisted  by  the  Italian  princes. — Inferior  force  of  the  French. — ^Bonaparte  com* 
jnands  the  minds  of  his  soldier»— he  attacks  and  defeats  the  Austrians — ^repeat- 
ed victories.— Bonaparte  separates  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies.— By 
a  victory  at  Mondovi  he  compels  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  yield  at  discretion— 
who  receives  peace  from  his  oictation.^-Bonaparte  surmounts  the  natural  ram- 
parts of  Italy- wise  measures  to  keep  up  tlie  spirits  of  his  troops. — Battle  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi — signal  exploit  and  victoiy  of  Bonaparte — he  imitates  the  Ro- 
mans in  tbeir  rapacity  as  well  as  valour^but  mingles  conciliatory  p^cy,  especi- 
ally towards  the  populace.— Conspiracies  at  the  instance  of  the  nobles  and  cler-^ 
gy — are  disc onceKed— and  punished— Bonaparte  gains  to  his  interest  the  men 
of  genius  and  literature— and  endeavours  to  bring  every  kind  of  talent  into  efli- 
dent  action— result  of  bis  political  eflTorts— he  resumes  military  operations — 
marches  from  Italy  towards  Germanv—Wurroaer  takes  the  6eld  with  a  fresh  ar- 
my of  Austrians— is  repulsed  by  the  French.— Bonaparte  invests  Mantaa— 
w urmser  approaches  to  its  relief-^Bonaparte  is  surrounded  at  Lonado — he  ex- 
tricates himself  by  a  stratagem,  and  induces  a  much  superior  army  to  surrender 
—Successive  victories  of  Bonaparte— decisive  victoiV  at  Areola— capture  of 
Mantua.— Commotions  at  Rome— conduct  of  the  papal  goverrnnent-^be  pope 
attempts  to  make  war  against  Bonaparte — the  French  general  makes  oonetM* 
atory  overtures — repl^  of  the  pope. — Bonaparte  invades  the  Roman  territories* 
and  compels  the  pontiff  to  sue  for  a  peace — Amount  of  the  French  acquisitions 
in  Italy  in  this  campaign— Political  administration  of  Bonaparte — Germany  in- 
vaded by  Joordain  and  Moreau. — The  archduke  Charles— successive  battles  o^ 
with  Jourdain— Danger  of  the  empire— is  warded  off  by  the  valour  of  the  arch- 
duke— who  compels  Jourdain  to  evacuate  Germany.^-Progreas  and  situation  of 
Moreau — masterly  and  successful  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  German  host — Bri- 
tain continues  signally  successful  where  she  fights  alone — ^retakes  St.  Lucie-^ 
quells  insurrections  in  the  other  island*— captures  seven  Dutch  ships  of  the  liae 
in  Saldana  bay-— reduces  Ceylon  and  other  Dutch  settlements  in  the  cast- 
judges  it  expedient  to  relinquish  Corsica. — Ineffectual  attempts  of  Hbe  French 
upon  Ireland. — ^Internal  events. — ^Birth  of  a  princess*  heir  to  the  ^prince  of 
Wales.— General  election— the  least  contested  of  any  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
— British  government  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a 
peace-— France  agrees  to  receive  a  British  ambassador. 

DiTRiNo  the  last  campaign  the  efforts  of  the  French  republicans  had 
been  much  less  Bucceaaful  than  from  the  victories  and  acquirements  of  the 
former  year,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  confederacy,  they  had 
probable  grounds  for  expecting:  they  were  anxious  to  recover  their  Ba« 
periority  of  military  powers,  and' with  this  view  the  directoty  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  place  the  numerous  armies  of  the  republic  on  the 
most  formidable  footing.    It  was  proposed  to  the  legMatnre,  and  solemn- 
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\j  decreed  to  annex  their  acqnisttions  in  the  Low  Conntries,  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Rhme,  irrevocably  to  the  dominions  of  the  repubtic«  In 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  belligerent  powers,  a  resolution  of  this 
nature  precluded  all  ideas  of  peace.  The  retention  of  those  fertile  and 
spacious  provinces  could  not  be  submitted  to,  without  an  evident  altera- 
tion of  the  poKtical  system  of  Europe,  of  which  France  would  possess  a 
control  that  would  perpetually  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  all  her  neighbours.  The  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  sway  of  the  Austrian  princes,  which,  though  occasionally  oppress- 
ive, had  been  generally  mild,  still  retained  a  willingness  to  return  to 
their  obedience,  provided  they  could  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  liberties.  Sensible  of  this  disposition,  and  exagge- 
fating  the  success  of  the  last  campaign,  the  Austrian  cabinet  preserved 
the  hope  of  recovering  those  fertile  provinces.  The  British  ministers 
were  no  less  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  their 
former  owner.  The  accession  of  such  immense  and  valuable  territories 
to  France  in  so  close  a  proximity,  seriously  alarmed  all  men  who  reflect- 
ed on  the  power,  energy,  and  enterprize  of  the  French  ;  and  their  violent 
tmentment  against  this  country.  The  government  of  Britain  and  her  al- 
ly on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  French  on  the  other,  were,  from  this  con- 
tention of  adverse  purposes,  little  inclined  to  peace  ;  but  the  people,  in 
all  the  conflicting  countries,  were  anxiously  desirous  to  be  relieved  from  a 
war,  the  pressing  evils  of  which  they  immediately  felt ;  and  the  eventual 
advantages  of  which,  if  any,  they  either  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not 
think  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  present  burthens  and  losses.  The 
belligerent  governments,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people,  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  assame  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition ;  in  which,  from  the 
sabsequent  acknowledgments*  of  our  ministers,  it  is  certain,  and  from 
the  conduct  of  the  French  directors  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  were 
respectively  inimical  to  peace.  The  French,  meanwhile,  were  enjoy- 
ing their  usual  ingenuity  and  address,  in  endeavouring  to  detach  various 
members  §tom  the  hostile  confederacy,  and  Basle,  a  considerable  city  in 
Switzerkuidy  was,  on  account  of  its  neutral  state  and  central  position,  the 
scene  of  their  negotiations.  There  the  celebrated  M.  Barthelemi  had 
concluded  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  was  still  engaged  in  diplomatic  a- 
gency.  Mr«  Wickham,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  Swi.ss  cantons, 
was  instrucfed  to  apply  to  this  gentleman,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
French  government,  and  to  learn  whether  the  directory  were  desirous  to 
negotiate  with  Britain  and  her  allies,  on  moderate  and  honourable  condi- 
tions, and  would  agree  to  the  meeting  of  a  congress  for  this  purpose,  and 
specify  the  terms  op  which  it  would  treat,  or  point  out  any  other  method 
of  procedure.  The  answer  received  from  M.  Barthelemi,  in  the  name  of 
the  directory,  was,  that  it  felt  the  sincerest  desire  to  terminate  the  war  on 
such  conditions  as  France  could  reasonably  accept,  and  which  were  spe- 
cified in  the  answer ;  but  one  of  these  positively  insisted  on  the  retention 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  ^e  Low  Countries,  and  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son, their  formal  annexation  to  the  republic  hy  a  constitutional  decree 
that  could  not  be  revoked.  This  reply  expressing  a  decided  resolution 
not  to  part  with  their  acquisitions,  displayed,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  British 

"  See  Mr  Pitt's  speech  on  the  first  consul**  proposals  for  pcsce^  in  Jan*  1800. 
\  ot.  YIIL— 59 
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mmistersy  a  disposition  so  arrogant,  that  the  n^otiatioii  was  sttspaBdadt 
and  both  paittes  proceeded  to  open  the  campaign. 

The  French  directory  had  novr  to  contend  wiUi  two  potent  enemies ; 
the  one  of  which  surpassed  most  nations,  but  was  inferior  to  France  in 
land  forces ;  the  other  far  exceeded  all  nations,  and  even  France  herself 
in  maritime  strength.  With  a  policy  much  more  profound  ^an  that  which 
dictated  the  belligerent  measures  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  revolution- 
ary rulers  employed  their  exertions  in  the  scenes  of  probable  victory,  in- 
stead of  probable  defeat :  their  armies,  still  superior  to  their  valiant  and 
disciplined  opponents,  occupied  their  principal  attention,  and  their  fleets, 
subjecU  of  only  secondary  consideration,  did  not  divert,  as  in  former 
wars,  to  hopeless  efforts  a  grand  portion  of  their  resources* 

The  directory  had  three  objects  in  contemplation :  an  invasion  of  Ger- 
many, another  of  Italy,  and  the  complete  reduction  of  domestic  insur- 
gents. The  subjugation  of  La  Yend6e  was  indispensably  necessary,  be- 
fore they  could  carry  into  execution  their  grand  projects  against  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  The  connexion  of  the  insurgents  with  the  most  formid- 
able and  dangerous  rivals  of  France — the  English,  made  it  evident,  that 
while  the  royal  party  subsisted  unsubdued,  it  would  probably,  as  it  hmd 
done  in  the  preceding  year,  throw  such  embarrassments  in  Uie  military 
operations  intended  against  foreign  enemies,  as  would  clog  and  impede 
the  plans  that  were  proposed.  The  discomfiture  of  the  expedition  firom 
England,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  its  abettors,  had  frightened  the 
Yendeans.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  however,  found  means  to 
excite  the  people  to  a  new  revolt,  attended  with  all  the  disorders  usual  in 
civil  war.  Charette  and  Stoflet  published  a  manifesto  charging  the  re- 
publicans  with  breach  of  faith,  and  the  most  outrageous  cruelty.  In  can- 
sequence  of  the  revolutionary  enormities,  they  declared  themselves  de- 
termined to  take  up  arms  again,  and  never  to  lay  them  down  till  the  heir 
of  the  crown  was  restored,  and  the  catholic  religion  re-established.*  Tl&ey 
held  out  every  motive  that.had  formerly  been  prevalent ;  attachment  to 
their  religion,  love  of  their  king,  and  hatred  to  the  present  innovatioiiB. 
Many  were  induced  accordingly  to  enlist  again  under  their  banners  ;  but 
the  greater  part  remained  quiet  in  their  habitations,  and  the  flower  of  the 
insurgents  was  not,  as  before,  composed  of  the  Yendeans,  but  of  the  mix- 
ed and  numerous  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces  of  Brit- 
any,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  others,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.f  Hostilities  raged  with  great  fury  during  the  winter ;  the 
republican  government  sent  general  Hoche  early  in  the  season  against 
the  insurgents :  Charette  was  completely  defeated,  and  his  foUowera  dis- 
persed. The  directory,  wishing  to  adhere  to  the  moderate  measures 
which  from  the  beginning  of  their  power  they  professed  to  adopt,  e]i|oiii- 
ed  their  commanders  and  troops  to  employ  conciliation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  severity.  An  amnesty  of  the 
past  was  accordingly  published  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty ;  ev- 
ery district  which  surrendered  its  arms,  and  punctually  conformed  to  the 
ebnditions  prescribed,  was  immediately  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws*  Conciliatory  policy,  the  wisest  that  can  be  adopted  in  intestine  in* 
Burroctions,  for  terminating  revolt  already  broken  by  successful  force,  pror- 

•pt"^«  Annual  Register,  1796.  f  See  Otridge'i  Annust  llcgtster  for 

xT9S,  p.  83. 
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ed  oltiiiiately  eflbctoa),  and  die  i^bellmn  was  cnuhed.  The  govermneBt 
was  now  at  liberty  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  its  efibrts  against  Grerma- 
nj  and  Italy. 

As  ^  directors  by  personal  efibrts  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  execu* 
tWe  power,  by  soccess  only  could  they  hope  to  retain  eminence.     The  * 
insnrance  of  success  depended  on  the  choice  of  instruments  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  pnblic  service.     In  revolutionary  governments  which 
have  levelled  pre-existing  establishments,  promotion,  according  to  quali- 
fication exclusively,  is  much  more  practicable  than  in  old  and  regular 
eonstitotions,  which  contain  fixed  gradations  of  rank  and  of  orders.     In 
ihe  very  best  systems  of  polity  that  have  been  long  settled,  splendid  an- 
cestry, high  rank,  extensive  property,  or  political  connexions,  attach  to 
certain  families  or  individuals  such  an  authority,  that  few  ministers  can 
avoid  employing  them  in  services  for  which  their  talents  and  characters 
by  no  means  render  them  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen.     A  British 
minister,  even  if  he  should  be  desirous,  would  find  it  difficult  to  fill  either 
military  or  political  departments  with  the  most  efficacious  men  that  could 
be  found,  without  respect  to  rank,  situation,  and  influence :  even  Mr.  se- 
cretary Pitt,  who  carried  the  principle  of  employing  men  according  to 
their  respective  abiUties  farther  than  any  other  English  minister,  in  po/t- 
-^s  was  obliged  to  admit  the  co-operation  of  certain  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, whom  his  penetrating  judgment  would  assuredly  never,  have  se- 
lected, on  account  of  their  personal  qualities,  as  bis  associates  in  great 
designs.     Forming  his  naval  and  military  appointments  without  control, 
and  choosing  that  class  of  executive  servants  on  the  simple  principle  of 
instramentaUty,  he  obtained  such  brtlhant  successes  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  French  government,  totally  unfettered  from  prescription  and  author- 
ity,^ possessed  without  control  the  power  that  might  be  instrumental  ia 
success.     Thence  sprang  so  many  able  generals,  whose  genius,  without 
neglecting  the  lessons  of  experience,  disdained  mere  precedent,  and  in- 
vented new  combinations  of  defence  and  attack,  new  modes  of  advance 
and  retreat,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  their  situation. 

The  campaign  1796  exhibited  a  young  leader,  who,  in  prowess,  ener- 
gy, and  exploits,  equalled  any  commander  that  the  late  war  had  discover- 
ed and  exercised  :  this  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Corsicai 
bom  about  1769.  The  youth  possessed  talents  and  qualities  which  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  attaining  distinctions  in  the  ferment  of  revolution,  * 
and  the  dangers  of  war.  To  a  head  sagacious  and  inventive,  instantane- 
ous in  comprehension,  and  rapid  in  efforts,  he  joined  a  heart  that  was  ar- 
dent, resolute,  Intrepid,  and  courageous ;  with  an  aspiring  ambition,  and 
an  impetuous  temper.  One  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was  de- 
termined perseverance  in  his  purposes,  and  he  woald  scruple  no  sacrifice 
to  compass  his  ends.  His  object  being  to  exalt  himself,  he  joined  the 
parties  that  were  successively  paramount ;    was  a  monarchist,  constitu- 

•  AlthouKrh  it  be  s  f^tft,  tbst  in  revolutions  ibilitiea  generally  rise  to  a  greater 
clevaticm  tlisn  in  eatabltahed  governmentt, yet  it  does  not  follow  ttiat  tt  is  a  bene- 
ficial fact,  as  the  able  heads  wMcb  are  iiiua  raised,  commonfy  attain  and  pre- 
serve their  power  by  the  most  mischievous  qualities  of  the  heart :  such  possessors 
of  supremacy,  far  beyond  their  oiig^inal  rank  and  station,  have  usually  proved  (in* 
principled  adventurers,  who  regarded  neither  justice,  patriotism,  nor  the  good  of 
mmaikind  in  compsriaon  with  their  own  ambitioD.  For  instance,  Caesar,  Crsmwell, 
&c. 
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tioaalist,  and  terrorist  To  Bobwpitte  he  adkored  as  IcMiig  m  fintuoa 
adhered ;  and  with  no  less  eagerness  oev.oted  himself  to  that  monster's 
successors,  and  became  a  prime  favourite  with  Lepaux :  he  wasAt  equal 
pains  to  win  the  attachment  of  the  troops.  The  direcKiEB  discerned  the 
*  Tigorbqs  and  fertile  genius  of  Bonaparte,  knew  his  military  ardour  and 
energy,  and  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers.  Such  qualifications  they 
conceived  to  overbalance  his  youth  and  limited  e:i^perience ;  and  they 
conferred  on  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

Tho  emperor  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  pope ;  and  during  the  three  preceding  years,  the  French  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  pierce  through  Piedmont  into  the  interior  parts  of  Ita- 
ly. The  immense  barriers  of  mountains  which  divide  that  country  from 
Savoy  seemed  to  oppose  an  insurmonntable  obslaole  to  their  progress. 
The  republicans  were  indeed  in  possessioi^of  the  coairt  from  Kioe  to  Ge- 
noa; but  the  passes  in  Lombardy  were  guarded  with  such  care  that  no 
apprehendiou  was  entertained  by  the  court  of  Turin  with  respect  to  the 
future.  *  The  emperor's  forces  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  well  disci- 
pliued  men,  commanded  by  excellent  generals  and  able  officers,  and  pro* 
vided  with  every  species  of  warlike  necessaries.  The  king  of  Sardinia's 
army  was  sixty  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  militia:  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Naples  were  occupied  in  embodying  as  many  troops  as  their  cir^ 
tumstances  would  permit,  and  the  latter  had  despatc^ied  two  or  three 
thousand  horse  to  serve  in  the  imperial  army.  Such  obatacles  opposed 
by  nature,  joined  to  so  great  a  hostile  army,  only  senred  to  rouse  the  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  Bonaparte.  The  whole  force  which  the  Frmtch  could 
afford  to  this  general,  before  La  Yend6e  was  reduced,  did  not  exceed  fif- 
ty thousand,  not  so  well  supplied  as  the  much  more  numerous  host  of  his 
veteran  adversaries ;  with  this  army  he  took  the  field  in  the  month  of  A- 
pril.  According  to  the  common  calculation  of  probabilities,  in  a  war, 
stimulated  by  tlie  usual  principles  of  enmity  among  sovereigns^  the  pro- 
ject of  forcing  the  posses  of  the  Italian  mountains  against  such  numerous 
and  powerful  foes,  wonld  have  been  extravagant  and  romantic.  A  tacti- 
cian of  mere  experience,  f  without  penetration  and  invention,  reasoning 
very  fairly  from  Jiis  knowledge  and  views,  would  have  conclude  that  such 
an  attempt  must  terminate  in  disappointment  and  disaster :  but  Bonaparte, 
penetrating  into  the  French  mind  and  springs  of  action,  saw  that  the  re- 
publicans were  animated  by  an  enthusiasm  which  would  overbear  all  tfas 
regular  but  phlegmatic  valour  of  the  Germans.  The  Austrian  army  was 
commanded  by  general  Beaulieu,  an  officer  of  great  military  experience, 
though  in  the  Netherlands,  as  we  have  seen,  lie  had  been  overpowered 
by  the  republicans.  The  imperialists  being  inspirited  with  the  successes 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  preceding  year,  and  his  troops  being  so  nume- 
rous, he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  the  ofiensive :  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  advanced  towards  the  French  lines.  On  the  9th  he  attacked 
an  outpost  with  success;  and,  on  the  11th,  he  attempted  the  other  in- 
trenchments.  \    Bonaparte,  by  a  rapid  movementt  tumisg  the  enemy's 

♦  See  Belahara's  History,  vol.  v-  p.  419. 

f  A  very  common  objection  against  the  military  rfforts  of  Bonaparte  was.  that 
they  deviated  from  the  eatablished  practice ;  and  with  those  jwd^et  who  in  xsi?i9 
regard  wtage  more  than  AniFr^TiOK  to  aifus,  the  objection  mtist  hare  weight. 

i  See  Campa^na  of  Bonaparte  for  the  military  details  both  of  thiaand  su^cenl- 
ing  actions  j  andako  the  Austrian  accounts,  as  inserted  in  our  gazettes  of*1 79^6. 
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flank  and  rear,  asaailed  diem  ^di  impetuous  Tigour  at  a  place  called 
Montenotta,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  having  killed  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  taken  two  thousand  prisoners.  Like  CcBsar,  Bonaparte  was 
not  only  energetic,  but  rapid  in  energy :  eager  to  improve  his  victory,  he 
pursued  the  Austrians,  who  had  retreated  to  a  strong  situation  on  an  emi* 
Dence  called  Millasimo;  but  general  Augereau  having  forced  the  ave- 
nues to  their  position,  the  imperiaUsts  retired  to  the  rums  of  an  old  cas- 
tle, and  having  fortified  themselves,  they  recovered  from  the  disorder  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  their  late  defeat.  ConceiYing  his  forces, 
afler  this  respite,  still  superior  to  the  republicans,  Beaulieu  again,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  attacked  the  French  army.  The  troops  on  both  sides 
were  animated  with  extraordinary  courage,  the  Austrians  regarding  with 
indignation  their  route  at  Montenotta,  which  they  imputed  to  a  strata- 
gem, and  not  to  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  were  eager  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  the  disaster.  The  French,  elated  with  their  victory,  which 
bad  so  auspiciously  commenced  the  campaign,  and  operated  so  powerful- 
ly on  their  susceptible  and  impetuous  minds,  glowed  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire of  overwhelming  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemies.  The  Aus- 
trian charge  was  extremely  vigorous,  but  was  withstood  with  an  intrepid- 
ity and  strength  that  could  not  be  moved.  While  the  imperialists  were 
bending  the  whole  force  of  their  attack  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre, Bonaparte,  with  the  most  dexterous  celerity,  moved  his  wings  round 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Germans,  and  in  a  short  time  assailed  them  in 
both  flanks  and  rear.  Thus  unexpectedly  surrounded,  the  imperialists 
sustained  a  dreadfgl  defeat,  two  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  eight 
thousand  made  prisoners.  Among  the  killed  were  some  officers  of 
high  distinctioa ;  and  of  the  taken,  one  was  a  general,  and  near  thirty 
colonels,  besides  inferior  officers.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  with  fifteen  standards,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores  and  field  equipage.  Beaulieu,  not  disheartened  by 
these  disasters,  collected  as  many  as  possible  of  his  scattered  soldiers, 
and  the  ibllomng  day  attacked  the  French,  who  did  not  expect  an  as- 
sault from  troops  they  had  just  vanquished,  and  were  indulging  them- 
selves in  that  repose  which  comes  so  grateful  afler  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  arduous  labour.  The  onset  at  first  disconcerted  the  republi- 
cans, thus  relaxed  in  their  vigilance ;  but  they  soon  rallied.  Bonaparte, 
agreeably  to  his  plan,  already  twice  successful,  formed  a  large  body  in 
front  of  ^e  enemy,  to  occupy  their  attention,  while  another  division  go- 
ing round  should  charge  them  in  flank.  The  celerity  of  the  French  move- 
ments soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Having  long 
made  a  resolute  stand,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  give  ground,  and 
leave  the  field  to  the  French,  with  the  loss  of  near  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  about  fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the 
French,  great  numbers  also  fell,  and  among  these  Cauasa,  one  of  their 
best  officers*  In  the  course  of  these  battles,  Bonaparte  effected  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  Austrian  and  Fiedmontese  armies,  and  now  directed 
his  efforts  against  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  On  the  22d  of  A- 
pril,  he  came  up  with  the  [talians  at  Mondovi,  and  attacked  them,  though 
strongly  intrenched :  the  Fiedmontese  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance, 
but  totally  unavailing  against  the  republican  impetuosity  and  force.  The 
royal  anny  was  completely  routed,  tad  the  fate  of  the  king's  domiaions 
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decided  by  the  defeat.  *  His  Sardinian  majestjr  saw  that  (he  only  means 
of  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  to  accept  peace  firom  the  dictation  of 
the  victorious  generaL  He  was  compelled  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice ;  to 
withdraw  from  the  coalition ;  to  apologize  for  his  conduct  towards  the 
French  republic ;  and,  retaining  the  name  of  king,  to  become  a  mere 
dependent  on  France.  Thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  first  month  of  his  com- 
mandy  effected  what  his  predecessors  had  for  three  years,  without  any 
misconduct,  attempted  in  vain.  He  had  stormed  ^e  ramparts  of  Italy, 
and,  like  Hannibal,  f  bad  its  delightful  vales,  and  fertile  fields  lying  within 
his  grasp.  Their  astonishing  successes  could  not  faO  to  inspire  the 
French  armies  with  the  highest  degree  of  exulting  joy ;  nor  did  their 
commander  forget  to  improve  the  sentiments  of  self  applause  and  confi- 
dence manifested  by  them,  into  that  disposition  of  mind  which  would  lead 
them  on  to  those  farther  exploits  that  he  had  in  contemplation.  He 
issued  an  address,  concisely  and  forcibly  recapitulating  the  achievements 
which  they  had  already  performed,  and  the  objects  which  lay  within  the 
reach  of  their  valorous  efforts.;];  They  were  come  (ho  said)  into  Italy 
to  deliver  the  inhabitants  from  the  government  of  strangers,  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  domestic  rulers.  Bonaparte  being  now  freed  from  his  Sardinian 
enemy,  advanced  against  the  Austrians.  The  German  general  and  his 
troops,  bravely  as  they  fought,  being  repeatedly  defeated,  retired  near 
Milan,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  made  a  stand  at  a  very  strong  post 
at  Lodi,  §  determined  to  venture  a  battle,  which  was  necessary  to  save 
Milan  and  the  whole  Austrian  interest  in  Italy.  Between  Bonaparte  and 
tiie  imperialists  was  the  river  Adda,  over  which  there  was  a  long  bridge, 
that  Beaulieu  had  intended  to  break  down,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
quick  approach  of  the  French  general.  It  was  protected,  however,  by 
80  numerous  an  artillery,  that  the  Austrians  did  not  imagine  the  French 
would  be  able  to  force  a  passage.  Bonaparte  saw  the  tremendous  dan- 
ger, but  instantaneous  in  reasoning  he  perceived  the  exact  predicament 
in  which  he  stood.  The  astonishing  successes  which  sprang  from  his  di- 
rection of  valorous  enthusiasm,  had  been  carried  to  their  present  pitch  by 
the  opinion  that  his  troops  entertained  of  themselves  and  their  general ; 
and  failure  in  an  attempt  however  arduous,  by  lessening  their  conception 
of  their  resistless  force,  would  damp  their  glowing  animation,  and  dimtii- 
ish  the  energy  of  their  future  efforts.  In  such  circumstances  the  most 
adventurous  boldness  was  solid  wisdom.  Guided  by  these  refiection* 
and  sentiments,  he  determined  to  try  every  effort,  and  to  encounter  every 
personal  danger,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  on  which  such  momentous  in- 
terest appeared  to  depend.  Forming  together  the  selectest  bodies  of  his 
army,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire,  he  led  them  in  person  to 
^e  attack  of  the  bridge.  His  presence,  and  that  of  all  the  chief  officers 
in  the  French  army,  animated  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
rushed  forward  with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  was  able  to  withstand. 
They  crossed  the  bridge  and  assailed  the  whole  line  of  the  Austrian  artil- 
lery, which  was  instantly  broken.  They  felt  with  equal  fury  on  the  troops 
that  advanced  to  the  charge,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  pat  them  to 
flight  on  every  side ;  and  the  victory  was  complete.  Bonaparte  having 
thus  defeatedthe  principal  armyof  the  imperialists,  after  taking  Pavia,  pro- 

*  Oftmpaigns  of  Bonaparte.  f  See  L'tvy *  bo«k  xit.  ^  Annual  1legi»> 

ftcr,  1796,  p.  91.  §  ibid.  p.  94,  and  Campaigoi  of  Bonaparte. 
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ceodied  to  Milan,  and,  with  its  cafiita],  subdued  thegreaterpaitofLoflihaidf 
before  the  end  of  Maj.  The  Austrian  army  retreated  to«rards  the  ffen- 
tiers,  and  the  imperialista  being  no  longer  able  to  protect  Italj,  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  Naples  sued  for  an  armistice,  which  was  granted  to  the 
king  of  Naples  on  condition  of  his  observing  a  neuiralitj,  but  the  pope 
was  required  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  also  to  deliver  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  busts,  and  statues.  The  victorious  French  requir« 
ed  from  the  Italian  princes,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  the  delivery  of  the 
various  monuments  of  art  Imitating  the  Roinans  in  rapacity  as  weD  as 
valour,  they  sent  the  pictures,  statues,  and  sculptures,  to  the  national  re- 
positories. This  spoliation  of  monuments,  which  bearing  signal  testimo- 
ny to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Italians,  were  regarded  with  national 
pride  and  veneration,  and  which  had  escaped  the  irruptions  of  all  former 
plunderers,  excited  the  most  poignant  regret  and  indignation  among  the 
conquered,  and  was  universally  condemned  and  execrated  by  all  civilised 
nations.  * 

Wherever  Bonaparte  carried  his  victorious  arms,  as  soon  as  he  had 
efiected  conquest,  and  exacted  the  contributions  to  which,  as  a  conqueror, 
he  deemed  his  efforts  entitled,  he  endeavoured  to  mingle  conciliation,^ 
especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  lower  classes.  The  commons,  who 
were  by  no  means  indisposed  towards  the  French  republicanism,  which 
promised  protection  against  aristocratical  domination  and  tyranny,  he 
treated  with  the  greatest  mildness,  professing  that  he  had  entered  Italy 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  promote  their  happiness.  But  the  irre^ 
ligioQS  and  democraticaJ  spirit  of  the  French  revolutioa  excited  his  army 
to  express  and  manifest  the  most  contemptuous  irreverence  towards  the 
priests,  whom  they  represented  as  impostors ;  and  detestation  against 
the  nobles,  whom  they  painted  as  oppressors.  These  two  orders  were 
no  less  incensed  against  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  with  equal 
abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  destroyers  of  religion,  and  the  levellers  of 
the  privileged  orders.  As  they  still  retained  a  considerable  influence, 
they  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  inciting  the  commonalty  against  the 
republicans*  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  a  general  insurrection,  and 
commotions  were  prevalent  throughout  Lombardy :  Pavia  was  intended 
to  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  plot :  but  the  active  vigilance  of  Bona- 
parte discovered  the  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
his  force  soon  crushed  their  machinations :  he  ordered  the  chief  conspi- 
rators to  be  shot,  and  the  others  to  find  two  hundred  hostages  for  their 
peaceable  behaviour  in  future.  Thither,  for  the  same  reason,  he  also 
sent  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  insurgent  districts,  and  denounced  the 

*  In  this  put  of  bis  Qimtire,  the  avthor  of  Otriclge's  Annual  Register  makes 
the  following  observstions  r  "  To  deprive  the  poor  Italians  of  objeets  so  long  en« 
deared  to  them  by  habit  and  poasetnon,  seemed  an  set  of  tjrranny  exercised  upon 
the  vanquished  in  the  wantonness  of  power.  Those  objects  bad  been  respected 
by  all  parties,  in  the  ricissitude  of  those  events  that  had  so  frequently  subjected 
the  places  that  contained  them  to  different  roasters :  the  French  were  the  first 
wtM>  bad  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  them  as  a  matter  of  mere  property.  Here- 
io  they  were  accused  of  conraHtng  their  vanity  rather  than  their  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  The  Romans,  in  their  triumpliant  periods*  bad  plundered  the  Greeks  of  all 
tbe  master-pieces  they  could  find  in  their  country.  This  appeared  to  the  French 
a  precedent  fit  for  their  imitation,  and  a  sanction  for  robbing  the  Italians  of  what 
^ey  esteem  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property,  and  the  most  honourable 
proof  they  stiR  retained  of  their  former  superiority  in  thow  departments  i^  ge* 
nlui.  t  See  AnnosI  Segiater,  179^  p«  9T* 
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flame  puDiflhmeiit  against  all  who  shoald  afterwards  be  foODd  instigattng 
inaiurrectioD.  He  next  issued  a  proclaoiatioD,  declaring^  that  those  who 
did  not  lay  down  &eir  arms  withm  twenty-four  hours,  and  take  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  French  republic^  should  be  treated  as  rebels,  and 
their  houses  committed  to  the  flames.  Having  employed  these  efieetual 
means  to  crush  insurrection,  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  return  to  con- 
ciliatory effi>rt8.  He  with  great  activity  and  success  endeavoured  to  at^ 
taoh  Italian  partisans  to  the  French  cause.  Besides  the  commonalty, 
who  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  the  freedom  proffered  by  the  French,  Bona- 
parte gained  greai  numbers  of  another  class.  The  literary  men  of  Italy 
were,  as  in  France,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inimical  to  the  existing 
orders,  and  eager  for  changes  under  which  they  hoped  to  attain  higher 

Sower  and  importance  than  they  possessed  under  the  clergy  and  nobles. 
Bonaparte  readily  saw  that  they  might  be  rendered  very  useful  instru- 
ments in  directing  public  opinion  as  long  as  mstnuation  and  persuasion 
should  be  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  that  votaries  of  physical  atudies 
might  be  employed  in  promoting  the  productiveness  of  the  new  conquests. 
So  far  did  Bonaparte  apply  conciliation,  as  to  court  those  who  would 
readily  join  against  the  possessors  of  property ;  and  so  far  did  he  p»* 
troaize  literature  and  philosophy,  as  to  make  them  labouring  toots  for 
his  accooBupdation,  emolument,  and  aggrandisEOment.  His  soldiers  pre- 
tending to  HONOUR,  he  merely  wtds  they  were  a  different  kind  of  tools, 
which  he  never  lailed  to  employ,  when  conciliation,  literary  patronage, 
or  any  other  persuasives,  would  not  suit  his  purpose. 

Mantua  only,  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  reroabed  in  the  possessicm 
of  the  emperor.  Bonaparte,  not  having  a  sufficient  train  of  artiDery  to 
reduce  that  strong  fortress  immediately  by  storm,  resolved  to  pursue  th^ 
Austrian  army.  The  broken  forces  of  the  Germans  had,  in  their  retreat, 
taken  refuge  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  thither  they  were  closely 
punsued  by  the  French.  Bonaparte  published  an  address  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  assuring  them,  that,  in  following  the  enemies  of  France 
into  the  Venetian  territories,  be  would  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  treat  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  amity  and  consideration  that  were 
due  to  the  ancient  friendship  subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  Mean- 
while, the  Austrians  took  possession  of  Feschiera,  by  the  connivance* 
of  the  Venetians,  to  whom  that  town  belonged.  Here  Beauliou  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  succours  should  arrive  from  Germany. 
Bonaparte,  desirous  to  drive  him  from  Italy,  or  to  compel  him  to  surren- 
der, advanced  to  that  town,  intending  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  Tyrol 
by  the  eastern  side  of  (he  lake  of  Garda.  On  the  30th  of  May,  several 
divisions  of  the  French  approached  the  bridge  of  Borgbetto,  by  which 
Bonaparte  proposed  to  effect  a  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and  surround 
Beaulieu's  army.  The  Austrians  employed  the  utmost  efforts  to  defend 
the  bridge ;  but  the  French  crossed  it  after  a  warm  action ;— and  the 
German  general,  perceiving  their  intent,  withdrew  in  haste  from  his  po- 
sition at  Feschiera,  and  retired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  river 
Adige,  which,  having  passed,  he  broke  down  all  the  bridges  to  prevent 
the  French  from  continuing  the  pursuit,  and  by  these  means  he  seoured 
his  retreat  to  TyroL  The  Venetians  had  given  refuge  to  the  brother  of 
the  late  king  of  France,  who  was  called  by  the  royahsts  Louis  XVllI. : 

•  See  Annuil  Hegister  fur  1796,  p,  98. 
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haif  anxious  to  preYenl  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  French  repubUci 
they  dffected  Louis  to  quit  the  Venetian  territories.  Bonaparte,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Verona,  the  late  residence  of 
the  French  prince,  and  continued  his  progress.  The  emperor  finding 
the  victorious  republicans  advancing  from  Italy  to  Germany,  gave  the 
command  of  his  troops  to  marshal  Wurmser,  who  having  collected  a 
powerful  force,  marched  to  encounter  Bonaparte.  The  Austrian  troops 
contained  the  flower  of  the  emperor's  army,  which  far  exceeded  the  con- 
ception of  the  enemy,  and  inspired  both  the  emperor  and  his  ally  with^ 
hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  the  campaign.  Bonaparte  had  found 
it.necessaiy  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this  period  was  extremely  critical : 
they  had  subdued  an  extensive  range  of  country,  to  preserve  which  they 
bad  been  obliged  to  detach  considerable  numbers  from  their  main  body. 
The  remains  of  Beaulieu's  army,  and  the  rjB^nforcements  which  arrived 
with  marshal  Wurmser,  composed  a  n^uch  more  formidable  strength  than 
that  which  Bonaparte  commanded ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  placed 
in  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  which  they  reposed  in  his  superior 
genius  and  skill,  were  more  than  adequate  to  numbers,  and  even  dis- 
ciplined valour.  The  Austrians  had  secured  the  passes  into  the  Tyrol, 
by  works  which  extended  ffoqi  the  lake  of  Garda  to  the  river  Adige. 
Here  Wurmser  posted  himself  in  the  end  of  June ;  hut  the  French  ge- 
nerals Massena  and  Joubert,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  broke  into  his 
lines,  by  turning  his  right  and  left :  they  seized  his  baggage  and  standing 
camp,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Bona- 
parte, meanwhile,  had  crushed  a  new  insurrection  in  Lago,  an  ecclesias- 
tical town ;  and,  from  the  many  fortresses  which  he  captured,  having 
collected  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  be  determined  to  invest  Mantua* 
About  the  middle  of  July,  bo  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and  pressed 
on  his  operations  with  incessant  vigour ;  he  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render, but  without  efiect.  Having  erected  batteries  for  firing  red-hot 
baUs,  he  cannonaded  the  city,  and  reduced  several  parts  of  it  to  ashes. 
Meanwhile  Wurmser,  having  received  very  great  re-enforcements,  re- 
solved to  repair  his  recent-defeat  by  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Having 
attacked  the  divisions  of  the  French  that  were  placed  near  lake  Garda, 
be  dislodged  them  from  their  positions ;  and,  with  a  very  nuoierous  and' 
formidable  host,  advanced  between  them  and  Bonaparte's  army.  He- 
marched  towards  Manhia,  while  another  division  of  Austrians  also  ap-^ 
preached.  Bonaparte,  aware  that  the  force  which  he  now  had  with  him^ 
was  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  combined  armies  of  Austria,  resolved 
to  encounter  them  separately.  This  purpose,  however,  he  could  not 
execute  without  abandoning  the  siege  of  Mantua,  which  he  most  reluc- 
tantly raised  on  the  30th  of  July.  Several  engagements  were  fought 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  in  which  the  republicans  were- 
generally  superior,  though  without  a  decisive  event.  Bonaparte,  in  ex^ 
amining  one  of  his  advanced  posts,  found  himself  surrounded  at  Lonade^ 
by  four  thousand  Austrians,  while  he  had  only  twelve  hundred.  With 
ready  presence  of  mind,  he  impressed  the  German  commander  with  a 
bolieC  that  his  whole  army  was  at  hand,  under  which  notion  that  leader 
surrendered  himself  with  his  detachment.  Escaped  from  this  danger, 
the  French  general  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  final  issue  9  but 
to  cover  his  intentions,  be  feigned  tp  be  desirous  of  avoiding  aa  engage-^ 
Vol.  VUI 60 
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meat  Wannser,  imputing  his  conduct  to  consciouBness  of  inferior  force, 
hastened  to  bring  on  a  battle.  On  the  5th  of  August,  while  deceived 
by  appearances,  he  was  advancing  the  French  armj  bj  one  of  its  rapid 
movements,  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  one  of  which  received 
the  enemy  in  front,  whilst  the  other,  having  doubled  the  right  wing  during 
the  night,  attacked  them  in  th*e  rear.  Wurmser,  hemmed  in  by  this  dex« 
terous  stratagem,  made,  with  his  veteran  host,  a  most  gallant  and  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  but  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  republicans  bore  down 
all  before  them,  and  obtained  a  still  greater  victory  than  even  at  the  bat-o 
tie  of  Lodi.  The  losses  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  the  carriages  belonging  to  their  army,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  prisoners,  and  six  thousand  slain.  The  Austrian  government, 
still  unbroken  by  continued  disaster,  raised  numerous  levies,  and  Wunn* 
ser  once  more  made  head  against  Bonaparte  in  the  field.  A  succession 
of  confilots  ensued,  in  which  the  French,  without  gaining  any  signal 
victory,  were  greatly  superior.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  November, 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Areola,  in  which,  after  a  vicissitude  of  attacks  and 
repulses,  during  the  fiAeenth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  very  obstinate  and 
doubtful  contest,  the  French  dually  gained  a  signal  victory,^  and  the 
Austrians  did  not  again  encounter  the  French  in  the  field,  during  tlie 
present  campaign.  This  event  was  cq^ipletely  decisive:  the  troops, 
that  were  beaten,  were  chiefly  veterans ;  those  who  came  with  Wurmser 
were  deemed  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  that  had  so  obstinately 
contended  with  the  best  troops  of  France  upon  the  Rhine.  Wurmser 
himself  was  reputed  an  officer  second  to  no  one  in  the  imperial  service, 
or  indeed  in  £urope,  for  valour,  skill,  and  experience,  and  was  deemed 
the  last  hope  of  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  Italy.  The  Austrians,  their 
allies,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  had 
conceived  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from  the  military  talents  of 
Wurmser,  and  the  force  by  which  they  were  supported.  Both  he  and 
his  soldiers  did  all  that  courage,  discipline,  and  skill  could  perform,  but 
ag9.inst  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  forces,  and  the  over- 
powering genius  of  Bonaparte,  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  this  arduous  trial,  the  powers  and  exertions  of 
this  leader  astonished  both  friends  and  foes*  Surrounded  by  difficulties 
of  every  sort,  he  acted  with  a  clearness  of  penetration  that  foresaw  and 
obviated  them  all :  he  removed  impediments  as  fast  as  they  arose,  and 
took  his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  that  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  having  committed  one  false  step.  His  body  and 
his  mind  appeared  reciprocally  calculated  for  the  support  of  each  other : 
both  were  incessantly  employed,  the  one  in  planning,  and  the  other  in 
personally  forwarding  every  design  that  was  conceived. f 

Of  Austrian  Italy,  Mantua  still  remained  unsubdued  ;  thither  the  re* 
publican  force  was  now  bent,  and  the  imperialists  once  more  collected  a 
formidable  army  for  its  preservation.  Various  conflicts  ensued,  in  which 
Austrian  firmness  and  intrepidity  made  a  most  vigorous  stand  against  the 
impetuous  valour  and  enthusiastic  animation  of  the  republicans.  At 
length  they  again  encountered  each  other  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  Rivoli ; 
tiie  imperialists  in  valour  and  conduct  equalled  any  of  their  former  most 
heroic  efforts,  and  once  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  victory ;  when 

*  See  Campatgna  of  Bonaparte,      f  Otridge'a  Annual  Kcgiater»  1796^  p.  lOa 
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Bonaparte,  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  his  genius  and  energy,  madd  ati 
instantaneous  movement,  which  surrounded  a  great  body  of  AustrianBt 
entirely  defeated  them,  and  facilitated  the  discomfiture  of  their  principd 
strength :  by  this  disaster  all  hopes  of  defending  Mantua  were  vanished; 
and  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

While  the  contest  appeared  doubtful  between  the  imperial  and  republi- 
can generals,  the  Italian  clergy,  hoping  the  Auetrians  might  prove  suc- 
cessfulf  again  renewed  their  machinations  to  incite  the  people  to  insur- 
rection ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  soon  suppressed  these  attempts 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy.  In  Rome  the'  anti-gallican  party  was 
much  more  violent  and  open  in  its  proceedings  than  in  other  Italian  dis- 
tricts. The  pope,  having  heard  that  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  raised^ 
without  waiting  either  to  examine  the  reasons,  or  observe  the  conseqiien* 
ces  of  this  movement,  sent  a  legate  to  retake  possession  of  Ferrara,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  convention  concluded  with  Bonaparte,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  tde  people,  who  were  noted  for  dislike  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Priesta  and  monks  that  swarm  in  the  seat  of  ancient  heroism, 
deviated  from  their  habitual  indolence,  and  were  incessantly  active  in 
stimulating  their  votaries  to  outrage  against  the  French  republicans  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  papal  domimons.  Intelligence  soon  arriving  of 
the  victories  of  the  French  general,  repressed  these  instigators  of  dis- 
cord ;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  much  occupied  in  pursuing  the  Austrians 
for  the  present  to  attend  to  the  coercion  of  these  puny  opponents* 

Aa  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  continuing  warfare  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  Bonaparte  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal settlement  of  Italy,  and  to  the  punishment  of  revolt.  The  power 
of  the  French  republic,  over  all  Italy,  now  deserted  by  the  Austrians^  was 
so  extensive  and  irresistible,  as  to  render  oppoaition,  however  just, 
totally  inexpedient ;  and  not  only  useless,  but  ruinous.  The  aeculaf 
princes  of  Italy  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaties  which  they  had  con- 
cluded with  the  French  republic,  and  were  paying  the  stipulated  contri- 
butions* The  court  of  Rome  alone  was  guilty  of  the  most  unwise  vio- 
lation of  its  engagements.  *  In  order  more  efiectually  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  republicans,*  the  pope  and  his  priests, 
his  only  counsellors,  had  recourse  to  the  stale  artifices  and  despicable 
tricks  known  by  the  name  of  pious  frauda.  They  pretended  the  inter- 
vention of  heaven,  and  positively  asserted  the  performance  of  miracles, 
in  many  of  the  churches,  in  vindication  of  the  catholic  faith  and  the  papal 
supremacy,  outraged  and  menaeed  by  the  conduct  of  the  French.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  processions  of  saints  and  images,  who  were  to 
surest  the  progress  of  the  French  general.  He  who  was  fit  to  have  com- 
bated a  Scipio  or  a  Csesar,  was  to  be  overcome  by  friars  ;  he  whom  the 
Austrian  eagle  coidd  not  withstand^  was  to  yield  to  a  Romish  owl. 
This  ridiculous  mummery,  however,  had  its  effect ;  though  eventually 
very  pernicious  to  its  contrivers.  In  the  papal  metropolis  there  is,  aa 
among  all  Italians^  a  considerable  portion  of  sagacity ;  and  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  laity,  no  small  share  of  literature ;  yet,  those  who 
could  most  easily  detect  and  expose  these  impostures,* would  not  find  it 
safe  to  interfere  in  baulking  their  clerical  promoters.  On  such  occasional 
therefore^  gentlemen  and  liberal  scholars,  including  some  of  the  deigj 

• 
•  Otridge'a  Annual  Be^ister,  1797,    • 
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themselves,  carefully  avoided  attempts  to  counteract  deception  that  was 
practised  on  credulity.  At  present  the  zeal  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
was  kindled ;  the  populace  was  impelled  to  the  utmost  fury  against  all 
who  did  not  readily  believe  the  asserted  miracles,  or  presumed  to  trust 
more  to  reason  and  their  senses  than  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church ; 
manifested  the  most  ardent  eagerness  to  go  to  war  against  the  repub- 
licans and  infideb  of  France ;  andt  like  the  mahometan  bigots,  they 
trusted  to  supernatural  assistance  in  combating  the  enemy ;  a  veiy  great 
majority  joined  in  preparations  for  war.  The  French  envoy  at  Rome 
was  active  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the  administration,  that  by  per- 
severance in  hostility  they  would  expose  themselves  and  their  countiy  to 
very  great  evils,  which  they  might  avoid  merely  by  adhering  to  the 
terins  of  pacification :  but  his  admonitions  and  remonstrances  were  al- 
together unavailing.  Bonaparte  desirous  of  conciliating  tbe  affections  of 
tbe  Italians,  ardently  wished  for  a  pacification  with  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
mish  church,  a  respectfiil  treatment  of  whom,  he  was  conscious,  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  Roman  catholic  states  and  people.  Re- 
solved, therefore,  to  forbear  coercive  measures,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  cai^ 
dinal  Mattosi,  prime  minister  to  his  holiness,  requesting  him  to  prevail 
on  the  pope  to  recommend  pacific  negotiations,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
march  of  the  French  armies  into  his  territories,  and  to  represent  to  him 
the  inutility  of  arming  his  subjects  against  men  who  had  overcome  so 
many  formidable  enemies.  To  this  letter  no  answer  was  made  until  after 
the  battle  of  Areola  had  finally  crushed  all  hopes  that  the  Auatians 
could  save  Italy  from  the  French.  The  pope  instructed  his  minister,  in 
his  reply,*  to  state  to  the  general  the  anxiety  of  his  holiness  to  remedy 
the  disofders  which  had  so  long  distracted  France,  and  to  restore  ami^ 
between  Fruice  and  the  Roman  see  :  the  French,  elated  with  the  sue* 
eass  of  their  arms,  had  made  requisitions  incompatible  with  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  subversive  of  all  christian  and  moral  principles ; 
grieved  at  such  intolerable  demands,  he  had  implored  the  assistance  of 
heaven  to  direct  him  how  to  act  in  so  difficult  a  situation :  doubtless  he 
n^  inspired  on  this  occasion  by  that  holy  spirit  which  had  animated  the 
primitive  martyrs  in  the  cause  for  which  they  sufiered :  having  laboured 
in  vain  to  bring  the  directory  to  a  more  equitable  way  of  thinking,  he 
tiiought  it  necessary  to  resist  them  by  open  force :  the  death  that  awaited 
men  in  battle  was  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  and  happiness  to  the 
righteous,  and  everlasting  misery  to  the  wicked :  though  infidels  and 
pretended  philosophers  ridicule  the  idea  of  assistance  from  heaven,  yet, 
if  providence  were  pleased  to  interpose,  the  French  would  contend  in 
vain  against  the  power  of  the  Almighty :  if  the  French  were  desirous  of 
peace,  the  Roman  see  desired  it  still  more,  if  attainable  on  conscien- 
tiom  and  equitable  terms.  Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  victorious 
general  at  the  head  of  a  resistless  army,  that  little  regarded  spiritual  ad- 
monitions, was  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  republican  career,  or  change 
their  resolution.  The  pope,  meanwhile,  persisted  in  preparing  for  war, 
and  endeavoured  to  interest  those  powers,  to  whose  predecessors,  in 
former  times,  th^  will  of  a  pontifiT  served  for  a  law.  But  now,  both  cir- 
cumstances and  sentiments  were  totally  changed:  even  the  court  of 
Spain,  heretofore  the  chief  prop  of  papal  domination,  Bcai  an  answer, 

•  Otridge^  Annual  Register,  179T. 
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■recoramendiiig  to  the  pope  the  demission  of  all  temporal  power,  and  the 
confinement  of  future  proceedings  to  the  exercise  of  the  heavenly  vir* 
tnee.* 

Bonaparte,  finding  no  prospect  of  overawing  his  holiness  to  submis- 
sion, resolved  to  recommence  actual  hostilities.  Publishing  a  manifesto, 
he  charged  the  pontiff  with  a  breach  of  the  convention ;  and  turned 
against  the  papal .  effeminate  Romans,  genius,  courage,  and  conducti 
which  the  disciplined  heroism  of  republican  Rome,  under  her  most  con- 
summate  generals^  would  have  found  arduous  difficulty  in  resisting.  Bo« 
naparte  was  too  artful,  wantonly  to  shock  the  religious  prejudices  of  a 
country  which  he  wished  to  govern :  having  entered  the  Roman  territo- 
ries,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  he  would 
protect  religion  as  well  as  property,  and  maintain  the  public  peace :  he 
warned  them  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  enmity,  which  would  certainly 
draw  down  upon  4hem  vengeance  and  all  the  horrors  of  war :  every  town 
and  village  that  sounded  the  tocsin  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  was 
threatened  with  instant  destruction :  and  it  was  denounced  that  every 
dtstrict  where  a  Frenchman  was  assassinated,  should  be  declared  hostile, 
and  subjected  to  heavy  contributions.  The  papal  army  having  ventured 
to  encounter  the  republicans,  was  completely  defeated.  Bonaparte  com- 
pelled the  pontiff  to  sue  for  peac^,t  to  cede  part  of  his  territories,  and  to 
pay  a  sum  that  would  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  French  livres,  on  ac- 
count of  the  last  rupture,  besides  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
in  the  preceding  summer. 

Thus,  in  one  campaign,  Bonaparte  overcame  four  successive  armies 
of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops,  much  more  numerous  than  hia 
own,  commanded  by  skilful  and  able  generals :  extended  the  territories 
of  the  French  republic  from  the  gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and  her  commanding  influence  over  aH  Italy, 
where  his  versatile  dexterity  seemed  to  secure  what  his  military  abilities 
had  acquired.  Those  who  estimate  conquerors  merely  by  their  warlike 
achievements,  without  considering  either  the  justness  of  the  cause^  or  the 
toitdom  of  the  pursuit^  roust  regard  Bonaparte  with  high  honour.  He 
undoubtedly  displayed  all  that  combination  of  intellectual  and  active 
powers  which  rendered  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Attila,  with  their  respec- 
tive Goths,  Yandals,  and  Huns,  irresistibly  successful  in  subjugation  and 
plunder.  But  in  one  instrument  of  Iniquitous  acquisition,  the  Corsican 
surpassed  the  northern  invaders  t  they  simply  employed  force,  whereas 
he  used  artifice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  violence  and  rapine.  But  exceed^ 
ing  Attila,  or  any  of  his  co-operators,  in  craft  and  versatihty,  he  resem-* 

*  The  Spanish  minister,  denominated  the  prince  of  peace,  replied  to  the  pope^s 
nuncio,  solicttingf  the  interference  of  Spain,  to  the  ibllowin|i^  effect :  *'  That  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  French  was  temporising  and  insin- 
cere; and  that  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  its  political 
concerns,  had,  by  their  imprudence  and  erroneous  management,  brought  them 
into  so  critical  a  situation,  that  it  seemed  advisable,  for  theJ  preservation  of  the 
personal  safety  of  the  pope,  that  he  should  resign  his  temporal  possessions,  in  or* 
der  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  to  prove  his  dismterestedpess,  and  the 
fervor  of  bia  piety,  by  an  example  that  would  prove  so  edifying  to  all  the  christian 
world."    See  Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1797,  p.  12. 

t  This  peaee  was  not  concluded  till  February  1797;  but  being  part  of  a  teriea 
of  military  and  political  conduct  belonging  to  1796,*  to  preserve  the  Unity  of  action 
unbroken,  1  have  induded  it  in  the  narrative  of  the  present  year. 
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bled  them  in  sentiment.  With  all  the  intrepidity,  resolution,  and  courage 
of  a  valiant  combatant,  he  was  totally  deficient  in  elevation  of  mind,  and 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  grandeur  of  a  Roman,  much  less  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror.  Besides,  Bonaparte  found  auxiliaries  to  which  the 
lofty  soul  of  an  Alexander  would  have  disdained  to  resort :  he  success- 
fuliy  employed  money,*  as  well  as  arms,  in  promoting  his  victories.  In 
this  his  most  difficult  campaign,  Bonaparte  proved  himself  an  able,  en- 
ergetic, and  dexterous  adventurer ;  but  in  no  instance  manifested  either 
the  magnanimous  hero,  or  the  wise  statesman. 

In  Germany  also  the  French  generals  displayed  distinguished  ability, 
and  made  very  forcible  exertions,  though  with  less  permanent  success. 
Joufdain  entered  the  empire  by  the  Upper  Rhine^  while  Moreau  marched 
through  Suabia.  Charles  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor,  a  young 
prince  of  heroic  courage  and  great  military  enterprise,  at  this  time  headed 
the  Austrian  army.  At  the  village  of  Ettingen,  the  gallant  prince  en- 
countered the  repuUican  general  on  the  Sth  of  July,  and,  after  a  very 
bloody  battle,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
French.  Moreau  was  now  master  of  Suabia,  and  was  penetrating  into 
Bavaria ;  Jourdain  had  entered  Franconia,  and(from  the  confines  of  Bo- 
hemia to  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  advancing  chain  of  the  republican 
armies  extended,  menacing  the  invasion  of  Austria  itself,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Austrian  capital.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  empire  who  had  still  remained  in  alliance  with  their  imperial  head, 
were  now  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  receive  it  from  the  victorious 
republicans  on  such  terms  as  they  chose  to  grant.  The  emperor,  ihus 
deserted  by  his  auxiliaries,  was  in  dreadful  consternation ;  but  for  the 
present  the  efforts  of  his  gallant  brother  relieved  him  from  his  fears.  On 
entering  the  empire,  the  French  forces  had  found  th&  commonalty  in 
general  favourable  to  principles  and  projects  which  they  conceived  would 
reduce  their  domineering  tyrants ;  but  the  rapacity  of  their  exBctions,t 
though  in  some  degree  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  yet  op- 
pressive and  injurious  to  the  forced  contributors,  changed  their  attach- 
ment into  hatred.  After  his  adverse  conflict  with  Moreau,  thcf  archduke 
Charles  had  lost  no  time  in  recruiting,  collecting,  and  rallying  his  forces. 
Jourdain's  army  was  now  advanced  near  Ratisbon :  prince  Charles,  leav- 
ing a  strong  body  to  watch  the  motions  of  Moreau,  repaired  with  his 
main  army  against  Jourdain ;  being  daily  reronforced,  he,  after  several 
bloody,  but  partial  conflicts,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  engaged  Jourdain 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  considemble  loss. 
The  Austrians  continued  to  molest  him  as  he  fell  back  towards  the 

*  I  ani  assnred  by  gentlemen  who  resided  at  Vienna  during  a  great  part  of  the 
war,  that  it  was  generally  thought  there  that  many  of  the  Aostrian  offioera  were 
bribed. 

+  Their  leviea  of  money  and  other  requisitiona,  excited  universal  alarm.  The 
daice  of  Wlrtemberp^  had  been  assessed  four  miUiona :  the  circle  of  Suabia,  twelve 
millions,  besides  to  furnish  eight  thousand  horses,  five  thousand  oxen,  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  corn,  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  oats,  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  hay,  and  one  hundred  tlmusand  pair  of  ahoes :  eight 
minions  were  demanded  from  the  circle  of  Franconia,  with  a  very  large  supply 
of  horses:  great  sums  were  aUo  reqtiired  from  the  cities  of  Franckfort,  Wurt*. 
burg,  Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg,  together  with  an  immense  quwitily  of  other 
articles,  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  French  troop».->See  Olridge'a 
Annual  Register  for  1796,  p.  136. 
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Ilhioe :  Joardain  faced,  and  sometimes  repulsed  bis  pursuers,  and  at  last 
arriving  at  the  Rhine,  repassed  the  river. 

Moreau,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Jourdain,  was  now  exposed 
to  the  wlole  force  of  the  German  armies,  and  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat. A  superior  host  assailed  his  rear,  and  a  large  detachment  harassed 
his  front,  while  the  peasants  rose  in  every  direction  and  intercepted  hia 
convoys :  but  Moreau  repulsed  his  pursuers,  defeated  all  the  bodies  that 
opposed  his  march ;  with  masterly  skill  and  rapid  execution,  changing 
his  front  according  to  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  he  by  offensive  opera- 
tions  secured  his  defence.  Latour,  a  very  able  and  enterprising  general, 
commanded  the  pursuers,  and  notwithstanding  reiterated  defeats,  still 
continued  to  harass  the  French  rear.  Moreau  now  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  Suabia,  but  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Rhine,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  must  again  resist  a  general  action,  and  unless  he  again 
defeated  the  Austrians  who  wjere  nearest,  they  speedily  would  be  joined 
by  such  numerous  re»enforceraents,  that  all  resistance  would  be  vain* 
On  the  2d  of  October,  a  select  body  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Aus* 
trian  army  posted  between  Biberach  and  the  Danube  :  af\er  routing  this 
division,  they  advanced  upon  the  centre,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  centre  of  Moreau's  army.  The  contest  lasted 
six  hours,  and  was  extremely  bloody  on  both  sides  :  at  length  the  Aus- 
trians gave  way,  and  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  they  r'etired  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  a  great  distance  from  the  field  of  battle.  Their 
loss  amounted  to  near  five  thousand  men  killed  and  taken,  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  standards  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.*  Still,  how- 
ever,  there  was  a  strong  army  between  Moreau  and  the  Rhine.  He 
proceeded  with  caution  and  firmness  through  every  impediment,  and 
driving  the  Austrians  before  him,  crossed  the  Danube.  On  the  9th,  hia 
army  entered  a  defile  called  the  Valley  of  Hell,  from  the  frightful  ap- 
pearance of  the  rocks  and  mountains  that  hang  over  it  on  each  side,  and 
in  many  places  are  hardly  the  space  of  thirty  feet  asunder.  At  the  outlet 
of  the  valley,  «  powerful  body  of  Austrians  were  stationed ;  behind  was 
Latour,  who  having  again  collected  a  considerable  army,  pressed  the 
French  rear ;  and  every  inlet  on  each  side  was  lined  with  troops  ready 
to  assail  the  flanks  of  the  republicans  as  they  passed.  To  guard  against 
this  multiplicity  of  dangers,  Moreau  disposed  of  his  right  and  led  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  rear  of  them  protected  his  entrance  into  that  valley, 
by  facing  the  forces  under  Latour;  and  the  van,  by  advancing  upon  Na- 
vaudorf  and  Petrasch  on  their  respective  wings,  obliged  them  to  divide 
their  strength  and  attention.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  the  French 
marched  in  a  compact  order  along  the  valley.  The  enemy  on  the  rear 
were  repulsed ;  and,  on  the  right  and  lef\,  did  not  venture  an  attack  of 
troops  so  prepared  for  terrible  resistance,*  the  Austrians  stationed  in 
front,  durst  not  attempt  their  molestation.  Moreau  passed  the  defile, 
inarched  on  to  Friburg,  and  brought  his  army  in  safety  to  the  Rhine,  by 
as  masterly  a  retreat  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  f 

During  this  campaign,  the  attention  of  the  French  was  so  much  di- 

*  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1796»  p.  140. 

f  The  impartial  histon^n  cannot  even  except  Xenophon's  retreat  with  the  ten 
thousandy  I'ince,  though  the  space  was  much  more  extensive,  the  opponents  were 
only  dusuUory  maraiuiers,  and  not  regular  troops ;  the  opposition  was  only  occa- 
sional, not  constant  and  systematic 
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rected  to  land  efforts,  that  Britain  encountered  but  little  opposition  in 
her  maritime  exertions,  and  those  military  enterprises  which  depended 
chiefly  on  naval  co-operation.  A  considerable  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  under  genera]  Abercrorobie,  to  prosecute  our  successes  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  .April,  leaving  Barbadoes,  he  sailed  to  the  valuable  settle- 
ment of  Demarara,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  which  speedily  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  recovered  the  island  of 
St  Lucie,  and  soon  after  quelled  Uie  insurrections  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  noted  Victor  Hughes.  The  British  still  maintained  their 
conquests  in  the  very  valuable  island  of  St.  Domingo :  the  French  had 
entirely  abandoned  that  settlement ;  the  people  of  colour  and  the  ne« 
groes  possessed  the  mterior  country,  whilst  the  English  occupied  various 
parts  of  the  coast  But  here  they  had  to  encounter  an  enemy  much 
more  dreadful  than  the  French  forces,  in  a  pestilence  so  fatally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  yellow  fever ;  which,  having  raged  with  most  de* 
structive  violence  in  all  tropical  latitudes  of  the  west,  and  extended  to 
the  northern  climate  of  Philadelphia  and  even  New-York,  had  been  still 
more  generally  mortal  in  St.  Domingo. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  which  had 
sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape,  was  captured  by  admiral  Elphin- 
stone.  The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  east  were  reduced  by  our  fleets ; 
among  the  rest  the  island  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions in  European  India.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Corsicans  showing 
themselves  inclined  to  return  to  their  connection  with  the  French  repub- 
licans, Britain  judged  it  expedient  to  relinquish  a  settlement,  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  protecting  which  so  totally  overbalemced  the  advantages 
of  the  possession.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French,  encouraged  by 
reports  of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  and  supposing  our  navy  would  be  less 
vigilant  in  the  winter  season,  made  an  attempt  with  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  make  a  descent  at  Bantry  Bay :  but 
the  stormy  season  dispersing  the  armament,  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  had  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  returned  to^Brest  with  the 
loss  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  in 
which  Britain,  acting  on  her  own  element,  was  uniformly  successful ;  and 
without  any  ver}'  brilliant  or  diflicult  enterprise,  made  most  important  ac- 
quisitions. Her  ally,  stimulated  by  the  British  spirit,  and  assisted  by 
British  money,  made  extraordinary  efforts,  acquired  partial  advantage 
imd  signal  honour ;  but,  on  the  whole,  incurred  severe,  extensive,  and 
multiplied  disasters  and  losses ;  her  enemies,  inefficient  by  sea,  by  land 
displayed  military  ability,  attained  splendid  success,  and  warlike  glory, 
which  have  been  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  annals  oif 
history. 

Among  the  domestic  events  of  this  year,  was  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
^t  present  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  who  appears  likely  to  give  to 
England,  in  the  next  age,  a  female  reign.  During  this  summer  there 
was  a  general  election,  but  with  much  less  contention  than  on  any  former 
occasion  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. . 

British  ministers  had,  during  the  recess,  applied  to  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador at  London,  to  transmit,  through  the  Danish  envoy  at  Paris,  a  de- 
claration, stating  his  Britannic  majesty's  desire  to  conclude  a  peace  *'  on 
just  and  honourable  conditions,  and  demanding  the  necessary  passportti 
for  a  person  of  confidence,  whom  his  majesty  would  sond  to.  Paris,  with 
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a  commission  to  discuss  with  the  government  there  all  the  measures  Ae 
most  proper  to  produce  so  desind>le  an  end.*'  The  Danish  minister 
having  conveyed  to  the  directory  this  manifestation  of  the  British  inten* 
tions,  it  was  replied  hy  the  French  government,  **  that  the  executive  go- 
vernment would  not  receive  or  answer,  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
any  overture  transmitted  through  an  intermediate  channel ;  but  that,  if 
^England  would  send  persons  furnished  with  full  powers  and  official  pa- 
pers, they  might,  opon  the  frontier,  demand  the  passports  necessary  for 
proceeding  to  Paris."  The  court  of  London  having  applied  for  pass- 
ports, nominated  Lord  Malmsbury  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  who  accord- 
ingly set  out  the  beginning  of  October. 
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Heeling  of  the  mw  iiariiaiiient--4iie  king  aimouneeB  pacific  i»tentioii«.-->Difftfr- 
ence  of  opinion  oa  thit  subject  between  roinistert  and  the  votaries  of  Burke. 
—Burke's  publication  against  a  peace  with  regicides. — Gari  Fitzwilliam  repro- 
bates negotiation,  unless  monarchy  be  restored. — Ministers  declare  security  at- 
tainable without  the  restoration  of  monarchy. -^-Op position  declare  they  do 
not  believe  the  ministers  really  to  desire  peace.— Apprehensions  of  an  invasion. 
—-Powerful  and  extensive  preparations  fordefence^^-Law  for  establishing  a  mi- 
litia in  Scotland.— Army,  navy,  and  pecuniary  supplies. — Imposts  begin  to  be 
severely  felt  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes. — Negotiation  of  Lord  Malms- 
bury  at  Paris — basis  proposed  by  Britain,  reciprocal  restitution — France  will 
not  relinquish  Belgium.-*  Abruptly  requires  tlte  uUimatnm  of  the  ambassador— 
which  he  is  not  empowered  immediately  to  deliver— 4ie  is  ordered  to  quit 
France— British  manifeato,  charging  Franec  with  the  rupture. — Splendid  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject. — ^Mr.  Krskine's  view  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  war. — ICeasoning  of  Mr.  Fox. — Motions  for  the  removal  of 
minitter»"^are  negatived  by  great  majorities. — Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  at  the 
commencement  of  1797— enormous  increase  of  national  debt — advances  and 
state  of  the  bank— correspondence  between  the  bank  and  ministers — alarms  for 
public  crcdit-^fears  of  an  invasion— unusual  demand  for  specie — rapid  de- 
crease of  cash  in  the  bank— public  agitation-^application  to  government— or- 
der of  council  to  suspend  psyments  in  cash — ^the  subject  is  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment—opposition  declare  the  bank  to  be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  from  the  in- 
fatuation of  ministers'-ministers  allege,  and  the  bank  proves,  its  property  far 
to  exceed  its  engagements— bill  to  enable  the  bank  to  pav  in  notes  instead  of 
cash. — Complaints  of  the  sailors — artifices  of  disaffected  agitators-^alarming 
mutiny  at  Portsmouth — is  quieted  by  lord  Howe. — An  augmentation  of  pay  is 
granted  by  parliament.— More  outrageous  and  dangerous  mutiny  at  the  Nore — 
Parker— the  insurgents  block  ap  the  Thames — alarm  in  London — the  sailors  at 
len^  return  to  obedience— Parker  tried  and  executed. — ^Law  rendering  the 
instigation  of  mutiny  capital  felony. — State  of  Ireland. — Lord  Moira's  proposed 
address  to  his  majesty  on  the  subject-negatived.— Motion  for  parliamentary 
reform,  and  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  nation— negatived.'— Marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wixtembeig  to  the  princess  royal  of  England— portion  bestowed 
on  her  highness.— Parliament  rises. 

The  new  parlitment  met  on  the  6th  of  October ;  and  his  majesty  in- 
formed the  houaea  that  he  had  omitted  no  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot 
negotiations  to  restore  peace  to  Etarope^  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the 
general  tranquillity.  But  nothing  (he  obaerved)  could  contribute  so  ef- 
fectually to  this  end,  as  to  manifest  that  we  possessed  both  the  determi- 
nation Mid  resources  to  oppose,  with  increased  activity  and  enefgy,  the 
farther  efforts  with  which  we  might  have  to  contend.  *  On  the  general 
propriety  of  a  negotiation,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  between  those 
who  had  promoted  the  war  and  supported  its  continuance.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  inculcating  hostility  against  revolutiona- 
ry France,  chose  different  grounds  from  ministers.  In  the  progress  of 
the  war  he  had  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  that  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  and  the  ancient  orders,  under  certain  modifications,  ought  to 
be  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  the  war ;  and  that  no  peace  could  be 

*  King's  Speecb,  state  pspers,  October  6th,  1796^ 
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secure  until  that  object  was  effected  Under  that  impression  he  wfole 
his  ^^  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,''  intended  to  prore,  that  the  system 
of  France  was  impious,  enormously  wicked,  and  destructive  to  all  who 
were  within  its  sphere  :  we  must  either  conquer  the  revolution,  or  be  de- 
stroyed ourselves  :  peace  would  enable  it  to  operate  rapidly  to  our  ruin  : 
let  us,  therefore,  avoid  peace.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mn  Burke,  in  a  considerable  degree  adopted  these  opinions,  and  repro- 
bated negotiation.  To  restore  order  (he  said) ;  to  defend  the  civifeed 
states  of  Europe  against  the  danger  that  threatened  them ;  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  from  a  fatal  devastation,  and  suppress  the 
tendency  of  innovating  and  pernicious  doctrines ;  were  the  ostensible  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  and  upon  these  prtnciptes  they  had  supported  its  contin- 
uance. If  it  were  wise  to  negotiate  now,  the  same  wisdom  ought  to  have 
been  manifested  four  years  ago ;  for  the  causes  of  war,  which  then  exist- 
ed, still  operated  with  equal  foree,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  persever- 
ance in  hostility  to  the  French  system.  Ministers  declared  they  had 
never  stated,  that  the  existence  of  a  republic  in  France  was  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  peace ;  they  had  expressed  what  they  still  belieyed, 
that  tlie  best  issue  to  the  contest  would  be,  the  re-establishment  of  mon- 
archy in  France ;  yet  they  had  never  pledged  themselves,  much  less  the 
parlmment,  to  an  opinion  so  extravagant,  as  that  without  the  attainment 
of  this  object  there  was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  peace.  They  were  al- 
ways resolved  to  seek  peace  with  France,  whenever  it  was  attainable 
with  sEcuBiTY.  The  French  government  now  appeared  to  have  some 
tendency  to  moderation :  our  own  country  was  very  much  improved  in 
point  of  .tranquillity,  which  might  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  wise  laws  a- 
^inst  sedition  and  treason  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  last  session. 
Those  who  had  always  reprobated  tiie  war,  expressed  their  hearty  appro- 
batioq  of  the  declared  intention  to  negotiate.  Judging  however  (they  said) 
from  the  conduct,  and  not  from  the  profession  of  ministers,  they  did  not 
give  them  full  credit  for  sincerity.*  Mr.  Pitt  strongly  reiN-esented,  that 
the  surest  way  of  obtaining  favorable  conditions  of  peace,  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war ;  and  exhibited  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  her  resources,  which  were  in- 
creased beyond  all  former  calculations  or  hopes. 

A  clause  in  his  majesty's  speech  had  declared  the  king's  apprehension 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  an  invasion  upon  this  island.  Mr.  Pitt 
very  early  in  the  session  recommended  adoption  of  measures  for  repelling 
the  designed^  as  well  as  future  attempts.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  • 
plan  for  levying  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  diflerent  parishes  for  the 
sea  service,  and  another  for  recruiting  the  regular  regiments.  In  the 
projected  levies  for  the  land  service,  he  considered  two  objects;  first,  the 
means  of  calling  together  a  land  force  suflScient  of  itself  to  repel  an  in- 
rosiont  even  independently  of  our  naval  armaments ;  and,  secondly,  to 
adopt  such  measures  in  the  levies  as  should  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  general  industry  of  this  kingdom.  The 
primary  object  was  to  raise,  and  gradually  train,  such  a  force  as  might  in 
a  short  time  be  fit  for  service*  For  this  purpose  be  proposed  a  supple- 
mentary levy  of  militia,  to  be  grafted  on  the  old  establishment,  of  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  not  to  be  immediately  call^  out,  but  to 

•  Sec  speeches  of  Mevrrt,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  parliamentary  debatet,  Oct.  1796. 
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be  enrolled^  offieeredy  and  completely  trained,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  service 
at  a  moment  of  danner.  He  also  proposed  to  provide  a  considerable 
force  of  inegular  cavalrj,  to  be  levied  in  the  following  manner ;  every 
person  who  kept  ten  horses,  should  be  obliged  to  provide  one  horse,  and 
one  horseman,  to  serve  in  a  corps  of  militia ;  and  those  who  kept  more 
than  ten  should  provide  in  the  same  proportion :  and  that  those  who  kept  few- 
er than  ten,  were  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  in  which  it  should  be 
decided  by  ballot,  who,  at  the  common  expense,  should  provide  the  horse 
and  the  horseman  ;  these  troops  were  to  be  furnished  with  uniform  and 
accoutlrements,  arranged  into  corps,  and  put  under  proper  officers.  The 
whole  number  of  cavalry  proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  mode  was  twenty 
thousand:  the  other  supplemeptary  troops  amounted  to  seventy-five 
thousand  men.  Among  the  means  proposed  for  internal  d^ence,  a  bUl  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  for  raising  and  embodying  a  militia  in  Scot- 
land, and  an  act  for  that  purpose  was  passed  without  opposition.  The 
whole  land  forces  of  the  country,  intended  for  the  year  1797,  were  to 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  ninefy-five  thousand,  six  hnndred  and  ninety- 
four  ;  and  Uie  navy  was  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  pecuniary  supplies  of  the  year  were  thirty*one  millions  borrowed, 
besides  the  annual  income* 

Mr.  Pitt  still  continued  to  display  great  financial  skill  in  exempting  the 
very  low^  class  from  the  severest  pressure  of  the  new  taxes,  thou^  the 
principal  part  bore  very  heavily  on  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of 
the  middling  ranks ;  the  fresh  imposts  were  npon  tea,  cofieei  spiiits,  su- 
gars, and  various  other  articles  of  daily  and  general  consumption;  upon 
assessed  taxes,  postage,  stage  coaches,  and  canal  navigatinn ;  and  in  the 
minister's  plans  of  finance,  it  began  to  be  complained  that  the  very  high 
and  opulent  did  not  contribute  so  much  more  than  the  lower  claasesy  as 
the  proportion  of  their  property  would  have  admitted. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  carrying  on  the  war,  lord  Malms- 
bury  was  at  Paris,  conveying  from  his  court  professions  of  a  desire  to  ne- 
gotilite  a  peace.  The  French  government,  elated  with  the  bnlliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  campaign,  were  far  from  relinquishing  their  determination  to 
retain  in  their  possession  the  whole  of  the  lellt  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  this 
resolution  they  bad  intimated  to  Britain,  and  to  it  they  were  resolved  to 
adhere.  Lord  Malmsbury  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22d  of  October.  His 
first  reception  by  the  French  government  manifested  a  distrust  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  bis  employers :  the  negotiation  was  however  opened  by  a  propo- 
sition from  lord  Malmsbury  for  reciprocal  restitution.  Great  Britain  had 
made  very  valuable  acquisitions,  and  had  incurred  no  losses  herself;  seek- 
ing from  war,  not  the  possessions  of  her  adversary,  but  the  general  secu- 
rity, she  was  willing  to  restore  her  own  conquests,  in  lieu  of  the  acquisi- 
tions which  France  had  won  from  her  allies,  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty : 
therefore  Britain  proposed  a  general  principle  of  reciprocid  restitution. 
The  directory  replied,  that  receiving  the  British  ambassador  as  the  agent 
of  Britain  only,  and  not  understanding  him  to  have  a  commission  to  act 
for  the  allies  of  Britain,  they  could  not  now  enter  into  the  concerns  of 
those  powers :  the  mode  which  he  proposed  of  an  intermixture  of  other 
discussions  with  a  treaty,  they  represented  to  be  circuitous  and  dilatory ; 
but  to  show  their  sincere  and  anient  desire  of  peace,  if  he  procured  the 
credentials  from  the  other  belligerent  states,  they  would  take  into  consi- 
deration such  specific  proposals  as  he  might  then  make.  To  these  obscr- 
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vations  they  added  an  opinion,  that  the  Britiflh  court  was  insinceie  in  its 
overture ;  that  its  pmposes  were  to  prevent  other  powers  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace ;  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  supplies  from 
the  people  of  England,  through  a  persuasion  that  the  French  revised  an 
acconuBodation.  To  this  assignation  of  motives  which,  whether  true  or 
fanciful,  was  irrelevant  to  thedtscussion,  the  British  minister,  vrith  becom- 
ing dignity,  forbore  to  reply ;  confining  himself  to  the  answer,  he  stated, 
that  he  had  not  been  eommissioned  to  enter  upon  a  separate  treaty ;  that 
Great  Britain  proposed  to  make  in  this  transaction  a  common  cause  with 
her  allies.  •  The  directeiy  rejoined,  that  in  a  question  of  reciprocal  resti- 
tution, the  chief  object  of  consideration  was  the  relative  condition  of  the 
respective  psrtiee.  Of  the  original  confederates,  some  were  become  the 
friends  of  France,  and  others  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  remain- 
ing allies  of  Britain  were  now  weakened  by  their  losses,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  their  associates.  France,  it  was  insinuated,  would  not  in  a  nego- 
tiation of  terms  forget  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  Be- 
sides the  assertions  and  replications  contained  in  official  notes,  conferen- 
ces were  carried  on  between  lord  Malmsbury  and  De  la  Croix,  the 
French  nnaisten*  In  these  they  respectively  unfolded,  in  more  detailed 
statements,  the  objects  and  resolutions  of  their  employers. 

The  Netherlands  constituted  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discourse. 
The  British  ambassador  stated  the  restitution  of  Belgium  as  an  indispen- 
sable article  from  which  his  Britannic  majesty  would  not  recede.  From 
the  outset  indeed  of  the  discussicms,  we  find  in  his  own  letter,  that  he 
told  the  French  rainister^hat  he  must  entertain  no  hopes  that  his  majesty 
would  ever  consent  to  see  the  Netherlands  a  part  of  the  French  domin- 
ions, Fr(»i  the  same  oflictal  documents  it  appears,  that  the  French  mi- 
nister proposed  several  schemes  of  equivalent  for  Belgium,  but  that  lord 
Maimsbuiy  considered  hiraself  as  bound  by  his  instructions  to  admit  of  no 
proposition  fay  which  Belgium  should  continue  annexed  to  France.  On 
the  odier  hand,  the  French  minister  declared,  that  the  republic  was  re- 
solved not  to  relinquish  Belgium.  In  the  course  of  their  conferences, 
lord  Malmsbury  delivered  his  opinions  freely  on  certain  effects  of  the  re- 
vohitienaiy  system,  which,  ext^iding  to  the  West  Indies,  influenced  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  British  islands,  and  produced  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  at  length  the  directory  agreed  to  the  general  principle  of  compen- 
sation,  but  required  a  specific  description  of  the  reciprocal  restitution? 
proposed  by  Britain.  The  British  ambassador  stated  the  terms  in  con- 
templation to  be,  the  restitution  by  France  of  her  conquests  from  the  em- 
peror, the  inclusion  of  Russia  and  Portugal  in  the  treaty^  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  stadtholderian  government  in  Holland.  To  these  outlines, 
containing  propositions  so  very  contrary  to  the  declared  views  of  the 
French  government,  De  la  Croix  answered  by  requiring  the  whole  of  his 
final  demands,  or,  according  to  diplomatic  language,  his  uliimainm,  to  be 
delivered  in  twenty-four  hours.  To  this  peremptory  requisition  lord 
Malmsbury  replied,  that  it  precluded  at  once  all  farther  negotiation;  that 
if  they  disapproved  of  his  propositions^  or  refused  to  take  them  into  eon- 
aideration,  they  ought  to  bring  forward  their  own,  that  he  might  lay  them 
before  his  sovereign.  But  he  received  no  other  answer  than,  that  they 
could  listen  to  no  terms  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  and  the  en* 

*  See  state  p«pees,  December  20tbj  1796. 
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^gements  that  were  fonned  by  ibe  repubhc  Thqr  ftrther  aignified  to 
him,  that  Bince  be  was  obliged  to  conault  the  British  ministry  preriously 
to  all  replied  and  communications,  it  evidently  a(>peared  that  his  powers 
were  inadequate  to  the  conduct!^  a  treaty;  and  if  the  British  ministry 
were  inclined  to  pacific  measures  and  detennined  to  treat  on  their  present 
plan,  farther  communications  might  be  as  well  forwarded  by  an  epistola- 
ry correspondence :  his  residence,  therefore,  in  Paris  bemg  totally  unne- 
cessary, they  ordered  him  to  depart  in  forty^^eight  hoars.  This  injunc- 
tion was  notified  to  him  on  the  20th  of  December ;  and  tbos  terminated 
the  first  negotiation  ihr  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  re- 
public. 

The  British  ministers  professed  to  consider  the  abrupt  conchtsion  of 
these  overtures  as  arising  totally  from  France,  and  pnblished  a  manifes- 
to, *  on  the  27th  of  December,  setting  forth  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  maiigaant  hostility  of  France.  *^  The  re- 
peated eudeavours  of  the  French  government  (tliis^ociiment  states)  to 
defeat  this  mission  in  its  outset,  and  to  break  off  the  intercourse  thus 
opened,  even  before  the  first  steps  towards  negotiation  could  be  taken ; 
the  indecent  and  injurious  language,  employed  With  a  view  to  irritate ; 
the  captious  and  frivolous  objections  raised  for  the  purpose  of  obstmct- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  discussion ;  all  these  have  sufficiently  appeared 
from  the  official  papers  which  passed  on  both  aides,  and  which  are 
known  to  all  £urope :  the  failure  of  the  present  negotiation  arises  ex- 
clusively from  the  obstinate  adherence  of  France  to  a  claim  which  ne- 
ver can  be  admitted ;  a  claim  that  the  constNction  which  that  govern- 
ment affects  to  pM  on  the  internal  constitution  of  its  own  country,  shall 
be  received  by  all  other  nations  as  paramount  to  every  known  principle 
of  pubtic  law  in  Europe,  as  superior  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  to  the 
ties  of  common  interest,  to  the  most  preesing  and  ivgent  ctnisiderationB 
of  general  security."  On  these  allegations  nunisteni  jasKfied  Ae  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  as  indispensably  necessanr :  they  endeavonred  to 
prove  that  the  rupture  of  the  negotmtioa  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  system- 
atical aversion  to  peace  in  the  governing  party  in  the  French  republic. 
The  manifesto  being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament,  mitaislersaasum- 
ed  bis  declaration  as  a  text,  expatiated  upon  it  in  eloquent  and  impressive 
commentsand  suitable  exhortations,  and  animated  the  indignantresentment 
of  the  parliament  and  country  against  the  government  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt 
addressed  the  house  in  that  style  of  splendid  amplification  which  hisoratofy 
so  happily  assumes  when  his  object  is  to  strike  die  fancy,  or  rouse  the  pas- 
sions. The  question  (he  said)  is  not  how  much  you  wfll  give  for  peace ; 
but,  how  much  disgrace  you  irill  sufer  at  the  outset,  how  much  degrada- 
tion you  will  submit  to  as  a  preliminary  1  In  these  circumstances,  then, 
are  we  to  persevere  in  the  war^  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy  of  Uie 
British  name,  and  of  the  British  character?  or  are  we,  by  sending  couri- 
ers to  Paris,  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  stublxm  and  supercik- 
otts  government,  to  yield  to  what  they  require,  and  to  «ijdimit  to  whatev- 
er.they  may  impose  ?  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  majesty's  comicils 
which  would  sign  the  proposd ;  that  there  is  not  a  beak  in  this  boose 
which  would  sanction  the  measure ;  and,  that  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  the  British  dominions  who  would  act  as  the  courier.    In  aoiwering  the 

*  fiee  state  papeiSy  Deeember  27th,  1795. 
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speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Ertkine  took  a  geoeivl  Tiew  of  tbe  causee  umI 
conaequeDcea  of  the  war  with  France,*  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  osteneible  was  not  the  real  grounds  of  the  rupture ;  but  that  we  were 
actually  to  be  at  war  for  Belgium.    Mr.  Fox  argued,  that  the  whole  a- 
mount  of  the  minister's  splendid  oration  that  night,  was  to  admit  that  we 
had  been  four  years  engaged  in  a  war  unprecedented  in  expense  and  force^ 
and  had  dons  nothing ;  aAer  all  the  efforts  so  honourable  to  Britons;  after 
an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  miUioas  U>  the  national  debt,  and 
of  nine  millions  to  the  permanent  taxes  of  the  country ;  after  an  enor- 
mous effusion  of  human  blood,  and  an  incalculable  addition  to  human 
wretchedness ;  so  far  were  we  from  having  gained  any  object  for  which 
we  had  set  out  in  the  war,  that  the  roioister  had  this  night  come  forward, 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  to  show  that  the  only  effect  of  all  our  ef- 
forts had  been,  that  the  enemy  had,  from  success,  become  more  unrea^ 
Bonable  in  their  pretensions,  and  that  all  hopes  of  peace  were  removed  to 
a  greater  distance  than  ever.    To  persevere  in  an  undertaking  productive 
of  such  prodigious  esqi^ense  and  loss,  without  the  least  probability  of  advan- 
tage, or  even  indemnification,  was  altogether  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
wMom,  but  with  common  prudence  and  common  sense.  In  private  Ufe,  a 
person  whp  should  persevere  in  a  ruinous  undertaking,  which  wasted 
laige  property,  and  incurred  overwhelming  debts,  without  receiving  any 
returns,  would  be«  by  all  men  in  their  senses,  deemed  an  infatuated  pro- 
jector.   The  nature  and  character  of  such  public  conduct  was  the  same; 
the  Qp\y  difierence  waji,  that  the  madness  of  the  former  involved  a  few  in- 
dividuals i  the  madness  of  the  latter,  a  great,  populous,  and  powerful 
nation,  in  its  destructive  efiect8»     Persisting  in  a  hostile  spirit  against  the 
French  repabUcj  tfmily  wishing  to  restore  their  beloved  arbitrary  mon- 
archy, ministers,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  experience, 
still  cherished  their  delusive  h^^ieS)  embraced  the  most  futile  and  often 
exploded  theories,  and  still  conceived  that  France,  exhausted  by  her  ef- 
forts, wotild  yield  to  our  dictates.     With  these  ideas  and  views,  they  had 
resolved  to  prosecute  this  war,  surpassing  in  its  miseries  our  pernicious 
project  of  subjugating  and  enslaving  America.     So  obstinate  in  madness, 
they  had  pretended  to  inBgotiate,  merely,  to  induce  the  people  to  acqui- 
esee  in  tlie  expenses  which  they  so  severely  felt    The  negotiation,  as  it 
appeared  from  its  circumstances  and  propositions,  was  never  intended  to 
be  coneihatory.    The  British  minister  had  categorically  declared,  that 
be  could  not  recede  from  demanding  the  cession  of  Belgium;    the 
French  government  aa  peremptorily  declared,  they  would  not  recede 
from  their  refusal.     The  French,  whether  wisely  or  not,  had  merely  a- 
vailed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  acquired  in  war.    In 
denying  to  our  demands  the  restitution  of  Belgium,  they  knew  thoy  could, 
by  their  power,  support  that  denial ;  whereas  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
which  we  had  no  means  to  enforce.    As  a  question  of  expedience,  it  was 
extremely  absurd  to  continue,  on  account  of  Belgium,  so  dreadful  a  war, 
when  we  wore  morally  certain,  that  all  our  exertions  to  regain  it  would 

*  His  reasonings  and  sentiments  upon  this  subject  were  afterwards  expanded 
in  hts  celebrated  and  popular  publication  so  very  universally  read,  and  called  for 
in  so  many  editions.  On  tbe  acutencss,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  of  this  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  its  candid  and  liberal  9|iirit,  all'  impartial  critics  bestowed  high 
praise,  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  m  his  statements,  reasonings,  or  infier- 
encea,  concerning  the  causes  and  conseqaencea  of  the  war. 
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be  uimvaiUiig.  Our  ofiers  of  compenMtion  were  totally  inadeqoato  to 
this  valuable  acqaiskioD  of  the  Freoch ;  therefore  we  could  not  reason* 
ably  hope  that  they  would  have  been  accepted.  We  already  saw,  in  the 
unexampled  depreciation  of  the  national  funds  on  lord  Malnisbury's  re* 
turn,  the  dreadful  shock  which  public  credit  received;  and  we  might 
reasonably  expect,  that,  as  the  pressuce  of  the  new  ineumbranees  came  to 
be  felt,  the  shock  would  be  much  greater :  dejectiAi  and  despondency 
were  spread  through  the  country ;  the  nation  warn  never  in  so  deplorable 
and  dreadful  a  situatiom  On  these  and  similar  grounds,  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  lord  Oxford  in  the  house  of  peers,  proposed  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  representing  the  conduct  of  nnnistry,  in  the  whole  of 
the  war,  as  ruinous ;  in  this  negotiation,  as  a  compound  of  folly  and 
deceit ;  and  describing  the  country  as  hastening  to  destruction,  through 
their  infatuated  counsels*  These  addresses,  however,  were  negatived, 
and  opposite  addresses,  approving  highly  of  the  general  system  of  nii« 
nisters,  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  throwing 
the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  upon  the  French,  were  earned  by  most 
numerous  majorities. 

The  sentiment  of  parliament,  however,  concerning  ministers  and  the 
public  affairs,  were  now  very  far  from  being  genend.  Instead  of  deem- 
ing the  country  prosperous,  great  numbers  went  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  thought  it,  from  the  grievous  burthens  of  Ae  war,  about  to 
sink  to  ruin. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  was  gloomy  and  dis- 
mal. We  were  involved  in  a  war,  distressing  beyond  all  historical  re- 
cord, without  seeing  any  likelihood  of  an  end ;  national  credit  seemed  to 
totter  from  its  base ;  rebelKon  was  ready  to  burst  out  in  the  sister  island ; 
and,  while  foreign  invasion  threatened,  those  who  bad  so  long  been  the 
champions  of  Britain  upon  her  own  element,  refused  to  obey  orders 
issued  for  her  defence,  and  turned  their  mutkioua  arms  against  their 
country. 

The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the  national  debt,  had,  for  two 
years,  created  an  alarm  among  many  proprietors  in  the  publk  funds ; 
and,  under  this  impression,  sums  to  a  great  amount  wero  sold  out  of  the 
stocks,  and  vested  in  other  securities.  After  the  feihue  of  the  negote- 
tion,  the  sellers  became  much  more  numerous,  and  the  prices  fell  pro- 
portionably.  With  fears  of  the  downfall  of  national  credit  were  joined 
fears  for  the  grand  national  re|>ository,  the  bank.  Yinonary  as,  when 
examined,  those  apprehensions  proved ;  there  was  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  without  affecting  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  fiie  most 
opulent  body  recorded  in  commeroial  history,  menaced  their  immediate 
solvency  according  to  the  literal  tenor  of  their  engagements.  In  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  bank  had  advanced  immense  and  extraordinary 
sums  to  government,  far  beyond  its  usual  accommodation  to  the  treasury. 
A  considerable  part  of  these  advances  consisted  of  remittances  to  foreign 
powers,  and  especially  to  the  emperor  of  Grermany ;  and  being  necessa- 
rily  in  coin,  instead  of  promissory  notes,  greatly  diminished  the  gM  and 
silver  of  the  kingdom.  So  early  as  1795,  the  directors  had  strongly  ex- 
pressed to  Mr.  Pitt  their  expectations  '*  that  he  would  arrange  his  finanoes 
for  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  on  any  farther  assistanoe 
from  the  bank."  They  repeated  their  remonstrances  at  difieront  periods 
in  the  same  year ;  and,  on  Uie  8th  of  October,  they  oonclodied  a  written 
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rcpresenlation,  by  stating  the  absolute  necessity  which  they  conceived 
to  exist,  for  diminishing  the  sum  of  their  present  advances  to  goyero- 
inent,  the  last  having  been  granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part, 
on  bis  pressing  sohcitations."  In  1796,  however,  the  urgency  of  Mr. 
Pitt  representing  the  pressing  demands  of  the  public  service,  induced 
them  to  continue  large  accommodations  to  government.  In  Uie  begun* 
ning  of  1797,  the  minister  re(| nested  farther  advances ;  and  also  stated, 
that  one  million  live  hundred  thousand  pounds  beyond  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  English  treasury,  would  he  wanted  as  a  loan  for  Ireland*  On 
the  9th  of  February  1797,  the  directors  ordered  the  governor  to  inform 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  bank's  accommodation  to 
{fovernment  here,  to  agree  with  his  request  of  making  a  farther  advance 
of  1,500,000/.  as  a  loan  to  Ireland,  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank,  and 
most  probably  bring  the  directors  to  shut  up  the  doors."*  But  besides 
the  remittance  of  specie,  and  (he  advance  to  government,  another  cause 
powerfully  co-operated :  the  dread  of  invasion  induced  the  farmers,  and 
others  resident  in  parts  distant  from  the  metropolis,  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  the  hands  of  those  bankers  with  whom  it  was  deposited* 
The  run,  therefore,  commenced  upon  the  country  banks,  and  the  demand 
for  specie  soon  reached  the  metropolis.  From  Monday  the  20th  of 
February,  a  great  run  began  upon  the  bank,  which  increased  the  2l8t, 
and  still  more  rapidly  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  bank  was 
extremely  alarmed.  On  tiie  24th,  the  draAs  and  demands  of  cash  for 
bank  notes  were  so  numerous  and  large,  that  a  deputation  of  the  direct- 
ors hastened  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  state  the  amount  of 
cash  in  hands  and  notes  demandable  by  bearer ;  and  also  the  drafts  of 
the  preceding  and  present  day  ;  and  to  ask  him  how  far  he  thought  the 
bank  might  venture  to  go  on  paying  coin,  and  when  he  would  think  it 
necessary  to  interfere,  before  the  cash  was  so  reduced  as  might  be  de- 
trimental to  the  immediate  service.  Government  thought  itself  com- 
pelled to  interpose ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  February,  an  order  of  the  priyy- 
council  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  directors  of  the  bank  from  *'  issoing 
any  cash  in  payment  till  the  sense  of  parliament  should  be  taken."  This 
subject  being  announced  to  the  respective  houses,  the  opponents  and 
supporters  of  ministers  formed  totally  different  opinions  of  the  amount  of 
the  actual  case ;  the  former  construed  the  discontinuance  of  cash  pay- 
ments which  the  national  repository  was  pledged  to  perform,  into  an  in- 
ability to  discharge  its  pecuniary  engagements :  under  that  impression, 
they  declared  the  bank  of  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  and 
bankruptcy  :  this  opinion  was^j^nded  in  the  usual  definitions  and  prac- 
tice of  merchants,  according  %  which,  any  individual  or  company  that 
did  not  pay  his  or  their  own  notel  or  acceptances,  was  certainly  insolvent 
as  long  as  the  disability  lasted,  ti^d  bankrupt  or  not  according  to  its  per- 
manency. The  note^of  the  bank  had  been  commonly  considered  merely 
aa  the  representatives  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  their  convertibility  into 
coin  had  been  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  criterion  of  their  value ; 
and  thence  an  obstruction  to  the  readiness  of  their  exchange  for  gold  or 
:4ilver  was  esteemed  a  depreciation.  Ministers  considered  the  present 
as  a  case  to  be  viewed  on  great  and  general  principles,  without  being 
confined  to  the  daily  usage  of  ordinary  stations :  the  present  was  not  a 

"  See  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  bank,  Annual  Uegister,  179r. 
Vol.  VIIL— 62 
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question  of  definition,  but  of  expediency  and  provision.  The  bank  of 
England  had  been  stated  by  its  directors  to  possess,  in  its  corporate  pro- 
perty, efibcts  infinifeiy  beyond  all  the  demands  to  which  it  was  subject ; 
bat,  firom  unfonnded  atoms,  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the  usual  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver :  they  believed  this  statement  to  be  true ;  and  denied 
that,  if  it  was  found  so,  the  bank  could  be  justly  denominated  insolvent 
and  bankrupt.  Money,  whether  in  coin,  metal,  or  any  other  material, 
was  merely  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  an  agreed  representative  of  com- 
modity :  where  there  was  abundance  of  effects,  they  would  soon  bring 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  merchandise,  to  market.*  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  was  to  ascertain  the  assets  of  the  bank :  for  that  purpose, 
a  second  committee  was  proposed,  and  appointed  in  both  houses  in  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  result  of  the  reports  was,  '^  that  on  the  25th 
of  February,  the  last  day  of  paying  gold  and  silver,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  efiects  belonging  to  the  bank,  beyond  the  total  debts,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  3,826,8901.  exclusive  of  a  permanent  debt  of  11,666,800/. 
due  from  government ;  that  the  bank  of  England  had  lately  experienced 
an  universal  drain  of  cash ;  that  this  drain  was  owing  to  drafts  from  the 
country,  which  arose  from  local  alarms  of  invasion ;  that  demands  had 
been  of  late  progressively  increasing,  but  particularly  in  the  last  week ; 
and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  Oiat  these  demands,  and 
the  consequent  progressive  reduction  of  cash,  would  continue,  and  even 
increase,  insomuch  that  if  it  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
bank  of  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  supplying  the  cash 
which  might  be  necessary  for  pressing  exigencies  of  public  service." 
Grounded  on  these  reports,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill,  enabling  the  bank 
of  England  to  issue  notes  in  payment  of  demands  upon  them  instead  of 
cash,  agreeably  to  the  late  order  of  council  to  that  effect :  and  afler  va- 
rious discussions,  and  several  modifications,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law.  This  measure  saved  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  public  funds, 
^ich  had  been  injured  by  the  alarm ;  recalled  to  circulation  the  con- 
cealed hoards  of  the  valuable  metals,  and  made  money  of  the  various 
denominations  much  more  plentiful  than  before.  The  predictions  of  the 
ablest  men  in  opposition,  that  bank  notes  would  soon  be  sold  at  a  great 
discount,  proved  totally  unfounded ;  and  the  interference  of  the  privy- 
council  in  the  affaire  of  the  bank,  on  the  alarming  disappearance  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  from  experience  been  demonstrated  not  only  pru- 
dent, but  indispensably  necessary. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsided,  when  other 
imminent  dangers  occasioned  dread  and  consternation.  The  soldiers 
and  sulors  of  Britain  had  long  complained  of  the  smallness  of  their  pay, 
w  totally  inadequate  to  their  comfortable  subsistence  and  accommoda- 
tion, in  the  present  diminished  value  of  money  :  with  these  grievances, 
still  unredressed,  other  causes  co-operated  to  produce  and  desseminate 
discontents  throughout  the  army,  and  navy.  The  democratical  doctrines 
of  universal  equali^  had  been  circulated  by  inflammatory  agitatorst  but 
more  especially  in  the  navy ;  great  numbers  of  political  innovators  en- 
tered themselves  aboard  the  fleet ;  they  knew  the  principal  grievances,  in 
the  estimation  of  sailors,  to  be  severe  punishment  when  aboard,  and  the 
wantofmeansofpleasure  when  ashore:  they,  therefore,  directed  their 

•  Sec  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  \,  pasiinL 
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animadversions  to  the  harsh  behaviour  of  several  of  the  officers,  and  to 
the  striking  disproportion  observed  in  the  distribution  of  prize  money.* 
This  inequality  they  represented  not  only  as  unjust,  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
contempt  in  which  sailors  were  held  by  their  officers ;  and  yet  it  was 
evident,  that,  to  the  bravery  of  the  seamen  was  principally  owing  the 
success  in  most  engagements.  The  promoters  of  these  doctrines  con- 
ducted their  inculcations  and  measures  with  such  secrecy  and  sagacity,  as 
showed  very  considerable  ability  and  skill :  the  means  employed  were 
dexterously  and  comprehensively  fitted  to  the  end  proposed, — the  in- 
citement of  a  general  mutiny  through  the  fleet,  f  With  so  much  address 
were  their  schemes  conducted,  that  the  existence  of  discontent  was  not 
suspected  by  the  officers  until  mutiny  was  publicly  announced.  Several 
anonymous  petitions,  in  the  month  of  March,  were  sent  from  the  channel 
fleet  to  lord  Howe,  begging  his  interference  to  procure  such  an  increase 
of  pay  as  would  enable  them  in  those  dear  times  to  support  their  families. 
Earl  Howe,  then  at  London,  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Ports- 
mouth, lord  Bridport,  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  dissatisfaction. 
His  lordijhip,  a(\er  examining  his  officers,  reported  that  there  was  none ; 
and  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt' of  certain  individuals  to  persuade  go- 
vernment that^the  sailors  disapproved  of  its  conduct.  The  adminJty 
being  informed  by  lord  Howe  of  the  petitions  and  inquiries,  drew  the 
same  conclusion.  But  at  this  time  it  was  settled  by  all  the  saUors  of  the 
channel  fleet,  that  no  ship  should  heave  an  anchor  till  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  obtained.  On  the  13th  of  April,  lord  Bridport  ordered  the 
signal  for  weighing  anchor :  which,  instead  of  obeying,  the  sailors  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Howe's  own  ship,  set  up  three  cheers,  as  the 
signal  for  commencing  mutiny ;  and  every  other  ship  followed  the  exam- 
ple* The  officers  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  recall  the  sailors 
to  obedience ;  but  their  attempts  were  unavailing.  The  sailors  were  now 
supreme  roasters  of  the  fleet ;  every  crew  appointed  two  delegates  to 
form  a  convention,  which  should  carry  on  its  deliberations  in  lord  JSowe's 
own  cabin.  On  the  17th  an  oath  was  administered  to  every  man  in  the. 
fleet,  to  support  the  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged :  ropes  were 
then  reefed  to  the  yard-arm  in  every  ship,  as  the  signal  of  punishment 
that  would  be  inflicted  on  those  that  betrayed  the  cause  ;  and  several 
officers  were  sent  ashore  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  re- 
spective creVs.  Meanwhile,  though  the  admiral  could  not  lead  his  fleet 
to  sea,  both  he  and  the  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
attention,  and  the  whole  routine  of  naval  duties  were  regularly  performed. 
On  tlie  IStfa,  two  petitions,  one  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  other  to  the 
house  of  commons,  were  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  delegates.  The 
petition  to  the  commons  stated,  in  very  respectful  language  and  correct 
composition,  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay  (unchanged  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.)  to  their  subsistence  in  the  present  state  of  prices ;  and  their 
inferiority  m  various  articles  to  the  soldiers.  Their  petition  to  the  ad- 
miralty stated  the  low  rate  of  their  pay,  and  the  insufficiency  of  their  al- 
lowance of  provisions ;  demanding  an  increase  of  both,  together  with . 
(he  liberty  of  going  ashore  while  in  harbour ;  and  the  continuance  of  pay 
to  wounded  seamen,  till  they  should  be  cured  and  discharged. 
These  proceedings  so  greatly  alarmed  government,  that  the  lords  of 
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the  ftdmiralty  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  inspect  the  transactions  of 
the  fleet  themselves :  finding  the  firm  determination  of  the  saijors  to  per- 
flbt  m  their  demands,  and  aware  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that  must 
-ensue- if  the  defenders  of  our  country  continued  refractory,  they  au- 
thorised lord  Brldport  to  inform  the  ship^s  company,  that  they  would  re- 
tM^mmend  to  the  king  to  propose  to  parliament  an  augmentation  of  their 
pay^  and  a  redress  of  their  other  complaints.  The  delegates  answered, 
thiit  it  was  the  determination  of  the  crew  t<>  agree  to  nothing  that 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  the  king's 
proclamation.  This  declaration  being  made  in  a  conference  with  several 
cemmanders,  admiral  Gardner  was  so  irritated,  that  he  seized  one  of 
the  delegates  by  the  collar,  and  swore  he  would  have  them  all  hanged, 
wiUi  every  fifth  man  throughout  the  fleet.  This  conduct  so  much  en- 
raged the  sailors,  that  the  brave  officer  with  difficulty  escaped  alive ;  the 
ships  loaded  their  guns,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
next  day,  however,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  stat- 
ing the  motives  of  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  another  to 
lord  Bridport,  expressing  for  him  personally  the  highest  respect  and  at> 
tachment.  On  the  23d,  his  lordship  pathetically  addressing  his  crew, 
informed  them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievan- 
ees,  and  the  king's  pardon  for  what  had  passed.  These  ofiers  being 
communicated  to  the  other  crews,  afler  some  deliberation,  wer^accept- 
ed,  and  every  sailor  returned  to  his  duty.  For  a  fortnight  the  fleet  re- 
mained tranquil,  expecting  from  parliament  a  confirmation  of  their  de- 
mands, but  finding  no  steps  hitherto  taken  for  that  purpose,  they  renewed 
their  former  menaces.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  government  sent  to 
qtiell  the  tumult,  lord  Howe,  an  officer  universally  beloved  throughout 
the  British  fleet.  This  illustrious  commander  having  pledged  his  word 
to  the  seamen  that  government  would  faithfully  keep  its  promises,  they 
•  declftred  their  unlimited  confidence  in  lord  Howe's  assurance,  and  re- 
turned to  their  duty.  A  mutinous  disposition  which  had  also  appeared 
at  Plynftouth,  subsided  upon  hearing  of  these  transactions  at  Portsrooath. 
Parliament  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  the  seamen.  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  an  augmentation  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  nn 
necessary  both  in  justice  and  policy ;  but  Mr.  Fox  very  strongly  cen- 
mired  the  procrastination  of  ministry,  to  which  he  imputed  the  renewal  of 
the  disturbances.  It  was  hoped  thiat  these  compliances  of  government, 
sanctioned  by  legislature,  would  have  prevented  any  fresh  tumuks ;  but 
a  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  on  the  22d  of  May,  much  more  out- 
rageous and  dangerous  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Portsmouth  or  Ply- 
mouth fleets.  The  sailors  at  the  Nore  blamed  those  of  Portsmouth,  for 
having  omitted  to  insist  on  a  more  equal  distribution  of  prize  money. 
The  crews  took  possession  of  their  respective  ships,  chose  delegates, 
stated  their  demands,  including  not  only  a  much  larger  distribution  of 
prize  money,*  but  many  privileges  and  exemptions  from  duty,  which  were 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  subordination  of^the  navy,  and  objects  of  the 
service.  At  the  head  of  this  mutiny  was  a  person  named  Richard  Par- 
ker»  a  man  of  good  abilities,  not  uneducated,  b  bold  and  resolute  cha- 
racter. The  lords  of  the  admiralty  directed  admiral  Buckner,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  tlie  Nore,  to  itdbrm  the  seamen,  that  their  demand? 
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were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  and  regulations  necessity 
to  be  observed  ki  the  navy,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  be  compHid 
with ;  but,  that  on  returning  to  their  duty,  they  would  receive  the  king's 
pardon  for  their  breach  of  obedience.  To  this  offer  Parker  replied  by  a 
declaration,  that  the  seamen  had  unanimously  determined  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  fleet,  until  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  should  repair  to  tfir& 
Nore  and  redress  the  grievances  which  they  had  stated.  Meanwhile,  en 
the  6th  of  June,  the  mutinous  fleet  was  joined  by  four  ships  of  the  line, 
from  the  squadron  which,  under  admiral  Duncan,  was  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Dutch  in  the  North  sea.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  htts- 
tened  to  Sheemess,  and  held  a  board  at  which  Parker  and  the  other 
delegates  attended :  but  their  behaviour  was  so  audacious,  that  the  com* 
missioners  returned  to  town  without  the  least  success.  Emboldened  by 
the  strength  of  men  and  shipping  in  their  hands,  and  resolved  to  perseTer^ 
in  their  demands  till  they  should  extort  compliance,  the  mutineers  pro^^ 
ceeded  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  that  purpose,  by  seizini^ 
two  vessels  laden  with  stores,  and  sent  notice  ashore  that  they  intended 
to  block  up  the  Thames,  and  cut  ofi*  all  communication  between  Lon* 
don  and  the  sea,  in  order  to  force  government  to  a  speedy  accession  to 
their  terms ;  they  began  the  execution  of  their  menace  by  mooring  four 
of  their  vessels  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  stopping  several  ships 
that  were  coming  from  the  metropolis.  While  these  transactions  ex- 
cited great  alarm  in  the  nation,  they  were  violently  reprobated  by  the 
seamen  belonging  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  ;  each  of  them  addressed  an  admonition  to  their  fellow  sea- 
men at  the  Nore,  warmly  condemning  their  proceedings  as  a  scandal  to 
the  name  of  British  sailors,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  content  with  the 
indulgence  already  granted  by  government,  and  to  return  to  their  duty 
without  insisting  on  more  concessions  than  had  been  demanded  by  the 
rest  of  the  navy.  These  warnings  proved  inefl^ectual :  the  delegates 
commissioned  lord  Northesk,  whom  they  had  kept  confined  in  the  Mon- 
tague which  he  commanded,  to  repair  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the 
fleet,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  willing 
to  deliver  up  the  ships.  The  petition  which  he  was  charged  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king,  was  highly  respectful  and  loyal  to  his  majesty,  but  very 
bitter  against  his  ministers ;  and  they  required  an  entire  compliance  with 
every  one  of  their  demands,  threatening,  on  the  refusal  of  any,  to  put  im- 
mediately to  sea.  Lord  Northesk  undertook  to  convey  their  petition ; 
but  told  them,  that,  from  the  unreasonableness  of  its  contents,  he  could 
not  flatter  them  with  the  hope  of  success.  No  answer  being  returned 
to  the  message,  and  information  being  brought  to  the  fleet  that  the  nation 
at  large  highly  disapproved  of  their  proceedings,  great  divisions  took 
place  among  the  delegates,  and  several  of  the  ships  deserted  the  others  ; 
not,  however,  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed.  The  mutineers, 
despairing  now  of  accomplishing  their  designs,  struck  their  flag  of  mu- 
tiny :  every  ship  was  lefl  at  its  own  command,  and  they  all  gradually  re- 
turned to  obedience.  Parker  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  af\er  a 
solemn  trial  that  lasted  three  days,  on  board  the  Neptune,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  suffered  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  his  sentence.  With  him  the  other  chief  ring* 
leaders,  after  a  full  proof  of  their  guilt,  were  condemned  and  executed ; 
but  mercy  either  immediately,  or  at  a  more  distant  period,  was  extended 
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to  the  rest  This  mutiny,  so  much  more  dangerous  than  the  distuthances 
in  the  other  fleets,  attracted  the  very  serious  attention  of  parliament,  to 
which  it  was  communicated  by  a  message  from  his  majesty :  measures 
were  adopted  for  preventing  communication  between  ttie  well  affected 
and  the  present  mutineers,  and  also  precautions  were  employed  to  hinder 
and  punish  future  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty 
and  allegiance,  or  to  excite  mutiny  and  sedition.  With  this  view,  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  a  bill  purporting,  that  persons  who  should  endeavour  to 
seduce  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instigate  them  to 
mutinous  practices,  or  commit  any  act  of  mutiny,  or  form  any  mutinous 
assemblies,  should,  on  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  sofler 
death.*  The  duration  of  the  act  was  limited  to  one  month  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session ;  and  the  law,  at  the  present  crisis, 
was  so  evidently  necessaty  that  it  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Hav* 
ing  suppressed  this  insurrection  of  the  sailors,  government  turned  its 
attention  to  the  army,  which  complained  of  the  smallness  of  pay.  An 
increase  had  been  granted  about  two  years  before,  and  now  a  farther 
augmentation  was  established  by  which  every  soldier  was  to  receive  a 
•hilling  per  day. 

Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  which  ministers 
imputed  to  the  dissemination  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and  opposition  to 
the  system  of  government  which  had  been  adopted  since  the  recall  of 
earl  Fitzwilliam.  Ministers  represented  the  country  as  having  been  al- 
most in  a  state  of  rebellion :  insurrection  had  been  prevented  by  the  firm- 
ness of  government,  and  could  be  hindered  in  future  only  by  a  continu* 
ance  of  the  vigorous  measures  which  were  now  employed.  The  oppo- 
nents of  ministers  denied  that  the  Irish  people  were  disposed  to  rebellion ; 
and  declared  there  existed  great  discontents,  arising  from  the  arbitrary, 
coercive,  and  unconstitutional  system  of  the  Irish  sovemment,  tending 
to  drive  the  people  of  Ireland  to  rebellion.!  Earl  Moira  moved  an  ad- 
dress, praying  his  majesty's  interference  to  allay  the  discontents  in  Ire- 
land. The  motion  was  resisted,  first  as  an  interposition  of  the  British 
legislature  in  Irish  afiairs,  contrary  to  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
legislature ;  secondly,  as  mischievous,  since  it  tended  to  render  the  Irish 
disafifected  towards  their  own  parliament  and  government,  whose  conduct 
was  the  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  that  could  possibly  be  adopted. 
Motions  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
rejected  upon  similar  grounds.  In  supporting  their  respective  proposi- 
tions, lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  present  system  of  admi- 
nistering  Ireland,  described  the  various  classes  and  sects  of  men  whom 
the  system  of  terror  tended  to  alienate,  but  especially  the  catholics  in 
the  south,  and  presbyterians  in  the  north.  The  arguments,  however,  did 
not  influence  government,  which  continued  to  approve  of  a  system  that 
was  styled  by  its  supporters  provident  and  wholesome  firmness :  by  its 
opponents,  violent  and  impolitic  tyranny :  but  the  fidl  iUustration  of  the 
grounds  of  these  contrary  opinions  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  the  following  year. 

The  ministers,  since  the  rupture  of  lord  Malmsbury's  negotiation,  had 
greatly  declined  iu  popularity,  and  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  king  for  their  dismission.    Induced  by  the  calamitous  events  of  the 
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war,  and  encoura^^  by  the  sentiineDts  which  were  now  becoming  prevm* 
lent,  their  opponents  proposed,  in  both  houses  of  pariiaroent,  addresses* 
to  his  majesty  to  remove  from  his  councils  his  present  servants.  The 
grounds  both  of  attack  and  defence  were  the  same  that  had  been  so  often 
discussed  in  many  propositions,  and  various  forms,  and  included  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  war ;  its  conduct  and  events ;  the  ruptare 
of  the  negotiation ;  the  management  of  finance ;  the  enormous  addition 
of  debt  and  taxes ;  and  the  distresses  of  the  nation ;  with  the  replies  often 
repeated.     The  motions  were  respectively  rejected  by  both  houses. 

Mr.  Grey,  this  season,  renewed  his  propositions  of  parliamentary  re- 
form :  and  his  scheme  was  more  definite  and  explicit  than  at  preceding 
periods :  that  the  number  of  coimty  members  should  be  increased  from 
ninety-two  to  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  eligible  not  only  by  freeholders, 
but  by  copyholders  and  leaseholders ;  and  that  the  other  four  hundred 
members  should  be  chosen  by  all  householders.  The  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition,  were,  with  some  new  details  and  illustrations, 
the  same  that  had  been  so  repeatedly  employed.  Near  the  close  of  tho 
session,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers  for  an  inquiry  into  tha 
state  of  the  nation ;  but  opposed  by  ministers,  as  intended  to  produce  a 
change  of  measures,  which  change  they  affirmed  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Charlotte  Matilda,  the  princess  royal,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  highly  distinguished 
for  ability,  knowledge,  and  literary  taste,  was  married  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtemberg.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
archbishop  of  York,  in  presence  of  the  royal  family.  Our  sovereign  gave 
the  hand  of  his  amiable  and  beloved  daughter  to  her  destined  huslmnd. 
The  domestic  sensibility  of  that  affectionate  and  happy  family  was  very 
striking  and  impressive  on  an  occasion  that  was  to  separate  them  from 
so  dear  a  member :  fraternal,  sisterly,  and,  above  all,  parental  feelings, 
when  combined  with  the  character  and  relations  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages, rendered  the  scene  at  once  solemn  and  pathetic.  Her  high- 
ness received  a  portion  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  Pariiament  rose  the 
20th  of  July,  after  having  sitten  between  nine  and  ten  months. 

*  The  respective  motioiw  were  made  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  house  of 
peers,  March  27ih ;  and  by  Mr.  alderman  Combe  in  the  house  of  commons.  May 
19th.  The  former  limited  his  proposition  to  the  dismissal  of  the  first  lor^  of  the 
trea.^iiry ;  the  latter  included  all  the  cabinet  ministers.  See  parliamentaiy  re- 
ports for  1797. 
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Campjif^  of  1797' — Opepttioiu  in  Italjr-^Hiettlcnitnl  of  Italy— disptayt  the  poStti- 
cai  abilities  of  Bonaparte. — Address  and  versatility  of  Bonaparte — attempta  to 
revolutionize  the  minds  of  the  people.— >He  niarchea  against  the  Austrians. — 
The  archduke  Charles  is  appointed  general  of  the  Auitriam. — ^Formidable 
armiea  of  the  archduke  and  Bonaparte.— After  successive  ▼ictoriea*  Bonaparte 
advances  towards  Vi en n»— Bonaparte  oflefs  peace  to  Austria— a  negotiatioD 
is  opeiied.<^Bonaparte  chaii||;e8  the  government  of  Venice— -and  of  Genoa.— 
Treaty  of  Campo  Forraio— iniquitoua  disposal  of  the  territories  of  Venice. — 
Britain  only  remains  to  combat  the  ambition  of  France. — France  proposes  to 
overmatch  our  navy,  exhaust  our  finances,  and  excite  rebellion — mighty  pre- 
parations in  the  ports  of  Spain,  France,  and  Holland — and  plan  of  the  naval 
campaign.— Distribution  and  disposition  of  the  British  navy— admiral  Jervis 
encounters  a  Spanish  fleet  of  superior  force  off  St.  Vincent's — able  and  dex- 
terous scheme  for  dividing  the  enemy's  force — bold  and  masterly  execution — 
decisive  and  important  victorv — totally  disconcerts  the  plans  of  the  enemy. — 
Powerful  armament  equipped  by  the  Dutch — propoaea  to  join  the  French  at 
Brest — oppoaed  by  admiral  Duncan — battle  off  Camperdown— Duncan,  fearleas 
of  a  lee  abore,  breaka  the  enemy's  linc-^the  Britiah  fleet  gaina  a  most  brilliant 
victory— admirals  Jervis  and  Duncan  are  called  to  adorn  the  peerage.— This 
year,  repeating  the  lesson  of  former  wars,  shows  France  and  her  atliea  the 
futility  of  contending  with  the  navy  of  England.— Internal  state  of  France— the 
voyalista  revive— ftlleged  conapiracy-^rrestation  and  bantahment  of  the  soapect- 
ed  peraona  without  any  proof.— New  negotiation  for  peace— Lord  Malmsbury 
sent  to  lisle— propositions  on  the  part  of  Britain— preliminary  requisitions  of 
France— farther  demanda— propose  entire  restitution  without  any  equivalent. — 
Lord  MaUnsbury  declares  so  unreasonable  a  proposition  totally  inadmissible— 
French  temporise  and  pretend  a  dispoaitioo  to  modi6cation.-.dilatory  pretexts 
of,  until  their  internal  changes  were  fixed— resume  their  proposition  or  restitu- 
tion without  any  equivalent— Britain  refuses  such  dishonourable  conditions- 
lord  Malmsbury  ordered  to  depart.-.The  rupture  of  this  negotiation  unques- 
tionably owing  to  France.— Causes  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  France.— Dis- 
contents in  Scotland— misapprehension  of  the  militia  bill--riota^aIarming  tu- 
mults in  Perdisbire— illustrating  the  operation  of  democratic  principles— leid- 
era  fortunately  ignorant*  though  daring— riota  quelled. 

Encouraord  by  the  signal  successes  of  the  former  year,  the  French 
republic  made  most  powerful  dispositions  for  commencing  the  campaign 
against  Austria.  The  progress  which  she  had  eflfected  by  her  land  ope- 
rations, she  apprehended  also  enabled  her  to  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  efforts  against  the  maritime  power  of  England.  Having  the 
direction  of  the  navies  of  both  Spain  and  Holland,  her  plan  was  to  em- 
ploy tlie  united  force  of  these  countries  with  her  own,  in  an  attempt  to 
deprive  Britain  of  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  whilst  her  military  energies 
continued  to  be  exerted  in  extending  the  acquisitions  of  the  former  cam- 
paign. Italy  had  been  the  great  scene  of  her  military  success,  though 
not  the  sole  iiold  of  her  military  glory.  In  that  quarter  the  republic  de* 
termined  most  strenuously  to  push  her  advantages,  without  invading  Ger- 
many on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  Bonaparte,  having  driven  the  AustriatiB 
from  Italy,  and  quelled  insurrection  at  Rome,  before  he  resmned  bis 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  devoted  his  attention  to  civil  arrangements.     He 
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proposed  to  give  the  northern  Italian  states  such  strength  as  woold 
eventually  enable  them,  in  dependence  upon  France,  to  sustain  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  Austria  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Borne  on 
the  other.  In  the  former  year,  a  repubUcan  confederation  had  been 
framed  under  his  auspices,  composed  of  the  four  cities  of  Reggio,^  Mo- 
dena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Po.  This 
scheme  he  now  extended,  and  formed  two  republics  on  the  model  of  the 
French  constitution ;  the  Transpadane,  consisting  of  the  states  on  the 
north,  and  the  Cispadane,  of  the  states  on  the  south,  of  the  Po.  The 
population  of  the  countries  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Po,  that  com* 
posed  the  two  republics,  was  computed  at  upwards  of  four  millions. 
This  was  amply  adequate  to  their  defence  against  their  neighbours,  with- 
out requiring  the  assistance  of  France,  which  wonld  on)y  be  needed  to 
protect  them  from  the  hostile  designs  of  Austria ;  and  thus  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  co-operate  in  resistance.  The  influence  of  France  in 
Italy  would  henceforth  be  established  on  the  surest  foundation,  the  ne- 
cessity of  adhering  faithfully  to  it  by  those  states  that  depend  on  it  for 
their  preservation.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  re- 
publican institutions,  Bonaparte  carefully  attended  to  those  rules  and 
manners  which  republicans  adopt  and  value.  He  cautiously  avoided  all 
ostentation,  and,  in  his  personal  demeanour,  readily  put  himself  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  all  persons  of  decent  situations  in  society : 
hence  he  acquired  a  number  of  friends,  not  only  among  the  French,  but 
among  the  Italians,  vHio  had  hitherto  experienced  little  of  that  conde* 
3censton,  especially  from  the  Germans,  who  seldom  studied  to  make 
their  authority  acceptable  among  the  natives. f  One  great  purpose  of 
his  expedition  was  to  revolutionize  the  minds  of  the  Italians  the  better 
to  fit  them  for  thdae  changes  in,  their  wions  governments  that  would 
assimilate  them  to  the  system  of  France.  This  end  he  completely  at- 
tained, and  established  his  influence  very  extensively  in  Italy.  The 
soficttode  he  manifested,  in  effecting  and  consolidating  the  federal  union 
between  the  republics,  of  which  he  had  encouraged  the  foundation,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  raised  his  fame  and  credit  among  the  Ita- 
lian poltticiaos,  who  had  long  wished  for  the  revival  of  such  systems  in 
their  country,  reeollecting  how  much  it  had  formerly  flourished  under 
their  influence.  Having  completed  his  civil  arrangements,  Bonaparte 
now  resumed  military  operations :  he  proposed  to  pursue  the  enemy  in 
the  Tyrol ;  to  drive  them  before  him  to  Vienna,  and  either  to  dictate 
peace,  or  capture  the  metropolis  and  overwhelm  the  power  of  Austria. 
Meanwhile  the  Austnans  were  making  preparations,  not  for  longer  dis- 
putmg  the  empire  of  Italy,  but  for  defending  their  country.  Animated 
by  that  generous  and  indignant  patriotism  which  strains  every  nerve  to 
resist  foreign  invaders,  they  made  most  formidable  efibrts  to  vindicate 
their  independence,  which  they  now  conceived  to  be  at  stake.  Generals 
of  ability,  skill,  and  reputation,  the  Austrians  possessed ;  but  as  the  first 
purpose  was  not  to  conduct  armies,  but  to  inspirit  and  invigorate  the 
people,  and  to  recruit  the  exhausted  force,  the  primary  consideration 
M'as,  from  their  many  capable  generals,  to  select  one  in  whom  the  nation 

*  The  geographical  reader  will  recollect  that  there  is  another  Refl^io,  much 
more  noted,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  (the  ancient  Rhegium.)  The 
R^KK^o  mentioned  in  the  text  is  a  few  leagrues  from  Hodena^  nearer  the  Vft 

t  Sec  Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1797,  p.  21. 
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reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  The  conduct  and  successes  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  in  compelling  the  republican  armies  to  evacuate  Ger- 
many, raised  the  public  voice  in  his  favour.  All  their  other  great  com- 
manders had  been  defeated ;  he  alone  was  victorious ;  to  render  his  ap- 
E ointment  supremely  popular,  this  single  circumstance  was  sufficient 
[e  was  nominated  commander  in  chief  against  Bonaparte,  and  all  pos- 
sible vigour  and  expedition  were  employed  in  equipping  an  army  ade- 
quate to  the  service.  The  patriotism,  honour,  and  loyalty  of  the  brave 
Germans,  stimulated  them  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  gallant  young 
prince.*  If  this  were  to  be  their  last  effort  in  defending  their  country, 
they  were  resolved  it  should  be  an  effort  worthy  of  the  Austrian  glory. 
In  the  end  of  February,  prince  Charles  took  the  field.  Valiant  and  me- 
ntonous  as  this  young  commander  was,  yet  unequally  was  he  matched 
when  placed  opposite  to  Bonaparte.  He  brought  enterprise  and  heroism 
to  conibat  enterprise  and  military  talents,  supported  by  a  victorious  army, 
elated  with  success,  and  confident  of  future  victory.  The  soldiers  of 
the  archduke  were  chiefly  new  raised,  whereas  Bonaparte  commanded 
veterans.  New  troops,  however  valiant,  engaged  against  a  disciplined 
army,  inspirited  by  enthusiasm,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  uninterrupted 
triumph,  were  and  must  be  inferior.  The  archduke  Charles  was  un- 
equal to  his  opponent  because  their  respective  forces  were  not  equally 
habituated  to  war ;  commanding  recruits  against  victorious  veterans,  the 
magnanimous  youth  found  himself  overmatched,  like  Hannibal  in  similar 
circumstances.  After  various  conflicts,  one  battle  was  fought  ne4r  Tar- 
viSjt  in  which  the  Austrians  were  completely  and  decisively  defeated  :  a 
hne  of  French  armies,  severally  headed  by  Massena,  Bernadotte,*  and 
Joubcrt,  with  the  principal  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  Bo- 
naparte himself,  extending  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  to  Carniola,  ra- 
pidly proceeded  towards  Vienna.  The  Austrians,  repeatedly  vanquished, 
renewed  the  contest ;  the  republicans  still  advancing,  reduced  the  strong 
fortress  of  Garm'ola  and  Carinthia ;  and  having  entered  Stiria,  were  within 
a  hundred  miles. of  the  Austrian  capital.  Charles  again  made  a  stand  at 
Hundmark,  upon  the  river  Murh,  but  was  again  defeated :  this  last  army 
by  repeated  losses  being  entirely  broken,  no  means  appeared  to  remain 
of  defending  Vienna,  but  by  terminating  the  war.  With  some  renowned 
heroes  war  appears  to  have  been  an  end ;  with  Bonaparte,  war  seemed 
only  a  means ;  and  when  triumphant,  he  uniformly  professed  to  ofier 
peace.  Afler  the  last  victory,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archduke  Charles, 
expressing  his  desire  of  accommodating  a  contest,  which  was  ruinous 
to  tlie  vanquished,  and  wasteful  to  the  conquerors.  "  Brave  soldiers 
mad«  war,  but  desired  peace :  the  war  had  now  lasted  six  years  ;  men 
enough  had  been  slaughtered,  and  evils  enough  committed  against  suf- 
fering humanity."  The  archduke  declared  himself  equally  desirous  of 
peace,  and  sent  Bonaparte's  letter  to  Vienna :  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
appointed.  One  part  of  the  consummate  policy  of  Bonaparte,  consisted 
in  offering  Uberal  terms  to  a  vanquished  enemy.  With  a  view  to  secure 
permanent  peace  with  the  emperor,  he  proposed  such  conditions  as  might 
have  even  satisfied  alternate  victory ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  at 
Campo  Formio. 
Whilat  this  treaty  was  pending,  Bonaparte  dh-ected  his  views  to  the 

♦  Annual  Beglater,  1797,  chap.  ii.  t  Annual  Re£^ister,  ir^T,  p.  96. 
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situation  and  conduct  of  Venice,*  which  repubhc  had  long  viewed  with 
dissatisfaction  the  victorious  progress  of  the  French  in  Italy.  The  house 
of  Austria,  though  at  all  times  formidable,  had  never  been  an  object  of. 
terror  to  Venice,  not  even  when  it  united  Spain  and  Germany  in  the 
same  family.  The  turbulent  and  re?tless  disposition  of  the  French, 
and  their  propensity  to  democratical  innovation,  alarmed  the  Venetian 
aristocracy,  which  feared  that  the  changes  might  extend  to  the  subversion 
of  their  authority :  they  took  no  open  share  in  the  contest,  but  they  fa^ 
voured  the  imperialists,  and  rendered  them  as  much  service  as  they  could 
without  avowing  hostilities  against  their  adversaries.  Bonaparte  was  far 
advanced  into  Austria,  and  reports  were  spread  that  the  French  army  had 
been  drawn  into  a  defile,  and  were  about  to  capitulate :  the  Venetians 
believing  this  rumour,  in  an  evil  hour  sent  a  large  army  of  their  desultory 
troops  to  attack  the  posts  which  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Italy.  In  execut- 
ing these  orders,  the  Venetians  massacred  the  French  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Being  informed  of  the  outrages,  Bonaparte  or- 
dered a  groat  body  of  troops  to  march  into  the  Venetian  territories.  The 
republicans  easily  defeated  such  opponents;  and,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Venice.  Bonaparte  established  a  new  go- 
vernment on  the  French  model,  instead  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  last- 
ed so  many  centuries,  and  acquired  such  eminence  among  European  na- 
tions :  he  also  compelled  them  to  pay  a  contribution  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  three  millions  sterling. 

In  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly  to  the  Austrian  cause,  but  the 
people  were  attached  to  the  French,  and  desirous  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment :  Bonaparte^  soon  after  the  revolution  of  Venice,  established  a  de- 
mocratical government  in  Genoa ;  but  as  the  nobles  had  never  been  ac- 
tive in  hostility,  and  did  not  oppose  the  change,  they  escaped  exactions. 
Meanwhile,  the  negotiation  at  Campo  Formio  was  proceeding,  the  pre- 
liminaries were  signed  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  definitive  treaty  on 

thel7thofOctober.t 

By  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the  emperor  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
to  the  French  republic  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netheriands ;  and 
consented  to  their  remaining  in  possession  of  the  Venetian  islands  of 
Corfu  and  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  all  their  other  isles  in  the  Adriatic,  to* 
gether  with  their  settlements  in  Albania,  situated  in  the  southeast  of  the 
gulf  of  Lodrino :  he  acknowledged  the  repoblic  newly  constituted  under 
the  name  Cisalpine,  to  be  an  independent  state ;  he  ceded  to  it  (he  sove- 
reignty of  the  countries  that  had  belonged  to  Austrian  Lombardy,  and 
consented  to  its  possessing  the  cities  and  territories  of  Berffamo,  Brescia, 
and  others,  late  the  dependencies  of  Venice ;  together  with  the  duchies 
of  Mantua  and  Modena;  the  prineipalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara ;  and  the 
cities  and  territories  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  lately  belonging 
to  the  pope.  The  cessions  of  the  French  republic  to  the  emperor  were 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  with  all  the  Venetian  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  lying  to 
the  northwest  of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino,  the  city  of  Venice^  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  republic,  chiefly  those  lying  between  the 
Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  the  Adriatie«  Besides  Uiese  public  arti- 
cles, there  was  a  secret  convention,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Venetiaa  territories  was  determined,  and  the  emperor  was 

•  Annual  Regfster,  1797,  chap.  iii.  f  See  statepapers,  Oct  17tb,  1797. 
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to  (compensate  his  losses  in  tbe  Netherlands  by  the  iniquiCbmi  seizure  of 
domioions  before  independent.  Here,  indeed,  the  emperor  chose  for  his 
model  his  neighbours  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

One  enemy  now  only  renuuned  to  oppose  the  victorious  career  of  the 
French  republic,  but  that  was  the  most  formidable  that  tbey  did  or  could 
encounter.  Having  now  at  their  command  the  navy  of  Spain  as  well  as 
that  of  Holland^  the  French  government  proposed  to  combat  Britain  upon 
her  own  element :  naval  warfare,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  their  in- 
tended hostilities.     Their  objects  in  their  contest  with  En^and  were 

.  principally  three ;  to  overmatch  our  navy,  exhaitst  our  finances,  and  ex- 
cite rebellion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  circumstances  of  England 
appeared  favourable  to  the  realization  of  these  hopes :  the  baak  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  represented  by  very  eminent  smiators  as  insolvent ;  the 
sailors  were  mutinous,  and  great  discontents  prevailed,  especially  in  Ire- 
land. Immense  preparations  were  made  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and 'Hol- 
land. The  French  plan  of  the  naval  campaign  was,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Spanish  navy  should  be  formed  into  one  armaday  sail  early  in  the 
spring  to  Brest,  join  tlie  French  ships,  meet  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet,  and 
hear  down  upon  England  with  more  tlian  seventy  sail  of  the  line.  As  it 
4f  as  the  policy  of  France  to  effisct  a  junction  of  the  three  naval  armaments, 
so  it  was  the  pdicy  of  England  to  keep  them  separate.  Admiral  Dan- 
can  was  appointed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Texel,  and 
air  John  Jervia  to  intercept  the  Spaniards  on  their  own  coast ;  the  Spaoi- 
ish  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  reckoned  the  largest  vessel  in  Europe ;  two  of 
eighty-four,  and  eighteen  of  seventy-four  guna ;  the  sifuadron  destined 

.  to  oppose  this  armada,  amounted  to  flfleen  ships  of  tJra  line,  and  soaie 
frigates.  On  the  14th  of  February,  cruising  off  cape  §t.  Yineeai,  Jervis 
.descried  the  hostile  fleet ;  so  inferior  in  force,  t^  British  admiral  saw 
that  his  policy  was  to. divide  the  enemy:  rapid  in  ezecutkig  as  well  as 
wise  and  bold  in  planning^  he  formed  his  line  with  wonderful  despatch, 
passed  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  separated  one  third  of  it  from  the  main 
body,  and  by  a  vigorous  cannonade  compelled  it  to  reasatn  to  leeward,  and 
prevented  its  iuactton  with  the  cesitre  till  the  evening*  After  hairing  thus 
teoken  through  the  enemy's  line,  and,  by  this  darmg  and  fortunate  mea- 
sure, diminished  his  force  from  twenty'-seven  ships  to  eighteen,  he  per- 
ttdved  that  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to  recover  Us  supmoritj,  was 
endeavouring  to  rejoin  the  skips  separated  from  him,  by  wearing  roimd 
the  rear  of  the  British  lines;  but  commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the 
rearmost  ship,  directly  wore,  and  by  standing  towards  him  prevented  his 
design.  He  had  now  to  encoonter  the  Spanidi  admind  of  one  bvadred 
and  thfrty«two  guns,  aided  by  two  others,  each  of  them  three  decken : 
he  was  happily  relieved  from  this  dangerous  position  by  the  comiag  np  of 
two  ^hips  ^o  his  assistance,  which  detained  the  Spanish  admiral  and  his 
seconds,  till  he  was  attacked  by  four  other  British  ships ;  when,  floding 
chat  he  could  not  execute  his  design,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  imaainder 
of  his  fleet  to  form  together  for  their  defence.  The  British  admiral,  before 
tbqr  could  get  into  tl^  stations,  directed  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of 
which  wen  entangled  with  others,  to  he  attacked,  and  four  were  captor- 
ed.  In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  adncfa  had  been  ae- 
rated from  its  main  body  l^ad  nearly  rejoined  it,  with  four  other  ships, 
two  of  winch  were  not  in  the  eng^oment :  this  was  a  strength  more  than 
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equal  to  thatwbich  remained  of  the  British  squadron,  fit,  afler  so  severe 
a  contest,  for  a  fresh  action.  The  Spaniardis,  however,  would  not  adven-^ 
ture  to  face  the  British  force,  in  close  battle,  and  retreated*  The  Ticto- 
rious  squadron  of  Britain  carried  off  the  four  captured  vessels,  two  of 
them  hearing  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  eighty-four,  atid  the  other 
aeveaty-four.  The  slain  and  wounded  on  board  of  these,  belore  they 
struck,  amounted  to  six  hundred ;  and  on  board  of  the  British  squadron 
to  half  that  number :  the  killed  and  wounded  on  boaid  the  other  Span^ 
ish  ships  were  also  computed  to  amount*  to  about  six  hundred.  The 
vanquished  fleet  withdrew  to  CadiSt  whither  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  victors,  who  blocked  it  up  in  so  close  a  manner^  that  not  one  of 
the  numerous  ships  of  force  belonging  to  Spain  in  thatcmpacious  harbour 
durst  venture  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful  batteries  that 
were  erected  for  its  defence.  There  the  British  squadron  commanded 
the  seas,  and  took  many  prizes*  Vamns  attempts  were  made  to  bom* 
bard  Cadiz,  under  the  immediate  dimction  of  commodore  Nelson,  and 
in  one  of  them  great  execution  was  done.  Thus  the  victory  of  Jervis 
entirely  disconcerted  the  frfan  of  the  three  allied  powers. 

The  Dutch  made  mighty  preparaticin,  with  a  view,  it  was  supposed, 
of  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  invading  Ireland :  but  the  vigilance  of  ad- 
miral Duncan  rendered  it  impracticable  for  them  to  venture  out  of  port 
without  risking  an  engagement  A  violent  storm  having  arisen  about 
the  autumnal  equinox,  obliged  Duncan  to  return  to  Yarmouth  to  repair 
his  ^ips :  the  Batavian  government  ordered  admiral  De  Winter  to  sail 
with  all  possible  expedition,  hoping  they  might  proceed  so  far  on  their 
way  to  Brest  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Duncan  to  prevent  their 
junctiofi  with  the  French  fleet :  but  ihey  soon  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  elude  the  vigilanee  of  our  admiral.  Apprised  by  the  signals  of 
his  advanced  cruisers  that  the  Dutdi  fleet  had  left  the  Texel,  Duncan, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  roads :  reaching  the  coast 
of  HoHand  late  in  the  evening,  he  stationed  his  squadron  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  regaining  the  Texel.  On  the  11th  of  October, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  descried  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  in  a  line  of 
battle,  about  nine  miles  to  leeward  between  Egmont  and  Camperdown. 
To  prevent  them  from  approaching  nearer  the  shore,  Duncan  resolved 
to  break  their  line :  this  movement  he  speedily  executed,  and,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  a  close  action  began,!  wherein  admiral  Duncan's  divi- 
sion attacked  the  van  of  the  Dutch,  and  admiral  Onslow  the  rear.  The 
ship  mounted  by  Duncan  lay  near  three  hours  along  side  of  the  Dutdh 
admiral  De  Winter,  and  the  conflict  between  these  two  brave  comman- 
ders was  remarkably  obstinate  and  destructive.  The  latter  did  not  strike 
his  flag  till  all  his  masts  were  overboard,  half  of  his  crew  was  slain  oi; 
wounded,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  more  resistance. 
The  Dutch  vice-admiral  yielded  to  admiral  Onslow,  after  he  had  been 
reduced  to  the  same  condition ;  and  all  the  Dutch  ships  that  struck  had 
defended  themselves  with  equal  bravery,  being  almost  every  one  totally 
disabled.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  termina(i&d  in  a  deci- 
sive victory,  to  British  valour  and  British  skill.  Our  fleet,  by  this  lime, 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  shore,  and  in  no  more  than  five  fathoms 
wBter  ^  80  that  the  adihirai's  chief  care  was  uow  to  prevent  his  victorious 

•  See  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  March  3d,  1797.       f  Ibid.  Oot.  16tb,  1797- 
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fleet  from  being  entangled  in  the  ahallows.  This  necessary  precaution, 
and  the  approach  of  night,  compelled  him  to  discontinue  the  pursuit, 
which  saved  a  remnant  of  the  enemy's  fleet :  no  fewer,  however,  were 
captured  than  eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  iifly-six  guns,  and  two  fri- 
gates. The  loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,  in  this  bloody  and  well  fought 
battle,  was  very  great :  in  the  British  squadron  it  amounted  to  seven 
hundred ;  but  in  the  Dutch,  to  twice  that  number ;  and  they  were  the 
choicest  of  their  seamoi.  Naval  critics  impute  this  victory  to  the  united 
boldness  and  judgmient  which  carried  the  British  fleet  between  the  ene- 
my and  the  shore.  It  is  indeed  an  instance  of  a  position  which  the  se- 
ries of  facts  in  this  history  illustrates,  that,  to  Britain  engaged  in  war, 

THE  MOST  ADVEHTITROtTS  COITRAGE  IS  THE  WISEST  POLICT.      This  grand 

victory  entirety  overturned  the  naval  projects  of  France.  The  two  illus- 
trious admirals,  who  in  their  respective  stations  broke  the  maritime  power 
by  which  France  had  expected  to  invade  and  annoy  England,  besides 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  received  the  honour  of  the  peer- 
age, with  the  titles  taken  from  the  scenes  of  their  respective  victories : 
Jervia  was  created  earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan  viscount  Duncan  of 
Camperdown.  These  were  the  chief  naval  transactions  of  a  year,  that 
BO  strongly  repeated  the  lesson  of  former  wars,  that  France  or  her  aux- 
iliaries waste  their  efforts  in  seeldng  to  humble  the  navy  of  England. 

During  this  year,  great  internal  dissension  manifested  itself  in  France; 
the  royalists  were  becoming  so  oowerful,  as  to  rouse  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  of  the  republicans.  At  a  new  election  of  the  national  coun- 
cils, a  considerable  proportion  of  members  friendly  to  royalty  was  re- 
turned ;  among  these  were  Pichegru  with  his  friends  and  adhetenta. 
Bonaparte  oh  the  other  hand,  though  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  was  the 
strenuous  supporter  of  directorial  government.  Angereau,  one  of  his 
generals,  a  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
imdertook  to  support  the  directorial  leaders  in  their  attempts  to  crush 
the  royalists.  Having  concerted  measures  for  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
Barras,  Reubel,  and  Larevciilere,  three  of  the  directors,  intrusted  Au- 
gcreau  to  repair  to  the  national  council,  and  arrest  sixty  of  the  deputies 
whom  they  charged  with  conspiracy  for  re-establishing  royalty.  Among 
the  accomplices  they  included  Carnot  and  Barthelemi,  the  two  remain- 
ing directors.  Augcrcau  executed  his  commission  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  the  most  summary  and  decisive  expedition  :  the  specified 
deputies  were  arrested,  and  also  Barthelemi ;  Carnot  made  his  ctscape. 
The  directory  published  addresses  to  the  French  people,  declaring  that 
this  arrestment  was  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  As  a 
great  tnajority  of  the  people  was  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  con- 
stitution, they  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
was  right  and  expedient.  The  directors  having  ascertained  their  supe- 
riority and  present  stability,  professed  themselves  disposed  to  lenient 
punishment,  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  blood  to  be  spilt ;  but 
that  the  chief  conspirators  should  be  transported.  In  opposition  to  these 
professions  of  m^rcy,  it  was  answered,  that  the  directory  grossly  trans- 
gressed the  first  principles  of  jilstice ;  that  the  alleged  conspirators  were 
never  tried  ;  and  tb&t  instead  of  a  free  constitution  the|^ovemment  was 
an  arbitrary  oligarchy,  rendering  the  property,  liberty,  and  life  of  ever^ 
Frenchman  dependent  on  the  directors,  and  the  army'which  was  at  their 
devotion. 
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Meanwhile,  attempts  were  made  by  the  British  government  to  renew 
the  negotiation  for  peace:  an  official  note,  dated  the  1st  of  June^  was 
sent  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  intimating  a  willingness 
to  enter  into  irnegotiation  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  preliminaries,  to  be  definitively  ananged  at  a  future  con- 
gress. The  answer  of  the  directory  expressed  ai^  equal  disposition  to 
pacific  measures ;  but  signified,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  that  negotia- 
tions should  at  once  be  set  on  foot  for  a  definitive  treaty.  The  directory 
was  anxiously  intent  upon  giving  the  law  to'£ngland,  as  it  had  done  to 
other  countries,  and  was  desirous,  for  that  purpose,  to  remove  all  ob- 
structions that  must  have  arisen  from  a  junction  of  the  common  interests 
of  its  allies  together  with  its  own.  In  transmitting  the  passports  for  the 
expected  minister,  they  specified  that  he  was  to  be  furnished  with  full 
power  to  negotiate  a  definitive  and  separate  treaty.  As  the  repubUcan 
party  and  the  army  were  paramount  in  France,  the  government  depend- 
ing upon  their  support  for  its  own  stability  and  power,  it  was  necessary 
in  conducting  the  negotiation  to  regard  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of 
both.  The  republicans  were  solicitous  that  no  concessions  should  be 
made  favourable  to  the  interests  of  royalty  or  its  partisans,  either  in 
France,  or  even  its  proximity.  The  soldiers  and  officers  were  no  less 
anxious,  that  the  vast  acquisitions  made  by  their  valour  should  be 
retained ;  and,  that  afler  so  many  victories,  the  fruits  of  their  exploits 
should  not  be  relinquished.  Neither  disposed  nor  able  to  thwart  these 
inclinations,  and  guided  by  similar  s«otimentSf  the  directory  sent  their 
minister  to  meet  lord  Malmsbury,  at  Lisle.  The  British  ambassador 
proposed  the  plan  of  pacification  which  his  constituents  had  formed. 
This  scheme  demanded  from  Spain  a  cession  of  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  and 
from  the  Batavia  republic  a  cession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cochin  in 
the  £ast  Indies,  and  its  possessions  in  Ceylon.  On  these  conditions,  an 
entire  restitution  would  be  made,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all 
that  it  had  taken  from  France  and  its  allies,  in  the  course  of  the  war.  It 
required  that  the  prince  of  Orange's  property  should  be  restored  to  him, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money  be  allowed ;  and  that  France  should  engage 
to  procure  for  him,  at  the  general  peace,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  offices  and  dignities  in  the  united  provinces.  The  queen  of  Portu- 
gal should  also  be  included  in  this  treaty,  without  being  subjected  to  de- 
mands of  any  kind.  On  the  part  of  France,  the  minister  required  as  pre- 
liminaries to  any  treaty,  first,  a  full  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the 
French  republic ;  secondly,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  hence- 
forward desist  from  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France ;  monarchy  hav- 
ing been  totally  abolished  by  the  French,  they  could  no  longer  j>ermit 
any  claim,  though  merely  nominal  and  inconsequential,  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  any  prince ;  and  therefore  expected  and  required  that  it 
should  be  relinquished  by  the  British  monarchs  in^future  ;  thirdly,  that 
the  ships  taken  by  the  English  at  Toulon  should  be^  restored,  or  an 
equivalent  for  them,  and  those  that  had  been  destroyed.  The  French 
republic  was  acknowledged  in  the  addresses  of  the  British  ambassador 
to  its  plenipotentiary.*  The  renunciation  of  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
lord  Mahnsbury  deemed  a  claim  hardly  worthy  of  serious  reasoning. 

*  See  luccesstve  state  papers  between  lord  Malmsbury  and  the  French  minis- 
ters, at  Lisle,  in  July»  Aug^ust,  and  September,  1797. 
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The  demand  of  the  restitation  of  the  captured  ahips  was  a  matter  of  real 
impoctance ;  he^  therefore,  by  the  instructions  of  his  court,  forbore 
giving  any  decisive  answer,  until  the  French  should  state  their  proposi* 
tions,  or,   in  diplomatic  language,  their  centre  projei.  *  The  French 
note  stated  another  preliminary,  more  important  and  comprehensive  than 
any  of  the  former ;  that  England  should  engage  to  make  an  entire  res- 
titution of  all  the  possessions  it  had  taken,  not  only  from  France,  but 
from  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic  :  they  required  the  ambassador  to 
accede  to  this  proposal,  and  if  already  not  sufficiently  authorised,  to  de* 
spatch  a  messenger  to  the  British  court,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary powers.     The  argument  on  which  they  founded  this  peremptory 
requisition  was,  that  the  treaties  between  France  and  its  Spanish  and 
Batavian  allies  respectively  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  territories  they 
possessed  previously  to  the  war.     Lord  Malmsbury  declared  such  an 
imperious  and  unqinlified  demand  must  speedily  break  the  negotiation, 
as  it  proposed  cession  on  the  one  side,  without  any  compensation  on  the 
other  :  if  this  were  the  resolution  of  the  directory,  the  negotiation  was  at 
an  end ;  and  it  only  remained  for  Great  Britain  to  persevere  in  maintmn- 
ing,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  proportioned  to  the  exigency,  a  war  that 
could  not  be  ended  but  by  yielding  to  such  disgraceful  terms.     The 
French  ministers  hinted,  that  some  mo£fication  might  be  devised,  and 
professed  to  apply  to  the  directory  for  fresh  instructions.     The  whole 
month  of  August  passed  without  any  decisive  answer  from  France :  the 
republican  negotiators,  in  frequent  conference  wHh  lord  Malmsbury,  in- 
timated that  the  directory  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  its  allies  to  terms 
more  consonant  to  the  views  of  England.     Lord  Malmsbury  was  fully 
aware  that  these  pretences  were  totally  unfoanded,  and  that  both  Spain 
and  Holland  were  driven  to  hostilities  by  the  power  of  France,  and  were 
desirous  of  peace :  nevertheless,  he  yet  continued  to  wait  a  positive 
answer.    For  a  fortnight  more  the  procrastination  continued  s  meanwhile 
the  republican  party  completely  acoomptished  their  purpose  of  subjugat- 
ing their  adversaries ;  and  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  4di 
of  September,  new  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  lord 
Malmsbury.     These  ministers,  afler  some  prefatory  professions  of  the 
desirQ  of  the  French  government  for  peace,  peremptorily  repeated  the 
impracticability  of  a  negotiation,  except  on  the  principle  of  complete  res* 
..^titution  on  the  part  of  Britain,  without  any  compenstition.*    Finding 
Britain,  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and  reeourees,  would  not  accede  to 
such  dishonourable  conditions,   the  French  government  ordered  lord 
Malmsbury  to  depart  from  Lisle.    Whether  the  rupture  of  the  fhnst  ne- 
gotiatien  is  imputable  to  Britain  or  France,  is  a  subject  which  admits  of 
such  very  strong  arguments  on  both  #ides,t  that  the  impartial  historian, 
satisfied  with  stating  J|ie  facts,  will  not  rashly  give  judgment ;  it  was  in- 
deed a  question  of  prudence,  balancing  probabilities,  was,  or  was  not 
the  retention  of  Belgium  by  France  so  important  as  to  counterpoise  the 
miseries  of  war?    If  it  was,  were  our  means  of  compelling  its  restitution 
such  as  to  render  success  likely  t    In  the  second  negotiation,  we  were 
not  merely  called  to  acquiesce  in  possessions  acquired  by  the  French, 

•  See,  in  state  papers,  1797,  the  notes  and  conferences  between  the  respective 
smbasssdori,  from  the  ISOi  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  1797. 

i^^®  ^«kineon  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  War,  and  Answer  hy  John 
Gtflard,  esq.  also,  Ansv^'er  by  John  Bowles,  esq. 
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and  which  it  would  be  evidently  difficult  to  extort  from  them  by  ibree ; 
but  to  relinquish,  without  a  compensation,  our  acquisitions,  which  (bey 
could  not  extort  from  us  by  force.  Here  the  historian  may  safely  give 
judgment,  that  the  hostile  conclusion  of  the  second  negotiation  arose 
from  the  French  republic.  We  have  uniformly  seen  that  peace  is  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  two  first  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that  every 
war  has  left  both  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror  in  a  worse  situation 
than  they  would  have  been  if  no  conquest  had  arisen :  national  rivalry 
un£[>rtunately  produced  animosity  and  enmity,  and  overwhelmed  all  views 
of  mutual  and  reciprocal  interest  This  hostility  had  been  strongly  in- 
fiamed  by  the  events  of  the  present  war.  Irresistibly  triumphant  over 
all  other  enemies,  France  had  experienced  the  most  powerful  and  effee* 
tual  opposition  from  England  :  not  only  resentment,  nor  even  ambitioity 
but  pride  stimulated  her  to  show  herself  superior  in  combat  to  Fngland 
as  well  as  to  tihe  rest  of  the  world.  Republican  energy  inspiring  and  invi- 
gorating immense  military  force,  afforded,  she  conceived,  the  means  of 
humbling,  or  even  subjugating,  her'  most  formidable  and  potent  nvh% 
Their  recent  victory  over  interior  adversaries  enabled  the  government  to 
enipioy  its  spirit,  resources,  and  instruments,  without  interruption,  against 
the  only  enemy  which  the  total  dissolution  of  the  coalition  had  now  left* 
These  inclinations  were  cherished  by  their  roost  brilliant  and  captivatingf 
orators :  England  was  represented  as  another  Carthage,  long  paramoont 
in  opulence,  and  in  power  resting  upon  that  opulence ;  but  whith  France^ 
as  another  Rome,  would  overwhelm  by  superiority  of  military  strength. 
These  sentiments  and  ideas,  impressed  in  both  the  government  and  tha 
nation,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  dismissal  of  lord  Malmsbury,  and 
to  the  persistance  in  war  with  England. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  existed  both  in  England  and  ia 
Scotland,  with  a  fluctuation  of  increase  and  decrease  ever  since  the  first 
difiusion  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines,  this  year  was  in  Scotland  brought 
into  aTarming  action,  by  a  misconception  of  the  militia  act :  misrepresent- 
ed by  jacobin  demagogues,  many  of  the  ignorant  peasants  appear  to  hava 
considered  it  as  a  press  act,  compelling  the  persons  drawn  to  become  sol- 
diers. Yarious  partial  tumults  arose  in  the  manufacturing  towns  as  well 
as  agricultural  villages  and  districts  in  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  and 
were  not  suppressed  without  the  intervention  of  military  force.  These, 
however,  possessing  neither  unity  of  design  nor  system,  were  without  much 
difficulty  quelled  through  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  aided  by  mill-  ^ 
tary  activity.  In  more  sequestered  districts,  where  soldiers  were  rarely 
stationed,  tumult,  and  indeed  insorrection,  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  over- 
power the  civil  magistrates,  and,  for  a  time,  to  suspend  all  regular  govern- 
ment. In  the  highlands  of  Perthshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay 
and  its  tributary  rivers,  and  in  the  adjacent  glens  and  fastnessei^  of  the 
Grampians,  the  common  people  were  remarkable  for  industry^  sobriety, 
and  other  virtues*  that  render  this  useful  station  respectable  ;  pious  and 
attentive  to  the  essential  duties  of  reCgipn,  without  the  puritanical  fanati- 
cism of  some  of  the  adjacent  districts.  They  were  characteristically  re<* 
spectful  to  the  higher  ranks ;  in  some  cases  even  to  the  subroissivenesa 
of  feudal  ideas,  and  beyond  the  necessary  subordination  of  reguhur  libet* 

*  See  Btstistictl  accounts  of  the  parishes  of  Blair,  Moulin,  Legtcrakt^  little 
Dunkeld,  Weem,  Dull,  and  yortingal. 
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ty^  As,  however,  they  advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  agriciil- 
tural  skill,  successfully  exerted,  in  various  instances  produced  indepen- 
dence of  situation  ;  independence  of  sentiment  began  to  follow ;  and,  a- 
boiit  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  they  had  reached  a 
very  proper  medium  between  servility  and  arrogance,  and  were  what 
British  peasants  may  always  be  wiahed  to  continue.  Intelligent  and  in- 
quisitive, they  were  anxiously  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  public  afiaifs: 
newspapers  found  their  way  into  those  recesses,  and  they  became  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  transactions  of  the  continent.*  When  the  con- 
test seemed  to  be  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  fonner  lords, 
their  minds,  being  alive  to  such  discussions,  were  the  more  easily  ina- 
pressed  by  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  were  studioualy  sprcmd  Ur 
mong  them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  countrymen.  At  first  they  did  not 
clearly  apprehend  what  benefits  ''The  Rights  of  Man"  held  forth;  but 
understood  its  scope  in  general  to  be  the  redress  of  all  grievances  under 
which  they  might  fancy  themselves  to  labour*!  Those  highlanders  were, 
in  most  respects,  contented  with  their  lot,  and,  for  several  years,  w^ere  Bot 
driven  to  dissatisfaction,  though  they  gradually  relaxed  in  deferenoe  to  their 
lay  superiors,  and  also  to  their  clergy,  whom  they  had  hitherto  regarded 
with  pecuUar  veneration.  The  country  not  affording  provision  for  all  its 
natives,  many  of  these  migrate  to  more  productive  districts,  whence  some 
of  them  returning  to  visit  the  habitations  of  their  fathers,  bring  back  with 
them  the  ideas  of  their  new  residence.  Hence  principles  and  doctrines 
of  Glasgow  and  of  Paisley  found  their  way  to  Atbol.  .  Somewhat  before 
this  time,  two  noted  agitators,  named  Menzies  and  Cameron,  having  re- 
turned to  the  Highlands  from  the  chief  scenes  of  Scotch  conventioiudiats, 
pitched  their  abode  in  populous  parts  of  the  districts  in  question ;  there 
they  actively  disseminated  the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  made  very  great 
progress  among  their  countrymen ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  1797,  had 
succeeded  in  inchning  the  people  to  dislike  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  to  wish  for  a  revolution :  but  though  these  fellows  were  laying  the 
train,  matters  did  not  appear  fit  for  lighting  the  match.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  report  of  the  militia  act  reached  the  country,  to- 
gether with  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  resistanee  of  the  people  in 
the  south.  About  the  1st  of  September,  the  populace  were  all  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  then  only  did  the  gentlemen  receive  any  intimation  of  the  spirit 
that  was  predominant.  In  two  days  the  country  was  a  scene  of  tumult, 
and  oven  insurrection :  the  mob  visited  the  house  of  every  magistrate, 
clergyman,;];  or  other  gentleman  of  respectability,  and  prbfiered  them 
oaths  and  engagements  to  join  in  opposing  the- militia  act ;  but  such  still 
was  the  influence  of  habitual  ideas,  that  they  drew  up  those  compulsory 
•stipulations  on  ike  stamps  required  by  the  law  for  legalizing  agreements : 
in  their  violation  of  all  law,  they  rendered  homage  to  the  conventional 
snd  social  securities  which  law  establishes.      The  mob  threatened 

*  See  fitali^ticnl  account  of  Littl*  Dunkeld  by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  clergyman 
of  the  pariiih,  written  in  1792.  ^ 

t  They  first  conceived  that  Tom  Paine  was  to  put  an  end  to  excUemen^  whose 
office,  enhancing  the  price  of  tlie  favourite  beverage,  whiskey,  is  peculiarly 
unpopular. 

+  Their  treatment  of  one  clereyman  of  the  most  estimuble  character,  advanced 
In  yeaiii,  brought  on  an  illness  that  terminated  in  liis  death,  long  before  the  pre- 
vious vigour  of  his  constitution  taught  his  friend^i  to  expect  his  decessc* 
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feeUBWls  whh  flie  destraction  of  their  houses :  and,  to  show  themsehra^ 
prepared  for  cooliagration,  carried  with  them  tire  and  combusubles ;  and 
the  w«tcb-word,  which  they  roared  with  infuriate  yell  as  thej  approached 
the  seats  of  gentlemen,  was  ^^  straw  and  burning  coals  i*^  Most  of  the 
geDtlemen,  to  present  their  property,  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the 
mob,  and  professed  to  incur  obligations  that  could  not  be  binding,  and 
there  being  no  military  force,  did  not  attempt  a  resistance,  «  hich,  if  the 
iasOFgelits  were  resolute,  must  have  certainly  proved  deFtniclire  ;  a  few 
argued  with  some  reason,  that  persons  so  new  to  riot  and  r)iitnige  could 
not  immediately  proceed  to  atrocity ;  they  therefore  refused  to  make  It 
prcHiiise  which  they  did  not  intend  to  perform ;  and  some  {rcnitemen  made 
very  vigorous  dispositions  for  defence.  The  event  denionstraled  that, 
in  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case,  repugnance  was  the  most  eOec- 
tii^  ;  resolute  refusal  was  followed  by  no  outrarrc,  whereas  conces^^ion  to , 
lawless  demands  produced  some  violence  and  much  insult.  As  the  in* 
•argents  proceeded,  they  assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  organization  ; 
the  respective  rioters,  in  their  operations,  changed  districts,  so  as  to  be 
less  easily  recognized,  should  order  return,  and  judicial  inquiry  be  insti- 
tuted. The  iirst  exercise  of  the  legislative  functions  with  which  they 
had  invested  themselves,  they  proposed  to  be  the  annihilation  of  three 
classes  of  men,  clergymen,  lairds  (land-holders),  and  excisemen,  and 
thus  to  commence  revolution  by  the  abohtion  of  religion  and  revenue, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property.*  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  their  leaders,  though  active  and  daring,  were  notable;  and  pre* 
maturely  exulting  in  success,  through  their  own  security,  were  the  more 
easily  surprised  and  arrested  in  a  career  which  was  hurrying  on  to  re- 
bellion. 

The  chief  person  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  from  rank,  fortune,  and  his 
<^cial  situation  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  the  duke  of  Athol : 
his  house  was  in  considerable  danger,  but  was  preserved  by  a  mixture  of 
pmdence  and  resolution,  the  most  efficacious  that  could  be  employed  in 
encountering  a  mob  that  was  furious  in  violence,  without  being  desperate 
in  atrocity.  The  rioters  had  advanced  to  a  park  wall  that  separates  the 
public  road  from  a  lawn  before  Athol  house,  and  urged  their  demands  in 
a  tone  of  imperious  dictation.  The  duke  explained  to  them  their  mis- 
conception of  the  act,  calmly  expostulated  with  them  on  their  conduct, 
and  advised  them  to  return  to  the  occupations  of  the  season.  Many  of 
his  hearers  were  disposed  to  listen  to  this  salutary  advice,  hut  others,  more 
ontiageous,  would  persevere  ;  and  some  of  them  threatened  to  break  in- 
to the  grounds,  and  set  the  house  on  fire.  Lord  Henry  Murray,  brother 
to  the  chike,  agreeably  to  the  prompt  execution  of  military  procedure, 
pr<^>08ed  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  insurgents,  with  the  servants,  ad- 
herents, and  guests  of  the  family,  and  a  small  party  of  light  horse  tliat 
was  at  hand ;  but  his  grace  was  averse  to  a  measure  which  must  have 
produced  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  might  drive  the  populace  to  despera- 
tioa«  Finding  them  about  to  enter  the  grounds,  he  gave  directions  to 
load  and  porot  cannon  that  were  placed  in  the  lawn  for  festive  occasions, 
with  all  the  arms  of  his  house  to  be  in  readiness ;  with  much  danger  to 
himself,  he  walked  to  the  paUng,  and  told  the  rioters  tlmt,  if  one  of  them 

*  The  reader,  by  recurring  to  this  vol.  p.  317,  will  see  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  objects  of  the  French  peas«iiu  in  1TS\),  and  these  bigtilanders  m  i79T. 
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entered  his  grounds  he  would  order  a  general  fire.  Finding  ttieni  intkni* 
dated  bj  his  resolution,  he^  after  some  time,  resumed  a  milder  strain,  and 
appealed  to  feelings  which,  though  suspended,  he  knew  were  not  yet  ex- 
tui^ished ;  and  at  length  they  departed,  though  not  without  leaving  an 
apprehension  that  they  might  be  brought  back  by  ffenzies  and  Cameron, 
who  were  beliered  to  intend  coming  to  the  same  place  the  fbllowing  day, 
with  a  very  large  body,  from  an  equally  populous  district  as  Atfaol ;  and 
the  next  was  expected  to  be  a  rery  critical  day ;  but  the  prompt  mea- 
sures which  were  contrived  or  adopted  by  his  grace,  disconcerted  the  in* 
•Urgents.  The  ringleaders,  apprehending  no  interruption  from  govern* 
ment,  passed  the  night  at  their  respective  habitations,  with  as  confident 
security,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  enjoy  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  law- 
ful business.  The  direct  roads  between  their  mansions  and  the  station 
of  any  military  force  were  all  either  possessed  or  observed  by  their  firienda 
and  votaries.  The  duke,  aware  of  this  circumstance,'  sent  the  light 
borse,  not  above  twelve  in  number,  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  moun- 
tains ;  which,  not  being  suspected,  he  naturally  conceived  would  not  be 
watched.  The  party,  with  professional  expedition,  arrived,  before  day 
bfe^k,  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  seised  the  fellows,  and  escorted 
them  in  a  chaise  along  the  road  to  Edinburgh.  The  inteUigence  spread 
instantaneously  through  the  country,  where  the  people  were  before  has- 
tening to  the  places  of  rendezvous.  And  here  i  cannot  avoid  mention* 
ing  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  naturally  men,  totally^  unacquainted 
with  military  occupations,  adopt  the  schemes  of  soldiers  in  circumstances 
that  appear  to  them  to  require  force,  either  for  defence  or  aggression. 
The  object  of  the  populace  was  to  rescue  the  ringleaders :  expresses 
were  despatched  to  have  the  defiles  seized,  so  that  smaller  bodies  nughC 
detain  the  convoy  until  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  arrive.  The 
different  passes  were  beset  with  a  skill  worthy  of  regular  soldiers ;  and 
though  the  msurgents  could  not  obstruct,  they  considerably  retarded  the 
dragoons,  who  were  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  as  long  as  tfae^ 
could  be  avoided.  The  mob,  with  considerable  judgment^  spent  no  more 
time  at  smaller  defiles  in  opposing  the  escort,  than  to  enable  great  num- 
bers to  press  forward  to  that  on  which  they  fixed  as  the  chief  position  of 
resistance.  This  was  a  bridge  over  the  Bran,  a  rapid  river  that  falls  into 
the  Tay,  that  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  ghauts  of 
the  Grampians.  There  the  insurgents,  besetting  the  bridge,  seized  the 
horses  of  the  carriage.  The  mob  were  many  thousands  in  number ;  the 
commander  used  every  peaceable  effort  in  his  power  to  persuade  Hie 
populace  to  let  the  party  pass  without  opposition ;  but  finding  all  unavail- 
ing, he  ordered  his  men  to  form  for  a  charge.  The  rioters  seeing  the 
swords  drawn  and  ready  for  action,  and  being  hidierto  the  votaries  of 
speculative  error  rather  than  of  practical  guilt,  as  much  awed  by  the  cri* 
SIS  that  must  begin  bloodshed  and  rebellion  as  intimidated  by  the  danger, 
suflbred  the  carriage  to  pass  on,  and  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
ringleaders  being  seized,  the  misguided  peasants  returned  by  degreed  to 
their  usual  otieupations.  This  insurrection  caused  a  dreadful  alarm,  not 
only  in  the  scene  of  its  operation,  but  throughout  Perthshire  and  the 
neighlMHiring  counties.  Though  being  quelled  in  a  short  time,  it  was  less 
nsmocable  in  event  than  at  one  time  it  threatened,  yet  it  appears  to  me 
snfBcMotly  important  ts  deserve  historical  record  :  it  illustrates  the  close 
•eBnexion  between  levettinfg  doctrilws  and  revolutionary  attempts,    h 
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farther  proves  that,  in  tumnlta  which  arise  from  inischievoas  error  rather 
than  criminal  intention,  implicit  concession  is  far  from  being  the  most 
effectual  policy ;  submission  to  even  absurd  claims  of  the  ignorant,  in- 
stead of  giving  satisfaction  encourages  still  more  unreasonable  demands. 
To  meet  such  insurgents,  the  most  successful  means  were,  a  prudent 
moderation  that  did  not  uselessij  exasperate  passion  already  violent,  and 
a  resolute  firmness  that  would  not  yield  to  insolent  and  lawless  demand* 
la  individual  cases  the  concessions  might  be  necessary,  but  it  was  firm* 
Bern  that  proved  effectual  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Menzies  and 
Cameron  were  carried  over  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried  by  the  justiciary 
court ;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  neglect,  they  were  suffered  to  fly  from 
prison,  and  thus  escaped  the  punishment  which,  as  there  was  abundance 
•f  evidence,  they  must  have  unqueationably  incurred.* 

•  I  h«re  derived  Ihc  materiaU  for  thif  part  of  the  narrative  from  various  irenlle- 
men  who  resided  in  Athol  at  the  time ;  and,  among-  others,  from  my  own  father, 
the  clergyman  to  whom  1  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  note. 
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Stete  of  public  opinioni  and  sentiments  at  tbe  meetings  of  parliament.— Effects  of 
.  British  Tietories,  and  the  haughty  conduct  of  France^ — ^Discontent  is  much  less 
prevalent  than  in  former  years— the  nation  regards  the  continuance  of  war  as 
unaToidable,  and  bravely  resolve  to  meet  the  exigency — tbe  kinjf  publicly 
states  the  progress  and  rupture  of  the  negotiation — the  nation  in  general  is  dis- 
posed  to  support  government. — Meeting  of  parliament— encouraged  by  the 
public  sentiment,  the  minister  adopts  a  new  scheme '^finance— he  proposes  t^ 
alleviate  the  funding  system  by  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the 
year-— and  projects  a  multiplication  of  assessed  taxes,  which  he  presumes  to  be 
a  criterion  of  incomes-details — arguments  against  and  for — ^voluntary  contribti' 
tions  proposed  by  Mr.  Addingfton — the  finance  scheme  is  passed  into  a  law— -lib- 
eral contribution  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — redemption  of  the  land  tax — ob- 
ject to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  funded  stock — plan  of  nation  a}  defence  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dundas — voluntary  associations — the  whole  nation  becomes  arm- 
ed sg^inst  foreign  and  domestic  enemies-^revival  of  the  alien  bill— -apprehen- 
sionsof  an  invasion,-— Motion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  the  removal  of  minis- 
ters—is negatived— prorogation  of  parliament.— Rebellion  in  Ireland — treat- 
ment of  Ireland  from  the  latter  years  of  tbe  American  war — the  penal  sta* 
tutes  against  catholics  repealed — the  catholics  desire  a  participation  of  political 
privileges,  which  is  refused — eifects  of  the  French  revolution — united  Irishmen, 
— Wolfe  Tone— professed  objects,  reform  in  parliament  and  catholic  emancipa- 
tion— ^real  object — progress  of— counter  association  of  Orange  men — catholic 
defenders — French  mission  to  Ireland — proposed  plan  of  insurrection  to  facili- 
tate a  French  invasion — apprehension  of  Jackson,  and  discoveries  through  him 
^hopes  of  the  catholics  from  the  appointment  of  lord  Fitzwilliam — consequen- 
ces of  his  recall — farther  progress  of  the  united  Irishmen — ^they  send  ambassa- 
dors to  France — vigilance  of  the  British  government — ^martial  law  is  proclaimed 
—mission  of  Macnevin  to  France — his  proposed  scheme  of  military  operations-^ 
the  whig  party  propose  conciliatory  measures— which  are  rejected  as  inapplica- 
ble to  the  case — proclamations  and  proffers  of  pardon — are  totally  disregarded— 
the  united  Irishmen  concert  measures  for  a  general  insurrection— disappointed 
by  Duncan's  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet — want  of  concert  between  the  Irish  con. 
spirators  and  the  French  republic->-arrestation  of  the  delegates-^^horries  on  re- 
bellton  before  their  designs  were  ripe— rebellion— insurgents  near  Dublin— are 
subdued— alarming  insurrection  in  Wexford— successes  of— at  length  are  defeat^ 
ed— rebellion  is  suppressed  in  the  south— insurrection  in  the  north—advances, 
but  is  subdued—lord  Camden  desires  to  be  recalled>-marquis  Cornwallis  is  ap- 
pointed his  successor.- -wise  policy  of— the  French  attempt  to  revive  rebellion 
—are  vanquished— squadron  defeated  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren— Irish  rebel- 
lion extinguished. 

In  England  discontent  was  much  less  prevalent  than  in  former  years. 
The  signal  victories  of  our  naval  commanders  gratified  the  national  sense 
of  honour  and  glory,  and  promised  security  against  foreign  invasion ;  the 
re-appearance  of  gold  and  silver  proved  the  responsibility  and  extensive 
property  of  the  bank,  and  dLstpolled  apprehensions  concerning  national 
credit. 

The  desertion  of  our  allies,  while  it  stimulated  the  energies  of  the 
country,  pleased  its  patriotism,  as  our  efforts  were  to  be  entirely  for 
ourselves.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  embassy  at  Lisle,  that  obvi- 
ously arose  from  the  detcnnined  hostility  of  France,  roused  indignant 
resentment  against  an  enemy  which  durst  presume  to  dictate  to  Britain. 
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The  BAtioB  in  geneml  deemed  the  cootinuaiice  of  the  war  now  a  meai* 
sure  of  necessary  seil-defence,  and  was  disposed  to  make  the  greatest 
exertions.  With  most  patriots  the  question  no  longer  was,  were  we  pnn 
deot  in  going  to  war,  or  might  we  not  before  this  time  have  made  a  peace ; 
but  we  are  now  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  how  can  we 
best  extricate  ourselves  ?  To  common  sense  the  answer  was  obvioiis: 
as  the  enemy  will  not  make  peace  upon  adnussible  terms,  we  most  con* 
tinue  to  fight.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  his  majesty  published 
a  declaration,  stating  the  pcogress,  difficulties,  and  result  of  the  negotia- 
tien ;  and  showing  that  its  rupture  was  owing  to  the  unreasonable  de* 
mends  of  France ;  calling  on  Britons  to  exert  themselves  adequately  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  contest,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  the  objects 
mi  stake ;  he  trusted  that  the  resources  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  people,  would  vindicate  the  independence  of  their  country,  and 
*'  resist  with  just  indignation  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy  against 
whom  they  fought  with  the  courage,  the  success,  and  gloiy  of  their 
ancestors :  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  at  once  what- 
ever has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  British  em* 
pire ;  all  the  channels  of  its  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of  its  power ; 
its  security  from  abroad,  its  tranqwUify  at  home ;  and  above  all,  that 
constitution  on  which  alone  depends  the  undisturtied  enjoyment  of  its 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties."*  Still  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  con- 
clude peace  open  the  same  equitable  terms  which  he  had  now  proposed. 
This  address,  appealing  to  the  best  feelings,  most  powerful  sentiments, 
and  dearest  interests  of  Britons,  had  a  very  geaenl  efiect,  which  his 
roaiesty'a  speech  at  the  opening  of  pariiament,  tended  strongly  to 
increase.  Ministers  showed  very  clearly,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  by  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  was  owing  to  the  enemy, 
not  to  Britain ;  thence  they  justly  infiurred  the  necessity  of  extmordinary 
effi>rts.     Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  ttttone,  said,  wn  kkow  that 

GREAT  KXERTIONS  ARE  NECESSARY  ;   WE  ARE  rREPARRP  TO  MAKE  THEM  : 

and  the  public  in  general  coincided  in  thin  opinion  and  resolution.  Aware 
not  only  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  senti- 
ments  and  determination  which  recent  events  had  ditiTused  through  the 
countiy,  ministers  from  the  joint  result  formed  their  sefaemes  of  fmaace, 
of  internal  vigilance  and  defence,  and  external  armaments.  The  ante- 
cedent efibrts  of  Britain  had  produced  immense  expenditure,  and  an 
enormous  increase  of  debt,  which,  added  to  the  burthen  of  taxes,  con- 
tributed to  the  depression  of  the  funds,  rendered  loans  if  not  more  diffi- 
cult as  to  the  attainment  of  principal,  yet  more  disadvantageous  as  to  the 
rate  of  interest ;  this  was  one  ground  on  which  the  enemy  rested  their 
expectations.  To  render  these  hopes  vain,  to  prevent  the  neeessity  of 
such  an  additional  loan  as  would  farther  depress  the  funds,  and  to  con- 
firm public  credit,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  which  called  for  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  The  funded  debt  was  already  so  great,  that 
to  add  to  it  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  the  year,  would  have 
been  extremely  inconvenient,  and  would  have  postponed  an  evil,  that 
must  increase  by  continuance,  instead  of  meeting  it  immediately  and 
boldly.  The  minister,  therefore,  proposed  to  raise  a  capital  within  the 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  that  increase  of  permanent  debt  from  which  the 

*  State  papers.  October  35th,  1797. 
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enemy  expected  the  downDiM  of  our  credit  It  was  wise  (he  mid)  to 
aachfice  a  part,  even  thoagh  a  considerable  part,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole.  With  tim  view  he  proposed  to  treble  the  assessed  taxes ;  the 
greatest  contribution,  he  cakubted,  would  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
income  of  the  highest  class  of  those  bj  whom  it  was  to  be  paid :  to  pre- 
T«it  evasion,  not  future  but  past  assessoients  were  to  be  uade  the  basis 
of  the  new  conlributiott ;  because  the  most  impartial  evidence  that  ceold 
be  obtained  of  the  abilify  of  each  individual  to  contribute  to  Uie  exigen*- 
cies  of  the  state,  was  the  amount  of  his  expenditure  l>efoie  he  had  avf 
temptation  to  lower  It  that  he  ssiglft  elude  the  impost.  The  minister 
<fivided  the  assessed  taxes,  already  paid,  klo  different  dasses ;  thosfr 
vrho  were  charged  for  male  servants,  oarriAges  and  horses,  luxuries  of 
life,  were  to  pay  for  both  these  articles  of  luxury,  and  lor  their  houses, 
windows,  clocks,  vetches,  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  a 
sum  varying  according  to  their  former  amount  from  treble  to  quiirtqde* 
Those  who  paid  for  houses,  windows,  clocks^  and  watches,  were  charged 
an  additional  duty  from  one-fourth  to  five  times  the  former  amount,  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude,  from  whence  the  ability  of  the  contributor 
was  inferred.  Thus,  he  whose  assessed  taxes  before  amounted  to  one 
pound,  was  to  pay  for  this  new  plan,  only  one  pound  five ;  but  he  that 
before  contributed  fifty,  by  tins  new  scheme,  was  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  as  large  houses  and  numerous  wmdows  were,  in  many  em- 
ployments, instruments  of  profession  or  trade,  a  very  considerable  abate- 
ment was  allowed  in  such  circumstance ;  and  the  utmost  contribution 
was  not  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  former  assessments.  Th^m 
was,  besides,  allowed  to  persons  whose  income  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred poimds,  a  gradation  of  reduction;  the  highest  new  assessments 
were  to  be  one-tcntbr  of  that  income  descending  to  sixiy  pounds,  mdiich 
was  to  contribute  only  a  hundred  and  twentieth  part ;  and  incomes  below 
that  sum  were  to  contribute  nothing  towards  the  additional  impost.  Thus 
whatever  the  establisboient  was,  even  if  it  included  male  servants,  horses, 
and  carriages,  a  pesaon  whose  income  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds,  was  not  liahkr  to  pay  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  additional 
assessment 

Dorfng  the  fo[rmer  session,  Mr.  Fox  had  absented  himself  from  par- 
liament, together  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  opposition,  declaring 
their  attendance  totally  unavailing :  on  the  discussion  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  however,  both  he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  made  their  appearance.  The 
arguments  of  these  illustrious  senators,*  as  well  as  other  opponents  to 
government,  embraced  grounds  not  immediately  relative  to  the  subject 
which  was  before  pariiament.  Before  they  investigated  the  proposed 
scheme  of  finance,  they  contended  that  ministers  throughout  the  war  had 
demonstrated  such  incapacity  and  infatuation,  that  parliament  ought  to 
pledge  itself  to  no  measures  for  supporting  government,  until  they  re- 
c^ved  an  assurance  Uiat  ministers  would  be  dismissed ;  they  ought  not 
to  vote  such  enonaottt  sums  to  be  levied  from  their  constituents,  with- 
out security  that  the  present  weak  and  wasteful  stewards  were  no  longer 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  Their  reasoning  they  followed 
with  strictures  on  the  financial  merits  of  this  new  scheme  of  pecuniary 
pcovision :  it  was,  ihi&f^aadf  a  requisition  the  same  in  principle  wkh  tim 

*  Secparliamentvy  debatei,  Dec.  17^7* 
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exactioiis  of  Robespierre ;  and  from  its  retrospective  operatioii,  moch 
more  iniquitous ;  it  was  a  change  of  system  imposing  an  immense  bur* 
then  without  promoting  any  advantage.  The  funded  system  was  not 
exhausted  :  the  difficulty  attending  groat  loans  was,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding the  interest ;  but  bow  could  ministers  insist  upon  this,  when  they 
were  ready  to  impose  so  large  a  sum  on  the  country  in  one  year  {  The 
measure  would  be  as  oppressive  in  its  operation  as  it  was  unjust  in  its 
principle.  Ministers  answered,  that  the  funded  system  was  not  aban- 
doned, as  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  supplies  this  year  was 
to  he  raised  by  the  new  mode ;  thai  assessed  taxes  resulting  from  proba- 
ble expenditure  were  a  fair  criterion  of  income ;  and  that  the  various 
modiiications  would  prevent  the  apprehended  inconveniences  of  the  ope- 
ration. An  additional  clause  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  allowing  vo- 
luntary contributions,  and  adopted  ;  and  the  finance  scheme,  aAer  being 
farther  combated  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  this  annexation,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1798,  was  passed  into  a  law.  Voluntary  contributions  com- 
menced from  the  most  opulent  classes  and  individuals :  the  first  person* 
age  in  the  nation  manifested  his  love  to  his  subjects  and  his  country  by  a 
sacrifice  amounting  to  one  third  of  his  personal  income.  The  lughest 
in  rank  co-operated  with  the  most  abounding  in  wealth :  the  nobility,  the 
gentry  and  farmers  contributed  very  liberally,  according  to  their  respect- 
ive stations  and  circumstances  :  the  civil  professions  joined  in  the  patri- 
otic effort :  the  navy  and  army  vied  with  each  other  in  that  species  of 
exertion  for  a  king  and  country,  which  their  professional  services  and 
personal  dangers  had  so  strenuously  and  successfully  defended,  secured, 
and  vindicated.  Corporate  bodies  united  with  individuals ;  tradesmea 
and  mechanics  followed  the  example  of  bankers,  merchants,  compa- 
Ries,  and  corporations ;  journeymen  and  menial  servants  made  such 
exertions  as  manifested  their  attachment  to  the  king  and  constitu- 
tion, under  whom  the  fruits  of  industry  are  as  sacred  to  the  menial  as  to 
the  greatest  merchant ;  his  rights  and  property  to  the  labourer  as  to  the 
lord.  Nor  were  the  contributions  confined  to  men :  the  fair  sex  joined 
their  donations  for  the  service  of  a  country  in  which  their  situation  is  pre- 
eminently respectable ;  a  pre-eminence  arising  from  the  superiority  of 
their  virtues  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  the  superior  discrimination 
of  those  who  appreciate  the  British  female  character.*  The  highest 
personage  set  the  example,  an  example  that  was  liberally  followed  by 
her  sex  :  even  children  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  their  means  of  gratifi- 
cation and  amusement,  to  prove  their  zealous  love  for  a  country  and  con- 
stitujtion  which  they  were  themselves  one  day  to  support ;  and  as  they 
were  to  receive  it  from  their  fathers,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  their  pos- 
terity, f  The  amount  of  this  contribution^  calculated  at  about  a  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  of  less  consequence  as  a  fund  of  supply, 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  the  public  resolution.  Besides  these  supplies, 
there  was  a  loan  of  seventeen  millions ^  and  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed  a 
financiaf  measure  for  the  redemption,  or  rather  the  commutation,  of  the 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  subscripUons,  tee  the  periodica]  journals  of  the 
times,  copied  fK>m  the  lists  which  were  officially  published  at  the  royal  exchange, 
and  in  other  parts. 

f  The  contributions  were  considerable,  both  from  public  schools  and  private 
academies;  of  which  last  1  remember  various  instances  very  honourable  to  the 


pupils  and  preceptors. 
Vor.  YIll,~65 
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land  tax :  its  objfeet  was,  to  absorb  « large  quantity  of  stock,  and  in  the 
process  to  transfer  a  great  portion  of  the  national  debt  into  a  landed  seca- 
rity.  The  quantity  of  stock  thus  transferred  was  in  its  amount  to  equal, 
at  least,  the  quantity  of  land  tax,  which,  by  this  means,  should  be  extin- 
guished, and  become  applicable  to  the  public  service.  The  amount  of 
the  land  tax  is  two  millions  sterling ;  the  ministers  proposed  to  set  it  up 
at  tareoty  years  purchase,  when  the  three  per  cent,  were  at  fif^y,  with  a 
proportionable  rise  of  purchasage  according  to  their  increasing  price. 
Forty  millions  sterling,  the  present  amount  of  the  land  tax,  at  twenty 
years  purchase,  would  amount  to  eighty  millions  three  per  cent,  stock  at 
My,  affording  an  interest  of  2,4OO,0OOi.  and  leaving  a  clesr  gain  to  the 
revenue  of  400,000/.  a  year.  To  simplify  the  operation,  the  purchase 
was  to  be  made  in  stock,  and  not  in  money :  the  proprietor  was  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  pre-emption,  as  the  land  tax  was  not  to  be  offered  to 
sale  to  third  persons  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  be  given 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  purchase; 
afterwards  it  was  redeemable  by  the  proprietor,  on  replacing  to  the  origi- 
nal  purchaser  the  same  quantity  of  three  per  cent,  stock  which  he  paid 
as  the  price  of  his  purchase.*  Even  if  a  gentleman  of  landed  property 
were  not  able  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  his  tax, 
without  selling  a  part  of  his  land  for  that  purpose,  he  would  still  find  the 
operation  extremely  advantageous.  Were  he  to  sell  in  order  to  purchase 
his  land  tax,  for  his  land  he  would  receive  twentyeight  years  purchase  at 
the  average  value ;  he  would  only  have  to  pay  twenty  for  his  land  tax, 
so  that  he  would  be  a  clear  gainer  of  eight  years  purchase*  This  scheme 
encountered  strong  objections ;  the  most  important  was,  that,  ^'  by  con- 
senting to  vote  the  land  tax  perpetual,  instead  of  bestowing  it  annually, 
parliament  would  give  up  one  of  the  great  checks  which  it  had  in  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  or  withholding  the  public  money.'*  It  was  farther  said 
to  be  intended  to  benefit  fhe  monied  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed ; 
but  these  objections  were  overruled,  and  a  bill  conformable  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
scheme  was  passed  into  a  law. 

With  financial  resources,  parliament  considered  and  devised  other 
means  of  defence.  A  plan  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  realm 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  introduced  into  pariiament  in  the  form 
of  a  bill.  Its  object  was  to  encourage  loyal  and  patriotic  assoetattons 
for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  to  ensble  the  lords-tteutenants  of  coun« 
ties  to  embody  those  who  might  be  willing  to  come  forward  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  laws,  religion,  and  property.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law,  and  produced  very  speedy  and  extensive  effects ;  loyal  associations 
to  arm  in  their  country's  defence,  which  had  before  lieen  confined  to  par- 
ticular places,  now  became  unrversal.  The  wliole  kingdom,  and  every 
one  of  its  parts,  exhibited  those  constitutional  guardians,  resolute  to 
defend  their  king  and  country  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  To 
make  their  resolution  effectmd,  the  volunteers  learned  the  use  of  armSt 
and  paid  an  equally  implicit  obedience  to  the  officers  of  their  recommen- 
dation as  if  they  had  been  under  military  law.  While  the  members  of 
the»  volunteer  corps  were  zealous  to  increase  their  skill,  utility,  and  num- 
bers, zeal  did  not  transport  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence:  the  use 
of  the  military  exercise  depended  upon  the  character  and  dispositions  of 

*  For  a  minate  and  detailed  explanation  of  this  sabject,  seo  Wright^  Weekly 
Examiner  for  the  19th  of  Match,  and  the  7th  of  Msy,  1799. 
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the  peraoiifl  thai  nude  it  a  gtudy ;  thevefoiB  a  atrict  iiM|iiiij  was  iastituied 
into  the  behaviour  and  political  sentiments  of  those  who  proposed  to  be 
members.     In  London  and  the  adjacent  districts,  two  housekeepers  of 
known  integrity,  respectabihtyy  and  constitutional  loyalty,  testified  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates :  throughout  the  kagdomi  that,  or  some 
other  mode  of  a  similar  kind,  was  adopted  for  as(pertaining  eligibihty. 
The  persons  chosen  after  this  investigation  were  men,  who,  in  their  vari- 
ety of  stations,  had  the  welfare  and  honour  of  themselves,  their  famiUes 
and  fiiends,  involved  in  the  welfare  and  honour  of  their  country  :  whose 
private  and  public  afiections  and  interests  led  to  the  same  conduct ;  fi-om 
whom  their  aged  parents,  beloved  wives,  and  infant  children,  called  for 
the  same  exertions  as  their  king  and  country.    Another  measure  of  pre- 
ventive policy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Idogdom,  adopted  in  the  course  of 
this  session  of  parliament,  was  the  revival  of  the  alien  bilL    It  was  intro* 
duced  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  having  under- 
gone some  amendments,  passed  on  the  27th  of  AprS.     The  clauses 
added  to  the  alien  bill,  were  for  obUging  the  letters  of  lodging  to  mve 
regular  accounts  to  government  of  the  foreigners  who  resided  in  their 
houses :  and  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  detain  fomgners ;  and  to  pre- 
vent  aliens  from  landing  in  Great  Britain,  until  the  master  of  the  vessel 
had  authority  to  let  them  come  on  shore.     On  the  20th  of  April,  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  to  the  house  of  commons  from  his  majesty,  stating  the 
advices  he  had  received  of  great  preparations  for  invading  his  dominions ; 
and  that  in  this  design  the  enemy  was  encouraged  by  the  correspondence 
and  communications  of  the  traitorous  and  disi&cted  persons  and  socie- 
ties of  these  kingdoms.    In  such  circumstanced'  legislature  deemed  it 
expedient  to  renew  a  bill  for  detaining  suspected'  persons.     Mr.  Wilber- 
force  this  session  renewed  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  his  proposition  was  rejected ;  several  regulations  however  were  made 
for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Africans  in  their  passage,  and  a  law 
was  enaeted  for  the  purpose.    In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  made  aoiibtion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  remove  ministers : 
the  debate  on  thft  subject  necessarily  consisted  of  arguments  often  re- 
peated ;  and  his  proposition  was  rejected- 
Ireland  was  a  subject  of  fi'equent  inquiry  and  animadversion ;  but 
ministers  represented  the  circumstances  as  too  critical  for  public  discus- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  June,  parliament  ivas  prorogued.    Before  the 
prorogation,  the  storm  which  long  had  been  gathering  in  Ireland  at  length 
burst  out,  and  the  sister  island  became  a  scene  of  rebellious  uproar. 
Having  seen  the  fatal  efiects  of  coercion  that  was  attempted  towards  the 
colonies,  the  British  minister,  from  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war, 
adopted  towards  Ireland  a  much  more  Uberal  and  enlightened  system  of 
policy.    The  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  catholics  were  repealed ; 
they  held  their  land  on  the  like  terms  with  the  protestants ;  they  enjoyed, 
io  diort,  every  right  and  franchise  in  common  with  the  former,  saving 
mily  the  oflSces  of  state,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  parliament     The 
Iridi  catholics  deemed  themselves  injured  by  the  restrictions  which  con* 
tinned,  instead  of  being  favoured  by  the  relief  bestowed ;  and  desired  a 
participation  in  the  privUeges  that  were  still  withheld.    The  protestants, 
consictoring  the  catholics  as  still  unaltered,  conceived  that  the  admission 
of  a  sect  so  superior  to  their  own  in  number,  to  an  equality  of  privilsf^es, 
would  be  eventually  a  surrender  of  their  own  acquisitions  and  possees- 
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ions:  outmiinbering  them  and  overpowering  them  in  parliameiit,  tbe 
catholics  might  claim  and  recover  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors,  of 
which  they  very  naturally  deemed  the  protestants  usurpers.  Tbe  lower 
clasfles  of  catholics,  grossly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  governed  by 
their  priests^  were  inflamed  with  the  greatest  rancour  against  the  pro- 
testants, whom  they  itbborred  as  heretics,  as  well  as  detested  as  inter- 
lopers. These  were  their  relative  sentiments  at  the  time  the  French 
revolution  began  to  agitate  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Whatever 
sentiments  might  be  entertained  of  the  concomitant  excesses,  the  revolu- 
tion itself  was  iropoted  to  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  old  govern- 
ment in  its  abuses.  When  the  extraordinary  events  happened,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1793,  which  overturned  the  French  monarchy,  the  hopes 
of  the  reforming  parties,  both  In  England  and  Ireland,  were  equally  elat- 
ed :  they  now  thought  their  wishes  would  infallibly  be  accomplished, 
afid  that  the  dread  of  the  people  would  operate  so  powerfully  upon  their 
rulers,  that  these  would  hardly  venture  any  longer  to  reject  their  de- 
mands, with  such  terrifying  consequences  before  their  eyes,  of  the  king 
of  France's  oppositbn  to;  popular  demands.  To  promote  the  changes 
which  they  desired,  certain  persons  formed  a  society  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  United  Irishmen.^  This  institution,  projected  and  organized 
by  Wolfe  Tone,  proposed  to  connect  the  whole  Irish  nation  together, 
with  the  professed  purpose  of  a  general  melioration  of  their  condition, 
by  a  reform  of  parliament,  And  an  equalization  of  catholic  with  protestant 
privileges,  without  any  exceptions  civil  or  political.  The  plan  of  union 
was  formed  on  unity  of  object,  connexion  of  instruments,  and  a  co- ope- 
ration of  means,  that  combined  secrecy  of  proceeding  with  efficacy  of 
counsel  and  condtict.  No  meeting  was  to  consist  of  more  than  twelve 
persons ;  five  of  Uiese  meetings  were  represented  by  five  m^nbers  in  a 
committee,  vested  with  the  management  of  all  their  affairs :  from  each 
of  these  committees,  which  were  styled  *'  baronial,"  a  deputy  attended  in 
a  superior  committee,  that  presided  6ver  all  those  of  the  barony  or  dis- 
trict .f  One  or  two  deputies  from  each  of  these  su|^erior  committees 
composed  one  of  the  whole  county,  and  two  or  three  frt>m  every  county 
committee  composed  a  provincial  conMnittee.  The  provincial  commit- 
tees chose  in  their  turn  five  persons  to  superintend  the  whole  business  of 
the  union :  they  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  only  known  to  the  secreta* 
ries  of  the  provincial  committees,  who  were  officially  the  scrutineers. 
Thus,  though  their  power  was  great,  their  agency  vras  invisible,  and  they 
were  obeyed  without  being  seen  or  known*  Whether  the  designs  of  these 
associates  were  originally  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Britain,  has  not  been  ascertained  as  a  fact ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  progress  of  their  concert,  they  had  formed  such  a  project ;%  and 
that  parliamentary  change,  and  catholic  emancipation,  were  only  pre- 
texts with  the  heads  and  principal  agents  of  this  confederacy,  in  order  to 
unite  the  greater  numbers  in  the  execution  of  their  designs.  The  pro- 
testants, persuaded  tlia(  whatever  their  purpose  might  be,  the  ferment 
which  they  were  agitating  must  be  inimical  to  the  existing  establish- 
ments,  under  the  protection  of  which  they  held  their  privileges  and  pro- 

•  See  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  1797  and  1798. 
t  8€e  reports  of  the  committees. 

i  See  reports  of  ibe  committees  of  the  Irish  parltamcnt,  especially  the  commit- 
teeofir98:  *  »     i  / 
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perty,  formed  counter  associations,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Orange- 
HMO,  in  hoRoaref  king  William,  the  vindicator  of  protestant  secnrity,  and 
the  establtsher  of  protestant  property  and  power  in  Ireland.  The  Orange* 
men  proposed  to  disarm  the  catholics.  Bodies  of  these  associated  to 
resist  the  attempts,  and  assumed  the  name  of  defenders*  Between  the 
Orange  men  and  defenders  Tarious  feuds  took  place,  acc6rapanied  with 
great  disorder,  ferocity,  and  depredations,  with  some  bloodjded  on  both 
sides.  The  United  Irishmen  did  not  immediately  amalgamate  with  the 
defenders,  who  were  rather  violently  outrageous  than  systematically  de- 
signing. In  them,  however,  they  saw  ready  and  willing  instruments, 
when  their  own  deep  laid  schemes  should  be  mature  for  open  and  avowed 
execution.  Neither  the  prevalent  broils  nor  the  several  machinations 
were  unknown  to  the  French  rulers ;  they  despatched  one  Jackson,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  a  protestant  clergyman,  but  now  an  emissary  of 
France,  as  a  spy,  to  Britain  and  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people.  Jackson,  in  Ireland,  formed  a  connexion  with 
Wolfe  Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  some  of  their  associates,  and  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  insurrection,  in  ord«r  to  facilitate  a  French  invasion.  In 
England,  Jackson  had  trusted  his  treasonable  schemes  to  an  intimate 
friend,  one  Cockayne,  an  attorney.  This  person  communicated  the  pro- 
jects to  Mr.  Pitt;  and  nndertook  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Ireland,  in 
order  farther  to  discover  his  intentions  and  plots  to  government,  from  which 
he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  if,  through  his  means, 
the  capital  conviction  of  his  friend  shoidd  ensue.*^  Cockayne  being  thus 
engaged  to  accompany  his  friend  to  Ireland,  and  pretending  to  participate 
in  the  plot,  wa9  introduced  to  Row&n  imd  other  conspirators.  A  plan 
was  formed  for  concerting  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland :  Jackson  wrote 
several  letters  to  twrrespondents  abroad,  explaining  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  outlines  of  the  project.  The  letters  being  sent  to  the  post-office, 
Cockayne,  who  had  perused  them  all,  gave  information  to  government : 
the  letters  were  seized ;  Jackson  was  tried ;  Cockayne  was  the  sole  oral 
evidence ;  but  the  papers  coinciding  with  his  testimony,  rendered  the 
case  so  clear,  that  the  juty  without  hesitation  found  the  defendant  guilty. 
Jackson  was  condemned  to  die ;  but  by  suicide  anticipated  execution. 
By  this  discovery  the  cortespondence  with  France  was  suspended :  Tone 
and  Rowan  made  their  escape.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  now  arrived  in 
Ireland,  commissioned,  as  he  conceived,  to  terminate  all  disputes  in 

*  From  what  has  been  siresdy  ssid'iboot  Messrs.  Goslin,  Taylor,  &c.  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  state  trials  of  17iM,  the  readers,  I  tntst,  have  perceived  the  absolute 
necessity  often  imposed  in  conspiracies^  on  the  most  upright  ministers,  to  employ 
spies  and  informem.  Cases  may  even  occur,  as  Cicero  has  well  shown  in  his  Of- 
fices, in  which  a  person  is  bound  by  conscience  and  duty  to  become  an  informer; 
but  not, /or  /are.  How  far  Mr.  Cocka3rne's  motives  would  come  under  Cicero's  mo- 
ral exceptions  may  be  best  learned  from  bis  own  evidence,  as  recorded  in  the  state 
trials.  Mr.  Cockayne  and  Jackflon  had  been  very  intimate  friends :  in  the  course 
of  their  intimacy,  money  transactions  had  taken  place,  rendering',  by  Mr.  Cock- 
ayne's account,  Jackson  his  debtor  three  hundred  pounds.  When  Cockayne  com- 
municated his  discoveries  to  the  minister,  it  was  intimated  that,  as  the  matter  must 
become  the  subject  of  legal  investigation,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sub- 
stantiate the  alleviations :  Mr.  Cockayue  was  averse  to  give  evidence  against  his 
friend,  because^  if  the  friend  should  be  capitally  convicted,  he  would  lose  the  sum 
that  was  owing ;  but  government  agreeing  to  liquidate  this  account,  his  scruples 
were  removed  ;  he  went  to  Dublin  to  become  a  witness  for  the  crown.  Sec  Cock- 
ayne's evidence  on  Jackson's  trial,  Irish  state  trials. 
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that  country,  by  making  the  concessions  which  ihe  Roman  cathe^  de^ 
manded.  Such  also  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the  Irish  themselves : 
biit  as  it  was  frustrated,  and  lord  Fitzwilliam  recalled,  the  discontents 
became  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  ever.  From  tys  time  the  united 
Irishmen  (H'oceeded  with  more  despatch  and  decision  in  their  arrange- 
ments ;  a  military  organisation  took  place  in  the  several  provinces ;  arms 
were  procured,  pikes  fabricated,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  their  schemes.  The  chiefs,  and  men  of  superior 
abilities  and  weight  that  had  now  joined  the  association,  intended  nothing 
less  than  a  thorough  revolution,  and  an  abolition  of  aH  church  establish- 
ments; while  the  common  people  sought  principally  to  be  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  to  file  ^otestant 
clergy ;  in  order  to  obtain  which  it  was  easy  to  persuade  Uwm  that  a 
total  change  of  government  was  necessary.  The  activity  of  the  leaders 
was  indefatigable,  and  most  extensively  successful :  those  of  their  num- 
bers who  had  absconded  on  the  discoveries  made  by  or  through  Cock- 
ayne, were  now  in  France,  and  had  settled  a  correspondence  between 
their  Irish  associates  and  the  French  government.  A  proposal  was 
made,  by  which  the  French  were  to  assist  the  Irish  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces,  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  their  connexioii  with  Eng- 
land, and  form  themselves  into  a  republic**  The  offer  was  accepted ; 
and  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  were  f^lpointed 
to  settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  For  this  purpose  they  went  to  France) 
met  general  Hoche  in  the  summer  of  1796,  and  arranged  the  business 
of  the  projected  invasion,  which  was  destined  to  be  executed  the  follow* 
ing  November.  In  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  inteltigcncet  arrived  from 
France  that  the  expedition  was  deferred  to  the  folbwiiig  springs  when 
England  should  be  invaded^  the  same  time.  Hence  it  happened  Ibat, 
when  the  French  armiCment  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  towards  Ae 
close  of  the  year,  the  Irish  that  were  to  second-  them,  being  wholly  un- 
apprized  of  their  coming,  were  in  no  s^ate  of  preparation,  and  the  deteiv 
mined  spirit  of  loyalty  displayed  by  the  friends  of  government  awed  its 
adversaries :  thence  the  French  had  not  landed,  but  had  returned  to  their 
own  coast  The  government  was  indeed  very  vigilant,  and  had  }aag 
before  this  time  procured  an  act  to  be  passed  authorizing  the  magistratea 
to  proclaim  martial  law,  in  case  of  imminent  danger.  A  proclaowtion 
accordingly  was  made,  and  put  in  force  at  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
The  disappointment  of  this  expedition  did  not  4iscourage  the  conspira- 
tors from  prosecuting  their  plans*  The  chiefr  of  the  Irisfa  associatioa 
sent  Dr.  Macnevin,  an  able  man,  of  great  importance  in  the  combination, 
as  minister  to  France.  He  informed  the  French  government  diat  if  they 
would  invade  Ireland,  the  numbers  ready  for  insurrection  were  immense, 
that  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  would  rise  in  Ulster  alone. !{;    He  also 

*  See  reportf  of  the  commitiees  of  both  house#  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  1798, 
from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  is  di)*ested  and  formed 

f  Whence  this  information  came  has  never  transpired :  some  have  thought  it  a 
deception,  fabricated  by  some  secret  psrtiean  of  the  English :  by  others  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  French  themselves,  with  a  view  of  lulling  friends  and  fbea 
into  genml  tranqailfity,  thereby  to  effect  their  deaigna  without  opposition  or  In* 
terference. 

#  To  this  expected  insurrection  may  probably  be  referred  the  following 

*nrn  the  north  t  see  friends,  too  l<mg  was  I  blind  oh !" 
in  the  celebrated  song  of  Erin  ^  brah  t  in  whiui  pathetic  music  and 
eloquence  so  powetfuBy  propel  ignorancs  to  outrage  and  revolt 
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laid  before  them  m  pkn  of  attack,  demanded  a  supply  of  arms  and  mo* 
nej,  and  particularly  recommended  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries^ 
then  treating  at  Lisle  with  lord  Malmsbury,  should  be  instructed  to  make 
the  dismemberment  of  Ireland  from  England  a  condition  of  the  peace ; 
he  solemnly  engaged,  that  all  the  advances  made  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land, and  aU  the  expenses  already  incurred,  should  be  reimbursed  as 
soon  as  affiars  were  settled,  and  its  independence  secured.  France 
agreed  to  their  other  requests,  but  the  government  declared  its  inability 
at  present  to  supply  them  with  money.  Meanwhile  this  conspiracy  pro- 
ceeded with  such  secrecy,'  that,  though  the  penetration  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment discovered  there  were  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  yet  no 
precise  information  was  procured :  they  did  not  till  die  month  of  April 
1797,  obtain  certain  intelligence  of  the  transactions  that  were  carried  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdonu  Government  learned  tiiat,  on  the  14tfa, 
a  number  of  seditious  people  were  to  meet  at  a  house  at  Belfast :  on 
this  information,  it  was  entered  by  a  party  of  the  military,  and  two  of 
the  association  committees  were  found  actually  sitting:  their  papers 
were  seized,  and  sufficient  documents  appeared  to  bring  at  ence  to  light 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot  in  agitation.  This  important  discovery 
led  to  others  in  vaiions  places,  and  the  danger  and  magnitude  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  cleaily  ascertained.  Government  immediately  employed 
precautions  of  every  kind ;  enforced  the  act  against  illegal  conventions ; 
searched  for  arms,  and  seized  great  quantities.  In  operations  requiring 
military  force  and  summary  execution,  where  there  is  a  collision  of  attack 
and  resistance,  bloodshed  is  unavoidable ;  but  the  malcontents  set  the 
example  of  atrocious  violence,  by  plundering  houses  and  murdering  the 
innocent  inhabitants.  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  retaliation,  nor  al- 
ways disciiminating  in  punishment.  Both  parties  of  Irishmen  were  in- 
flamed by  reciprocal  sufieting,  and  the  acts  of  both  bore  the  stamp  of 
infuriated  passion,  and  unrestrained  licentiousness.  The  conspirators, 
first  in  recent  transgression,  were  the  more  atro9ious  in  barbaroaer  acts ; 
but  their  advocates  imputed  their  conduct  to  the  indignant  resentment 
of  men  that  had  sufiereMl  long  under  systematic  oppression,  and  in  en- 
deavouring by  the  most  violent  exertions  to  break  their  chains  on  the 
heads  of  their  oppressors,  little  cared  though  these  oppressors  should  be 
crushed  in  the  struggle ;  and  Ireland  was  now  a  scene  of  disorder,  rob- 
bery, and  massacre.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  whig  party,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  men  of  similar  s^itiments  both  in  ^neral  and  temporary  po- 
litics wifli  those  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  their  coadjutors 
in  England,  in  May,  proposed  the  conciliatoiy  measure  of  pariiamentary 
reform.  In  contenti<ms  between  government  and  numerous  bodies  of 
the  governed,  conciliation  is  generally  the  soundest  policy,  if  adopted 
before  the  passions  be  violently  inflamed,  and  the  projects  matured. 
Conciliatory  measures,  when  adopted,  appeased  America,  and  if  the  sys- 
tem had  been  unifbrm,  there  is  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  war  and  all 
its  dreadful  consequences  might  have  been  prevented :  spontaneous  sa- 
crifice on  the  part  of  ^  French  monarchy,  if  ofiered  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  might  have  preserved  the  greater  part  of  what  by 
too  long  tenacity  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish :  but  conciliation,  to  be 
e^Kstual,  must  be  oflbred  in  the  early  stage  of  discontent,  before  resent- 
ment contracts  inveteracy,  and  concerted  resistance  requires  force.  Af- 
ter rigid  rejection  of  suppliant  petitions,  concession  offered  to  men  in 
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arms  appears  either  the  retraction  of  precipitancy,  or  submissioa  of  fear ; 
and,  instead  of  restoring  confidence  and  attachment,  encourages  revolt 
by  representing  it  as  Ukeiy  to  succeed.  Lenient  measures  were  then  too 
late ;  government  and  legislature  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  them  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  the  conspiracy :  thwarted  in  this  attempt,  the  whigs 
withdrew  from  parliament. 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  state :  the  occupations  in  civil 
life  were  deserted,  and  the  people  were  intent  every  where  on  prepara* 
tions  for  war :  those  who  were  peacefully  disposed  could  promise  them- 
selves no  security  ;  they  were  plundered  by  .the  malcontents,  who  col- 
lected in  numerous  armed  bodies,  and  committed  every  species  of  out- 
rage and  devastation.  Proclamations  were  issued,  threatening  severe 
punishments  on  the  offenders ;  but  they  were  as  liltle  regarded  as  the 
ofiers  of  pardon  to  those  who  forsook  the  rebellious  associations.  The 
conspirators  projected  a  general  insurrection,  to  take  place  in  the  suo 
mer  of  this  year,  and  to  be  seconded  by  France.  In  July  they  received 
information  that  two  armaments,  one  from  Holland  and  the  other  from 
Brest,  were  ready  to  sail  for  Ireland  whenever  they  could  elude  the  Bri- 
tish fleets ;  they  therefore  postponed  the  intended  rise,  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  auxiliaries ;  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  October  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes.*  France 
they  knew  had  for  maritime  effort  trusted  chiefly  to  Spain  and  Holland, 
and  their  expectations  from  both  had  been  blasted  by  Jervis  and  Duncan. 
But  another  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  interests  in  Ireland 
was,  that  the  object  of  the  malcontents  and  of  the  French  republic  were 
totally  different.  The  Irish  conspirators  sought  the  formation  of  their 
country  into  a  republic,  independent  of  Britain  and  also  of  France.  The 
French  proposed  to  subdue  Ireland,  and  to  form  it  into  a  government 
like  the  Batavian  republic,  dependent  on  themselves.  The  Irish,  consi* 
dcring  their  own  object,  desired  the  directory  to  send  ten  thousand  men, 
which  would  be  a  very  efB<;ient  body  of  auxiharies,  without  being  dan* 
gerous  to  the  principals.  The  French,  to  promote  their  purpose,  pro* 
posed  to  send  fifty  thousand  men,  which  they  did  not  doubt  would  be 
able  to  model  the  whole  island  according  to  their  views  and  pleasure. 
Finding  the  Irish,  however,  averse  to  their  plan  of  invasion,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  objects  which  they  deemed  more  advantageous  and 
more  practicable.  They  now  therefore  received  the  propositions  of  the 
conspimtors  with  great  coolness ;  and  the  Irish,  despairing  of  any  eflec* 
tual  assistance  from  the  French  republic,  prepared  for  insurrection,  with* 
out  waiting  for  co-operation  from  the  continent  In  spring  1798,  they 
employed  themselves  in  dispositions  for  war:  and  meanwhile,  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  countr}',  were  guilty  of  the  most  savage  atrocities.  The  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  lord  Moira,  still  hoping  that  concihation  might  be  ef* 
fectual,  proposed  pacificatory  measures,  but  government  assured  his 
lordship  that  any  proflers  of  the  kind  would  be  unavailing,  and  lord 
Moira's  conciliatory  motion  was  rejected.  Such  was  the  secrecy  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  that  though  the  plot  was  discovered,  yet  the  names 
of  the  plotters  were  not  found  out.  At  last  one  Reynolds,  who  had  be* 
come  an  united  Irishman,  reflecting  on  their  atrocious  designs,  was 
struck  with  remorse,  and  communicated  their  intentions  to  a  friend,  who 

•  See  reports  of  the  secret  comraittees  of  the  frish  parliament,  1798 
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pnnraiieAoii  him  fully  to  disclose  the  bttsmese  ead  agenlK  to  gotenuneat* 
On  this  discovery,  foarteen  of  the  chief  delef^tes  were  seized  in  (be 
house  of  Mr.  'Oliver  Bond.*  Lord  £dward  Fitzgeiald  escaped,  but 
being  afterwards  discovered^  he  resisted  the  officers  seal  to  apprehend 
hiniy  in  the  scuffle  was  mortdlj  wounded^  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
The  retottoing  conspirators,  now  grown  desperate,  proposed  a  general 
insnrrectiony  to  be  executed  io  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Msy :  tKit  cap» 
tain  Armstrong,  a  militia  o0icer,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  th^ 
confidence,  and  pretended  to  be  an  accomplice,  apprized  govemmeirt  of 
their  des^s.  The  two  Sheares  of  Dublin,  Neilson  of  Belfeet,  and 
aeveral  other  chie&,  were  anrested  on  the  2U  of  May,  and  the  aelio« 
polis  was  put  into  a  state  of  perfect  security  against  any  attempt.  The 
conspirators,  thus  depri¥ed  of  their  leaders,  though  scwitily  provided  with 
arms  and  necessaries,  determined  notwithstanding  to  eaecule  their  pro* 
ject  of  general  insurrection.  They  began  rebellion,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
by  attacking  Naas,  a  town  fiAeea  miles  from  Dublin ;  but  Aey  were  re* 
pulsed  by  a  body  of  Irish  militia,  under  lord  €rosford«  A  band  of  hisur- 
gei^  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  the  heights  near  Eitoullen, 
but  they  were  dislodged  by  general  Dundas,  and  between  one  and  two 
hundred  were  killed  and  ttucen.  To  detail  the  various  eogagemente 
which  took  place  in  this  vrorfare,  would  exceed  the  space  which  the  j^n 
of  the  hutory  allows ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  chief  agents, 
aperationa,  and  results.  The  insurgenta  fighting  with  nodiectplined  cou« 
rage,  were  frequently  victorious  over  smaller  numbers ;  but  inflamed  by 
their  furious  priests,  where  they  prevailed,  they  exercised  a  aavage  bar- 
barity unknown  in  the  annals  of  civilized  aociety.t  The  regular  soldiera 
of  the  loyalists  were  not  numerous,  but  the  Irish  militia  fought  with  die* 
tinguished  fidelity,  valour,  and  efllect,  against  the  rebels.  The  £ng1ish 
militia  being  at  their  own  instance  permitted  by  an  act  of  parliament  io 
assist  their  loyal  fellow  subjects,  several  regiments  crossed  the  channel, 
and  were  most  powerfully  instrumental  in  supporting  the  cause  of  go* 
vemment.  To  pass  over  desultory  skirmishes,  the  first  great  schema 
of  rebel  operation  was  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford :  a  large 
body  of  them  having  been  repulsed  at  the  former  place,  being  re^enibrced^ 
proceeded  to  Wexford,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand :  part  of  the  garrt* 
son  marched  out  to  give  tliem  battle,  but  they  were  surrounded  and  en- 
tirely defeated.];  In  a  few  days  afler  the  insurgents  took  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  In  their  farther  progress 
being  repulsed,  and  infuriated  by  revenge  and  priestly  instigation,  they 
murdered  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  General  Lake,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  gained  a  complete  victory,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
this  tumultuary  insurrection  was  entirely  crushed. §  In  the  nordi  of  Ire- 
land a  rel>ellioh  also  broke  out,  bet  the  insurgents  were  completely  over- 
come at  Ballynahinch,  and  the  whole  rebellion  was  quelled  before  the 
end  of  June.  After  tliat  time,  various  scattensd  parties,  takii^  refuge 
in  the  fastikesses  and  mountaine,  infested  the  a^acenl  country,  but  weie 
rather  maraudnig  banditti  that  disturbed  the  police  than  msurgents  that 

*  See  Annual  Itcaittej',  1798. 

f  flee  NtfTative  of  the  8uirerin|»i  of  Jackson^  published  in  1798. 
i  Otridge^s  Annual  Register*  2798,  p.  16i(. 

i  See  letters  of  generil  l^ke,  dated  Juae  23dj  and  inserted  in  the  t«ondoa 
Gazette  extraordinary  of  Juae  36. 
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rebelled  vgainiU  the  gervernment  The  most  formidable  of  these  parties 
Was  oooimanded  by  the  daring  and  noted  adventurer,  Holt,  who  at  length 
surrendered  himself  to  government.  The  discoverj  and  seizure  of  the 
priscipel  conspirators  prevented  this  rebeUion  being  carried  on  with 
M»j  efficient  <3oncert ;  in  cfae  south/'  it  consisteid  of  detached  multitudes 
driven  by  their  priests  to  desperate  valour  and  savage  cruelty ;  in  the 
north,  chiefly  inhabited  by  protestant  dissenters,  it  wees  by  no  means  eo 
general  in  extent,  lior  so  merciless  in  operation.  The  rebellion  of  Ire- 
land, appearing  both  to  the  viceroy  and  to  his  majesty  to  require  a  lord- 
fieiitenant  who  ecriild  act  in  a  military  as  weH  as  a  civil  capacity,  lord 
Camden  therefore  requested  to  be  recalled,  and  the  king  appointed  mar- 
qttis  Cemwallis  his  successor.  The  rebellion  being  finished,  the  new 
ticeroy  adopted  a  plan  of  mingled  firnmess  and  conotHation,  which,  ex- 
ecuted with  discriminating  judgment,  tended  to  quiet  Ireland,  and  pre- 
pare mattere  for  a  permanent  plan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sncfa  per- 
Aicious  evils,  and  to  promoter  the  indtistry  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  French  with  a  small  body  attempted  to  revive  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  surprising  our  troops  by  their  unexpected  appearance,  gained  a  tern* 
porary  advantage;  but  were  soon  overpowered  and  captured  by  lord 
Cornwailis.  A  French  squadron  of  one  ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche) 
and  eight  frigates,  with  troop?  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for 
Ireland,  was,  on  the  1st  of  October,  taken  or  dispersed  by  a  British 
sqDsdron  under  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  i*  the  whole  French  equips 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  two  firt^es,  fell  ultimately  into  the  hands 
sf  the  English.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Hoche  was  Wolfb 
Tone,  who  bttng  tried  and  condemned,  hastened  out  of  life  by  a  volmi- 
tary  death* 

« 

0 

*  See  letter  from  commodore  Wftrrca,  in  the  London  Gssette  extrsordinsiya 
Oet  3tst»  1798. 
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French  threats  of  an  lATaaian — rouse  the  spirit,  and  stimaUtc  the  effbrts  of  Bri* 
tain— animated  and  energetic  patriotiam — the  nation  starts  up  in  nrms  to  defend 
their  king*^  constitution,  and  country-^against  a  people  so  dispn^tcd  and  so  power- 
ful, Bonaparte  sees  aH  attempts  must  be  vain. -*-F ranee  tnrns  her  ambition  to  ietf 
hopeleas  projects— grand  scheme  of  distant  conquest — expedition  under  Bona* 
parte — learned  and  phiFoiophic  attetidantsaf  ^he  expedition — captures  Malta* 
m  neutral  island— lands  in  E^ypt— sir  Horatio  Nelson  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet — traverses  the  Meititerranean — descries  them  ;n  Aooukir  bay— - 
dispositions  for  attack— emulous  ardour  of  the  British  heroes— rapidity  of 
movement — strung  position  ofthe  enemy,  and  collateral  advantages — bokl  and 
aurprtiing  movement  ofthe  British— ^mpetHous  courage  and  extraordinary  ef« 
fbrts  ofthe  French — in  vain  combat  the  naval  heroism  of  England— decisive  and 
aplendid  victory  of]  Nelson — estimate  of  this  achievement— political  eifect^— 
extensive  and  momentous  consequences  ofthe  battle  of  Aboukir— it  ttimulates 
mil  Europe  to  resist  the  ambition  of  France. — Affairs  of  Italy.*— Ross>a-^~charau« 
ter  of  Paul— internal  tsegniations^  external  policy.— State  of  the  Attierican  ro* 
public,  as  affected  by  rcvolutiona  and  contests  in  Europe. 

The  inatteDtion  ofthe  French  to  the  afiairt)  of  Irelaad^  bynonwaoi 
ftrose  from  aupineneaa  :  thej  were  occupied  with  very  grand  and  aoaring 
pro)ect9.  Their  power  was  at  this  time  enormous :  Uoflknd,  Spain,  Mi 
Ilaly,  were  appendages  of  the  French  empire ;  Austria  was  prostrate  at 
its  feet ;  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  had  not  escaped  the 
invading  ambition  of  this  potent  neighbour;  unprovoked  by  aggre«ston,  the 
republicans  had  entered,  pillaged,  and  revolutionized  those  brave  cantona; 
Ireland  they  saw  Mras  inaccessible  to  their  schemes  orBQbjugatil>n :  Eng* 
land,  alwajs  terrible,  was,  in  the  year  1798,  become  a  nation  of  acftdiers. 
From  Caithness  to  Kent  and  Cornwall,  the  united  nations  were  in  anna : 
internal  conspiraciea  were  quashed,  and  all  hearts  and  hands  were  joined 
in  defiance  of  the  French.  The  leaders  of  opposition,*  who  had  so  oAen 
predicted  the  evils  that  would  arise  from  persistance  in  the  war,  were  a- 
roong  the  readiest  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  he  invaded  Britain.  Bonaparte 
was  aware  that  Britain  contamed  more  formidable  opponents  than  he  had 
ever  encountered ;  the  defiles  and  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines, 
guarded  by  myriads  of  Austrians  ^ghting  for  their  miistm'9  could  be  sur- 
mounted ;  but  the  plains  of  Sustox  and  of  Kent,  containing  hands  and 
hearts  of  free-born  Englishmen,  fighting  for  THisMSELvxa,  would,  he 
well  knew,  be  impassable.  Convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  direct 
attempt  open  England,  the  French  government,  and  the  general^  formed 

*  No  man  shoved  himself  more  loyaHy  and  pitriotically  resolute  to  combat  ia 
the  field  an  invasion*  than  that  ilhisirioua  nobleman,  who  in  the  vigour  of  aKfe  de- 
voted so  warmly,  wisely*  and  effectually,  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  has  within 
these  few  daysf  been  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a  benevolent  and  be- 
neficial career,  which  entitled  him  to  a  much  more  estimable  reputation,  than  any 
statesman  or  general  could  acquire  by  planning  or  carrying  on  aggressive  war. 
See  his  proposed  address  to  the  king,  March  1798,  and  the  apeecb  by  which  it 
waa  aupported. 

t  Written  in  March  1B0%  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
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m  Tery  grand  scheme  of  coaquest,  which  would  ultimately  extedd  to 
the  richest  possessiona  of  Great  Britain.  The  project  was  to  subdue 
Malta,  invade  and  reduce  Egypt,  and  establish  the  French  power  in  that 
country,  with  the  double  purpose  of  possessing  the  riefaes  of  the  Nile,  and 
extending  thfeir  sway  to  the  weafth  of  the  Ganges :  the  empires  of  Tur- 
key and  Hindostan  they  proposed  to  render  either  parts  or  dependencies 
of  the  French  republic.  The  projects  for  an  invasion  of  England  were 
apparently  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  design  was  laid  a« 
Bide,  that  tiieir  real  purposes  might  be  the  better  concealed  and  accom- 
plished. White  certain  bodies  of  troops  and  stores  ^ere  drati-n  towards 
the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  others  were  collected  at  Toulon ; 
this  port  was  the  rendezvous  of  Che  expedition  which  sailed  under  the  or* 
ders  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1798.  It  cohsisted  of  thirteen 
ships  of  the  litie,  of  which  one  carried  a  hundred  and  twenty  gunsj  three 
eighty,  and  nine  seTenty<*four,  seven  frigates  of  forty  guns,  besides  small- 
er vessels,  making  altogether  forty-fbur  aaiU  The  tcansports  amount- 
ed to  nearly  two  hundred,  canying  about  twenty  Ihousand  m^,  regular 
troops,  with  a  proportiotiable  number  of  horses,  and  artillery,  and  im* 
mense  quaatilieB  of  proyisioos  and  military  stores.  Bonaparte  in  all  his 
aapeditione  and  designs  included  the  advanoemeat  of  knowledgoi  the 
subjection  of  matter  to  mind,  and  the  subservieacf  of  mind  te  his  own 
Tiews ;  with  his  phyncai  miillery  so  tremendous  to  opponents,  he  carri- 
ed anufTELLECTCALAND  jMOKAL  ABTiLLERT,  tending  Still  moTe  ofiectoal- 
ly  to  break  down  all  opposition.  In  his  fleet  there  were  scientific  men 
and  artists  of  every  kind :  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  mine- 
ralogists, botanists,  physicians,  and  many  otiier  classes  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men ;  certainly  a  much  more  rational  assortment  of  attendants,  than 
buffoons,  parasites,  prists,  and  prosthutes,  the  usual  retinue  of  French 
monarchs  when  heading  their  army.*  A  variety  of  conjectures  wereformed 
with  regard  to  the  destination  of  this  formidable  armament :  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  equipped  in  France,  for  any  distant  expedition.  Malta 
and  Egypt  were  generally  pointed  out  as  its  principal  objects  ;*  which 
they  proved  accowiingly.  The  riches  of  the  former  were  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  for  France  to  seize  them,  in  its  present  need  of  resour- 
cesy  exclusive  of  the  abundant  supply  of  skilful  manners  to  be  drawn 
from  that  island,  were  the  French  to  retain  it :  the  latter  appeared  an  ac* 
quisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  France, 
which  would  enable  it  to  intercept  and  ruin  the  trade  of  England  and  In* 
dia,  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  onr  opulence  and  naval  grandeur. 
On  the  9th  of  Jane,  the  fleet  arriving  at  Malta,  Bonaparte  attacked  that 
country)  upon  no  better  principle  than  Cyrus,  Alexander  or  Caesar  attack- 
ed Babylon,  Persia  and  Gaul ;  and  annexed  it  to  the  possessions  of 
Fraoccf  Departing  on  the  20th  of  June,  on  the  1st  of  July  he  reached 
the  bay  of  Alexandria.. 

The  projeet  of  serziaf  and  colonising  Egypt  had  been  suggested  by 
the  count  Vergennes,  to  the  French  government,  during  the  monarchy. 
At  present  its  seizure  was  extremely  desirable  to  the  French,  because,  be- 
aides  its  oonunercial  heneflls  both  actual  and  prospective,  it  opened  a  pro- 
bable opportunity  of  Eevolutionistog  Greece,  long  and  ardently  desirouaof 

*  SeoGsmpsigns  of  Loais  XV.  in  Fljtndert. 

t  Sea  dattus  of  the  csptnre  and  roysge,  hi  Ocaon'tf  Travels,  chap  i   and  3. 
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the  fetten  of  Tctrkish  dcspotiaiii.  The  Fffenck  coniikia&dtr 
seat  to  Uie  Greek  sUites  the  strongest  assarances  of  powerful  aid,  if  they 
would  vindicate  their  lihertiee.  His  ability,  however,  to  perforin  hie 
promises,  depended  upon  an  element,  the  commaDd  of  which  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  another;  a  truth  of  which  France  had  many  warnings, 
but  now  was  to  recepve  a  most  fatally  signal  lesson. 

Iiord  St  Yinceat  commanded  this  year,  as  before,  Ae  fleet  destined  to 
watch  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  was  cruising  off  Cadiz  when  intelU* 
gence  arrived  of  the  departure  and  operations  of  the  Gallic  armament. 
While  he  himself  continued  to  block  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  detached  a 
squadron  in  quest  of  the  French  expedition,  and  conferred  the  command 
on  rear-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nelson.  This  armament  consisted  of  thir- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  fifly  guns.*  The  captains  were  all  men 
of  unquestionable  zeal  and  professional  talents,  assisted  by  oflicers  who 
highly  merited  their  respective  stations ;  and  these  were  supported  by 
crews  who  had  been  long  practised  in  the  habits  of  all  that  appertains  to 
naval  war ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  had  been  engaged  in 
distinguished  actions.  The  British  admiral  first  sailed  towards  Naples^ 
and  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  learned  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  visited 
Malta.  Thither  he  hastened :  but  on  his  arrival  was  informed,  they  had 
departed  from  thence  a  few  days  before,  and  sfeered  to  the  eastward. 
Conceiving  that  the  French  expedition  was  destined  (or  Egypt*  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  thither :  but  arriving  off  Alexandria,  he  heard  that  they 
bad  Bot  appeared  on  that  coast.  £ager  to  nieet  the  enemy,  and  confl* 
dent  that  they  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeded  in  a  course 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  essayed ;  the  British  squadron  was  led  north- 
ward to  Rhodes.  There  hearing  no  tidings  of  the  enemy,  Nelson  again 
returned  to  the  westward ;  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Morea,  he  learned 
from  a  Turkish  governor  that  the  French  fleet  had  proceeded  to  £g>'pt, 
though  they  had  not  reached  that  country  so  soon  as  tbeir  pursuers. 
Saikng  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  British  squadron  again  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  Alexander  and  Leander,  being  before  the  rest, 
descried  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  immediately  ai\er,  the  fleet  per^ 
ceived  the  armament  of  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  in  a  line  eastward 
from  thepoint  of  Aboukir.'l'  The  two  ships  which  had  first  perceived 
Alexandria,  by  this  time  had  advanced  nearer  the  coast  on  the  right 
band,  so  that  the  others,  which  were  farther  out  to  sea,  were  before 
them  in  rounding  the  cape.  The  Culloden  being  obliged  to  tow  a  vossel 
laden  with  wine,  was  somewhat  behind  the  rest. 

The  genius  of  Nelson  united  that  comprehensive  foresight  which 
completely  provides  for  ey&ty  probable  occurrence,  with  the  ready  in* 
vention  and  prompt  decision  which  meet  unforeseen  circumstaiKes* 
Conceiving  it  likely  that  the  enemy  would  be  moored  near  the  coast  for 
easy  and  expeditious  communication  witii  their  land  forces,  and  knowing 
that  the  dexterity  and  boldness  of  English  seamen  could  venture  nearer 

• 

*  The  riiips  were,  the  Vanguard*  74,  re  ^.admiral  sir  Horatio  Nelson*  captain 
Berry;  Orion,  74»  sir  J.  Saumarez ;  Gultoden,  74,Ti-ouhridge$  Alexander,  74^ 
Ball  i  Zealous,  74,  S.  Hood;  Gofiah,  74,  captain  Foley;  Bellcrophon,  74,  captain 
Darby ?  llinotani%  74,  captain  Loaia ;  OeAsnee,  74;  otptnin  Peyton  ;  AudaoiiKSft, 
74,  captain  Gould  {  Majestic,  74,  captain  Weatcott ;  Swlftsure,  74»  captain  Bal- 
iowel;  I'heseua,  74,  captain  MiHer;  I^atider,  SO,  Thompson. 

t  Doooasi^fls  that  oim  ot  the  French  ahq^M  deaofied  our  Heat* 
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land  than  the  French  would  judge  prudent,  on  this  foundation  he  con- 
certed his  plan ;  a^  reaolved  that  if  it  could  be  found  at  all  practicabie, 
ptft  of  his  fleet  nmning  between  them  and  the  shore  should  attack  them 
0n  the  one  side,  while  ti^e  test  should  bear  down  upon  the  other,  and  thus 
enclose  the  foe  between  two  fties.  Having  formed  this  general  design, 
and  reposing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  abUity  and  courage  of  his 
officers  and  sailors,  be  directed  that  in  its  execution  the  captains  should 
exercise  their  judgment  in  the  time  and  place,  and  that  every  ship  should 
begin  battle  where  she  could  act  most  powerfully.  On  this  occasion, 
there  we're  such  displays  of  emulation  by  every  ship  to  gain  an  advanced 
post  in  the  attack,  as  must  have  tended  to  inspire  each  other  with  an  in- 
vincible confidence.  So  alert  wero  the  whole,  that  no  ship  could  get 
ahead  of  anotli^r  that  was  in  the.  smallest  degree  advanced  forward.* 
The  admiral  gave  orders  for  attacking  the  enemy's  van  and  centre,  and 
soon  after  hoisted  h  signal  for  close  engagement*  As  the  British  fleet 
was  closing  upon  the  enemy,  a  cannonade  was  begun  by  the  French 
ships,  supported  by  batteries  fVom  the  castle  of  Bequires  on  Aboukir 
promontory.  The  enemy's  fleet  lay  in  a  line  with  their  heads  towards 
the  west.  Having  on  their  \ef\,  or  larboafd,  the  coast  abounding  with 
flhoals,  they  had  no  apprehension  that  tlie  British  ships  would  make  any 
attempt  on  that  side,  where,  besides  shallow  water,  they  would  be  so 
much  annoyed  by  ^e  batteries  on  shore :  their  defence  was  directed  to 
the  starboard,  where  only  they  expected  an  attack  :  but  one  adveaturous 
movement  of  the  British  totally  disconcerted  the  Gallic  plan  of  combat 
Captain  Foley,  in  the  Goiiah,  leading  the  British  van,  darted  in  ahead 
of  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship,  Le  Guerrier,  doubled  iter  larboard  side, 
and  having  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  Frenchman,  moved  on  to 
the  second,  whom  he  charged  with  tremendous  fury.  Next  followed  tlie 
Zealous,  captain  Hood,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship,  aUo 
on  her  side  next  the  shore.  Thirdly  proceeded  the  Orion,  sir  James 
Sabmarez,  and  took  her  station  on'  the  inside  of  the  enemy's  third  ship. 
The  Theseus,  captain  Miller,  following  the  same  example,  encountered 
the  enemy's  fourth.  Fifth  came  the  Audacious,  captain  Gould,  who 
moved  round  to  the  enemy's  fifth.  Sixth  advanced  the  Vanguard,  carry- 
ing the  heroic  Nelson,  with  his  gallant  Berry,  and  took  his  station  op- 
posite to  the  enemy's '  starboard,  where,  expecting  the  British  efforts, 
they  were  prepared.  The  enemy's  first  and  second,  which  had  longest 
encountered  our  ships,  being  considerably  damaged  before  Nelson  came 
up,  the  admiral  assailed  that  which  was  stiU  fresh  ;  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  ships  stationed  tbemsekres  opposite  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ships  of  the  enemy.  Thu&  by  the  masterly  seamanship  and  con- 
duct, with  the  dauntless  valour  of  the  British  commanders,  nine  of  our 
ahtps  were  so  disposed  as  to  bear  their  force  upon  six  of  the  enemy. 
The  seventh  of  the  French  was  L'Orienl,  a  ship  of  immense  size,  be- 
ing a  hundred  and  t\t'enty  guns :  thi«  stupendous  adversary  was  under- 
taken by  the  Bollerophon,  captain  Darby ;  while  Uie  Majestic,  captain 
Wostcott,  attacked  an  antagonist  farther  astern.  The  British  ships, 
thus  arranged,  played  upon  the  enemy  with  the  most  tremendous  eflect*. 
The  heroic  admiral  himself  was  wounded  in  the  head :  but  his  soul  ani- 

•  Be«idei  g^^^tlei  uh}  oilier  documents,  I  hkvt  received  many  particuUn 
from  genUemen  .who  were  preseat. 
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mating  his  raliant  countrymen,  the  ardour  of  their  eflbrts  was  nath 
minished.  Meanwhile  the  Leander  and  Alexander,  captaioa  Thompsoa 
and  Ball,  though  by  having  been  foremost  on  the  side  of  Alexandria, 
they  were  behind  the  others  in  passing  Abookir,  yet  reached  the  enemy 
in  time  to  partake  of  the  roost  dreadful  dangers  of  the  conflict  The 
enemy  fought  with  a  yalour  and  impetuous  heroism  which  no  efibrta  of 
conrage  and  skill  could  have  withstood  but  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
skill  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  they  resolutely  persevered  in  their 
exertions  after  the  close  of  the  evening  till  the  approach  of  midnight* 
The  conflict  was  now  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  their  operations  were  the 
flashes  of  cannon.  About  twelve  o'clock,  the  enemy's  enorrooos  ship 
the  L'Orient  was  blown  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  biaxe  that 
displayed  at  one  glance  the  promontory  of  Aboukir,  the  capacious  bay, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Nile.  The  French  now  found  all  their  en« 
deavours  hopeless ;  they  however  continued  a  languid  fire,  withincreas* 
ing  intermission.s,  and  at  length  entirely  desisted  from  opposition  so 
unavailing.  ]\Iorning  opened  a  view,  exhibiting  at  once  the  intrepid  va« 
lonr  and  obstinate  resolution  of  the  vanquished,  the  stupendous  eflbrtn 
and  decisive  victory  of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  French  fleet  two  ships 
only  and  two  frigates  escaped  fire  or  destruction  ;  so  complete  was  the 
victory  of  British  heroism  and  ability.  The  French  transports  in  the 
harbour,  and  gam'son  in' Alexandria,  vraited,  in  suspense,  for  their  per« 
sonal  doom,  as  well  as  the  late  of  the  French  navy.  £ven  as  far  aa 
Rosetta,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Aboukir,  the  battle,  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  was  seen  by  French  officers,  from  its  minarets  and  towers.* 
An  interesting  part  of  the  prospect  aflbrded  by  the  dawning  mom  was, 
the  adjaqent  shores  all  lined  with  natives,  regarding  with  astonishment 
both  in  the  conquered  and  conquerors,  the  teniUe  heroes  of  the  n<Hih. 
As  a  sublime  effort  of  naval  genius,  the  history  of  England  hcbsxlv 
afibrds  no  instance  more  brilliant  than  the  batUe  of  the  Nile.  The  head 
that  projected  the  plan  of  attack,  the  hearts  and  hands  that  carried  it 
into  execution,  deserve  not  merely  the  cold  narrative  of  the  historian, 
but  the  ardent  description  of  the  epic  poet.  Were  Hemer  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  he  would  find  a  subject  worthy  of  his  muse  in  the  British 
sailors  and  the  British  oflicers,  headed  by  the  British  Nelson. 

While  the  renown  of  this  action  reached  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  its 
political  efiecta  were  instantaneous  and  surprisiag  over  all  £urope.  The 
enemies  of  France  every  where  recovered  from  the  despondency  by 
which  they  were  oppressed  prevtoosly  to  (his  glorious  event ;  and  an  evi- 
dent re-animation  took  place  in  aH  their  councils,  which  were  now  occu- 
pied with  the  means  of  improving  so  signal  a  success%  Reaching  Eng- 
land, the  news  of  this  extraordinary  victory  filled  the  nation  with  joy  and 
generous  pride. 

Government,  anticipating  its  political  efi*ects,  were  animated  with  the 
hopes  of  reviving  and  extending  the  combination  against  France.  There 
were  various  circumstances  favourable  to  this^expectation :  the  Austrian 
regarded  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  as  meiely  an  armed  truce,  during 
which  they  were  to  make  dispositions  fi)r  renewing  the  combat.  {*    The 

•  See  Dcnon'i  TravcU,  voL  i« 

i  AbikmI  Register,  1798,  chsp«ix;  and  1799,  chap,  viu, 
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emperor  Uiftteir,  a  hamdeBft  prince^  tnd  inlenl  upoa  fitvolovs  amnee- 
meat,  little  comprehended  the  political  intereste  of  bia  domicdons ;  but 
extremely  plastic,  was  guided  by  his  counsellersi  aod  ckcted  wisely  or  un- 
wisely aceordiag  to  the  directions  he  received.  Hb  ministers  having 
now  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  under  which  they  had  con- 
cluded a  peace  that  left  to  France  such  valuable  poaseasions,  ajid  finding 
a  gceft  portion  of  the  French  force,  with  its  formidable  leader,  by  the  late 
victory  separated  from  the  couQtry,  began  to  perceive  the  practicabihty 
of  recovering  some  of  their  lost  advantages.  A  congress  had  been  open- 
ed at  Rastadt  between  the  various  princes  of  the  G^ermanic  empire  and 
tbe  French  republic,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  respective  pretensions ; 
but  the  aettlements  went  on  vety  slowly,  and  many  differences  were  ei- 
ther  found  or  made.  Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  at  first  had  only 
been  in  name  a  member  of  the  confederacy ;  but  after  the  secession  o£ 
Prussia,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  become  serious,  and  was  preparing  a 
great  force,  when  suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.  Her  succes- 
sor and  son,  Paul,  though  weak,  was  extremely  imperious,  and  having 
the  most  despotic  notions  of  kingly  right*  considered  Uie  Bourbon  family 
as  ni^ustly  and  iniquitously  ejected  from  a  rightful  possession,  which 
they  derived  from  heaven ;  and  not  individuals,  excluded  from  the  execu- 
tive ofiice  held  by  their  ancestors,  when  the  muority  of  the  people  con- 
ceived such  an  exchisinn  conducive  to  the  pubuc  welfare :  be  therefore 
determined  to  attempt  their  restoration,  whichy  after  Nelson's  victory,  he 
tbooght  prajcticable.  Throughout  his  empire,  but  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  preserve  the  gradation  of  ranks,  and 
to  resist  novelty.  The  minuteness  of  his  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
extended  to  orders  for  wearing  cocked  hats  instead  of  round,  coats  with* 
out  capes,  waistcoats  with  flaps,  stocks  instead  of  stiffened  handkerchiefs, 
breeches  and  shoes  with  buckles  instead  of  strings ;  prohibited  half 
boots ;  and  manifested  a  petty  mind  pursuing  a  great  object,  which  was 
in  its  careless  ease  aod  appendages  to  reprobate  republicanism,  and  to 
cherish  monarchy  in  its  stiff  and  formal  ceremonials*  His  proclama' 
tions  about  shoe  buckles  and  neck  handkerchiefs  as  clearly  demonstrated 
the  intentions  of  such  a  man,  as  an  edict  for  preventmg  an  influx  of  revo- 
lutionists. Paid  veiy  directly  and  explicitly  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
French  republic,  and  indicatefd  such  dispealtions  to  overthrow  the  present 
revolutionary  system^  and  re-establish  monarchy^  The  Turks  also  were 
incensed  at  the  French  invasion  t^  Egypt,  and  manifested  a  determina- 
tion to  use  their  otmoat  efforts  to  drive  them  from  that  country,  and  to 
combine  with  their  enemies.  The  British  ministers  were  not  slow  in 
discovering  these  views,  and  endeavored  to  form  a  confederacy  more 
powerful  than  the  preceding  alliance ;  nor  were  their  views  confined  to 
Europe,  but  extended  to  the  American  republic. 

France,  considering  herself  as  tbe  nurse  of  American  liberty,  from  the 
confederacy  of  1T7S,  had  cultivated  a  close  connexion  with  the  nc'vr  com- 
monwealth. From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
Gallic  repubUoans  had  eagerly  desired  to  spread  their  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines beyond  the  Atlantic  4  tbejr  had  procured  many  votaries,  but  were 
not  able  to  succeed  with  the  more  respectable  and  powerful  classes  in 
the  United  States :  mmntalning  solid  and  beneficial  hberty,  property,  and 
reljg^o%  these  presented  three  potent  bulwarks  against  the  French  revo- 
lution.   The  neoessaiy  piecaotions  9£  Britain  (or  preYenting  importatiea 
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of  stores  into  France,  had  given  umbrage  to  the  Americans ;  bat  on  Mtf 
considering  Ae  necessity  of  the  case,  and  tbe  fairness  and  equality  wi^ 
which  the  British  government  had  acted,  they  had  been  perfectly,  recon* 
ciled ;  and,  in  1794,  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  In 
179d,  the  haughtiness  of  the  directory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prudence 
of  America,  on  the  other^  coincided  with  the  policy  of  Britain  in  drawing 
the  ties  of  confederation  closer  between  tfaia  country  and  the  United 
States.  The  French  republicans^  considering  the  United  States  as  in* 
debted  to  France  for  their  independence,  bore  with  impatience  end  in* 
dignation  (bat  so  great  a  benefit  should  be  oyerlooked,  and  that  in  this 
stniggje  for  liberty,  with  so  many  powecs  comhjned  against  them  from 
every  qoaitery  in  Europe,  they  should  be  forsaken  by  that  people  in 
whose  cause  they  had  acted  with  so  much  zeal  and  .success.  But  they 
were  particolarly  displeased  with  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  they  deemed 
ioeonsistent  with  the  engagements  beiireen  Franee  and  Atnerica.  The 
French  government  breathed  nothing  but  reveog*;  and  its  agents  were 
extremely  active  in  exertions  to  revolutionize  America.  Two  parties  now 
existed  in  the  states,  which,  from  their  objects,  may  be  deemed  the  con* 
stituiional,  or  supporters  of  the  establi^ed  government ;  and  the  revohi* 
tioDsry,  or  abettors  of  imiovations  on  the  model  of  the  French  changes* 
Of  the  former  were  the  greater  number  of  men  of  property,  character, 
and  in^ortance  in  the  state,  of  the  latter  ware  demagogues  and  their  vo- 
taries, and  the  same  kind  of  men  that  were  agitators^  of  discontent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  are  agitators  of  discontent  in  all  countries  where 
circamslaaeea  afibrd  An  opportunity.  The  object  of  the  coBstitutional 
party  was  peace  and  neutrality,  not  to  be  interrupted  by  the  contests  of 
Cnrope.  Tbe^e  would,  in  the  coorse  of  a  few  years,  raise  the  United 
States  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  power,  that  masf  render  them  for- 
oiidable  to  all  the  worid,  and  secure  to  them  tranqailhty  at  home,  and  re- 
spect from  abroad.  The  French  having  intercepted  a  letter  from  the  U- 
i^ted  States  to  the  ambassador  at  London,  expres9ing  thefid  sentiments, 
considered  Uiis  avowal  of  neotralKy  as  inimical  to  the  republic  of  France, 
and  hoped  to  efiect  such  a  change  in  America  as  would  render  thJem  de- 
pendent on  France ;  and  by  their  agents,  ardently  endeavoured  to  spread 
principles  of  Jacobinical  revolution.  Meanwhile,  they  nmtie  very  impe- 
rious remonstrances  to  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  at 
length  passed  a  decree  directing  her  privateers  to  capture  the  vessels  of 
netitfal  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  decree,  numerous  captures  of 
American  vessets  werermade  by  the  cruisers  of  the  French  republic,  and 
of  some  of  those  of  Spain,  during  the  year  1797.  A  farther  decree,  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  affairs,  was  issued  in  January  1798,  <^hat  all  ships, 
having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  English  merchandise, 
should  be  held  lawfol  prizes,  whoever  might  be  the  proprietor  of  that 
merchandise ;  which  should  be  held  contraband  from  the  single  circum- 
stance of  its  coming  from  England,  or  any  of  its  foreign  settlements. "  It 
was  also  enacted,  that  the  harbours  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all 
ships,  except  in  cases  of  distress,  that  had  sb  much  as  toucheid  at  way 
English  port;  and  that  neutral  sailors,  foond  on  board  English  vessels, 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  exeeution  of  this  last  decree  was  prevented 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Britain,  threatening  retaliation.  %ut  these 
hostile  proceedings  extremely  incensed  the  Americans,  and  dispoaed 
them  to  enroitv  with  the  country  that  they  considered  as  the  univaraal 
Vol.  VIH.— 67 
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disturber  of  other  states.    Convinced,  however,  of  the  poliej  of  perseverw 
ing  in  neutralityy-'the  American  government  still  attempted  conciliatoxy 
measured ;  and  instructed  their  envoy  to  endeavour  to  re-estabJish  har- 
mony between  the  French  and  the  American  republics.:  but  the  directo- 
ry haughtily  refused  an  audience.    Imputing  to  intimidation  the  Ameri- 
can desire  of  preserving  peace,  the  directory  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  their  supposed  fear^ ;  and  intimated,  that  if  a  treaty  was  to  be  renew* 
ed  between  France  and  America,  the  states  must  contribute,  in  return  for 
this  friendsbipt  a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and  farther  intimated,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  America  to  resist  the  power  of  France.     The 
American  government  was  well  aware,  that  boasts  of  a  power  to  be  ex- 
erted by  France  on  the  ocean,  where  Britain  was  her  opponent,  were  not 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  means  of  cooqnest ;  still,  however,  should  a  rup- 
ture take  place,  their  trade  they  knew  would  be  very  materially  injured : 
they  therefore  made  such  a  r^ply  As  showed  thai  they  still  dasired  peace, 
though  they  would  not^be  bnUied  to  concession;  and  they  declared 
themselvBs  solicitous  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  French  republic.     One 
object  only  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  friendship  of  France,  their  nai- 
tional  independence :   America,  they  observed,  had  taken  a  neutral  sta* 
tton :  to  lend'  a  sum  of  monHy  to  a  belligerent  power,  abounding  in  every 
thing  requisite  for  war,  but  money,  would  be  to  relinquish  their  neutrali- 
ty, and  take  part  In  tbe  contest     To  lend  that  money,  under  the  lash  and 
coercion  of  France,  would  b^  to  relinquish  the  government  of  themselves, 
and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  government  imposed  by  force.    They  wonld 
make  one  manly  stru^e  before  they  surrendered  their  national  inde- 
pendence.   America  was  not  like  the  petty  nations  of  Europe  that  had 
become  subject  to  the.  Gallic  yoke :  they  were  competent  to  their  own 
defence  againit  all  hostile  attacks ;  they  could  maintain  thehr  own  rights. 
The  French  atifi  continued  to  demand  a  loan,*  tocapturo  American  ships, 
and  to  employ  the  most  imperious  and  insulting  language,  winch  s  free, 
brave,  and  independent  people,  regarded  with  equal  inii^;nation  and  con- 
tempt, and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force*    Liberty  was  granted  by 
congress  to  individuals  to  fit  out  priVateers  to  make  reprisals :  measures 
were  adopted  for  6>rming  and  establishing  a  powerful  navy,  to  protect 
and  defend  the  American  flag.    The  army  was  strengthened,  and  the 
command  was  bestowed  on  general  Washington :  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Aboukir  spread  joy  over  the  constitutiOnsd  Americans, 
and  stimulated  their  preparations  agzanst  a  power  which  they  had  good 
reason  to  deem  the  disturber  of  all  established  society ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
ertions of  America  were  expected  by  the  European  enemies  of  republican 
France,  to  co^erate  with  their  efforts. 

Amidst  the  signal  successes  of  Britain  in  preventing  invasion,  suppress- 
ing rebellion,  and  crushing  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  she  experienced 

*  See  tbe  correspondence  and  conferences  between  the  French  minister  and 
|he  American  envoys,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  American  government  there- 
en,  as  detailed  in  state  papiftrs,  1798.  The  pubKcation  of  this  correspondence  (as 
the  Annual  Register  obsSnred)  between  TaUejrrand  and  the  American  ministers 
of  peace,  made  a  lively  and  deep  imprsnion  on  all  the  nations  of  Barope.  Not 
an  their  actual  depredations  tn  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  HoUaad,  Switzeriand* 

men 

thirst  

sobjset  the  Amsricaat  to  tribute. 
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one  dasappoiotineiit :  an  expedition  was  undertaken  ag^iost  OaC^ndy  wift 
a  view  of  seizing  the  ships  and  stores  there  deposited  by  the  enem  j.  The 
armament  consisted  of  a  naval  force,  commanded  by  captain  Home 
Popham,  and  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  general  Coote.  Their 
first  effort  was  successful,  but  great  numbers  of  republkan  forces  having 
been  rapidly  assembled  at  Ostend,  overpowered  the  British  troops,  and 
compelled  them  to  surremter ;  but  captain  Popham  broij^ht  off  his  de» 
partment  of  the  expedition.  This  miscarriage  was  but  tittle  regarded  in 
a  year  of  such  extraordinary  effints,  brilliant  and  momentous  aehiave- 
mentSi  %a  the  renowned  1798  was  to  Great  Britain* 
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Britain — effccls  of  tlip  late  jjlorious  cnnipaign^-cliscontent  is  iilcncc'! — minlslcra 
recover  a  hij»h  decree  of  popularity. — Meeting'  of  parliament — grand  objecls, 
to  provide  for  internal  dt;fence,  strength eri  the  confederacy,  and  form  a 
univn.  with  Ireland — supplies — income  t^x — objections  and  argiimenis  for  and 
uainst — subsidy  of  the  emperor  of  Russia*— arguments  for  and  aguinst — splen- 
did speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  tjie  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  em- 
peror PauI-^powerTul  imprcs^on  of  on  the  house — the  subsidy  is  granted — 
motion  for  peace — opposition  reprobate  u  confederacy — the  motion  is  negativ- 
ed— the  professed  object  of  war,  security — great  object  of  the  Bi;jtish  govern- 
ment to  excite  and  invigorate  a  coalition  against  France. — Measures  for  the  bet- 
ter administration  of  Ireland — Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  union  with  Ireland  submitted  to 
parliament — arguments  for  and  8girinst-*-proposcd  to  the  Irish  parliament — dis- 
cussed— vehemently  o^>pose(l  in  Ireland — literary  efforts  on  both  sides— renew- 
ed luspen^ion  of  the  habeas  corpus  act-^inquiry  into  the  Wate  prisons—lUrthcp 
prcMrisions  forinlemal  defence  and  security* -pariiament  prorogued. 

As  the  dispos^ition  of  the  nation  had  been  much  more  fai^ai-ahlc  to  the 
nrinisters,  in  the  close  of  1797  than  at  the  end  of  1796,  se  at  the  termi- 
nation of  1798,  they  were  more  generally  popular  than  at  any  period 
since  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  assessed  taxes,  baring  undergone 
80  many  modifications,  were  not  much  felt  but  by  the  higher  classes,  who 
i¥ith  few  exceptions  were  favourable  to  government.  Among  the  mid- 
dling ranks,  and  also  including  some  of  the  lower  orders,  the  royal  asso* 
ciations  superinduced  a  military  character  on  the  civil  ideas  and  senti* 
meiita  of  their  ihembers,  and  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  render  them 
well  affected  (o  government  and  administration,  with  whom  they  naturally 
deemed  thfcmsolves  co-operators  in  defentiing  their  country  from  foreign 
inifasion,  and  internol  disturbance.  Discontent  was  silenced  ;  the  sub- 
jogation  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  strengthen^  the  power  of  the  British 
government :  the  splendid  battle  of  the  Nile,  do  gratifying  to  the  gene- 
rous pfido  of  Britii^h  patriotism,  encirrhng  the  whole  nation  with  the  rays 
of  gioryt  reflected  part  of  ita  lustre  on  those  ministers  who  had  furnished 
the  force  and  selected  the  oommanders.  The  contemplation  of  magnifi- 
cent victory  acquired  by  national  prowess,  engrossing  the  thoughts  of  the 
inultitude,  suspended  all  retrospective  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  the  con-> 
t08t|  the  onergy  and  skill  of  preceding  plans,  the  consequent  events,  and 
the  genm'al  result  of  benefit  to  Great  Britain.  As  our  arms  had  been  so 
eminently  successful)  the  counsels  of  the  ministers  recovered  a  very  con- 
aiderable  share  of  popularity  and  applause.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  when  parliament  met  November  20th, 
1798.  His  majesty's  speech  having  bestowed  the  just  tribute  of  applause 
on  the  glorious  acluevements  of  the  campaign,  mentioned  his  hopes  that 
our  efforts  and  successes  would  inspirit  other  powers  to  such  exertions  as 
might  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of  Europe.  He  entertained  great 
expectations  from  the  example  of  Rusj^ia  and  the  Ottoman  PorlCi  which. 
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joined  to  the  disposition  mamfested  dmost  unifersaliy  in  the  diBerent 
countries  struggling  under  the  yoke  of  France,  must  be. a  powerful  en- 
coozagement  to  other  slates,  to  adopt  that  vigorous  line  of  conduct, 
which  experience  had  proved  to  be  alone  consistent  with  security  and 
honour*     The  supreme  objects  of  parliamentary  provision  were  propo- 
sitions of  finance  and  force  for  internal  defence,  and  for  invigorating  the 
confederacy  which  was  now  forming ;  and  propositions  of  permanent 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  army  demanded  for  the 
year  1799,  was  somewhat  greater  and  more  extensive  than  for  the  former. 
For  the  navy,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  required,  instead  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.     The  assessed  taxes,  from  the  number  of 
modifications,  had  failed  in  productiveness :  in  lieu  of  it,  the  iniuister 
therefore  proposed  a  direct  tax  upon  income,  requiring  one-tenth  on  all 
incomes  exceeding  two  hundioU  poimds.     To  this  proposition  various 
objections  were  made  :  it  was  said  to  be  a  requisition  similar  in  principle 
to  the  reprobated  exactions  of  the  French  rulers ;  and  an  application  of 
the  revolutionary  maxim,  that  all  property  belongs  to  tlie  state.    It  com- 
pelled a  disclosure  of  property,  in  mcuiy  respects  extremely  inconvenient 
to  mercantile  men.     To  these  general  objections  to  the  principle,  were 
added  more  special  arguments  against  the  provisions ;  that  two  hundred 
pounds  was  much  too  low  a  rate  to  admit  a  subtraction  of  one-tenth ; 
that  the  gradation  ought  to  continue  to  at  least  five  hundred,  to  be  ba- 
lanced by  increased  contributions  from  larger  incomes.     It  was  farther 
said,  that  the  source  of  income  ought  to  be  considered ;  that  persons 
deriving  a  revenue  from  professional  industry  and  skill,  or  trade,  ought 
not  to  pay  the  same  proportion  as  landed  and  monied  capitalists;  becauso 
part  of  their  income  might  be  equitably  allowed  to  be  reserved  for  accu- 
mulatinflr  a  capital.     It  was  said  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  resisting  modifications 
to  those  efiects^  rather  employed  that  trimming  dexterity  which  courted 
the  favour  of  landed  and  monied  capitalists,  than  the  liberal  and  wiso 
poficy  which  sought  the  least  burthensome  mode  of  necessary  impost. 
Having  undergone  these  objections,  Mr.  Pitt's  new  scheme  of  finance 
was  by  a  yery  great  majority  passed  into  a  law.    From  the  income  tax  Ite 
expected  about  ten  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  supplies  were  to  be  raised 
by  a  loan  amounting  to  about  fifVeen  millions.     The  taxes  in  addition  to 
income  were  new  imposts  upon  su^r  and  cofRee,  on  bills  of  cxcliango 
and  stamps.     The  British  government,  deeming  the  co-operation  of  the 
Russian  emperor  against  the  French  republic  as  of  the  first  importance, 
had  so  successfully  made  application  to  his  present  dispositions,  that  an 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers.     A  provisional  treaty 
was  concluded  between   Great  Britain  and  Russia,   December  ISth, 
179S,*  the  general  object  of  which  was  to  concert  such  measures  as 
might  contribute,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  to  oppose  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  arms,  and  the  extension  of  the  ()rinciple3  of  anor- 
chy,  and  to  bring  about  a  solid  peace,  together  with  the  re-estnblishment 
of  the  balance  of  Europe.    His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  fbrnish  the 
pecuniary  succours  :  225,000/.  sterling  for  tlie  first  and  most  urgent  ex- 
penses ;  of  which  75,000/.  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  troops  should 
have  passed  the  Russian  frontier ;  and  the  other  two  moieties  of  a  like 
sum  eacli.     It  was  also  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  should  pay 

*  See  stale  papers. 
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for  a  campugn  of  eight  months,  a  subsidy  of  112,5001.  per  month,  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  to  be  iounediately  paid,  the  other  third  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace.*  The  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  to  bring  to  the  field 
forty-'fire  thousand  men,  in  cavtiry  and  infantry,  with  the  necessary  artil- 
lery* The  contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  make  either  peace  or 
armistice,  without  including  each  other  in  the  treaty.  A  messaffe  from 
his  majesty  stated  this  eouTention  to  parliament,  and  the  requisite  sub- 
sidy was  proposed  by  ministers.  The  proposition  did  not  pass  without 
objection :  the  opponents  of  ministers  asked  what  benefit  was  to  accrue 
to  England  from  the  services  of  Russia,  to  balance  a  present  of  two  hun- 
dred ium)  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  Might  not  Paul  apply  the  money  to  his  own 
Surposes,  like  another  prince  who  had  so  completely  duped  the  ministers. 
Ir.  Pitt,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  the  prince 
who  now  swayed  the  Russian  sceptre :  he  expatiated  on  Paul's  magna- 
nimity, zeal  for  religion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order.  From  tliis 
assemblage  of  virtues,  which  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  minister  painted 
with  his  usual  force  of  delineation  and  splendour  of  colgur,  he  inferred 
fidelity  and  consistency  in  the  emperor*  His  striking  eulogy  made  a 
roost  powerful  impression  upon  the  house,  and  on  the  faith  of  Paul's 
pious,  honourable,  and  conscientious  character,  the  house,  without  any 
other  security,  voted  the  sums  which  were  required  Three  mfflions 
more  were  granted  to  his  majes^  for  making  good  such  other  engage- 
ments as  he  might  contract  The  opponents  of  the  administration,  ap- 
prehending that  such  projects  of  new  alliance  might  continue  hostilities, 
proposed  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deprecating  any  negotiation  that 
might  be  inimical  to  the  peace.  We  were  Ukely  to  be  again  engaged  in 
a  crusading  confederacy  against  France,  whieh,  we  might  be  assured, 
.would  prove  inefficient.  If  ministers,  as  they  professed,  did  not  fight  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourboa  family,  what  did  thev  mean  to  efieet? 
They  professed  to  fight  for  securitt  ;  how  were  the  Russian  or  Austrian 
efforts  to  produce  the  security  of  England  ?  The  safety  of  this  country 
depended  on  her  own  power,  and  especially  her  maritime  exertions.  The 
victory  at  Aboukir  afibrded,  if  properiy  improved,  a  most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  concluding  a  peace :  now  was  the  time  to  ofiTer  terms  of 
accommodation  to  Fvance,  when  she  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
impossibility  of  encountering  the  navy  of  England.  These  arguments 
having  no  weight  with  the  majorities  in  parliament,  the  proposed  address 
was  negatived.  That  ministers  did  not  propose  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  we  are  assured  by  their  reiterated  professions  and 
declarations.  Since  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  was  not  their  pur- 
pose, the  historian,  judging  from  their  conduct,  must  find  it  difiicult  to 
discover  what  other  object  they  could,  by  reviving  a  confederacy,  propose 
to  pursue.  Here,  however,  the  deolarationa  of  British  ministers  are  uni- 
formly consistent — ^we  were  fighting  for  aacimiTr.  If  we  subsidized 
Prussia,  the  benefit  which  was  to  compensate  the  price  paid,  was  to  be 

♦  Rttfsian  lubtidy^^rst  jBxpense  -  .  .  S25,000i: 

Monthly  75,000^  for  eight  motitht  ...        600,000 

A  bmUnce  of  37,500/.  for  s»id  eight  months  payable  sfler  the 

pc»ce        .--.-.         soo.ooe 

1.135,0001. 
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seemriiff.  If  we  subsidized  Austria  and  Russia,  we  were  to  be  gainers  hf 
the  additional  security  which  their  purchased  efibrts  were  to  produce. 
Security  is  a  kind  of  metaphysical  generalifj,  the  import  and  application 
of  which  might  admit  very  different  and  contrary  system  of  efforts.  If  we 
proposed  to  go  on  in  war  until  we  attained  what  metaphysical  politicians 
might  call  security,  wisdom  would  of  course  examine  the  probable  trou- 
ble and  cost  of  the  means,  with  the  probable  practicability  and  value  of 
the  ends  ;  wisdom  would  ascertain,  before  she  engaged  deeply  in  sup- 
porting Russia  and  Austria  by  the  resources  of  England,  how  far  the  ad- 
vances of  these  powers,  in  a  remote  part  of  Europe,  were  to  make  Eng- 
land d^ore  secure  than  we  could  be,  with  less  trouble  and  cost,  through 
our  own  army  and  navy.  Government  and  legislatore  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  immense  advantages  might  be  derived  from  a  new  con* 
federacy,  and  the  great  object  of  Britain  in  her/oreign  politics  at  present 
was  to  inspiril  ancTinvigorate  a  coalition  of  continental  powers,  to  act 
offensively  against  France  in  1799. 

While  these  schemes  of  external  operation  were  forming,  the  ministers 
were  actively  employed  in  propodng  measures  for  the  better  manage* 
ment  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Ireland  had^  for  many  centuries,  formed 
one  dominion  with  England,  and,  allowing  to  this  country  a  superioritj 
in  the  nomination  of  her  king,  she  claimed  and  enjoyed,  in  every  other 
respect,  an  equality  of  rights  with  Englishmen.  As  the  privileges  of  sub* 
jects  in  both  kingdoms  were  the  same,  the  king's  prerogatives  were  also 
the  samOb  What  the  English  parfiameots  were  doing  in  England,  the 
Irish  parliaments  imitated  in  Ireland ;  but  as  different  interests  and  dtf- 
feront  views  predoovnated  in  the  parliament  of  each  kingdom,  different 
commercial  regulations  followed  of  course,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Irish  channel  beeame,  by  degrees,  mutually  inimical.  A  wall  of  separa- 
tion was  raised  between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  prejudice  of  both,  and 
commercial  concerns,  which,  in  the  beginning,  were  directed  by  a  law 
of  uoiforooity,  came  thus  to  be  directed  by  a  law  of  diversity.  For  want 
of  a  more  regular  and  more  defined  sjpstem  of  connexion  between  the  two 
islands,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures,  the  undefined  supremacy 
of  the  English  parliament  over  Ireland  was  regarded  as  the  sole  remain- 
ing anchor  that  ^eld  Grent  Britain  and  Ireland  together ;  as  the  only 
principle  that  made  thom  one  in  political  power  and  dominion.  This 
system,  however,  was  abolished  under  the  Rockingham  administration,  in 
1782  ;  the  motioa  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  constitution  was  followed  by 
another  proposition,  declaring  the  abaolute  necessity  of  forming  a  new 
polity,  which  might  connect  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  two  king- 
doms. But  though  the  wisdom,  and  even  necessity,  of  this  connexion 
were  admitted,  yet  no  measures  were  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  three  great  objects  to  be  accoppiished  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitutional connexion  between  the  two  nations  were,  an  equality  of 
interests,  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  a  unity  of  power.*  The  two 
first  of  these  purposes  were  already  in  a  great  measure  provided  for, 
and  very  httle  remained  indeed  that  could  be  ui^d  by  any  peaceable  and 
wen  disposed  Irishman,  as  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  British 

Sovenunent ;  but  the  unity  of  power  or  unity  of  defence  between  Great 
Britain  and  bebod  lenuuned  unsetttod*    To  the  want  of  a  cloiBe  political 

*  Annual  Bepstcr  for  1799,  chap.  xii. 
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eonnexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bath  eminent  statesmen 
and  political  writers  imputed  the  growth  of  disaffection  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing  height.     The  following  is  the  substance  of  their  arguments: — ^If 
there  had  been  a  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  should  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  rebellion,  co-operating  with  foreign  enemies. 
Many  as  were  the  political  and  commercial  advantages  which  miiat  ac» 
crue  to  both  countries  from  union,  so  as  to  render  such  a  measure  gene- 
rally expedient,  the  recent  transactions  rendered  close  connexion  more 
imperiously  necessary  at  the  present  time ;  when  the  [safety  of  the  sister 
kingdom  was  assailed  both  by  domestic  treason  and  foreign  foroe,  what 
preserved  the  country  but  the  aid  of  Britons  t   The  only  effisctoal  remedy 
was  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  to  seeure  the  same  ad- 
vantages in.  prosperity  and  in  war,  a  free  coromumcation  of  the  bravery, 
tbe  resources,  and  the  p<i;nrer  of  die  empire  for  its  .-common  defence  1 
The  internal  situation  of  Ireland  strongly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
a  union*    While  Ireland  continued  disjoined,  any  attempt  to  provide  a 
Milutary  cure  for  her  intestine  diviatons,  or  to  aUay  the  animosities  which 
arise  out  of  her  religious  differenee,t.  would  be  impracticable.     By  con- 
sidering the  sects  into  which  the  population  is  divided,  the  remains  of 
hostility  between  the  English  net^s  and  tbe  native  inhabitants,  together 
with  the  unfortunate  want  of  civiHzatioB  more  conspicuous  there  than  in 
most  parts  of  £urope,  and  the  prevalence  of  jaoolttn  princif^esf  among  the 
very,  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  we  might  coraprebend  the  disastrous 
state  of  Ireland.    For  these  evils  no  remedy  could  be  devised  but  an  im^ 
perial  legislation  aloof  from  the  prejudices,  uninflamed  by  tbe  passions, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  jealousies,  to  which  a  local  legislature  must  be 
liable.!     "  The  leading  distioction  in  Ireland  (said  the  unionists)  is  that 
of  protestant  and  catholic:  the  protestant  feels  that  the  elahns*  of  the 
catholic  for  power  and  privilege  (for  this  now  is  all)  threatens  his  ascen- 
dancy ;  and  the  cathoUo  consftdera  hia  exclusion  as  a  grievance.   Ireland 
in  this  respect  forms  an  exception  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  rons 
counter  to  all  received  principles  concerning  religious  e8£8blishments«§ 
Tbe  religion  of  the  government  and  that  of  the  multitude  are  different, 
and  the  mass  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number.     In  the 
present  state  of  things,  full  eoncession  canno^  be  made  to  tbe  eatholics 
without  endangering  the  existing  constitution ;  bat  under  a  united  consti- 
tution, privileges  may  be  extended  to  tbe  catholics  with  much  more 
safety.     Ireland  at  present  wants  industry  and  capital :  capital  may  be 
imparted,  and  industry  stimulated  by  close  connexion  with  England.    It 
is  like  a  copartnery  proposed  by  a  great  capitaltat  with  a  small,  upon 
equal  terms,  and  which  eonseqaently  i9Q8ti)e  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
poorer  party :"  for  these  reasons,  um'on  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  ardently  desired,  not  by  government  only,  but  by  many  enlight- 
ened patriots  totally .  uneorniectcd  with  administration.    On  the  oSier 
hand,  many  who  wore  not,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  adverse 
to  administration,  were  inimical  to  a  union  between  the  two  countries : 
some  of  these  were  evidently  actuated  by  the  most  generous  motives ; 
they  dreaded  uniouj  as  the  destnqrer  of  Irish  independence ;  they  con- 

•  This  argument  is  powexfully  enfprced  in  Mr.  Pilt't  introductory  gpeccb, 
which  wat  published. 


t  Arthur  Younjf, />n*«m. 
♦  Mr.  Pftt'B  speech  on  tt 


speech  on  ths  31it  Jan.  ITVO.  ^  ibid. 
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ceiTed  that  4he  projected  connexion  would  \^j  not  a  relation  of  equality 
between  two  states  ap^eeing  to  unite  for  common  benefit,  but  a  relation 
of  superiority  and  dependence ;  that  Ireland  so  joined  to  England,  would 
be  merely  a  province ;  that  England  would  be  the  great  receptacle  of 
wealth,  into  which  would  he  drawn  ail  the  products  of  Irish  fertility,  inge* 
nuity,  industry,  and  skill  t  that  tlie  transfer  of  the  legislature  to  the  Bri* 
tish  Q^etropolis  would  bring  the  nobiliiyand  gentry  from  Ireland  to  Bri» 
tain ;  that  the  provincial  towns  of  Ireland,  and  thif  metropolis  itselfy 
would  be  deserted;  .|biit  capital,  at  present  qo  much  wanted  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures^  would  became  still  more  defective,  because  so 
great  a  portion  of  its  constiti^nts  would  be  absorbed  into  another  coun* 
try ;  that  industry,  (pqg  so  languid,  and  recently  in  some  parts  begin- 
ning to  be  excited,  wodld,  when  such  incentives  were  withdrawn,  become 
more  languid  than  ever;  that  Irelarid  would  again  revert  U>  the  idleness 
and  barbarity  from  which,  left  recently^  to  jierself,  she  was  emerging. 
While  a  dependent  on  Britain,  she  had  been  iti  the  most  miserable 
and  distressed  state  ;  iVon)-4he  time  th^  these  fetters  had  been  relaxed, 
she  had  begun  to  flourish  :4his  caceqt  and  contrasted  experience  strongly 
forbade  meurrence  to  real  vassalage,  under  the  pretext  of  an  equal  union. 
Ireland  as  an  independent  kingdotp,'  though  not  supremely  powerful, 
would  be  more  respectable  an^progp^ouslhan  as  a  tributary  appendage 
of  a  greet  and  elusive  etppire  :*  besides,  Britain,  with  all  her  com* 
m^rcMLl  opulerf(A  and  political  yo^^iS  ^>^^  encumbered  with  an  enormous 
debt ;  must  the  growing  enterprise  and  wealth  of  Ireland  be  subjected  to 
burthens  not  incurred  by  herself,  nor  on  her  account ;  must  Irish  agricul- 
turei^  mailU&cturra,  and  commei^e,4>a  taxed  to  liquidate  the  accumulated 
profusion  of  the  British  government  in  all  its  belligerent  projects  for  more 
thai»  a  century  ?  As  to  a  co-partuery,  it  was  not  like  a  very  rich  man 
admitting  a  poor  man  upon  hcs  firm ;  it  was  a  q^an  of  very  extensive  con- 
cocDs,  including  immense  engagements  and  sesponsibilities,  proposing  to 
take  into  his  company  an  active,  toterprising,  af)d  industrious  trader,,  of 
growing  prosperity,  who  might  at' once  bear  a  share  in  his  burthens,  and 
promote  his  trade.  Ireland  waalike^  to  prosper  much  more  by  separate 
adventure,  than  by  a  joint  litock  epsm^^}^  ^^  circumstanced.  These 
were  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  Irish  patribts,  who,  whether  their 
conceptions  or  inferences  were  right  err  wrQug,  were  actuated  by  regard 
for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  their  t^ountry»  >  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
were  very  hostile  to  a  design,  wlijch  they,  apprehended  might  desolate 
their  beautiful  and  flourishing  iVletropoliO  \  they  indeed  •appeared  to  have 
imbibed  the  same  fears  respecting  their  city,  that,  during  the  discussion  of 
the British«nion, combining  with'a crea^jVQ&incy, df^tated th^ celebrated 
prophecy  of  lord  Belhaven,  eo  beautifut  and  eloqtient,^  a  poetic  vision, 
and  so  totally  falsified  by  expeiBie^e.j;  Irish  imagination,  not  less 
vivid  ^nd  fertile  than  Scotlish,  conceived  th^t  by  tijpion,  grass  would 
grow  on  the  main  streets  of  Dublin^  .¥kere  werlfe  others,  who,  with- 
out being  inimical  to  the  British  miti^M'Sy  were  avftr^  <o  the  union 
from  mudi  less  liberal  and  ]^tribti^  motives ;  who  did  not  so  much  con- 
aider  the  honour  and  genera)  g6ojd  of  Ireland,  as  the  exclusive  advan* 

*'Th^se  aripunents  vf  re  employ rd  by  earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan  in  pirlta- 
niPnt ;  and  by  many  writer«»,  especially  Dr.  Duig^enan. 
f  See  SomemHe*;*  History  al' Uuccn  .Anne. 
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tages  which  their  own  parties  and  classes  had  long  enjoyed.  Many  of 
the  protestants  conceived  that  a  union  was  inten()|^d  to  be  a  prelude  to 
oatholic  emancipation,  which  it  woul4  certainly  facilitate.  A  junto  of 
these,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beresdfbvd  party,  had  long  go- 
verned Ireland,  and  stimulated  the  most  coercive^  measures  in  the  various 
stages  of  progressive  disc9Atent :  this  combiaation  was  very  inimical  to 
union,  which  they  apprehended.QQight  extend  the  supreme  power  and  in- 
Attence  to  other  parties  and  denominationf .  Ireland  iofleed  was  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy,  which  very  naturally  reprobated  a  measure  likely  to  produce 
a  more  extended  and  popular  system  of  authority.  OF  the  Irish  lawyers, 
many  were  inimical  to  a  change  of  legislfUurc,  which,  transferring  the 
supreme  judicial  court  t^  the  metropolis  pf  Britain,  would,  they  appre- 
hend, carry  a  great  part  of  their  parliameptary  husinese'to  English  coun- 
aeUors*  Whilst  from  different  rootiv\es,  totally  unconnected  with  opposi- 
tion to  government,  great  nymbers  of  various  classes  and  denominat^ns 
deprecated  a  union  between  the  two  countries,, the  malcontents  not  only 
detested  every  additional  sebem^of  cohnexiep,  hut  desireiJ  a  total  sepa* 
ra^n«  The  united  Irishmen,  who,  though  repiessed,^  were  still  extremely 
nubierous,  desired  a  democraticaj^  repeblie  entirely  ihdependeut  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  concurred  with  the.  unionists  in  considering  the  proposed  con- 
nexion as  intended  and  fi|ted<to  cqunteract  their  project  of  complete  dis- 
union, and  not  only  encouraged  aversion  *to  the  scheme  among  their  own 
assodates,  but  very  actively  inflamed  th|9  otliec  causes  of  dmlike.  To 
these  different  opponents  of  a  closer  connexion  between  the  tWo  islands, 
may  be  added  the  usual  party  in  both  ^countries, ,  which  had  be^  uni- 
formly antipministerial ;  diese  profj^sing  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion every  important  design  of  administraiion,  reprobated  the  project  of 
imioir  as  a  scheme  of  ministerial  patr^a^e  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
constitution.  While  union  was  known  to  b.e  ip  oontemplation,  and  be- 
fore its  several  impugners  h»d  arranged  and  disposed  their  respective  ar- 
guments, one  preliminary  position  was  advanced  in  which  they  all  ap- 
peared to  have  concurred,  though  very  different  from  the  doctrines  which 
some  of  them  had  maintained  end  {^ctically  exemplified  in  their  late  dis- 
cussions with  the  votaries  of  di^a^^tidn ;  this  was,  that  the  Irish  parUa- 
ment  was  net  oompetent  to^sonclude  a^treaty  of  union ;  that  so  important 
a  resolution  could  not  be  sanctioliisd  ^ut  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
people.  ,     «.     '      - 

Such  was  the  state  of  jseptimeataatnd  afiairs,  when  on  the  22d  of 
January,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  stating 
the  tmremitting  industi^  with  whkh  our  enemies  persevered  in  their 
avowed  design  of  efiectisg^h^  operation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom ; 
be  recommended 40  ths  lords  aed  commoiyi  to  cpnsider  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  finally  defeating  tha(  design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms^  to  provide  in  the  manner  which  they  should  tudge  the 
most  expedient,  for  settling  i^h  a  complete  and  final  adjustment,  as 
might  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  (br  their 
common  security,  and  consolidate  the  ^eogtb,  power,  and  resources  of 
the  British  empire.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  stipportttrg  the  propriety  of  a  union, 
exhibited  a  view  of  the  settlement  of  1782,*  which  he  contended  was 
BOt  designed  to  be  final,  and  had  really  b^en  fbund  by  experience  totally 

•  Pariismentsiy  debates,  en^lbe  31at  of  Jsmisiy,  1799. 
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inadeqaate  to  its  purpose.  Sind^  that  time  nothiiig  bad  beeo  attemptod 
to  provide  (or  that  defective  setUeiaent,  but  the  partial  and  inadequaia 
measufe  of  the  Irislr  proppsitious,  which  were  defeated  bj  the  persona 
who  framed  the  resolution,  but  who  formed  no  substitute  in  their  roook 
Was  there  no  probable  case  in  which  the  legislatures  of  lK>tfa  kingdoms 
might  differ  t  Had  not  one  case  actually  arisenr  within  the  short  apace 
of  sixteen  j^ars,  the  measure  of  the  regency :  the  difierence  of  objeel 
^faa  evident,  the  Irish  parliament  bad  decided  upon  one  principle,  and 
the  British  parliament  upon  another.  If  in  the  present  contest  the  oppo- 
Mtion  should  have  as  much  influence  in  Ireland,  a  vote  for  peace  might 
"he  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  eflR>rts  of  Great  Britain  might 
be  paralysed  tjr  the  sister  kingdom.*  Ireland  in  snch  a  state  might  neii> 
tmlize  it^  ports,  prevent  leties  of  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
might  endanger  the -very  existence  of  the  empire.  Parliament  undoabt* 
ediy  wilhed  to  render  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
perpetual,  but  they  would  not  promote  a  purpose  so  l>enefictal  to  both 
countries,  if  th^y  neglected  to  bring  forward  some  proposition  which 
might  secure  the  stfety  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  reme- 
dy the  miserable  imperfectiona«  of  the  arrang<^ment  «hich  was  funned  in 
17S2.  U  had  beeA  asserted  by  persons  inimical  to  a  union,  that  the 
Irish  parliament  was  not  competent  to  establish  a  measure  which  effected 
such  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the  country.  He  coo* 
oeived  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as  of  Britain,  was  fully  compe* 
tent  to  every  purpose  of  legislation,  and  to  enact  laws  for  joining  the  two 
kingdoms  4s  wall  as  for  any  other  purpose  :  a  union  was  necessary  to 
the  interest  of  both  countries,  to  improve  their  repective  powers  of  pr^v* 
ductive  industry,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  internal  commotion 
and  foreign  invasion  :  very  great  impediments  now  existed  to  the  pros-^ 
perity  of  Ireland,  whieli  would  he  entirely  removed  by  a  union  with 
Great  Britain.f  The  union  with  Scotland  had  been  as  much  opposed, 
aild  by  nearly  the  same  arguments,  ]jrejudices,  and  misconceptions, 
creatirfg  similar  alarms,  and  provoking  similar  outrages,  to  those  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  Dbblin  ;  yet  the  advantages  which  the  northern 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  had  derived  from  the  union  were  abundantly 
apparent  from  the' prosperity  of  the  capital  manufacturing  towns,  and  of 
the  country  in  general.  After  this  introductory  speech,  he  submitted  to 
the  hopse  various  propositions,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  establish 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  union ;  to  explain  the 
principles  by  which  such  a  connexion  might  be  more  beneficial ;  to  pre- 
sent the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  he  framed  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  de- 
clare the  willingness  of  the  British  parliament  to  concur  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  in  ejecting  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
proposed  that  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  a  day  to  be 
appointed,  should  be  joined  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. |  Ttiat  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  the  united  kingdom  should  be  limited  and  fixed  agreeably  to  the 
present  settlement  of  the  crowns  of  the  separate  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  union  betweea 

*  Partinmentsry  debates,  on  the  Slsf  of  Januarjr,  1799. 
t  Mr.  Pitl't  ipeech,  January,  3Ut,  1799. 
f  Parliamentary  re^^orv^  January,  olat,  1799. 
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Englaod  oad  SeoUand.  That  the  kingdoms  so  united  should  have  one 
parUament)  to  be  denominated  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  $  that  such  a  numbex  of  iQxds  spiritual  and  tem* 
poroli  and  such  a  number  of  commons,  as  should  herasAer  be  fixed  hy 
the  contracting  parties,  should  be  .appointed  to  sit  in  the  united i>ar}ia« 
roent,  and  that  on  the  fiart  of  Ireland  thej  should  be  sumroooed,t<cnosen| 
and  returned  as  the  Irish  parliament  should  fix  before  the  destined  uniou. 
The  churches  of  England  and  Irelapd,  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci* 
pline,  and  government  thereof,  should  continue  the  same  in  both  countries 
as  was  established  by  the  existing  laws.  His  majesty's  subjects  in  Ire* 
land  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  should  be  on  the  same 
footing,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  porfs^nd  places  be- 
lon^^ing  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  case^  with  respect  to  whiah  treaties 
might  be  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  with  any  fareign 
power,  as  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  The  import  and  ex* 
port  duties  of  Great  Britain  arul  Ireland  .should  be  recfpreeally  equalised* 
The  expenses  of  the  united  kingdom  should  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britma 
in  proportions  to  be  establislied  by  their  respective  pal4ianients  previously 
to  the  union :  that  for  the  like  purpose  it^ would  be  fit  to  propb^^,  that  ail 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  that  all  tAte-eourts  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  should  remain 
as  now  by  law  established  withip  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  alterlb- 
tions  or  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  circun^ances  might  appear 
to  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  to  require.  These  are  the  out* 
lines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  of  union  between  Great  Bri4ain  apd  Ireland, 
whi(  h  he  wished  to  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  parliament,  that  if  agreeable 
to  that  body  it  might  be  carried  into  efifbct. 

While  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  these  propositions  to  the  English  house  of 
commons,  the  subject  had  been  introduced  into'the  Irish  parliament,  and 
a  discussion  had  taken  place,  which  having  given  the  tone  tp  Brilisb  op- 
position, it  is  proper  to  mention,  before  the  narrative  proceeds  to  liie 
arguments  adduced  here  against  the  n^nister's  project.  In  th^  upper 
house  of  the  Irish  parliament,  an  address  Triendly  to  tlie  union  was  car* 
ried  by  a  decisive  majority ;  in  the  lower  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  one, 
and  a  motion  consequent  on  it  was  afterwards  lost.  The  opponents  of 
the  measure,  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  did  not  enter  into  a  full 
consideration  of  the  advantages  or. disadvantages  that  might  be  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  scheme,  nor  prove  that  there  was  reason  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  reject  the  proposition,  but  contented  themselves  with  de- 
nying the  competency  of  lawgivers  to  conclude  such  an  agreement** 
To  prove  the  incompetency  of  parliament,  they  did  not  reason  from  ex- 
perience of  fact  and  tendency,  but  from  abstract  principles,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  theories  that  in  no  case  had  been  reduced  to  practice :  they 
rested  their  svi^tem  on  Mr.  Locke's  social  compact,  an  hypothesis  which, 
however  well  it  might  he  intended  by  its  wise  and  benevolent  author,  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  modem  democracy.  On  these  specula- 
tive grounds,  they  maintained  the  incompetency  of  tiie  legislature  to 
make  such  a  contract  without  consulting  their  constituents:  they  also 
pressed  the  various  arguments  from  expediency,  patriotism,  and  national 
honour,  which  have  been  stated.    The  leading  opponents  in  the  British 

•  Iriih  parliamentary  debates  on  the  union,  Janusryt  1799, 
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Kliament  were,  in  their  Te8pe<ffiye  houses,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  lord 
lira ;  and  the  ground  on  whicb  thej  principally  rested,  in  the  first  dis* 
coflsion,  vas  the  declared  disapprobation  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons. 
As  the  commons  of  .Ireland  were  avowedly  averse  to  the  project  of  union^ 
it  ought  to  be  no  farther  agitated  by  England,  until  a  more  favourable 
diafKMition  should  appear  in  the  other  party.     It  was  absurd  to  persist  in 
pressing  a  union  with  a  party  unwilling  to  join,  unless  intimidatinn  or 
force  were  intended".     It  was  at  present  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
voluntary  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  therefore  it  would  be  much 
more  prudent  to  suspend  the  subject  until  the  parties  should  have  time 
cooler  to  reflect  on  its  probable  advantages  and  disced  vantages.     After- 
wards, if  the  parties  became  willing  to  take  it  into  consideration,  let  it 
undergo  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion :  no  measures  could  improve 
anil  perpetuate  4he  amity  and  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  unless  their  basis  were«  the  free  and  manifest  consent  and 
a{iprobation  of  their  respective  parliaments.     They  who  should  en- 
deavour, by  c^ritiption  or  intimidation,  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
consent,  woold  desenre  to  be  branded  as  enemies  to  the  king  and  consti- 
tution.    Having  disavowed  every  intention  of  intimidation,  Mr.  Pitt 
strongly  contended  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  at  present.    Let 
Ireland  (he  said)  completely  know  what  is  proposed,  then  let  her  judge. 
By  the  judgment  of  her  parliament  we  must  ultimately  abide ;  but  we 
wish  to  state  every  general  principle,  and  every  particular  circumstance, 
on  which  we  ground  our  proposals ;  and  doubt  not  that,  when  coolly  and 
dispaaoioQately  weighed,  their  ultimate  decision  will  be  different  from 
their  determination  of  the  preliminary  questions.   lYith  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  commiflee  for  examining  the  articles,  and  the  house  agreed  to 
his  motion.   In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  business,  Mr.  Dundas  very 
ably  showed  the  beneficia)  effects  of  the  union  between  Scotland  and 
England,    ile  here  Ibok  a  view  of  the  evils  apprehended  by  the  Scotch 
an£unioAibt8,  and  d^mototrated  not  only  the  complete  failure  of  their 
pfedictions,  but  the  immense  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  Scotland 
from  its  incorporation  with  England.*     Of  these  predictions  lord  Bel- 
haven's  were  the  moat  remarkable,  as  they  exhibited  in  one  view  the  ap- 
prehoDsions  and  argumenta:of  the  opposers  of  the  union :  '^  I  think  I  see," 
said  his  lordship,  "  the  royal  state  of  boroughs  walking  their  desolate 
street!. "    So  far,  Mn  Dundas  said,  are  these  prophecies  from  being 
verified,  that  most  of  the  boroughaare  ten  times  increased  in  population, 
industry,  and  wealth.     To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  names  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Montrose,  Dundee, 
and,  in  short,  every- other  town  of  any  name  or  consequence  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.     These  were  strong  facts,  tending  to  controvert 
the  reaaoning  of  persons  who  asserted  that  a  union  would  lessen  the  po- 
pnlatipn,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Dublin  and  other  Irish  cities 
and  boroughs.     Th6  Scottish  and  anti-unionists  had  prophesied  that  a 
preference  would  be  given  to  Englishmen  over  Scots  in  every  employ- 
ment; the  event,  as  Mr.  Dundas  observed,  proved  totally  different :  na- 
tives of  North  Britain  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  offices  hcIon«r. 
ing  to  their  own  country,  and  a  much  greater  number  are  cs(abli^iht'd  in 
Eoglandi  than  if  no  union  had  taken  place ;  wc  need  only  look  into 
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every  profeesion  throughout  Engiaqdfrom  the  Scotch  gardener,  bakdr, 
and  hair  dresser,  up  to  the  Scotch  merchant,  physician,  lawyer,  general, 
and  admiral,  to  prove  that,  since  the  union,  merit  has  been  equally  re- 
warded throughout  the  whole  island,^hether  its  possessor  was  rocked 
in  his  cradle  on  the  south  or  on  the  north  si^e  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Scottish  union  tended  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  feudal  vassalage 
that  had  previtiled  to  so  mischievous  an  excess  in  that  countiy,  and  ha<( 
allowed  separate  tyrants  to  exercise  arbitrary  pow^r.  The  abolition  of 
heritable  jurisdictions  resulting  from  the  union,  had  promoted  agricul- 
ture* to  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  degree  of  improvement ;  like 
causes  produced  like  effects;  beneficial  consequences  of  a  similar  kind 
would  result  to  Ireland  from  union.  Agricultuqe,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, mutually  and  reciprocally  advanced  each  othei^ ;  and  whereds  in 
the  country  of  Scotland,  there  before  existed  only  lord  and  depeadept; 
the  improvements  from  the  union  conjointly  formed  thatjniddling  class 
which  in  England  had  ever  been  found  tRe  most  efficacious  supporters 
of  our  laws,  liberty,  and  constitutioi^  from  the  oppresdioQ  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy in  former  times,  and  the  licentibusness  of  democracy  in.  latter. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured,  was 
the  want  of  this  intermediate  class :  a  parliament,  with  locd  interests 
and  prejudices,  was  not  likely  to  devise,  at  least  steadily  to  employ, 
means  for  the  establishment  of  so  important  an  order: -by  an  imperjai 
legislature  only  could  so  desirable  a  change  be  effected.  The  subject 
was  also  discussed  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  great  eloquoice  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides ;  and  both  houses  of  pritish  parliament  concurred  in 
approving  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  of  union,  and  in  an  address  to  the  king 
requesting  his  migesty  to  communicate  to  Ireland  their  V|ews  and  reso- 
lutions. The  king  accordingly  instructed  the  viceroy  to  lay  the  proffers 
and  proceedings  of  the  British  before  the  Iii^  parliament* 


/• 


*  In  point  of  agricaltare*  Scotland,  as  is  obvious  to  eveiy  one  (h^  least  ac- 
qoaintea  with  the  country,  has  nndei^one  most  extraordinary  melioration  frera 
the  time  that  the  union  completely  operated,  on  purauits  of  a  much  mdre  gradual 
improvement  than  commerce :  this  chang^e  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  in  aeconsideipable 
degree  from  the  increase  of  capital  that  flowed  into  thdf'countm  from  the  time 
that  the  poor  trader  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  the  non.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  solely  ovin^  to  commercial  advantages,  but  in  a  n^at  measure  to 
political  reflations  resulting  from  the  union.  Whoever  has  ipoken  or  ]|rrittaii 
on  this  subject,  considers  the  destruction  of  feudal  vassalage  as  an  event  that 
would  have  never  happened  had  Scotland  possessed  a  separate  parliament ;  be- 
cause most  of  the  members  of  that  parliament,  bV  vanity,  "pride,  and  ambition* 
would  have  been  engagfed  to  oppose  a  measure  which  reduced  them  from  beiojf 
petty  princes  on  their  own  estates,  to  an  equal  submission  to  the  laws  with  their 
vassals,  and  even  poorest  tenants.  The  vassals  had  before  bestowed  a  servile  at- 
tendance on  their  chieftain,  at  whose  call  they  had  been  obliged  to  repair  to  fata 
castle,  and  neglect  their  own  private  affairs.  Iti  that  dependent  sute,  they  had 
estimated  themselves,  and  eadi  other,  according  to  their  place  in  the  iavour  of 
their  liege  lord;  and  their  chief  occupation  had  been  to  court  bis  good  graces, 
by  being  lounging  retainers  about  hrs  mansion.  Emancipated  from  their  thral- 
dom, they  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  generous  pride  ofper- 
sonal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible  vanity  whieh  had  been  gnltified 
by  second  hand  importance.  To  independence  the  surest  road  was  industry;  the 
subject  (or  the  employment  of  their  industry  was  their  hitherto  neglected  land: 
to  their  inferiors  they  communicated  a  portion  of  that  independence  which  they 
themselves  possessed,  and  began  to  enjoy;  they  let  their  farms  upon  long  leases, 
and  dispensed  with  the  most  humiliating  services.  The  tenants  were,  by  the 
security  of  their  tenures,  stimulated  to  unusuid  indoitry. 
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So  importuit  a  aulject  occupied  a  gnat  portioa  of  litenay  aluIitT*  <ni 
both  sides,  and  the  press  teemed  with  worka  oa  the  justness  and  expe- 
diency of  a  union,  with  the  means  of  canying  it  most  eftctnallj  into 
execution. 

The  farther  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  present  session  chiefly 
regarded  external  def^ice  and  internal  tranqnittity.  There  was  now 
very  little  ground  for  fearing  ma  invasion,  and  the  nleasnres  adopted  re* 
iqMcting  Ireland  tended  to  prevent  t|»  recurrence  of  rebellion :  still,  bow* 
ever,  it  was  necessary  to  be  vigilant  The  supplementary  militia,  there- 
fore, without  being  increased,  were  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  former  years.  The  disconteht  and  sedition  which  had  so  strongly 
prevailed;  were  now  in  a  great  measure  dissipated ;  still,  however,  so 
much  of  malignity  was  by  ministers  and  their  supporters  presumed  to 
remain,  as  to  render  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  still  necessary 
to  be  continued.  A  bill  for  contmuing  to  his  majesty  the  power  of  de- 
taining suspected  persons  was  inti^uced  into  parliament,  and  passed 
into  a  laW*. 

Mr.  Wiltierforce  renewed  his  annual  iftotion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  but  his  efibi^  were  again  unavailing :  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  12th  of  July. 

*  Oftbtte,  one  of  the  mott  Eminent  wmt  a  trettise  pobli^ed  by  dean  TUcker, 
many  years  before,  atroilf  ly  recommending  union  with  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tbat  bia  predictions  respectin|f  that  connexion  will  lie  as  fully  Terilicd  as  the  pro- 
pheciea  which  be  attend  coaceniing  America.    See  vol  vii.  ch.  14 
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Cong^rets  of  RtsUdts— projeot  t>f  indemnitiea — principle,  thalrthe  veiker  vhould 
pay  for  the  losses  of  tt)e  stronger  througji  the  power  of  the  strongest — new 
requisition  of  the  French — are  resisted — war— French  plan  of  tibe  campaign-^ 
plan  of  the  confederalew— the  French  irmies  invade  Germany— and  the  Grt- 
lons — under  Jourdain  and  Masse na'~4>attle  between  the  ardiduke  ChHrlesmnd 
Jourdain — ^the  French  are  defeated,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Germany-^idvancet 
of  Massena  to  the  Grisons— by  the  defeat  of  Jourdain  he  is  obliged  to  retreat — 
Austrians  invade  Italy-— succeases-^reduce  the  northeast  of  Italy— arrival  of 
marshal  Suwarrow  with  a  Russian  army — milifkry  operations  and  victories — 
affairs  of  Naples — French  evacuate  the  southj  andtconcentrate -their  force  in 
the  north  of  Italy —battle  of  Novi — ttsly  all  reduced  except  Genoa— ^mpaign 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Grisons— -successes  of  the  A,ustrian| — French  driven 
from  the  Grisons — Massena  begins  to  restore  the  affairs  of  the  French — defeats 
Korsakow  the  Russian  general — Suwarrow  marches  into  Switzerland — not  pro- 
perly supported  by  the  Austrians — retires  with  the  Russians  towaids  Germany.—* 
Naval  transactions  by  the  British  in  co-operation  with  the  aUies^in  Itafyi-^-the 
British  fleets  block  up  the  ports  of  Holland,  Fnmccy  and  Spain. — Expeditioa 
of  the  duke  of  York  to  HoHand— its  purposes— well  grounded  hopes  of  iuc- 
cess — plan  of  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  ahd  Russia — British  arma- 
ment sails — troops  land  at  the  Heldep— battle  and  victory— Dsitch  fleet  surren- 
ders—successive  battles  and  victories  of  the  British  troops— adVaoce  to  Alk- 
maer — battle  at  Limnen — indecisive — successes  in  the  Zuyder  2ee — ^Briti^^ 
army  obliged  to  fall  back— difficult  situation  of  the  army — suspension  of  arms — 
British  troops  withdrawn  from  Holland — short  meeting  of  parliament  in  Sep- 
tember— supplies — prorogued.  '    ' 

At  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fortnio  it  had  been  agreed,  that  a  congress 
should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  composed  solely  of  the  plenipo^entiarij^  of 
die  Germanic  empire  and  of  the  French  republic,  for  the  purpose -of  con- 
cluding a  negotiation  between  those  powers ;  and  this  congress  had  met 
in  December  1797.  To  follow  the  meeting  through  the  various  details 
which  occupied  their  attention,  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  historj,  and  the  accounts  shall  be  confined  to  such  proceedings 
as  produced  the  rupture  with  France,  and  the  renewal  of  the  confederacj 
with  Britain. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Rhine  should 
form  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  German  empires,'  and  that  a 
system  of  indemnities  should  make  up  to  the  princes  of  the  Germanic 
empire  for  the  losses  which  they  should  incur  by  tliis  extension  ojf  the 
French  empire;  the  propose^d  project  was  to  be  the  secularizatiozwof  the 
ecclesiastical  estates ;  but  in  applying  this  general  principle,  there  was  a 
great  interference  of  interests.  Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  first  the 
secularization  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  possessions ;  in  other  words, 
that  because  the  great  powers  had  sustained  losses  by  the  conquests  of 
the  French,  the  smaller, should  indemnify  them  for  tliese  losses*  The 
ecclesiastical  electors  thought  it  vain  to  controvert  the  general  principle 
of  making  the  weak  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  strong :  but  were  for  shin- 
ing the  losses  from  themselves  to  a  lower  order:  the  electoral  arch- 
bishops proposed  to  bo  indemniJicd  for  their  sacrifices  to  the  high  pow- 
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en,  from  the  possessions  of  the  prince  bkbopt.  The  prince  bishops 
required  the  suppression  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the  inferior  prela- 
cies. Simple  as  ihe  principle  of  secularizalion  was,  yet  the  adjustment 
of  such  an  intermixture  of  pretensions  was  not  without  difficulty.  France 
indeed  waa  not  to  be  charged  with  enhancing  the  difficulty  by  any  intri- 
cacy of  her  own  claims,  these  were  very  explicit  and  definite :  she,  in 
tlie  first  place^  was  to  occupy  all  the  leA  bank  for  her  share,  and  wae 
afterwards  to  assist  the  Germans  on  the  other,  in  settling  their  respective 
bonndaries.  The  reason  which  she  adduced  for  appropriating  such  an 
extent  of  territory  was,  not  the  love  of  dominion,  but  iAe  contenienee  of 
deauvcoUoH*  The  Rhine  was  a  natural  houndary  which  the  republic  did 
not  demand  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizement  but  for  fixing  a  secure 
and  determined  frontier.  Meanwhile  the  directory  and  its  agents  entered 
into  tbe  Germanic  discussions  of  secularizations,,  and  eagerly  endea-' 
Toured  to  sow  disoord  between  tbe  various  states  and  members  of  the* 
empiro ;  they  farther  proposed  to  take  under  their  own  special  protection* 
the  very  opulent  cities  of  Franckfbrt,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  which  ihey 
alleged  to  be  coveted  by  German  potentates ;  and  that  therefore  it  be- 
hoved the  French  republic  to  interpose  its  powerfbl  mediation  in  their 
behalf.  For  these  and  other  purposes)  it  was  necessary  that  France* 
should  possess  a  weighty  influence  beyond  the  Rhine*  The  king  of 
Prussia  continued  to  favour  France,  and  she  thoroughly  accomplished 
the  appropriation  of  the  leil  bank.  France  farther  proposed  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  to  the  opposite  baixk  as  well  as  h^r  own,  the  re* 
establishmeiit  of  commercial  bridges,  and  a  division  of  the  islands  on  the 
Rhine,  by  which  France  waa  to  possess  those  which  best  suited  the  con* 
venience  of  her  own  boundary.  France,  possessing  the  left  bank,  wa» 
to  strengthen  and  fortify  it  as  she  pleased,  while  the  required  the  demo^ 
lition  of  fortiticatioe*  on  the  other  bank,  because  they  might  interfere 
with  the  secure  navigation  of  the  French  upon  the  river.**  The  fortres» 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  commands 
the  entrance  into  Germany  on  the  side  of  Westphalia,  the  Upper  Rhinoi^ 
and  Hesse ;  this  strong  |)ost  the  French  desired  to  be  destroyed.  The 
evident  objeet  of  this  demand  was  to  secure  an  entrance  into  Germany^, 
whenever  the  republicans  judged  the  opportunity  favourable  for  the  puiv 
poses,  both  general  and  special,  which  they  had  so  very  clearly  mani- 
fested. Elated  with  success,  and  conceiving  themselves  irresistible  by 
any  continental  effort,  the  French  added  to  their  boundless  ambition  an 
overweening  and  dictatorial  insolence  which  none  of  its  objects  could 
tolerate  but  from  dread  of  the  French  ^wer.  The  Austriaas  were  now 
recovering  from  their  disasters  ;  incensed  by  the  arrogance  of  France, 
which  had  manifested  itself  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  capitai»f 
and  inspirited  by  tbe  proffers  of  military  aid  from  Russia,  and  of  pecu- 
niary  supply  from  Britain,  they  prepared  for  force»  by  which  only  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  France  coujd  be  resisted.  The  directory  easily  dis- 
covered!}; sentiments  and  designs  so  naturally  resulting  from  their  owft 

*  See  note  of  the  French  ministers  to  the  deputation  of  the  empire^  May  3l8t,. 
ir98. 

t  Especially  in  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte  the  ambassador,  who  hoiited  the 
three  coloured  (lag  of  revolutionary  democracy  in  sight  of  tlie  Imperial  palace. 
Bee  periodical  journals  of  the  year  1798. 

\  See  slate  papers*  note  of  the  French  ministers  to  the  dcputatioji  of  the  em« 
pirc,  January  3d,  and  January  31st,  1799, 
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seriei  of  aubidoD  tnd  ktagblbetft ;  toeratof  tlntt  the  RosmM  were  on 
their  oivdi  to  the  sooth,  ihej  no  longer  doubled  that  they  were  desfioed 
to  co-operate  with  the  unperml  araij  in  Italy :  having  three  greet  itmitee 
ready  for  motion,  they  threatened  to  cross  the  Rhine,  ualees  the  Btiseians 
should  retreat  from  the  confines  of  Germany ;  and  finding  that  Austria 
would  not  yield  to  their  demands^  they  ordered  their  ambassadoFS  to 
leave  Rastadt,  and  immediately  prepared  to  commence  a  war. 

The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  totally  changed  the-  plan  of  war : 
their  system  consisted  wholly  in  pursuing^  enemy  without  iiitennis8io&; 
eourting  opportunities  of  eogagemools;  and  keeping  their  whole  force 
together,  without  dividing  it  fot  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  s^ges  :  the 
armies  cif  France,  instead  of  investing  particolar  forts  and  towns,  atteck- 
ed  whole  countries*  Fortresses  which  heretofore  arrested,  occupied 
and  consumed  armiesj  were  passed  with  anconcem,  insulated  as  it  were 
by  the  enormous  mass.  To  this  exteoskm  of  the  theatre  of  war  they 
were  invited  by  their  numbers,  the  superiority  of  their  artillery,  and  the 
provision  that  was  made  by  their  moveaMe  coTumns  for  the  celerity  of 
theirin>otion*  The  plan  of  the  directory  was  the  same  that  had  been 
pursued  in  1796  and  1797;  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
hoase  of  Austria,  and  the  juoctkin  of  the  French  armiea  under  the  vails 
of  Vienna*  Of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  who  at  this  time 
composed  the  French  army,  forty-five  thonsand,  under  the  orders  of  ge« 
neral  Masseoa^  occupied  Switxeriand,  and  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Rhine,  al- 
most from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ck»nstaiiee, 
and  from  that  point  the  two  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Basle.  *  Be- 
tween that  town  and  Dusseldorf  were  stationed  about  sixly-iive  thootand 
men,  commanded  by  general  Jourdaia^  and  forming  what  was  called  the 
army  of  Meats.  It  was  intended  that  the  army  of  Jourdain  should  cron 
the  Rhine,  traverse  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  extend  itself  into 
Snabia,  tarn  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  that  the  army  of  Switzerland  should  drive  the  Austrians  from  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  and  seise  the  valleys  of 
Lack  and  of  the  Ian ;  while  the  army  of  Italy  should  penetrate  into  6er- 
nanyi  either  through  the  Tyrol  or  FrioH. 

The  situation  and  die  views  of  the  Austrians  we're  as  follow :  more 
than  sixty  thousand  were  concentrated  under  the  archduke  on  the  Leek. 
Twenty  thonsand  were  collect  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  environs  of  Ao- 
berg,  or  at  Wurtsburg,  under  the  orders  of  general  Sztarray :  a  like  num- 
ber was  headed  by  general  Hotze,  in  the  Voralberg  and  the  country  of 
the  Grisons.  Near  twenty-five  thousand,  commanded  by  general  Belle- 
garde,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  part  of  which 
was  on  the  Adige ;  and  the  rest  in  Friuli  and  Carinthia,  was  reckoned  to 
be  more  than  sixty  thousand.  Thus  the  emperor  had  to  oppose  to  the 
French  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  ninety  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  in  a  situation  for  acting  against  Jourdain  and  Masse- 
lia*  But  the  Austrians  being  determined  not  to  commence  hostilities, 
acted  at  first  on  the  defensive.  Jourdain,  through  Suahia,  and  Uassena, 
through  Switzerland,  advanced  towards  Tyrol ;  between  them,  dnring  a 
part  of  the  march,  was  the  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and  on  the 
•astern  aide  of  that  great  body  of  water  they  intended  to  form  a  junction. 
Jourdain,  with  this  intent,  marched  eastward  with  the  leAbank  of  theRhine 
op  bis  right,  and  his  leil  extending  northward  to  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 
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Their  aintoies  being  so  fu  advanced,  the  directory  threw  off  the  mask, 
end  declared  war  againfit  the  emperor.  Jourdain,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  lake  and  the  Danube,  advanced  to  meet  the  archduke  com* 
ing  from  the  Leek.  Not  reatrnining  hta  troops  from  plundering  the 
coontry,  he,  as  m  1796,  incensed  the  inhabitants,  whoae  resentment 
commanicated  to  the  soldiers.  Already  indignant  against  the  Frenchi 
for  what  they  deemed  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  an  unprovoked  invasion 
of  their  country,  they  were  ardently  desirous  of  chastising  their  insulting 
foe  ;  the  archduke  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  spirit,  and  being  some- 
what superior  in  force,  offered  Jourdain  battle.  The  French  general 
had  been  endeavouring  to  execute  the  plan  of  conjunction  with  Massena ; 
bvt  the  defiles,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  obstacles  which  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  encounter,  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  scheme.  A  8uc« 
eessftil  battle,  Jourdain  conceived,  would  effectually  accomplish  that  ob« 
jeety  and  decide  tke-fate  of  the  campaign  ;  and,  confident  of  victory,  he 
resohred  to  hazaid  a  conflict.  On  the  2l8t,  a  partial  engagement  took 
place,  in  whioh  great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Aus- 
tarians  were  superior.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Jourdain  hazarded  a  pitched 
battle :  he  advanoed  in  three  columns  to  attack  the  archduke  ;  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  with  wonderful  obetinaey,  and  the  French  had  almost 
proved  victortoiis,  when,  the  archduke,  dtsmounting  himself,  led  his  infan- 
try Id  the  charge,  and,  by  bis  presence  and  example,  inspirited  his  sol- 
^rs  to  prodigious  efforts  :  stili,  however,  the  French  were  unbroken  : 
when  the  archduke,  sending  some  battalions  of  grenadiers,  charged 
^lera  in  flank,  and  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  completed  the  vic- 
tory. The  next  day  the  republieflu:!  general  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
coiabat ;  but,  finding  his  army  so  much  reduced*  as  to  be  incapable  of 
Disking  head  againat  the  enemy,  he  retreated,  and  recrossed  the  Rhine ; 
and  thus  ended  the  French  expedition  to  Germany  in  1799.  Jourdain 
was  dismieaed  from  the  connnand  of  the  army,  and  Massena  was  appoint- 
ed generalissimo  of  the  whole  French  force  from  the  Alpine  frontiers  of 
Italy  to  Mentx.  The  army  immediately  under  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  made  considerable  advances  in  the  Grisons  ;  but  aAer 
the  retreat  of  Jourdain,  the  foree  seat  from  the  Austrian  army  on  the 
Daimbe  to  assist  Beltegarde  and  Hotze  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  rendered 
the  imperialists  so  powerful,  that  Massena  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  left  banlcf  But  the  subsequent  operations  in  Switzerland  were  so 
mach  affected  by  the  transactions  in  Italy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
narrative  to  Cisalpine  operations. 

The  republican  forces  in  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  1799,  con- 
sisted of  nearly  eighty  thousand  French  soldiers,  and  more  than  fifty 
thousand  Poles,  Swiss,  Piedmontese,  Genoese,  R6mans,  or  NeapoU* 
teas ;  Ihey  were  formed  into  two  aroties,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Naples  :  the  army  of  Italy,  consisting  of 
imety  dionsand,  occupied  the  Modenese,  the  state  of  Genoa,  Piedmont, 
Milanese,  the  TaUeKne,  and  the  countries  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Mantua.  This  dispersion  of  foiee,  which  a  general  hatred  of  the  French 
rendered  necessary,  reduced  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  employed 
tn  active  operations  to  about  fifty  thousand.^  They  were  in  canton- 
« 

•  Annual  Re^^ster.  1799,  diap.  siii.  f  'hid.  1T99,  chap.  xiv.  ^  Ibid, 

ebsp.  zv. 
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tnentfl  on  the  banks  of  tbo  lake  of  Carda,  of  iht  Mincio,  and  of  ilie  To ; 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Tyro!  to  the  mouth  of  4he  Po.  The  armjr  of 
Naples,  consistini^  of  about  forty  thousand,  occupied  the  capital,  and  the 
conquered  part  bf  his  Sicilian  majesty's  dominions ;  as  also  Rome,  and 
the  different  provinces  of  the  church.  The  object  proposed  throu|3:h  the 
army  of  Italy  H*as,  genera!  co-operation  with  the  army  of  Swifzerlaod  in 
attacking  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  the  Adriatic^  through  Stiha  and 
Carinthia,  in  the  direction  to  Vienna.  Thus,  if  Jourdain  bad  been  euc- 
ceiafu],  the  grand  line  of  approach,  in  three  divisions,  towards  Vienna, 
would  have  extended  from  the  gulf  of  Venice  to  the  confincB  bf  Belgium. 
The  emperor's  ministers  having  taken  a  view  of  the  various  canses  of  dia^ 
Comfiture  in  the  former  part  of  the  war,  found  treachery  to  have  prevail- 
ed among  Austrian  officers ;  and  dismissing  all  those  whom  there  were 
grounds  to  suspect,  substituted  others  in  their  place.  The  French  bad 
also  derived  great  benefit  from  their  train  of  artillery  r  the  Austrian  coun* 
ceilors  in  this  campaign  took  care  that  the  imperial  forces  should  equal 
their  adversaries  in  ordnance.  Scherer,  the  French  commander,  took  the 
field  in  March  :  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  encountering  the  Austrians 
commanded  by  general  Kray,  he  was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  fly  to- 
wards Mantua«  Successively  defeated,  the  republicans  were  driven  from 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Adige.  The  Italians  now  joining  the  Austrian  ar- 
ray, assisted  in  annoying  the  retreatuig  French,  and  all  the  territories  that 
had  been  extorted  from  the  Venetians  were  evacuated ;  when  marshal 
Suwarrow,  with  Iwenty-five  thousand  men,  joining  the  Anstrians,  took 
the  chief  command. 

Leaving  K'ay  to  invest  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  the 
Russian  commander  pursued  the  enemy  that  had  retired  to  the  Milanese: 
overtaking  their  army  at  Adda,  on  the  27th  of  April,  he  entirely  defeated 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  Milanese.  Peschiera  ^TO«, 
meanwhile,  captured  by  Kray;  and,  except  Mantua,  the  whole  northeast  of 
Italy  was  recovered  from  the  republicans.  Meanwhile  Moreau  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French;  who,  seeing  the  force  oflhe  enemy,  determined 
on  a  plan  of  defence,  by  occupying  successive  post?  and  defiles,  which 
should  prevent  the  confederates  from  any  material  advantage,  and  retard 
their  progres!^  until  effectual  re- enforcements  might  arrive.  He  therefore 
occupied  a  position  which  secured  a  comnnmication  between  France  and 
Switzerland  on  t!je  onn  hand,  and  Mnrdonaid  on  the  other. 

General  Macdonald  had  been  prcveniod  from  extending  his  conquests 
in  Naples,  by  the  gradual  dimintition  of  his  arrny.  By  the  threats  of  de- 
scent from  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  who  hovered  over 
the  coasts  of  the  tJipper  and  lower  seas,  be  had  been  obligedio ^content 
himself  with  securing  tlie  submissi^in  of  the  capital,  putting  theroast  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  completing  the  reduction  of  the  two  provhices  of 
Abruzzo  and  Capitana,  and  of  the  two  principalities.  Such  was  tlie  situ- 
ation  of  Macdonald,  when  ho  received  from  tho  directory  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  join  Moreau.  According  to  Lis 
mstruclions,  he  deposited  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots ;  leaving 
for  their  support,  rcptiblicun  corps  that  had  been  raised  in  the  country, 
and  the  garrisons  of  St.  Elmo,  of  Capua,  and  Gacta.  Having  traversed 
the  Roman  estates,  he  arrived  at  Florence  on  the  21th  of  May ;  and 
having  there  joined  several  detachments  of  republican  troops,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoiusand  men.    ^Viib  this  IbrcCi  Mac* 
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donald  pmposed  to  join  Morean,  who  was  at  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles 
distance ;  and  to  overcome  t^ie  multiplied  obstacles  which  were  presented 
both  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  enemy.  To  effect  a  union 
with  hia  coUeague,  he  had  two  roads,  on  difiereot  sides  of  the  Appenioea ; 
tlie  one  goes  along  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Comiche ;  but  it  could  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery  or 
even  of  baggage.  The  second  road  was  that  between  the  Appenines 
and  the  Po,  across  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  This 
last  route,  though  the  more  civouitous,  he  chose  for  his  march;  but 
secored  the  road  by  the  Comiche,  in  order  to  retain  that  communication 
iritfa  Moreau.  Suwarrow  saw  that  if  Macdonald  should  join  Moreau,  he 
would  have  a  much  more  formidable  force  to  encounter  than  any  which 
he  had  before  combated  in  the  present  campaign,  and  applied  for  re-en- 
for^ments.  Accordingly,  eleven  thousand  Russians,  and  fourteen  thou- 
mxiA  Austrians,  commanded  by  general  Bellegarde,  arrived  to  his  assist- 
ance in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  month  of  June  was  occupied  by 
Macdonald  and  Moreau  in  attempting  to  effect  a  junction ;  and  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  generalship  were  exerted  by  the  three  commanders,  both 
in  fomiiag  schemes,  and  in  reciprocally  disconcerting  antagonists.  Su- 
warrow proposed  to  combine  defensive  with  offensive  operations,  to  oc- 
cupy a  strong  line  of  posts  on  the  west,  in  order  to  check  the  advances 
of  Jlloreau,  and  on  the  east  to  bend  his  principal  efibrts  against  Mac- 
donald* Both  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  on  (he  other  hand,  wished  sever- 
ally to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  that  their  strength  might  not  be  im- 
paired when  they  should  be  united.  Macdonald,  after  several  conflicts 
with  detachments  of  imperialists,  was,  on  the  16th  of  June,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  riter  Trebia  ;*  and  Suwarrow  had  now  reached  the  same  place. 
On  the  17th,  a  course  of  battles  commenced,  which,  lasting  throe  days, 
called  forth  from  both  the  Russian  and  French  generals,  ellbrts  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Carthaginian  herof  who  first  gave  celebrity  to  the  scene  of 
iM^tion.  Macdonald  being  at  length  defeated,  was  for  several  weeks  re- 
tarded fVom  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  bis  force  was  considerably 
reduced.  Hastening  back  to  meet  Moreau,  Suwarrow  compelled  that 
general  to  retreat.  Macdonald  meanwhile  had  retraced  his  own  course 
back  to  Tuscany :  foiled  in  the  first  route  which  he  had  for  so  good 
reason  chosen,  there  now  remained  for  him  only  the  left  hand  track  by 
tile  Corniche,  impassable  as  we  have  seen  to  baggage  and  artillery.  He 
had  no  other  means  of  saving  bis  artillery  and  baggage,  including  the 
Spoils  of  Italy,  than  by  sending  them  by  sea,  and  this  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous expedient,  as  the  English  men  of  war  hovered  over  the  coast. 
Impelled  however  by  necessity,  he  sent  his  various  stores  to  Leghorn  to 
be  embarked.  Meanwhile,  Suwarrow,  having  compelled  Moreau  to  re- 
treaty  endeavoured  to  improve  his  victory  over  Macdonald  by  re-conquer- 
ing Tuscany.  To  this  attompt  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  were 
extremely  favourable ;  and  they  were  farther  inspirited  by  the  English 
-envoy,  Mr.  Windham,  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  the  French,  re- 
assert their  independence,  and  re-establish  their  sovereign.  About  25,000 
took  arms  with  this  intention,  and  were  soon  joined  by  very  considerable 

•  See  Annual  Bejfiatcr,  1799,  cbtp.  xvi. 

t  See  account  of  the  battle  of  Trebia,  between  lUnnibal  and  the  Roman  e3n&ul 
Seropronius,  Ltvy,  bookxxi.,  near  the  end. 
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fe^nforcemeiitB*  DimtDubed  as  his  foice  was,  IQiLcdottdd  rasglit  easily 
have  matched  a  feeble  and  desultory  multitude ;  yet  such  an  attempt 
was  Dot  at  present  his  object.  Freed  from  e?ery  iaeombrancey  he  now 
took  the  route  of  the  Coroiche,  and  made  his  way  towards  MoreaUi 
whom,  near  the  end  of  July,  be  joined  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Genoa, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  now  reduced  to  about  thirteen  tboosand 
men :  the  whole  army  of  the  French  in  Italy  amounted  to  about  fiAy 
thousand.  During  this  period,  Mantua  a,iid  Aleacandria^  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  imperialists ;  and  while  affairs  were  ^o  prosperous  in  the 
north,  they  were  no  less  flourishing  in  the  south  <»f  Italy.  Afler  the  ev^ 
cuation  of  Naples  by  Macdonald,  cardinal  Rufiby  «l  the  head  of  the  toy^ 
alist  army,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  Russians,  defeated  the  republican  levies  of  men  which  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  marched  against  the  capital ;  which,  .on  the  2(Hh  of 
June,  surrendered  by  capitulation.  A  few  days  after  an  army  of  allies 
came  into  port,  animated  by  the  activity  and  directed  by  the  talents,  of 
admiral  Nelson,  and  his  gallant  and  able  second,  captain  Trowbridge. 
A  body  of  English,  Russian,  and  Portuguese  troops,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  castles  of  Ovo  and  Nuovo,  on  the  26th ;  under  the 
command  of  captain  Trowbridge,  invested  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  the 
29th.  The  garrison,  unable  to  resist  such  a  force  and  such  commanders, 
capitulated :  the  other  towns  successively  surrendered ;  and  the  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies  was  restored  to  his  throne  and  dominions  by  the  British 
hero,  whose  splendid  achievements  had  excited  and  invigorated,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  globe,  the  most  courageous  efibrts  §or  .vindicating  lh« 
independence  of  nations  against  the  boundless  ambition  of  revolutionary 
conquest.  From  Naples  lord  Nelson  turned  his  attention,  to  the  papal 
territories,  and  sent  captain  Trowbridge  with  a  snail  armament  towards 
Rome.  The  inhabitants  joyfully  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  deliver- 
ers :  the  republicans  finding  resistance  hopeless,  sun*endered  by  capitgh 
lation,  and  evacuated  the  Roman  dominioiis  before  the  end  of  July.  Tufh 
caoy  was  by  this  time  completely  recovered.  Piedmont  was  chiefly  in 
the  possession  of  the  confederates ;  and  the  French,  who  in  the  end  of 
March  had  been  masters  of  all  Italy,  now  occupied  only  a  small  comer 
in  the  northwest  In  the  beginning  of  August,  Joubert  was  appomted  to 
command  in  the  place  of  Moreau,  who  Wias  sent  to  head  the  array  on  the 
Rhine.  The  confederates  were  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tortona> 
the  last  fortress  which  remained  to  the  republicans  in  Piedmont ;  and 
twenty  thousand  men  were  on  their  marcli  from  Alexandria  and  Mantna 
to  join  Suwarrow.  Joubert,  desirous  of  making  one  attempt  to  relieve 
Tortona,  resolved  to  attack  the  Russian  general  before  the  re-enfoice- 
ment  should  arrive*  The  French  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men-: 
the  combined  force  was  more  considerable ;  and,  besides  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  choice  troops,  better  disci- 
plined^ and  flushed  with  recent  victories.  The  republicans,  on  tbe  15th 
of  August,  prepared  to  ofler  battle :  and  with  that  view,  were  formed  in 
an  encampment  phiced  upon  the  hills  which  are  situated  behind  the  town 
of  Novi ;  and,  though  not  very  high,  yet  are  extremely  steep.  Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  this  position,  Suwarrow,  the  next  morning 
at  Ave  o'clooki  advanced  to  engage  the  enemy.    The  republicans  re- 

t  Annual  Itegitter,  1799^  chsp.  sr. 
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ceiverd  the  attack  of  the  imperial  troe^M  with  their  usual  fimuieBs  and  in* 
trepidity,  and  drore  baek  their  centre  and  right  wing  three  several  times* 
The  Freneh  appeared  to  be  immovable  in  their  position,  and  sustained 
with  equal  valour  repeated  charges :  at  noon  they  confidentlj  expected 
the  victory ;  but  sixteen  battalions  of  Austrians  arriving  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion ;  and  general  Joubert,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men,  was  himself 
mortally  wounded.  Deprived  of  their  commander,  and  out*numbered  by 
their  opponents,  the  republicans  were  at  length  completely  overpowered* 
Suwarrow  obtained  a  most  signal  victoiy,  which  finally  decided  the  fate 
of  the  campaign.  Tortona  was  captured;  Piedmont  was  entirely  recover- 
ed ;  andttf  the-acquisitioiDs  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  there  now  remained  to 
the  French  only  the  small  territory  9f  Genoa.  Suwarrow  having  so  ef« 
feolually  acciomphshed  the  purposes  of  his  command  in  Italy,  prepared  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  against  the  republicans  in  Switzeriand. 

While  the  French  by  the  combined  armies  were  driven  from  their 
Cisalpine  conquests,  Massena  was  engaged  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
on  the  Rhine.  The  successes  in  Italy  invigorated  the  allies  in  their  ope- 
nttlona  among  the  Alps,  and  compelled  Massena  to  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive. He  was  driven  from  the  €hrisons,  and  the  Austrians,  crossing  the 
RhinOf  estabHshed  themselvee  on  the  left  bank.  Advancing  in  the  career 
of  victory,  the  Germans  drove  the  Frendi  from  the  strong  and  important 
position  of  St.  Gothard,  established  themselves  in  Switzerland,  and 
opened  with  the  army  of  Italy,  a  line  of  eommunicaCioa  which,  on  the 
other  side,  extended  through  Suabia  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine ;  so  that 
from  Menta  to  Italy,  there  was  a  chain  of  forces  advancing  against  the 
French  republic,  of  which  the  army  of  the  Alpe  constituted  the  central 
Hnk.  During  (he  month  of  June  the  imperialiefat  proeeeded  rapidly  into 
Switzerland,  and  after  the  most  obstinate  confliete,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Zurich.  But  considerable  detachments  of  the  Austrians  having 
been  drafted  to  Italy,  and  a  vtty  great  body  of  Russians  being  still  ex- 
pected, the  archduke,  without  far^r  pursuing  his  conquests,  contented 
himself  with  preserving  his  acquisitions,  until  the  allies  shmild  arrive. 
The  present  force  of  Massena  being  too  much  reduced  for  immediately 
resuming  offensive  movements,  he  employed  himself  in  preparations. 
This  state  of  inaction  continued,  with  no  important  interruption  on  either 
side,  from  the  end  of  June  till  near  the  end  of  August.  The  exertions 
and  successes  of  the  confederates  meanwhile  ptoduced  acoessio&s  to  the 
alliance.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  duke  of  fiavariay  the  greatest 
secondary  princes  of  southern  Germany,  joined  the  house  of  Austria  m 
its  efforts  against  the  republicans.  The  soul  of  the  combination  was 
England,  which  afforded  money  to  assist  the  Austrians,  prompt  the  Rus- 
sians, and  stimulate  the  German  princes.  The  great  allied  powers  con- 
tinued their  attempts  to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  a  share  in  a 
combination  which  they  represented  as  necessary  to  their  own  safety. 
This  prince,  however,  still  more  jealous  of  Austria  than  of  France,  would 
not  join  in  exertions  by  which  he  conceived,  that  if  successful,  Austria 
would  be  ultimately  aggrandized :  and,  if  unsuccessful,  the  disasters 
would  fall  upon  himself.  Against  revolutionary  doctrines  and  designs, 
he  thought  that  the  best  antidote  was  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  com- 
forts of  peace,  which  prevented  the  necessity  of  oppressive  imposts,  pro- 
moted industry  and  prosperity,  and  thereby  precluded  the  most  powerful 
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causes  of  diiicofatent ;  he  tlitfrefore  persisted  in  avoiding  all  ioterference 
ia  the  coDleat  The  secondary  and  other  princes  ckf  northern  Germany 
were  retained  in  their  neutrality  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  long  of 
Prussia.  The  elootor  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  respect* 
ively  engaged  to  furnish  ten  thousand  and  six  thousand  meUt  for  which 
they  were  to  be  subsidized  by  England^ 

From  this  time,  tt  is  bdieved,  that  a  difference  subsisted  betveen  the 
courts  of  Yienna  and  Petersburg  coaeeniiiig  farther  operations.  The 
AustriaiM)  considering  their  acquisitions  as  endt^  wished  to  preserve  what 
they  had  obtained.*  The  Russians  regarding  their  conquests  merely  aa 
Msofit  of  re-establishing  the  house  of  Bourboo^dasired  topursiie  the  sue? 
cessful  career.  Britain,  without  avowing  the  same  objeeta  as  Russia^ 
agreed  in  her  policy,  and  was  anxioua  to  press  as  extensively  and  effecliH 
aliy  as  possible  upon  France.  This  diversity  olyye^s  and.fichemea  be- 
tween the  two  imperial  couria  soon  maxuie^ted  itself  in  the  belligerent 
operations. 

The  French  government,  in  order  to  preserve  Switzerland,  proposed  to 
oreate  a  diversion  on  the  western  bl^rdera  of  Germany,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project  was  the  object  of  thcaraiy  which  Moreao  was  called 
from  Italy  to  comnmnd.  In  consequence  of  this  project,  a  powerful  host 
of  reptiblieans,  pasaiag  the  Khine,  invaded  Germany  near  the  end  of  Au» 
gust,  and  entering  Saabia,  levied  various  contributions^  About  (his  time, 
general  Korsakow  arrived  at  Switzerland,  with  a  great  body  of  Russians; 
and  Sttwarrow,  ^fter  his  sigaal  vivtorfea  in  Ifolyj  was  advaaeing  to  the 
ffune  quarter.  .  The  Russian  general  had  expected  that  the  archduke 
Charles  was  in  Switzerland,  to  co-operate  with  his  efforts ;  but  that 
prince,  when  the  repablieans  entered  the  empire,  marched  towards  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  order  to  repress  the  incursion  A£  the  French ;  and  the 
defence  of  Switzerland  was  now  chiefly  left  to  the  Russians.  The  force 
of  the  allies  being  so  much  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  archduke^ 
Korsakow,  and  Hotae  (left^eommanderof  the  Austrians  to  Switzerland,) 
contracted  their  plan  of  oflensiva  operations.  It  Was  now  projected 
merely  to  recover  the  possessions  of  the  small  cantons,  and  compel  Mas- 
sena  to  retire  to  the  Aar.  Korsakow  had  several  obstinate  conflicts  with 
the  repul^icana,  with  various  success ;  hut  in  the  course  of  the  battles, 
the  French  had  acted  with  so  much  skill  in  the  management  of  their  po- 
sitions) that  the  Russians,  when  they  were  apparently  victorious  by  their 
intrepid  and  impetuous  valour,  were  really  surrounded  from  the  masterly 
skill  of  their  antagonist:^.  At  Zurich,  Korsakow  was  encompassed  on  all 
sides ;  and  Massena,  knowing  the  terrible  prowess  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  he  had  gamed, 
without  driving  them  to  desperation*  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  intercept 
their  retreat,  but  not  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome  them,  if  driven 
to  extremity ;  he  therefore  left,  by  the  road  to  Winterthur,  one  outlet  un- 
obstructed. Meanwhile  he  ofi^rnd  to  Korsakow  a  capitulation,  by  which 
be  might  quietly  retreat  to  the  Rhine ;  but  this  proposal  was  totally  dis- 
regarded. Korsakow  began  his  retreat  by  the  outlet  left  for  him  ;  and 
Massaoa,  with  much  pleasure,  permitted  his  departure  without  attempt- 
iitg  any  obslnictioQ*    The  Russian,  however,  having  merely  begun  his 

*  Annasl  Regiiter,  1709,  chap.  xv. 
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ndarch  in  tho  undisputed  codrse,  suddenly  i(>6k  m  difi^renl  duectioa,  wmA 
attacked  a  great  body  of  the  repubKcans  who  were  advantageously  poet* 
ed  on  heights  that  commanded  the  road.  The  French,  though  thej  bad 
not  expected  an  attack,  jet  soon  prepared  themselves  for  skilful  resisl* 
ance.  They  suffered  the  Russians  to  approach,  and  then  opened  a  tra* 
mendouB  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery*  The  Kussiana  fought  with  aa- 
tonishing  courage,  but  without  concert  and  design,  and  were  thar^lm 
totally  unequal  to  the  valour,  skill,  and  ability  of-  Uieir  adversaries.  0* 
▼erwh^Imed  along  the  whole  of  their  column  by  the  grape  shot  of  the 
French,  whose  flying  aitittery  operated  on  this  occasion  with  tentble  ^ 
feet,  they  rushed  repeatedly  with  fixed  bayonets  on  the  enemy ;  and  fer^ 
ed  them,  for  some  moments,  to  give  way«  But  as  the  prodigiea  of  v»» 
lour  performed  by  the  Russian  inJantry,  neither  were^  nor  indeed  could  be^ 
turned  to  any  account  by  the  superior  officers,  in  their  present  circuaiH 
jBtances,  they  served  only  to  fender  the  defeat  more  complete,  as  well  «a 
sanguinary.  General  Eorsakow,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  fiHoed 
forward  and  passed  the  Rhine.  Such  was  th^  situation  of  aAiira  when 
marshal  Suwarrow  arrived  in  Switzerland,  in  th»  month  of  SeptendMik 
The  Russian  general  having  successfully  executed  hi^  march  into  Swi^ 
zerland,  expected  a  very  powerful  co-opeiation,  which  would  enable  him 
to  be  equally  successful  as  he  had  been  in  Italy.  Not  apprized  of  tha 
circumstances  which  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Korsakowi  he  fuUy  !•• 
lied  on  the  aid  of  that  general,  as  wellas  of  the  Austrians;  and  in  that 
confidence  advanced  into  the  country  irhich  was  now  possessed  by  the 
enemy.  But  on  penetrating  into  Switzerland*  he  found  that  hia  coui^ 
trymen  were  departed,  and  that  he  had  very  little  co^epevatioa  to  expeot 
from  the  Austrians.  He  was  now  oUiged  to  act  on  the  defenaivO)  and  to 
retreat  towards  the  Rhine.  Korsakow,  n^ying  his  troops,  recrossed  the 
river  to  support  his  countrymen ;  and  various  bloodjr  engagements  took 
place  between  the  Russianaand  republicans.  Suwarrow,  though  com- 
pelled to  retire,  never  suffered  a  defeat ;  and  at  last,  in  October)  seeing 
no  assistance  from  the  Austrians,  passed  the  Rhine^ 

Prince  Charles  having  deemed  it  necessMy,  instead  of  co-op^ratiog 
with  the  Russian  generals,  to  maroh  into  Suabia,  there  had.  to  eneoonter 
the  French  army.  After  various  and  indecisive  operations)  he  was  ia« 
formed  of  the  misfortunes  in  Switzerland,  and  departed  toi^ards  Suwarrow. 
Between  the  army  which  he  left,  and  the  republicans,  repeated  confficle 
took  place,  without  any  important  event ;  and  the  Freoch  repass^  the 
Rhine :  and  thus  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the ocean^again became 
the  boundary  of  the  republic. 

The  departure  of  the  archduke  for  Suabia  was,  by  military  critkaa, 
deemed  unnecessary,  as  a  detachment  might  have  sufficed.  This  move- 
ment,  however,  was  not  imputed  to  an  error  of  tbexsoouBander,  but  to  p^ 
litical  jealousy  of  the  cabinet.  The  event  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  was 
favourable  to  the  allies ;  but  in  SwHzeriand  they  lost  in  the  end  the  ad- 
vantages ef  the  beginnin|: ;  and  beside^  the  causes  and  circumstenoes  of 
thd  discomfiture,  tended  to  break  the  combination  through  which  mily 
they  couM  succeed  agaitlst  France.  Paul,  about  this  time,  poblisbed  a 
manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  to  restore  the  ancient  govemmei^  of 
France,  and  to  replace  all  the  conquests  of.  the  republic  on  the  footing 
which  they  were  on  before  the  war.     If  the  German  princes  would  co- 
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operate  with  liiin»  he  would  etert  his  whole  fltrength  hj  sea  and  land ; 
hut  if  thejr  withheld  their  afeistanee,  he  would  withdraw  his  forces.  ^ 

"While  the  allies  were  thus  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  make  an  im- 
pfesstoa  upon  France,  Britain  undertook  an  expedition  to  detach  the  Ba* 
tavian  republic  from  its  conaesdon  with  the  French ;  and  to  extricate  her 
ancient  ally  from  Uiat  domination  which  she  naturally  supposed  a  great 
pertioa  of  the  inhabilantB  to  bear  only  from  necessity.  The  effnrts  of  oar 
iUttstrious  commafaders,  in  the  two  preceding  years^  had  so  reduced  tile 
maritime  strength  of  France  and  her  dependencies,  that  though  both 
8pain  and  ^e  had  a  great  number  of  ships,  tftey  had  no  efficient  naval 
fevee  i  and  their  harbours,  during  1799,  were  under  a  state  of  blockade. 

Thus  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  maritime  interruption  or  invasion, 
government  determined  to  send  a  powerful  armament  to  Holland.  The 
chief  command  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  York :  the  land  force  was 
to  consist  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  body  of  Russian  aux- 
lyatiea*  On  the  18th  of  August  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie^et  sail  from 
Deal  with  the  first  part  of  the  army,  and  a  fleet  commanded  by  rear-ad* 
imral  Mitch^l,  joining  lord  Dtftican  in  the  north  seas,  on  the  21st  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  coast ;  but  from  weather  extremely  boister* 
ova,  notwithstanding  the  season  of  the  year,  could  not  attempt  to  land  till 
the  27th*  AdmiralMitchel,  with  very  great  skill  and  ability,  covered  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  which  sir  Ralph  superintended  with  equal  intrepidt^ 
ty  and  vigour.  Inspired  by  mutual  confidence,  sameness  of  wish;  and 
a  thorough  reliance  on  the  courage,  professional  knowledge,  and  wisdom 
of  their  respective  leaders,  both  the  army  and  the  navy  acted  with  the 
most,  perfect  ananimity-t  The  enemy  posted  at  the  Helder  had  made 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  our  troops,  but  were  entirely  defeated ;  and 
some  days  afterwards,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  surrendered  to  admi* 
ral  Mitchel.  From  tbid  lime  to  the  13th  of  September,  the  rest  of  the 
British  forces,  together  with  the  Russians,  arrived ;  and  his  royal  high- 
ness having  that  day  jbined  the  army,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  rnetvl  The^- prince  resolved  on  a  general  attack;  and  on  the 
19tb,  advanced  with  his  asmy,  extending  in  four  columns  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  towards  Urn  enemy,  who  were  posted  at  Alkmaer.  The  column 
to  the  extremity  of  the-righVconsisted  chiefly  of  the  Russians,  in  twelve 
battalions,  iftSbited  by  the  seventh  light  dragoons,  and  general  Man- 
nera's  brigades,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Russian  lieutenant-general 
De  Hermann,  and  extended  to  the  sand  hills  on  the  coast  near  the 
famous  Camj^rdown  4  00  which  heights  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  very 
advantageously  posted.  The  second  divi«on,  commanded  by  Keute- 
naint-general  Dundas,  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light 
dragoons,  two  brigades  of  foot  guards,  and  major-general  his  highness 
prince  William's  brigade.  Its  object  was  to  force  die  enemy's  positiott 
at  Walmen-huysen  and  Schoreldam,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  column 
under  lieutenanttgeneval  De  Hermann.  The  third  column,  commanded 
by  heutenant-general  sir  James  Pulteney^  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of 
the  eleventh  light  dragoons,  m^or^gen^ral  Don's  brisade,  and  major- 
general  Coote's  brigade*    This  eolumn  was  iiftended  to  take  possession 

•  8«esUte  papers,  Pwil't  declaration,  September  15th,  O.  S,  1799. 

t  Ja  the  strong  professional  language  of  admiral  Mitchel,  *'ihetj  puUed  heartay 

#  See  the  dake  of  York's  letters  to  Mr.  Dundasi,  London  Gazette,  Sspt  19th. 
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of  Ouds  Carspel  al  the  head  of  the  Lange  djke,  a  great  road  SeaAng  to 
Alkmaer.^  The  fourth  and  lef\  column,  under  the  command  of  lieute* 
nant-general  sir  Ralph  Ahercrombie,  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the 
eighteenth  light  dragoons,  major-general  the  earl  of  Chatham's  bngade, 
major-general  Moore's  brigade,  major-general  the  earl  of  Covan's  bri- 
gade, first  battalion  of  British  grenadiers  of  the  line,  first  battalion  d 
the  light  infantry  of  the  line,  and  the  twenty-third  and  fifVy-fiflh  legimeBtSy 
under  colonel  Macdonald,  and  was  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  od 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  To  the  attainment  oi  tliese  manifold  and  important 
objects,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  presented  themsdves.  To  the 
right,  on  which  side  the  Russians  were  to  advance,  the  country  was  al- 
most covered  with  woods,  especially  near  the  village  of  Bergen,  where 
the  principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  placed.  The  Russians,  advanoiog 
with  an  intrepidity  that  overlooked  the  powerful  resistance  they  were  to 
meet,  were,  by  their  impetuous  courage,  transported  beyond  the  bounds 
of  that  order  which  would  have  insured  safety  and  success^  and,  afler 
a  most  valiant  contest,  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Both 
the  second  and  thirc|  columns  had  also  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
the  deep  ditches  and  canals  by  which  the  scene  of  their  operations  was 
intersected.  The  secoild,  under  general  Dundas,  after  renewing  the  bat- 
tle with  promising  success,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire«  Lieutenant- 
general  sir  James  Pulteney,  with  the  third,  effected  his  object  in  carry- 
ing by  storm  the  post  of  Ouds  Carspel  at  the  head  of  the  Lange  dyke.; 
but  the  disappointment  of  the  right  preventing  our  army  from  profiting 
by  this  advantage,  it  became  expedient  to  withdraw  the  third  ookuim. 
The  same  circumstances  led  to  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  corps  wider 
lieutenant-general  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  had  proceeded  without 
interruption  to  Hoorn,  of  which  city  he  had  taken  possession^  together 
with  its  garrison.  The  whole  of  the  army  returned  to  its  former  position. 
Autumn  1799  was  remarkably  rainy,  and  even  tempestuous;  such 
weather  in  a  country  naturally  so  wet,  and  also  intersected  by  canals  and 
ditches,  for  some  time  suspended  the  operations  of  the  British  army. 
On  the  2d  of  October  the  storm  having  abated,  the  British  army  com- 
menced an  attack  on  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  A  severe  and  ob- 
stinate action  ensued,  which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until  the 
same  hour  at  night.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  army  was  commanded 
by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  centre  division  by  general  Dundas,  and 
the  led  by  major*general  Barrard :  all  of  whom  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  on  this  day  by  their  cool  courage  and  excellent  conduct*! 
The  (first  impression' was  made  on  the  adverse  line»by  the  right  wing  oi 
our  army :  the  next  by  tho  centre ;  and  lastly,  the  left-wing  also  over- 
came all  resistance.  The  enemy  being  entirely  defeated,  retired  in  tli» 
night  from  tlie  positions  which  they  bad  occupied  on  the  Lange  dyke^ 
the  Koe  dyke  at  Bergen,  and  on  the  extensive  range  of  sand  hiUs  be- 
tween this  last  and  Egmont-op-Zee.  On  the  night  after  the  battle, 
the  British  troops  lay  on  their  arms ;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  moved 
forwards,  and  occupied  the  positions  of  Egmont-op-Hoof,  Egmoot-op* 
Zee,  the  Lange  dyke,  Alkmaer,  and  Bergen. 

*  See  the  duke  of  York'g  letter  to  Mr.  I>undas,  London  Gazette  extraordinary, 
September  24tb »  1799. 

t  See  letter  of  the  duke  of  York  to  Mr.  Dundas,  London  Gazette  extraordiDary. 
October  24th,  1799, 
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X  The  enemy'a  force  was  cofafmled  to  be  abont  twenty-five  tbousand 
motif  Df  which  by  far  the  greater  part  were  French.  The  duke  of  York, 
ux^the^aocoiiDt  he  gave  of  the  aetioa  of  the  second  of  October^  bestowed 
warSB  and  liberal  prai«e  on  ^  whole  army  under  his  command*  *^  Un- 
der the  Diviae  Prevideaee,"  says  his  royal  highaess,  ^  this  signal  vie- 
tbfj  <^»tatDecl  over  the  enemy,  is  to  be  ascribed  ta  the  animated  and 
neiseveiing  exertions  which  have  been  at  all  times  the  characteristics  of 
uie  British  soldier,  And  which»  on  no  occasioDt  were  ever  more  eoni* 
nin^  displajred :  or  has  it  often  &llen  to  the  lot  of  any  general  to  ha,ve 
moh  just  caaser-of  acknowledgment  for  distmguished  support  1  cannot 
in  siiJloient  terms  express  the  obhgatioRa  I  owe  to  general  sir  Ralph 
ilbaretombie  and  lieutenant-general  Dundas,  for  the  able  manner  in 
wfcieh  they  conducted  ^eir  respective  coiumns  $  whose  success  is  in  no 
snail  degree  to  be^  attributed  to  their  personal  exertions  and  example : 
the  former  had  two  horses  shot  under  him."  Very  distinguished  praise 
Ifr  also  bestowed  by  his  highness  on  colonel  Macdooald,  lord  Paget,  ma- 
jof«^enera)  Coote,  general  sir  James  Fulteney,  and  many  otiier  ofiicers. 
*tb»  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  exceeded  four  thousand  men  killed, 
stettt  three  hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  many 
tiimbrils.  But  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Briiisb  army  was  dearly  pur* 
chased  by  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.* 
The  exhausted  stale  of  the  troops,  frcm  the  vast  diffieulties  and  fatigues 
tbcgr  had  to  encovnter,  prevented  the  British  commander  fitnp  taking 
tiiat  advantage  of  the  euemy's  retreat,  which,  in  any  other  ceuntryy  and 
under  any  olher  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  consequenoe  of  the 
operations  of  the  2d  of  October.  - 

The  French  general  having  taken  post  at  the  narrow  isdimus  beiwemi 
Boveridc  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  duke  of  York  determined,  if  possible^ 
In  Ibrce  him  from  thence,  before  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
atvaagthening  by  works  the  short  and  very  defenceless  line  which  he 
occt^ned ;  and  to  oblige  him  sdll  further  to  retire,  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  the  re-enforcements  which  he  was  informed  were  upon  their 
OMffoh.  Preparatively,  therefore,  to  a  general  and  forward  movement, 
be  ordered  the  advanced  posts  which  the  army  had  taken  on  the  3d,  in 
ffOBt  of  Alkmaer  and  the  other  places  already  mentioned,  to  be  poshed 
forward ;  which  was  done  accordingly  on  the  4th.  At  first,  tittle  oppo* 
sition  was  shown,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the 
vSlages  of  Schermerhoom,  Archer  Sloot,  Limnen,  Baccum,  and  of  a 
poaitioa  on  the  sand  hills  near  Wyck-op-Zee.  The  column,  consisting  of 
die  Buosian  troops,  ander  the  conmnand  of  major  general  D'Essen,  at* 
tempted  to  gain  a  height  in  front  of  their  intended  advanced  post  at  Bac- 
eHm  which  was  material  to  the  security  of  that  point ;  but  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  sir  Ral^  Aber* 
oiombie  to  move  up  for  the  support  of  that  column  with  the  reserve  of 
his  corps*  Th^  enemy,  on  their  part,  advanced  then-  whole  force :  the 
actios  became  general  along  the  line  from  Limnen  to  the  sea,  and  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  until  night,  when  the  Batavian  and  French 
Army  retired,  leaving  the  British  masters  df  the  field  of  battle.  This 
conflict  was  as  severe  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  fought  since  die  ar- 

•^  Among  the  wounded  was  the  brave  and  accompliahed  marquia  of  Hontley ; 
W90  WW  many  mootha  auffered  very  aei^reiy.  but  at  leaglh  recovered. 
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rival  of  ooi:  troops  in  Holland;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, attended  with  as  great  a  loss.  Of  the  British  600  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  of  the  Russiaas^  not  less  than  1200.  The  loss  of  ^e  enemy 
was  also  veiy.  great,  in  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  which  fell - 
into  our  bands. to  the  number  of  500.  The  post  to  which  the  British 
army  directed  its  march  was  Haerlem;  but  intelligence  was  received 
from  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action,  tbat  the  enemj,  who  had  beea 
just  re-enibrced  by  6000  infantry,  had  strengthened  the  position  of  Be- 
verwick,  and  thrown  up  very  strong  works  in  its  rear ;  aiid  farther,  that 
they  had  stationed  a  large  force  at  Farmirind,  in, an  almost  inaccessible 
position,  covered  by  an  inundated  country ;  the  debouches  from  which 
were  strongly  fortified,  and  in  the  bauds  of  the  enemy ;  and  farther  still, 
that  as  our  army  advanced,  thb  corps  was  placed  in  our  rear.  Informed 
of  all  these  circumstances,  the  British  commander  ni^urally  paused. 
The  obstacles  here  enumerated  might  have  been  overcome  by  the  per- 
severing courage  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  had  not  the  stale  of 
the  weiUher,  the  ruined  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  total  want  of  the 
neoessary  supplies,  .arising  from  the*  above  causes,  presented  additional 
difficulties  which  demanded  the  most  serious  consideration.  From  the 
people,  instead  of  co-operation,  he  experienced  hostility ;  indeed,  if  they 
had  beea  diilposed,  of  which  they  manifested  no  appearance,  fear  of  the 
French  republicans  would  have  impelled  them  to  distress  the  British 
troops.  The  duke  of  York,  therefore,  having  naturally  weighed  the 
situation  in  which  the  army  under  his  command  was  thus  placed,  thought 
it  adviseable,  with  the  concurrence  of  general  Abercrombie  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  the  army,  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  this  advanced 
positioni  and  fall  back  to  Shagenbrug.  There  the  enemy  harassed  our 
line  of  defence  by  daily,  though  partial  attacks ;  the  most  serioud  of 
which  was  made  by  general  Daendels  in  person.  That  general,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  assaulted  the  right  wing  of  the  British  forces,  upon  an 
advanced  post  near  Winckle,  under  the  command  of  prince  William  of 
Gloucester ;  and  with  six  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  en- 
deavoured to  force  this  post  by  every  exertion.  To  resist  this  formidable 
attack,  the  prince  had  only  twelve  hundred  men,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  yet  he  obhged  the  Dutch  general  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  men  killed,  and  one  French  general.  But  general  Daendels 
being  almost  immediately  re-enforced  by  four  thousand  Dutch  troops,  the 
prince  of  Gloucester  was  under  the  necessity  of  falling  back  to  Cohom. 
The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  action  did  not  exceed  three  killed  and 
about  twelve  wounded.  The  prince,  during  the  action,  had  his  horse 
shot  under  biro ;  but  he  received  no  injury  himself,  though  exposed  to 
the  greatest  personal  danger,  under  a  heavy  fire,  being  frequently  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  animating  the  exertions  of  his  troops  by  his  example. 

The  efibrts  of  out  mariner  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  Mitchel,  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  were  continued, 
amidst  these  .transactions  on  land,  with  anabated  activity.  Many  gnn- 
boatSf  and  several  light  ships  of  war,  were  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and 
anatfiack  that,  on  the  11th  of  October,  they  mode  on  the  town  of  Lem- 
mer,  which  had  come  into  our  possession,  as  above  related,  was  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  the  British  sailors  and  marines,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Booder  of  the  Wolverene  bombship. 

On  considering  the  various  obstacles  to  bis  expedition,  the  duke  of 
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York  despatched  his  secretary,  colonel  Brownrigf,  to  London,  in  order  to 
give  a  circoinstantial  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  to 
receive  his  majesty's  farther  instructions.  The  colonel  soon  returned  to 
the  army,  with  orders  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Holland.  Trans- 
ports were  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  works  were  thrown  up  on  the  com- 
manding heights  of  Eeckdown,  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  our  troops. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  a  suspension  of  arms  in  Holland  was  agreed  on 
between  the  captain-general  of  the  £nglish  and  Russian  army,  on  the  one 
part)  and  the  generals  Bnine  and  Daendels  on  the  other.  It  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  parties,  that  all  prisoners  should  be  given  up  on  both  sides^ 
those  on  parole,  as  well  as  others.  It  was  farther  stipulated,  as  the  price 
of  permission  to  the  British  troops  to  re-embark  on  board  their  transports 
without  molestation,  that  eight  thousand  of  the  seamen,  whether  Batavian 
republicans  or  French,  who  were  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  French  government.  The  combined  English  and  Russian  army 
was  to  evacuate  Holland  before  the  end  of  November.  No  time  was 
lost  in  the  embarkation  of  the  British  and  Russian  troops ;  and,  together 
with  these,  a  great  number  of  Dutch  royalists,  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
thousand,  came  to  England.  The  Russians  were  quartered  in  Jersey 
and  €ruenisey« 

The  efforts  of  the  British  nation  in  the  contests  with  the  Batavian  re- 
public, were,  as  usually  in  the  history  of  Britain,  more  successful  at  sea 
than  on  land ;  and  not  only  in  the  northern  sea,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  rich  colony  of  Surinam,  in  which  there  is  so  striking  an  assemblage 
of  luxuriancy  of  soil,  accumulation  of  riches,  and  luxury  of  manners,  was 
added  to  our  colonial  possessions.*  This  Dutch  settlement  voluntarily 
surrendered  August  20th,  to  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  commander  in  chief  of 
his  Anajesty's  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Caribbee 
Islands,  who  conducted  against  it  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  with  troops 
collected  from  Grenada  and  St.  Lucie.  The  principal  articles  of  the 
capitulation  were  nearly  the  same  that,  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  war, 
had  been  granted  to  French  islands.'  The  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  full 
security  to  their  persons,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  the 
immediate  and  entire  possession  of  their  private  property,  whether  on 
shore  or  afloat.  All  ships  of  war,  artillery,  provisions',  and  stores  in  the 
public  magazines  and  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  every  descrip- 
tion, belonging  to  the  public,  were  to  be  given  up  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, in  the  state  they  then  were  ;  regular  lists  being  taken  by  officers 
appointed  for  this  purpose  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  case 
the  colony  of  Surinam  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  it  should  enjoy  every  right 
and  every  commercial  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  troops  then  in  Surinam,  as  well  as  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  different  corps  serving  under  its  present  government, 
should  have  it  in  their  option  to  enter  into  bis  Britannic  majesty's  ser- 
vice, oh  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  appointments  and  pay,  as  the 
rest  of  his  army,  provided  that  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  which  they  would  be  required  to  take. 

The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  the  part  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  bad  undertaken  to  act  in  the  confederation  against  the 

*  See  London  Gtxettc*  October  15th,  1799. 
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French  republic,  caused  a  short  meeting  of  parliament,  at  so  early  m 
season  as  the  month  of  September.     The  object  of  this  eiEtraordinary 
convocation  was  to  pass  a  law  for  extending  the  voluntaiy  service  of  the 
militia,  while  the  regular  forces  were  employed  on  the  expedition ;  and 
also  to  Tote  some  pecuniary  supplies  on  account  of  the  unforeseen  ex« 
penses.     The  projected  bill  respecting  the  militia,  permitted  three-fiAhs 
of  that  body  to  enlist  into  such  corps  of  regulars  as  his  majesty  should 
appoint  \  each  volunteer  to  receive  ten  guineas,  to  serve  in  Europe  only, 
and  to  continue  attached  to  the  corps  in  which  he  first  entered.    If  conw 
panies  (not  less  than  eighty  privates)  should  volunteer  together,  they 
might  continue  to  form  the  same  corps,  and  either  to  be  joined  into  sepa- 
rate battalions,  or  if  their  number  did  not  admit  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, they  were  to  be  attached  to  regular  regiments.     Every  officer  be- 
longing to  such  a  company  of  militia  should  have  temporary  rank  in  the 
regulars  equal  to  that  which  he  bad  before  held ;  if  the  corps  was  re- 
duced, he  should  enjoy  either  half-pay,  or  permanent  military  rank,  and 
full  pay  like  any  military  officer.     Tha  bill,  being  accompanied  with  nu- 
merous regulations  concerning  the  mode  of  its  execution,  underwent  con- 
siderable opposition,  as  tending  to  diminish  by  donative  the  constitu- 
tional and  patriotic  force  of  the  militia,  and  to  increase  the  standing  army 
dependent  on  the  crown.    The  object  of  Mn  Pitt  had  uniformly  been  (his 
opponents  said)  to  extend  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  monarchical 
branch  of  the  constitution  beyond  its  due  and  salutary  bounds.   His  sys- 
tem of  policy,  in  order  to  efiect  this  general  end,  had  been  to  propose 
some  special  or  temporary  evil  to  be  removed,  or  good  to  be  attained, 
from  the  restriction  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  enlargement  of  kingly 
force.     The  pretext  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  was  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy ;  as  if  a  conspiracy,  if  it  had  really  existed,  might  not 
hffve  been  discovered  and  crushed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land. 
The  pretext  for  extending  the  laws  of  treason,  and  controUing  popular 
assemblies,  was  the  existence  of  seditious  meetings  and  rebellious  de- 
sigfM.     The  pretended  causes  had  totally  ceased,  but  the  laws,  so  con- 
ducive to  the  real  purpose  of  ministers,  still  continued.     The  ostensible 
reason  for  alluring  the  militia  to  become  soldiers  was,  to  give  effect  to 
our  military  operations  abroad ;  the  real  intention  was,  at  once  to  increase 
the  standing  army  and  ministerial  patronage.     These  objections,  though 
strongly  urged,  were,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  house,  deemed  futile; 
and  the  bUl  was  passed  into  a  law.     The  supplies  granted  at  present 
amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  millions,  including  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  to  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills.    Bills  were  also  passed 
for  granting  relief  to  West  India  merchants^  and  for  supporting  commer- 
cial credit.    These  were  the  chief  acts  of  this  short  session,  which  lasted 
only  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  till  the  twelAh  of  October. 
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Ultimste  purpofe  of  the  Fi«iic]i  expedition  to  Bgjpi — their  riews  concerning 
India.— Tip  poo  Sultan  recovers  a  considerable  part  of  his  former  streA{|^h — 
forms  a  nev  confederacy  for  driving  the  English  from  Tndia^his  schemes  are 
discovered,  and  he  is  admonished  Uy  the  British  g^remment  to  relinquish  his 
projects—- disregards  the  admonition— British  armies  from  the  tvo  coasts  take 
the  iield — Tippoo  retires  into  Serinf^apatam^f-British  army  storm  that  city^ 
death  of  Tippoo,  and  reduction  of  Mysore— humane  and  wise  policy  of  the  Bri- 
tish governor. — Proceedings  in  Kffypt — situation  of  Bonaparte  after  the  Battle 
of  Aboukir-^ifficuUies  with  which  he  had  to  contend-<-exArcise  his  extrKbtdU 
inu7  (genius— ^military  proj^ress— battle  of  the  pyramtda— lie  addresses  the  pas- 
•sions  and  prejudices  of  the  fif^yptians^he  promises  the  French  will  protect 
them  from  the  lilamalukes — he  professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan  faiths- 
plan  of  Bonaparte  to  amalgamate  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  French — his  undertaking  more-difficult  than  the  undertaking 
of  Ifahomet^^Civil  and  political  administration— his  innovations  are  disregard- 
ed by  many  of  the  Egyptians*— discontenta-«are  quelled— Bonmparte  proposes 
to  march  into  Syria— object  of  this  de8ign--4i)a]9ch  and  progress  of  the  French 
army— Bonaparte  defeats  the  Syrians — captures  Joppa — advances  towards 
Acre — state  and  importance  of  that  fortress— situation — the  French  army  in- 
vests the  city —sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  British  squadron,  arrfVes  at  Jtere-^ 
capturea  a  French  6otil1a^-be  pereeives  the  hnportanoe  of  here  repressing^  the 
progress  of  the  French— his  masterly  view  of  the  aituation  of  afTairs—hts  fint 
purpose  to  inspirit  the  Turks— he  difTusea  moral  energy  into  their  physical 
strength—the  French  effect  breaches  in  the  wall-assau1ts  on  the  town— inspirit- 
ed and  headed  by  the  English,  the  Turks  repel  the  attack— gfartd  assault  by  the 
French—Smith  employs  his  sailors  as  soldiers— efBcactous  effortaand  example 
of  this  heroic  band-^the  French  are  entire^  vanquished— retreat  from  Acre- 
Bonaparte  returns  to  Bgypt— the  Turks  send  an  army  to  Abouki^,  but,  ve  4^- 
feated— measures  of  Bonaparte  for  the  improvement  of  Egypt . 

The  contest  between  the  French  republic  and  Britain  and  her  allies 
was  not  confined  to  Europe  and  the  conterminoos  ocean,  but  extended  in 
a  diagonal  line  to  India  and  its  environs*  The  grand  object  of  the  expe- 
dition from  Tot)lon  was  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time greatness  of  £nglan^.  Among  the  various  Qieasures  pursued,  or 
suggested  for  this  end,  none  seemed  to  the  French  more  efiectual  for  the 
execution  of  their  designs,  than  the  formi^ion  of  alliances  with  the  native 
powers  of  India.  Greatly  as  Tippoo  Sukan  had  been  reduced  in  the  war 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  he  had  not  been  entirely  subdued.  His  am- 
bition, though  so  severely  repressed,  was  not  totally  crushed;  and 
he  still  cherished  hopes  of  ultimately  succeeding  in  its  gratiftoation. 
The  humiliating  conditions  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, inflamed  his  pride  to  resentment  and  reve^,  and  co-*operated 
with  his  love  of  power  to  stimulate  hostility  against  England.  He  watch- 
fully observed  every  circumstance  in  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  of  Europe, 
which  might  be  improved  into  the  means  of  humbling  the  British  power 
in  India.  Like  the  Carthaginians,  after  the  signal  overthrow  that  closed 
their  second  war  with  the  Komans,  though  compelled  to  deliver  hostages, 
to  pay  a  tribute,  to  confine  themselves  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  instead  of  succumbmg  under 
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mitfortune,  he  employed  peiwe  in  pecoyering  his  strength  and  improving 
his  resources.  It  ia  customary  for  the  princes  of  Htndostan,  according 
to  their  factdties  and  views,  to  entertain  different  portions  of  Euhipeaa , 
troops,  for  the  puipose  of  training,  animating,  and  conducting  their  own 
people  in  wars  with  their  neighbours ;  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
different  princea  aixd  states  of  Italy,  enervated  after  a  lapse  of  time,  since 
the  irruption  of  their  ane^to^s  fronr  the  north,  by  a  delicious  climate  and 
exuberant  soil,  were  wont  to  retain  leaders  of  bands,*  with  their  follow* 
ers)  from  the  hardj  ittgions  beyond  the  Alpine  mountains.  Tippoo,  very 
soon  after  the  pa<;iteation  of  1792,  began  to  increase  his  European  mii 
Htacy  establishmenL  AM  European  adventurers,  est>eciaUy  the  French, 
found  ready  admittance  into  his  service,  and  as  much  encouragement  as 
can  be  given  under  a  despodc  form  of  government.  The  common  enmity 
of  the  sultan  and  tins  French  -toihe  British  nation,  formed  a  kind  of  tacit 
alliooce  between  those  two  powers,  and  a  predisposition  to  define  and 
ratify  it  by  express  stipulation,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  viotssitudae^f  Asia  and  of  Europe.  The  ]>reponderating 
power  of  Great  Britain'  at  sea,  cLnd  her  dominion  in  the  east,  by  the 
cea3ioii  of  Mysorean-teiritmy  at  onee  more  extended  and  compacted  than 
ever,  suppressed  the  hostile  emotions  and  intentions  that  burned  within 
the  bosom  of  Tippoo  Sult^O)  though  naturally  daring  and  impetuouf, 
until  the  unparalfeled^  Successes  of  the  tremendous  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  an  the  fouthem  ftt«itieit  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  encouraged  him 
to  take  soiB&stap  to^^arij^  a  formal  confederatiOQ  with  the  French  against 
the  Ekiglish.  The  expanded  ^nius  of  Bonaparte,  seeking  physical  and 
monl  inslmmeots  wherever  'they  could  be  found,  immediately,  in  the 
power  and  hatred  of  Tippoo,  perceived  an  engine  and  springs  which 
aught  be  directed  witft  effect  dgainst  the  commercial  and  maritime  great- 
neas  of  a  nation,-  in  enniity  so  formidable  to  the  French  republic ;  nor 
was  he  slow  in  setlmg  it  in  motion.  Having  corresponded  with  the 
French  general,  TippOo  renewed  his  hopes  and  expectations  of  being 
able>  at  last,  to  effect  the  object  which  he  and  his  father  had  so  often 
attempted  in  vain.  Aware  a(  the  disposition  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
peninsula,  and  desp^iriitg.orprocuring  the  blliance  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahraltas,  he  had  oacried  his  plana  of  alliance  to  more  distant  powers, 
and  projected  an  invasion  from  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and 
Cabul^  extensin^e  and  populous  countries  situated  between  the  river  Indus 
and  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  between  the  eastern 
confines  of  ^Persia,  and  great  Bucharia  or  the  country  of  the  Usbeck 
Tartars;  including,  besides,  Lahore,  and  the  celebrated  province  of 
Cachemire,  arid  governed  by  Zemaon  Shah,  a  prince  of  great  abiltties.t 
In  the  mean  time,  Tippoo,  while  augmenting  his  whole  army,  laboured 
to  increase  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan,  though  the  ally  of  the 
English.  A  scheme  was  concerted  between  the  sultan  and  certain  French 
officers,  for  gradually  raising  the  European  force  in  the* army  of  that  prince 
above  his  control,  and  for  bringing  over  to  the  side  of  the  Mysoreans, 
this  force,  together  with  as,  many  of  the  native  troops  as  might  be  in- 
duced, according  to  the  manner  of  the  Asiatics,  to  join  the  party  prevail- 
ing at  the  moment'  The  natural  indolence  of  eastern  sovereigns,  acting 
in  every  thing  by  delegation,  and  the  mode  of  subsisting  the  army  by 

*  Condottieri.  f  Annual  Rq^ister,  1799. 
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allotments  of  latd,  and  not  by  the  dislmm^ment  ef  monej  from  a  trea- 
sury imder  their  own  inspecticm,  conspired  toifaeiHtate  conspiracy;  imd 
above  10^000  Eoropeaos,  French,  and.  others,  weep  ineotporated,  and 
b^;aQ  to  take  the  lead  in  the  army  of  the  ^zam,  whea  this  circai»staiaee 
¥Pas  discovered  to  lord  Hobart,  governor  of  Madms,  by  coleoelHaicbt, 
an  officer  commanding  the  military  fwce  in  one  of  Ae  O0mpafty'»  esta- 
blishments, in  the  noith-westam  parts  of  ti^  ptesideno^  of  Madras.  In 
the  mean  time,  two  events  happened,  Which  contributeA  to  disconcert 
the  schemes  of  the  confederacy  between  Tipped  and  the  Frenoharms, 
against  the  British  power  in  India.  The disnuaston  of  thePrench  fac- 
tion from  the  Nizam's  army>  was  happily  acoam|i|iriied  at  Hydrabad, 
and  a  new  subsidiary  treaty  ratified  with  that  pluiiCe:;  and  a  decisive  and 
glorious  victory  had  been  obtained  by  the  English  over  a  French  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt.   '  .«».-.. 

The  governor-general  had  discovered  the  mssibinations  of  Tlj^o,  and 
notified  to  the  sultan  that  he  was  acquainted  with  his  intereoume  with 
the  French  nation.  He  mentjoned  the  succesi  of^the  Bcilish  fleet  against 
the  French  in  Egypt,  'the  revival  of  our  defensive  alliance  wift  tl^  Ni- 
zam, and  the  destructioa  of  the  French  influefice  ia  the  Decan ;  he  far- 
ther intimated  the  military  pceparations  of  the  British  on  both  confrts,  and 
he  admomshed  him  of  the  danger  which  wonld  adcrue  from  proceeding 
in  his  hostile  schemes.  Tippoo  professed  to  n^^afe^  but  was  reafly 
persevering  in  warlike  preparations.  The^goveiSior^nenil  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  preserve  peace»  but  finding  his  eEy)e9.vouis.inMrai}iiig, 
determined  to  commence  the  war  as  efiectually  as  possible.^  Lord 
Moraington  ordered  two  armies  from  ihe  coasts  of  Matabar  and  Coro- 
maudel,  cdmroanded  respectively  by  generals  Stewartted  Hanist  to  meet 
in  Mysore.  The  Nizam^s  army  took  the  field,  aa<^  I9adis  (he  proper  dis- 
positions for  forming  a  junction  with  that  of*Madn^ :  0Us  array  conshited 
of  six  thousand  native  forces,  nearly  an  eqpak«nurober  of  the  company'! 
troops,  subsidized  by  his  highness,  and  a  ^reat  bPbdy  of  cavalry ;  it  then 
joined  that  of  Madras  ander  major-general  Harris,  About  twent/ffour 
thousand  strong,  which  entered  the  Mysore'«0antry  oir the  fifth  of  May, 
with  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Seringapatitroe  In  tile  mean  time, 
the  Malabar  army,  equipped  and  put  in  mtHioQ  with  «quab  promptitude 
and  judgment  under  general  Stewart,  on  the  1st  of  EedriniiV'  'tnarohed 
from  Cannanore,  and  ascended  the  Ghauts  omthe<i^5th^  his  army  v^as 
divided  into  four  different  corps^  and  these  moved  sm^c^ssively  into  such 
a  situation  as  might  enable  him  to  form  the  earU^t  pos^ble  ji^ction  with 
the  principal  army :  with  tho  same  view  he  occupied  a  post  at^l^edaseer, 
near  to  which4here  is  a  high  hill  that  Cjsmmands  a-vieiY  ^f  the*  Mysore, 
almest  to  the  environs  of  Seringapatam  ;t  hence  i>>n  tr(K>pe  beheld  the 
enemy's  encampment,  and  perceived  that  they  were  ia  mdtibn ;  but  their 
movements  were  so  well  concetded  (March  5th)  by  the  woodiness  of  the 
country,  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  imposuble  to 
ascertain  their  object ;  nor  was  it  discovered,  until  they  had  penetrated  a 
considerable  way  into  the  jungles,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  our 
lines,  which  happened  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  the  7th. 
The  enemy  pierced  through  the  jungles  with  such  secrecy  and  expedition, 
that  they  attacked  our  front  and  rear  almost  at  the  same  instant.    This 

•  DespstohcB  of  lord  Moniiagton  to  the  comptny.       f  Annaal  Kegister,  1790. 
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despatch  prevented  more  than  tbr^  of  the  Bomhaj  corps  being  engaged ; 
8S  the  fourth,  which  was  posted  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  rear,  was 
unahle  to  fonn  a  junction,  from  the  enemy  having  posted  themselves 
between  them  and  Seedaseer  :  the  coromuniciUion  was  completely  oh- 
stnicled  by  a  coliinm  which,  aacording  to  the  reports  of  prisoners,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Baber 
Jong.  The  brigade  was  on  every  side  completely  surrounded,  and  had 
to  ccmteiid  against  a  vast  dispaiity  «f  numbers*  General  Stewart,  in- 
formed of  the  danger  of  this  coi^^  marehed  to  their  assistance  with  the 
flank  companies  of  his  nuLJesty's  75th  regiment,  and  the  whole  of  the 
77th.*  Attacking  the  enemy,  he,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  gained 
a  victory^  which  enabled  -him  to  eflfect  a  junction  with  the  main  army. 
Tippoo  now  took  r^ge  in  hts  metpopolis,,  which  the  British  troops  ad- 
vanced to  besiege.  Their  batteries  being  erected,  the  artillery  began  to 
plaj,  and  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  Jiay,  so, much  destroyed  the 
waUs  against  which  they  w«re  directed,  that  the  arrangement  was  made 
for  assaulting  the  place  next  dpy,  ^hen,  the  breach  was  reported  practi- 
cable. The  troops  which  were  intended  to  be  employed,  w^re  stationed 
in  the  trenches  early  on  the  momi^g^of  the  4th,  that  no  extraordinary 
movement  might  lead  the  enemy, tp  expect  the  assault,  which  general 
Harris  determined  should  he  made,  in,  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  time 
best  cakulated  to  ensure  snacess,  for  thtir  troops  would  then  be  least 
prepaivd  for  making  appositioB.  At  oqp  o'clock,  the  troops  moved  from 
the  treneheSf  crossed  the  locky  bed  of  the  Cavary,*  under  an  extreme 
heavy  ftftt  passed  the  glaets  an^  ditc^  .and  ascended  the  breaches  in 
the  /ouMs  Itrm^  and  rampart «C the  fort;  surmounted  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  and  were  completely  successful. 
Tippoo  defeiuled  himself  to  the  last  wiika  courage  and  ability  worthy  of 
his  former  fame :  he  made  aataad  at.poft  after  post,  till  at  last  driven  to 
his  palace,  he  fell  among  cs^jIb  ^f  his  brave  defenders.  His  body  was 
found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  and  &ilerred  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank  in  the  Biauaoleum  of  hm  father**  ^hus  fell  that  bold,  enterprising, 
and  able  barbarian,  and  with  ifmi  the  house  of  Hyder,  which,  though 
low  in  its  origin,  was  ennobled,  by  its  e}q>loits,  splendid  in  its  progress, 
and  great  even  in  its  fall :  it  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  the  fami- 
lies or  dynasties  that  have  evet  appeared  in  such  quick  succession  in 
Hindostan,  by  a  more  exten^ve  cultivatian  and  application  of  European 
arts  and  arms,  than  had  been  known  before  in  the  dominions  of  any  na- 
tive power  of  Asia.  On  the  reductkin  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  excision 
of  T^oo,  lord  Momingtoa  resolved  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
might  estaUish  the  British 'infloenee  and  authority  in  the  subdued  coun- 
try. Commissioners,  ap|K>inted  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  also  in 
behalf  of  the  Nizam,  on  the  24th  of  June,  promulgated  a  scheme  of 
partition  and  settlement :  the  capital,  with  its  fortress,  and  the  island  in 
which  it  is  situated,  with  some  extensive  districts,  including  Mangalore 
and  a  very  considerable  extent  of  sea  coast,  were  allotted  to  the  English : ' 
a  large  porlioawad  assigned  to  the  Nizam ;  and  a  separate  territory  was 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Mihissour,  Maha  Rajah  Eishennai  Wud- 


•  *  AiiAfui  I^g^er,  1799,  chip.  iv. 
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diar,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  nyklis*  of  Mysore,  whose  throne  had 
been  aeised  by  Hyd^r  Ally.  The  soo^  of  Tippob  were  taken  into  the 
pfeteotion  of  the  English^ 

The  ability  of  Bonaparte,  powerfuT  as  it  was,  could  not  effect  erery 
object  through  means  remote  from  his  own  energy;  yet  where  he  was 
placed  himself,  he  displayed  an  tetonishiag  combination  of  tafeots.     We 
left  this  extraordinary  perscmage  landed  N^gypt,  and)  by  the  terrible  cKs* 
comfiture  of  his  fleet,  apparently*- 'cat > ^tf  fron>all  intercourse  wiHi  his 
ceuntry*     It  was  not  with  manmluicbs  ^d 'Arabs  alone  that  the  French 
general  had  to  contend,  but  with ' the  <^1ilinale,  endemical  distempers,  atid 
the  usual  perfidy  of  barbaHans,  united 'with  Uie  malignity  of  a  prond  and 
iflfl^eral  superstition.     But  thei^  ciroomstkinces  served  only  to  exercise 
the  elastictty  of  ^nius  and  heroimft  In^d  by  difficulty  and  danger.     Bo* 
naparte  examined  into  the  r^sources^  parties,  sect%  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  dispontions  of  the  people  in  the  oonntryirherehi  he  was  arrived.  The 
chief  mthtary  force  in  Egypt  consisted  of  the  mamalukes :  besides 
these^  there  were  in  Egypt  a  great  number  of  ArabS)  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Copts  (who  were  christians  and  the  fiesbendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians). 
Hie  own  force  now  consisted  cf^bmA  forty  thoillsand  soldiers,  wiUi  a  con** 
sideraMe  numl>er  of  transports  and  ISome  of  the  sailers.     His  first  object 
wae  to  manifest  his  force  to  procure  arfiim  fboting  in  the  country;  and 
afterwards,  to  extend  his  power  as  much  ae'^seible  by  his  moral  artille- 
ry.^    He  took  Alexandrfa  by  stormit  a^  ^ooil  after  received  the  sub* 
mission  of  Rosette  and  Damietta.     To  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  he  published  a  declarattoa,  purporting  that  the  French  isrere  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  grand  aignior  >  that  they  were  cOme  to  chastise 
the  beys,  and  would  pay  erery  resp^t  to  the  'Porkish  laws  and  refigioit ; 
providle  and  convey  regularly  the  due  trrbote  to  the  Sublime  Porte.     Hav* 
ing  secured  his  acquisitions  dnthe-ooasl^  -he  marehed  towards  Cairo,  de- 
fended by  Murad  bey,  a  distinguished  Chief  of  th^  mamalukes,  who  were 
in  great  force,  to  the  number,  it  ha^*been  Add,  of  twenty  thousand,  but 
iniiolly  doroposed  of  cavalry.    The  mamalnkes  made  sev^mil  brave  but 
inefl^toal  charges  on  the  French,  who  had  only  ififentiy.     At  Cairo, 
Murad  bey  assembled  all  his  fbrcesrand  advanced  into  that  vast  plain 
where  stand  the  pjrramtds.     He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nomeroos  army, 
commanded  under  him  by  three  inferior  beys,  all  men  of  determined 
bravery,  but  used,  like  their  soklierB,  to  fight  only  on  horseback :  they 
were  dl  mounted  od  the  finest  horses,  provided  with  the'  most  splendid 
arms,  and,  akmg  with  -Uiese^  rich  purses  of  goM :  It  being  the  custom  of 
the  mamalukes  to  carry  along  with  them  What  they  deem  most  valuable. 
Being  excellent  horsemen,  wett  acquatnted  with  the  defiles  and  contour 
of  the  country,  and  of  intrejpdd  courage  and  reaelution,  though  barbariane, 
they  were  no  contemptible  enemies.    They  attacked  the  French  with 
much  courage  and  impetuosity,  endeavouring  to  surround  them,  or  at 
least  to  make  an  impression  upon  their  flanks  and  i^ar ;  but  were  o^ery 
where  repulsed  with  such  elanghter  that  they  were  compiled  to  fly  on  alt 
sides,  leaving  two  thousand  killed  or  wounded  on  the  ifleld :  an  intiehch- 
ment  which  they  threw  up  to  protect  their  camp,  was  carried,  together 

■ 

•  Annual  Itegistcr,  1798,  chap. x.  and  17^,  chap.  v. 

f  To  the  vanquisher  of  the  Aiistmn  host,  this  was  anincons'tlcrableachavc- 
mcDL    See  air  Kobert  Wilson,  p.  17. 
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with  fifty  pieces  of  canooD  that  defended  it,  Aad  all  their  baggage :  man^ 
of  the  beys  were  killed  or  wounded.  Cairo,  evactiatecl  in  the  night,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  the  next  roorning.*  Thus  establidh- 
ed,  Bonaparte  prepared  bis  conciliatory  projects;  he  first  considered  the 
most  generally  prevalent  afiections  of  the  people  with  whoih  he  had  now 
to  deal.  The  predominant  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  rcli* 
gioofi  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  a  jealousy  and  iniUgnation  against  a-' 
ny  degjt^e  of  familiarity  with  their  women*  Bonaparte,  therefore,  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  instruct  and  caution  his  army  on  these  two  important 
and  delicate  subjects:  he  explained  to  them  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Mahomcdan  creed ;  exhorted  them  to  shw  ih^  same  respect  to  its 
ceremonials  as  to  those  of  the  popish  faith  :  and  inculcated  universal  to- 
leration, according  to  the  example  of  the  Roman  legions.  He  farther 
enjoined  abstinence  from  pillage,  as  enriching  only  a  few,  bpt  dishonour- 
ing the  whole  army.  Having  thus  cautioned  his  soldiers,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  prejudices  and  sufierings  of  the  Egyptian  people  ;  they 
bad  long  languished  undar  the  tyranny  of  the  beys ;  Frenchnieo  would 
vindicate  their  natural  rights,  protect  th^ir  propeHy,  and  promote  their 
religion.  All  men  (he  said)  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  understano- 
iNG,  INGENUITY,  and  SCIENCE,  ^ono  make  a  difference  between  them ; 
and  what  wisdom,  what  talents,  what  virtues  distinguish  the  maroalukes, 
that  they  ^ould  have  exclusively,  all  that  renders  life  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant ?  is  there  a  beautiful  woman  ?  she  belongs  to  the  mamalukes.  Is 
there  a  handsome  slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  fine  house  ?  they  belong  to  the 
mamalukes.  AU  the  Egyptians  are  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  pla- 
ces :  the  wisest,  most  enhghtened,  and  most  virtuous,  will  govern,  and 
the  people  will  be  happy.  You  had  once  great  cities,  large  canab,  much 
trade ;  who  baa  destroyed  them  but  the,  avarice,  injustice,  and  tyranny  of 
the  mamalukes.  Thus  persuadiqg,  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian 
democracy,  that,  through  France,  they  would  be  emancipated  from  aris- 
tocratical  tjnranny,  and  the  ancient  splendour  and  glory  of  £gypt  restor- 
ed ;  he  stimulated  love  of  independence,  patriotism,  and  pride,  to  co-op« 
erate  with  his  efforts.  The  astonishing  versatility  of  this  extraordinary 
man  c^plied  itself  to  their  rehgious  prejudices,  not  only  to  protection, 
but  by  pretending  to  coincidence  of  opinion :  he  insinuated  that  he  was 
actually  and  expressly  commissioned  by  the  prophet  to  resist,  repel,  and 
overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  beys,  to  reform  certain  errors  and  abuses, 
and  to  promote  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  the  great  ends  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion.  He  also  adopted  the  figurative  and  proverbial  language  of 
eastern  countries.  By  these  means  he  extended  his  influence,  not  only 
through  Egypt,  but  through  Arabia,  Syria,  and  more  northern  parts  of  A*- 
siatic  Turkey.  The  ta#k  undertaken  by  Bonaparte,  to  amalgamate  the 
pcf^udicea  of  the  Mahomedans,  with  the  pretensions  of  the  French,  was 
difficult  Inmost  beyond  example,  and  even  more  arduous  than  the  project 
of  Mahomet :  the  plan  pursued  by  Mahomet  was  great,  but  simple ;  the 
spirit  of  it  was  terror ;  the  instruments,  or  moans  of  execution,  ^verc 
great  and  simple  also-;--6od,  war,  and  fate.  It  was  a  more  complicntcd 
^d  a  nicer  undertaking  to  mingle  terror  with  reasoning,  the  rights  of 
man^with  the  privileges  or  rather  prerogatives  of  mussulmen,  and  (he 
submission  of  the  followers,  to  strangers,  at  best  only  dubious  friends  to 

*  See  Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1798,  p.  150. 
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tlie  prophet  To  accomplish  that  design,  Bonaparte  made  presents  to 
-Turfts,  Copts,  Greeks,  ami  Arabs.  He  patronized  strict  justice  between 
man  and  man ;  he  gave  free  passage  and  protection  to  the  pilgrims  going 
tojind  fromlMLecca ;  and  encouraged  all  kinds  of  commerce.  He  found  a 
number  of  predial  slaves,  Whom  be  encouraged  to  industry,  by  giving  them 
lands^to  be  ciiltK^ated  on  their  own  account.  He  gave  equal  right  of  in- 
heritance to  stKihe  children  of  (he  same  parents.  He  impr<)ved  the  con- 
dition of  women,  bf  giving  &em  a  certain  portion  of  the  goods  of  their 
hasbands  at  their  decease^'  ani  the  right  of  disposing  of  such  property. 
He  .encouraged  marriage  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  and 
endeavoured  tt  restrain  polygamy.  He  established  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  French;  Copts,  and  Arabs,  in  Fteneh,  Arabic, 
geography,  and  matheaiitics.  He  was  a  friend  to  shows,  festivals, 
games,  and  other  diversions;  in  aU  which  he  wished  the  French  and  the 
natives  to  mingle  together ;  and  he  submitted  as  a  problem  to  the  insti- 
tute by  what  musical  instruments  and  airs  the  minds  of  these  last  might 
be  the  lAore  readily  and  eflectualiy  impressed,  through  the  power  of  mu- 
sic :  by  his  orders,  issued  about  the  middle  of  ScpteHnber,  a  genera^  as- 
sembly was  to  bo  held  on  or  before  the  12th  of  October,  of  all  the  nota- 
bles throughout  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  Egypt  is  divided. 
Deputations  from  each  of  these  provirrftes  were  to  form  a  general  coun- 
cil, or  divan  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  at  the' capital  Grand  Cairo. 
These  innovations  however  wele  at  length  ditoovered  to  be  cotitniry  to 
the  koran,  and  caused^'  several  iosurrections ;  but  they  w#rc  speedily 
quelled ;  and  the  Frencli  were  masters  of  all  Lower,  and  a  great  part  of 
Upper  Egypt.*  The  Turics  had  now  entered  into  an  alliance  o£^nsrve 
and  defensive  with  Russia,  and  vfldTe  the  declared  enemies  of  France. 
Informed  of  the  hostile  intentioa  of  the  Ottomans,  Bonaparte  concluded 
that  a  combined  operation  woald  take  place  against  the  French,  in  an 
expedition  from  Syria,  and  an  attack  by  sea.  Ghezzar  Oglou,  the  ba- 
shaw of  St  John  d^Acre,  had  giv^n.a  kind  reception  to  Ibrahim  bey, 
with  about  a  thousand  m'amalukes,  aAer  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt 
into  Syria;  he  himself  had 'assembled  a  very  considerable  force.  The 
bashaw  of  Damascus  was  also  in  motibn ;  and  ifiultitudes  of  Arabs  ap- 
peared ready  to  join  the  enemies  of  the  French,  if  likely  to  prevail.  The 
collection  of  an  army  in  Egypt,  or  bn  its  confines,  Bonaparte  ^>pre- 
bended  wOuM  revive  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  overturn  an  au- 
thority not  yet  condnned  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  abatement  of  prejudice, 
or  the  change  of  habit ;  he  therefore  deterd^ned  to  anticipate  the  expect* 
ed  attack,  and  make  dispositions  for  marching  into  Syria ;  but,  before  be 
began  hostilities,  he  professed  to  seek  satisfaction  first  by  eonctiiatory 
methods.  He  despatched  an  envoy  with  a  Tetter  to  Ghezear,  assuring 
him  that  the  Flinch  nation  was  desirous  to  live  at  peace,  and  preserve 
friendship  with  the  grand  signior ;  but  he  insisted  that  Ghezzar  should 
dismiss  Ibrahim  with  his  mamalukes.  Ghezzar,  who,  in  his  military 
preparations,  had  acted  by  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  made  no  answer  to 
this  letter  from  B<maparte,  but  sent  baclc  the  officer  who  carried  it,  and 
put  the  French  at  Acre  into  irons^f  Bonaperte  therefore  procelMled  tn 
his  preparations,  including  various  political  precautions.  The  force  of 
the  army  destined  for  this  expedititm  amounted  to  above  twelve  thousand 

*  See  DcnOQ,  vol.  ii.  f  See  Annual  Begister  for  1799^  p.  31. 
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men.*    The  obstacles  to  be  e&countered  in  the  passage  of  the  desQ;rt  did 
not  admit  of  heavy  artillery  being  transported  by  land ;  the  ordnance 
that  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  of  Alexandria  wa^  put  on  board 
three  frigates^  which  were  to  cruise  off  Jafia,  and  to  maintain  a  commu- 
nication with  the  army.     Camels  and  tnules  were  provided  with  extraor- 
dinary expedition  at  Cairo,  for  carrying  the  light  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  of  which  the  most  bulky,  as  well  as  most  necess^jy  arti- 
cloy  was  water.     The  army  was  parted  into  four  divisions,  under  generals 
Eleber,  Regnier,  Bon,  and  Lannas ;  the  cavalry  was  commanded  by 
general  Murat,  the  artillery  by  gener^  Domnartin,  and  the  engineers  by 
general  ChaflferelL     A  junction  was  formed,  February  4th,  1799,  be- 
tween the  division  of  Eleber  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Regnier,  under 
the  command  of  general  Grange,  at  Cathick ;  from  whence  they  proceed- 
ed to  Larissa,  otherwise  called  Bi  Arisch,  a  village  pleasantly -situated 
on  the  river  Peneus,  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  as  well  as  of 
mosques  for  the  votaries  of  the  Ma^omedan  religion.     Bonaparte^  order- 
ed one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle  to  be  cannonaded,  and  the  breach  being 
opened,  be  summoned  the  place  to  surrender :  the  garrison  was  compos- 
ed of  Amauts  and  Maugrabins,  all  rude  barbarians,  without  leaders,  and 
liniiiformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war  that  are  acknowledged  by  civi- 
lised nations :  their  answer  was,  that  they  were  willing  to  come  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  as  it  was  their  wish  to  go  to  Acre.     Bonaparte 
fHTOfeseed  himself  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  he  therefore 
delayed  the  assault  ;t  aod^  on  the  21st  of  February,  the  garrison  surren- 
dered on  eoudition  of  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Baydat  near  the  desert. 
On  the  24th  of  February  the  army  arrived  at  Kan  Jounesse,  the  first  vil- 
lage of  Palestine  beyond  the  4e8ert :  they  now  reached  the  cultivated 
plain  of  Gaza ;  and  n%xt  day  they  marched  against  the  city.    The  Asiatics, 
mider  Abdallah  bashaw,  first  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  eva- 
cuated the  town.  At  Gaz^  the  republicans  found  a  considerable  supply  of 
provisions  and  milit^  gtores.     On  the  21st  of  March,  the  main  army  of 
the  French  began* U>  nwve  towards  Jaifa  (the  ancient  Joppa,)  a  seaport 
in  Palestine,  i>et ween  which  and  Damietta,  along  the  coast,  the  whole  is 
desert  and  wild*     This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  without  a  ditch,  and 
defanded  by  strong  towers  provided  with  cannon.     Trenches  were  open- 
ed, batteries  were  erected,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the 
wall :  notwithstanding  two  desperate  sorties,  and  every  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison,  about  4000  strong,  the  principal  tower  was  taken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  brave  defenders  put  to  aeatli ;  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  of  striking  terror  into  other  parts,  of  Palestine,  and  wherever  Bo- 
naparte might  direct  his  march.  About  tluee  hundred  Egyptians  who  es- 
caped from  the  assault,  were  sent  back  into  Egypt,  and  restored  to  their 
families.     The  French  found  in  the  towers  of  Jaffa,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  twenty  siege  pieces,  either  iron  or  brass.     Having  taken  pos- 
session of  Jaffa,  he  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  spared :  in  the 
harbour  he  found  fifteen  small  trading  vessels.     Having  formed  a  divan, 
consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  Turks  in  the  place,  Bonaparte  took 
the  necessary  measures  for  restoring  it  to  a  state  of  defence,  and  also 

*  Division  of  Klebei*  3,349,  division  of  Bon  3,449,  division  of  Lannes  3,924,  di- 
visi4>n  of  Regnier  2,160;  cavalry  800,  engineers  340,  artillery  1,385,  guides  for 
the  infantry  and  cavalr)-  400,  dromedaries  88.    See  Berthier's  Narrative. 

t  See  Bertbier*s  Narrative. 
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established  a  hospital.  Jafia  was  to  the  trmj  a  place  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  it  became  the  enlrepot  of  every  thing  that  wa«  aent  to  them 
from  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  From  Jaffa,  Bonaparte  again  wrote  to 
Ghezzar  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  March :  therein  he  avowed  his  firiend- 
\y  intentions  towards  the  Turks  aiid  Syrians ;  but  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  marcli  against  Acre,  unless  the  bashaw  should  hecocoetlis- 
posed  (or  peace.  To  this  menace  Ghezzar  returned  the  following  ver* 
bal  answer :  '*  I  have  not  written  to  you,  because  I  am  resolved  lo  hold 
no  communication  with  you :  yon  may  march  against  Acre  when  you 
please :  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  and  will  bury  myself  in  the  nuaa  of 
the  place,  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  your  hands. "  On  receiving  this  aa- 
swer,  Bonaparte  proceeded  towards  Acre* 

The  city  of  Acre,  called  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  because  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  defended  against  the  Saracens, 
is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Phoenician  coasts,  on  the 
<:onfines  of  Palestine.  After  being  wrested  from  the  christians  by  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  crusaders  ;  and  after- 
wards captured  by  Saladin  ;  it- was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  romantic 
valour  of  Richard  I.,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  held  it 
about  one  hundred  years  with  great  bravery :  but  a  dispute  coneersing 
the  possession  of  it  among  the  Christians  diemsehres,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  to  reduce  it  again  under  the  Ottoman  yoke ;  and  it  has  since 
continued  dependent  on  the  Turks.*    - 

Acre  is  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  spacioua-  and  fertile 
plain ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  a  large 
bay,  which  extends  from  the  city  to  mouat  Carmel.  So  frequently  the 
object  of  contention,  it  was  by  its  successive  possessors  more  strongly 
fortified  than  cities  have  generally  been  under  those  desultory  and  bar- 
barous warriors.  On  the  ISth  of  March,  late  in  the  evening,  the  Freach 
army  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  ef  ^cre,  which  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  1500  fathoms  from  ihe  fortress :  .4he  fiver  runs  through  a 
very  marshy  ground.  Bonaparte  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt 
so  perilous  a  passage  during  the  night,  and  the-  more  so  as  the  ene- 
my had  pushed  forward  riflemen  in  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  Hie  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  night -was  en^ployed  in  oonstructii^  a  bridj^e ;  on 
the  18th,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  army  passed  over.f  Bonaparte  that 
day  ascended  an  eminence  that  commands  a  view  of  St.  Jean  dPAcre,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile :  he  ordered  his  troops  to  attack  the  Syrians, 
drawn  up  in  gardens  that  environed  the  town,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
\^  tire  within  the  fortress :  the  republican  army  was  encamped  upon  an  in- 
\  sulated  eminence  that  runs  near  to,  and  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  which 

extends  as  far  as  Cape  Blanc,  about  a  league  and  a'  half  to  the  north- 
ward, commanding  to  the  east  a  plain  about  a  league  and  three  quarters 
in  length,  terminated  by  the  mountains  that  he  between  Acre  and  Jordan. 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Danes,  deacendants  from  the  christian  cnisad* 
ers,  wrested  Acre  from  the  Turks :  and  in  one  age  Faccanlanio,  an. able  and  emi* 
nent  chief,  becoming:  connected  Mrith  the  Tuscan  princes  of  Medici,  introduced 
various  improveinents  in  the  arts  and  literature;  but,  after  his  death.  Acre  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  overwhelmed,  like  their  other  dominions, 
by  Turkish  barbarism. 
'i  See  Berthicr's  Narrative. 
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The  French  had  seized  magazines  at  CaiiFa  and  adjacent  villages  which 
were  much  wanted  for  the  sustenanco  of  the  army.  Having  employed 
the  19th  in  reconnoitrmg  the  fortress,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  attack  the 
front  of  the  salient  angle,"  at  the  eastward  of  the  town  :  do  intelligence 
had  yet  arrived  of  the  siege  artillery  that  was  sent  hy  sea.  On  the  20thy 
the  trenches  were  opened  at  about  150  fathoms  from  the  fortress,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  garden,  and  ditches  of  the  old  town,  and  of 
an  aqueduct  that  unites  with  the  glacis  of  the  town :  posts  were  stationed 
to  blockade  the  placoi  so  as  to  keep  the  Syrians  withia  their  walls,  and 
to  reptilse  them  with  advantage  and  effect,  in  case  they  should  attempt  a 
sortie.  In  defending  the  ibrtress,  Ghezzar  w^  to  be  supported  by  an 
army  which  was  to  march  from  Damascus ;  and  the  combined  operation 
of  these  forces  from  Syria,  was  to  be  favoured  by  a  diversion,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  by  Mourad  bey,  who,  though  compeHed  to  retreat  be^ 
fore  the  French,  was  yet  in  considerable  strengthy  and  would  be  joined 
by  bodies  of  Arabs. 

To  direct  and  assist  the  execution  of  this  plan,  sir  Sidney  Smith  hast- 
ened to  Acre.  This  distinguished  officer  had  leA  Portsmouth  the  pre« 
ceding  autumn,  and  was  now  commandev  of  the  British  naval  force  in  the 
Archipelago,  consisting  of  the  Tigre  of  80  guns,  the  Theseus  of  74  guns, 
and  the  Alliance  of  20  guns.  Informed  of  the  first  movements  of  Bo« 
naparte,  he  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  bombarding  Alexandria,  but 
found  that  without  tro{>pe  he  could  do  tfie  enemy  no  eflbctual  injuiy  in 
that  city.  Finding  that  Bonaparte  had  marched  to  Syria,  he  hastened  to 
Acre,  to  concert  with  the  Turkish  govenior  the  plan  of  defence  :  he  ar- 
rived two  days  before  the  French  army.  On  the  16th,  an  achievement>of 
the  commodore  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  defensive  preparations: 
he  chased  and  captured  off  the  cape  of  Carmel  Xhe  whole  French  flo- 
tilla, under  the  commaiid  of  Eydoun,  chief  of  division,  laden  with  heavy 
cannon,  ammuniiion,  platforms,  and  other  articles  oecesaary  for  Bona- 
parte's army  to  undertake  the  siege*  This  artillery,  consisting  of  forty- 
four  pieces,  was  immediately  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre,  against 
the  line  and  batteries  of  iho  enemy,  as  well  as  on  the  gun  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  military  and  navel  skill, 
clearly  and  fully  comprehended  the  exact  situation  in  whioh  he  was 
placed,  and  the  characters  on  which  he  was* to  act.  The  adherence  of 
the  Asiatics,  either  to  oncside  or  the  other,  wt>uld,  he  saw,  depend  on 
events  :  if  Bonaparte,  after  such  signal  successes  in  £gypt,  were  to  con- 
tinue in  his  course  of  advancing  conquest,  the  Asiatics,  deeming  him  in- 
vincible, would  desist  from  farther  opposition,  and  maey  of  them  would 
even  join  the  French  invaders,  in  the  hopes  of  plunder.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  repelled,  the  Asiatics  would  unite  with  their  efbraged  Ma* 
homedan  brethren  in  harassing  and. annoying  the  stibduer  of  musselmen. 
The  physical  force  of  the  Syrians,  and  their  auxiliaries  from  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  was  very  considerable  ;  but  their  intellectual  and  moral  energies 
were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  French.  Both  France  and  Britain  knew 
well,  from  the  experience  of  India,  tliat  Mahomedan  valour,  directed^ 
methodized,  and  fortified  by  Christian  genius  and  skill,  formed  very  e& 
fkaciouB  troops.  Smith  was  fully  convinced  that  the  soldiers  of  western 
Asia  were  naturally  as  brave  as  those  of  eastern ;  and  considered 
how  their  courage  and  prowess  could  be  most  speedily  animated  and  di- 
rected to  effectual  action.    The  time  did  not  B^tait  of  that  regulw  ud 
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fysteiDtttic  dbN^ipline  which  aflfiimilates  sepoys  to  Britiah  soldiers;  it  was 
necessary  not  ooly  to  stunuiale  exertion,  but  to  prompt  such  speedy  effort 
as  would  iramaduLteiy  influence  Asiatic  opinion :  the  first  and  grand  ob- 
ject of  Smithes  comprehensive  mind,  was  to  infuse  into  the  strength  and 
murage  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  energies  of  a  British  soul ;  by  a  kind 
of  mental  alehemy,  to  traosroute  gross  metal  into  the  purest  and  most 
valuable*  This  was  the  great  principle  of  sir  Sidney  Smith's  policy ;  he 
sought  to  give  unity  of  wish  and  jMirsuit  to  very  gneat  diversity  of  seoti- 
nront,  prejudice,  and  views;  to  make  the  mamalukea  of  Egypt,  the  Turks 
of  Syria,  tba  bedoutos  of  Arabia,  and  the  christians  of  Palestine,  unite  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  for  opposing  the  French.  In 
moral  artillery,  so  successfully,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared  and  employed 
by  the  Fsench  commauder,  the  British  officer  also  showed  himself  su- 
premely cOBversaot.  He  found  that,  different  as  the  various  tribes  were 
from  one  another,  and  immeaaely  different  as  they  all  were  from  English- 
men, there  were  some  principles  which  they  had  in  common.  They  all 
regafdod  religion^  their  property,  and  their  independence.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  very  ably  and  eloquently  called  on  believers  to  unite  against  in/i- 
deUii  on  all  who  yalned  their  own  efiect%  their  own  country,  families,  and 
tb^  government  which  was  most  consonant  with  their  habits  and  senti- 
ments, to  combine  against  systematic  plunderers,  invaders^  and  revolu- 
tionisara*  These  representations  beiog  strongly  urged  in  all  the  cities 
and  ptovincaa  of  the  neighbouvbeod,  made  a  vary  powerful  impfession, 
and  great  bodies  of  natives  were  OKciled  to  approach  to  Acsa.  Bot  Bo- 
naparte so  posted  his  troopfr  as  to  render  the  arrival  of  succours  by  land 
very  difficult.  The  English  commander  therefore,  whiU  by  his  political 
negotiationSt  stirring  up  armies  of  Asiatics  against  tne  French,  was 
eUigad  to  form  his  military  ^lans  from  the  garrison  that  was  already  at 
Acre4  the  co-operation  of  the  Asiatics  without  would  depend  upon  the 
effects  of  the  efforts  within* 

Bonaparte  pressed  the  siege  with  bis  usual  vigour  and  skill.  The 
figure  of  Acre  is  rectangolar,  having  the  sea  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 
Though  Bonaparte  had  apprpacfaed  from  the  south  by  mount  Carmel, 
which  Is  washed  by  the  bay,  he  had  carried  on  the  siege  on  the  north 
and  east  sides,  both  to  intercept  the  Syrian  army  from  the  country, 
and  to  be  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British  ships. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  having  ei&ctcd  a  looach  in  the  wall  on  the 
north*east  part  of  the  town,  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  assault,  hut 
was  vigorously  repulsed  with  very  great  loss.  The  British  commander 
made  dispositions  for  a  s^nrtie,  to  be  executed  under  the  orders 
of  colonel  Douglas,  and  the  direction  of  colonel  Philipeaux.  On 
the  7tH  uf  April  it  was  proposed  that  the  British  marines  and  seamen 
should  Airce  their  way  into  a  mine  which  the  French  were  forming  to* 
warda  a  tower  ihat  protected  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall ;  while  the 
Turks  should  a^jtaek  the  eneray'a  trenches  on  the  right  and  left.  Tb» 
British  seamen  sucoeeded  in  destroying  all  that  part  of  the  enemy's  pre- 
fwrations ;  and  great  numbers  of  (he  French  were  slain.  But  a  muck 
more  important  advantage  was  attained  than  even  the  destruction  of  the 
work:  the  example  of  the  British  forces  inspirited  the  Turks  to  the  most 
determineJi  and  resolttto  efforts :  they  were  Ulled  with  admiration  of  their 
valiant  defenders,  and  wished  (o  vie  with  them  in  prowess  and  skill. 
Bonaparte^  moanwiiiie^  waa  suoeeaafulty  engaged  in  repelling  the  ap- 
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proaches  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  his  generals,  Kleber  and  Mural,  gained 
repeated  Tictories  in  Syria ;  while  he  himaeif  continued  before  Acre. 
During  the  month  of  April,  various  sortiea  were  made,  in  whidi  the  gar- 
rison was  generally  successful.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  a  fleet  of 
transports  appeared  in  the  road  of  Acre,  bringing  a  strong  re^enforcement 
of  troops,  commanded  by  Hassan  bey.  Bonaparte  determined  on  a  vi- 
gorous assault  before  those  troops  should  be  disembarked.  The  constant 
fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased  tenfold,  and  they  had  raised 
epaolements  which  shielded  them  from  the  fire  of  the  British  ships^ 
Several  batteries,  managed  by  sailors,  were  planted  on  abore,  which, 
added  to  the  Tnrkish  musquetry,  did  great  execution.  Stil),  however, 
the  enemy  gained  ground,  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  second  story  of 
the  north-east  tower.  The  upper  part  being  entirely  battered  down,  and 
the  ruins  in  the  ditch  forming  the  ascent  by  ^hich  Utey  mounted,  day- 
light showed  the  French  standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  flie  town.  The 
fire  of  the  besieged  was  much  slackened  in  oompariaoii  to  that  of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  British  flanking  fire  was  beoome  of  f^es  efleet,  the 
enemy  having  covered  themselves  in  this  lodgment,  and  the  approach  to 
it,  by  two  traverses  across  the  ditch.  Hassan  bey's  troops  were  in  the 
boats,  though  as  yet  but  half  way  to  shore.  This  was  a  most  critical 
point  of  the  contest,  and  an  effort  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  place 
for  a  abort  time  till  their  arrival.  Here  the  genius  of  Sir  l^ney  Smid}, 
in  the  midst  of  danger  and  alarm,  rett^ieg  the  completest  self  possession 
and  a  thorough  command  of  all  his  faculties,  devised  one  of  those  happy 
movements  which  have  frequently  decided  the  fkle  of  buttles,  and  even 
of  nations :  he  hinded  bis  crew  at  the  mole,  and,  arming  theitl  idth  pikes, 
led  them  to  the  breach,  where  the  Turks,  having  made  a  very  brave  re- 
sistance, were  fast  becoming  feeble  and  hopeless,  and  many  of  them,  in 
despair,  were  leaving  the  conflict ;  when  the  sight  of  such  a  re-enforce- 
ment re-animated  their  valour  and  Inspirited  the  moat  Sstontdiing  eftort^ 
The  grateful  acclamations  of  the  xisiittics,  itien,  women,  and  children, 
went  feelingly  home  to  the  hearts  of  our  generous  tars,*  and  invigorated 
their  gladdened  coadjutors.  With  the  heroic  sailors,  the  fugitive  AsiatlcB 
returned  to  the  breach,  which  wi^s  defended  by  a  few  brave  Turks,  whose 
most  destructive  missile  weapons  were  heavy  stones ;  these,  striking  the 
assailants  on  the  head,  overthrew  the  foremost  down  the  slope,  and  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  rest  A  succession,  however,  ascended  to  the 
assault,  the  heaps  of  rains  between  tho  two  parties  serving  as  a  breast- 
work for  both.  The  muzzles  of  their  muskets  t6uched  one  another,  and 
the  spear  heads  of  the  standards  were  locked  together*  Ghezzar,  hear- 
ing that  the  Englifdi  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  his  station,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  reward  suck 
as  should  bring  him  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  arid  distributing  musket 
cartridges  with  his  own  hand-  The  energetic  old  man,  coming  behind, 
forcibly  pulled  them  down,  saying,  if  any  harm  happened  to  his  English 
friends,  all  was  lo8t.f  This  amicable  contest,  as  to  who  should  defend 
the  breach,  occasioned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  thus  time  was 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Hassan'is  troops.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  combat  fiae  baahaw'a  repugnance  to  the  admission  of  any 
troops  but  his  Albanians  into  the  garden  of  his  seraglio,  become  a  very 

*  Bee  letters  of  sir  8idfl#y,  London  Gweette,  Septcmbtr  lOtk,  1799.    f  'bid. 
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itnportoht  post^  ms  occupying  the  terre-pletn  of  the  rampart.  There 
were  not  i^ve  two  hundMui  of  the  original  thousand  Albanians  left  aUre* 
The  eloqaence  of  sir  Sidney  overruled  the  bashaw's  objections :  a  regi- 
ment, called  the  Chifflic,  was  introduced,  consisting  of  a  thousand  meUf 
armed  with  bayonets,  and  disciplined  after  the  European  method^  under 
sultan  Selim's  own  eye ;  and  placed,  by  his  orders,  under  sir  Sidney's 
immediate  command*  The  garrison,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
such  a  re«eaforcement,  was  nowf^l  on  foot,  and  there  being  eonseqtiently 
enough  to  defend  the  breach,  sir  Sidney  proposed  to  the  bashaw  to  get 
rid  of  the  objeolii  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his  gates  to  let  them  make 
a  aallyi  and  then  to  take  the  assailants  in  iBank.  Gheaaar  readily  com- 
plied ;  the  gates  were  opened ;  the  Turks  rushed  OHt,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  The  French  now  renewed  the  attack,  and  in  a -massive  co- 
lumn advanced  to  the  breach.  Ghezzar  proposed  not  to  defend  the 
opening  this  time :  but  to  suffer  a  certain  •niunber  of  them  to  enter,  and 
close  with  them  before  they-  were  joined  by  the  rest.  The  French  co- 
lumn thus  monnted  the  breaeh  unmolested,  and  descended  from  the  ram- 
part intO'the  bashaw's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  bravest 
and  most  advanced  among  them  lay  headless  corpses ;  the  sidire,  with 
the  addition  pf  a^^agger  in  the  other  hand,  proving  more  than  a  match 
for  the  bayonets*  Risiaimog  the  spirit  whi<^  tlie  energetic  heroism  of 
the  British  seamen  had  inspired,  the  Turks  charged  the  republicans  with 
so  impetuous  and  perMvering  vigour^  as  finally  to  accomplish  sir  Sidney's 
design,  by  a  complete  ropulse  of  .jihe  enemy.  During  this  conflict,  oml- 
titudes  of  spectators  covered  the  surrounding  hills,  ready,  as  usual  with 
those  mipriooipled  hordes,  to  join  the  conqueror ;  and,  through  the  elibtts 
of  Smith,  taught  that  the  French  invader  was  not  irresistible,  were  the 
more  disposed  to  join  the  opposite  party.  Continuing  his  purpose  of 
availing  himself  of  the  turns  of  opinion  with  great  skill  and  genius,  the 
British  commander  sent  circular  letters  to  the  native  tribes,  recalliog 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest,  and  engaging  them  to  cut  off 
supphes  from  the  French  camp.  The  repulse  of  tlie  eighth  of  May,  so 
glorious  in  efibrt,  proved  more  speedily  decisive  in  event  than  even  its 
illustrious  author  himself  expected.!  From  tlus  time,  Bonaparte  appears 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  farther  perseverance  against 
Acre,  and  the  impracticability  of  farther  advances  into  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. As  he  himself  had  warred  partly  by  moral  artillery,  he  perceived 
he  had  met  with  an  antagonist  who  applied  himself  to  the  same  speoies 
of  engine :  he  saw,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  Asiatic  opinion  and 
assistance,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  with  his  reduced  army,  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  he  saw  that  British  heroism  and  genius,  foUowed  by  sucees**, 
had  given  an  effectual  turn  to  the  natives.  Nor  was  enmity  to  him,  he 
well  knew,  confined  to  Turkish  Asia ;  dtsaffeotion  had  been  studiously 
promoted  by  the  beys  in  Egypt,  which  the  reports  of  his  disappointment 
would  encourage  to  manifest  itself.  His  own  presence  only  could  ef- 
fectually repress  attempts  bo  e.\iremely  probable*     Persistence  in  his 

*  See  sir  Sidney  Smith's  letter  of  May  9tb,  in  the  Gazette  of  September  10th, 
1799. 

t  In  the  close  of  his  letter  of  May  9th,  sir  Sidney  was  still  doubtful  of  the  im- 
mediate issue  of  the  contest}  though  he  was  convinced  it  had  so  much  we&kcnerl 
the  republican  army,  that  it  would  ultimately  prevent  the  progress  of  their  inva- 
sion.   See  laat  paragraph  of  bis  letter. 
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present  undertaking  was  wasteful  and  ruinous.  Farther  advance,  from 
the  impulse  communicated  by  sir  Sidney  Smilh,  was  totally  impractica- 
ble. To  retreat  alone  remained  :  and  on  this  movement  Bonaparte  re- 
Bohred.  May  20th,  he  began  his  departure  towards  Egypt.  His  batter- 
ing train  of  artillery^  consisting  of  twenty'-lhree  pieces,  teil  into  the  hands 
of  the  English ;  the  lighter  artillery,  which  had  been  brought  through  the 
desert,  was  sent  back  by  sea :  hul  oaptured  by  sir  SMney  8mith.  The 
British  officevs,  whom  sir  Sidney  mentioned  ts,  after  PkUipeaux  and 
Douglas,  the  most  eminently  dinttnguisbed,  were,  major  OidfieM,  killed 
in  one  of  the  first  sorties ;  cs|>tain  l^ilmot,  and  captain  Miller,  of  the 
navy,  of  whom  the  former  lost  his  life ;  lieutenants  Wright)  Brodie,  and 
Canes ;  and  Smnmers,  the  midshipman ;  and  indeed  aH  our  force,  naval 
and  marine,  are  included  in  the  high  prdlses  of  their  brave  end  meritorioua 
commander.  .  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Acre,  after  having  lasted 
sixty-four  days.  The  garrison  oonsisting  nrigin&IIy  of  undisciplined 
troops,  and  possessing  scarcely  any  artillery,  must  have  soon  fallen  be- 
fore the  republican  host,  if  the  brave  bands  of  England,  with  a  Douglas 
and  a  Smith,  had  not  intervened.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  physical 
force,  not  exceeding  fiHeen  hundred  men,  that  could  combat  the  Gallic 
mukitodes  of  victonons  veterans^  so  commanded ;  it  was  the  energy 
which  their  example  infused  into  &e  Asistic  defenders,  that  foiled  the 
enemy.  By  thts  successful  defence  of  Acre  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  able  and  heroic  Smith  saved  the  nch  provinces  and  cities  of  Asiatic 
and  even  European  Turkey,  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  French  repub- 
lic ;  swelling  the  possessions  of  our  enemy,  already  so  enormous,  with 
the  addition  of  tenitory  and  its  spoils,  that  would  have  afibrded  the  means 
of  farther  aggrandizement  and  spoliation,  dangerotis  to  every  other  coun- 
try. As  sir  Sidney  Smith  first  showed  that  even  Bonaparte  was  not 
invincible  by  ENGLISHMEN,  he  first  efl'ectuaHy  repressed  Gallic 
schemes  of  boundless  ambition,  which  invaded,  revolutionized,  and  de- 
spoiled unoffending  nations.  Such  must  impartial  history  transmit  to 
posterity  sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  defender  of  Acre,  and  the  repelier  of 
.Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte,  in  the  end  of  June,  after  being  much  harassed  by  the 
Asiatics  in  his  retreat,  arrived  at  Cairo.  The  successes  of  the  Turks, 
in  defensive  eperations,  encouraged  them  •  to  attempt  a  plan  of  offence 
for  the  recovery  of  Egypt ;  and  a  considerable  Turkish  army  landed  at 
Aboukir.  Bonaparte  being  at  Cairo,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  this  arma- 
jnent,  afler  making  proper  dispositions  for  the  defence  and  peace  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Cairo,  and  for  preserving  a  communication  with  both, 
inarched  to  Alexandria;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Aboukir,  where  the 
Turks  were  posted.  On  the  25th  of  July  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which, 
ms  the  French  veterans  had  only  to  contend  with  undisciplined  Ottomans, 
they  gained  a  signal  victory.  The  Turks  immediately  left  Egypt,  and 
Bonaparte  returned  to  civil  arrangements.  Having  repelled  this  inva- 
sion, and  also  crushing  several  attempts  of  the  mamalukes,  he,  during 
the  rest  of  .his  stay,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  natural,  civil,  and  political ;  and  to  devising  improvements.  He 
was  ardently  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  bring  every  kind  of  intellectual  ability  into  efficient  action.  With 
this  view  the  learned  men,  whom  he  took  witli  him  to  Egypt,  were  em- 
ployed in  determining  kititudes ;  examining  the  state,  and  taking  the  sur- 
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veya  of  canals  and  lakes :  in  repairing  canals  ;*  in  examining  and  describ- 
ing plants  and  animals ;  in  niineialogical  researches;  and^  what  is  nearijr 
connected  with  these,  chymioal  experiments ;  in  making  observationSf 
geological,  nosological,  and  meteorological ;  in  drawing  plans  of  towns, 
edifices,  and  varioiis  monuments.of  antiquity ;  in  isoiproTing  agriculture ; 
in  erecting  a  chymical  laboratory,  founderies,  windmills,  and  other  useful 
works.  Bonaparte  formed  a  libraiTi  and  aainstitution  for  promoting  art, 
S(;ienc6>  and  philosophy.  He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  navigation 
and  commeroe.  .  He  took  a  imry  detailed  survey  of  the  towns,  and  ad- 
jacent coasts,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  certain  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  thi«,iinpoi(ant  post  For  the.  encouragement  of  eomnieroe  he 
lowered  the  duties  paid  to  the  bashaws  and  mamahikes ;  and  for  carriage 
of  goods,  established  regolar  caintvans  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  BeUnea. 
He  discovered  the  remaina  of  the  canal  of  Sues,  and  taking  a  geometri- 
cal survey  of  its  course,  ascertained  the  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  wo^  in  the  world.  Indeed  km  generalsi  recorded  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  surpassed  Bonaparte  in  umting  with  the  pro- 
gress of  arms  th&  researches  of  inveetiigalkHi,  the  dednction  of  science 
with  their  practieal  applications  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Such. were  the 
pursuits  of  this  conqueror,  when  the  affaiw  of  Frailee  recalled  him  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    * 

•  8ee  1>cnontptutim* 
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Internil  jilfairs  of  France — ^tbc  directory  becomes  unpopular — the  PCTiral  of  the 
system  of  terror  threatened — Bonspsrtc  unexpectedly  srrifes  from  Ejypt — 
«rfiarscter  and  riews  of  the  tbM  6ieyes— >popuhrity  of  Uoiispafte*4ie  is  adored 
by  the  army— plan  of  a  Dew  constkutioii— ttonaparte  is  invested  with  th«  ooiD« 
mand  of  the  army — the  legislative  bodies  translated  to  St.  Cloud — ^Bonaparte's 
address  to  the  army — he  entera  the  council  of  elders — and  is  favourably  re- 
ceived^-opposed  in  the  council  of  tivc  hundred — ^but  is  seconded  by  grenadiers 
with  bayonets— the  partisans  ef  Bonaparte  pray  for  his  assistance,  to  enable 
them  to  deHbeiwt*  peaceably'-^the  gienadier  guards  remove  the  refiactOfy 
roembesa— disaolution  ef  the  legislature-»new  constitution — ^BonapaKe  is  chosen 
chief  consul — offers  peace  to  his  Britannic  majesty*.— Britain— gloomy  prospect 
— people  again  wish  for  apeace— meeting  of  parliament — proposals  of  the  con- 
sul to  our  king< — answer  rejecting  his  proposals — submitted  to  parliament— 
argument*  of  ministen»  insineerity  and  instability  of  Boiiapmte-*«f  opposStion» 
that  Bonaparte  ia  dJsposed  and  eom|»etent  to  make  peace— the  rejection  of  the 
overtures  is  approved  by  great  ;najorities.«-GenDan  subsidJes^motion  lor  an 
inquiry  into  the  expedition  to  Holland — rejected  by  a  ^reat  majority — pro- 
gress of  the  intended  anion  with  Ireland — proposed  articles— arguments  for 
and  aga&nst-- the  plan  of  fimont  and  time  of  commencement  are  finally  fixed  by 
both  f>a(Hiamenta**deameN  of  previsions    oofn  and  bread  bill— -biU  of  lata 
Aukland  concerning  the  marriage  of  divorced  persona— the  duke  of  Glarence*e 
view  of  the  subject—- arguments  for  and  against— ia  rejected — warmly  engages 
the  public  attention — attempt  at  the  theatre  to  assassinate  our  sovereign — ^is 
found  to  arise  from  lunacy— anxioua  alarm  of  the  pubtic-— amendment  of  the 
insanity  bill — parliament  rises. 

The  war  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte  tiad  not  only  ftd  and  supported 
itself,  but  affi>rded  a  sorpldsage  of  finance  to  the'  treasury  of  Paris* 
Scarcely  had  that  renowned  chief  embavfced  on  board  the  French  squa* 
dron  at  Toulon,  when  a  remissness  was  visible  in  the  military  afiairs  c£ 
France.  Neither  was  Uie  genius  of  the  directoiy,  Barras  alone  except* 
ed,  stilted  to  war ;  nor  did  &e  system  on  which  tbey  aimed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  power  and  fortune,  admit  of  that  pure,  ftitbful,  and 
prompt  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  which  was  necessary 
to  a  vigorous  exertion  in  so  many  scenbs  on  such  an  extended  theatre. 
A  majority  of  them,  Reubel,  Lepaux,  and  Merlin,  bred  lawyers,  were 
jealous  of  military  renown  and  infiuence ;  and  wished  not  for  any  greater 
number  of  troops  than  might  be  necessary  barely  to  secure  the  frontier^ 
and,  above  all,  their  own  despotism  in  the  intemd  ai&urs  of  the  republic. 
The  possession  of  authority,  and  the  new  avenues  for  governing  by  cor- 
ruption, diminished  in  thw  eyes  the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves 
by  supporting  the  army.  The  French  were  divided  into  two  great  par- 
ties, the  lovers  of  order,  and  the  jacobins.  The  former  were  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as  respectid>le ;  the  latter  the  most  united,  daring, 
and  active.  The  directory  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity,  by  for* 
hearing  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes :  stipplies  of  men,  and  all  necessa- 
ries were  wanting  to  the  armies ;  nor  were  the  sums  which  were 
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honestly  applied  to  public  servicea ;  and  the  directory  became  odiou« 
and  despicable*  The  discomfiture  and  defeats  that  every  where  attended 
the  French  armies,  in  the  earhcr  part  of  1799,  united  with  a  general  con- 
tempt and  detestation  of  the  executive  government,  awakened  the  cou- 
rage with  the  hopes  of  the  jacobins,  and  threatened  the  moderate  and 
peaceable  part  of  the  nation  with  a  revival  of  the  system  of  terror.  The 
directors  through  fear  resigned,  and  a  new  directory  was  substituted  in 
their  ^lace ;  the  nation  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  ;  and  thought  with 
regret  on  the  absence  of  the  renowned  general  who  had  given  them  vic- 
tory and  glory.  Bonaparte  was  warned  how  much  his  political  weight 
was  wanted,  and  conceiyed  what  important  effects  his  presence  might 
produce  at  Paris ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  leave  £gypt.  At  bis  depar- 
ture, be  wrote  a  letter  to  the  army,  expressing  the  necessity  of  his  im- 
mediate return  to  France,  aad  deolaring  his  regret  to  pact  from  the  brave 
men  to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attsiched*  Kleber  he  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  during  bis  absence,  and  Dessaix  general  of  Upper 
Egypt.  He  set  sail  from  Aboukir  with  two  frigates  and  two  sloops.  On 
tlie  2-ith  of  August,  without  fearinginterception,  h^  encouBtered  the  Me- 
diterranean :  and  in  the  end  of  September  arrived  at  Corsica.  Sailing 
from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  he  approached  the  coast 
of  it'rance,  he  was  nearly  overtaken  by  some  English  cruisers,  but  dex- 
terously escaped  the  danger,  by  striking  into  a  small  seaport  in  Provence. 
As  he  passed  from  the  south  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  triumphal 
honours.  The  courier  who  had  been  despatched  before  him,  to  annouipce 
hi»  arrival  to  the  directory,  and  to  prepare  relays  of  horses  for  his  jour- 
ney, called  out  for  them  every  where  in  his  name  ;  and  from  every  town 
and  village  the  people  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him 
beyond  their  respective  communities  :  so  immense  was  the  crowd,  even 
in  the  roads,  that  the  carriages  found  it  difficult  to  go  forward.  At  Ly- 
ons, but  most  of  all  at  Paris,  he  was  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. These  sentiments  facilitated,  and  indeed  probably  produced  the 
revolution  of  1799. 

One  of  tiie  new  directors  was  the  abb^  Sieyes,  a  man  of  great  meta- 
physical ability  combined  with  political  address,  who,  though  unamiable 
in  his  manner^!  had  acquired  very  great  sway  with  the  moderate  partjr 
of  republicans.  The  abb^  Sieyes  had  early  foreseen,  or  apprehended, 
the  discordant  and  fluctuating  nature  of  the  various  forms  of  government 
that  had  be^n  adoptod  since  the. overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  He  had 
attempted,  in  vain,  the  introduction  of  a  constitution,  which,  though  still 
retaining  the  name,  and  in  some*  degree  the  form  of  a  republic,  should 
be  consolidated  and  swayed  by  one  chief  magistrate  and  a  constitutional 
jury,  or  conservative  senate  ;  and,  in  the  variotis  changes  that  took  place 
from  time  to  time,  he  was  a  friend  to  an  increase  of  power  in  the  handa 
of  the  executive  government*  The  abb^  Sieyes  had  gained  an  ascen* 
dency  in  the  public  councils,  but  had  to  contend  with  the  dcmocratical 
party;  and  to  Qverthrow  the  principles  and4>Ians  of  this  faction  by  an 
opposite  system,  in  which  his  own  project  of  a  single  chief  and  a  consti- 
tutional jury  should  be  adopted,  w^  the  leading  principle  in  his  conduct, 
and  tlie  great  object  of  his  incessant  contrivance.  In  the  returning  di&* 
position  to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  the  sentiments  of  Sieyes, 
Hupported  by  his  distinguished  abilitieB,  produced  very  great  influence 
among  iha  moderate  and  much  more  numeroua  party  t  and  at  the  relim 
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of  Bonaparte,  he  was  deemed  the  most  proToond  political  ebaracter  in 
the  civil  department  of  the  French  republic ;  and  indeed  none  could  ftor- 
pass  him  in  the  power  of  corapaBsing  his  ends  by  intellectual  dexterity 
and  skill.  His  great  object  was  to  command  the  minds  of  men,  and  ra- 
ther by  convincing  their  understandings,  or  at  least  impressing  on  thetn 
his  doctrines  and  views,  than  by  interesting  their  passions.  He  spoke 
more  to  the  opinions  than  the  feelings  of  men  ;  was  more  dosirons  of 
obtaining  proselytes  than  partisans.  To  employ  an  analogy  whkh  hw 
been  before  used  in  the  history,  the  artillery  of  Sieyes  was  rather  logical 
than  moral ;  the  predominancy  of  his  intellectual  deductions,  he  seems 
to  have  sought  more  than  external  splendour  and  power.  It  was  at  first 
doubted  whether  the  metaphysical  depth  of  Sieyes,  or  the  sublime  con- 
ception, invention,  and  design,  the  penetrating  genius,  firm  and  undaunt- 
ed spirit,  conciliating  policy,  and  military  renown  of  Bonaparte,  would 
acquire  the  ascendency :  but  a  subtle  and  profound  metaphysician,  ap- 
plying exclusively  to  reason,  if  he  come  into  competition  with  one  whose 
intellectual  meditation  is  combined  with  a  versatile  and  soaring  imagina* 
tioni  with  energy  of  afiection  and  of  active  powers,  applying  not  only  to 
the  reason  but  to  the  fancy  and  passions,  will  soon  find  himself  totally 
surpassed  in  the  power  of  commanding  men.  The  profound  philoso- 
phers mi^t  have  greatly  infloenced  transcendent  genius  engaged  in 
energetic  actions,  but  the  acting  statesmen  or  heroes  would  always,  if 
really  men  of  superior  ability,  preside  and  govern.  In  no  human  seci- 
es could  a  Locke,  if  he  had  turned  statesman,  have  outstripped  a  secre* 
tary  Pitt  or  a  MarttHMougb :  a  Uuara  or  a  Montesquieu,  a  Frederick ; 
an  Aristotle,  an  Alexander*  Among  the  susceptible,  ardent,  and  im* 
petuons  French,  so  fond  of  glory,  and  not  only  of  great,  but  of  striking 
and  brilliant  aetions  and  characters,  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  whom 
the  preference  would  be  given,  ii*  a  contest  had  actually  taken  place 
between  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte :  but  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that 
atich  a  competition  ever  was  in  agitation.  Indeed,  their  respective 
characters  and  circumstances  rendered  concert  expedient  and  practi* 
cable.  Bonaparte  uniformly  professed  himself  the  votary  of  that  mode* 
rate  and  regulated  government,  which  suited  the  raetnphysteal  delinea- 
tion of  Sieyes ;  and  Bonaparte,  from  his  talents,  his  popularity,  and 
eotimation  among  Frenchinen,  was  the  most  efiicient  person  that  could 
be  found  for  carrving  such  a  system  nf  legislation  into  execution,  and 
for  undertaking  the  supreme  active  functions  of  such  a  government 
Bonaparte  stmn  manifested  that  he  was  inimical  to  Jacobinical  licentious* 
ness,  and  joined  the  moderate  party.  He  also  showed  himself  very 
conscious  that  the  fiite  of  France  was  in  his  power.  The  nrmy  was  at 
his  devotion,  through  all  its  ranks  and  gradations ;  among  the  people  he 
was  the  object  of  idolizing  adiuiration.  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  udmittcd 
into  their  councils  Reed erer ;  these  a«*!»ociates,  asjnn^d  that  the  multi- 
tude, both  civil  and  military,  would  follow  Bonaparte,  concerted  a  new 
plan  of  government :  tlie  ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  this  jmito  was 
to  deliver  the  republic  from  the  evils  of  jacobinism,  which  had  produced 
such  enormous  mischief,  and  dreadful  miseries.  The  associates  com- 
municated their  scheme  to  several  members  of  the  legislative  assemblies, 
whom  they  reckoned  confidents  and  friends.  The  prevalence  of  jacoft 
binism  and  anarchy,  they,  with  reason,  imputed  to  too  great  preponde- 
lanoe  of  democracy  in&e  legislature  and  govemrnent,  notwitiistanding 
Vol.  VIII.— 73 
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fiie  Tarioos  correctires  they,  hadnndeigano  Bince  the  diBsolatioii  of  die 
natiooal  conTention.  The  comtrol  of  the  couoeil  of  eldert  wiui  too 
feeble  for  reslndiuiig  the  violence  and  ticentiousiiefls  of  a  popular  assem- 
hlj ;  the  exocative  aathoiily  distributed  among  five,  was  totally  ineflfei- 
ent  and  inadequate  to  its  purposes.  The  principles  of  the  projected 
change  were,  an  increase  of  control  upon  the  popular  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  an  increase  of  executive  power,  that  for  this  purpose,  tlUMe 
should  be  one  supresM  executive  magistrate.  The  plan  for  eSeeimg 
this  alteration,  was  a  representative  assembly :  the  membets  of  the  se- 
nate were  to  have  a  much  more,  durable  power  than  the  former  council 
of  elffcnB :  to  lessen  farther  the  popular  character  of  the  legislative  bo» 
fies,  the  chief  part  of  their  business  was  to  be  transacted  by  committees 
of  twenty^five  each,  who  were  to  arrange  objects  of  poUce,  legislation, 
and  finance,  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  power:  thus,  the  real 
deliberative  body,  instead  of  being  excessively  democittlical,  was  now 
proposed  to  be  oligarchical.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in 
three  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  supreme  roagistratei  This 
executory  was  to  possess  the  administrative  functions  in  eveiy  depart- 
ment, and  to  appoint  all  Uie  officers  civil  and  military,  for  internal  ttan- 
quillity,  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  every  kind  of  intercourse  wttii 
forei^  powers ;  in  short,  for  every  purpose  of  executorial  conduct 
More  closely  to  unite  the  deliberative  otigawfay  with  the  executoriid  mo- 
narchy, influence  was  to  be  added  to  power ;  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  were  net  only  allowed  bat  invited  to  accept  ind  exereise 
the  manifold  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument,  dependent  on  the 
chief  consul.  The  abettors  of  this  project  enlarged  the  circle  of  diair 
communications,  and  gained  over  a  considerable  number  of  the  cooneil 
of  elders,  who  either  really  deemed  such  a  change  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  Jacobinical  anarchy,  or  individually  hoped  for  a  much 
larger  share  of  emolument  and  power,  now  Ihat  the  maasgonent  of  the 
nation  was  to  be  contracted  into  so  narrow  a  circle*  Though  many  were 
trusted,  yet  with  such  discrimination  and  caution  was  the  confidence  im* 
parted,  that  the  secret  was  kept  inviolate,  until  the  moment  of  intended 
manifestation.  Having  concerted  their  plan,  the  associates  with  finn-^ 
ness,  energy,  and  consummate  ability,  carried  it  into  execution.  By 
an  article  of  the  constitution  of  1795,  it  was  established,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  elders  might  change,,  whenever  they  should  think  proper,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  legislative  bodies ;  that,  in  this  case,  they  should  appoini  a 
new  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  councils ;  and  that,  what- 
ever the  elders  should  decree  with  regard  to  this  point,  should  beheld 
irrevocaUe*  Paris,  iHieie  the  jacobins  were  still  so  unmerous,  was  not 
the  scene  for  eSecting  the  change  with  that  ease  and  tranquiUity  which 
ttie  projectors  deemed  most  efiectual  to  the  promotion  of  their  scheme. 
A  m^ority  of  the  council  of  elders  were  now  gained  over  to  their  views* 
A  committee  of  inspectors  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  conspi- 
racies alleged  to  be  carried  on  by  jacobins.  This  commission  being  in 
the  interests  of  the  associates,  represented  jacobin  conspiracies  as  about 
to  burst  forth  upon  Paris.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
l>er,  they  seat  letters  of  convocation  to  all  the  members  of  the  council  of 
elders,  exoept  noted  jacobins*  The  members  thus  convoked,,  not  in 
the  real  secret,  were  tdd  ttiet  a  terrible  conspiracy  of  jacobins  wae  pre- 
paring, and  that  the  most  effetctuvd  measores  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
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areitiBg  the  dhuiger.  Camot  expatiated  od  the  iinpeBdiog  miscliiefty  and 
the  neceaaitj  of  speedy  and  effective  measures  for  delivenuice.  Regnier 
Bdo|ilnd  the  same  tenor  of  reasoning,  as  to  the  alarming  plots  of  jacobins, 
but  was  more  pegicolar  and  speci6c  in  recommending  the  means  of  d^ 
livery.  They  oo^  to  transport  the  l^islative  body  to  a  place  near 
Baris,  where  they  mi^t  deliberate  safely  on  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  nlvation  of  die  country.  Bonapaite  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  any  decree  with  which  he  might  be  charged :  he,  therefoiey 
proposed  that  the  councils  should  be  transferred  to  St  Cloud ;  and  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  It  was  farther  moved  and  re« 
solved,  that  this  transiation  should  take  place  on  the  foUowing  day;  that 
Bon^Mtfte  should  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and  t» 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  that,  for  tfiis  end,  he  should  be  invested  with  the  general  command 
of  every  kind  ef  armed  force  at  Paris;  that  he  should  be  called  into  the 
council  to  take  the  reipusite  oaths;  and  finally,  that  a  message,  con- 
taming  the  resohition  of  the  council,  should  be  sent  to  the  directory,  and 
totheeeoncil  of  five  hundred. 

An  address  was  voted  to  the  French  people,  stating,  the  right  pos- 
sessed by  d>e  council  of  elders,  to  remove  the  legislative  body  to  St 
Cloud,  and  also  Ihe  motives  which  had  induoed  them  to  use  the  privi- 
lege ta  the  present  circamstaaoes.*  The  general  avowed  object  of  the 
oouncil,  was  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  faction,  and  com- 
motiott*  The  Parisians  moved  by  this  address,  desirous  of  peace,  and 
coefident  in  BQnapaile»  watted  calmly  for  the  develepemeet  of  the  ca* 
taitrophe.  Bonaparte,  hj  the  decree  ef  the  council  invested  whh  irresisti- 
ble military  force,  appeared-  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  accompanied 
by  several  generals ;  he  infonned  the  council  that  he  would  execute  the 
decree  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  coagipanions  in  arms ;  '*  assisted 
(he  and)  by  my  brave  companions,  I  will  pot  a  stop  to  Uie  prevailing 
distnrbaoces:  we  want  a  republic  fimmied  sn  dtU  UbviUf  or  a  national 
representation ;  we  shall  have  it«— I  swear  we  shalL"  The  message  of 
the  elders  being  read  at  the  bar  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  the  de- 
puties not  intrusted  with  the  secret  were  struck  with  astonishment,  ob- 
served silence,  and  suspended  all  deliberation.  Various  prochunations 
werepublisbed  on  the  occasion,  by  the  supporters  of  Bonaparte's  schemes : 
one  of  these  was  by  hin»self  addressed  to  the  army,  be  therein  infonned 
the  soldiers  of  the  command  which  had  been  conferred  on  him ;  inviting 
them  to  second  him  with  their  accustomed  courage  and  firmness,  pro- 
robing  them  liberty,  victory,  and  peace,  and  to  restore  the  republic  to 
the  rank  which  two  years  ago  it  had  held  in  Europe,  and  which  incapa- 
city and  treason  bad  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction :  he  annoimced 
to  the  national  guard  at  Paris,  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  on  the 
point  of  being  settled ;  that  the  council  of  elders  was  going  to  save  the 
slate,  and  that  whoever  should  oppose  iheir  deeigne^  shotdd  periah  by  the 
hayofuU  of  the  soUtert.  Still  the  supporters  of  the  intended  revolution 
endeavoured  to  represent  their  pra|ect  as  the  result  of  rectitude  and  pa- 
triotism ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  employed  various  engines  of  concK 
liation,  especially  the  press. *(; 

*  See  Anrnkal  Re^er  for  1800,  p.  14. 

t  On  Ibe  celebrated  9th  of  Norember,  s  pamphlet  was  distributed  at  the  door 
of  the  two  councils,  entitled,  *<  A  Dialogue  between  a  Member  of  the  Council  ef 
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Bonafiarte  sent  a  consideTable  force  to  the  oouneil  koiwe  of  the  eMm; 
he  hiowelf^  with  &  great  number  of  staff  officers  repaired  to  the  Tuille- 
lieay  the  approachea  to  wiiich  were  ahtit  up  from  the  public  ;  aatrong 
detachment  of  cavalry  was  stationed  near  the  hall  of  t||a  council  office 
hundred:  these  difl^rent  bodies  were  re-enforced  in  the  mofntng  by  addi* 
tional  troops,  and  particufatriy  by  cavalry  and  artiUery :  the  direolery 
were  invited  to  resign,  but  did  net  all  immediately  covply ;  the  lefracto* 
ry  were  put  under  a  guard ;  the  decree  was  sealed  for  translating  the  le» 
ipslative  bodies  ;  the  direolorial  guard  joined. with  Bonaparte;  thegen»> 
ral  with  an  immense  military  force  repaired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  ae* 
semblies  were  to  meet,  under  the  supenntending  protection  of  the  general 
and  army*  The  directora  now  ail  resigned  their  offices ;  motions  weee 
made  for  inquiring  into  the  reasons  €>f  the  translation,  but  these  were  im- 
mediately overruled.  Bonaparte  now  entered  the  council  of  elders,  and 
in  a  speech  informed  them,  that  he  was  come  with  his  brave  eompanioiie 
in  arms  devoted  to  their  service,  and  to  tlie  good  of  #ieir  country;  he 
was  not  a  Cromwell  or  a  CsBser,  coming  with  bands  of  supporters  to  en^ 
tablish  a  military  government ;  but  a  friend  to  freedom  and  bis  country, 
joined  with  his  valiant  fellow  patriots,  who  had  so  oflen  been  crowned 
with  signal  victory,  to  save  them  from  intestioe  destruction  ;  conspimcien 
were  going  forward ;  diensfaed  by  these,  rebellion  was  sgam  rearing  its 
head ;  the  nation  waa  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  the  meet  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures  were  necessary.  The  present  constitution  (ha 
smd)  has  been  a  pretext  §or  all  manner  of  t3rraiiny ;  for  the  presertnltoo 
of  the  republic  it  must  be  completely  chai^^ ;  the  constitution,  too  of* 
t^  violated,  is  utHerly  inadequate  to  the  salvalioaof  ^  people :  it  is  in* 
dispensafaly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  means  iitted  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sacred  principles  of  die  sovaieignty  of  the  people,  oivil 
libeity,  and  finsedom  of  speech  as  of  thot^fht,  and  in  a  word  tfan  reali* 
zation  of  ideas  hitherto  only  dnmerical.  Some  members  of  the  coun* 
cil  manifested  a  spirit  of  op)XHiftion  to  the  general  r  but  in  the  eounoii  oiT 
five  hundred  he  had  to  eneountorniuch  inom  seiioua  obstades  than  that 
which  he  had  ezpeiienced  in  the  elders :  and  there  was  a  veiy  genenl 
cry  of  support  the  constitution,  no  dictators,  we  are  not  afraid  iofboyn* 
nets*"    This  lastdeclaratioBwasaooii  potto  Ihn test;  wfafletiieasMm- 

BMert,  tnd  m  Vemher  of  ibe  Ccmncil  of  Five  Huedicd.''  That  praduetfon  wis 
in  the  usutl  Myle  of  dialoj^iiss,  wi^ten  by  t  party  «utbiir«  between  a  cbampien  of 

bis  own  liue,  and  of  the  opposite  i  in  which  the  former  has  the  acgmnent  aU  hta 
own  way ;  or  if  his  shadowy  antn^nist  iirpes  any  objections,  they  arc  feeble,  and 
easily  overcome.  The  advocate  of  the  elders  endeavours  to  remove  the  scruples 
and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  other,  by  observing,  that  the  translation  of  the  coon- 
<nla  was  a  conatituUonal  m«a«ire{  thst  in  tbe  present  cireiunatsiioeB^  H  w«s  ne- 
cessary to  the  freedom  of  delibt-ration  and  debute ;  thalaato  ensuring  the  execu- 
tion  ox  this  measure  by  an  armed  force,  thin  also  must  be  considered  as  a  tbmg 
constitutional,  orclcHrly  within  the  powers  of  the  council  of  elders,  who,  if  they 
oonld  change  the  residence  of  the  lejnsfatnre,  must  also  be  mipposed  to  possess 
the  means  of  ohviginK  it  in  peaee  and  safety.  Pititectitm  would  be  alTorded  to 
liberty  and  property,  the  constitution  would  be  restored,  the  reign  of  terror  and 
jacobinism  would  be  eni  irely  overthrown.  I'his  v&uoning  convinces  the  advocate 
of  the  five  hundred,  bnt  he  expresses  his  apprehcufiions  from  the  interference  of 
Bonaparte.  These  the  otiier  advocate  removas  by  expatiating  on  Bonaparte's 
character,  and  quoting  Bonaparte's  professions  and  conduct.  His  vertf  acceptance 
^C  \^  commiation  which  he  was  called  upon  to  execute,  waa  an  unequivocal  proof 
ui  ius  moderation  and  patriotism. 
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\Aj  wft9  engaged  in  debate,  the  door  opened,  Bonaparte  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  party-  of  grenadiers,  while  vast  multitudes  of  soldiers  beset 
the  entrance.  The  assembly  was  in  an  uproar ;  many  called  out,  ''  dare 
armed  men  enter  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  free  people  !  down  with 
the  dictator!"  Many  darting  from  their  seats,  seized  the  general  by  the 
collar,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door  ;  one  person  aimed  a  dagger  at 
hia  breast,  which  was  parried  by  a  grenadier.  General  Le  Febvre  now 
rushed  in  with  a  much  larger  body  of  soldiers  than  had  at  first  rescued 
Bonaparte.  The  president  of  the  assembly  was  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the 
geneiml'a  brother ;  the  meeting  being  in  a  most  violent  ferment,  the  chair- 
man was  in  imminent  danger.  Bonaparte  himself  meanwhile  harangued 
his  soldiers,  who  declared  they  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  party  entering  the  assembly  hail,  rescued  Lucien  firom  the  enraged  de- 
puties, whom  the  general  described  as  tactions  assassins,  opposing  patri- 
olie  efibrts  for  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  The  president  exhorted  the 
general  to  deliver  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  conspirators  of 
their  own  number,  that  they  might  deliberate  peaceably  concerning  the 
destiny  of  the  republic  To  secure  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  legisla- 
tive functions  to  patriotic  members,  application  was  made  to  the  grenadier 
guards.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  re-enter  the  hall ;  and  without  fir- 
ing upon  the  refractory  members,  simply  to  charge  bnvonet :  they  enter- 
ed accordingly  with  drums  beating,  and  marched  up  the  hall.  Before  he 
gave  the  signal  for  charge,  (he  commanding  oilicer  of  this  brigade  took 
the  speaker's  chair,  and  first  called  out,  Citizens  representatives,  this 
phM:e  is  no  longer  safe  ;  I  invite  yon  to  withdraw.  Plain  as  this  bint 
WBS|  it  did  not  prove  sufficient ;  and  his  next  address  was  still  plainer. 
Representatives,  withdraw,  it  is  the  general's  orders.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers continuing  reluctant,  the  officer's  next  addrcs*?  was  stiJI  shorter,  and 
directed  his  men  to  present  bayonets ;  the  drums  beat  to  the  charge,  the 
house  was  immediately  cleared,  or  to  use  a  word  more  historically  appro- 
priate, was  ptir^ed.*  The  council  of  elders  now  declared  that  the  fac- 
tious assassins  of  the  other  house  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  represen- 
tatives; and  therefore  ^at  they,  the  council  of  elders,  were  the  whole  of 
the  national  representation.  They  however  invited  those  in  the  other 
eouncil,  who  had  not  opposed  their  measures,  to  resume  their  meeting. 
Having  accordingly  met,  they  joined  in  reprobating  the  factious  maligni- 
ty of  ^eir  late  Jacobinical  brethren  ;  in  bestowing  the  highest  praises  on 
me  intentions,  oeimcils,  and  efforts  of  Bonapnrte ;  and  in  testifying  the 
warmest  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who,  by  repressing  outra- 
geous violence,  had  proved  themselves  such  efl^cacious  friends  of  mode- 
ration and  freedom.  They  farther  declared  their  resolution  to  co-operate 
in  the  measures  of  the  general  and  council  of  elders  for  saving  the  coun- 
try. In  this  harmonious  disposition  of  the  legislative  bodies,  was  pre- 
sented the  project,  of  which  the  outlines  are  already  exhibited :  and  after 
some  detail  of  discussions  and  illustration^!,  very  unanimously  adopted. 
Those  members  of  the  lower  council,  who  had  so  violently  opposed  the 
projectors  of  the  new  revolution,  were  entirely  excluded  from  a  seat. 
The  supreme  objects  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity,  virtue,  prosperity,  and  happiness  at  home;  and  to 

•  See  colonel  Pride's  process  in  the  house  of  commons,  ander  the  direction  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
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restore  pea^ee  with  foreigii  natioiis.  The  eimmils  chosen  for  eacecvtive 
administmtion,  were  Bacos  and  Sieyes,  two  of  the  late  dtrectofi ;  the 
chief  coiimilt  and  flopreme  execntiye  magistrate,  now  elected*  was  Bona- 
parte. The  first  measures  of  this  extraordinary  maOf  now  at  the  head  of 
the  French  nation,  were  directed  to  coociliation,  hoth  domestic  and  fo* 
reign.  He  had  uniformly,  when  less  exalted  in  station,  professed  himself 
determined  to  bestow  peace  upon  Enrope :  he  regarded  the  British  na« 
tion  with  the  warmest  admiration  of  its  character^  enhanced  by  the  naUm* 
ishing  exertions  by  which  i^  combated  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  French 
republic.  He  saw  it  was  the  interest  of  the  two  chief  nations  of  the 
world  not  to  exhaust  themaeWes  in  tmavailing  war.  The  firist  act  of  fo- 
reign policy  in  his  consular  aupremaoy  was  to  bring  the  two  chief  nations 
of  the  world  to  peace. 

In  Britam,  the  energy  of  1798  had  oontiAued  through  a  considerable 
part  of  1799 ;  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  re-animating  £urope,  had  encou- 
raged the  imperial  powers  to  hostilities.  These  hostilities  had  been  at- 
tended in  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  with  signal  suecess.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  Jourdain  in  Germany,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Italy,  was  imputed  to  the  spirit  and  contributions  of  Britain,  as  tiie  uHi- 
mate  cause  and  means  of  the  operations.  The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from 
the  siege  of  a  fortress,  which  Englishmen  andertook  to  defend,  being  hie 
first  failure  in  any  military  attempt,  added  to  the  national  exukation.  He 
diat  had  conquered  all  with  whom  he  contended,  frofn  Britons  only  found 
he  was  not  inmcible.  It  was  aot  doubted  but  Britain  anlflu^  allies 
would  now  succeed  in  repressing  the  ambition  of  France,  driving  her  back 
within  her  ancient  limits^  and  permanently  securing  her  neighbours  from 
future  encroachments.  Those  who  considetied  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  family  as  necessary  to  re-estabKsh  in  France,  and  maintain  in 
other  countries,  religion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order,  trusted  that» 
under  Providence,  the  Btosians,  wisely  seconded  and  supported,  would 
recall  civilization  and  humanity  to  France,  and  prove  the  saviours  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  barbarizing  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the  republicans.  Not 
those  only  whaconsidered  the  revi^ftJ  of  French  monarchy  as  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  safety  of  B/itain,  bat  the  greatest  number  of  the 
more  moderate  aapporters  of  the  war,  expected  the  campaign  of  1799 
would  be  decisively  successful.  The  formaHable  armament  prepared  a- 
gainst  Holland  added  to  the  generri  hopes.  It  svas  confidently  expect- 
ed that  such  a  force,  co-operating  with  the  multitudes  reported  and  sup- 
posed to  be  inimical  lo  French  sopremacy,  would  recover  the  united  Neth- 
erlands, and  even  co-operate  with  the  archduke  in  regaining  Belgium. 
The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  a  glooniy  disappointment  By  far  the 
greater  majority,  estimating  plans  and  exeeotioa  from  the  event,  without 
aDowing  for  unforeseen  obstacles,  supposed  that  an- army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  supported  by  such  a  fleet,  might  have  been  much  more  effec- 
tual ;  or  that  the  difficulties  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  expedition  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken.  They  saw  that 
British  valour  and  skill  had  been  exerted  in  the  successive  operations, 
but  that  the  result  had  been  disaster  and  injurious  concussion.  They 
hastily  and  r^hly  concluded,  that  either  the  destination  of  so  very  pow- 
erful, gallant,  and  well  officered  an  army,  was  unwise,  or  its  conduct  un* 
skilful,  merely  because  it  had  not  been  completely  successful.  Such 
precipitance  of  judgment  spread  great  dissatia&ction  throughout  the 
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coaiifcvy :  and  tfevere  censure  was  bestowed,  before  an  iDyestigalion  of 
fiicts  could  aacertam  its  iiiehts«  Accounts  idso  arriviug  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  of  the  faihire  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland,  and  their  retreat 
into  Germany^  despondency  again  began  to  fHrevail,  the  people  revived 
their  wishes  for  peace,  b^ause  they  again  conceived  that  no  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  continuing  the  war. 

Parliament  met  on  the  '2d  of  February,  1800.     The  first  consul  of 
France  had  at  this  time  indicated  to  his  Britannic  majes^  a  demre  of  peaces 
In  hk  letter  declaring  such  a  disposition,  he  appealed  to  our  king  in  the 
following  terms :    "  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  natiotia  of  Eu- 
rope,  powerful  and  strong  b^}rond  what  their  safety  and  independence  re- 
quire, sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness,  the  benefits  of  commerce,  in- 
ternal prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do 
not  &el  that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  the  first  glory? 
These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign.to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who 
reigns  over  a  free  nation>  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy. 
France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  peiiod  of  their  bemg  ex- 
hausted ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is  at- 
tached to  the  termination  of  a  war^  which  involves  the  whole  world. "    To 
this  letter,  conciliatory  in  spirit,  concise  and  forcible  in  argument,  an  an- 
swer was  returned,  much  mere  copious  in  detail,  but  by  no  means  con- 
ciliatory :  its  purport  was,  that  the  ^French  government  afibrded  no 
jgrounds  for  trust :  the  most  effectual  way  to  convince  Great  Britain  that 
France  was  ^nused  to  resume  its  fouaer  relations,  would  be  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  mat  line  of  princes^  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintain- 
ed the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration  and  re- 
spect abroad*    Thanking,  however)  did  not  prescribe  to  France  the  dis* 
position  of  her  estecutive  authority ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  peace  could 
be  made  with  security,  he  should  most  readily  concert  with  his  allies  the 
means  of  pacification ;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  he  could 
not  bo|^  for  the  stability  d  any  treaty,  he  with  other  powers,  must  persist 
in  a  just  and  defensive  war.     The  chief  consul  of  France,  made  another 
attempt  at  negotiation :  Talleyrand^  the  foreign  minister,  in  a  letter  to 
the  foreign  ministers  of  England,  vindicated  the  conduct  of  France  from 
the  censures  contained  in  lord  Grenville's  note,  and  proposed  that  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  should  be  immediately  concluded ;  and  plenipotentiaries 
sent  to  Dunkirk,  or  any  other  convenient  place  o/ meeting ;  the  reply  to 
the  second  proposal  Uke  the  first  <2t>n^isted  of  often  repeated  charges  of 
French  aggression,  and  declared  that  no  peace  could  be  made  unless 
such  as  was  likely  to  be  secure  and  permanent.    •The' propositions  of  the 
French  government  being  laid  before  parliament,  the  rejection  of  the  o- 
vertures  was  by  ministers  defended  upgntwo  grounds:  theiirst  was,  that 
France  still  retained  those  sentiments  and  views  which  characterized  the 
dawn,  and  continued  to  march  with  tlfie*  progress  of  her  revolution:  the 
second,  that  no  safe,  honourable,  and  permanent  peace  could  be  made 
with  France  in  her  present  situation.*     From,  a  long  detail  of  his  conduct 
they  endeavoured  to  prove  th^t  no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
the.sioQerity  of  Bonap^te ;  and  tiK>Qgh  he  himself  were  inclined  to' pre- 
serve good  faith^  that  there  was  no  seeuiit^Xor  his  stability.    The  cen- 

*  See  parliamentary  debates. 
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fiurers  of  the  rejection  argu^,  that  abuBe  of  the  |>enoiMil.cb8ractar  of  the 
man  whom  the  eontendiug  nation  had  choseafor  its  head,-  was  neither 
conciliatory  nor  beneficial :  it  was  far  from  tending  to  pfocnre  peacoi  and 
certainly  did  not  promote  the  purpose  of  war :  our.giorious  successes  in 
wars  with  France,  had  come  from  ^hting,  not  from  railing ;  ounisters 
("Mr.  Fox  said)  in  their  rage  against  the  adversaries  of  the  old  Frenck 
monarchy,  had  formed  a  very  indiscriminate  idea,  that  they  were 
all  unanimously  profligate  and  unprincipled:  such  accumoiadon  of  abase 
had  been  often  bestowed  upoi>  the  Americans,  still  we  had  feood  it  ne» 
cessary  to  treat  with  them  at  last.  Of  Bonaparte's  cbaractet  they  bad 
formed  a  very  inadequate  eatimate:  howesrer,  even  supposing  the  chief 
magiiJtrate  of  Frs^ice  to  be  as  faithless  and  iniquitous  as  ministaio  rspre^ 
seated,  he  could  sec  no  inference  they  could  draw,  from  ^e  admissioQ, 
justificatory  of  their  rejection :  were  we  to  enter  into  no  agreemenl  with 
persons  or  states  whose  conduct  was  demonstrably  unjust  l  Had  we  not 
made  peace  with  the  Bourbon  princea,  the  tyrants  of  their  own  country, 
and  plunderers  of  their  neighbours  1  Did  we  reject  overtures  with  Louis 
XIY.  and  proclaim  as  our  reason,  that  he  had,  in  the  midst  of  peooo> 
seized  the  provinces  of  enfeebled  Spain,. and  carried  butchery  and  havoo 
into  the  peaceful  Palatinate  I*  Did  we  forbear  alliance  with  the  plunder- 
ers of  Poland  ?  What  was  our  security  for  either  peace  with  one,  or  alii* 
ance  with  the  other  ?  Certainly  their  interest ;  not  their  faith  nor  their  vk* 
tue.  We  had  the  same  security  >^th  Bonaparte :  he,  like  all  other  states- 
men, no  doubt,  wished  to  make  a  peaee  advantageous  to  hinfltolf  aod  Aa 
nation  over  which  he  presided.  With  regard  to  gtabiUty,  whether  Bona- 
parte rcmaiucd  chief  consul  or  not,  peace  and  not  war  was  tk»  ioksfosi  of 
France.  If  ministers  really  wished  to  continue  the  war  ^omally,  uotoas 
the  Bourbon  princes  were  restored,  let  them  reSect'Oa  its  practicability  i 
the  external  force  of  the  confederacy  had  tried  it  itt  vaiOt  aod  fiom 
internal  efforts  it  was  not  to  be  hoped.  The  whole  pjpoperty  of  Fraacdy 
real  or  personal,  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors,  depended  en  the 
existence  of  the  present,  or  some  similar  government.:  it  was  impossible 
to  restore  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  without  restitution 
to  those  who  had  been  exiled  in  its  defence,  which  in  efiect  raised  op  the 
whole  property  in  the  nation  to  support  the  republic,  whatever  they  might 
feel  concerning  its  effects  :  tiie  attempt  was  as  hopeless  as  the  intention 
was  unjust ;  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
the  rights  of  an  independent  nation.  This  country,  from  an  accumuliaioii 
of  causes,  principally  originating  hi  the  war,  was  in  very  great  distress : 
ministers  had  for  seven  years  persevered  in  their  ruinous  system ;  tau^t 
by  woful  experience,  they  ought  to  have  at  last,  admitted  proposals  for 
peace.  These  arguments  might  perhaps  appear  to  many  hearers  or  read- 
ers not  to  be  without  Weight,  but  they  Qiade  little  impression  on  the  ma- 
jorities in  parliament ;  and  addresses  were  voted,  highly  approving  of  the 
answer  returned  by  iroverunlcnl  to  lltopaparte. 

Perseverance  in  tlio  war  being  still  determined,-  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  came  un(|.er  their  consideration*  Messages  to  the 
respective  houses  from  the  king,  stated. that  his  m%esS}r  was  at  present 
employed  in  concerting  such  engagemantd  with. the  emperor  of  Gorjnaiiy* 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  other  powers  of  tho.  empire,  as  might 

*  ParliSlDenlaiy  debates,  Feb..3d,  1600. 
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strengthen  the  efibits  of  hi^  imperial  majesty,  and  materially  condtice  to 
the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  cam* 
paign.*  Certain  advances  wootd  be  necessary  if  the  treaties  were  c*n- 
eluded,  and  he  recommended  to  his  parfiament  to  make  provision  for 
such  eventual  engagements.  The  arguments  against  the  proposed  suIh 
sidy,  were  the  inefficacy  of  al^  our  former  subsidies  in  the  present  waff 
and  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  from  the  enormous  mhd  of  taxes, 
and  the  unprecedented  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ft  was  Also  in^-' 
ferred,  that  mmisters  were  well  assured  of  the  Recession  of  the  Itussiansf 
from  the  confederacy^  The  parliamentary  majority  over-ruled  all  ob«' 
jections,  aad  the  required  subsidies  Were  voted.  The  military  and  naval 
force  appohited  for  the  service  of  the  year  I80O,  was  nearly  the  same  atf 
in  the  former  year.  The  mcome  tax  Was  continued  ;  and,  including  a 
vbtiB  of  credit,  there  was  a  loan  of  twenty-one  milliods.  Amidst  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  campaign,  opposition  proposed  an  inquiry  into^ 
the  pastf  An  atmy  of  forty  thousand  men  had  been  employed  in  Hoi* 
land :  had  fought  most  valiantfy ;  but  no  good  purpose,  they  averred,  had 
been  effected ;  very  great  losses  had  been  incurred,  and  veiy  humiliating* 
conditions  had  been  accepted*  Did  the  tniscarriage  arise  from  weaknesr 
of  plan,  or  tardy  preparatioiks  !  from  defectiye  execution  :  or  from  re-' 
ststless  bad  fortune  ?  To  ascertaki  the  cause,  they  proposed  ati  inquiry.^ 
If  the  dMSters  were  entirely  owing  to  fortOne,  an  inquiry  would  acquit^ 
both  the  planners  and  executors  ;  without  anikiquiry,  the  one  or  the  odier, 
or  both,  might  b%  unjustfy  accused.  Ministers  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Hke  proposers  of  the  espediSon  had  not  failed ;  as  besides  the  ships  that 
surrendered  to  our  fleet,  our  army  bad  caused  a  very  powerful  diversion^ 
and  had  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  signal  successes  of  our  allies.  As 
the  expedition  eould  not  be  properly  said  to  have  failed,  an  inquiry  was 
totaify  unnecessary.  .  The  opponents  repfied,  that  the  capitulation  to  an 
inferior  force  required  to  be  investigated,  both  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  country ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

Theunion  between  Grisat  Britain  and  Ireland  underwent  an  ample  Sish 
cussion  in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  eight  articles  were  pro- 
posed by  Hbe  secretary  ofstate  as  the  foundation  of  thrs  measure.  The 
first  imported,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  on  the  1st  of  Ja-- 
nuary  1801 :  the  second,  thaf  the  succession  to  the  crown  should  contrmiB' 
limited  and  settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  stands  limited  and  sef- 
tlod  according  to  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  the  third, 
that  the  same  united  kingdom  shDu^d  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  par-- 
Trnment ;  the  fourth,  that  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of  ses- 
sions, and  twenty»eight  lords  temporal  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the 
]>eer&  of  Ireland,  should  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote,  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  parliiiment  of  the  united  kingdoitas  f 
the  fifth,  that  the  churches  of  Englannd  and  Ireland  should  be  united  into- 
one  protestant  episcopal  church,  to  be  called  "  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Irelatid  ;"  the  sixth  article  proposed  a  fair  psrticipatioi\  of 
commercial  privileges  :  (he  seventh  \eh  to  each  kingdom  the  separate 
discharge  of  its  public  debt,  and  arranged  the  proportions  of  national  ex- 
pense ;  fifteen  parts  to  be  defrayed  by  Britain,  and  two  by  Ireland  ;  thv 

•  Parlijimentary  debates,  Feb.  13lh,  1800. 
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eighth- ordainedi  th^  the  laws  end  courts  of  botii  kingdoms,  civil  and  ee* 
desiastical,  shoold  remain-  as  they  were  now  established,  subject,  how- 
ever,  to  such  alterations  as  the  united  legislatures  might  hereafter  deem 
expedient :  all  laws,  at  (present  in  force  in  either  kiogdom>  which  should 
be  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  that  might  be^tfdained  by  any  act  for 
carrying  the  above  articles  into  effecij  from  ^nd  after  the  uniouy  should  be 
repealed.  Irish  ministers  supported  the  union  as  in  its  principle  and  ob- 
jects mutually  beneficial  to  the  contraeting  parties ;  in  its  articles,  tbo- 
touf^)y  consonant  to  these  principles,  conducive  to  the  commercial  and 
political-  improvement  of  both,  and  peculiarly  advantageous  to  Iselaod« 
The  legislative  weight  of  the  respective  countries  was,  they  audy  appor- 
tioned to  the  compound  resuk  of  the  population  and  contribution,  and  a 
majority  of  the  people  was  favourable  to  the  union.  The  measure  was 
opposed,  as  tending  to  render  Irelaiui  a  dependence  up^n-  England.  The 
legislative  portion  allowed  by  these  propositions  to  Ireland  was  inado- 
quate.  The  two  nations -were  now  identified  by  thia  junction  of  legisla- 
ture :  the  transfer  of  legislature  from  Ireland  to  England  wotdd  drain  tho 
country,  without  affording  any  adequate  reflux,  to  Ireland..  No  authentic 
documents  had  established  the  arguments  of  the  unioniat%  that  l^alft* 
tion  by  this  treaty  was  apportioned  to  pepulalion  and  coatributibn.  It 
was  merely  an  assertion  witKout  a  proof,  and  thevefore  ought  not  to  be 
the  foundation  of  a  political  arrangement*  Before  so  great  a  change  was 
permitted)  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people  :  if  the  Irish  in  gene- 
nd  did'  not  oppose  the  new  scheme,  their  inaction  was  owing,  not  to  cano 
viction  of  its  utility,  but  to  fear  of  the  immense  military  foiee  employed 
by  government  in  Ireland.  Th^e  reasons  were  urged  both  in-  debates 
and  protests  ;  the  project  of  union,  however,  was  adopted  by  a. great  nm- 
jorily  in  both  houses.  The  concurrence  of  the  Irish  parliament  with  their 
plan  of  union  being  communiciited  to  the  British,  the  respective  reeolu* 
tions  were  reciprocally  ratified,  and  a  bill  (bunded  on  thism  was  intro- 
duced. On  the  2d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  ft  was  prc^ 
yfded  that  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  connaeiioe 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  being  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  contoiy. 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was,  after  a  considemblid  discus- 
sion, continued* 

Provisions  being  during  this  session  uneoomionly  high,  attracted  the 
attention  of  parliament.  ^Ir.  Pitt,  on  the  soundest  princinles  of  political 
economy,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  ablest  wntera,*  bad.  ah* 
stained  from  all  interference  in  the  corn  market.  The  speculations  of  in- 
dividuals, he  conceived,  wene  more  likely  to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  foreign  wheat  at  the  present  crisis,  than  any  other  measure  that  cmild 
be  adopted*  The  legitiature  confined  its  attention  to*  the  contrivance  of 
substitutes,  and  diminution  of  consumption.  Committees  appointed  by 
both  houses  reported,  that,  although  a  consideTable  iaq»ortation  of  wheat 
from  foreign  countries  had  already  taken  place,  and  more  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected, yet  they  felt  they  should  not  discharge  their  dnty,  unless  they 
stroiigly  recommended  to  all  individuals,  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheaten  flour  in  their  families,  and 
encourage  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  by  their  example,  influp 
ence,  and  authority,  every  possible  economy  in  this  article.  They  farther 

*  Set  Wealth  of  NationSi  on  the  eera  laws. 
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recoiiMDended,  that  all  charity  and  parochial  reliefBhould  be  given,  aa  fiur 
as  was  practicable,  in  any  other  article  except  bread  and  flour  ;  and  that 
the  part  of  it  which  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  should 
be  distributed  in  soups,  rice,  potatoes,  or  other  substitutes.  They  were  of 
pinion  that,  if  this  regulation  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  not  only, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  economize  at  t}\at  time  the  con- 
sumption of  flour,  but  that  it  might  have  the  eflect  of  gradually  intro* 
ducing  into  use  a  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  species  of  food  than 
that  to  which  the  poor  were  at  present  accustomed.  From  the  evidence 
of  bakers  it  appeared,  that  the  consumption  of  bread  baked  for  some 
hours  was  much  less  considerable  than  if  eaten  new.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  committee,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  prohibiting  bakers  from 
tzposing  any  bread  for  sale  which  had  not  been  baked  twenty-four  hours :; 
and  immediat^y  passed  into  a  law.  In  considering  the  scarcity,  oppo- 
sition, investigating  its  causes,  derived  them  chiefly  from  the  war ;  and 
various  incidental  debates  took  place  on  the  subject.  ^  Mr.  Pitt,  from  a  . 
deti^ed  view  of  the  pric«  of  provisions  during  the  whole  cqntest,  argued 
that  if  the  scarceness  had  arisen  from  the  war,  the  increase  would  have 
been  progressive;  whereas  the  prices  in  1796,  1797,  and  1708,  had  been 
as  low  as  in  peace,  and  the  rise  had  not  taken  place  till  1799;  and  was 
(•bviously  imputable  to  the  wet,  laite,  and  utiproductive  harvest 

"Wfth  the  necessaries  of  life,  public  morals  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  The  crime  of  adultery  being  extremely  prevalent,  was  by 
nrnoy  supposed  to  exceed  in  frequency  the  dissolution  of  former  times. 
It  was  conceived  by  various  political  moralists,  that  the  permission 
granted  to  the  ofiending  parties,  aAer  a  divorce,  to  intermarry,  was  ons^ 
powerful  cause  of  the  seduction  of  married  women.  To  remove  this  in*' 
eentive,  lord  Auckland  proposed  a  bill,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person, 
on  account  of  whose  adultery  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  applied  for  i^ 
that  house,  to  intermarry  with  the  woman  from  whom  the  complaining 
party  might  be  divorced.  This  restriction,  his  lordship  observed,  had  al- 
ways prevailed,  and  still  did  prevail  in  Scotland,  where  the  parties,  ader 
b^g  divorced,  were  never  permitted  to  marry.  The  diversity  of  the  case 
here,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  the  prevaicnoe  of 
the  crime.  This  bill  was  stjongly  contested  in  the  house ;  both  the  supr 
porters  and  opponents  admitted  and  lamented  the  frequency  of  a  crime, 
cutting  asunder  the  most  important  ties  of  social  life  %  both  showed  thenii- 
selves  friends  of  religion  and  rooriility,  pursuing  the  same  object,  through 
diflbrent  means.  Lord  Auckland  reasoned,  that  the  certain  preclusion 
firom  subsequent  marriage  would,  in  many  cases,  operate  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  crime ;  the  force  of  their  reasoning  obviously  depended  upon 
the  admission  of  a  general  fact,  that  the  hopes,  or  at  least  the  probabilityi 
of  a  future  permanent  relation,  facilitated  the  temporary  success  of  a  se- 
ducer. The  opponents  of  the  bill,  the  most  active  of  whom  was  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  took  a  diflerent  view  of  the  tendency  of  circumstances  and 
situation,  in  detisrmining  female  aflections  and  conduct :  the  prohibition 
would  not  act  as  a  discouragement  of  the  vice ;  the  obstacle  might  in* 
flame  the  passion,  and  furnish  new  materials  to  the  dexterity  of  an  accoro- 
plislied  seducer.  Inefficacious  to  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  it  would 
produce  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the  weaker  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  commission.  Heinous  and  hurtful  as  this  vice  was,  still 
it  was  possible  that  the  seduced  person  might  not  be  entirely  profligata 
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Mid  abandoned.  To  Ibe  preaervaf top  of  virtue,  next  ia  moral  wisdom 
was  recovery  from  vice,  before  it  became  habitual  and  inveterate :  the 
present  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  drive  tbe  females  to  de^peratioa 
f  nd  upreatrained  licentiousness.  JLiord  Carlisle  also  very  strenuously  op- 
posed the  bill  in  question :  the  law  lords,  and  the  bishops  in  general,  sup- 
|>orted  lord  AucUand's  proposition ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  This  bill  attracted  the  public  attention  much  more  than  any 
measure  which  was  introduced  into  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
session.  It  was  supported  by  the  highest  political,  legal,  and  ecclesia»< 
ileal  authority :  was  evidently  devised  from  the  best  intentions,  andirameii 
with  great  ability  :  it  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  prospect  of 
the  restriction  would  in  many  instances  prevent  the  crime  ;  and  it  was 
morally  certain  that  after  it  ytras  committed,  the  restriction  itself  must 
powerfully  tend  to  drive  a  female  to  infamous  profligacy. 

An  incident  that  happened  near  the  close  of  this  session,  warmly  to- 
Cerested  the  feelings,  not  only  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  of  the 
whole  nation.  On  the  15th  of  May,  his  nujyesty  went  to  the  theatre  royal 
Drury  lane  :  as  he  was  entering  the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit  near  the  or- 
chestra, on  the  right  hand  side,  suddenly  stood  up  and  discharged  a  pis- 
tol at  the  royal  person.  The  king  had  advanced  about  four  steps  from 
Ithe  door :  on  the  report  of  the  pistol,  his  majesty  jstopped,  and  stood 
(Irmly.  The  house  was  immediately  in  an  uproar,  and  the  cry  of  **  seize 
him  I"  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  theatre  :  the  king,  not  the  least 
dtsconceiled,  came  neiiriy  to  tite  front  of  the  b^x.  The  m|ui  who  had 
£red  ft  w^  immediately  dragged  into  the  orchestra,  and  carried  behind 
the  scenes  :  his  name  was  found  to  be  Iladfield.  .  Being  examined  by  a 
magistrate,  be  exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity  i  though  some  of  tiis  an- 
swers were  ratiooal*  The  veneration  and  love  that  the  natioa  bore  to  his 
majesty^s  person,  was  by  this  accident  awakened  into  en  eathusiastic  joy 
at  his  escape ;  evee  the  spirit  of  faction  was  lost  in  a  general  streaip  ii 
loyalty  and  exultation.  Addresses  of  coogratuiation  on  the  king's  escape 
sgrere  presented  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  universities,  the  corpo* 
ration  of  London^  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  tbs  other  corporations  as  well  as 
the  counties.  IJadfield  was  tried  ia  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  high 
treason ;  and  it  was  proved  tha^  he  had  been  for  some  years  insane, 
riiiefly  in  consequence  of  wounds  receiv^  in  his  bei|d,  whan  be  acted  as 
H  Serjeant  in  the  ilrmy,  m  1794,  in  Holland :  he  was  therefore  acquitted, 
but  not  discbarged.  In  consequence  of  Hadfield's  act,  and  repeated  in* 
stances  of  insanity  being  directed  agajnst  a  personage  whose  safety  was 
so  dear  and  important  (to  the  state,  two  additional  clausisflt  by  way  of 
^mendmentsi  were  added  to  the  insanity  bill*  The  first  w^  to  hinder 
individuals  confined  for  alleged  lunacy,  froqi  being  bailed,  in  any  ciroum* 
stances,  without  the  copcurrence  of  one  of  the  magistrajtes  who  commits 
ted  him ;  except  by  the  judges,  or  at  the>  quarter  sessions  of  the  peaoe* 
The  second  clause  proceeded  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  first,  namely, 
security.  The  second  clause  provided  more  especially  for  the  peraooal 
safety  of  the  sovereign,  repeatedly  endangered  by  insane  persons*  These 
provisions  were  the  last  important  acts  of  this  session  of  p<Kli|iaiettt, 
xrhich  was  prorogued  on  the  29  th  of  July.  # 
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Trance — cortciriatory  ftifortt  of  Bonaparte — ^he  invites  the  emigrants  to  retufn-i^ 
insurrection  ii«t  entirely  crushed — he  reduces  the  royalists — array  of  reserve — 

.  state  of  the  confederates  ami  of  France — plan  of  the  campaign — state  of  affairs 
in  Italy — the  Austrians  invest  Genoa — assisted  by  the  British  fleet — gallant  de- 
fence of  the  republicans — Massena  is  permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa. — Bonaparte 
prepares  to  restore  the  French  affairs  in  Italy — Moreati  invades  Germany — his 
mble  manttvres  to  divert  the  enemy,  while  he  assisted  the  army  of  Italy. — Bona, 
parte  takes  the  field  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  French  in  Italy — rapid  and 
astonishing  march  over  the  Alps— progress  in  Italy^-battle  of  Marengo — danger 
of  the  consular  army — raeansofextrication'— signal  victory—decides  the  fate  of 
Italy — armistice  between  the  chief  coi^il  and  the  Austrian  commander-^Italy 
surrenders  to  Bonaparte — measgres of  Bonaparte  for  settling  the  country — hav^ 
ing  effected  his  purpose,  Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris.-^Moreau  advances  into 
Bavaria — armistice  and  overtuves  for  peace. — The  emperor  receives  a  new  sub- 
sidy from  England — proposes  to  include  Britain  in  the  negotiaiion — Bonaparte 
refiises — prolongation  of  the  ar mist ice-^expl ration,  and  renewal  of  hostilities— 
operations— partial  successes  of  the  Austrians — battle  of  Hohenlinden — the 
French  gain  a  decisive  victory—the  emperor  sues  for  peace — review  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  campaign-~-war  is  terminated  between  France  and  Austria.— -Ope* 
rations  of  the  British  forces — expedition  on  the  coast  of  France — ^attempt  on 
Ferrol — on  Cadiz — reduction  of  Malta — Egypt-Convention  for  the  evacuation 
of  it  by  the  French— guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith— ministers,  not  knowing 
this  guarantee,  refuse  to  ratify  the  convention^Kleber,  the  French  general,  re- 
news hostilities— new  negotiation  is  broken  off — West  Indies— cftpUire  of  Cu- 
nicoa.— J^st  Indies— wise  administration  of  the  governor-general. 

Thk  principal  aad  mo^t  memorable  events 'of  ISOO  arose  from  BoDa- 
p«rte*  The  glory  of  the  French  arms  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  coa-> 
queror  of  lUly,  begun  to  diecline  :  he  now  appeared,  on  his  return,  to  be 
the  onlj  arbiter  who  could  change  the  course  of  affairs,  and  the  destinies 
of  France;  and  the  name  of  king  or  emperor  alone  was  wanting  to  Bona- 
parte* With  a  senate  appointed  by  himself,  and  recniited  from  year  to  year 
by  his  sole  influence^  he  possessed  the  nomination  of  all  officers,  civil,  po-* 
Htical,  military,  and  naval ;  the  command  and  distribution  of  the  whole  mi- 
litary and  naval  forc«  of  the  empire ;  the  power  of  foreign  negotiation  on 
peace,  war,  and  commerce ;  a  complete,  though  indirect,  control  over  the 
treasuiy;  the  sole  privilege  of  proposing  laws,  and  withdrawing  them  in  any 
stage  of  deliberalion  or  discussion..  Being  established  as  executive  magisf 
trate  of  France,  he  perceived  the  staggering  state  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  learned  the  consequence  df  the  defeats  which  the 
French  had  suffered  in  Italy.  Encouraged  by  the  late  failures  of  the  re» 
publicans,  the  royalists  in  Brita^ny  and  Normandy  had  again  taken  arms; 
and  their  numbers  in  November  amounted  to  six^  thousand.  Bonaparte 
saw  that)  effectual  as  a  force  might  be  against  the  internal  enemies  of  the 
repttUiCf  conciliation  was  much  more  beneficiaL  His  general  plan  was 
to  conciliate  as  many  enemies  of  the  republic  as  possible :  he  and  all  the 
members  of  the  new  government  expressed  a  desire  of  peace,  not  only 
with  the  royalist  armies  of  France,  but  even  emigrants ;  and  published  a 
proclamation,  inviting  exiles  to  retum«  Great  numbors  of  loyalists,  oo  the 
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fufh  of  gOTernmeiit,  daily  cftme  back  to  France ;  among  these  the  eefufi- 
ftttianiiMs,  or  favourefs  of  mixed  monarchy  aod  democracjy  were  permit* 
ted  to  come  back  :  the  greater  Dumber  of  those  that  fled  id  the  time  of 
fiobespierre,  or  at  tiie  coavalaion  in  September,  1797,  were  invited  to 
iheir  country :  even  estates  were  restored  so  far  as  the  restitution  did  not 
violate  the  new  tenures  of  landed  property.  Notwithstanding  the  anxious 
endeavours  of  Bonaparte,  the  Ohouans  still  persisted  in  revolt,  and  culti* 
vated  a  corEesposdence  with  the  British  fleet.  In  tite  begJaaiDg  of  the 
year,  the  chief  consul  detached  a  considerable  part  of  the  iasurgeots  from 
the  hostile  confederacy  against  the  French  republic :  where  paciflc  mea- 
sures did  not  succeed,  he  very  efl^tually  employed  force  and  severity, 
and  early  in  spring  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection. 

Having  estftbliahed  intestine  tranquillity,  and  emJeavoofed  «n  vain  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  foreign  opponents,  Bonaparte  prepared  for  prose* 
cuting  the  war.  He  pubUshed  a  proclamation  in  February,  complaining 
of  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the  English  to  continue  hostihUes,  and  invit* 
ing  the  French  to  furnish  the>  subsidies  and  men  that  were  necessary  for 
acquiring  peace  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  alsoat  thesame  time  deemed  ex* 
pedient  by  the  consuls,  that  an  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised,  to  consist 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  of  consenpts,  and  to  be  assembled  at 
Dijon,  where  the  first  consul  himself  m»s  to  take  the  command  of  it  in 
person.  The  Austrians  had  now  recovered  all  Italy,  except  Uie  small  i»* 
public  of  Genoa,  aod  their  army  yfan  distributed  in  winter  quarters  tfarouglli 
Piedmont  and  Lombaidy.  The  Austrians,  aeoonded  Vy  the  English,  p«»* 
pared  for  military  operations  with  great  alacrity  and  vigour:  even  the 
abetteris  of  peace,  and  among  these  the  archduke  Charles,  kaav,  that  the 
most  effeotual  instruments  of  a  fair  and  favourable  aecomssodation,  were 
an  immense  body  of  troops  ready  for  action.'  The  armies  were  recruited, 
BXid  a  very  strong  and  numerous  force  was  prepared.  The  imperial  forces 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  occnpied  a  semicircular  line  of  coramunieatioo, 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Suabia  to  the  coasts  of  tbs  Maditerraneaa. 
The  republican  armies  occupied  the  positions  facing  their  enemy  in  aa 
irregular  line  from  Genoa  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  army  of 
Genoa  being  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  under  lord  Kdth,  they  were 
extremely  straitened  for  provisions,  and  were  in  number  very  much  Infe- 
rior to  the  enemy :  from  the  Tar  to  Genoa,  there  were  scarcely  twenty* 
five  thousand,  almost  all  infantry.  A  re-enforcement  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  Switzerland  and  France  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  army 
of  Italy ;  others  were  likewise  promised ;  but  those  which  had  arrived 
were  few  in  number;  and  so  great  was  the  void'in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army,  produced  by  all  epidemic  fever,  and  by  desertion,  that  Massena,  in 
the  month  of  April,  had  not  more  ihxa  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  of  Nice,  and  of  tiie  state  of  G^oa ;  the  dis* 
tresses  of  the  troops,  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  either  dispirited  or  discontented.  Notwith- 
standing those  Unpromising  appearances,  Bonaparte  proposed  a  bold, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  plan  of  oflensive  operations :  to  invade 
Germany,  drive  the  enemy  from  Switzerlsnd,  and  recover  Italy,  by  a  co- 
operating Hne  -of  armies.  Moreau  commanded  the  army  of  the  Upper 
Sthine,  which,  by  the  inde&tigable  activity  of  the  chief  eonmil,  amounted 
to  100,000  men,  extending  firom  Switzerland  to  Mentz;  on  tiieleft  wing 
was  secured  by  Prussian  neutralUy,  on  the  rear  was  protected  by  its  coiof 
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monicatioii  with  Fnmce  and  Belgium,  and  on  Ae  right  was  eoTered  by' 
ths  Helvetic  Alps :  with  this  formidable  host  he  directed  his  course  U> 
wards  Yiemia.  Ill  healthy  together  wiUi  court  intrigueSf  obliged  the  wreh- 
duke  Chavles  to  resign  the  chief  command  of  ^e  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  general  Kray,  an  officer  well  fitted  for  so  hi^  and 
important  a  trust.  Bonaparte^  in  his  efforts  Oin  th6  side  of  Germany,  had 
a  double  purpose,  and  intended  not  imly  to  make  an  impression  on  that 
quarter,  but  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  horn  his  plans  for  the^ 
recovery  of  Italy :  which,  by  those  who,  in  considering  military  sitiia* 
tions,  had  not  included  extraordinary  genius,  was  supposed  desperated 
The  chief  consul  appointed  Massena,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  Switzerland,  to  maintain  the  Frenph  positions  there,  until  ha 
should  put  his  own  grand  designs  in  execution*  Melas,  early  in  spring, 
made  dispositicms  for  investing  Genoa^  which  was  alr^y  so  closely 
blockaded  from  maritime  intereoume  ^by  lord  Keith.  Massena  endea^ 
▼cured  to  obatrtict  their  approach,  and  effected  all  that  skill,  valour,  and 
discipline  could  perform  s^ainst  skill,  valour,  discipline,  and  siqierioi^ 
numbers.  He  repulsed  them  in  various  conflicts :  but  was  more  fm^ 
quently  overpower^,  and  at  length  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  on  the  30(h  * 
of  April,  the  Austrians  appeared  before  the  city.  On  land  the  French* 
were  pressed  by  the  German  army ;  from  the  sea,  the  city  was  bom«'' 
barded  by  the  £nglish  fleet ;  wiUun  flie  walls,  famine,  and  its  never  fail*- 
ing  attendant,  pestilence,  joined  with  conflagration  in  making  the  people^ 
loudly  clamorous  for  a  surrender,  and  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained 
from  a^ual  insurrection.  Amidst  these  complicated  evils,  the  repub- 
Ueaxa,  durii^  the  whole  month  of  May,  not  only  resisted,  tnit  often  de- 
feated the  Austrians,  until  ^ey  were  at  length  exhausted  by  their  owi^ 
victories*  Massena,  aware  that  relief  was  approaching,  wished  to  main- 
tain it  much  longer,  but  found  it  impracticable ;  he  accordingly  opened  a> 
negotiation,  with  the  British  admiral  and  the  Austrian  general,  and  ob- 
tained' very  favourable  and  hononrable  terms*  He  was  permitted  to  eva- 
cuate GFenoa  with  his  troops,  and  procured  provisions  and  a  safe  conduct 
In  his  conference,  the  sagacious  Frenchman  penetrated  into  tiie  acute«v 
ness  and  intelligenoe  of  the  English  commander,  and  bestowed  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  on^e  superiority  of  the  British  character,  and  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  British  force.  By  the  fall  of  Genoa,  many  politicians  coni- 
sidered  the  fate  of  Italy  as  entirely  decided,  and  the  hopes  of  France  as 
totally  destroyed  ;  but  the  imperialists  had  still  another  general  to  en* 
counter,  whom  they  were  destined  neter  to  combat  without  defeat  and 
discomfiture.  In  stationing  his  army  of  reserve  in  the  plains  of  Burgundy^ 
the  chief  consul  intended  to  afford  assistance  either  in  Italy  or  Germany, 
as  occasion,  might  rec^ire ;  but  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  direct  his  efforts- 
to  Italy,  where  they  were  most  wanted*  With  Moreau  he  had  concerted, 
the  plan  of  the  campaign^  according  to  which  their  operations,  though, 
distant,  might  be  managed  in  concert,  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  evelbtions  of  the  two  wings  of  the  same  army.  The  ob* 
ject  of  Moreau's  expedition  was,  by  a  series  of  feints,  not  less  than  at* 
tacks,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  general  Kray,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  to  alarm  the  Austrians  for  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  and  send  seasonable  re-enforcements. 
To  execute  his  part  of  the  plan^  Moreau,  on  Uie^Sth  of  Aprili  crossed 
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^e  fthine  in  four  divisiotis,  and  fcrmed  «  junction  of  the  whole  army  in 
Suabia,  with  the  lake  of  Constance  on  his  right :  by  various  feints  and 
other  mancBUvres  he  turned  thfe  right  wing  of  the  enemy^s  army ;  and  in 
a  series  of  engagements  very  bravely  fought  on  both  sides,  he  was  so 
aoccessful  in  the  result,  as  to  command  Franconia  and  Suabia  on  the 
left,  lay  both  under  contribdttons,  and  intercept  supplies,  and  destroy 
magazines.  In  front  be  occspied  the  attention  of  the  whole  Austrian 
army,  while  on  the  right  be  was  able  to  send  detachments  to  the  sonth'. 
He  kept  Eray  so  completely  employed  in  counteracting  his  pretended 
designs,  that  lie  did  not  Aive  iota  his  real  intentions ;  and  for  near  two 
months,  Moreau  sought  nothing  farther  than  to  amuse  general  Kray ;  by 
marches  and  couater-marches,  by  threatened  sieges,  and  feigned  irrup- 
tions, to  alarm  the  Adstrians  for  the  safety  of  the  hereditary 'States,  and 
prevent  them  firom  pftying  any  attention  lo  the  aflTairs  of  Itaty. 

While  professional  experience  and  tactical  skill  were  thus,  in  Germa* 
ny,  overborne  by  the  paramount  power  of  genius ;  in  Italy  its  efficacy 
was  still  more  fbrcibly,  brilliantly,  and  sueeessfully  exercised.  Informed 
of  the  critical  situatioar  of  Massena,  the  chief  eonsUi  resolved  to  march 
into  Italy  with  the  utmost  Expedition,  and  to  surmount  e^ry  difficulty  in 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  attack  tfae^rear  of  the  Austrian  army. 
On  the  15th  of  l^ay,  his  army  reached  St.  Bernard,  where  the  transport 
tation  of  the  artillery  was  extremely  dificirft :  but  by  soldiers  Inspired 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  for  their  renowned  general,  the  difiSenlty  was 
speedily  overc6me  ;  ever/  piece  of  cannon  waa  ^smounted,  and  pfaic^ 
in  troughs  hollowed  out  cif  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose.  These  were 
drawn  by  five  or  six  hundred  merf,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  piece ;  the  v^heels  fixed  to  poles,  were  borne  on  men^s  shoulders  ; 
tumbrils  were  emptied,  and  placed  on  sledges,  together  with  the  axle- 
trees.  This  difficult  march  he  executed  i^th  such  rapidity,  that  notwith- 
standing an  immense  train  of  artillery,  he  had  nmde  hia  way  through  all 
the  defiles,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  enemy  by  (he  96lh  of  May.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Mihin  and  Pavia.*  The  French  vanguard 
having  crossed  the  Po,  encounfered  an  advanced  corps  of  imperialists, 
and  defeated  them  with  considerable  loss  at  Montebello ;  not  however 
decisively.  The  main  body  of  the  AuBtriah  forces  nosv  arrived  from  Ge- 
noa, and  fixed  its  he«id-quarters  at  Alessandria.  Bonaparte  came  for- 
ward mto  a  plain  between  Alessandria  and  Tortona,  and  both  sides  pre- 
pared for  a  general  engagement.  The  French  commander  with  the  van 
of  the  army,- on  the  15th  of  June,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Marengo.  Early  the  following  mtirning,  he  saw  tha  Austrian  line  ex- 
tending opposite  to  him,  about  six  miles  in  length.  Dessaix,  with  the 
rear  division  of  the  French,  was  not  yet  arrived.  About  noon  the  battle 
began ;  Bonaparte,  though  with  so  inferior  a  fovce,  withstood  the  weight 
of  the  Austrian  column  with  equal  intrepidity  and  ability.  The  immense 
host  however*  of  the  imperialists  was  making  a  vei^  powerful  impression. 
The  left  wing  of  the  French  began  to  give  way,  th^  centre  and  right 
to  follow  the  example,  and  disorder  was  evident  through  the  whole  line. 
The  Austrians  perceiving  the  advantage,  pressed  forward,  with  ah  im- 
petuosity which  was  inspirited  *  bjr  confident  expectations  of  certain  vic- 
tory, to  strike  a  finishing  blow.  The  garrison  of  Tortona,  seeing  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy,  sallied  out,  and  nearly  surrounded  the  consular 
trdops.     Every  movement  appeared  to  forbode  the  total  overthrow  of 
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Boaaparte*  Undismayed  by  the  impending  danger,  the  general  was  fore* 
most  among  the  ranks,  rallied  his  troops,  and  led  them  again  to  battle  t 
his  grand  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  route,  until  Dessaix,  who  was  now 
near,  should  arrive.  To  render  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy 
less  efficient,  he  seized  a  defile  flanked  by  the  village,  there  made  a  firm 
stand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  though  the  Austrian  infantry  were  seconded 
by  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  played  with  tremendous  ef- 
fect This  unyielding  resistance  produced  the  consequence  which  the 
genera]  had  hoped ;  the  rear  division  now  arrived ;  the  French  combat* 
auts  revived  by  this  re- enforcement,  and  assisted  by  a  fresh  corps,  charged 
the  enemy  with  enthusiastic  ardour :  but  still  the  event  was  extremely 
doubtful,  when  a  movement  of  the  Austrian  general  gave  a  fatal  turn* 
Melas  found  he  could  not  force  the  defile  ;  but  elated  with  success,  and 
not  informed  that  the  re-enforcement  was  arrived,  he  extended  his  line 
in  order  to  surround  the  enemy.  Bonaparte,  perceiving  this  change  of 
position,  inataiUaneously  saw  how  it  might  be  improved ;  hastily  he  aban- 
doned the  defile ;  and,  formed  into  a  strong  column,  the  consular  troops 
pressed  on  the  Austrians  where  their  front  was  weakened  by  extension. 
Of  the  French,  besides  the  strength  of  their  disposition,  a  great  portion 
was  quite  fresh';  the  Austria ns^  besides  their  weakened  arrangement^ 
were  fatigued  and  exhausted,  by  the  preceding  efforts  of  the  day.  The 
French  broke  the  line  of  the  imperialists,  bore  down  all  before  them,  put 
the  enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a  victory  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Italy.  All  the  united  efforts  of  Suwarrow  and  his  Russiansi 
of  the  Austrian  generals  and  their  gallaai  troeps  which  had  rendered  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1799  so  signally  successful  to  the  confederates,  were 
now  undone  by  the  overwhelming  genius  of  Bonaparte.  The  fruits  of 
ail  the  British  subsidies  which  set  those  operose  bodies  in  motion,  were 
blasted  at  Marengo. 

The  Austrian  general  finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  defend  Italyi 
applied  for  an  armistice -iintii  a  message  should  be  sent  to  Vienna.  Bo* 
naparte  granted  his  request,  on  agreeing  to  a  conditional  convention,  the 
validity  of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  ratification  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  consul  sent  an  envoy  ofiering  peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  the 
conqueror,  were,  in  the  relative  state  of  the  belligerent  powers,  wisely 
moderate.  The  Austrian  army  should  retire  within  the  line  establiahed 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  the  Austrians  should  occupy  the  north- 
east comer  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Po  on  the  south,  and  the  Mincio  on 
the  west :  Tuscany  was  to  be  a  neutral  state.  Whatever  answer  should 
be  returned  from  Vienna  to  these  propositions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ar- 
mistice should  not  be  broken  without  ten  days  previous  notice.  Mean- 
while the  fortresses,  cities,  and  country,  in  the  north  and  northwest  of 
Italy,  all  surrendered  to  his  arms. 

Having  reconquered  Italy ^  Bonaparte  next  considered  its  political  set- 
tlement. He  now  resolved  that  Lombardy  and  Liguria  should  form, 
instead  of  two,  one  very  powerful  republic ;  and  declared  that  reso- 
lution in  a  speech  at  Milan.  He  established  a  provincial  administration, 
and  a  considi  for  preparing  for  the  republic  a  constitution  and  legislature: 
he  gave  orders  for  respecting  religion,  and  the  property  of  all  citizens 
without  distinction.  .  Citizens,  who  had  fled  from  their  country,  were  in- 
vited to  return  ;  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  taken  arms  against 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    The  chief 
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having  effected  those  luomentous  changes  in  the  state  of  a&irs 
in  Italy,  retamed  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile  Moreau,  in  co-operation  with  Bonaparte,  resumed  an  of* 
fensive  campaign.     Having  already  manifested  his  genius  in  the  dexter- 
ous and  consummate  prudence  which  suited  his  situation,  Moreau  now 
showed  enterprize  as  active,  energetic,  and  decisive,  as  his  caution  had 
been  wise.    The  republicans  were  now  arrived  at  Blenheim,  so  fatal  to 
their  monarch  when  contending  with  a  British  hero.    To  cross  the  Da- 
nube, the  French  general  had  neither  bridges  nor  boats,  as  both  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Austrians ;  who,  possessing  the  opposite  bank,  rendered 
it  apparently  impossible.    To  remove  this  obstaele,  Moreau  bethought 
himself  of  an  expedient,  manifesting  that  combination  of  courage  and  ge- 
nius, which  has  so  eminently  distinguished  the  republican  warriors  of 
France  in  this  arduous  contest.  Eighty  soldiers  undertook  to  swim  across 
the  river ;  and  when  armed  with  muskets  and  knapsacks,  sent  in  two 
small  boaii  for  their  use,  to  secure  the  bank.    This  enterprise  they  ef- 
fected :  they  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Grensheim  and  Blen- 
heim, seized  several  pieces  of  cannon ;  these  they  manned  with  artillery 
men,  who  had  passed  upon  ladders,  placed  on  the  wrecks  of  the  bridge. 
The  republicans  thus  occupying  the  lefl  bank,  maintained  their  positions 
with  extraordinary  courage,  while  a  great  number  of  miners  and  bridge 
builders,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy,  completed  the  repairs,  and  ena- 
bled the  army  to  cross  the  river.     The  republicans  having  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  the  Austrian  army  fell  back  from  Ulm,  and  retired  towards 
Bavaria.    Moreau  took  possession  of  Munich,  and  laid  the  Bavarian  ter- 
ritories under  heavy  contributions ;  the  elector  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  French  a  great  part  of  the  subsidy  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  he  had  received  from  Britain :  the  republicans  also  laid  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg  under  a  severe  contribution.    The  right  wing  commanded 
by  Lecourbe,  drove  the  Austrians  entirely  from  the  Orisons,  and  entered 
the  Tyrol ;  while  on  the  lefl,  a  new  army  ofj^rench  and  Batavians  were 
preparing  to  enter  Germany,  to  penetrate  into  Franconia  and  Bohemia* 
Animated  by  the  exhortation  and  example  of  Britain,  and  supplied  by  her 
treasures,  the  emperor  had  hitherto  refused  the  terms  offered  by  the  re- 
publicans ;  but,  as  their  armies  now  menaced  the  very  heart  of  his  do- 
mains, he  judged  it  expedient  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  which  Moreau,  with 
the  approbation  of  Bonaparte,  granted  on  the  14th  of  July.    On  the  2Sth 
of  the  same  month,  St.  Julien,  envoy  from  Francis,  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  signed  at  Paris  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ;  on  tiie  part  of  the  French,  they  were 
signed  by  the  miuistcr  of  foreign  affairs,  the  ex-bishop  Talleyrand.  Mean- 
while, the  emperor  received  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  sterling  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  concluded  a  new  treaty,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
stipulated  for  tlie  one  not  to  make  peace  witliout  comprehending  the 
other :  the  emperor  adhering  to  this  engagement,  endeavoured  to  indude 
Britain  in  the  negotiation.     But  it  was  the  uniform  policy  of  Bonaparte 
to  detach  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  listen  to  no  terms  but 
of  separate  peace.    The  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries,  al- 
leging that  St.  Julien  had  exceeded  his  powers.    The  armistice  was  to 
expire  on  the  7tii  of  September ;  the  French  government  directed  its 
generals  to  begin  hostilities  that  day.   The  emperor  imputing  the  rupture 
to  the  French,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  endeavoured  to 
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roase  the  force  of  Germany  in  defence  of  tiie  empire ;  bat  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  neutrality  hostile,  kept  the  whole  north  of  Crennany  in  the 
same  inaction  with  himself,  and  intimidated  its  weaker  princes  from  send- 
ing assistance  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  contributing  to  the  repree- 
sion  of  such  formidable  invaders.  His  imperial  majesty  proposed  the 
prolongation  of  the  armistice :  the  chief  consul  declared,  that  be  wwM 
not  waste  the  rest  of  autumn  in  idle  conferences,  or  expose  himself  to 
endless  diplomatic  discussions  :  the  securities  which  be  demanded  were 
PhiUpsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt,  with  their  dependent  forts.  This  con- 
dition, though  it  laid  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  in  a  great  mea- 
sure at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  being  agreed  to  at  Hohenlinden,  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  eoncludcd  for  forty-nve  days,  commencing  from  the 
21st  of  September.  This  interval  was  occupied  by  both  parties  in  for- 
midable preparations.  Moreau's  army  was  seconded  on  the  left  by  Au- 
gereau,  prepared  with  the  French  and  Batavians  to  invade  Germanyi 
from  the  Maine ;  and  on  the  leA  the  army  of  the  Helvetic  Rhine,  com- 
manded by  Macdonald,  advanced  as  far  as  the  entiy  of  the  T3rrol,  and 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  first  signal.  The  armistice  expiring,  the 
army  of  the  Ic^  crossing  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of 
engagements,  penetrated  through  Franconiato  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
and  ascertained  its  communication  with  the  army  of  the  centre  in  Bava- 
ria. Macdonald,  defying  the  severities  of  an  Alpine  winter,  pushed  for- 
ward from  the  Grisons  to  the  Yalteline,  drove  the  Austrians  before  him 
wherever  he  came,  and,  supported  by  the  army  of  Italy,  was  ready  to  ad- 
Tance  to  AuMria,  menaced  by  a  stfli  more  finrmidable  danger  from  the 
west  Moreau,  with  the  grand  and  centrical  army,  resumed  ofiensivs 
operations  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  Austrians,  commanded  by 
the  archduke  John,  fourth  brother  of  the  emperor,  making  a  very  power- 
ful resistance,  repulsed  tlie  French  army,  and  in  their  turn  attacking  their 
posts,  obtained  considerable  advantages.  Encouraged  by  these  successes, 
the  young  prince  ventured  a  general  assault  on  the  lines  of  the  enemy  at 
Hohenlinden,  on  the  3d  of  December.  The  archduke  had  no  sooner  begun 
his  march,  than  there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  by  which  be 
was  so  much  retarded,  that  only  the  central  column  had  arrived  at  the  place 
of  destination,  at  a  time  when  all  the  divisions  ought  to  have  been  ready  for 
action.  A  division  of  the  French,  conducted  by  Richepanse,  pierced  between 
the  lefl  wing  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  centre,  reached  the  great  road  bebmd 
the  centre,  and  assaulted  the  leflflank  and  rear  ofthat  column,  at  a  moment 
when  it  had  formed  in  front,  and  commenced  an  attack.*  The  Austrians  with 
their  usual  courage  maintained  the  conflict  for  several  hours,  but  were  at 
length  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Frencb,  thrown  into  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
killed  or  taken  (Prisoners.  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  decided  the  con- 
test :  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  stand  against  the  rapidly  advan- 
cing line  of  armies,  every  where  victorious.  The  British  court,  sensible 
ofSie  alarming  situation  in  wbich  the  emperor  was  placed,  released  him 
from  bis  engagements :  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  French, 
which  have  since  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Luneville :  and  thus  ended 
a  campaign  between  Austria  and  France,  in  which  German  valour, 
discipline,  tactical  skill,  and  military  experience,  having  to  contend 
with  French  valour,  discipline,  experiencoi  and  skill,  invigorated  and 

*  See  Anoual  Register  for  1800,  p.  309- 
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guided  by  genias,  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  mere  customary  ex« 
pertness  and  precedented  usage,  when,  in  new  combinations  and  arduous 
circumstances,  they  had  to  contend  with  rapid,  fertile,  and  energetic  in* 
mention.  The  grand  design  of  Bonaparte  comprehended  every  vulnerable 
point  of  the  enemy ;  uniform  in  object,  and  consistent  in -plan,  he,  with 
rapid  versatility,  varied  operations  as  circumstances  changed ;  choosing 
his  generals  and  officers  according  to  their  fitness ;  he  brought  or  sent 
with  the  mass  of  French  courage  and  force  transcendent  ability  to  guide 
it  to  his  ends  ;  and  thereby  completely  effected  his  purposes :  he  reco- 
vered what  had  been  lost,  and  compelled  his  enemy  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  had  been  constantly  and  avowedly  the  object  of  his  stupendous 
efforts  in  war.  » 

While  the  cliief  consul  thus  crushed  every  hope  that  Britain  had  de- 
rived from  continuing  the  war  on  the  continent,  this  country  undertook 
several  expeditions,  either  entirely  maritime,  or  in  which  her  naval 
power  could  co-operate  with  her  efforts  by  land.    A  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  sir  £dward  Pellew,  attacked  the  southwest  of^the  penin- 
sula of  Quiberon,  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  silenced  the  forts,  and 
cleared  the  shore  of  the  enemy ;  a  party  of  soldiers  then  landed  and  de« 
Btroyed  the  forts.*    An  attack  was  afterwards  made  on  various  posts, 
and  six  brigs,  sloops,  and  gun  vessels,  were  taken,  a  corvette  burned, 
and  a  fort  dismantled.     This  success  was  soon  followed  by  an  intercep- 
tion of  supplies  destined  for  the  use  of  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.     Oa 
the  8th  of  July,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  or  destroy  {owfrmtea  in 
the  road  of  Dunkirk :  captain  Campbell,'}'  of  the  Dart,  took  the  La  De- 
sir^e,  but  the  other  ships,  in  number  three,  escaped,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  damage.    An  exploit  performed  by  lieutenant  Jeremiah 
Coghian,  about  this  time,  excited  high  admiration,  and  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  the  personal  prowess,  energetic  courage,  and  unyielding  intre- 
pidity which  combine  in  British  heroism.     This  young  gentleman  was 
commandant  of  the  Viper  Cutter,  under  the  orders  of  sir  Edward  Pellew, 
and  watching  Port  Louis,  near  L'Orient  in  Brittany :  he  conceived  a 
design  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  gunboats  that  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour :  with  the  permission  of  Pellew,  he  made  the  attempt  in  a 
ten^oared  cutter :  with  a  midshipman  and  eighteen  sailors,  the  gallant 
youth  determined  on  boarding  a  gun  brig,  mounting  three  twenty -four 
pounders,  and  four  six  pounders,  having  her  full  complement  of  men, 
and  within  pistol  shot  of  three  batteries.     On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
July,  he  and  his  valiant  comrades  undertook  the  enterprise :  they  board- 
ed the  brig,  and  though  her  crew  consisted  of  eighty-seven,  charged  the 
enemy,  who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  repeatedly  repulsed  their 
iMSsailanta ;  but  the  British  handful  returned  to  tlie  charge,  and  with  the 
loss  of  one  killed  and  eight  wounded,  including  the  commandant  himself, 
our  twenty  countrymen  overpowered  their  eighty-seven  enemies,  and 
made  a  prize  of  the  brig.;{;     Sir  Charles  Hamilton  §  appearing  with  a 
small  squadron  near  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  governor  sur- 
rendered, and  a. British  garrison  took  immediate  possession  of  the  forts, 

•  Annual  Register,  1800,  p.  213. 

t  Sec  London  Gazette,  July  12th,  1800. 

*  See  letters  of  sir  Edward  Pellew  and  lord  St.  Vincent,  in  the  London  G»« 
sette  of  Augast  9th,  1800. 

I  London  Gazette,  July  8tb,  laOO. 
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mod  of  JoqI,  a  dependent  factory.  In  August,  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  John  Borlase  Wanen^  with  a  nulitarjr  force  under  the  ordera 
of  sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  set  sail  on  a  secret  ezpedilion.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  was,  the  conquest  of  Belleisie ;  but  the  strong  works  that 
had  been  provided  for  the  defence  of  that  island,  discouraged  the  at- 
tempt The  armament  therefore  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  August,  arrived  before  the  harbour  of  Ferrol.  Our  troops 
effected  a  landing,  but  finding,  on  examining  the  ground,. thai  an  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  place  would  be  impracticable  they  re-embarked.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  tine;  commanded  by  lord  Keith,  appeared  ofi* 
Cadiz.  An  epidemic  disease  now  raged  in  this  city  with  pestilential  vio- 
lence. The  governor  of  Cadiz  sent  a  letter  to  |he  English  admira]» 
stating  te  him  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  universal  odium 
which  must  attend  an  aUack  on  a  city  so  afflicted  by  the  visitation  of 
heaven.  The  British  commander  replied  that  as  the  ships  in  the  hartKMir 
were  to  be  employed  in  increasing  the  naval  force  of  the  French  repub- 
fic,  they  could  avert  an  attack  only  by  surrendering  the  vessels.  To 
this  recpiisition  the  governor  would  not  agree,  and  declared  a  resolution 
of  defending  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  works  were  very 
strong ;  the  strength,  however,  of  the  place  was  much  less  formidable 
than  the  dreadful  distemper,  which  indeed  was  a  species  of  plague.  The 
armament  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, it  was  principally  destined  to  act.  A  detachment  reduced  the 
island  of  Malta:  there»  and  in  Minorca,  lately  captured  from  Spain,  the 
troops  were  chiefly  stationed,  until  dispositions  were  made  to  cany  into 
efiect  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

When  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  in  the  close  of  1799,  he  had  conferred 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  general  Kleber.  Before  his  depar- 
ture he  had  made  overtures  for  a  pacification  with  the  Ottomans ;  and  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  settled  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  Turks,  January  34th,  ISOO,  and  agreed  to  by  sir  Sid- 
ney Smith.*  The  British  ministers  heard  of  the  convention  before  they 
were  informed  that  it  was  guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and  appre- 
hensive that  if  the  French  army  returned,  such  a  force  might  powerfully 
affect  the  war  in  Italy  and  Germany,  they  ordered  lord  Keith  not  to  ra- 
tify any  convention  formed  for  that  purpose.  Kleber  having  demanded 
from  lord  Keith  a  safe  conduct  for  the  return  of  his  army  to  France,  the 
British  admiral,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  declared  he  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  pairs  unmolested.  Meanwhile  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  Turkish 
army,  having  taken  possession  of  many  posts  which  the  French  had  eva- 
cuated, demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  Cairo.  Greneral  Kleber, 
uiging  that  the  English  were  hostile  t6  the  convention,  refused  to  de- 
prive his  endangered  army  of  so  important  a  station,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  renewing  the  war.  On  the  ISth  of  March,  he  attacked  a 
body  of  Turks,  and  routed  them :  he  then  engaged  the  grand  army, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  British  court,  understanding  that 
the  convention  had  been  sanctioned  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  though  not 
pleased  with  an  act  in  which  they  considered  him  as  having  exceeded  his 
instructions,  to  preserve  the  character  of  British  faith,  ordered  the  treaty 

*  See  sUtc  papers,  Jimuvy  34tb,  180a 
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to  be  ratified*  Kleber  eenseiited  to  renew  the  negotiation ;  but  befers 
matters  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  was  himself  assassinated  by  a 
Turkish  aga,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  bj  general  Menou.  From 
this  time  &e  negotiation  appears  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  Menou 
to  have  resoWed  to  defend  Egypt  to  the  last  Such  was  the  state  of 
affidrs  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1800.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, the  important  island  of  Curacoa,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  re- 
duced by  Britain.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  remains  of  the  war  with  My- 
sore were  completely  crushed,  and  earl  Momington,  now  created  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  was  wisely  and  successfully  employed  in  promoting  tiia 
<a?ii,  commercial,  literary,  and  political  improvement  of  a  country,  which 
he  had  so  efiectuaily  freed  from  the  great  military  disturber  of  its  peace 
and  happiness*  « 
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Bfitaio— 4iigfa  price  of  primaioiit— riots  in  Septembei^-diitiiriMiioo  i«  London— 
Tigour  AM  ftctiTity  of  the  Tolonteer  aasociations— the  tmnalU  are  qQe11ed.wilh- 
<Hxt  blood8bed.~Negotiations  for  peace  with  France.— Trench  propotitiona 
deemed  inadmiBsible  by  Britain. — ^Lait  meeting  of  the  British  parharoent— 
inqotriea  coacemin|f  the  price  of  comn-the  aeareity  ia,  by  oppoaition,  imputed 
to  the  war,  which  miniatert  deny — ^propontions  for  the  interference  of  the  le- 
sialature  in  the  price  of  com— re  iected  with  great  di8approhation--regiilationa 
lor  dtminiahing  consumption*  and  encouraging  importation— discuarion  of  the 
late  negotiation — aupphesj— State  of  a£faira  at  the  meeting  of  the  united  par- 
liament—diaputea  with  the  northern  powers— public  law  of  Europe,  rehttire 
to  belligerent  and  neutral  nationa.— Conduct  of  the  notthem  powers — Den« 
msA:— and  Sweden— discusaion  with  Benmarfc — Russia— rise  sad  pro|fress  of 
Paura  enmity  to  Britain — interest  of  all  nationa  to  cultirate  peace  with  Bri- 
tsin--efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  promote  the  hostile  intentions  of  Paul  towards 
Bngkiid— lawleas  acts  of  Psuf— embargo  on  British  shipping.— Northern  con- 
Mtncy — the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  united  parliament — unexpected  change 
of  ministry.— Short  reriew  of  the  late  eventful  administration — ^Mr.  Pitt'a  situs* 
tion,  the  most  arduoua  of  any  recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  cabinets— new  admi- 
nistratjon— alarming  illness  of  the  king— anxious  concern  of  the  people— reco- 
Tery.-~Iiiquiries  concerning  the  last  campaign— sup])lies—loana-^taxes-^di- 
ttonal  impacts  upon  paper-effects  of— liberal  and  wise  bill  ^f  lord  Moira,  for 
^e  selief  of  insolvent  oebtors  ■  fsrther  regulations  for  eacoumgiag  the  io^Mir- 
tation  of  wheat— session  rises. 

In  Britaio  the  year  1800  wu  chiefly  diatiiiguished  by  the  ezoibitanl 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  dreadful  evil  had  progressively  in- 
creased during  the  summer ;  but  was  borne  with  meritorious  patience,  in 
the  hopes  and  belief,  that  the  growing  crop,  alleged  to  be  generally  pro- 
mising, would  remove  the  calamity.  When  harvest  commenced,  the 
prices  fell  with  considerable  rapidity,  upwards  of  one>fourth.  But  in  Sep- 
tember, while  the  belief  still  continued  general  that  the  crop  was  abun- 
dant, bread  again  rose ;  and  reports  were  spread  that  the  evils  proceeded 
chiefly  from  monopolizers  combining  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  public 
distress ;  and  facilitating  the  efficacy  and  extent  of  their  combinations  by 
paper  nurrency.  £ver  prone  to  judge  and  to  act  from  present  impulse, 
without  investigation  of  cause,  or  reflection  on  consequence,  the  multi- 
tude easily  swdlowed  these  opinions ;  and  many  persons  thought,  by  in- 
timidation and  fprce,  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread.  In  manufacturing 
towns  riots  began,  especially  at  Birmingham ;  thence  they  reached  Lon- 
don. In  the  night  preceding  Monday  tiie  15th  of  September,  inflamma- 
tory bills  were  posted  on  the  monument,  urging  the  people  to  rescue 
themselves  from  famine  by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  monopolists  and  forestallers.  In  the  morning  a  mob  appearing  in 
Mark-lane,  insulted  the  corn-dealers,  and  clamorously  demanded  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  bread.  Mr.  Combe,  the  lord-mayor,  justly  and 
forcibly  represented  to  the  populace  that  turbulence  and  violence  could 
only  aggravate  the  evil  of  which  they  complained.  Being  obliged  by 
their  obstinacy  to  read  the  riot  act,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  dispersing 
them  without  military  aid.  The  riot  was  afterwards  renewed ;  and  though 
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the  mob  was  violent,  the  chief  magistrate,  now  supported  by  the  volmi 
teers,  still  hoping  to  quell  them  without  bloodshed,  did  not  order «the 
associations  to  fire.  For  several  days  there  were  tumults  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  but  the  ready  attendance  and  firmness  of  the  volunteers 
intimidated  the  populace,  and  without  actual  use  of  arms  repressed  the 
commotions. 

While  negotiations  had  been  carrying  on  between  Austria  an4  France, 
the  British  government  intimated  a  desire  of  being  included  in  a  treaty 
for  peace.  The  chief  consul,  informed  of  this  initmation,  authorized 
M.  Otto,  a  gentleman  who  was  then  employed  in  England  as  agent 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  British 
proposals,  and  to  request  that  a  truce  should  immediately  be  concluded 
between  the  French  and  British  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The  British 
government  declared  its  readiness  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  congress ; 
but  observed  that  a  naval  armistice  had  never  been  established  between 
France  and  England  during  a  negotiation,  nor  until  the  preliminaries 
had  been  actually  signed ;  that  such  a  step,  giving  rise  to  disputes,  might 
obstruct  rather  than  promote  a  pacification.  M.  Otto  answered,  that  Uie 
proposal  of  the  chief  consul  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  ofier  of 
Britain  to  negotiate  jointly  with  the  emperor.  In  that  view  an  English 
armistice  would  be  an  equivalent  to  the  French,  for  the  obvious  disad- 
vantages from  prolonging  the  truce  with  'Austria.  The  armistice  pro- 
posed to  England,  as  a  joint  negotiator  with  Austria  was,  that  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  should  ^ojoy  a  freedom  of  navigalnm  as  be- 
fore  the  war :  that  Belleisle,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  should  be  in  a  simi- 
lar predicament  with  Ulm,  Philipsburg,  and  Ingolstadt ;  and  that  accord* 
ingly,  all  French  and  neutral  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  supply  each 
ganison  with  provisions  and  stores ;  and  that  the  squadrons  which  formed 
the  blockade  of  Flushing,  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  should  return  into 
their  own  harbours,  or  at  least  retire  from  the  respective  coasts.  Lord 
Grenville,  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  afler  objecting  to  the  principle 
of  the  armistice,  as  aiffording  an  advantage  to  France,  in  the  disconti^ 
nuance  of  the  blockade,  without  any  equivalent  to  England,  proposed  a 
couoiter  project  more  equal  in  principle.  This  plan  prohibited  all  means 
of  defence  from  being  conveyed  into  the  bland  of  Malta,  or  any  of  the 
ports  of  Egypt,  but  allowed  the  necessaries  of  Jife  to  be  introduced  firom 
time  to  time ;  it  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  blockade  at  Brest,* 
Toulon,  and  other  French  ports,  but  tended  to  prevent  all  naval  iir  mili- 
tary stores  from  being  conveyed  thither  by  sea;  and  the  ships  of  war,  ia 
those  ports,  from  being  removed  to  any  other  station.  The  French  go* 
vemment,  not  satisfied  with  these  propositions,  offered  this  alternative : 
if  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  a  separate  negotiation,  her  scheme  would 
be  adopted ;  but  if  she  should  insist  on  a  general  negotiation,  the  French 
project  must  be  accepted.  Lord  Grenville  insisted  on  the  terms  that  bad 
been  already  offered  by  Great  Britain.  After  a  fruitless  discussion,  M. 
Otto  intimated  that  the  joint  negotiation  was  at  an  end ;  but  added,  that 
the  first  consul  was  disposed  to  receive  any  overtures,  for  a  separate 
treaty  with  Great  Britain :  to  which  proposal  the  British  government, 
true  to  their  ally,  gave  a  decided  negative. 

*  The  nibstance  of  thia  part  of  the  narrative  ii  taken  firom  the  state  papers  oa 
tlie  negotiation^  from  September  4th  to  October  9th. 
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The  last  British  psrliament  met  on  the  10th  of  Noi^piber,  ISOO,  in 
order  to  despatch  the  most  urgent  business  previous  \o  the  meeting  of 
the  united  legislature.     The  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  their  atten-- 
tion  were,  the  overtures  to  a  peace  with  the  French  repubKc ;  the  high 
price  of  provisions ;  and  the  immediate  supplies  for  the  national  service* 
The  opponents  of  ministry  endeavoured,  as  in  the  former  year,  to  charge 
the' scarcity  to  the  account  of  the  war;  but  ministers  stiH  continued  to 
resist  this  allegation.     In  considering  dearth,  the  first  .point  was  to  ae* 
certain  whether  its  cause  was  an  insufficiency  in  the  crop.     Committees 
of  the  houses  were  appointed  to  investigate  facts ;  and  reported  that  the 
result  of  their  inquiry  was,  that  the  crop  was  defective  about  one-fourth. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  greater  number  in  both  houses  proposed 
the  encouragement  of  importation  both  of  corn  and  rice,  the  preventioa 
of  export,  the  use  of  substitutes  in  the  mixture  of  quality,  and  diminution^ 
both  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  quantities  consumed.    Propesitions 
were  offered  for  positive  interference,  hi  order  to  compel  the  sale  of 
wheat,  both  in  corn  and  flour,  at  prices  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,, 
which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  proposers,  should  allow  an 
equitable  benefit  to  the  venders  and  raisers  of  these  commodities.     It 
was  argued,  that  there  were  certain  prices  which  sufficiently  remunerated 
the  farmer  in  point  of  labour,  profit,  and  rent,  which  might  be  ascertained 
in  defective  as  well  as  abundant  crops :  and  that  the  present  circum* 
stances  required  a  deviation  from  the  usual  principles  of  policy.     But 
it  was  answered,  that  compulsory  means,  employed  by  the  legislature, 
respecting-  that  species  of  propertv,  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
scarcity  of  every  kind  of  property ;  regard  to  which  so  peculiarly  distin* 
guished  the  British  laws  and  constitution.     Upon  what  principle  could 
you  compel  the  farmer  or  com  merchant  to  bring  that  article  to  market 
upon  less  advantageous  conditions  than  other  commodities  1  by  diiftinish* 
ing  the  security  of  the  com  dealer's  property,  you  impel  him  to  withdraw^ 
and  deter  others  from  employing  so  much  capital  in  that  commodity  as 
would  be  otherwise  applied,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  scarcities* 
These  views  being  adopted  by  great  majorities  in  parliament,  without 
interfering  in  the  price,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  diminishing 
consumption,  and  encouraging  supply.  -  Acts  were  passed  for  enjoilifngt 
for  a  specified  time,  the  use  of  mixed  and  inferior  kinds  of  bread,  and  for 
encouraging  importation  by  granting  very  extraordinary  bounties.     Re>> 
commendations  were  added  to  all  families  and  individuals,  to  be  as  eco* 
nomical  as  possible  in  the  use  of  bread.     Distillation  of  spirits  was  also 
suspended,  that  luxury  might  not  employ  grain  so  much  wanted  for 
necessaries.     These  were  the  general  objects  of  the  enactments  or  ex<^ 
hortatioos  of  legislature,  for  meeting  the  scarcity. 

Discussing  the  negotiation,  a  great  majority  in  parliament  approved 
highly  of  the  resolution  of  government,  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 
The  opponents  of  administration  predicted  that  Britain  would  ultimatelj 
be  compelled  to  accede  to  a  separate  plan  of  pacification.  The  soppites 
required  were  voted>  the  British  parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  end  of 
December,  and  the  imited  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  met 
for  the  first  time,  January  22d,  1801. 

Besides  the  war  in  which  Britain  was  actually  engaged,  she  was  now 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  hostilities  from  a  confederacy  of  the  northern 
powers.    The  right  of  a  belligerent  state  to  prevent  neutral  ships  firon 
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conveyiog  to  (hi.  opposite  party  ammonitton  or  stores  that  may  enable 
bim  more  efiectuallj  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  involved  in  the  lavs  of  self 
preservation  and  self  defence.  The  general  principle  has  been  admitted 
in  modern  Europe  by  maritime  states,  and  various  treaties  have  been 
formed,  definin:;  the  articles  thus  to  be  prohibited.  To  exercise  this 
right,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  the  nations  at  war  should  have  a 
discretionary  power  of  searching  ships  suspected  to  be  carrying  contra- 
band commodities  to  the  enemy.  This  power  had  been  uniformly  ad« 
mitted;  till  the  American  war ;  when  a  wish  to  humble  Britain,  and  the 
desire  of  finding  for  their  merchandize  a  freer  vent  than  was  allowed  by 
the  existing  maritime  code  of  public  law,  produced  the  naval  confederacy 
Styled  the  ttrnud  neuirality^  consisting  of  Holland  and  the  northern  pow- 
ers. During  a  great  part  of  the  present  war,  Russia,  the  principal  mem* 
ber  of  that  alliance,  being  inimical  to  France,  had  avoided  every  kind  of 
eommei:^^  that  could  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  England.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  had  o(\en  engaged  in  contraband  traffic,  and  ships  had  been 
seized  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  employed  to  prevent  un- 
lawful imports  into  the  harbours  of  the  enemy.  Remonstrances  and  re- 
plies had  been  reciprocally  and  repeatedly  made,  and  had  terminated  on 
tile  one  hand  without  rupture,  and  on  the  other  without  preventing  the 
continuance  either  of  the  northern  contraband  traffic,  or  of  the  British 
search  of  ships  which  traded.  In  this  situation  affiiirs  were,  when  a  dis* 
pute  between  a  Danish  frigate,  cojivoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  intro- 
duced into  discussion  a  new  general  principle  of  tbe  marilMDe  law  of 
nations.*  The  Dane  had  admitted  to  Britain,  as  a  belligerint  power,  a 
right  of  aearching  vessels  not  sailing  under  convoy,  but  had  asserted  that 
the  company  of  a  ship  of  war  protected  trading  vessels  from  being  liable 
to  examination.  The  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen  stated  to  the  minister 
of  Denmark,  the  act  that  had  taken  place  and  the  principle  alleged  in  its 
justifi<^ation.t  The  Dane  admitted  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  main- 
tained the  principle  to  be  a^eeable  to  public  law.  The  English  ministev 
showed,  first,  that  in  point  of  history  and  actual  convention,  no  such 
principle  had  ever  been  recognized  ;  secondly,  that  its  admission  wonkl 
amount  to  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  right  of  search ;  beeanae  the 
smUllest  ship  of  war  by  accompanying  the  largest  fleet  of  merchantnoen, 
might  secure  the  import  of  any  quantity  of  contraband  stores  into  the 
harbours  of  the  enemy.  The  Danish  minister  continued  to  support  the 
principle,  but  without  either  documents  or  apposite  arguments.  He  al- 
l^g^d*  that  the  belligerent  party  had,  in  the  honour  of  the  neutral  party, 
sufficient  security  that  ships  of  war  should  not  be  employed  to  guard  the 
eonveyance  of  contraband  articles.  To  rest  upon  the  honour  of  another 
state  the  maintenance  of  any  right  which  she  could  enforce  by  her  own 
poweff  little  suited  the  policy  or  greatness  of  Britain*  Our  ambassador 
firmly,  but  temperately,  stated  and  repeated  the  determinaUon  of  Britain 
t6  search  neutral  ships  steering  towards  the  enemjr^s  country,  by  whatever 
convoy  they  might  he  attended.  Similar  discussions  and  intimations 
took  place  at  London  between  the  Danish  ambassador  and  lord  €h«n« 
vtlle.  Britain,  averse  to  hostilities,  if  they  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
Teleesed  the  Freya,  a  frigate  belonging  to  Denmark  which  had  bean 

*  Bee  ftate  papers,  April  lOtb,  1800. 

f  See  correspondence  between  tlie  Brittih  ami  Danish  minister^  from  April 
lOtb  to  Deeember  Slst,  1800,  both  tnolutive.    State  papers. 
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> 
taken  in  protecting  contraband  stores,  but  traintatned  her  righl  to  tha 
aupport  of  the  principle.  Sweden  also  took  a  part  iti  the  diAputei  and 
maintained  the  principles  of  ptihtic  law  as^serted  by  Denmark.*  Deo* 
mark  and  Sweden,  however,  could  not  have  ventured  to  persist  in  main* 
taining  a  naval  claim  which  Britain  chose  to  dispute.  But  anothf*r  state 
DOW  not  only  joined,  but  headed  the  contest.  The  emperor  Paul,  io 
1799  so  eagerly  a  co-operator  with  Austria  and  Britain,  was  now  become 
violently  hostile  to  both.  Conscious  that,  in  Italy,  the  brilliant  events  of 
that  campaign  had  been  principally  owing  to  the  Russian  host,  he  saw 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  regarded  the  efforts  of  the  Rushiana.witb  jea- 
lousy,  and  forbore  granting  them  the  praise  which  they  deserved.  Thia 
disposition,  which  had  before  partially^  appeared,  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
readily  perceived  in  the  Austrian  gazette  account  of  the  battle  of  Nov<« 
The  exposure  of  his  armies  in  Switzerland  in  the  latter  end  of  the  cam« 
paigo,  by  the  departure  of  tlie  Austrians,  he  imputed  to  the  same  ma< 
lignant  and  unwise  jealousy,  and  conceived  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
wished  the  Russians  to  encounter  the  chief  danger,  while  the  Austrians 
should  reap  the  glory  as  well  as  the  benefit.  Under  these  impreasionSt 
he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  scene  of  war.  Not  without  reasoa 
ofiended  with  the  illiberal  and  hurtful  policy  of  Austria,  so  verj  inimical 
to  the  great  objects  of  the  combination,  be  had  included  the  other  ally 
in  his  suspicion  and  displeasure.  The  carnage  of  the  Russians  in  Hol« 
land  arising  from  their  own  precipitate  valour,  he  imputed  to  intentional 
exposure  by  their  British  allies  :  with  these  causes  of  disgust,  real  re« 
apedii^  Auitha,  aail  imagiiMtry  towactia  Engtaod,  many  other  circum* 
stances  were  combined  to  impel  a  monarch,  that  had  neither-  sagacity 
nor  patience  for  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  to  withdraw  from  the 
confederacy.  Since  his  secession,  he  rapidly  became  hostile  to  his.former 
allies :  his  enmity  to  England  fast  growing  in  his  weak  and  violent  mindt 
was  roused  into  immediate  action  by  the  capture  of  Malta,  without  being 
ceded  to  him  as  grand  master :  he  was  now  seized  with  a  desire  of  giving 
law  to  the  first  naval  power  io  the  world  by  sea,  as  the  former  year  ha 
had  proposed  to  dictate  to  the  first  military  power  by  land.  Bonaparte 
comprehending  the  character,  and  learning  the  present  dispositions  of 
Paul,  immediately  conceived  the  design  of  rendering  the  mighty  power 
of  this  weak  and  capricious  monarch  an  instrument  for  promoting  the 
schemes  of  France  against  England :  his  genius  formed  and  directed  the 
northern  confederacy,  that  all  maritime  Europe  might  join  in  ^enmity  to 
the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Paul,  the  puppet  of  passion  and  caprice,  no 
sooner  declared  his  resolution  to  renew  and  extend  the  armed  neutrality, 
than,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  he  laid 
an  embargo  upon  all  the  shipping  and  property  of  British  subjects^  though 
he  professed  not  to  be  at  war  with  this  country.  Against  sueh  an  act 
of  flagrant  and  lawless  injustice,  mere  diplomatic  remonstrance,  British 
ministera  knew,  could  be  of  little  avail :  they,  therefore,  prepared  a  ma* 
ritime  force,  which  shoukl  teach  the  weak  and  capricious  tyrant  that 
neither  the  subjects  nor  the  rights  of  Britain  were  to  be  violated  with 
imponity.  While  the  armament  was  preparing,  however,  attempts  were 
made  between  Britain  and  the  two  smaller  powers  of  the  north,  ta«djust 

*  See  state  papers,  1800,  tnemorials  between  Sweden  and  other  courts  of  Eu* 
rope,  fnm  September  17tb,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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their  differences  amicably ;  but  as  they  continued  to  iosist  upon  tiieir 
claims,  and  Britnin  would  not  renounce  her  valuable  right  which  she 
well  knew  she  had  force  to  maintain,  it  appeared  that  force  alone  must 
decide  the  contest.  An  embargo  was  laid  on  the  ships  of  the  northern 
powers.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  commercial  exertions 
of  Great  Britain,  promoting  the  industry  and  arts  of  the  various  countries 
with  which  she  traffics,  and  exchanging  surplus  for  supply,  benefits  re- 
spectively and  jointly  every  country  within  the  wide  range  of  her  trado  : 
k  is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  those  countries,  that  her  commerce  should 
contiatie  and  increase,  by  which  their  emolument  and  gratification  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  the  same  proportion :  her  capital,  ability,  and  skill, 
stimulate  their  most  lucratively  productive  labours,  and  enables  them  to 
purchase  imported  accommodation  and  luxuries :  as  the  commerce  of 
£ngland  is  so  much  connected  with  her  navy,  it  is  advantageous  to  all 
other  industrious  nations,  that  her  maritime  greatness  shuuld  flourish : 
enmity  to  the  naval  power  of  England  in  any  country  that  has  valuable 
commodities  to  export,  and  wishes  with  these  to  purchase  necessary  or 
pleasurable  imports,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  and 
roust  arise  from- envy,  jealousy,  or  some  illiberal  or  unwise  motive,  and 
liot  from  well  digested  projects  either  of  accumulation  or  ambition :  yet, 
not  l^aut  only,  the  dupe  of  every  whim  and  caprice,  but  other  monarchs 
of  inuch  more  respectable  understanding,  were  persuaded,  or  impelled 
from  jealousy,  to  seek  hostility,  which  both  indirectly  and  directly  must 
impair  their  commercial  resources,  and  diminish  their  naval  power, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  manifested  a  determination  to  co-operate  with 
Paul. 

The  discussion  with  the  northern  powers  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  first  session  of  the  united  par- 
liament. The  question  which  thence  arose,  called  forth  on  both  sides 
very  ingenious  and  able  investigations  of  the  maritime  public  laws^  which 
))oth. parlies  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  natural  jurisprudence,  and 
consideration  of  the  end  of  all  laws,  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned  from  general  and  acknowledged 
usage,  and  definitive  and  specific  contract.  A  great  majority  of  both 
houses  concurred  in  thinking,  that  the  pretended  claims  of  the  states  in 
question  violated  the  law  of  nations ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  just  in  Eng- 
land to  resist  their  attempts ;  and  considered  the  assistance  which  this 
illegal  traffic  might  convey  to  the  enemy  as  so  important  as  to  render  it 
expedient  to  employ  force  for  its  prevention. 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  very  unexpected  alteration  took  place  in 
the  British  cabinet  by  the  resignation  of  iVIr.  Pitt  and  his  principal*  co« 
adjutors.  For  this  unforeseen  change,  various  causes  were  alleged;  a 
prevalent  and  popular  opinion  was,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  peace  was  deemed  necessary,  and  that  ministers  who  had  mani- 
fested such  hostility  against  the  rulers  of  France,  could  not  consistently 
be  ostensible  counsellors  of  peace :  this,  however,  was  an  hypothesis 
fiiAi  displayed  neither  a  discriminating  nor  comprehensive  view  of  the  ob- 
jects and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  From  the  commencement  of  the  wart  the 
minister  uniformly  professed  to  seek  security,  and  to  desire  peace  when* 
nver  it  should  be  attainable  with  security :  he  had  repeatedly  tried  negotia- 

*  Ezeapt  the  duke  of  Portland. 
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tion  with  the  French  repuhlic,  tninisters  even  had  made  overtures  to  th6 
chief  consul.  When  Bonaparte,  in  (he  beginning  of  1800,  proflered  ne- 
gotiation, the  chief  ground  of  rejection  was  the  insi^tability  of  the  new  go* 
vernment.  In  autumn,  1800,  after  the  events  of  the  summer  had  ascer- 
tained the  firmness  of  the  consular  establishment,  our  cabinet  offered 
to  treat,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  merely  by  a  ditference  about 
terq^s.  Before  the  close  ot  the  year  the  pow^er  of  the  French  rulers,  from 
signal  success,  acquired  additional  strength.  Britain  being  left  by  her 
continental  ally,  and  likely  to  be  engaged  in  new  hostilities,  there  were 
more  forcible  reasons  to  incline  Mr.  Pitt  to  peace,  than  at  any  of  the  peri- 
ods when  he  made  overtures  for  conciliation  :  recollecting  and  consider- 
ing these  circumstances,  1  can  see  no  sufhcient  reason  to  justify  the  theo- 
ry that  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his  office  from  unwillingness  to  be  the  adviser 
of  peace  ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  contradicts,  instead  of  confirming 
the  supposition.  Of  the  other  ministers,  arguing  from  their  former  mea- 
sures and  policy,  I  can  find  none  that  could  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  hostile 
to  conciliation  with  France,  except  Mr.  Windham,  the  friend  and  votary 
of  Mr.  Burke.  The  grounds  alleged  by  ministers  themselves  for 
their  retreat  from  their  posts,  have  a  much  greater  share  of  intrin- 
sic probability,  and  are  supported  by  various  evidences  direct  and  circum- 
stantial. 

In  the  discussion  of  union  with  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  supporters  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  satisfaction  o(  the  catholics,  as  more  practicable 
under  an  extended  and  united  legislation,  than  a  confined  and  separate ; 
mad  he  etibar  by  express  stipulatioDa  had  pledged  himself,  or  by  general 
assurances  had  impressed  many  others  with  a  persuasion,  that  w*hen  the 
union  should  be  effected,  he  would  be  the  advocate  of  the  catholic  claims. 
I  have  indeed  unquestionable  information,  that  many  before  adverse, 
were  induced  to  support  the  union  by  a  conviction,  that  Mr.  Pitt  woidd 
speedily  follow  it  by  a  proposition  satisfactory  to  the  catholics ;  that  stren- 
uous unionisiB  considered  Mr.  Pitt  as  bound  to  introduce  and  support 
such  a  measure ;  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  project  which 
should  be  proposed  by  such  a  minister,  would  be  finally  adopted. 

But  another  difficulty  arose  which  proved  to  be  insurmountable  ;  the 
virtues  by  which  our  monarch  is  distinguished,  are  not  mere  effusions  of 
pleasing  temper,  or  even  amiable  dispositions ;  his  is  a  benevolence  con- 
firmed by  moral  principle,  and  conscience,  at  once  expanded  and  direct- 
ed by  religion :  in  his  relations  and  conduct  to  man,  he  regarded  his  duty 
to  God ;  and  in  contemplating  the  engagements  which  he  had  incurred, 
he  considered  the  Being  to  whom  he  had  called  as  a  witness ;  by  his  co- 
ronation oath,  he  bound  himself  io  maintain  the  protestant  religion,  es- 
tablished by  law  ;  the  proposed  changes  he  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
that  oathy  and  would  agree  to  no  project  of  policy  which  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  his  conscience.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  appears,  was  so  far  engaged  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  that  when  unable  to  execute  such  an 
important  measure,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  probable  and  best  authenticated  account  of  the  motives  and  causes 
which  terminated  one  of  the  most  eventful  administrations  that  £nghsh 
history  can  record. 

I  trust  that  the  narrative,  regarding  neither  panegyrists  nor  detractors, 
hut  viewing  conduct,  has  not  altogether  failed  in  presenting  to  the  reader 
a  JQst  picture  of  the  late  ministry ;  a  short  parting  view  shall  now  ther»- 
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fore  raffiee*  From  the  time  of  Cecil,  except  sir  Robert  Walpole,  noee 
was  80  loog  prime  roimster  of  England  as  Mr.  Pitt,  and  without  except- 
ing any  atateamany  none  had  to  encounter  such  arduous  and  trying  situa- 
tions. To  direct  the  counsels  of  a  great  nation  in  difficult  circumstances, 
requires  chiefly  patriotic  intention,  wise  deliberation,  and  energetic  execu- 
tion ;  all  fortified  by  a  magnanimity,  which  will  be  deterred  by  no  paltry, 
or  ignoble  motives  from  beneficial  pursuits,  plans,  and  conduct  That 
William  Pitt  possesses  transcendent  talents,  none  of  his  most  virulent  op- 
ponents, who  have  any  talents  themselves,  will  venture  to  deny :  but  it  is 
on  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  moral  qualities, 
that  the  ministerial  character  o(  the  statesman  rests.  To  an  understand- 
ing which  unites  extraordinary  sagacity,  force,  and  compass,  to  compre- 
hend the  situation  of  aifairs  in  all  their  bearings  and  circumstances,  to 
see  what  objects  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  unites  that  combination  of  in- 
vention and  discernment  which  -readily  discover  and-  estimate  opposite- 
ooeans,  with  an  unyielding  firmness,  that  will  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  choice ;  his  mind  is  in  a  high  degree  endowed  with 
self-possession ;  he  is  neither  to  be  impelled  to  speak  or  to  act  in  any 
other  way  than  he  thinks  suitable  to  the  occasion :  and  perhaps  there  ne- 
ver was  a  minister,  who,  in  all  the  contentions  of  debate,  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  invective,  so  completely  retained  the  command  of  his  own  powers 
and  psMions :  neither  the  pdgnancy  of  a  Sheridan,  nor  the  strength  of  a 
Fox,  could  move  him  from  the  spot  on  which'he  resolved  to  staod*  The 
integrity  of  William  Pitt  the  second,  as  of  WiUiaa  Piti  the  firal*  was  uo- 
impeached^  Afler  seventeen  years,  he  retired  from  ofRce,  wkb  an  an- 
nuity scarcely  five  thousand  pounds ;  an  infinitely  less  provision  than  hia 
talents  might  have  secured  by  the  exercise  of  his  origuaal  profession : 
but  to  such  a  mind,  money  must  be  a  very  secondary  object :  a  passion 
much  more  appr<^riate  dian  avarice  to  superior  minds  is  ambition.  Mr* 
Pitt,  at  a  very  early  age,  sought  power,  and  aoquiied  it  by  the  fame  of  his 
personal  qualities  ;  how  he  employed  it,  may  be  beat  seea  from  results* 
When  he  became  minister,  lie  found  the  country  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  he  readily  perceived  that  ^e  extension  of  commerce,  improvement 
of  finance,  and  promotion  of  public  credit^  were  objects  of  the  most  ur- 
gent and  immediate  concern :  justly  concluding  that  peace  was  much 
more  favourable  to  trade  and  revenue  than  war,  he  set  out  as  the  votaiy 
of  a  pacific  policy.  During  many  years  of  his  administration,  commerce, 
finance,  and  credit  were  extremely  flourishing :  his  scheme  for  paying  off 
the  national  debt,  was  very  effectual  during  the  continuance  of  peace, 
and  diminished  the  burthens  of  the  war.*  His  principles  of  foreign  po* 
licy  were  those  which  his  ablest  predecessors  bad  adopted :  that  the  in* 
terposition  of  Britain  in  tho  afi^irs  of  the  continent  is  expedient^  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  for  the  security  of  Britain,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe :  the  application  of  thia  principle  to  Holland, 
was  by  all  approved  ^  in  the  case  of  the  imperial  confederacy,  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  Pitt  repressed,  and  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  a  comhi* 
nation  that  was  extremely  ^ngerous  to  neighbouring  states.  No  psrt 
of  his  policy  was  more  discriminately  wise  than  his  conduct  in  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution ;  he  carefully  avoided  not  only  interpoai* 

*  See  sceoonts  ptcsented  to  the  houie  of  sommons,  of  the  public  (baded  debt, 
and  tbe  redocttoq  thereof,  No.  6.  p,  8. 
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fion,  but  even  the  expresfiion  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  new  aystem 
and  doctrines,  white  they  did  not  disturb  this  coantiy.  -Even  when  ihef 
became  prevalent  here,  while  he  adopted  the  most  effectual  precautions 
for  preventing  their  pernicious  operation  in  Rritain,  he  carefully  fam*' 
bore  any  allusion  to  their  consequences  in  France ;  he  and  his  coadju* 
tors  observed  the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  internal  parties  of 
France,  and  the  contending  powers  of  France  and  of  Germany.  In  the 
war,  on  a  fair  view  of  the  evidence*  on  both  sides,  there  now  remains  lit* 
f)e  doobt  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors ;  but  on  the  broad  question 
ef  eipediency,  the  possibility  and  prudence  of  avoiding  a  war,  there  still 
exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  must  influence  the  estimate  of 
tlie  administration  from  that  time.  On  the  supposition  that  war  was  una* 
voidable,  its  conduct  becomes  the  test  for  appreciating  Mr.  Pitt's  talents^ 
as  a  war  minister ;  and  here  we  must  agahi  refer  to  the  results ;  where 
Britain  acted  in  confederacy  with  other  powers,  she  and  they  failed  in 
most  of  the  objects  which  they  sought ;  going  to  war  to  defend  Holland, 
and  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  we  suffered  Holland  to 
become  a  province,  and  France  to  acquire  a  power  unprecedented  in  the 
annab  of  modern  Europe ;  but  where  Britain  fought  alone,  and  where 
the  councils  of  her  ministers,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  her  champions 
Goold  fully  operate,  she  was  uniformly  victorious :  if,  therefore,  war  was 
necessary,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt's  talents  could  operate,  it  was  successful : 
his  plans  animating  the  spirit,  for  nivigerating  the  energy,  and  promoting 
the  resources  of  the  country,  were  unquestionably  efRctent.  During  his 
beHigerent  adraintstration,  Biitdn  was  taatigjiled  to  eftnts  which  she  bad 
never  before  exhibited.  Afier  a  contest  which  reduced  the  other  con* 
tending  nations  to  be  dependents  on  France,  Britain  alone  preserved  her 
power  and  importance.  One  of  the  most  alarming  evils  with  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  to  contend,  was  intestine  disafieotion,  arising  from  the  centagioa 
of  revolutionary  principles ;  the  means  which  were  employed  to  repress 
such  agitators,  were  in  Britain  completely  successful,  and  sedition  was 
restrained  before  it  ripened  into  treason*  In  vigorously  pursuing  an  ob- 
ject right  within  certain  bounds,  it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  overstep 
the'  limits.  The  extravagant  projects  of  the  corresponding  societies  re- 
quired vigilance  and  counteraction,  but  it  appeared  that  both  ministers 
and  parliament  misapprehefided  the  case  in  suppoeing  such  machinations 
to  be  treason  by  Uie  English  law  :  to  prohibit  the  daily  utterance  of  infta- 
matery  lectures,  was  tcertainiy  necessary  in  the  state  of  the  popular  mind : 
but  the  laws  for  imposing  the  restrictions  probably  outwent  the  professed 
purpose.  The  watchfblness  of  government  respecting  Ireland,  brought 
to  a  premature  explosion  the  rebellion,  that  might  have  proved  tremen- 
dous had  it  been  allowed  time  to  be  fully  charged :  not  satisfied  with  effi- 
oacious  remedy  to  existing  evil,  Mr.  Pitt  extended  his  policy  to  preven- 
tives, and  endeavoured  by  union  to  identify  tiie  sentiments  as  well  as  the 
mterest  of  the  Irish  and  British.  The  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  noeasures  of  Mr«  Pitt,  even  as  to  presented 
feets,  will  probably,  in  future  ages,  be  much  more  distinguiahed,  wheA 
the  consequences  of  British  and  Irish  oonnexion  are  experimeotaify  as- 
certained, as  are  now  the  eonaequenees  of  English  and-  Scottish. 
Personv  who  deny  the  necessity  or  prudence  of  the  war,  may  probably 

*  See  thii  volume,  thsp.  I. 
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little  value  the  abiHtieB  which  it  has  called  forth,  and  if  they  give  credit 
to  Mr.  Pitt  for  genius  and  energy,  may  deny  him  wisdom,  and  assert, 
that  for  the  last  eight  years  his  great  powers  were  employed  in  remedying 
evils  which  he  might  have  before  prevented :  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  that  resolves  itself  into  the  original  expediency  of  the 
war,  combined  with  the  opportunities  of  afterwards  making  peace.  It  is 
less  the  province  of  the  historian  to  obtrude  upon  his  readers  his  own 
judgment,  than  to  furnish  to  them  facts  on  which  to  ground  theirs :  with- 
out therefore  presuming  to  solve  so  very  contested  a  question,  I  cannot 
help  declaring  my  thorough  conviction,  founded  on  an  impartial  and  ac- 
curate view  of  his  whole  conduct,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  advising  the  eon- 
roe  ncement  of  the  war,  and  at  various  stages  of  its  coottnuance^  acted 
conscientiously,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  sought 
the  benefit  of  his  king  and  country,  whose  affairs  he  so  long  administered. 
Whether  unbiassed  posterity  shall  regard  the  war  of  1793  as  a  necessary 
or  unnecessary  measure,  peace  in  1796  and  in  1800  as  attainahle  or  net 
attainable,  they  must  account  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  whole  series  of  his  ad- 
ministration, a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  strength  of  mind,  who  ren- 
dered momentous  services  to  his  country  ;  and  must  allow  that  never 
was  the  force  of  the  British  character  tried  by  such  dangers,  or  graced 
by  more  splendid  achievements,  than  under  the  administralion  of  William 
Pitt 

This  celebrated  statesman  was  sapported  by  able  and  efHcieitt  col- 
leagues ;  of  these. tb§  first  for  practical. lolentSiJ  wiadiness  of  i^MfulpJaOy 
removnt  of  obstacles,  and  ^nrfi^tious  despatch  of  important  business, 
was  Henry  Dundas,  supreme  in  devising  and  executing  the  most  effec- 
tual schemes  of  national  defence,  and  for  the  improvement  of  British 
India.  For  assiduity,  research,  information,  firmness,  and  perseverance, 
lord  Grenville  was  highly  esteemed.  Acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  liie- 
rary  ability,  with  erudition  and  taste,  constitute  the  principal  features  in 
the  intellectual  character  of  William  Windham.;  while  his  promioeBi 
moral  virtues  are  honour,  justice,  sincerity,  and  benevolence,  though 
not  without  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm ;  and  probably  this  loyal  and  patriotic 
senator,  like  his  prototype  Burke,  was  titter  for  aequiring  eminettce  by 
speculative  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  than  the  arts  of  a  praottcal 
statesman.  A  most  respectable  member  of  the  late  administration,  was 
the  earl  Spencer,  formerly  known  as  a  munificent  patron  and  ardent  |T0- 
tary  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  but  by  his  recent  conduct  destined  lo  be 
transmitted  to  posterity,  not  only  as  proprietor  of  a  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  erudition,  but  as  the  minister  who  supplied  the  means  for  those 
heroic  naval  efforts  of  which  adequate  recital  will  in  future  ages  be  the 
brightest  ornament  that  can  adorn  a  British  library ;  and  when  some  de- 
scendant of  the  present  Spencer,  in  a  hereditary  reservoir  of  learning, 
shall  dwell  on  the  splendid  exploits -which  Britain  performed  in  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  proud  pleasure  he  may  say,  my 
ancestor  presided  in  preparing  the  fleets  i)rith  which  a  Jervis,  a  Duncan, 
and  a  Nelson  conquered.*  , 

Mr.  Pitt  wail  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addingion,  who  for  many  years  bad 
held  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  'commons,  to  the  very  great 

*  The  fleet  which  obtained  the  splen^d  victory  of  Howe  was  prepsred  ua- 
dtr  the  auspices  of  lord  Chathini. 
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satisfaction  of  the  house  ;  lord  GrenviDe,  bj  lord  Hawkesbuiy,  eldest 
son  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  other  members  by  gentlemen  or 
noblemen  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  late  administration,  ex- 
sept  the  earl  St.  Vincent,  who  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

In  the  end  of  February,  the  nation  was  extremely  alarmed  by  a  fit  of 
illness  which  seized  the  king,  and  tended  if  possible  to  manifest  mors 
strongly  than  ever  the  patriotic  and  afiectionate  loyal^  of  all  ranks  of 
bis  faithful  subjects ;  to  demonstrate  the  tender  and  anxious  love  of  his 
queen ;  the  afiectionate  and  dutiful  attachment  of  the  royal  children ;  and 
to  place  in  a  most  striking  light,  the  filial  piety,  judgment,  prudence, 
and  delicacy  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  hets  decided  in  na- 
ture, and  much  shorter  in  duration,  than  his  former  malady,  the  illness 
of  the  king  did  not  severely  afflict  his  majesty  more  than  a  fortnight ; 
though  followed  by  a  lan^or,  and  lassitude  which  gradually  giving  way 
to  retummg  vigour,  in  a  few  weeks  more  totally  disappeared,  and  en- 
abled the  monarch  to  resume  his  executorial  and  legislative  functions. 
Inquiries  were  proposed  into  the  expedition  to  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  and 
also  concerning  the  convention  of  Ll-Arish,  which  if  observed  by  Eng- 
land, it  was  said,  might  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops 
to  Egypt :  but  all  these  motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very  great 
majorities.  The  supplies  additional  to  those  which  were  voted  before 
the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament,  included  a  loan  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  taxes  were  numerous  in  de- 
tail, embracing  various  conveniences,  and  indeed  by  habit  necessaries  of 
fifii;  ee^ecisjily  teaandsu^r:  one  of  the  inost  severely  felt  by  nume- 
rous daises,  was  the  tax  upon  paper  of  ten  per  cent.  HiktttinMsl  duty. 
This  article  was  before  so  extremely  dear,  from  the  war  enhancing  the 
price  of  materials,  that  the  impost  operating  as  a  prohibition,  very  much 
diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  tax. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  united  parliament,  a  peer  of  both  realms, 
the  humane  and  generous  Moira,  at  length  succe^eded  in  procuring  an 
act  for  relieving  all  such  insolvent  debtors  as  without  fraud  had  incurred 
debts  not  exceeding  1500{.  and  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  do  every 
justice  in  their  power  to  their  creditors,  by  a  complete  surrender  of  their 
effects.  The  general  principle  was  to  relieve  the  debtor  from  a  confine- 
ment which  could  ncj||  promote  the  payment  of  the  creditor,  and  to  sur- 
render to  the  crediflr  the  debtor's  fui^ ;  from  which  only,  and  not  from 
abridgment  of  his  iioerty,  the  creditor  could  receive  any  portion  of  his 
demand.  Such  being  the  scope  of  the  bill,  the  clauses  and  provisions 
were  framed  with  equal  benevolence  and  discrimination,  to  relieve  mi- 
sery, without  granting  impunity  to  guilt.  In  the  course  of  the  session 
various  new  regulations  were  made  for  farther  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  American  flour,  and  rice,  to  lessen  the  growing  pressure 
of  scarcity.    Oa  the  Ist  of  July,  thQ  session  o(  parliament  terminated. 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 

The  king^  of  Pruisift  promotei  the  northern  confederacy— abort  tigbted  policy  of 
ftn  attempt  to  intimidate  Britain. — Project  of  Britain  respecting  the  northern 
powers— -expedition  to  the  Baltic  under  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord  Nelson — dia. 
positions  and  force  of  the  northern  confederates — our  armament  arrives  in  the 
Cattegate— -passes  the  Sound — Parker  resolves  to  attack  the  Danes — ^Nelson 
offers  his  services  to  conduct  the  attack—- battle  of  Copenhagen — and  victory  of 
Nelaon— the  victorious  admiral  proposes  an  armistice— the  prince  of  Denmark 
agrees'-amicable  negotiation — Sweden — Russia— death  of  Paul— conduct  of 
Alezandei^— his  negotiation  with  Britain — amicable  adjustment  between  Britain 
and  the  northern  powers — Proceedings  of  Bonaparte — Germany — Italy — ^naval 
campaign— enterprise  of  sir  James  Baumares— tnreata  of  an  invasion— destruc- 
tion of  the  gun  boats— Kgypt— the  French  still  keep  possession — Britain  re- 
solves  to  dispossess  them— expedition  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  lord 
Keith  for  that  purpose- arrives  at  Rhodes — proceeds  to  Egypt — lands  at  ^bou- 
Vir-^attle  and  victory — storm  the  fortress — advaoce  towards  Alexandria — 
Menou  projects  a  ni^ht  attack— executes  it,  March  21st — surrounds  the  British 
forces— Bonaparte's  mvincibles-^ritish  43d  regiment— character  of  that  corps 
—surprised  and  encompassed — rally— cut  their  way  through  triple  their  iium« 
ber->exploits  of  other  regiments — heroism  of  the  whole  army — death  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie — enemy  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter — ^never  after- 
wards venture  to  face  the  British  troops  in  the  field — general  Hutchinson  sue* 
Ceeds  to  the  command— operations  of— 4}wo  suttiff airra  to  the  BfJtiab  anna — 
eaptalatlon  of  AlexandH%  •«ML>tfie  evacuation  of  Egypt,  finally  accompltah 
the  piirposes  of  the  expedition — Measures  of  the  new  ministxy— ibey  are  d'la* 
posed  to  peace— negotiations— progress  of— believed  about  to  terminate  ud« 
favourably— the  nation  apprehensive  of  the  continuance  of  war— preliminaries 
ofpeace  signed— national  joy,  though  general,  not  univenal.— Conclaitton  of 
this  work. 

Thb  king  of  Prussia  earnestly  promoted  tbe  northern  confederacy, 
in  hopes,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  deterring  tho  British  govemment 
from  proceeding  with  the  expedition,  and  impelling  them  to  liberate  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  ships ;  and  with  this  view  sent  an  army  to  Haaorer; 
and  the  king  of  Denmark  also  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Hamburgh,  where 
there  was  British  mercantile  property  to  a  great  aqu>unt.  Short  sighted 
was  the  policy  which  supposed  that  Britain  was  to  q|^timidated  by  any 
confederation,  from  vindicating  her  rights.  Finding  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  northern  powers,  his  majesty  resolved  on  measures  at  once 
decisive  and  pacificatory  somewhat  resembling  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Pitt,*  forty  years  before,  for  enforcing  diplomatic  ultimatum 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon ;  our  king  determined  in  the  present  dispute 
to  employ  a  policy  consonant  to  the  combined  justice  and  power  of  the 
British  nation.  This  scheme  was  to  send  negotiators  for  peace  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  to  second  their  negotiations  by  a  strong  fleet,  which 
should  beset  the  Sound.  The  armament  destined  for  this  service  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  a  great  number  of 
bomb  and  gun-boats ;  it  amounted  in  all  to  fifty-two  sail,  and  had  on 
bpard  several  regiments  of  marines,  and  of  riflemen.  Tbe  command  of 
this  equipment  was  bestowed  on  sir  Hyde  Parker :  second  was  the  hero 
of  the  Nile,  who  went  to  seek  fresh  glory  in  the  Baltic.    On  the  12th  of 

*  Sec  vol.  vii.  chap.  3. 
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March»  the  fleet  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  and  proceeded  towards 
the  Cattegate.  The  northern  confederates  made  dispositions  for  their 
reception,  with  a  vigour  and  precaution  worthy  of  wiser  poHcy  than  that 
which  dictated  their  hostility  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Aware 
that  no  naval  force  was  fit  to  contend  with  the  British,  where  they  had 
plenty  of  sea-room,  they  endeavoured  to  ohstruct  our  progress,  by  seiz- 
ing the  straits,  and  guarding  them  on  both  sides  with  tremendous  batte- 
ries. The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  frigates,  bomb-ketches  and  gun-boats.  The 
Swedes  possessed  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels.  The  Russians  had  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line  in 
the  north,  neither  so  well  equipped,  manned,  or  officered,  as  the  Da- 
nish and  Swedish  ships.  The  first  force  which  the  British  had  to  meet, 
was  the  navy  of  Denmark. 

The  wind  being  contrary  during  part  of  their  voyage,  the  British  arma- 
ment did  not  reach  the  Cattegate,  till  the  25th  ;  and  proceeding  to  the 
Sound,  on  the  27th,  sir  Hyde  Parker  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Cronberg 
castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  straits,  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed whether  he  had  received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  as  it 
passed  into  the  Sound ;  and  intimating  that  he  would  deem  the  firing  of 
a  gun  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  The  Danish  go- 
vernor replying,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose  such  an  entrance,*  on 
the  30th  they  entered  the  Sound.  The  admiral,  together  with  the  vice- 
adrairal  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-admiral  Graves,  reconnoitred  the  formida- 
ble line  of  sh^ndeanzt  poiitofiin»  ffl^lcyay.  fawhipg,  and  gun^boals, 
stationed  in  the  road  of  Copenhagen  ;  they  were  flanked  and  supported 
by  batteries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns,  the  largest  of  which 
batteries  was  mounted  with  from  fifly  to  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  They 
were  again  commanded  by  two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a  large  frigate, 
in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  two  64  gun  ships,  without  masts, 
were  moored  on  the  flat,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance  into  the 
arsenal.  The  day  after,  the  wind  being  southerly,  the  admiral  again  ex- 
amined their  position,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  attacking  the  Danes, 
from  the  southward.  Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his  service  for  con- 
ducting the  attack,  af\er  having  examined  and  buoyed  the  outer  channel 
of  the  middle  groQnd,  proceeded  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  all^the 
frigates,  bombs,  fireships,  and  all  the  small  vessels ;  and  on  the  same 
evening  of  the  firat  of  April,  anchored  ofi*  Draco  Point,  to  make  his  dis- 
position for  the  attack,  and  wait  for  the  wind  to  the  southward^  In  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  lord  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Danish  fleet  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 
eleven  floatmg  batteries  from  twenty-six  24  potmders  to  eighteen  18 
pounders,  and  one  bombship,  besides  schooner  gun  vessels.  These  were 
supported  by  the  Crown  islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four 
Bail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  the  batteries  on  the 
island  of  Atnack.  The  bombship,  and  schooner  gun  vessels  made  their 
escape ;  the  other  seventeen  sail,  being  the  whole  of  the  Danish  line  to 
the  southward  of  the  Crown  islands,  after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  were 

*  See  in  London  Gazette  extrsordinarv  of  April  15th,  copies  of  four  letters. 
No.  1, 2, 3,  4,  that  passed  between  sir  Hyae  Parker,  and  Strieker,  commander  of 
Cronberg  castle :  and  transmitted  b}^  sir  Hyde  to  the  admiralty 

t  See  Gazette  extraordinary,  April  15th,  1801. 
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sunk,  burntt  or  taken.  The  resuk  of  the  vuncess  was,  that  flie  ramaiii* 
ing  ships  of  the  eaemy,  and  the  batteries  of  Copeahagen,  were  in  the 
power  of  Nelson.  The  narrow  pasnaj^e  which  wan  the  ecene  of  their  ef- 
forts, prevented  admiral  Patker's  diviFion  from  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
flict.* The  damafi^e  suifered  by  Nelson's  division  was  very  coosider8^1e» 
and  three  of  our  ships,  the  Beilona,  Ilus^el,  and  Agamemnon,  were  a- 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  Crown  islands.  With  his  squa- 
dron generally  victorious,  am^  these  .«hips  in  imminent  dan^r,  the  ready 
genius  of  Nelson  immediately  formed  a  proje<;t  which  :»bould  at  once 
give  effect  to  the  victory,  and  eztrioate  the  sliips  from  their  perilous  situ* 
ation.  As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  l>ari9h  rei^istance  ensbbled  him  t* 
descend  to  his  cabin,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince  royai,  representing 
the  expediency  of  allowing  a  flag  of  truce  to  pass ;  and  stating,  that  if  this 
were  denied ,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  floating 
batteries,  now  in  his  power,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  those 
brave  men  by  whom  they  were  defended.!  The  note  was  addressed  ta 
^*  the  brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes. "  The  application  of  Nelson 
produced  an  interview  with  the  prince,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
which  was  an  armistice,  which  terminated  in  an  amicable  convention. 
The  Swedish  fleet  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  from  joining  the 
Danes ;  and  the  successes  of  the  British  at  Copenhagen  strongly  impell- 
ed  them  to  unite  in  conciliatioa ;  and  an  event,  the  intelligence  of  which 
now  reached  both  Denmark  and  S^veden,  determined  them  to  renounce 
the  northern  cofi&deracy.  ...     ^ 

Chi  the  night  of  the  2^<^iflrch,  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  (bunil 
dead  in  his  bed.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  no  sooner  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  than  he  denyonstrated  his  determination  to  abandon  the 
late  projects  of  his  father,  and  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  renowned  grand- 
mother. One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  prince  was  redress  for  violated  jus* 
tice ;  by  reinovrog  the  embargo  on  British  shipping  and  property,  releas- 
ing British  sailors,  and  sending  them  to  the  several  ports  from  which  they 
had  been  taken.  Me  immediately  despatched  an  envoy  to  Britain,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  have  every  cUffiarence  amicably  terminated ;  and  a 
negotiation  was  opened  for  that  purpose,  in  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  now  very  willing  to  be  included.  Both  these  powers  had  received 
fresh  warnings  of  the  impolicy  of  a  contest  with  Britain;  the  capture  of 
the  valuable  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas,  with  other  settle- 
ments of  smaller  note,  belonging  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  showed  that 
hostilities  with  Britaiq  were  no  less  destructive  to  their  commerce  than 
to  thc»r  marine.  The  negotiation  terminated  in  an  amicable  convention 
between  Britain  and  Russia,|  concluded  on  the  17th  of  June,  1801 ;  to 
which  Denmark§  acceded  on  the  23d  of  October,  1801 ;  and  Sweden ||  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1802.    By  tlie  settlement  between  Britain  and  the 

*  See  London  Gazette  extniordinar>*  for  April  15tb,  the  letter  of  ftdmind  Pir. 
ker  to  the  admiraity»  dated  on  the  6th  of  that  month  off  Copenhagen  roads^ 

f  1  have  been  informed  of  a  circumstance  attending  the  letter  wiiich  admira- 
bly displays  the  self  possession  and  coolness  of  our  magnanimous  hero.  When  the 
letter  was  finished,  ttie  secretory,  from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  was  going  to  pot 
a  wafer  in  it,  to  save  the  time  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  8earmg>.wax 
**  No  (>nid  Nelson^  it  must  be  properly  and  correctly  sealed ;  lest,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  htirry,  we  indicate  our  anxiety,  and  thereby  defeat  our  purpose. " 

t  See  state  papers,  June  17rh,  180L  ^  October  ^Oth^  1801. 

II  State  papers,  March  30tb,  1803< 
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BOTthern  powers,  all  &e  cootealed  points  were  so  clearly  ascertained,  as 
to  preclude  any  likelihood  of  future  contest :  the  right  of  search  was  ac- 
curately defined,  and  the  enumeration  of  contraband  articles  was  more 
definite  and  specific*  than  at  any  former  period.  Such  were  the  effects 
of  seconding  negotiation  by  formidable  force.  A  Aer  the  month  of  April, 
there  were  no  actaal  hostilities ;  and  the  British  fleet,,  having  effected  its 
purpose,  returned  to  England. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  being  seconded  by  a  northern  con- 
federacy, the  chief  consul  was  engaged  in  concluding  the  treaty  ofLune- 
ville,  and  arranging  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany  with  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Prussia ;  he  also  settled  Italy ;  prepared  to  invade  Portt:gal :  and 
attempted  to  amuse  £ngland  with  feints  of  invasion,  to  prevent  the  Bri- 
tish from  sending  re-enforcements  to  Egypt.  After  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
vilie  was  completed,  a  diet  was  held  at  Ratisbon,  wherein  the  emperor 
received  full  powers,  in  conceit  with  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Petersburg, 
to  adjust  the  secularisations.  .  In  Italy,  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  king  of  Naples  and  the  French  republic.  The  ecclesiastical  territo- 
ries were  restored  to  the  pope.  If  the  emperor  bad  agreed  to  the  first 
proposals  made  by  the  chief  consol  at  Marengo,  Tuscany  would  have 
been  permitted  to  repaain  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria : 
but  being  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  French  troops,  it  became  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  republic  :  Bonaparte,  erecting  it  into  a  kingdom, 
conferred  the  government  on  the  youngest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, under  the  denomination  of  the  king  of  Etnirta ;  a  title  which  has 
proh«^f  kmm  denaaant  ever  since  the  iimo  of  Porsenna,  who  entered  in- 
to a  confederacy  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  TepuixlicaiTltome. 

Britain,  finding  Portugal  menaced  with  invasion  on  acconnt  of  her  fi- 
delity, generously  released  her  from  engagements,  adherence  to  which 
must  involve  her  in  ruin.  She  at  the  same  time  granted  her  a  subsiify  to 
defend  herself  until  peace  could  safely  and  honourably  be  concluded. 
Unable  to  cope  with  such  powerfisl  enemies  as  Spain,  assisted  and  head- 
ed by  France,  she  prudently  entered  into  a  negotiation.  Various  Bri- 
tish squadrons,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  but  taught  by  the  events  of  former 
years,  the  enemy's  fleet  prudently  avoided  encountering  us  in  open  seas. 
It  was  the  object  therefore  of  our  commanders,  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  force  in  harbour  or  near  the  shore.  A  very  signal  exploit  of 
this  sort  was  performed  by  sir  James  Saumarez  :  finding  some  French 
ships  at  anchor  near  Algeziras,  he  attacked  them ;  but  the  wbd  rising 
very  strong  from  the  sea,  and  the  water  being  very  shallow  in  that  part 
of  the  bay,  the  Hannibal  ran  aground,  and  was  taken.  The  British  com- 
mander in  these  circumstances  found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  de- 
sist A  few  days  after  he  attacked  the  Spanish  ships,  sent  from  Cadiz  te 
convoy  the  prize  from  Algeziras :  he  took  a  seventy-four  gunship  and  set 
fire  to  two  first-rates,  which  were  consumed,  and  near  two  thousand  four 
hundred  men  perished.  The  French  continued  to  menace  an  invasion  - 
and  were  reported  to  have  assembled  great  numbers  of  gun-boats  on  their . 
north  coast  Lord  Nelson  undertook  an  expedition  to  Dunkiric  and 
Boulogne  where  the  greatest  number  were  understood  to  be  collected*  In 

*  See  the  respective  ceaveatieas  shove  quoted. 
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this  undertaking,  though  he  incurred  considerable  loss,  yet  he  was  on  the 
whole  successful. 

The  splendid  successes  of  the  British  arms  during  this  war,  had  hith* 
erto  arisen  principally  from  her  navy.  Her  soldiers,  indeed,  had  fought 
with  as  much  valour  and  skill  as  at  the  roost  briltiant  periods  of  her  ro^i- 
tary  history ;  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1793,  1794,  and  1739,  efforts  of 
heroism  had  been  exhibited,  which  fully  equalled  the  glorious  eras  of 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  and  Quebec  ;  but  the  event  was  very  different.  In 
the  recent  war,  our  champions  were  encumbered,  not  assisted  by  allies ; 
where  we  acted  alone,  we  were  victorious :  in  concert  we  were  not  van- 
quished, but  were  compelled  to  reUnquish  our  objects.  The  history  now 
comes  to  exploits  and  achievements  of  the  British  army,  which  have  ne- 
ver been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  war. 

The  death  of  Eleber,  and  the  succession  of  Menou  to  the  command, 
prevented  the  evacuation  of  Egypt-  The  French  general  resolved  to  vio- 
late the  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  by  his  predecessor,  and  actu- 
ally kept  possession  of  the  country,  which  it  had  been  stipulated  to  aban- 
don. Justifiable  reasons  for  transgression  of  compact  are  not  to  be 
found  ;  but  the  motives  for  a  deviation  from  good  faith  were  easily  dis- 
covered. Egypt  was  well  known  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  Bonaparte, 
and  that  he  attached  much  more  importance  to  it,  than  the  directorial 
government.  Eleber  had  concluded  the  convention  of  El-Arish  before 
intelligence  had  arrived  that  Bonaparte  was  supreme  magistrate,  with 
uncontrolled  power;  and  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  elevation  ofthm 
general,,  than  he  began  to  rtmkB  Ji«positions  for  retaining  possession  of 
Egypt.  The  misunderstanding  with  the  British  government  respecting 
the  capitulation,  allowed  him  a  pretext  for  re-possessing  strong  holds. 
The  British  ministers,  agreeably  to  the  good  faith  of  the  nation,  ratified 
the  treaty  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  it  had  been  actually  con- 
cluded. The  negotiation  had  been  renewed,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the 
assassination  of  Kleber  intervened  before  any  decisive  measure  was  ef- 
fected. Besides  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  the  wishes  of  Menou  himself 
were  eager  for  retaining  Egypt :  he  had  declared  himself  a  mussulman, 
married  an  Egyptian  lady,  was  desirous  of  erecting  Egypt  into  a  colony, 
and  extremely  hostile  to  all  who  proposed  to  return  to  France.  Some 
asserted,  that  he  even  intended  to  render  Egypt  an  independent  principali- 
ty, of  which  he  himself  might  be  the  head.  This  opinion  is  not  very  proba- 
ble; because  without  the  protection  of  France,  he  could  have  no  reasona- 
ble hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  bis  ground ;  and  there  are  no  proofs 
that  he  ever  had  such  an  object  in  contemplation.  But  whatever  might  be 
his  purpose  in  keeping  possession  of  Egypt,  it  was  an  end  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  British  government,  to  drive  the  French  enemy  from  a 
settlement  which  was  in  itself  advantageous  and  productive ;  and  mi^t 
pave  the  way  for  enabling  them  to  annoy  British  India.  To  achieve  such 
a  momentous  purpose,  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
sir  Ralph  Abercombie  conmianded  the  army,  and  lord  Keith  the  fleet. 
After  our  armament  had  withdrawn  from  Cadiz,  in  October,  1800,  they' 
entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  somd  time  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Tetuan.  On  the  3d  of  November,  part  of  the  fleet  sailed  from  Minorca, 
and  the  remainder,  with  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  Malta,  where  it  ar- 
rived on  the  30th,  and  was  joined  by  lord  Keith,  with  the  other  divisions, 
on  the  14th  of  December.    At  Malta  the  troops  disembark,  while  the 
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ships  were  cleaning ;  the  abundance  of  fresh  provisions,  the  comforts  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  la  Valette,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the  scenery,  soon 
re- animated  the  troops,  and  rendered  them  completely  fit  for  service. 
On  the  20th  and  2l8t,  the  first  and  second  division  sailed  from  Malta, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Egypt,  bent  their  coarse  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  anchored  in  Marmorice  bay,  between  the  continent  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  The  object  of  this  diagonal  movement  was  to  be 
assured  of  the  military  co-operation  of  the  Turks,  and  also  their  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  horses,  gun-boats,  and  other  necessary  articles  :*  here 
also  they  procured  supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  During  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  considerable  part  of  February,  the  expedition  continued 
in  this  station,  and  every  endeavour  was  employed  to  learn  the  nature  and 
local  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  force  and  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my. On  the  first  subject,  the  only  officer  that  could  give  them  any  informa- 
tion, was  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  the  coasts  that  commander  had  seen,  sur- 
veyed with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  comprehended  with  his  usual  ability  ; 
but  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  bis  knowledge  did  not  extend. 
Captain  Boyle,  who  had  been  wrecked  off  Damietta,  and,  contrary  to  the 
nsages  of  war,  was  made  a  prisoner,  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  number,  condition,  and  situation  of  the  French  army ;  but  it  ap- 
pears the  intelligence  actually  received  by  the  British  commanders,  from 
such  confined  sources,  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  the 
enemy  was  much  greater  than  they  had  any  reason  to  apprehend.  The 
French  force  which  now  possessed  Egypt,  it  was  afterwards  found, 
amoooted  t9  tUftjr  thousand,  boaidoa  W-ivosj  wba  were  reokoood  about 
fifteen  thousand  more.  The  GralUc  troops  were  habituated  to  the  country, 
elated  with  success,  inured  to  danger,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Egypt 
to  their  government,  determined  to  defend  the  possession  of  it,  and  en- 
couraged in  this  determination,  no  less  by  the  assurance  of  speedily  re- 
ceiving effectual  succours,  than  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  the  love  of 
glory.  The  English  army  that  was  to  dispossess  this  formidable  force, 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand,  of  whom,  firom  sickness,  only  twelve  thou- 
sand were  effective ;  and  thus  twelve  thousand  troops,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  unused  to  the  climate,  were  to  attack 
what  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  tho- 
roughly conversant  in  all  the  local  advantages,  and  familiarized  to  the 
climate,  were  to  defend.  Such  was  the  relative  state  of  the  parties :  let 
us  now  follow  them  to  their  conduct  in  that  state. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor ;  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  every  kind  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  sail ; 
and,  says  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  "  a  nobler  sight  could  not  be 
beheld.  The  greatness  of  the  armament,  the  gaiety  of  the  brave  men  on 
board,  exciting  reflections  on  the  awful  destiny  of  the  expedition,  not  only 
as  relating  to  those  immediately  acting  in  it,  but  as  aflecting  the  dearest 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  scene  for  contemplation,  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  and  impressive."!  The  armament  steered  a 
southern  course :  on  the  Ist  of  March  the  leading  frigate  discovered 
land,  which  proved  to  be  the  coast  near  Arabs  Tower ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  fleet  moored  in  Aboukir  bay,  and  the  men  of  war  oc- 
cupied the  veiy  ground  on  which  had  been  fought  the  battle  of  Nelson. 

*  Six  Robert  WUson,  p.  3.  f  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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The  cowt  from  JLbookir  bay  round  to  the  Nile  presented  an  appear- 
ance at  once  picturesqye,  striking,  and  formidable.  The  sea  full  of 
shoals  rendered  disembarkation  extremely  difficult,  and  eren  dangerous, 
though  it  should  not  be  interrupted  by  an  enemy.  The  shore  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  were  covered  with  sand  hills ;  among  these  the  French 
were  disposed  in  very  great  numbers  and  force,  with  batteries  in  front ; 
towards  the  Nile  to  the  led  extremity  of  the  British  ;  and  on  our  right 
along  the  promontory  of  Aboukir.  The  batteries  and  sand  hills  afibrded 
to  the  artillery  and  musketry  such  poititions  as  could  dreadfully  annoy 
our  troops  in  their  attempt  to  land,  and  be  secure  themselves:  while  they 
fired  on  our  soldiers,  our  ships  could  not  return  the  fire,  because  thereby 
they  must  bear  upon  their  friends  more  than  upon  their  foes.  Tremen- 
dous as  were  these  obstacles  to  landing,  they  served  only  to  rouse  the 
energy  of  British  heroism :  but  for  some  days  the  extreme  roughness  of 
the  surf  prevented  an  attempt  to  disembark.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the 
weather  being  less  boisterous,  it  was  resolved  on  that  day  to  effect  a 
landing.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  first  division  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  the  reserve  under  the  orders  of  major-general  Moore ;  the  brigade  of 
guards  under  major-general  Ludlow ;  and  part  of  the  1st  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  royals,  1st  battalion  of  ^e  64th,  and  two  hundred  of  the  2d 
battalion ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  majoNg^eneral  Coole,  assembled  in  the  boats;  the 
remainder  of  the  1st  and  2d  Brigade  being  put  into  ships  close  to  tfao 
shore,  that  a  su|I|mmbL  might  be  quicM|y  giynn  eter  the  first  loidifljg  warn 
efiected.^  At  nine  o^clock  the  si^al  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance, 
and  the  (fo^M  proceeded  towards  the  shore.  The  French  posted  among 
the  sand  hills,  and  forming  the  concave  arch  of  a  circle,  looked  with  won* 
der  at  the  preparation ;  spnd,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  did  not  be- 
lieve such  an  adventurous  attempt  could  be  made :  but  when  they  saw 
the  boats  moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  were  convinced  that 
the  British  were  in  earnest,  and  they  immediately  poured  from  the 
heights,  and  Aboukir  castle,  all  the  shot  and  grape-shot  that  their  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  could  issue  :  the  efiect  was  tremendous ;  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  could  not  return  the  fire,  and  seeing  their  comrades 
fall  about  them,  under  these  fell  messengers  of  muUiplied  death,  instead 
of  being  dismayed,  our  heroic  soldiers  were  the  more  indignantly  eager  to 
reach  the  shore,  where,  bringing  arm  to  arm  of  Briton  against  French- 
man, they  knew  they  would  soon  avenge  their  fellow  countrymen.  The 
boats  arrived  at  the  destined  point :  springing  on  land,  in  the  face  of 
cannon,  our  champions  formed  on  the  beach,  and  advanced  in  a  line, 
which,  in  the  deep  sands,  piles  ^of  sand  hills,  and  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, was  as  well  observed  as  if  they  had  been  exercising  on  a  parade-t 
Marching  coolly  and  steadily  up  to  the  foes,  they  were  enabled  to  use 
the  surest  instrument  of  victory  to  British  courage,  supported  by  British 
muscular  strength— the  bayonet.    And  now  the  artillery  from  our  ships 

*  General  Abercrorobie'a  letter,  dated  March  16tb,  1801,  in  the  London  Gasctte 
of  May  9th ;  air  Robert  Wilaon,  page  12. 

f  Lieutenant  colonel  James  Stewart,  of  the  43d  regiment,  told  me  he  had  never 
seen  the  ranks  more  exactiv  dreaied,  or  a  better  and  more  harmonious  line  en  a 
review  day,  than  wu  here  formed  and  maintained  in  the  fiuse  of  so  maiur  obstacles 
and  dangera.  That  gentleman  hunself»  with  celoasl  Qicksoo,  the  first  nentensnt- 
eoloBsly  wcie  wounded  in  this  engagement 
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could  operate  against  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  exposing  our  aol' 
diers  to  danger.  The  French  made  a  stand  worthy  of  their  national  hero* 
ism :  but  when  British  sailors  can  use  their  cannon,  and  British  soldiers 
their  bayonets,  the  most  valiant  Frenchmen  are  destined  to  yield.  In  the 
conflict  between  such  combatants,  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody  : 
but  our  heroes  prevailed.  The  French  found  they  bad  more  formidable 
foes  to  encounter  than  even  those  whom  they  had  met  at  Lodi  and  Ajr- 
cola ;  and  that  a  British  handful  at  Acre  bad  merely  given  a  specimen  of 
what  they  might  expect  from  a  British  army. 

The  country  in  which  this  astonishing  landing  was  effected,  is  an  oblong 
peninsula ;  having  on  the  east  a  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  on  the  north  the 
ocean  ;  bu  the  south  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  called  by  the  French  lake 
Maadic ;  and  on  the  west,  situated  on  the  isthmus,  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
The  peninsula  was  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  from  the  sea  to  the 
canal :  from  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  now  facing  the  west,  to  Alexan- 
dria, the  space  was  about  sixteen  miles,  but  full  of  ruins,  and  other  posts 
of  very  strong  defence.  On  the  riglit  was  the  sea,  with  the  British  fleet 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  behmd  was  the  Nile  ;  on  the  left  the  canal ;  and  in 
front  sand  hills,  terminated  by  the  metropolis,  flanked  by  its  sublimely 
towering  Pharos. 

On  the  9th  of  March  tlie  army  advanced  to  the  westward,  leaving  two 
regiments  to  blockade  Aboukir,  which  refused  to  surrender.  The  10th 
and  11th  were  employed. in  reconnoitring 'the  enemy,  bringing  stores 
from  the  ship^,  and  forming  hospitals  and  depots.  On  the  12(h  some  par- 
tial ^^rf^m^l■^a  took  place,  but  wtlh  «»■■  wwlflrinl  oona6<|ueac^.  The 
French  army  was  posted  on  a  ridge  of  heights,  about  four  miles  from 
Alexandria ;  the  British  resolved  to  attack  them  in  this  position :  and  on 
the  13th  commenced  the  assault,  by  the  lefl  of  our  army,  hoping  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  their  antagonists.  The  enemy  made  a  very  vigorous 
resistance,  and  by  their  cavalry  and  artillery  cut  00*8  great  number  of  our 
men,  and  prevented  us  from  attacking  them  in  flank ;  but  the  British, 
forming  in  two  lines,  made  such  a  charge  in  the  front,  as  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  the  heights  before  Alexandria.  Ardent  to  pursue  their  victory, 
the  gallant  British  pushed  on  to  force  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  French  artillery  played  with  such  tremendous  eflect,  that  it  was 
found  prudent  to  desist ;  and  the  loss  of  our  troops  in  this  arduous  enter- 
prise was  very  considerable.  The  detachment  that  was  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Aboukir  proceeded  in  its  operations,  and  on  the  17th  day  that 
fortress  surrendered.  The  army  was  meanwhile  employed  in  getting  their 
heavy  cannon  on  shore,  and  procuring  supplies  of  water  and  provisions. 
M enou  was  now  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
was  concentrated  at  Alexandria.  By  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre,  sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  obtained  very  great  influence  among  the  Arabs,  who 
communicated  to  him  every  information  which  tHey  deemed  important. 
On  the  evening  of  the  20t}i,  an  Arab  chief  sent  a  letter  to  this  command- 
er, acquainting  htm  that  general  Menou  was  arrived,  and  intended  the 
next  morning  to  attack  the  British  camp.  Sir  Sidney  believed  the  intel- 
ligence :*  the  commanders  did  not  think  it  probable  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  made :  but  the  information  proved  authentic. 

The  British  army  at  this  time  was  encahiped  across  the  peniusula, 

•  Sir  Uobcrt  Wilson,  p.  29. 
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About  fotir  miles  from  Alexandria ;  the  right  consisted  of  various  regi- 
ments, in  front  of  which,  on  the  extremity,  was  the  28th ;  in  a  redoubt 
the  42d  to  the  left,  a  little  more  advanced,*  with  Stewart's  foreign  regi- 
ment on  the  left  in  front ;  immediately  behind,  the  28th,  the  23d,  and 
58th,  and  about  five  other  regiments  farther  back.  Such  was  the  plan 
of  our  right  division :  between  which  and  the  left  there  intervened  a  con- 
siderable space.  Between  the  right  of  the  British  and  the  beach  there 
was  a  narrow  trcict  of  ground ;  in  day-light  covered  by  the  British  frigates 
and  gunboats  that  were  nearest  the  shore,  but  at  night,  without  such  a 
collateral  defence.  Menou  proposed  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  our  right 
division  on  the  one  hand,  and  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  same  division 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  surround  that  part  of  the  army,  and  cut  if  off  from 
the  support  of  the  left :  to  facilitate  the  intended  assault  on  the  right,  the 
French  made  a  feint  on  the  other  division.  At  half  past  three  in  the 
morning,  some  musketry  was  heard  on  the  extremity  of  the  left ;  and 
when  anxious  attention  was  turned  to  that  quarter,  loud  shouts  were 
heard  on  the  right :  a  roar  of  musketry  succeeded,  and  the  action  became 
general.  The  enemy  had  turned  our  right  flank,  and  the  2Sth,  from  its 
position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  maintained  their  ground 
against  unequal  numbers  with  the  intrepid  heroism  of  British  soldiers. 
The  68th  and  23d,  which  were  behind  the  28th,  with  equal  intrepidity, 
marched  to  its  assiistance,  but  the  numbers  of  the  French  were  extremely 
great.  Colonel  Alexander  Stewart  marched  the  42d  to  support  their 
fellow  soldiers,  amH^eewne  eugj^gfid  mklv  a-ct)fpg,  ^tjiwt  by^^hiFwncir, 
Invincibles  (and  till  that  raorning  they  had  deserved  the  name") ;  th« 

RIGHLANDBRS    COMPLETELY    VANaUISHED    THE    INVINCIBLES,    and    tOOk 

their  standard  ;  but  while  pursuing  their  victory,  a  body  of  cavalry  coming 
round,  charged  them  in  the  rear,  while  a  fresh  column  marched  up  to 
them  in  front.  In  this  double  danger,  Stewarff  made  every  disposition 
that  the  exigency  could  admit ;  and  the  highlanders  at  the  same  time 
foQght  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  The  company  of  major  Robert  Bisset 
was  first  engaged  with  the  French  cavalry ;  and,  after  a  most  intrepid 
resistance,  their  commander  being  first  wounded  with  a  pistol,  and  after- 
wards mortally  with  a  sabre,  a  great  part  of  the  company  was  cut  to 
pieces ;  and,  combating  quadruple  their  number,  the  whole  corps  per- 
formed the  most  splendid  efforts  of  prowess  worthy  of  their  heroic  cha- 
racter so  long  earned  and  uniformly  maintained  ;  but  they  were  oppressed 
by  numbers,  and  in  very  imminent  dangers  :  yet,  though  broken,  the  gal- 
lant band  was  not  defeated :  individually  its  heroes  resisted,  and  the  con- 
duct of  each  man  exalted  the  renown  of  the  regiment. J — But  why,  in 
recounting  the  extraordinary  feats  of  British  heroism,  should  we  dwell 
on  the  achievements  of  one  part :  fighting  for  their  king  and  countiy, 
every  column,  Lowland,  English,  and  Irish,  had  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  Royal  Highlanders.    Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  army,  at  (his  critical 

•  See  gir  Robert  Wilson's  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  21st. 

f  Alexftnder  Stewart,  -first  major  of  the  pegriment,  and  then  commander;  Dick- 
ion  and  Jamea  Stewart,  the  'two  lieotenant-colonels,  havin{^  been  wounded  on 
the  8lh.  Alexander  Stewart,  thou^^h  butlitUe  turned  of  forty,  has  been  twenty- 
ciRht  years  an  of5oer  in  that  regiment  t  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  very  respectable 
gentleman^  Robert  Stewart*  esq.  of  CIochfollidg:h,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  Jamea, 
bis  yonnjfep  brother,  was,  on  this  expedition,  cuptain  of  lord  Keith's  ship. 

♦  Sir  Robert  WiUon,  p.  32. 
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juneture,  confined  to  the  native  subjects  of  his  majesty :  foreign  troops 
displayed  equal  valour,  and  gave  an  important  turn  to  the  contest  The 
42d  and  28tii  were  almost  overpowered,  when  general  Stewart  with  the 
foreign  brigade,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  advanced  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  poured  in  such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  nothiug 
could  withstand  it :  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion.  Though  the  battle  was 
hottest  in  the  front  division  of  the  right  wing,  yet  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
extended  to  the  rear,  and  part  of  the  leA  was  engaged :  but  the  valour  of 
our  troops  was  every  where  proportionate  to  Uie  dangers  by  which  it  was 
assailed.  Next  to  the  regiments  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
the  40th,  44th,  30th,  and  Queen's,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  exposed 
in  the  battle.  Soon  after  daybreak,  the  French  were  repulsed  on  every 
side.  A  fresh  column  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  guards, 
who  were  in  the  right  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  but  the  steady  and 
vigorous  fire  of  those  troops  soon  compelled  tho  enemy  to  fly,  and  the 
repulse  was  complete. 

During  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  veteran  hero,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
received  his  mortal  wound.  On  the  first  alarm  he  had  liastened  to  the 
scene  of  combat ;  and  having  despatched  his  aides-du-camp  with  orders 
to  the  different  brigades,  he  was  alone  when  some  French  dragoons  at- 
tacked him,  threw  him  from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  cut  him  down 
with  a  sword ;  the  gallant  old  man  sprang  up  to  defend  himself,  and 
wrested  the  sword  from  his  antagonist,  who  was  immediately  bayoneted 
by  a  soldier  of  the  •12J :  but  our  |[reiieral  himself  had  received  wounds, 
whidi  «l  tiie  time  he  little  regardedL^iWwi.  he  kept  the  field.  j;ivinir  hla 
orders  with  his  usual  coolness  and  intrepidity.  When  the  ni«;ht  #  the 
enemy  rendered  exertion  no  longer  necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  to  nature, 
he  became  faint,  and  was  placed  in  a  hammock.  Hailed  on  every  side 
by  the  blessings  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  carried  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed 
on  board  lord  Keith's  sliip ;  and  after  languishing  for  several  days,  died 
on  the  28th. 

Sir  Ralph  Ahercrombie  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in 
the  British  service.  His  commands  were  important,  and  uniformly  suc- 
cessful ;  the  means  which  he  employed  were  indeed  the  most  efficacious 
for  ensuring  victory.  To  his  oflicers  and  soldiers  ho  united  every  prac- 
ticable and  useful  indulgence,  with  the  strictest  discipline  and  the  most 
rigid  exaction  of  professional  duty.  He  was  beloved  aud  revered  by  the 
army,  and  they  went  on  with  the  assurance  of  victory  when  he  was  at 
their  head.  In  private  life,  he  was  as  amiable  aud  estimable  as  in  public 
meritorious  and  admirable.  To  his  family,*  friends,  and  connexions,  of 
every  rank  and  degree,  he  was  endeared  by  the  habitual  practice  of  all 
the  relative  and  social  duties,  the  agreeable ness  of  his  manners,  the 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his 
conduct :  but  to  use  the  words  of  an  illustrious  judge  ;t  "  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable, 

•  Sir  Ralph  Abcpcrombie  was  the  representative  of  the  very  anctent  and  re- 
spectable family  of  Tulibodie,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannon  ;  he  married  Miss 
Menzies,  of  the  family  of  Castle  Mcnzics,  and  cousin. german  to  sir  Hohert  Mcn- 
zie«,  head  of  that  name  and  house.  As  a  testimony  of  bis  m^ijesty's  regard,  his 
widow  has  been  created  a  baronessi  the  honours  to  descend  to  their  son  M\d  heir. 

f  See  general  Hutchinson's  letter  tti^Mr.  Hundaa,  dale<l  the  5th  of  April,  1801, 
and  inserted  in  the  Gazette  extraordinary  of  the  15ih  of  May. 
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so  was  his  death  glorious :  his  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
bis  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in 
the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity."  Of  officers  of  rank,  major- 
general  Moore  was  wpunded  in  the  head,  but  not  dangerously ;  brigadier- 
general  Oakes  was  dangerously  wounded ;  colonel  Paget,  of  the  heroic 
2$th,  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset,  but  less  severely  than  general 
Moore.  The  field  officers  killed  were,  lieutenant-colonel  David  Ogilvy,* 
of  the  44th ;  lieutenant-colonel  Peter  DutenSyf  of  one  of  the  foreign  regi- 
ments ;  and  major  RobeK  Bisset;];  The  other  officers  killed  and  w^nnd^d 
were  not  numerous,  but  in  their  respective  ranks  also  merited  and  earned 
high  commendation. 

As  every  circumstance  belonging  to  this  momentous  and  glorious  day 
must  be  interesting  to  readers,  it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  say  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  has  greatly  engaged  the  public  attention : 
the  capture,  loss,  and  re-capture,  of  the  invincible  standard.  Of  the  va- 
rious statements  that  have  been  presented  concerning  this  trophy,  the 
following,  admitted  by  sir  Robert  Wilson,  is  in  itself  the  most  probable, 
reconciles  different  testimonies,  and  shows  that  evidence  which  has  been 
represented  as  contrary,  is  merely  a  variety  of  parts  which  easily  harmo- 
nizes into  one  whole.  Major  Stirling,  of  the  42d,  took  the  standard,§ 
just  as  they  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  28th,  delivered  it  to  serjeant 
Sinchiir,  and  directed  him  to  retire  to  the  rear.  By  the  surrounding  ca- 
valry, Sinclair  was  wounded,  and  lost  the  standard  ;J|  here  ends  the  evi- 
dence of  the  rtipturs  mud  \im\  jiylhsaj  Tiiiir'n  piflVHW iff  llw  if  Aiorca 
regiment,  brought  the  standarcl  to  the  head  quarters ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  it  in  his  possession,  adduced  two  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  French  :  and  such  is  the  testimony  of  the 
re-capture.  The  result  of  the  whole  evidence  is,  that  major  Stirling  took 
the  standard,  and  delivered  it  to  Sinclair ;  who  being  wounded,  and  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  lost  the  same ;  and  that  it  was  re-takcn  by  Anthony 
Lutz.  Taking  no  part  in  the  dispute,  the  historian  has  only  to  express 
his  wish,  that  future  narrators  of  British  wars  may  ever  have  to  celebrate 
such  valour  as  was  exhibited  by  the  42d  and  forei^  regiments,  the  cap- 
tors and  re-captors  of  a  standard  that  was  termed  invincible  till  it  was 
borne  against  the  troops  of  Britain. 

On  the  death  of  general  Abercrombie,  Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  command,  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  and  difficult 

*  An  ofHccr  of  very  hijirl)  character,  whom  1  knew  from  a  boy;  he  was  my  clasa 
fellow  at  St.  Andrcw'd  collei^e,  with  captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  twentjr-two 
yean  before  (as  T  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  oampaigfn  1779,)  fell  in  an  ear- 
lier sta{fe  of  the  same  honourable  course,  ('olonel  Of^Ivy  was  the  son  of  the  late 
sir  John  Of^Wvy,  head  of  a  very  ancient  and  honounible  family  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  and  brother  to  the  present  sir  Walter. 

f  Dutens  wa)  in  high  estimation  for  enterprise,  and  adTenturous  boldness  and 
generosity,  and  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  officers  and  sfildiers. 

i  Of  my  friend  and  relation,  major  Bisset,  his  brother  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  43d,  best  attest  the  merits  by  their  esteem  and  regret 

^  See  narrative  (hy  authority)  of  the  movements  of  the  42d,  on  the  2]9tof 
Karch,  and  sijjrned  A.  Stewart,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  ^2d  R.  II.  re- 
Ipment;  and  James  Stirling,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  42d  U.  H«  regi- 
ment. 

8  Sinclair  hi mielf,  in  hts  declaration  before  the  Highland  Society,  testified,  that 
from  hifl  wound  be  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  before  hs  recovered,  the  standard  was 
gone. 
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The  Tictories  of  the  8th,  13th,  and  2l9t,  must  naturally  impress  many 
with  an  idea,  that  French  Egypt  Was  suhdued,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  take  possession  of  the  conquest :  such  is  the  opinion  all  those 
would  form,  who  regard  fighting  as  the  only  arduous  service  of  a  soldier. 
The  British  had  impaired  the  forcQ  of  the  enemy,  but  still  they  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  invading  army ;  and  our  troops  had  to  contend 
against  foes,  which  military  heroism  often  encounter  in  vain :  they  had  to 
penetrate  an  unknown  country  ;  to  traverse  trackless  deserts ;  to  wade 
through  burning  sands,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  fast  ap- 
proaching to  vertical  heat ;  they  had  to  meet  with  difficulties  unessayed 
in  the  histoiy  of  British  warfare, — difficulties  so  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, as  to  exceed  any  that  had  been  experienced  among  the  moun* 
tains  of  Hindostan,  or  the  woods  of  St.  Domingo :  to  undergo  such 
hardships  required  not  only  British  prowess,  but  magnanimity,  and  the 
moral  energy  of  professional  duty.  To  animate  and  invigorate  these  prin- 
ciples, was  the  first  and  grand  object  of  the  new  general*  To  attack 
Alexandria  was  at  present  impracticable ;  since  it  was  so  strongly  forti- 
fied that  the  exertions  mast  reduce  his  army ;  and  even  success  in  that 
enterprise  tend  ultnnately  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Hut- 
chinson, therefore,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  countiy,  reduce  Lower 
£gypt,  and  make  his  way  to  Cairo ;  thence  that  Alexandria  would  be  in- 
sulated, and,  if  not  taken  by  storm,  compelled  to  capitulate.  Completely 
to  debar  tbe  French  army  from  communication  with  the  iiiterior  country, 
he  cut  (he  caual  of  Alexuidna,  to  lei  the  sea  into  the  lake  Mnreotts^  and 
thua  render  the  capital  an  island.  Rslteg  itibcted  this  tkaasffi;  ^4ihtt-> 
chinson  proceeded  in  this  plan  of  reducing  Lower  figjrpt ;  and  while  lord 
Keith  commanded  the  coast  to  intercept  communications  between  France 
and  her  troops,  sir  Sidney  Smith  headed  a  squadron  of  gunboats  that 
sailed  up  the  Nile  to  co-operate  with  tbe  army. 

In  exhibiting  pursuits  requiring  patience,  constancy,  and  fortitude, 
more  frequently  than  active  prowess,  there  is  less  room  for  minute  dc- 
cription  of  operation  than  general  exhibition  of  object,  conduct,  progress, 
and  result*  In  proposing  to  reduce  £gypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mile  up 
to  Cairo,  one  purpose  of  Hutchinson  was,  to  facilitate  the  way  for  a  junc- 
tion of  troops  from  India,  that  were  expected  soon  to  reach  Suez,  so  that 
not  only  advances  were  necessary  for  the  general  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  such  advances  as  would  secure  the  route  of  the  expected  re- 
enforcements  :  it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  east 
as  well  as  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  with  this  view  our  genetal  proceeded* 
By  the  19th  of  April,  Forts  Julian  and  Rosetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  were  captured ;  and  being  now  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Turks,  they  proceeded  up  the  banks  to  Rhamanich,  which^was  at  once  a 
magazine  of  provisions  to  the  enemy,  and  commanded  tlie  entrance  into 
the  Delta :  here  the  French  made  k  stand,  but  were  vanquished,  and  re- 
treated towards  Caho  ;  and  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
town.  This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  our  progress,  since  we  thereby 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Menou  in  Alexandria,  and  Belliard 
the  French  general  in  Upper  Egypt ;  commanded  the  Delta,  and  had  the 
means  of  intercepting  the  convoys  of  provisions  for  the  enemy.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  the  army  continued  its  march  up  the  river,  in  a  fine  country. 
Accustomed  to  Mahomedan  and  French  depredators,  the  people  regard- 
ed the  new  comers  at  first  witli  dread,  but  at'terwards  with  wonder,  when 
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they  found  that  not  a  single  eoldier  of  the  British  oommitted  the  slightest 
pillage  ;*  and  at  last  with  gratitude  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers  from 
a  piuodering  bandittL  The  only  gratuitous  contribution  which  our  cfaam- 
pions  required  was  water :  this  beverage,  with  gladdened  eagerness,  the 
natives  brought,  and  readily  supplied  with  every  provision  in  their  power, 
heroes,  who  in  the  midst  of  war  and  scanty  stores,  strictly  observed  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  showed  that  BriUsh  troops  are  soldiers,  not  rob- 
bers. On  the  15th  of  May,  intelligence  was  received  that  BcUiard  was 
in  full  march  from  Cairo  towards  the  British  army  :  Hutchinson  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  expected  attack.  On  the  16th,  the  Turks  eomraenced 
the  onset,  the  French  took  post  in  a  wood  of  date  trees,  which  they  main- 
tain6Nl  for  three  hours,  but  at  length  were  compelled  to  retreat.t  These 
suoeesses  encouraged  great  numbers  of  Arabs  to  join  the  British  army, 
and  while  they  were  making  such  progress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
they  also  made  advances  in  the  Delta,  and  took  a  very  valuable  convoy 
on  the  canal  of  Menouf,|  which  joins  the  Rosetta  to  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  river.  Being  secure  on  both  sides,  our  army  advanced  up  the 
bank,  but  were  obhged-  to  traverse  deserts  that  came  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  Nile  ;  and  at  the  sufomer  solstice,  under  a  vertical  sun,  our 
soldiers  were  digging  their  way  through  the  burning  sands  o£  Africa ;  but 
their  constancy  and  resolution,  in  encountering  the  soil  and  climate,  were 
equal  to  their  heroic  courage,  in  forcing  the  sabres  and  cannon  of  hostile 
men.  At  length  they  crossed  the  wilderness,  the  pyramids  of  £gypt  pre- 
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which  they  had  just  surmounled,  were  absorbed  in  their  wobder  at  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  art  which  they  beheld.  At  Gizeh  the  camp 
was  placed,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  investing  Cairo  from  both 
aides  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  French  garrison,  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
withstand  the  efforts  of  the  British,  offered  to  capitulate.  A  convention  § 
was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  ^e  French  were  to  be  conveyed  to  their  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  their  arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  efiects,  within  fifly  days  from  tiie 
date  of  the  ratification  ;  men  of  letters  and  naturalists  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  papers  and  collections  ;  an  exoneration  was  granted  to  such 
of  the  people  as  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  France  ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  Menou  might  avail  himself  of  these  conditions,  for  the  surren- 
der of  Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them  were  notified  to  the 
general  commanding  before  that  city,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the 
communication  being  made.  And  tlius  the  efibrts  of  our  commander  and 
army,  surmounting  very  arduous  obstacles,  efTected  a  momentous  part  of 
their  purpose ;  and  it  depended  upon  Menou,  whether  the  whole  was  not 
compassed  by.the  convention  of  Cairo.  A  few  days  after  this  treaty,  the 
army  from  India  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  extremely 
mortifying  to  our  brave  troops  from  the  east,  that,  after  tasting  so  deeply 
of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war,  fortune  did  not  permit  them  to  partici- 
pSj^e  on  this  occasion  in  its  glories. 

•  See  sir  Kobcrt  WUaon,  p.  99.  Every  officer  with  whom  T  have  conversed, 
agrees  in  lliii  account,  »o  sinjfularly  honourable  to  the  British  soldiers. 

t  See  in  London  gazette  extraordinary,  letter  of  major  Hallo  way,  dated  the 
20th  of  May. 

4r  See  ibid,  letter  of  ^enenit  Hutchinson  to  lord  Hubartj  dated  June  IbU 

^  SUte  papers,  June  27tfa,  1802. 
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Menoa  was  far  from  approving  of  the  article  in  the  capitolation  of  Cai- 
ro, by  which  he  might  have  been  included  in  the  convention*  He  had 
long  expected  a  re-enforcement  which  was  under  the  convoy  of  admiral 
Gantbeaume,  and  that  commander  had  spared  no  diligence  to  reach  Al- 
exandria ;  but  the  vigilance  and  ability*  of  lord  Keith  rendered  his  ap« 
proaeh  impracticable :  after  having  advanced  within  thirty  leagues  of  the 
coast,  being  descried  by  the  English  fleet,  he  departed  with  all  possible 
expedition  ;  so  that  Menou  had  only  the  garrison  with  which  in  April  he 
had  been  enclosed  in  Alexandria. 

Meanwhile  the  British  forces  were  at  Cairo,  and  had  time  to  survey  the 
famed  capital  of  Saracenic  Egypt,  which  was  found  to  be  totally  different 
from  what  it  had  been  reported  by  travellers,  and  very  unlike  the  magni- 
ficence which  has  so  oflen  delighted  the  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertain  men  ts.f  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  however, 
were  found  to  be  much  more  similar,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
either  the  diversity  or  resembltfhce.  The  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  politi- 
cal revolutions,  may  dissipate  or  transform  cities  ;  but  the  Mahomedan 
character  and  manners  are  stationary  and  uniform :  topographical  and 
statistical  reports  of  Egypt,  however,  -come  not  within  the  plan  of  the 
history. 

Informed  that  Menou  would  not  accede  to  the  capitulation,  Hutchin- 
son prepared  to  proceed  against  Alexandria.  The  French  were  sent, 
under  the  escort  of  general  Moore,  to  Rosetta ;  and  as  quickly  as  posai^ 
Lie  embarked  for  Europe.  lu  iLu  beginning  of  Auguiit,  Hutchinson  being 
now  on  ttke  ceiBt,  amde  dwpoaitiong  flPWWIgjpg  Alexaudt<||>  .%u  the 
15th  he  invested  that  city,  on  the  eastern  and  western  front;  while  lord 
Keith|  co-operated  from  the  north  with  his  fleet,  and  on  the  south  with 
the  gun-boats  that  were  assembled  in  lake  Mareotis :  Alexandria  was  thus 
completely  surrounded.  On  the  21st  the  British  fleet  forced  its  way  into 
the  great  harbour.  On  the  22d,  general  Coote,  who  commanded  the 
western  detachment,  protected  by  the  gun-boats  in  the  Mareotis  on  the 
right,  and  by  light  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  on  the  lef^,  moved  for- 
ward near  the  walls  of  the  town.  On  the  east,  so  recently  the  scene  of 
British  heroism,  Hutchinson  with  the  main  army  pressed.  §  By  the  26 th^ 
MencKi,  finding  resistance  totally  hopeless,  ofl^red  to  capitulate;  and  re- 

*  Navft]  heroism  and  ability  appear  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Elphin' 
stone.  Captain  Charles  Klphinstone  Flemyng,  son  to  lord  Elpbinstone,  the  elder 
brother  of  lord  Keith,  though  several  years  under  thirty,  distinguished  himself 
throughout  the  war;  but  especially  in  1797,  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  command* 
ing  a  frigate,  he  cut  oot  several  Spanish  ships  from  a  harbour,  under  the  cover  of 
batteries,  and  in  the  fince  of  frigates.  Captain  Charles  Elphinstone,  son  to  WiU 
Uaro»  India  director,  second  brother  of  lond  Keith,  several  years  younger  than  hi» 
cousin,  has  also  acquired  high  reputation ;  ond  captain  Charles  Adam,  (son  to  a  sis*- 
ter  of  lord  Keith  and  to  Mr.  Adam,  whom  this  history  has  repeatedly  mentioned,  J 
only  twenty  .three  years  of  age,  in  the  Sybil  frigate,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  cap- 
tured the  French  Chipone,  of  much  superior  force,  and  terminated  hostilities  by 
an  achtevement  as  brilliant  as  any  performed  by  a  single  ship  during  the  arduous^ 
contest. 

t  Sir  Hobert  Wilson  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Hamnttr  procured  in  JJairo  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  in  Arabic  manuscript,  containing 
many  more  stories  than  have  as  yet  been  published,  and  which  he  means  to  trans* 
late. 

4  See  letter  of  lord  Keith,  dated  the  27th  of  August,  and  inserted  in  the  London 
gazette  of  the  17th  of  November}  and  sir  Robert  Wilson,  from  p.  187  to  206. 
§  Sir  Hobert  Vf'iUon,  p.  187. 
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ccivod  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Belliard  at  Cairo. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt :  there,  as  in  all 
their  undertakings  during  the  )a^t  war,  the  French  prospered  until  thej 
encountered  the  forces  of  Britain  :  tliere  Bonaparte  learned,  that  in  vain 
he  might  project  schemes  of  maritime  and  commercial  conquest,  when 
opposed  hy  the  naval  and  military  heroes  of  Britain.  All  the  mighty  pre- 
parations and  boasted  achievements  of  four  years  in  pursuit  of  the  favour- 
ite object  of  the  chief  consul,  perished  without  leaving  a  wreck  behind. 
The  whole,  and  every  part  of  this  ejcpedition,  displayed  the  British  cha- 
racter in  its  manifold  excellencies.  Adventurous  courage,  guided  by 
wisdom,  united  with  patience  and  magnanimous  constancy,  and  were  all 
inspired  by  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  enhanced  by  justice.  Such  were 
the  qualities  tliat  rendered  Britain  triumphant  in  the  signally  glorious  cam- 
paign of  Egypt :  in  such  Britain  may  always  confide,  and  such  let  her 
enemies  drca J.  If  aiMHous  'pritU  should  overlook  more  remote  events, 
when  she  seeks  war  witk  Britain,  let  her  remember  Egypt. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  new  ministers  of  England,  following  (he  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors, uniformly  declared  themselves  desirous  of  peace,  whenever  it 
should  be  attainable  with  security,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  M. 
Otto.     The  chief  difficulty  arose  from  Egypt,  which  Bonapenle  waa  re- 

Adtefid  if4>iMii*^''  >^*<tawi  Ji»A^  BiiiMJi  ^mm^ma^mmwMt  li;""!^ 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  a  settlement  which  would  prove  aO  injurious 
to  the  ii^erests  of  England*  That  difficulty,  however,  lessened,  as  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  progress  of  our  arms.  Both  parties  wisely 
observed  the  strictest  secresy  concerning  the  overtures,  the  advances, 
and  tlie  obstacles :  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Britain  and  France  had 
been  extremely  songuine  in  summer,  but  in  autumn  they  began  to  fear 
that  the  reciprocal  discussions  were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  pacification. 
Various  circumstances  convinced  tlie  public  that  the  crisis  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  a  few  days  would  an- 
notince  the  continuance  of  war.  With  such  anticipations  September  clos- 
ed ;  and  never  were  hopes  of  immediate  peace  mpre  distant  throughout 
London,  than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  1st  of  October.  Such  were 
the  opinions  that  prevailed,  when  the  next  day  opened  with  intelligence 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  repub- 
lic. The  tidings  spread  tlirough  the  country  a  joy  that  was  natural  and 
just,  on  the  supposition  that  the  peace  would  be  secure  and  permanent ; 
and  that  supposition  was  founded  in  an  idea  that  the  chief  consul  of 
France  would  regard  the  real  interest  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
wonld  not  provoke  dismission  from  his  office,  by  rendering  it  the  instru- 
ment of  national  misery.  The  reasoning  was  fair ;  tlie  hopes  of  durable 
tranquillity  were  founded  on  probable  grounds,  and  the  rejoicings  were 
general.*    They  were  not  however  universal,  as  from  the  situation  and 

*  T  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  the  peace.  T  tlioufi^ht  it 
would  be  lasting,  because  it  wa|  the  interest  of  France,  andtlic  chiePconsul  liim- 
seU',  timt  it  should  be  permanent;  ami  Honaparte  had  repeatedly  tlt-darctl  his  re- 
l^etthat  the  two  first  nations  in  the  world  sluiiiM  waste  their  reiourrcaand  pnw- 
crin  enmity. 
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characker  of  the  chief  consul,  a  small  number  augured  inveterate  hostility 
to  Bntain. 

The  objects  which  th^  former  ministers  had  professed  to  seek  by  war, 
and  in  the  successive  negotiations,  were,  the  security  of  Bntain,  restitu- 
tion to  her  allies,  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  From  the  events  of 
the  war,  and  the  separate  treaties  which  had  been  concluded  by  her  first 
confederates,  it  was  impracticaMe  for  Britain  to  provide  for  their  indepen- 
dence any  farther  than  they  chose  to  co-operate  themselves.  Restitution 
to  allies  was  become  a  much  narrower  proposition  than  before,  because 
allies  were  so  few;  it  now  comprehended  only  demands  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  ;*  and  for  the  restoration  of  places  which  were  taken  from 
the  queen  of  Portugal.  The  conquests  of  France  had  been  immense, 
but  ceded  by  tbeir  former  possessors,  could  not  with  any  hopes  of  success 
be  reclaimed  from  her  by  Britain ;  and  all  the  restitution  which  we  sought 
to  our  allies  was  obtained.  Respecting  Britain  herself,  ministers  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  insist  on  retaining  all  the  acquisitions  of  our  valour : 
we  did  not  fight  lo  subdue  the  possessions  of  others,  but  to  secure  our- 
selves. We  agreed  to  restore  all  our  acquisitions,  except  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  m  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  opened  to  both  parties :  and  the  island  of  MaU 
ta  was  to  be  evacuated  by  Britain,  but  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
render  it  totally  independent  of  France. f  As  a  mere  question  of  terms 
and  equivalents,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  might  not  have  command- 
ed greater  extent  of  territory,  if  acquisition  had  been  our  object;  but  ac- 
quiflitioB  Was  to  obj^  wh^chthe  ptftS^iMjIWie  the  former  miuiitty,  mi> 
formly  disclaimed ;  and  the  retention  of  a  plantation  more  or  less  was 
held  to  be  a  very  hndequate  ground  for  incurring  the  expense  and  loss  of 
another  campaign.  The  preliminaries^  signed  at  London,  on  the  first  of 
October,  were  ratified  by  the  chief  consul  on  the  7th  ;  and  so  terminated 
the  memorabie  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic. 

The  treaty  of  Anaiens  opened  new  subjects  of  discussion,  which  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  preface,  appear  to  me  to  belong  more  properly 
to  a  subsequent  period^  which  shall  embrace  the  history  and  progress  of 
that  pacification :  the  state  and  sentiments  of  the  two  countries,  and  of 
other  nations  during  the  peaee ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  rupture, 
with  the  events  whldi  may  ensue  until  hostilities  be .  brought  to  a  para- 
mount conolosion.  The  most  important  object  which  Britain  ascertained 
at  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  was  her  own  security ;  for  this  valuable 
blessing,  under  providence,  she  was  indebted  to  her  own  extraordinary 
efforts  during  the  whole  of  the  contest,  but  especially  since  the  rupture 
of  the  first  negotiation  at  Paris.  She  had  proved,  even  beyond  her  own 
exertions  in  former  times,  that  she  was  superior  to  the  whole  naval  world 
combined  against  her  in  war.  Every  attempt  to  disturb  her  rights,  to  in- 
vade her  dominions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  impair  the  sources  of 
her  commercial  prosperity  and  political  greatness,  have  recoiled  on  the 
authors :  never  had  her  commerce  been  so  flourishing,  or  her  power  so 
resistle^ss,  as  during  the  most  arduous  war  which  her  history  has  to  re- 

•  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  as  our  reader*  will  Tccollect,  had  not 
reached  Britain ;  though  by  many  it  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  chief  con- 
sul ;  and  that  he  readity  consented  to  evacuate  a  country  from  which  be  knew  his 
troops  had  been  driven  by  force^ 

t  See  state  papers,  Ocfober  1»  1801. 
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cord.  Threatened,  and  actual  rebellion  only  demonstrated  pararoonnt 
loyalty  and  patriotism ;  attempts  on.  her  finances,*  displayed  beyond 
former  conception,  the  extent  of  h^r  resources ;.  leaving  their  bounds  far 
beyond  calculation  ;  resources  exhaustless,  because  flowing  from  minds 
which  afford  -perennial  supply :  menaced  invasion  served  only  to  show 
the  number  and  force  of  her  voluntary  defenders.  Every  means  that 
fertile  genius  could  devise^  or  gigantfc  power  execute,  wa&  essayed  a- 
gainst  our  country ;  if  she  could  have  been  subdued  by  anj  human  effort, 
in  the  late  arduous  cmitest  she  must  have  fallen ;  the  stupendous  exertions 
that  were  employed  against  Britain,  but  employed  in  vaii>,  demonstrate 
her  invincible.     Herb  rests  our  sbcuritt,  in  the  manifestation  of 

RESOURCES  not  TO  BE  EXHAUSTED,  A^SPHUT  NOT  TO  QE  BROKEN,  AND  A 
FORCE  NOT  TO  BE  SUBDUED  :  OUR  SECURITY  IS  INVULNERABLE  WHILE  WE 
CONTINUE  WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN,  AND  ARE  TRXHS  TO  OURSELVES. 

*  From  the  account  presented  to  the  house  of  common^  it  appears  that  the 
national  income  amounts  to  the  wonderfiil  sum  of  sixty-three  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-n!ne  pounds  four  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  exceeding  the  expenditure  by  six  hundred  snd  seven^  thousand 
and  eighty  pounds  six  and  eight  penoe,  besides  the  annual  railUon.  From  the 
same  vouchers  it  appears,  that  so  rapid  has  been  the  operation  of  Mr.  Fitt's  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  that  in  sixteen  years  and  a  half,  aixty-seven 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  nin^  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
have  been  paid  off. — See  No.  6^  Accounts  respecting  the  public  fonded  Debt,  p.  8^ 
column  second. 
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Uteiinff-c€  pariuuiMnt.— -Sttte  of  the  Continent-^Fnnce — Spain — Portupd— >It«ly 
— ^Turkey — Genoany^SwitKerUnd — ^Holland — Rusna — Prussia. — Parliamentary 
disGUBtions  on  the  preliminary  treaty-M>n  the  conrention  with  the  northern 
powers.— Measures  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  country. 

Thb  king,  having  called  together  the  parliament  on  the  39th  of 
October,  announced,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  import- 
ant  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  former 
session,  had  been  brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  The  differ* 
ences  with  the  northern  powers  had  been  adjusted,  by  a  convention 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  accede.  By  this  convention 
the  essential  rights  for  which  Great  Britain  had  contended  were  se- 
cured; and  provision  was  made  that  the  exercise  of  them  should  be 
attended  with  as  little  molestation  as  possible  to  the  subjects  of  the 
contending  parties.  Preliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been  ratified  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  and  he  trusted  that  this 
arrangement,  while  it  manifested  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his 
views,  would  be  found  conducive  to  the  substantial  interests  of  this 
country,  and  honourable  to  the  British  character.  After  expressing 
his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  blessing  of  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,  and  applauding  the  temper  and  fortitude  manifested  by 
the  nation,  under  a  complication  of  difficulties,  he  acknowledged  in 
the  warmest  terms  the  eminent  services  performed  by  the  navy  and 
army,  particularly  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt  The 
conclusion  of  this  speech  deserves  to  be  recorded;  because,  while  it 
does  honour  to  the  paternal  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  it  contains  the 
avowal  of  a  sacred  principle,  which  no  monarch  of  Great  Britain, 
worthy  of  the  title,  can  willingly  consent  to  abandon.  *^  It  is  my  first 
wish  and  most  fervent  prayer,  that  my  people  may  experience  the  re- 
ward they  have  so  well  merited,  in  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  peace,  in  a  progressive  increase  of  the  national  commerce,  credit, 
and  resources,  and  above  all,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  under  the  safe-guard  and  protection  of 
that  constitution  which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  all  our  efforts 
to  preserve,  and  which  it  is  our  most  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  our  descendants.** 
Vol.  III.— a 
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The  addresses  were  voted  in  Wth  lioug^  witfatuCt  a  division;  but 
in  the  commons  some  animadidersions  were  in^dc,  thaCPpprtended  con- 
siderable discussion  on  the  prelkninary  trenty^  copies  of  whioh,  and 
of  the  convention  with  Russia;  ^v^rey cemented  on  the  following  daf. 
The  debates  which  then  took  placed  lelateft  not  ciiarely  to  \he  treaty 
itself,  but  to  other  compact3  negotiated  between  France  and  the  con- 
tinental powers,  by  which  she  had  beerf  and  was  staU  seeking  to  con- 
solidate the  preponderating  dominion  w^i^h  her  arms  had  acquired. 
It  may  be  useful,  though  not  very  gratifying,  briefly  t0  4:onsider  these 
transactions,  because  they  greatly  affect  the  momentous  question  that 
was  now  agitated  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  sc^crct  treaty,  was  signed  at  Mjadrid  by 
Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  Lticien  Bonaparte,  in  which  the 
king  of  Spain  engaged  that  the  reigning  duke  of  Parma  should  re* 
nounce  his  dutchy,  aj&d  ail  its  dependencies  in  &vour  of  the  French 
republic.  The  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  which  the  grand  diike  had 
renounced,  and  of  which  the  cession  to  France  had  been  guajranteed 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  to  be  given  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  as  an  indemnificauon  for  th&  territories  ceded  by  the  infant, 
his  father,  and  in  fulfilment  of  another  treaty  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  French  republic,  ceding  to  the  latter  power  the  possession  of 
Louisiana.  The  prince  of  Parma  was  to  be  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  all  the  territories  of  the  grand  dutchy,  excepting  part  of  the  isle  of 
Elba,  to  be  retained  by  Fr^ce$  and  .he  was  to  receive  as  an  indemnity 
the  country  of  Piombino,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Naples.  In 
July,  the  prince,  protected  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  commanded 
by  general  Murat,  tpok  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Etniria;  and  Europe  beheld  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  Bourbon  prince  elevated  to  a  throne  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
republic.  This  vassal  sovereignty  was  purchase^  by  the  cession  of 
Parma,  Elba,  and  Louisiana. 

Meantime  the  court  of  Madrid,  having,  at  the  instigation  of  France, 
declared  war  against  Portugal,  a  Spanish  army  under  Godoy  entered 
that  country,  and  soon  reduced  all  the  strong  places  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo.  On  the  6th  of  June  preliminaries  of  p^ace  were  signed 
at  Badajoz,  by  which  the  fortress  and  district  of  Olivenza  were  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal  were  closed  against  the  English. 
The  French  government  refused  to  concur  in  this  treaty,  under  the 
pretext  that  Spain  was  bound  not  to  make  peace  with  Portugal,  unless 
certain  places  in  that  country  were  allowed  to  be  garrisoned  by  France 
until  a  general  peace.  A  division  of  French  troops  advanced  from 
Salamanca,  and  laid  siege  to  Almeida.  The  Portuguese  were  en- 
couraged to  a  brave  resistance  by  pecuniary  succours  from  their 
ancient  ally,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  England  to  protect  the 
island  of  Madeira;  but  they  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  only  two  days  before  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  latter  power  exacted 
from  Portugal  a  treaty  by  which  she  agreed  to  shut  her  ports  against 
English  vessels  both  of  war  and  trade,  and  open  them  to  those  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  her  limits  in  South 
America,  for  the  extension  of  the  French  territory  in  Guiana. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  wcr« 
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prcd6iiiiifa]\t.  They  claimed  the  merit  of  having  exercised  great  for- 
bearance toward  the  king  of  NapUs,  in  demanding  only  the  port  of 
Otranto  as  necessary  to  their  designs  in  the  east,  since  Malta  had 
been  occupied  by  tile  British.  To  the  states  of  the  pope  they  paid  a 
datiful  regard,  by  leaving  thefn  in  all  their  integrity,  maintaining  only 
a  garrison  in  Ancona  to  preserve  the  communication  with  their  army 
of  the  south.  The  Cisalpine  and  Li gurian  republics,  whose  indepen- 
dence had  been  guaranteed  at  Luneville,  were  preparing  to  ensure  it, 
by  imploring  Bonaparte  to  unite  the  office  of  president  over  them  with 
his  mortf  sacred  ftinctfapns  as  Bjhst  consul  of  Fiance.  Lucca  was  occu^ 
pied  in  deprecating  his  vengeance,  by  re-organizing  her  institutions 
on  the  approved  republl^cajl  model;  an^  four  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  to  keep  Leghorn  for  the  king  bf  Tuscany,  until  his  majesty  should 
.organizje  %  national  army. 

The  paciiicatiou  of  France  wilh  the  Porte  exhibited  an  ingenious 
specimen  of  diplomacy.  On  the  9th  of  October,  two  days  after  the 
ratification  of  preliminaries  with  Great  Britain  by  Bonaparte,  a  treaty 
was  executed  at  Paris,  between  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  a 
Turkish  agent,  named  Esseyd  Ali,  who  on  this  occasion  was  prompted 
to  assume  the  functions  of  ambassador,  by  which  treaty  the  French 
consented  to  evacuate  Egypt,  (having  been  alf^ady  expelled  by  the 
English,)  and  to  acknowledge  the  Seven  Islands,  under  a  stipulation 
that  the  treaties  before  the  war  should  be  renewed  in  full  force,  and 
that  Frence  should  enjoy  throughout  Turkey,  her  former  rights  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  in  common  with  the  mbst  favoured  nations. 
Ilj  this  treaty  the  Porte  was  to  acknowledge  the  guarantee  of  the  French 
republic  as  well  as  that  of  Russia,  for  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  England 
was  not  even  mentioned.  It  has  been  observed,  that  extraordinary 
means  were  used  to  keep  from  the  Turkish  agent  and  his  suite  all  in- 
telligence of  recent  events,  in  order  that  France  might  assume  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  into  the  preliminaries  with  Great  Britain, 
the  fifth  article,  which  stipulates  that  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the 
sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and  possessions  shall  be  preserved 
entire,  such  as  they  existed  before  the  war. 

In  Germany  the  ascendency  of  France,  and  the  consequent  depres- 
sion of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  particularly  manifested.  By  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  the  republic  had  acquired  in  full  sovereignty  the 
country  and  domains  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland  to  that  of  Holland,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  empire;  and  by  another  article  in  the  same  treaty,  the  princes 
and  states  who  had  sustained  losses  by  this  cession,  were  to  receive 
indemnities  taken  from  the  whole  of  the  empire,  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  be  determined  in  a  diet  held  at  Ratisbon.  In  the  discussions 
which  took  place  there  the  French  government  professed  to  take  no 
immediate  concern;  but  in  reality  they  exerted  their  influence  to  bene- 
fit those  members  of  the  Germanic  body  who  were  devoted  to  their 
interests,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  hostile;  and  they  were 
particularly  disposed  to  favour  Bavaria.  Unhappily  the  jealousy  of 
Prussia  against  Austria  afforded  them  the  means  of  fomenting  those 
divisions  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  maintaining  what  was 
termed  a  just  equilibrium  in  Germany.  By  their  treaty  with  Russia, 
concluded  a  week  after  that  with  England,  they  sought  to  repair  those 
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disappointments  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  jt^e  empe- 
ror rauU  and  to  lead  his  youHiful  successor  inCo  a  concurrency  witk 
Prussiay  for  the  furtherance  of  their  jTuture  schemes  of  policy. 

Switzerland,  distracted  by  dissention^  between  tile  Helvetic  govern- 
ment, which  was  entirel][  in  the  Ffench  interests,  $md  the  democratic 
states,  who  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  their  i^ient  laws  and  con- 
stitution, w&s  but  too  likely  to  yield  to  thosd;  dictates,  which  under 
the  semblance  of  mediation  Bonaparte  might  prescri)^  to  Hisiv 

The  Dutch,  in  obedieace  "to  the  intimations  of  the  Prenisb  cabinet, 
had  accepted  a  new  constitution,  evidently  framed  on  the  satne  revo- 
lutionary model  which  had  served  for  so  many^bthers,  B\it  more  effec- 
tually calculated  than  them  all,  to  4efeat  it»  avowed  objects,  liberty 
and  equality.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Batavi^tn  gofemment  the  firs^ 
consul  consented  to  reduoe  the  pirotecting.  force  stationed  iiirtlftir  ter- 
ritory from  twenty-three  thous^d  te  ten  th^sand  men.      '   ' 

While  pursuing  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement  ^n  Europe,  the 
French  were  intent  on  acquiring  th^ ascendent y  in  the  wegteqi  world. 
A  powerful  armament  was  in  preparation,  for  th6  avowed  purpose  of 
subduing  the  revolted  colony  ef  St.  Domingo,  ^t  there  was  tittle 
doubt  that  its  Ulterior  objects  were  the  occupation  of  the  cefled  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  and  the  constcfiient  estaU)li8hment  ofa  power  in  t|^e 
West  Indies  which  might  at  a  future  period  enable  them  to  give  the 
law  in  that  quarter,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  France  after  her  splen- 
did career  of  conquest;  and  such  was  the  imposing  attitude  ih  which 
she  stood,  while  extending  the  hand  of  amity  to  Great  Britain.  She 
had  reduced  Spain  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  ally;  she  had  eih 
thralled  Italy;  she  had  cajoled  the  Ottoman  Porte;  she  had  discom- 
fited and  humbled  Austria;  she  had  disorganized  the  Germanic  body; 
she  had  overawed  Prussia;  she  had  conciliated  Russia;  she  had  plant- 
ed around  her  frontier  a  vanguard  of  dependent  republics,  over  which 
she  held  unlimited  control;  and  which,  as  they  were  her  tributaries 
in  peace,  must  become  her  auxiliaries  in  war.  And  finally,  she  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  basis,  in  regard 
to  herself,  and  her  allies,  was  the  uti  poisiddU^  and  in  regard  to  her 
rival,  witb  few  exceptions,  the  staltu  quo  anie  belhtm.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary discussions  which  took  place  on  this  treaty,  the  number  of 
those  who  disapproved  it,  was  necessarily  very  smsJl,  in  comparison 
with  the  majority,  consisting  of  three  distinct  parties  in  the  state, 
who  stood  pledged  to  defend  it  These  were,^e  adherents  of  minis- 
try: the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  the  whigs,  who,  under  their  leader, 
Mr.  Fox,  had  uniformly  contended  against  the  policy  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. Yet  the  arguments  of  the  small  phalanx  who  were  now 
stigmatized  as  the  war-party  were  of  sufficient  force  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  those  who,  participating  in  the' sanguine  exultation  of 
the  people  on  their  release  from  the  burthen  of  protracted  and  expen- 
sive hostilities,  predicted  that  the  peace  would  be  as  permanent  as  it 
was  honourable.  In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Grenville  censured  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  and  fraught 
with  national  humiliation.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  after  appreciating  the  acquisitions  of  France, 
observed  that  on  our  side  we  had  to  boast  successes  no  less  brilliant 
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and  stftking.  We  had  multiplied  our  colonies,  and  our  navy  rode 
inTincible.  We  had  captured  Malta;  we  had  occupied  Minorca,  and 
shut  up  the  Mediterranean  against  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain. 
In  the  Bast  Indies  we  had  every  thing  except  Batavia;  and  that  pos- 
session would  have  been  ours,  but  it  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
peiition.  We  had  the  Cape  of  Gqod  Hope;  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
an  important  key  to  the  east.  We  possessed  the  most  desirable  of 
the  ^Vest  India  islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the 
valuable  settlements  of  Surinam  and  Demerara.  If  colonial  acquisi^ 
tions  were  not  the  main  objects  of  the  war,  yet  they  were  highly  es- 
sential, as  they  enabled  us  to  cripple  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
eucmy  by  contracting  her  commerce.  These  possessions  should  have 
been  held  as  pledges  of  indemnity,  and  still  more,  as  pledges  of  secu- 
rity ^?  and  if  the  continent  of  Europe  could  not  have  been  restored  to 
its  former  state,,  they  ought  to  have  been  retained  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  pQ^er  of  France.  In  the  West  Indies  we  had  ceded  all  our 
conqueiits  except  Trinidad;  and  for  this  we  had  given  in  exchange 
the  valuable  island  of  Martinique.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  we 
possessed  every  thing,  we  had  given  up  all  except  Gibraltar.  Malta 
we  had  surrendered,  and  had  reserved  its  future  protection  for  subse- 
quent discussion;  yet  no  arrangement  respecting  that  island  could 
replace  us  in  the  situation  in  which  we  stood  before  the  war.  As  the 
treaty  did  not  specify  who  the  protecting  power  was  to' be,  it  would 
be  iodecoroiis  in  him,  to  say  more  upon  that  subject;  but  in  any  con- 
test with  thit  powe.r»  he  would  hold  this  important  fortress  as  a  pledge 
for  our  acquiescence  in  aay  demands  which  might  be  made.  Having 
noticed  the  unsat!s%ctofy  guarantee  for  Portugal,  and  the  omission  of 
an  effectual  stipulation  for  Naples,  he  obsern^ed,  that  if  w6  had  nego- 
tiated on  a  footing  of  equality,  he  saw  no  reciprocity;  all  the  sacrifices 
were  made  on  our  part^  Imd  none  on  that  of  the  other  contracting 
parties.  If  the  peace  wAs  not  a  measure  of  necessity,  was  it  one  of 
security?  Were  the  disadvantages  of  the  war  more  than  th6  advan- 
tages of  peace?  .He  could  not  think  so;  in  his  opinion  our  danger  wa$ 
greater  than  ever.  He  would  not  suppose  the  threat  of  invasion  to 
influence  it;  but  if  it  did,  that  threat  wOuld  be  repeated  whenever  the 
enemy  had  a  point  to  carry.  By  the  peace  we  hsLd  removed  every  se- 
curity which  we  before  possessed.  Malta,  Minorca,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hdpe,  Cochin,  all  were  surrendered;  and  our  only  security  was  the 
word  of  the  govermnent  of  France  .^ 

To  these  objections,  the  reply  on  the  part  of  ministers  was,  that 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  until  it  was  hopeless  to  proceed.  We  had 
entered  into  the  contest  to  guard  the  country  against  principles  which 
had  been  designedly  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
constitution;  and  we  Kad  been  successful;  because  those  principles  no 
longer  existed  to  any  extent  that  could  be  attended  with  danger.  The 
aim  of  ministers  had  been  to  render  the  peace,  if  not  very  honourable, 
at  least  secure  and  lasting;  and  their  predecessors  had  often  declared 
that  they  had  no  other  object  in  view.  With  respect  to  the  cession 
of  Malta,  it  could  not  endanger  our  security  in  the  Mediterranean, 
since  the  isle  was  to  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  a  third  power; 
and  there  was  no  use  in  maintaining  a  naval  station  there,  if  we  could 
not  command  the  commerce  of  that  sea.    In  adverting  to  the  West 
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Indies,  it  was  urged,  that  goveminent  would  have  retaine4  Martinique 
in  preference  to  Trinidad,  had  it  been  in  their  power;  but  as  that  ob- 
ject was  unattainable,  was  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  alternative  of 
spending^  thirty  millions  more,  that  ministers  might  be  able  to  ask 
themselves,  that  day  twelve  n^onths,  how  many  more  years  were.  t9 
pass  away  before  peace  could  be  made?  On  what  terms,  it  was  asked, 
would  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  consent  to  a  peace?  The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  was  doubtless  a  desirable  object; 
but  if  the  existing  government  of  that  country  was  an  evil,  how  was 
it  to  be  remoredr  It  could  not.be  done  without  a  great  coalition  of 
the  European  powers;  and  when  such  a  combination  did  exist,  it  was 
able  to  effect  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  insisted  on  carry* 
ing  on  the  war  until  France  should  be  reduced  within  her  ancient 
limits,  would  have  been  on  the  part  of  ministers  a  criminal  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure.  The  present  peace  might  not  be  glorious,  butit 
was  a  peace  which  would  secure  the  substantial  interests  of  ^coun- 
try. ?' 

In  the  house  of  commons  lord  Hawkesbury  pursued  a  similar  line 
of  argument,  and  in  defending  the  peace,  urged  three  main  consider- 
ations, the  time,  the  tone,  and  the  terms  of  the  treA.ty.  We  had 
negbtiated  at  a  period  when  our  triumphs  were  complete,  and.  when 
it  was  becoming  in  the  spirit  and  magnanimity  oC  tb«  government  and 
people  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  peace.  We  had  maintsybned  a  digni- 
fied and  independent  tone,  and  had  siiccessfiiMy  resisted  every  idek  of 
humiliation,  both  with  respect  to  ourselves  ftnd  'o^R*  friends.  As  to 
the  terms,  it  would  be  fovnd,  that  toward  our  ilKes  we  had  maintained 
the  characteristic^  good  faith  of  the  country.  '  Welwl  generously  re- 
ieksed  powers  in  connexion *with  us  from 'their  engagements,  wten 
they  were  exposed  to  dari|:er.  To  Portugal  every  assistance  had  been 
given  consisfient  .with  our  strength  and  with  her  interests.  Naples 
had'nQt  only  obeyed  the  caltof  France  in  excluding  our  shipping  from 
her  ports,  but  had  Joined  in  an  alliance  tvfuch  would  have  warranted 
a  declaration'^ of  Wftr;  yet  we  had  interfered  in  her  favour,  and  had 
obtained  the  restoration  of  her  dominions,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  her  independence.  For  the  Ottoman  Porte  we  obtained  not  only 
the  restitution  of  all  her  dominions  and  teiritories,  but  the  renuncia- 
tion by  France,  of 'acquisitions  that  would  have  threatened  the  inde- 
pendorK^  of  tbe  Turkish  empire.  France  had  ceded  Venice  to  Austria; 
and  in  return,  Austria  had  ceded  «he  Ex-Venetian  or  Ionian  islands 
to  France.  These  islands,  which  from  their  situation  might  in  such 
hands  have  been  productive  of  much  danger  to  the  Porte,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  French  republic,  and  their  independence  had  been 
recognised.  With  respect  to  the  stadtholder  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
though  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  strict  faith  to  them,  yet  this 
country  had  done  all  for  them  which  was  possible.  An  arrangement 
in  favour  of  the  stadtholder  had,  at  our  instance,  been  commenced  at 
Berlin;  but,  from  various  causes,  it  had  been  withdrawn.  In  favour 
of  Sardinia  we  had  also  interfered,  although  she  had  abandoned  the 
coalition,  and  had  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  France. 

On  the  subject  of  cessions,  he  could  not  perceive  that  any  which  we 
had  made,  eidier  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  were  to  be  regretted; 
Especially  when  counterbalanced  with  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon  and 
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Trinidad.  Of  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  was  of  more  import-^ 
ance  as  a  fortress  than  as  a  commercial  emporium.  Minorca  we  had 
always  conquered  when  we  pleased,  and  had  always  restored  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  relative  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  he  observed,*  that  the  commerce  and  the 
maritime  strength  of  this  country  had  progressively  increased  during 
<he  war,  while  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  France  had  been  de- 
pressed to  the  lowest  degree;  and  were  she  to  direct  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  recruiting  and  augmentation  of  her  navy,  she  could  not, 
for  many  years,  cope  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  conclusion,  his 
lordship  declared,  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone,  in  exertion,  in 
perseverance,  and  in  moderation,  to  secure  to  the  country  that  bless- 
ing, of  which  she  was  so  much  in  want  We  had  been  engaged  in  a 
most  tremendous  conflict,  but  we  had  come  out  of  it  with  honour  and 
advantage.  The  situation  of  Europe  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  he 
admitted,  might  still  appear  critical;  yet  he  hoped  that  in  a  sound 
system  of  policy,  uniting  firmness  with  moderation,  a  counterpoise 
might  always  be  found  to  every  danger,  and  a  remedy  for  every  evil. 
'  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  took  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  treaty,  to  which  he  considered  that  the  term  honourable 
had  l>een  most  absurdly  applied.  No  peace  was  safe  that  was  not 
honourable,  and  no  peace  honourable  which  was  not  safe;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  peace  was  neither;  nor  could  any  peace  be  honourable 
which  gave  us  territories  that  did  not  belong  to  the  power  by  whom 
they  were  given.  He  strongly  apprehended  that  if  the  definitive  treaty 
were  completed,  it  would  place  us  in  a  state  of  war  with  France  in 
twelve  months.  Could  peace  be  good  if  its  duration  were  so  short? 
It  would  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  dismantling" our  navy,  and  dis- 
banding ovr  army.  It  had  deprived  us  of  all  our  military  points  and 
stations;  and,  notwithstanding  &l!'our  economy,  our  condition  would 
be  indeed  deplorable^if  France,  in  the  cinurse  of  twelve  monlhs,  should 
take  us  unprepared,  and.  direct  h^r  whole  force  against  u%,  Lord 
Castlereagh  saw  no  cause  to  participate  in  these  apprehensions.  If 
Francte  thought  proper  to  commence  a  fresh  war,  we  should  be  found 
capable  of  again  repelling  her  attacks.  The  peace  would  try  France; 
and  it  was  fair  to  give  her  a  trial.  The  question  under  consideration 
was,  whether  in  all  circumstances,  England  ought  to  have  continued 
the  war?  She  had  in  this  defensive  contest,  not  only  poured  forth  her 
own  blood  and  treasure,  but  had  offered  to  Europe  the  means  of  pre^ 
servation.  When  the  confederacy  of  powers  on  the  continent  was 
dissolved,  it  became  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  make  peace,  if  it 
could  be  done,  on  terms  consistent  with  safety  and  independence. 
France  had  cert^nly  attained  a  degree  of  power  which  could  not  but 
create  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man;  while  Great 
Britain,  with  a  navy,  all-powerful  as  it  was,  could  not  affect  France 
on  the  continent,  unless  assisted  by  a  confederacy  of  the  continental 
states. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered,  that,  after  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  Europe,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  became  a 
question  of  terms  only.  He  would  not  aver  that  this  peace  fully  an- 
swered all  his  wishes,  but  the  government  had  uncloubtedly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  best  terms  thev  could;  and  the  difference  between 
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them,  and  those  of  retaining  all  we  had  given  up,  would  not  have 
justified  ministers  in  protracting  the  war.  The  ministers  had  acted 
rightly  in  stipulating  for  the  retention  of  those  acquisitions  which 
were  best  calculated  to  confirm  and  secure  our  ancient  territories. 
They  had  wisely  preferred  the  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  in- 
dies to  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  trade  to  the  latter  sea  wks 
comparatively  of  small  importance.  With  respect  to  Malta,  he  con- 
Bidered  it  consistent  with  sound  policy  rather  to  put  that  island  under 
the  guarantee  of  a  third  power,  capable  of  protecting  it,  than  by  re- 
taining it  ourselves  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  enemy.  He  re- 
gretted that  a  more  definitive  arrangement  could  not  have  been  made 
respecting  that  important  place;  but  unless  we  had  been  prepared  to 
say  we  would  retain  it  ourselves,  he  did  not  know  any  better  plan  than 
to  render  it  independent. 

In  adverting  to  the  more  remote  cessions,  he  considered  that  tlfe 
value  of  the  Cape,  though  great,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon, 
which  he  regarded  as  most  essential  to  the  security  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  With  respect  to  Cochin,  for  which  the  French,  in  1796, 
had  stipulated  in  their  negotiation  with  lord  Malmsbury,  its  import- 
ance had  been  infinitely  diminished  by  our  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Tippoo's  dominions,  and  it  was  no  longer  a  frontier  post.  In  the 
West  Indies  we  retained  Trinidad,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  islands 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  our  hands.  It  had  always  been 
his  opinion,  that  if  it  came  to  be  a  question  merely  of  terms  between 
England  and  France,  we  ought  to  retain  possession  of  one  great  naval 
station  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  these  stations  there  were  four,  Gua- 
daloupc,  Martinique,  St  Lucie,  and  Trinidad;  of  these  Trin^daii  and 
Martinique  were  the  best,  and  the  fo^me^  was  the  better  o^the  two. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  examine  the  ponduct  we  had  pursued  in  refer- 
ence to  our  allies.  For  the  Pprt^  we  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  and  the  integfrity  of  her  dominions.  There  was  another  point 
obtained,  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  importance  had  not  been 
attached;  the  establishment  of  an  infant  power,  the  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  have  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  France;  this  was  an  acquisition  of  great  importance  to 
us,  and  might  prove  not  inferior  to  the  possession  of  Malta  itself. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  Porte,  by 
which  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  stipulated  for;  but  no  one  could 
doubt  that  the  deliverance  of  that  country  had  been  effected  by  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  no  diplomatic  arti- 
fice of  that  kind  cotild  derogate  from  the  merit  of  this  country. 

For  Naples,  who  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  her  engagements 
with  us,  we  were  not  bound  to  do  any  thing;  and  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Europe  any  guarantee  of  her  dominions  on  our  part  must  be 
unavailing.  Sardinia  was  in  the  same  predicament;  and  unless  it 
could  be  maintained  that  we  were  to  arbitrate  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  were  not  bound  to  interfere  in  her  favour.  If  our  influence 
was  inefficient  In  Switzerland,  how  could  we  procure  the  restoration 
of  Piedmont,  annul  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics,  and  replace 
Italy  in  its  former  condition? 

Portugal  had  sustained  great  misfortunes;  but  if  it  was  right  in  her 
to  demand  to  be  released  from  her  engagements  with  us,  and  if  it  wa& 
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right  in  us  to  consent  to  it,  then  we  vere  clearly  absolved  (torn  wmj 
obligation  to  her.  Much  had  been  said  on  the  acquisitions  of  France 
from  Portugal  by  an  alteration  in  the  limits  of  Guiana;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  a  South  American  and  an  European  river  were 
materially  different,  and  that  the  banks  of  a  river  on  the  former  con- 
tinent  were  often  little  different  from  the  coasts  of  an  ocean.  It  had 
been  said,  you  affect  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Portugal;  but  it  is 
only  after  France  and  Spain  have  taken  every  thing  they  wished  for. 
This  however  was  not  correct.  The  treaty  of  Badajoa  did  not  give 
to  France  all  she  desired;  because  Framce,  by  a  subsequent  treaty, 
extorts  another  cession  of  still  greater  importance  to  her.  What 
happens  then?  Portugal  has  given  up  this  second  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory by  force^  when  you  interfere  and  cancel  the  second  treaty,  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  stipulations  of  ^e  first.  To  you  then  Portu* 
g9l  owes  this  difference  in  the  limits  of  her  South  American  empire; 
and  to  her  you  have  acted  not  only  with  good  faith,  but  with  digni- 
fied liberality. 

For  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  remaining  ally,  unparalleled 
exertions  had  been  made  to  restore  to  him  his  dominions;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  interests  had  not  been  neglected;  they  were  at 
this  moment  the  subject  of  negotiation,  and  assurances  had  been  given 
that  he  would  receive  an  indemnity. 

It  had  been  assumed  that  we  ought  to  have  obtained  something  to 
balance  the  great  power  which  France  had  acquired;  that  we  had 
given  France  the  means  of  augmenting  her  maritime  strength,  and  in 
fact  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  country.  But,  if  we  had  re- 
tained all  our  conquests,  it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  to  us 
in  poinjt  of  security;  these  islands  would  not  have  enabled  us  to 
counterbalance  the  power  which  France  had  acquired  on  the  conti- 
nent; they  might  have  given  us  a  little  more  wealth,  but  this  would 
have  been  badly  purchased  by  a  little  more  war.  Our  resources  were 
still  great,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  lavished  away  in  continuing  a 
contest  with  the  certainty  of  enormous  expense.  We  might  sit  down 
in  a  worse  relative  situation  than  at  present,  the  object  not  attiuned, 
our  security  not  effected.  On  the  general  point  of  balancing  powers 
on  the  continent,  it  was  undoubtedly  right,  that  if  the  French  had 
conquered  much,  we  ought  also  to  endeavour  to  retain  much;  but  in 
treating  with  France,  we  were  not  to  consider  what  France  had  gained 
from  other  countries,  but  what  was  the  relative  situation  between  us 
and  France.  It  would  be  but  bad  reasoning,  if  one  power  were  to 
say  to  another,  you  are  much  too  powerful  for  us;  we  have  not  the 
means  of  reducing  that  power  by  force,  and  therefore  you  must  cede 
to  us  a  portion  of  your  territories,  in  order  to  make  us  equal  in  point 
of  strength.  This  might  indeed  be  desirable;  but  many,  things  might 
be  wished  for,  which  were  hardly  to  be  expected.  He  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  asking  for  more; 
but,  that  we  should  have  obtained  mora^  or  that  we  ought  to  have 
contmued  the  vrzr  for  the  purpose  of  augpnenting  our  possessions^  was 
a  proposition  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  assent. 

The  great  object  of  the  war  on  our  part,  was  defence  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  such  security,  we  cer- 
tainly did  look  for  the  subversion  of  that  government,  which  was  found- 
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ed  on  revolutionary  print  i pies;  but  we  had  never  insisted,  as  a  fine 
qua  non^  upon  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France*  though  that 
was  most  consistent  with  the  interests  and  security  of  this  country; 
and  he  should  ever  lament  that  the  efforts  of  other  European  powers 
were  not  correspondent  with  our  own,  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
great  a  work.  In  relinquishing  those  hopes,  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  fever  of  revolution  had  subsided,  that  jacobinism 
had  been  deprived  of  its  fascination,  and  that  its  mischievous  tenden- 
cy had  been  manifested  in  such  a  way,  as  would  afford  a  memorable 
lesson  to  the  world. 

He  could  not  participate  in  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  those  who 
thought  that  France  had  far  outgrown  this  country  in  power  and  do- 
minion. England  would  always  be  able  to  check  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  France,  and  to  give  that  degree  of  assistance  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  which  had  been  afforded,  though  unfortunately  not  with  the 
desired  effect,  in  the  late  contest  But  in  considering  the  immense 
acquisitions  made  by  France,  it  was  but  fair  to  weigh  against  them 
her  losses  in  population,  in  commerce,  in  capital,  in  industry.  After 
this  comparison  the  augmentation  of  her  power  would  not  be  so  enor- 
mous as  some  persons  had  apprehended.  When  he  took  into  considera- 
tion the  ^reat  wealth  of  our  own  country,  and  the  natural  and  legitimate 
growth  of  that  wealth,  he  could  not  but  entertain  the  hope,  founded 
in  justice  and  in  nature,  of  its  solidity.  This  hope  was  strengthened  by 
collateral  considerations,  when  he  looked  to  the  great  increase  of  our 
maritime  power  and  to  the  recent  achievements- of  our  army.  There 
were  two  events  which  had  especially  contributed  to  the  consolidation 
of  our  strength,  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  power  in  India, 
and  that  crisis  of  peril  in  the  sister  kingdom,  which,  in  stimulating 
to  great  and  noble  exertions,  had  led  to  that  happy  union,  which  added 
more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  British  empire  than  all  the 
conquests  of  France  could  impart  to  that  republic,  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. He  hoped  that  every  measure  would  be  adopted  which  prudence 
could  suggest,  to  do  away  animosities  between  the  two  countries,  and 
to  obviate  every  cause  of  animosity  by  sincerity  on  our  part.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  done  by  paying  abject  court  to  France.  We 
must  depend  for  our  security  only  upon  ourselves;  and  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  government  of  that  country,  he 
was  inclined  to  hope  all  that  was  good,  but  he  was  bound  to  act  as  if 
he  feared  the  contrary, 

.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  peace  as  being 
honourable,  though  not  glorious;  for  no  peace  could  be  glorious  which 
dTd  not  follow  a  glorious  war. .  The  great  points  for  consideration 
were,  whether  peace  on  the  conditions  obtained  was  preferable  to  war; 
and  whether  better  terms  could  have  been  procured.  We  had  gained 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad;  nor  did  he  regret  the  Cape,  as  from  its  desti- 
nation we  should,  without  expense,  insure  all  the  benefits  which  it  is 
calculated  to  afford.  If  any  part  of  the  cessions  were  to  be  regretted, 
it  must  be  Malta,  because  a  place  of  such  strength  and  importance  in 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  interests  in  any 
future  war;  but  as  we  could  produce  no  pressure  upon  France,  pcr- 
hd^s  it  was  better  not  to  risk  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  by  insist- 
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log  on  an  advantageous  article  which  the  pride  or  prejudices  of  the 
enemy  would  have  led  him  lo  refuse. 

After  some  observations  from  other  members,  the  motion  for  an 
address  was  carried  without  a  division;  but,  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  report  was  brought  up,  the  debate  was  renewed  with  unex- 
pected vigour.  Mr.  Windham  pronounced  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  peace,  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  on  the  preceding  night.  Having  animadverted  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  they  affected  the  dignity  and  security  of  Eng- 
land, he  estimated  its  results  as  they  affected  France,  and  reviewed 
the  extent  of  power  and  territory  actually  remaining  in  her  hands. 
She  possessed  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  If  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  northern  courts  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  were  not  fairly  described  as  being  immediately  un- 
der her  control,,that  consideration  must  be  balanced  by  contemplating 
her  influence  with  those  governments,  and  her  commanding  position 
with  respect  to  Austria,  secured  by  the  possession  of  Switzerland  and 
Mantua,  which  had  afforded  her  a  direct  inlet  into  the  dominions  of 
that  power.  In  Asia  she  had  Pondicherry,  Mah^,  Cochin,  Neg^pa- 
tam,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  In  Africa  she  had  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal.  In  the  Mediterranean  she  held  everj 
port  and  post,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  including  the  invalu- 
able and  impregnable  isle  of  Malta*  In  the  West  Indies  she  had  St. 
Domingo,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Guadaloupe,  Tobago,  Curasao;  in 
North  America,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with  a  right  to  the  fisheries 
in  the  fullest  extent  to  which  they  were  ever  claimed,  together  with 
Louisiana  (as  was  supposed,)  a  word  dreadful  to  be  pronounced  to 
all  who  considered  the  consequences  with  which  that  cession  was 
pregnant.  In  South  America  she  had  Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice, 
and  Essequibo,  taken  by  us  and  now  ceded;  and  in  consequence  of 
her  fraudulent  treaty  with  Portugal,  a  tract  of  country  extending  to 
the  Amazon,  and  giving  her  the  command  of  the  entrance  into  that 
river.  Such  was  the  grand  and  compreiiensive  circle  into  which  the 
new  Roman  empire  might  be  soon  expected  to  spread,  now  that  peace 
had  removed  all  obstacles,  and  opened  to  France  a  safe  and  easy  pass- 
age into  the  three  remaining  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  the  mighty  dangers  with  \ichich  England  was  threatened  by  this 
enormous  power,  ministers  opposed,  as  a  greater  security,  our  wealth; 
but  when  we  had  surrendered  our  arms*  and  laid  down  our  fortresses, 
could  our  wealth  afford  us  any  protection?  Even  our  commerce  would 
not  be  left  to  its  natural  course.  It  had  been  argued  that  the  peace, 
such  as  it  was,  must  be  contrasted  with  the  continuance  of  war. 
Were  we  then  to  forget  that  it  was  at  the  option  of  the  enemy  at  any 
moment  to  convert  this  peace  into  a  new  war?  The  treaty,  on  their 
part,  might,  if  they  chose,  be  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  legerde- 
main to  possess  themselves  of  Malta,  recover  twenty  or  thirty  thou* 
sand  seamen,  and  otherwise  strengthen  themselves  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war  with  decided  advantages. 

Mr.  Windham  denied  the  assertion  of  certain  advocates  of  the 
peace,  who  maintained  that  our  great  object,  security,  had  been 
gained.  Bonaparte,  who  held  absolute  rule  in  France,  would  sup- 
press among  his  own  people  those  Jacobinical  principles  which  had 
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helped  him  to  the  throne;  but  he  would  encourage  the  diffusion  of 
them  among  other  nations,  and^  promote  insurrection  against  all  esta* 
blished  governments  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his  own  views  of 
aggrandisement  AU  these  views  tended  to  cme  point,  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight,  the  destruction  of  this  countryi  and  to  this  all  his 
measures  would  be  directed,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  His  hope  of 
its  accomplishment  was  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
successes,  and  by  experience  in  the  superiority  of  his  policy  over  that 
of  his  late  adversaries  on  the  continent.  *^  When  I  look,"  said  Mr. 
Windham,  ^^at  the  conduct  of  the  French  revolutionary  rulers,  as 
compared  with  that  of  their  opponents;  when  I  see  the  grandeur  of 
their  dwgPMf  the  wisdom  of  their  plans;  the  steadiness  of  their  exe- 
cadon;  their  boldness  in  acting,  their  constancy  in  enduring;  their 
contempt  of  all  small  obstacles  and  temporary  embarrassments;  their 
inflexible  determination  to  perform  such  and  such  things;  and  the 
powers  which  they  have  displayed  in  acting  up  to  that  determination; 
when  I  contrast  these  with  the  narrow  views,  the  paltry  interests,  the 
occauonal  expedients,  the  desultory  wavering  conduct,  the  want  of  all 
right  feeling  and  just  conception  that  characterize  so  generally  the 

Jov^^ments  and  nations  opposed  to  them,  I  confess  I  sink  down  in 
espondency,  and  am  fain  to  admit,  that  if  they  shall  have  conquered 
the  world,  it  will  be  by  qualities  by  which  they  deserve  to  conquer 
it,"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  insisted  that  we  were  still  in  effect 
at  war;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  war  that  would  hence* 
forward  proceed  under  the  name  of  peace,  was  likely  to  prove  less 
operative  and  fatal  than  that  which  had  hitherto  appeared  in  its  neu- 
ral and  ordinary  shape.  We  were  in  a  state  of  armed  truce;  and  then 
the  only  questions  would  be,  at  what  price  we  purchased  this  truce; 
what  our  condition  would  be  while  it  should  last;  and  in  what  state  it 
Was  likely  to  leave  us,  should  it  terminate  otherwise  than  we  were 
willing  to  suppose. 

After  various  observations  for  and  against  the  peace  by  different 
members,  the  debate  was  closed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who  justified  the  parallel  which  had  been  drawn  between  the  present 
treaty  and  the  projet  of  Lille,  contending  that  those  who  approved 
that  measure  could  not  censure  the  present.  On  a  fair  comparison  of 
political  power  and  influence,  it  wou)^  not  be  found  that  with  all  her 
recent  acquisitions,  France  could  claim  the  advantage  over  England; 
and  he  desired  those  who  had  doubts  on  this  point  to  look  at  the  state 
of  our  armies  and  navy,  and  consider  their  achievements;  to  contem* 
plate  our  national  commerce,  resources  and  wealth;  and  above  all,  our 
inestimable  constitution.  In  making  a  parallel  of  this  kind  we  must 
not  omit  the  extent  of  our  dominions  and  possessions  as  well  at  home 
as  abroad;  and  then  let  the  national  character  of  both  countries  be  cast 
into  the  scale,  and  no  wise  and  candid  man  could  hesitate  in  pronounc- 
ing on  which  side  the  balance  must  preponderate. 

Although  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  improved  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  both  houses,  yet  the  discussions  tended  to  repress  the  exulta<^ 
tion  which  the  people  manifested  on  the  cessation  of  long  protracted 
hostilities,  and  to  abate  the  hopes  which  they  had  formed  of  a  safe 
and  permanent  peace.  The  terms  which  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  conceded  to  France  seemed  an  acknowledgment  of  her  ascend- 
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ency,  while  they  beapoke  a  coasciousBeM  of  adTersity  and  distress  on 
the  part  of  England;  and  firmly  as  the  ministers  adhered  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  laid  down  in  the  outset  of  the  negotiation,  they  suffered 
some  imperfections  to  remain  in  the  articles  ultimately  adopted  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  subsequent  disputes.  The  arrangement 
respecting  Malta  was  censured  as  culpably  indefinite,  because  the  im- 
portance which  France  attached  to  that  island  plainly  showed  that  she 
was  intent  on  annexing  it  to  her  dominions,  and  was  therefore  anxious 
that  the  stipulation  respecting  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  leave  her 
a  plausible  pretext  for  that  annexation.  The  complaint  ag^ainst  minis- 
ters was,  that  instead  of  detecting  and  resisting  the  artifices  employed 
with  this  Tiew,  they  had  coincided  in  them;  and  it  was  further  urged 
that  on  a  general  view  of  the  treaty  in  all  its  bearings,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  proposed,  if  not  solicited  by  England,  on  terms  which  she 
was  but  too  willing  to  admit  at  the  dictation  of  her  ambitious  rivaL 
They  had  been  prompted,  it  was  said,  by  two  great  parties  in  the 
state,  to  make  peace;  and  yielding  to  this  suggestion  as  well  as  to  the 
strong  impulse  of  popular  feeling,  they  had  hastened  to  make  it  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  An  imperious  necessity  for  this 
measure  was  moreover  imputed  to  them,  which  could  not  be  openly 
avowed.  The  public  finances  were  in  great  confusion;  there  were 
enormous  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list;  and  the  accumulated  arrear  of 
debt,  for  which  the  income  tax  was  pledged,  could  no  longer  remain 
unfunded.  With  the  depression  of  the  stoclyi  from  a  continuance  of 
war,  and  the  addition  of  the  sinking  fund  created  with  every  loan,* 
which  could  not  in  that  case  have  been  changed  without  great  danger 
to  public  credit,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  must  have  found 
taxes  in  perpetuity  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  millions.  At  a  period 
when  the  hope  of  a  continental  alliance  had  vanished,  the  prospect  of 
relief  from  these  exigencies  by  so  popular  a  measure  as  that  of  termi- 
nating the  war,  would  naturally  operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to 
pacification,  even  at  the  price  of  concessions,  which  wei^  stigmatized, 
as  exceeding  the  just  line  of  moderation  which  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  country  prescribed. 

The  convention  which  terminated  the  dispute  with  the  northern 
powers,  afforded  another  topic  of  censure  to  the  new  opponents  of 
ministers.  In  the  house  of  peers  lord  Grenville  resisted  the  motion 
for  an  address,  proposed  by  lord  Damley,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inconvenient  and  unexampled  to  call  on  the  house  for  approbation  of 
the  treaty  before  the  terms  of  the  accession  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  known.  In  examining  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  articles,  he 
referred  to  corresponding  provisions  in  the  two  hostile  conventions  of 
armed  neutrality  m  1780  and  1600,  and  showed  that  those  compacts 
had  been  followed  in  the  present  instance  with  a  scrupulous  and  ser- 
vile exactness  wherever  they  could  be  made  to  apply.  We  stood 
therefore  in  the  face  of  Europe,  no  longer  as  resisting,  but  as  acced- 
ing to  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality,  with  modifications  indeed  on 
some  important  points,  but  sanctioning  by  this  concession  the  general 
weight  and  authority  of  transactions,  which  we  had  hitherto  consider- 
ed as  gross  violations  of  public  law,  as  manifest  indications  of  hostile 

1  Annual  Register,  1802. 
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purpose,  and  as  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  on  our  part  the  extremi- 
ties of  war  itself.     In  the  first  place,  he  contended  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  did  not,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  explicit,  prevent  neutrals 
from  undertaking  even  the  French,  or  any  other  coasting  trade,  in 
time  of  war;  and  he  pressed  this  objection  the  more  earnestly,  because 
the  stipulation  was  copied  from  the  hostile  treaty  of  1780.     On  the 
proposition  which  opposed  the  pretension,  that  free  bottoms  make 
tree  goods,  he  admitted  that  as  to  Russia  the  present  convention 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  recognition  of  the  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciple asserted  by  Great  Britain;  and  with  respect  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, as  far  as  the  public  faith  of  nations  could  be  considered  binding, 
the  stipulation  was  contained  in  our  treaty  with  both  those  powers. 
On  the  point  relating  to  contraband  of  war,  the  negotiation  had  not 
placed  us  on  a  like  footing  of  advantage  and  security.     By  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Russia,  renewed  in  1797  for  ten  years,  we  had  by  a 
temporary  stipulation  admitted  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire  to 
carry,  in  their  own  ships,  naval  stores  to  the  ports  of  our  enemies. 
This  permission  was  now  made  perpetual,  and  might  eventually  be 
exercised  to  an  extent  highly  prejudicial  to  our  most  important  inte- 
rests.    By  another  article  in  the  present  convention,  it  was  provided 
that  the  privileges  of  neutrality  should  be  allowed  to  such  vessels  only 
as  had  on  board  a  captain  and  one-half  their  crew  composed  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  power  whose  flag  they  bear.     The  proportion  of  hostile 
seamen  heretofore  permitted  had  been  only  one-third;  but  it  was  now 
augmented  to  a  degree  which  would  greatly  multiply  the  opportuni- 
ties of  fraudulently  disguising  the  real  property  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
controlling  the  conduct  of  the  remainder  of  the  crew.     There  was, 
moreover,  a  most  exceptionable  ambiguity  in  the  clause,  for  it  stipu- 
lated that  this  cotnpact  should  not  prejudice  the  particular  treaties  of 
the  contracting  parties  with  other  powers.     On  the  subject  of  mari- 
time blockade  the  provisions  were  transcribed,  with  a  variation  of 
only  a  single  Word,  from  corresponding  articles  in  the  two  conven- 
tions of  the  armed  neutrality.     Those  articles  had  declared  that  no 
ports  should  be  considered  as  blockaded,  unless  where  the  attacking 
power  should  maintain  a  squadron  constantly  stationed  before  it,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  create  an  evident  danger  in  entering.     In  the  pre- 
sent treaty  the  contracting  parties  had  substituted,  "  or  sufficiently 
near,"  doubtless  intending,  by  this  minute  change,  to  establish  in 
their  full  extent  the  principles  which  Great  Britain  had  maintained 
on  this  great  question,  and  which  the  article,  as  it  originally  stood  in 
the  two  neutral  conventions,  was  designed  completely  to  subvert. 
The  mention  of  attacks  in  that  article  seemed  to  sanction  an  unfound- 
ed opinion,  that  a  power  blockading  a  poK  by  sea,  must,  like  a  land 
force,  have  some  view  of  reducing  it  to  subjection.     If  the  stipulation 
thus  modified,  were  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  a  blockade 
should  continue  so  long  only  as  danger  actually  existed,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  raised  when  the  danger  ceased  even  for  a  short  interval,  it 
would  tend  to  the  utmost  confusion.     On  the  right  of  searching  neu- 
tral ships,  he  observed  that  it  could  be  useful  only  as  it  facilitated  the 
exercise  of  other  rights;  as  it  led  to  the  detection  of  frauds,  and  the 
prevention  of  unlawful  commerce;  and  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  as- 
certaining those  facts  which  t^ould  justify  detention,  seiziire,  «nd 
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confiscation.  It  would  be  therefore  of  little  value  if  we  were  hence- 
forth to  continue  to  neutrals  the  advantages  which  this  convention 
guaranteed  to  them.  When  we  had  opened  to  them  the  coasting  and 
colonial  trade  of  our  enemies,  what  should  we  gain  by  the  right  of  as- 
certaining that  they  availed  themselves  largely  of  that  permission? 
Or  when  we  had  admitted  that  a  port  blockaded  only  by  a  cruising 
squadron,  is  open  to  the  trade  of  neutrals,  what  purpose  would  it  an* 
swer  to  know  the  name  of  every  vessel  sailing  with  such  a  destination? 
The  claim  of  the  neutral  league  of  1800  confined  the  examination  to  a 
bare  perusal  of  the  papers  of  the  neutral  ships,  which  papers  were  for 
that  purpose  to  be  communicated  by  the  neutral  officer  to  the  'belli- 
gerent on  board  his  own  vessel.  The  same  course  of  proceeding  was 
here  stipulated,  and  it  was  added  that  no  farther  search  should  take 
place  unless  some  valid  motive  of  suspicion  should  exist  Hitherto 
the, practice  had  been,  that  the  commanding  officer  going  on  board  a 
neutral  ship  examined  her  papers,  her  crew  and  cargo,  and  questioned 
the  men;  and  if  he  saw  reasonable  presumption  of  unlawful  conduct, 
detained  the  ship;  but  by  the  present  treaty,  the  suspicion  must  pre- 
cede the  inquiry;  and  what  wa&  there  in  the  appearance  of  a  ship  to 
create  suspicion  in  an  officer  who  had  never  been  on  board,  but  viewed 
her  from  a  telescope,  beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot?  It  was,  he 
contended,  but  too  manifest  that  while  we  had  in  words  established 
the  right  of  visiting  ships  under  neutral  convoy,  we  had  in  fact  so 
limited  and  circumscribed  the  practice,  as  utterly  to  renounce  every 
beneficial  purpose  to  which  it  ever  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  ap- 
plied. There  was  another  objectionable  article  which  would  alone 
prove  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  farther  negotiation  to  explain 
the  ambiguities  and  correct  the  errors  with  which  the  treaty  unfortu- 
nately abounded.  In  every  transaction  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  but 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  we  limit  by  new  stipulations  the 
exercise  of  our  ancient  rights,  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  particu- 
lar attentiovi  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  converting  our  special  en- 
gagements into  general  rules,  applicable  alike  to  all  countries.  By 
some  fatality  it  had  happened  that  we  had  done  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this.  Adopting  the  clause  inserted  in  the  conventions  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  we  had  declared  that  all  the  stipulations  to  which  we  had 
now  acceded  should  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  should  serve  as  a 
constant  rule  to  the  contracting  powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed,  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  did  not 
in  any  manner  bear  the  interpretation  which  had  just  been  put  upon 
them.  The  nation  had  gained  the  great  objects  for  which  she  had 
contended;  namely,  that  &ee  bottoms  did  not  make  free  goods;  that 
ships  of  war  had  the  right  of  search;  that  the  blockade  of  ports  should 
be  recognised  as  legitimate;  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights  should 
be  regulated  upon  clear,  intelligible,  and  liberal  rules;  and,  what  was 
of  more  consequence  than  all,  that  any  casual  violation  of  them  should 
not  be  a  cause  of  quarrel,  but  should  be  the  subject  of  amicable  ad- 
justment. So  far  from  concurring  in  the  objections  made  to  particu- 
lar expressions,  because  they  were  taken  with  some  variation  from 
the  convention  of  the  neutral  powers,  he  declared  that  he  liked  them 
the  better  for  being  so  taken.     The  variation  showed  that  we  did  not 
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recogniae  the  doctrine  as  there  atsttmed.  TIiii8^  in  regard  to  the 
words,  *^  free  navigationi<»  the  parts  4md  vpan  the  eootte,"  it  was  mani- 
fest that  we  did  not  mean  that  they  should  enjoy  free  navigation  to  and 
from  the  ports  c^  an  enemy.  In  the  same  way,  the  conjunction  or» 
in  the  article  recognising  the  right  of  blockading  ports,  was  all  that 
we  could  desire,  since  it  established  the  doctrine,  that  if  oklt  squadron 
was  stationary  off  a  port,  or  snfficiently  near  to  create  an  evident  dan- 
ger of  entering,  such  port  was  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

He  denied  that  a  neutral  power  could  set  up  any  such  pretension  as 
that  of  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  in  time  of  war.  The  clear  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties  was,  that  when  a  Russian  skip  should 
happen  to  take  in  a  cargo,  pia*t  of  which  was  to  be  delivered  at  one 
port  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  part  in  another  port,  such  ship  should 
be  at  liberty  to  put  in  at  the  several  ports  where  she  was  to  deliver  the 
several  parts  of  her  cargo.  But  if  it  should  appear  that  at  any  of  those 
j^orts  she  took  in  any  part  of  the  enemy's  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  it  to  other  portsi  if,  in  short,  she  should  attempt  to  carry 
on  a  coasting  trade  for  the  enemy,  that  cargo  should  b^  liable  to  search 
and  confiscation.  With  respcict  to  the  colonial  trade,  he  would  ask^ 
whether,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  give  up  a  right  of  such  essential 
value  as  the  one  in  question,  some  notice  would  not  have  been  taken 
of  it  in  the  treaty?  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  clear  understanding  was, 
that  the  right  should  not  be  given  up;  and  a  farther  explanation  might 
still  be  had  upon  the  subject.  The  interpretation  which  lord  Gren- 
ville  had  given  of  that  part  of  the.  treaty  which  related  to  the  contra- 
band trade,  was,  he  contended,  not  correct  It  had  been  afiirmed, 
that  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a  contraband  commerce,  which  all 
other  neutlral  nadons  would  think  they  had  a  right  to  carry  on;  but 
this  was  a  specific  treaty  confined  to  Russia  alone;  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  treaty  hereafter  to  be  concluded  with  Denmark  or  Swe- 
den, and  could  never  hereafter  give  either  Holland  or  America  the 
right  of  carrying  on  such  a  commerce.  The  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  article  relative  to  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  did  npt  apply  to  the  right  itself,  but  to  an  undue  deten- 
tion after  the  search  was  made.  The  captain  of  the  belligerent  power 
would  have  the  right  to  go  on  board  the  ship  that  guarded  the  con- 
voy. If  he  had  then  no  motive  of  suspicion  he  might  go  away;  if  he 
had  sufficient  motive,  he  was  not  bound  to  declare  what  it  was,  but 
might  proceed  to  his  search.  If  the  result  should  show  that  there 
had  been  no  justifiable  motive  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  he  was 
responsible  for  what  he  had  done,  to  his  country,  and  to  no  other 
power.  Under  the  present  stipulation  therefore,  a  search  might  still 
be  made;  and  there  would  be  as  little  danger  now  as  formerly,  of  a 
contraband  trade  in  neutral  vessels.  The  ground  of  suspicion  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  officer,  and  he  was  to 
determine  from  other  circumstances  besides  the  examination  of  pa- 
pers, whether  or  not  he  had  good  cause  to-make  a  search. 

These  were  the  principal  arguments  used  on  the  occasion,  and  ai\er 
some  remarks  from  lord  Holland  and  lord  Mulgrave,  the  address  was 
agreed  to  without  a  dividon.  In  the  house  ofCommonS}  where  the 
discussions  took  a  similar  course,  lord  Hawkesbury  replied  to  the 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Grey  and  lord  Temple;  and  the  treaty  was 
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warmly  applauded  by  Mr.  Erskine,  sir  William  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  among  so  large  a  majority  of  members  as  rendered  a  division  on 
the  address  unnecessary. 

Meanwhile  the  necessary  precautions  had  been  taken  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  in  the  event  of  any  interruption  of  the  pacific  mea- 
sures which  were  in  progress.  The  naval  and  military  forces  which 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  retain,  consisted  of  130,000  seamen,  in- 
cluding marines;  58,718  land  troops  for  Great  Britain,  and  18,660 
troops  for  Ireland.  The  militia,  until  the  peace,  were  to  be  34,500, 
and  some  general  regulations  were  to  be  oitered  to  the  consideration  ' 
of  parliament  respecting  that  portion  of  the  military  force.  The  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  of  the  army  and  navy  were  acknowledged 
by  unanimous  votes  of  thanks  in  both  houses.  Earl  St.  Vincent  men- 
tioned, in  terms  of  high  commendation,  the  spirited  conduct  of  sir 
James  Saumarez,in  the  action  with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
off  Gibraltar;  and  this  just  tribute  of  applause  was  seconded  by  lord 
Nelson,  who  added  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  matchless  skill  and 
intrepidity  of  his  gallant  friend,  when  he  considered  the  professional 
school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  under  lord  Howe,  lord  Hood,  lord 
Bridport,  and  his  noble  friend  the  earl  Su  Vincent.  Similar  thanks 
were  moved  to  captains  Hood  and  Keates,  and  the  other  officers  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  engagement.  The  vote  of  gratitude 
to  sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  and  the  deliverers  of  Egypt  from  the 
French,  included  by  name  the  several  officers  of  highest  rank,  and 
mentioned  in  general  terms  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates. Lord  Hobart,  on  whom  devolved  the  gratifying  duty  of 
originating  this  vote,  took  occasion  to  commend  the  judicious  and 
well-timed  measure  adopted  by  the  marquis  Wellesley  of  sending 
from  India  a  reinforcement  to  co-operate  with  our  army  in  the  de- 
liverance of  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Mimion  of  tfi«  marqiiui  Cornwallb  as  mmisler  p1enipotenituiry.-^ongre»  at  Ami- 
ens.— French  expedition  to  St.  Domingo. — ^Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian 
republic.— His  arbitrary  measures  in  Swftxerland. — ^Negotiations. — Befinithre 
treaty. — ^Separate  article  between -France  and  the  Hatarian  re^ii^Uc — Aeoeaaion 
of  Sweden  and  Demnaric  to  the  coorention  between  Great  Britain  and  Busmu — 
Budget  for  the  year. — Debate  on  the  treaty.-*Lord  Whitwortb  ambsiaador  to 
France. — Appropriation  by  Spain  of  revenues  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Malta. 
— Disputes  between  England  and  France  concerning  that  island. — Meeting  of 
parliament. — Despard's  conspincy. — Sebastiani's  mission  to  the  X«evant. — ^TT)e 
ting's  me«age  to  paiiianient  recommending  warfike  preparationa.-^tten|>ted 
adjustment  of  differencea. — Dedantion  of  war. 


In  the  begiiuting  of  Novonber,  the  mftrquis  Corawallis,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  her  alfies,  proceeded  to 
PariA^  where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  after  a 
short  residence  there,  repaired  to  Amiens,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  conferences.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  the  first  consurs 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whose  management  the  interests  of 
France  were  on  this  occasion  entrusted;  but  he  had  to  await,  tor  a 
considerable  time,. the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ministers, 
Mr.  Schimmelpenninck  and  Don  Nicolas  de  Azara;  and  after  the  ne- 
gotiations had  actually  commenced^  he  encountered  many  vnexpected 
obstacles,  which  showed  that  the  principal  of  the  three  parties,  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat,  was  in  no  haste  to  complete  the  amicable  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  begun. 

The  French  government,  intent  on  their  own  schemes  of  policy, 
obviously  regarded  the  pacification  with  Great  Britain,  as  an  aiTair  of 
inferior  importance.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Bonaparte 
had  not  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to  realize  two  great  projects, 
the  reduction  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  under  his  despotic  sway^  and 
the  re-establishment  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  French  West 
Indies.  Although  the  former  project  was  contrary  to  express  stipu- 
lations in  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  he  apprehended  no  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  to  its  accomplishment;  but  the  latter  demanded  a 
strong  military  and  naval  force.  The  formidable  expedition,  which 
he  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  at  the  ports  of  Brest,  Rochefort* 
and  L'Orient,  had  not  escaped  the  anxious  vigilance  of  the  British 
government;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  them  express 
assurances  that  its  purpose  was  to  take  possession  of  the  colonies,  and 
suppress  the  insurrection.  He  sought  to  quell  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
which  his  democratic  predecessors  had  propagated  in  that  quarter, 
and  which  had  animated  the  negroes  oi  St.  6omingo  under  Tous- 
saint  Louverture,  and  those  of  Guadaloupe  under  Pelagie,  to  assert 
and  vindicate  their  claims  to  liberty  and  equality  as  members  of  the 
indivisible  French  Republic.  He  was  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  which  was  pregnant  with  the  most  appalling  dan- 
gers; not  only  to  the  French  colonists,  but  to  those  of  every  other 
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European  power.  The  British  ministry,  receiving  these  assurances^ 
consented  to  the  sailing  of  the  armament  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitiye  treaty;  and  accordingly  a  fleet  of  eighteen  French  and  five 
Spanish  ships  of  the  lina^  having  on  board  35,000  troops  under  gene- 
ral Le  Clerc,  put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of  December.  Admiral  Mitchell, 
who  was  then  stationed  at  Bantry  Bay,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  was 
ordered  to  follow  them,  and  observe  their  motions.  A  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  men  in  some  of  those  vessels,  which,  however,  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to 
reinforce  the  protecting  fleets  on  that  utation. 

Meantime  the  negotiation  of  the  definitive  treaty  was  delayed  by 
the  absence  of  the  S)>aaish  minisjter,  Azara,  who  did  not  arrive  at 
Amiens  until  the  39th  of  January;  and  a  transaction  took  place  in 
this  interval  which  materially  altered  the  basis  on  which  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  settled.  Bonaparte  having  convoked  an  assembly  of 
Cisalpine  deputies  at  Lyons,  and  having  sent  his  minister,  Talleyrand, 
to  confer  with  them,  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  nth  of  January,  and 
after  many  pompous  ceremonials  received  an  address  fromt  a  com- 
mittee of  the  deputies,  declaring  that  the  only  method  by  which  the 
Cisalpine  republic  could  secure  its  independence  would  be  to  submit 
it  to  a  man  who,  by  the  ascendency  of  his  name  and  power,  might 
pkfcce  it  in  the  rank  which  became  its  grandeur.  The  deputies,  unable 
to  find  such  a  man  among  themselves,  expressed  their  ardent  wish 
that  general  Bonaparte  would  continue  to  govern  ity  and  cause  it  to 
be  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  his  reply  he  in- 
formed them^  that  the  appointments  which  he  had  made  oif  persons 
to  fill  the  high  magisterial  offices  of  their  country,  were  completely 
independent  of  all  idea  of  party,  of  all  spirit  of  locality;  but  that  as  to 
the  office  of  president,  he  had  not  found  any  man  among  them  who 
would  haye  sufficient  claim  to  the  puUic  opinion,  who  would  be  suffi- 
ciently independent  of  the  spirit  ojf  locality,  and  who,  in  fine,  had  ren- 
dered services  so  important  as  to  merit  iVom  his  country  so  great  a 
trust  In  complying  with  their  wishes  he  avowed  his  determination 
to  continne,  as  long  as  circumstance  might  require  it,  the  care  of  their 
affairs.  A  constitution  for  the  republic  was  then  promulgated,  and 
Bonaparte  was  declared  president.  He  was  to  exercise  his  functions 
for  ten  years,  and  to  be  ind^nitely  re-eligible. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  being  invested  with  this  new  authority, 
was  to  issae  a  proclamation,  in  which,  anticipating  the  alarm  likely 
to  prevail  among' the  states  of  Europe^  he  laboured  to  show  that  France, 
by  attaching  to  herself  the  Italian  republic,  had  made  no  addition  to 
her  influence.  In  1788  she  ^lercised  considerable  control  over  the 
republic  of  Venice,  who  by  her  situation  was  necessarily  hostile;  over 
the  king'  of  Naples,  on  account  of  the  family  compact;  and  over  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  because  he  was  bound  to  her,  not  only  by  his  ina- 
bility to  defend  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  by  double  alliances,  and  still  more 
by  the  pretensions  of  Austria  to  Montserrat.  At  the  present  period 
Venice  belonged  to  the  emperor;  and  the  family  compact  with  Na- 
ples was  no  more^  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  Italian  republic  did 
not  become  the  sure  and  faithful  ally  of  France,  the  political  state  of 
Europe  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Austria,  who  held  the  key  of  the 
Adriatic^  and  indeed  of  Italy.    The  same  reasoning  was  applied  in 
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relation  to  the  affairs  of  France  with  Gennany.  In  acquiring^  the  Totir 
department!  of  the  Rhine,  ihefotind  no  campensation  for  the  accessions 
which  her  neighbours  had  secured  by  the  partition  of  Poland.  Through 
that  partition  she  had  seen  a  natural  ally  nM  only  withdrawn  from 
the  balance  of  Europe,  but  ercn  appropriated  by  those  powers  whom 
■he  should  have  assisted  to  keep  within  bounds^  In  the  equilibrium 
of  the  affairs  of  (Germany  it  waa  affirmed  that  France  had  rather  lost 
than  gained)  and  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  partition 
of  Poland,  without  obtaining  either  Belgium  or  the  four  departmentK 
of  the  Rhine,  she  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  power  of  the  first  rank. 
The  parallel  was  carried  farther,  by  an  allusion  to  the  extinction  of 
Tippoo  Saib's  power  in  India,  and  the  consequent  augmentjition  of 
the  English  dominions  in  that  peninsula.  The  proclamation  conclud- 
ed by  declaring  that  no  nation  ever  showed  so  much  -moderation  as 
France:  that  her  object  was  to  preserve  a  just  equilibrium  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe)  and  that,  in  her  recent  measures  for  the  attaiarneni 
of  that  object,  she  had  gained  no  new  acceuion  of  influence,  but  bad 
merely  maintained  her  former  rank. 

These  professions  of  moderation  were  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  measures  adopted  by  Bonaparte,  for  subverting  the  independence 
of  Switaerland.  He  had  already  annexed  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the 
French  dominions;  and  early  in  February  he  sent  general  Thureau 
into  the  adjacent  state  of  the  Vatais,  who  suppressed  all  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  public  treasury  and  the 
at^hives  of  government.  A  communication  of  the  most  menacing 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the  first  consul  to  the  canton 
of  Berne)  and  all  Switzerland  began  to  apprehend,  either  her  speedy 
reduction  by  force  of  arms,  or  the  impositionof  a  constitution,  which 
would  eventually  degrade  her  into  a  province  of  France. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thas  extendmg  his  authority  abroad,  be  was 
no  less  occupied  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  his  dominions. 
Chambers  of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  established  throughout 
the  republic,  and  societies  were  organised  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  while  the  most  decided,  and,  indeed,  hostile 
rivalry  was  manifested  against  the  continental  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  intercourse  with  Genoa,  with  Piedmont,  with  Tuscany,  and  with 
Spain,  was  shackled  with  the  severest  prohibitions;  and  in  the  north 
or£urope,  the  same  system  of  exclusion  was  enforced*  British  goods 
were  refused  all  transit  through  the  states  of  Holland,  and  tl 
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whole  of  the  men  of  war  at  Portsmouth  capable  of  being  sent  to  sea. 
A  strong  fieet  of  observation  was  already  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a 
squadron  had  sailed  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  Gantheaume  with  a  reinforcement  destined  for  St«  Do* 
mingo.  Admiral  Comwallis,  commanding  the  Channel  fleet,  de- 
spatched from  Torbay,  six  sail  of  the  line  on  a  cruise;  the  greatest 
activity  prevailed  throughqiii  the  naval  establishments  of  the  country; 
and  every  step  was  taken  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities* 
These  warlike  preparations,  by  alarming  France  for  the  safety  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  her  maritime  force  then  absent  from  her  ports, 
accelerated  her  decision  in  favour  of  peace,  though  they  did  not  com- 
pel her  to  moderate  her  pretensions;  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  the 
definitive  treaty  was  signed. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  articles.  Great  Britain  restored 
to  France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic  all  her  conquests  during 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  were  re- 
spectively ceded  to  her  by  the  two  latter  powers.  The  territories  and 
possessions  of  Portugal  were  secured  to  her  as  before  the  war,  except 
that  a  new  limit  was  drawn  between  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana. 
The  territories  of  the  sublime  Porte  were  maintained  in  their  integrity. 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino  were  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  by  them  on  the  copditions  existing  be- 
fore the  war,  and  under  the  following  stipulations;  the  knights  were 
invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  the  exchange  should  have  taken 
place,  and  there  elect  a  grand  master;,  no  individual  belonging  to 
England  or  France  was  to  Readmitted  into  the  order:  a  Maltese  Umgue 
was  to  be  established  for  admission,  to  which  no  proofs  of  nobility 
should  be  required;  half  of  the  civil,  judicial)  and  other  employments 
depending  on  the  government,  were  to  be  filled  by  inhabitants  of  the 
island;  the  British  troops  were  to  evacuate  Malta  within  three  months 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  or  earlier  if  possible;  and  at 
that  epoch  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  order  of  St»  John,  provided 
the  grand  master,  or  commissaries  fully  authorized,  were  then  pre- 
sent to  take  possession,  and  provided  2000  Sicilian  troops,  which  the 
king  of  Naples  was  to  be  invited  to  send,  should  have  arrived  there: 
these  troops  were  to  remain  a  year,  or  longer  if  at  its  expiration  the 
Maltese  troops  should  not  be  competent  to  g^rison  it  themselves; 
the  neutrality  of  Malta  to  be  proclaimed  and  its  independence  guaran- 
teed by  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia^ 
the  ports  to  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  nations 
except  the  states  of  Barbary.  The  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples 
and  the  Roman  States,  and  the  English  to  evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
generally  all  the  ports  and  islands  occupied  by  them  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  The  French 
fishermen  of  Nelnrfoundland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  allowed  to  cut  wood  in  the  bays  of  Fortune 
and  Despair  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  foimerly  established  in 
the  United  Provinces,  having  sustained  losses,  as  well  with  respect  to 
private  property,  as  by  the  change  of  constitution,  was  io  receive  an 
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eyihalcnt  compcnaatkm.  The  ev«ctMitioii&»  cessions,  and  restitutiotis, 
^ptthiied  in  the  treaty^  w^ere  ta  be  executed  in  Europe  within  a  month; 
oil  the  coatinent  and  seas  of  America  and  Africa  within  three  months; 
OB  the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia  within  six  months,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation, except  in  case  of  a  special  reservation. 

On  the  37th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  a 
separate  article  was  added  to  it,  by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting 
powers,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  omission  of  ^les  which 
might  have  taken  place  in  the  treaty  should  not  be  prejndiciid  to  the 
powers  or  persons  concerned;  and  that  the  English  ami  French  Ian- 
gnages  used  in  all  the  copies^  should  not  be  qaoted  as  a  precedent,  or 
in  any  manner  prejudice  the  contracting  pardes  whose  language  had 
not  been  used. 

On  the  same  day  a  separate  conyenlion  was  concludisd  between 
France  and  the  Batayian  republic,  in  which  the  minister  of  the  former 
power.  In  virtue  of  special  instructions  from  his  gOTemm«nt,  declared 
It  to  be  understood  that  the  indemnity  stipulated  vk  fivour  of  the  house 
of  Nassau  should  not  on  any  account  or  in  any  manner  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  flatarian  republic.  And  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Batarian 
republic  accepted  that  declaration  as  explanatory  of  the  eighteenth 
article  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  30th  of  March^e  courts  of  Sweden  and.  Denmark  formally 
acceded  to  the  conventiou  which  had  been  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia;  and  a  declaration  was  at  the  same  lime  issued  by 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  its  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  armed  neutrality,  not  only  as  a  code  of  maritime  law,  but  even 
in  its  more  limited  import,  as  a  specific  engagement  between  Russia 
and  the  other  confederates.  Thus  Great  Britain  renewed  her  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  wtiile  concluding  a 
peace  with  France;  and  in  the  immense  ttcrifices  which  she  made  to 
procure  that  peace,  she  gave  an  unequivocal  pledge  of  her  sincere 
wishes  for  its  continuance. 

In  the  British  pariiament  great  anxiety  had  prevailed  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations  at  Amiens,  and  all  affairs  were  considered  of 
ii^rior  importance  compared  with  the  great  questioif  of  peace  or  war. 
A  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor-general  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  concerning  the  claims  of  his  royal  highness  to  ar- 
rears due  from  the  revenue  of  Cornwall,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
«coiuuiittee  to  investigate  them;  but,  in  a  subaequait  discussion,  the 
liouse,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  passed  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

From  the  uncertunty  that  existed,  whether  the  country  would  have 
to  provide  for  a  war  or  a  peace  establishnMUt,  the  budget  for  the 
year  was  not  brought  forward  until  the  5th  of  ApriL  It  was  the 
greatest  which  had  ever  been  opeued,  since,  besides  the  loan  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  year,  the  minister  announced  his  intention  of 
abolishing  the  income  tax,  and  of  funding  the  fifty-six  millions  with 
which  it  was  charged.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  amounted  to  nearly 
ninety-eight  millions;  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  provided  by  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3, 3 1 1 ,3021  The  branches  of  revenue  on  which 
these  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  were  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  two  lail- 
lions;  assessed  taxes  one  mittion;  exports  and  imports  one  millbn« 
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T  weiUy-fi¥e  miUions  'were  to  be  raised  by  way  of  Iomi.  The  national 
debt  was  stated  at  500  mtlions. .  The  resolutions  «poa  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  debate  respecting  the  definitive  treaty  took  place  in  both  honses 
on  the  25th  May.  The  ministry  encountered  little  reuvtance  in  point 
of  numbers;  but  the  arguments  of  the  war*party  derived  additional 
force  from  the  aggnessions  which  had  been  committed  by  France 
since  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  and'firom  her  manifest  design 
to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
By  the  appropriation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  she  had  acquired  a 
direct  control  over  the  kingdom  ot  Naples,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
convert  to  her  own  advantage  the  inccmclusive  and  disputable  arrange* 
ments  which  had  been  made  respecting  the  disposal  of  Malta.  Iik 
animadverting  on  this  part  of  the  treaty,  lord  Grenville  observed,  that 
few  things  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  place  that  island  under  the 
guarantee  of  six.  powers,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  on  any 
one  point  relating  to  it.  The  treaty  professed  to  restore  it  to  the 
order  of  St.  John:  this  was  still  more  absurd;  for  how  could  it  be  said 
that  such  an  order  was  in  existence  when  aknost  i^  their  funds  had 
been  confiscated?  .The  expenses  of  die  order  of  Maltai,  chiefly  in  for- 
tifications and  garrisonSf  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  had  been 
ISOfOOO^  per  annum*  Their  revenues  from  the  island,  of  Malta 
anMnuited  to  only  34,000/,,  and  only  SOOOiL  came  into  the  coffers  of  the 
knights.  Of  the  revenues  which  supported  the  order,  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  French  langtte^  had  confiscated- 58,000/. 
annually,  and  Spain  had  confiscated  37,000iL  The  property  of  the 
order  in  Lombardy  icnd  Piedmont  had  tdso  been  confiscated,  so  that 
of  their  former  income  of  1 30,000iL  only  37,000/»  was  now  left,  a  reve* 
nue  evidently  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  fortifications  or  maintain  the 
security  of  the  island.  The  order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct  ^s 
a  pow^,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the  influence  and  into  the 
pay  of  France.  In  adverting  to  other  points  of  the  treaty,  he  observed, 
tliat  our  sovereignty  in  India  had  not  been  recognised,  while  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  station  of  the  first  importance  to  that  sovereignty, 
had  been  ceded.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves^  not  only  of  Malta, 
but  of  Minorca;  and  eyen  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  which  France  wanted, 
merely  to  exclude  us  from  the  port  of  Leghorn.  Every  object  of  im- 
portance,  obtained  by  the  valour  of  our  navy,  had  been  c^ed  to  France; 
and  ministers  had  at  the  same  time  disclaimed  the  plea  of  necessity 
for  peace,  which  could  alone  have  justified  such  enormous  sacrifices. 
He  concluded  by  moving  an  address,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to 
which  this  country  was  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  which 
she  had  made,  without  any  adequate  compensation  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  praying  his  majesty  to  settle,  by  an  amicable  arrangement, 
those  points  which  the  definitive  treaty  had  left  unsettled.  This  ad- 
dress was  negatived  by  122  votes  against  16;  and  that  which  was 
moved  in  the  other  house  by  Mr.  Windham  was  also  rejected  by  the 
still  greater  majority  of  276  against  20. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  a  great  variety  of 
public  business,  among  which,  a  mpst  important  act  was  passed  for 
consolidating  the  existing  militia  laws,  and  for  augmenting  that  force 
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to  70,000  men,  the  proportion  for  Scotland  being  fixed  at  10,000.  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  shortly  afterwards 
dissolved  by  proclamation^ 

The  re-establishment  of  amity  between  Great  Britun  and  France 
was  not  inunediately  confirmed  by  an  interchange  of  emhassies.     Sq 
eariy  as  April,  indeed,  the  king  had  appointed  lord  Whitworth  as  his 
minister  at  the  consular  tourt,  and  general  Andreossi  had  been  nomi- 
nated at  the  same  perio^ias  representative  of  the  French  republic  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's;  but  their  respective  departure  was  delayed 
until  the  month  of  November.    This  delay  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
anxious  conjectures;  and,  considered  with  relation  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  France,  it  afforded  no  favourable  augury  of  her  pacific  dispo- 
Bition.  The  dissentions  by  which  the  Helvetic  republic  was  distracted, 
having  induced  its  government  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  France, 
Bonaparte,  availing  himself  of  so  plausible  a  pretext,  sent  an  army 
into  Switzerland,  and  issued  an  arrogant  proclamation,  commanding 
the  senate  to  assemble  at  Berne,  and  to  send  deputies  to  Paris;  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  authorities  constituted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  troubles  to  cease  to  act,  and  all  armed  bodies  to  disperse. 
The  diet  of  Schweitz,  however,  as  the  supreme  representative  body  of 
the  S.wiss  union,  remained  at  their  post,  hoping  for  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers;  but  of  these  Great  Britain  alone  manifested  an 
interest  in  their  behald     An  English  resident  was  sent  to  Constance, 
empowered  to  promise  pecuniary  assistance  if  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  country;  but  the  approach  of  the  French  troops 
had  compelled  the  diet  to  dissolve;  Aloys  Reding,  and  other  patriots, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned;  and  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  LunevUie,  was  annihilated 
by  the  power  whose  mediation  she  had  solicited.    In  September, 
Piedmont  was  formally  axnexed  to  France,  and  Turin,  its  capital,  was 
degraded  into  a  provincial  pity  of  the  republic.     In  October,  thp  king 
of  Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  government,  annexed  to  the 
royal  domains  all  the  property  of  the  knights  of  Malta  in  his  dominions, 
and  declared  himself  grand  master  of  die  order  in  Spain.    Thus  the 
order  of  St.  John  was  diminished  by  the  suppression  of  three  iangueSj 
those  of  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Navarre;  and  thus  was  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  vitiated;  because  that  was  now  no  longer  the  corporate  body 
to  whom,  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  island  of  Malta  was  to 
be  ceded  in  full  sovereignty.     About  the  same  period  the  long-pending 
affair  of  the  German  indemnities  was  settled  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by 
the  ministers  of  Russia  and  France,  the  mediating  powers,  and  adopted 
in  a  definitive  conclusion  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.     These  indemnities 
were  so  apportioned  as  to  favour  the  vi^ws  of  France,  by  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  reduction  of  Austria,  and  the 
disunion  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.    While  thus  extending  his 
influence  abroad,  Bonaparte  aimed  to  consolidate  his  power  and  exalt 
his  authority  at  home.     He  re-established  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  France,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  he  issued 
a  decree  of  amnesty  in  favour  of  emigrants  who  would  return  within 
a  stipulated  time,  and  remain  under  surveiUance  or  special  inspection 
for  ten  years.     Thus  secure  of  popularity,  he  claimed  the  suffrages  of 
the  French,  to  prolong  his  consulate  for  life;  and  after  securing  his 
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election,  procured  a  vote  from  the  senate,  empowering  him  to  appoint 
a  successor.  To  give  splendour  to  his  new  dignity,  he  instituted  a 
republican  order  of  nobility,  under  the  title  of  the  Ugian  of  lummtr^ 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  nominated  from  the  military  men 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  honorary  distinctions,  and  from  all  citi- 
zens who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  or  talents, 
or  by  their  eminence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their  oath 
required  them  to  erase  every  vestige  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  main- 
tain the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  indivisible  French  republic,  and  to 
himself  as  its  chief.  He  imposed  a  new  constitution  on  France,  by 
which  he  invested  himself  with  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace  $  of 
ratifying  treaties;  of  pardoning  in  all  cases  $  of  nominating  all  inferior 
officers;  of  appointing  by  his  own  absolute  authority,  forty  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members  composing  the  senate;  and  of  prescribing 
to  that  body  the  subjects  on  which  alone  it  was  competent  to  delibe- 
rate. The  other  departments  of  the  state  were  equally  subservient  to 
his  will;  so  that,  having  utterly  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he 
might  be  said  to  govern  the  republic  by  means  of  an  enormous  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  numerous  inquisitorial  police.  At  this  juncture 
nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  prosperity,  but  the  success  of  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  Guadaloupe  had  indeed  been  recov- 
ered after  many  sanguinary  conflicts;  and  in  St.  Domingo  various 
advantages  had  been  obtained  over  the  negroes,  which  ended  in  the 
submission  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  under  promise  of  pardon.  In 
violation  of  this  promise,  he  was  sent  captive  to  France,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  The  other  chiefs,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
practised  on  their  leader,  again  united  in  insurrection  against  the 
French  army,  enfeebled  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  a  most 
sanguinary  warfare  ensued.  But  however  anxious  Bonaparte. might 
be  for  the  recovery  of  St.  Domingo,  his  attention  was  at  present  less 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  that  colony  than  with  the  revival  of  his 
schemes  respecting  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  preparatory  step  to  their 
development,  he  despatched  a  Corsican  officer,  named  Sebastiani,  in 
the  ostensible  character  of  a  commercial  agent,  on  a  political  tour  in 
the  Levant,  to  ascertain  the  consequences  produced  by  recent  events, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  promoting  the  French  interests  in 
that  region.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, that  soon  after  the  pacification  of  Amiens  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  the  dey  of  Tunis,  by  which  the  republic  was  recog- 
nised throughout  that  state  as  the  most  favoured  nation. 

In  the  transactions  that  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  change  from  war  to  peace  was  merely 
a  transition  from  active  hostility  to  acrimonious  litigation.  The  chief 
topic  of  dispute  was  Malta,  which  the  British  government  were  desi- 
rous to  retain,  until  a  substantial  guarantee  could  be  procured  for  its 
independence;  while  Bonaparte,  adhering  to  the  positive  stipulations 
respecting  it,  and  evading  or  disregarding  the  conditions  with  which 
they  were  coupled,  insisted  on  its  evacuation.  Various  expedients 
were  proposed  for  obviating  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  article  of  the  treaty;  but  the  protracted  discussions  to 
which  they  led  were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result     Meanwhile, 
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ministers  had  adopted  a  measure  which  placed  them  in  a.most  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  predicament.  On  the  violation  of  the  Swiss 
territory  by  a  French  army,  perceiving  the  strong  sensation  which 
that  event  produced  in  the  Batavian  republic,  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  have  in  their  possession  some  of  those 
conquests  which  had  been  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Orders 
were  therefore  despatched  to  the  English  commander  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Tobi^o, 
and  Cura9oa,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Surinam,  to  delay  the 
restitution  of  those  colonies  till  further  orders.  As  most  of  the 
French  possessions  had  been  already  ceded,  these  precautions  princi- 
pally affected  the  Dutch;  and  in  case  of  a  spirited  resistance  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Holland  by  France,  they  might  certainly  have 
been  of  essential  service.  But  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Holland,  becoming  hopeless,  it  was  found  expedient 
to  rescind  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  for  the  retention  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  despatched  on  the  15th  of 
November.  Great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  these  instructions 
would  arrive  at  the  important  settlement  of  the  Cape,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent an  act  of  direct  hostility,  which  might  havfe  thrown  on  Great 
Britain  the  odium  of  violating  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  on 
the  23d  his  majesty  opened  the  session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
After  alluding,  in  congratulatory  terms,  to  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  country,  he  observed,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers, 
he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  maintainance  of  peace; 
but  that  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  that 
established  and  wise  system  of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  connected  with  our  own;  and  that  he  could  not  be  IndifRsrent 
to  any  material  change  in  the  relative  condition  and  strength  of  those 
states.  He  declared  that  his  conduct  would  be  invariably  regulated 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  of  Europe,  and  by  a 
watchful  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  people;  and  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  parliament  would  concur  with  him  in 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  those  means  of  security 
which  were  best  calculated  to  afford  the  prospect  of  preserving  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  presage  conveyed  in  this  intimation  was 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  proposals  for  augmenting  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  country.  The  attention  of  parliament,  until  the 
Christmas  recess,  was  chiefly  occupied  by  financial  arrangements  and 
by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Pelham,  fer  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  inquire  into  frauds  and  abuses  existing  in 
the  naval  departments. 

This  month  of  November  was  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  against  the  government,  fomented  by  Colonel  Mar- 
cus Despard.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  tried ,  and  found 
gliilty  in  the  following  February,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  exe- 
cuted on  him  and  six  other  persons. 

The  question  concerning  Malta  was  only  one  among  many  points, 
on  which  Bonaparte  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  the  law  to  this 
country.     While  he  enforced  the  prohibitions  which  had  been  im- 
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posed  on  British  commerce  during  the  war,  with  increased  rigour 
and  severity,  he  appointed  a  number  of  agents  to  reside  in  the  sea-port 
towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  under  the  professed  charac- 
ter of  consuls,  entrusted  with  the  trading  interests  of  France,  were 
furnished  with  secret  ii^structions  directing  them  to  obtain  soundings 
of  the  harbours,  an<ji  to  procure  military  surveys  of  their  respective 
places  of  destination.  ^  He  required  that  the  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons should  be  sent  away  from  England,  and  that  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  princes  of  that  house  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  their  family.  He  demanded  that  the  British 
government  should  adopt  effectual  measures  to  check  the  animadver- 
sions promulgated  in  the  English  journals,  and  in  various  ocjcasional 
publications;  complaining,  with  childish  petulance,  that  every  wind 
which  blew  from  England  breathed  nothing  but  hostility  against  him; 
and  forgetting,  in  this  vain  attempt  to  control  a  free  press,  that  almost 
the  only  liberty  he  allowed  to  the  press  of  France  was  that  of  abusing 
the  English  government  and  people.  After  the  interposition  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  Switzerland,  he  distinctly  advanced  the  principle, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  or 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  France  on  any  point  which  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  a  principle 
utterly  at  variance  with  that  on  which  the  treaty  itself  was  founded, 
and  contrary  to  the  established  law  of  nations.  But,  even  allowing 
that  unjust  and  extravagant  pretension,  he  had  encroached  on  the  sti- 
pulations in  question  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Great  Britain  to  demand  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  other  terms.  She 
had  agreed  to  restore  Malta  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  langues  of  Arragon,  Castile,  Germany,  Bavaria,  and 
Russia,  to  which  a  Maltese  langue  was  to  be  added.  After  the  treaty, 
tvro  of  the  contracting  parties,  France  and  Spain,. had  destroyed  the 
integrity  of  the  order  as  a  corporate  body,  and  had  appropriated  the 
revenues  necessary  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  French 
government  had  also  instigated  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  sequestrate 
the  property  of  the  order  within  his  territories,  and  had  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  encouraged  the  intention  entertained  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  of  separating  from  it  the  Russian  langues. 

The  views  of  Bonaparte  in  pursuing  this  sinister  course  of  policy 
soon  became  manifest.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  published,  in  his 
official  journal,  the  Moniteur,  a  report  made  to  him  by  his  agent  Se- 
bastiani,  on  returning  from  his  mission  to  the  Levant.  That  docu- 
ment contained  the  most  unwarrantable  charges  and  insinuations 
against  the  British  giivemment,  and  against  their  forces  stationed  in 
Egypt;  it  represented  the  state  of  that  country  to  be  such,  that  six 
thousand  French  troops  would  suffice  to  conquer  it;  and  asserted,  in 
explicit  terms,  that  the  Ionian  islands  would  declare  themselves  French 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  offer.  This  was  no  equivocal  an- 
nouncement of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  consul  was  preparing,  to 
dispose  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
stipulated  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Seven  Islands.  He  disclosed  his  views  still  more  plainly  in  an 
interview  with  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whitworth.     In  enume 
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relation  to  the  afTaira  of  France  with  Germany.  In  acquiring  the  four 
departments  of  the  Rhine,  she  found  no  compensation  for  the  accessions 
which  her  neighbours  had  secured  by  the  partition  of  Poland.  Through 
that  partition  she  had  seen  a  natural  ally  n«t  only  withdrawn  from 
the  balance  of  Europe,  but  even  appropriated  by  those  powers  whom 
she  should  have  assisted  to  keep  within  bouad&<  In  the  equilibrium 
of  the  affairs  of  Germany  it  was  affirmed  that  France  bad  rather  lost 
than  gained;  and  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  partition 
of  Poland,  without  obtaining  either  Belgium  or  the  four  departments 
of  the  Rhine,  ^le  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  power  of  the  first  rank. 
The  parallel  was  ci^rried  farther,  by  an  allusion  to  the  extincdon^of 
Tippoo  Saib's  power  in  India,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
the  English  dominions  in  that  peninsula.  The  proclamation  conclud- 
ed by  declaring  that  no  nation  ever  showed  so  much  moderation  as 
France:  that  her  object  was  to  preserve  a  just  equilibrium  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  and  that,  in  her  recent  measures  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  she  had  gained  no  new  accession  of  influence,  but  had 
merely  maintained  her  former  rank. 

These  professions  of  n^oderation  were  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  measures  adopted  by  Bonaparte,  for  subverting  the  independence 
of  Switzerland.  He  had  already  annexed  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the 
French  dominions;  and  early  in  February  he  sent  general  Thureau 
into  the  adjacent  state  of  the  Valais,  who  suppressed  all  the  consdtut- 
ed  authorities,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  public  treasury  and  the 
archives  of  government.  A  communication  of  the  most  menacing 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the  first  consul  to  the  canton 
of  Berne;  and  all  Switzerland  began  to  apprehend,  either  her  speedy 
reduction  by  force  of  arms,  or  the  imposition  of  a  consUtution,  which 
would  eventually  degrade  her  into  a  province  of  France. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  extending  his-  authority  kbroad,  he  was 
no  less  occupied  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  his  dominions. 
Chambers  of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  established  throughout 
the  republic,  and  societies  were  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  while  the  most  decided,  and,  indeed,  hostile 
rivalry  was  manifested  against  the  continental  tfade  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  intercourse  with  Genoa,  with  Piedmont,  with  Tuscany,  and  with 
Spain,  was  shackled  with  the  severest  prohibitions;  and  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  same  system  of  exclusion  was  enforced*  British  goods 
were  rerosed  all  transit  through  the  states  of  Holland,  and  diere  were 
strong  reasons  for  apprehending  that  our  future  connexion  with  G«"ma* 
ny  would  be  controlled  by  a  rival,  who,  while  a  pacification  was  pend- 
ing, did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dissemble  his  inveterate  animosity. 

The  negotiations  at  Amiens  had  now  lingered  three  months,  and 
from  the  alarming  increase  of  power  which  France  had  acquired 
during  that  period,  it  was  manifest  that  they  had  been  protracted  de- 
signedly on  her  part,  to  affbrd  time  for  the  accomplishment  <^  those 
projects  which  had  already  so  essentially  altered  the  basifr  established 
by  the  preliminaries.  The  British  government,  therefore,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  counteract  this  temporizing  policy  by  strong  and  decisive 
measures;  they  suspended  the  reduction  of  the  >  sea  and  land  forces» 
which  had  already  proceeded  to  a  tonsidcrable  extent?  and  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  issued  orders  for  fitting  out  and  victualling  the 
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whole  of  the  mea  of  war  at  Portsmouth  capable  of  being  sent  to  sea. 
A  strong  fleet  of  observation  was  already  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a 
squadron  had  sailed  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  Gantheaume  with  a  reinforcement  destined  for  St.  Do* 
mingo.  Admiral  ComwaUis,  commanding  the  Channel  fleet,  de- 
spatched from  Torbay,  six  sail  of  the  line  on  a  cruise;  the  greatest 
activity  prevailed  throughc^ut  the  naval  establishmoits  of  the  country; 
and  every  step  was  taken  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities. 
These  warlike  preparations,  by  alarming  France  for  the  safety  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  her  maritime  force  then  absent  from  her  ports, 
accelerated  her  decision  in  (avonr  of  peace,  though  they  did  not  com- 
pel her  to  moderate  her  pt^ensionsf  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  the 
definitive  treaty  was  signed. 

The  foUowing  is  an  abstract  of  its  articles.  Great  Britain  restored 
to  France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic  all  her  conquests  during 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  were  re- 
spectively <:eded  to  her  by  the  two  latter  powers.  The  territories  and 
possessions  of  Portugal  were  secured  to  her  as  before  the  war,  except 
that  a  new  limit  was  drawn  between  French  and  Portugnese  Guiana. 
The  territories  of  the  sublime  Porte  were  maintained  in  their  integrity. 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino  were  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  by  them  on  the  conditions  existing  be- 
fore the  war,  and  under  the  following  stipulations;  the  knights  were 
Invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  the  exchange  should  have  taken 
place,  and  there  elect  a  grand  master;  no  individual  belonging  to 
England  or  France  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  order:  a  Maltese  langue 
was  to  be  established  for  admission,  to  which  no  proofs  of  nobility 
should  be  required;  half  of  the  civil,  judicial,  and  other  employments 
depending  on  the  government,  were  to  be  filled  by  inhabitants  of  the 
island;  the  British  troops  were  to  evacuate  Malta  within  three  months 
from  the  exch^mge  of  the  ratifications,  or  earlier  if  possible;  and  at 
that  epoch  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  provided 
the  grand  master,  or  commissaries  fiilly  authorized,  were  then  pre- 
sent to  take  possession,  and  provided  2000  Sicilian  troops,  which  the 
king  of  Naples  was  to  be  invited  to  send,  should  have  arrived  there: 
these  troops  were  to  remain  a  year,  or  longer  if  at  its  expiration  the 
Maltese  troops  should  not  be  competent  to  garrison  it  themselves; 
the  neutrality  of  Malta  to  be  proclaimed  and  its  independence  guaran- 
teed by  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia; 
the  ports  to  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of.  all  nations 
except  the  states  of  Barbary.  The  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples 
aad  the  Roman  States,  and  the  English  to  evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
generally  all  the  ports  and  islands  occupied  by  them  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  w.ell  as  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
were  to  be  plac^  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  The  French 
fishermen  of  Nelrfoundland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  allowed  to  cut  wood  in  the  bays  of  Fortune 
and  Despair  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty «  The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  formerly  established  in 
the  United  Provinces,  having  sustained  losses,  as  well  with  respect  to 
private  properly,  as  by  the  change  of  constitution,  was  to  receive  an 


efiihr«lelit  compenaatkHi.  The  evacwjitiofis,  cesstons,  and  restitadons,, 
xtiptilated  in  the  treaty,  wtre  to  be  ezjeciited  in  Europe  within  a  month; 
on  the  continent  and  aeas  cf  America  and  Africa  within  three  months; 
OB  the  continent  and  aeas  of  Asia  widiin  six  months,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation, except  in  case  of  a  special  reservation. 

On  the  37th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  a 
separate  «tic)$  waaj^dAdtd  it,  by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting 
powers,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  omission  of  tides  which 
might  have  taken  piaise  in  the  treaty  should  not  be  prejudichd  to  the 
powers  or  penontf  concerned;  and  that  tlie  English  and  French  hm- 
guages  used  in  all  the  copies^  should  not  be  quoted  as  a  precedent,  or 
in  any  manner  prejudice  the  contracting  ponies  whose  kmguage  had 
not  been  used. 

On  the  tame  day  a  separate  convention  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Ratavian  republic,  in  which  the  mhfister  of  the  former 
power,  in  virtue  of  special  instructions  from  his  government,  declared 
It  to  be  understood  that  the  indenmity  stipulated  ii^  favour  of  the  house 
of  NassaA  should  not  on  any  account  or  in  any  manner  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  Batavian  fepublie.  And  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Batavian 
repubfic  accepted  that  dechu*ation  as  explanatory  of  tiie  eighteenth 
article  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  30th  of  Marchnhe  courts  of  Sweden  and.  Denmark  formally 
acceded  to  the  convention  which  had  been  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia;  and  a  declaration  was  at  the  seme  time  issued  by 
Ute  court  of  St*  Petersburg,  announcing  its  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  armed  neutrality,  not  only  as  a  code  of  maritime  law,  but  even 
in  its  more  limited  import,  as  a  specific  engagement  between  Rusua 
and  the  other  confederates.  Thus  Great  Britain  renewed  her  arnica* 
bie  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  wbile  conchidisg  a 
peace  with  France;  and  in  the  immense  tterifices  which  she  made  to 
procure  that  peace,  she  gave  an  nnequivocsd  pledge  of  her  sincere 
wishes  for  its  continuance. 

In  the  British  parliament  great  anxiety  had  prevmled  respecting  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations  at  Amiens,  asid  all  affairs  were  considered  of 
inferior  importance  compared  with  the  great  questioif  of  peace  or  war. 
A  motion,  mad^  by  Im*.  Manners  Sutton,  soHcitor-general  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  concerning  the  claims  of  his  royal  highness  to  ar- 
rears due  from  the  revenue  of  Cornwall,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
rCOSiniUtee  to  investigate  them;  tmt^  m  a  subsequent  discussion,  the 
liottse,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex<^iequer,  passed  to 
die  other  orders  of  the  day. 

From  the  uncertainty  that  existed,  whether  the  country  would  hare 
to  provide  for  a  war  or  a  peace  establishment,  the  budget  for  tke 
year  was  not  brought  forward  until  the  5th  of  April.  It  was  the 
greatest  which  had  ever  been  opened,  since,  besides  the  loan  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  year,  the  minister  announced  his  intentton  of 
abolishing  the  income  tax,  and  of  funding  the  fifty-six  miltions  with 
which  it  was  charged.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  amounted  to  nearly 
ninety-eight  millions;  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  provided  by  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3, 3 1 1 ,  303/.  The  branches  of  revenue  on  winch 
these  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  were  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  two  rail* 
lions;  assessed  taxes  one  million;  exports  and  imports  one  mitliTW. 
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Twenty-five  nuBtoos  were  to  ^  raised  by  way  of  loan.  The  national 
debt  was  stated  at  SCO  miUiont.  Tbe  resolntioiis  «po&  die  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  debate  respecting  the  definitive  treaty  took  place  in  both  lionses 
on  the  35th  May.  The  ministry  encountered  tittle  resistm ce  in  point 
of  nambers;  but  the  argunents  of  the  war-party  derived  additional 
force  iitHn  the  aggressions  which  bad  been  cnnsmitted  by  France 
since  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  and  from  her  aaanifest  design 
to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country  from  the  continent  of  Europe* 
By  the  appropriation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  she  had  acquined  a 
direct  control  over  the  kingdom  ot  Naples,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
convert  to  her  own  advantage  the  inconclusive  and  disputable  arraiig<e- 
ments  which  had  been  made  respecting  the  disposal  of  Malta.  In 
animadverting  on  this  part  of  the  treaty,  lord  Grenville  observed,  that 
few  things  could  be  more  absurd  tkan  to  place  that  island  under  the 
guarantee  of  six.  powers,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  agree  on  any 
one  point  relating  to  it.  The  treaty  prolessed  to  testore  it  to  the 
order  of  St.  John:  this  was  still  more  absurd;  for  how  could  it  be  said 
that  such  on  order  was  in  existence  when  almost  all  their  IWnds  had 
been  confiscated?  The  expenses  of  the  order  of  Malta,  chiefly  in  for- 
tifications and  garrisons,  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  had  been 
t30,CXX>L  per  annum.  Their  revenues  from  the  island  of  Malta 
amounted  to  only  3i,000J«,  and  only  SOOOL  came  into  the  coifers  of  the 
knights.  Of  the  revenues  which  supported  the  order,  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  French  Amgue,  had  confiscated- 68,000/. 
annually,  and  Spain  had  confiscated  37,000JL  The  property  of  the 
order  in  Lombardy  tfnd  Piedmont  had  also  been  coaliscated,  so  that 
of  their  former  income  of  1 30,000/.  only  27,000/.  was  now  left,  a  reve- 
nue evidently  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  fortifications  or  maintain  the 
security  of  the  island.  The  order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct  as 
a  pow^r,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the  influence  and  into  the 
pay  of  France.  In  adverting  to  other  points  of  the  treaty,  he  observed, 
tiiat  our  sovereignty  in  India  had  not  been  recognised,  while  the  Cape 
of  €k>od  Hope,  a  station  of  the  first  importance  to  that  sovereignty, 
liad  been  ceded.  In  the  Mediterranean,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves,  not  only  of  Malta^ 
but  of  Minorca;  and  eyen  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  which  France  wanted, 
merely  to  exclude  us  from  tiie  port  of  Leghorn.  Every  object  of  im- 
pMlance,  obtained  by  the  valour  of  our  navy,  had  been  c^ed  to  France) 
and  ministers  had  at  the  same  time  disclaimed  the  plea  of  necessity 
for  peace,  which  could  alone  have  justified  such  enormous  sacrifices. 
He  concluded  by  moving  an  address,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to 
which  this  country  was  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices  which 
she  had  xnade,  without  any  adequate  compensation  on  the  part  of 
France,,  and  praying  his  majesty  to  settie,  by  an  amicable  arrangement, 
those  points  which  the  definitive  treaty  had  left  unsettled.  This  ad- 
dress was  negatived  by  122  votes  against  16;  and  that  which  was 
moved  in  the  other  house  by  Mr.  Windham  was  also  rejected  by  the 
still  greater  majority  of  276  against  20. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  by  a  great  variety  of 
public  business,  among  which,  a  most  important  act  was  passed  for 
consolidating  the  existing  militia  laws,  vid  for  augmenting  that  force 
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to  70,000  men,  the  proportion  for  Scotland  being  fixed  at  10,000.  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  shortly  afterwards 
dissolved  by  proclamation^ 

The  re-establishment  of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
was  not  immediately  confirmed  by  an  interchange  of  embassies.     Sq 
early  as  April,  indeed,  the  king  had  appointed  lord  Whitworth  as  his 
minister  at  the  consular  court,  and  general  Andreossi  had  been  nomi- 
nated at  the  same  perioiiks  representative  of  the  French  republic  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's;  bi^  their  respective  departure  was  delayed 
until  the  month  of  November.    This  delay  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
anxious  conjectures;  and,  considered  with  relation  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  France,  it  afforded  no  favourable  augury  of  her  pacific  dispo- 
sition. The  dissentions  by  which  the  Helvetic  republic  was  distracted, 
baring  induced  its  government  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  France, 
Bonaparte,  availing  himself  of  so  plausible  a  pretext,  sent  an  army 
into  Switzerland,  and  issued  an  arrogant  proclamation,  commanding 
the  senate  to  assembly  at  Berne,  and  to  send  deputies  to  Paris;  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  authorities  constituted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  troubles  to  cease  to  act,  and  all  armed  bodies  to  disperse. 
The  diet  of  Schweitz,  however,  as  the  supreme  r^resentative  body  of 
tlie  S.wlss  union,  renudned  at  their  post,  hoping  for  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers;  but  of  these  Great  Britain  alone  manifested  an 
interest  in  their  behalf.     An  English  resident  was  sent  to  Constance, 
empowered  to  promise  pecuniary  assistance  if  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  country;  but  the  approach  of  the  French  troops 
had  compelled  the  diet  to  dissolve;  Aloys  Reding,  and  other  patriots, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned;  and  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  Lunev^le,  was  annihilated 
by  the  power  whose  mediation  she  had  solicited.    In  September, 
Piedmont  was  formally  axnexed  to  France,  aiid  Turin,  its  capital,  was 
degraded  into  a  provincial  c^ity  of  tlie  republic.     In  October,  thp  king 
of  Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  government,  annexed  to  the 
royal  domains  all  the  property  of  the. knights  of  Malta  in  his  dominions, 
and  declared  himself  grand  master  of  die  order  in  Spain.    Thus  the 
order  of  St.  John  was  diminished  by  the  suppression  of  three  langue^^ 
those  of  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Navarre;  and  thus  was  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  vitiated;  because  that  was  now  no  longer  the  corporate  body 
to  whom,  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  island  of  Malta  was  to 
be  ceded  in  full  sovereignty.     About  the  same  period  the  long-pending 
affair  of  the  German  indemnities  was  settled  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by 
the  ministers  of  Russia  and  France,  the  mediating  powers,  and  adopted 
in  a  definitivi^  conclusion  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.     These  indemnities 
were  so  apportioned  as  to  favour  the  vi^ws  of  France,  by  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  reduction  of  Austria,  and  the 
disunion  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.    While  thus  extending  his 
influence  abroad,  Bonaparte  aimed  to  consolidate  his  power  and  exalt 
his  authority  at  home.     He  re-established  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  France,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  he  issued 
a  decree  of  amnesty  in  favour  of  emigrants  who  would  return  within 
a  stipulated  time,  and  remain  under  surveiUance  or  special  inspection 
for  ten  years.     Thus  secure  of  popularity,  he  claimed  the  suffrages  of 
the  French,  to  prolong  his  consulate  for  life;  and  after  securing  his 
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election,  procured  a  vote  from  the  senate,  empowering  him  to  appoint 
a  successor.  To  give  splendour  to  his  new  dignity,  he  instituted  a 
republican  order  of  nobility,  under  the  title  of  the  Ugion  of  fumouu 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  nominated  from  the  military  men 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  honorary  distinctions,  and  from  all  citi- 
zens who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  or  talents, 
or  by  their  eminence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their  oatli 
required  them  to  erase  every  vestige  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  main- 
tain the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  indivisible  French  republic,  and  to 
himself  as  its  chief.  He  imposed  a  new  constitution  on  France,  by 
which  he  invested  himself  with  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace;  of 
ratifying  treaties;  of  pardoning  in  all  cases;  of  nominating  all  inferior 
officers;  of  appointing  by  his  own  absolute  authority,  forty  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members  composing  the  senate;  and  of  prescribing 
to  that  body  the  subjects  on  which  alone  it  was  competent  to  delibe- 
rate. The  other  departments  of  the  state  were  equally  subservient  to 
his  will;  so  that,  having  utterly  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he 
might  be  said  to  govern  the  republic  by  means  of  an  enormous  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  numerous  inquisitorial  police.  At  this  juncture 
nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  prosperity,  but  the  success  of  his 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  Guadaloupe  had  indeed  been  recov- 
ered after  many  sanguinary  conflicts;  and  in  St.  Domingo  various 
advantages  had  been  obtained  over  the  negroes,  which  ended  in  the 
submission  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  under  promise  of  pardon.  In 
violation  of  this  promise,  he  was  sent  captive  to  France,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  The  other  chiefs,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
practised  on  their  leader,  again  united  in  insurrection  against  the 
French  army,  enfeebled  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  a  most 
sanguinary  warfare  ensued.  But  however  anxious  Bonaparte. might 
be  for  the  recovery  of  St.  Domingo,  his  attention  was  at  present  less 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  that  colony  than  with  the  revival  of  his 
schemes  respecting  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  preparatory  step  to  their 
development,  he  despatched  a  Corsican  ofRcer,  named  Sebastiani,  in 
the  ostensible  character  of  a  commercial  agent,  on  a  polLtical  tour  in 
the  Levant,  to  ascertain  the  consequences  produced  by  recent  events, 
and  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  promoting  the  French  interests  in 
that  region.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, that  soon  after  the  pacification  of  Amiens  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  the  dey  of  Tunis,  by  which  the  republic  was  recog- 
nised throughout  that  state  as  the  most  favoured  nation. 

In  the  transactions  that  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  change  from  war  to  peace  was  merely 
a  transition  from  active  hostility  to  acrimonious  litigation.  The  chief 
topic  of  dispute  was  Malta,  which  the  British  government  were  desi- 
rous to  retain,  until  a  substantial  guarantee  could  be  procured  for  its 
independence;  while  Bonaparte,  adhering  to  the  positive  stipulations 
respecting  it,  and  evading  or  disregarding  the  conditions  with  which 
they  were  coupled,  insisted  on  its  evacuation.  Various  expedients 
were  proposed  for  obviating  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  article  of  the  treaty;  but  the  protracted  discussions  to 
which  they  led  were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result.     Meanwhile, 
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ministers  had  adopted  a  measure  which  placed  them  in  a  most  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  predicament.  On  the  violation  of  the  Swiss 
territory  by  a  French  army,  perceiving  the  strong  sensation  which 
that  event  produced  in  the  Batavian  republic,  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  have  in  their  possession  some  of  those 
conquests  which  had  been  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Orders 
were  therefore  despatched  to  the  Enelish  commander  at  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Tobago, 
and  Cura9oa,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Surinam,  to  delay  the 
restitution  of  those  colonies  till  further  orders.  As  most  of  the 
French  possessions  had  been  already  ceded,  these  precautions  princi- 
pally defected  the  Dutch;  and  in  case  of  a  spirited  resistance  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Holland  by  France,  they  might  certainly  have 
been  of  essential  service.  But  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Holland,  becoming  hopeless,  it  was  found  expedient 
to  rescind  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  for  the  retention  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  despatched  on  the  I5th  of 
November.  Great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  these  instructions 
would  arrive  at  the  important  settlement  of  the  Cape,  in  time  to  pre- 
vent an  act  of  direct  hostility,  which  might  havte  thrown  on  Great 
Britain  the  odium  of  violating  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  on 
the  33d  his  majesty  opened  the  session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
After  alluding,  in  congratulatory  terms,  to  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  country,  he  observed,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers, 
he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  maintainaEkice  of  peace; 
but  that  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  that 
established  and  wise  system  of  policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  connected  with  our  own;  and  that  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  any  material  change  in  the  relative  condition  and  strength  of  those 
states.  He  declared  that  his  conduct  would  be  invariably  regulated 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  of  Europe,  and  by  a 
watchful  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  people;  and  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  parliament  would  concur  with  him  in 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  those  means  of  security 
which  were  best  calculated  to  afford  the  prospect  of  preserving  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  presage  conveyed  in  this  intimation  was 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  proposals  for  augmenting  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  country.  The  attention  of  parliament,  until  the 
Christmas  recess,  was  chiefly  occupied  by  financial  arrangements  and 
by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Pelham,  ibr  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  inquire  into  frauds  «id  abuses  existing  m 
the  naval  departments. 

This  month  of  November  was  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  against  the  government,  fomented  by  Colonel  Mar- 
cus Despard.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  tried ,  and  found 
guilty  in  the  following  February,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  exe- 
cuted on  him  and  six  other  persons. 

-  The  question  concerning  Malta  was  only  one  among  many  points* 
on  which  Bonaparte  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  the  law  to  this 
country.     While  he  enforced  the  prohibitions  which  had  been  im- 
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posed  on  British  commerce  during  the  war,  with  increased  rigour 
and  severity,  he  appointed  a  number  of  agents  to  reside  in  tlie  sea-port 
towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  under  the  professed  charac- 
ter of  consuls,  entrusted  with  the  trading  interests  of  France,  were 
furnished  with  secret  instructions  directing  them  to  obtain  soundings 
of  the  harbours,  and  to  procure  military  surveys  of  their  respective 
places  of  destination.  He  required  that  the  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons should  be  sent  away  from  England,  and  that  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  princes  of  that  house  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  their  family.  He  demanded  that  the  British 
government  should  adopt  effectual  measures  to  check  the  animadver- 
sions promulgated  in  the  English  journals,  and  in  various  occasional 
publications;  complaining,  with  childish  petulance,  that  every  wind 
which  blew  from  England  breathed  nothing  but  hostility  against  him; 
and  forgetting,  in  this  vain  attempt  to  control  a  free  press,  that  almost 
the  only  liberty  he  allowed  to  the  press  of  France  was  that  of  abusing 
the  English  government  and  people.  After  the  interposition  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  Switzerland,  he  distinctly  advanced  the  principle, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  or 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  France  on  any  point  which  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  a  principle 
utterly  at  variance  with  that  on  which  the  treaty  itself  was  founded, 
andi  contrary  to  the  established  law  of  nations.  But,  even  allowing 
that  unjust  and  extravagant  pretension,  he  had  encroached  on  the  sti- 
pulations in  question  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Great  Britain  to  demand  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  other  terms.  She 
had  agreed  to  restore  Malta  to  the  order  of  Su  John  of  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  langues  of  Arragon,  Castile,  Germany,  Bavaria,  and 
Russia,  to  which  a  Maltese  langue  was  to  be  added.  After  the  treaty, 
two  of  the  contracting  parties,  France  and  Spain,  had  destroyed  the 
integrity  of  the  order  as  a  corporate  body,  and  had  appropriated  the 
revenues  necessary  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  French 
government  had  also  instigated  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  sequestrate 
the  property  of  the  order  within  his  territories,  and  had  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  encouraged  the  intention  entertained  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  of  separating  from  it  the  Russian  langues. 

The  views  of  Bonaparte  in  pursuing  this  sinister  course  of  policy 
soon  became  manifest.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  published,  in  his 
official  journal,  the  Moniteur,  a  report  made  to  him  by  his  agent  Se- 
bastiani,  on  returning  from  his  mission  to  the  Levant.  .  That  docu- 
ment contained  th<%  most  unwarrantable  charges  and  insinuations 
against  the  British  government,  and  against  their  forces  stationed  in 
Egypt;  it  represented  the  state  of  that  country  to  be  such,  that  six 
thousand  French  troops  would  suffice  to  conquer  it;  and  asserted,  in 
explicit  terms,  that  the  Ionian  islands  would  declare  diemselves  French 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  offer.  This  was  no  equivocal  an- 
nouncement of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  consul  was  preparing,  to 
dispose  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
stipulated  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Seven  Islands.  He  disclosed  his  views  still  more  plainly  in  an 
interview  with  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whit  worth.     In  enume 
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rating  the  provocations  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
England,  he  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  retention  of  Malta,  in  which 
he  declared  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to 
acquiesce;  adding,  that  of  the  two,  he  would  rather  see  the  British  in 
possession  of  the  Fanxbourg  St.  Antoine  thsu^i  of  that  Island.  Advert- 
ing to  the  British  garrison  in  Alexandria,  he  said,  that  instead  of  being 
a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  only  furnished  him  a  pretext  for  in- 
vading it.  This  he  should  not  do,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might  perhaps  be  considered  the  ag-- 
gressor,  and  by  which  he  should  lose  more  than  he  could  gain,  since, 
sooner  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  fklling^ 
to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  by  some  arrangement  with  the 
Porte.  He  demanded  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Malta,  or  the  renewal  of  war,  threatening  that  if  recourse  was 
had  to  the  latter  alternative,  he  would  risk  his  life  and  reputation  in 
the  arduous  enterprise  of  invading  England.  Coupling  with  this  threat 
an  alluring  intimation  of  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
concurrence  in  his  pc^cy,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  not  felt  the  enmity 
of  the  British  government  on  every  occasion  since  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens, there  would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have  done  to 
prove  his  desire  to  conciliate;  paritcipation  in  indemnitiu^  a»  wdl  as  in 
infiuence^  on  the  continent;  treaties  of  commerce;  in  short,  any  thing 
that  could  have  given  satisfaction,  or  have  testified  his  friendship. 
Thus  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  to  have  been  converted  into  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  be  modified  according  to  his.  good  pleasure;;  and 
Great  Britain,  if  she  seconded  his  aggressions  on  the  continent,  was 
to  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  That  he  considered  her 
as  reduced  to  this  state  of  subserviency  was  evident  from  an  act  of  go- 
vernment, containing  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  republic,  which  he 
published  immediately  after  this  interview,  ^nd  in  which  he  asserted, 
'^  with  conscious  pride,  that  England  alone  could  not  maintain  a  strug- 
gle with  France." 

After  this  insult,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  were  compelled  to 
alter  the  tone  of  conciliation  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  French  government.  Oh  the  8th  of  March 
his  majesty  sent  a  message  .to  parliament,  announcing  that  very  con- 
siderable military  preparations  were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France 
and  Holland;  and  that  he  had  therefore  judged  it  expediept  to  adopt 
additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  ot  hi^  dominions. 
It  was  added,  that  though  the  preparations  referredXMirere  avowedly 
directed  to  colonial  service,  yet  as  discussions  qf  ^great  importance 
were  then  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  th^French  government, 
the  result  of  which  must  be  uncertain,  it  was  necessary  to  make  such 
provision  as  circumstances  might  require,  tb  enable  him  to  support 
the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  ^interests  of  his  people.  An 
address  was  unanimously  voted,  and  a  resolution  was  afterwards  passed 
for  raising  10,000  additional  seamen,  including  3,400  marines.  An- 
other message  to  parliament  announced  the  king'sintention  to  call  out 
the  militia.  If  these  precautionary  measures  were  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence,  announcing  the  retention  of  the  Cape,  they 
were  most  unfortunately  timed;  for  in  a  few  days  after  the  promulga- 
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lion  of  the  message,  an  official  account  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  that 
settlement  to  the  Dutch,  pursuant  to  the  counter-orders. 

The  French  government,  when  informed  of  these  warlike  prepara- 
tions, expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  motives  assigned  ior  them. 
They  denied  that  they  had  any  armaments  in  progress,  except  that  at 
Helvoetsluys,  wliich  was  evidently  destined  for  coloniaJ  purposes,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  message  to  parliament,  should  be 
countermanded.  But  they  added,  that  if  satisfactory  explanations  on 
that  measure  were  not  given,  and  if  the  arming  of  England  actually 
took  place,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  first  consul  should  move  20,CX)0 
men  into  Holland,  form  an  encampment  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
continue  the  military  occupation  of  Switzerland,  and  advance  a  fresh 
force  upon  Italy.  Not  confining  himself  to  this  threat  of  visiting  neu- 
tral states  with  the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  England,  Bona- 
parte, in  a  court  held  at  the  Thuilleries,  accosted  lord  Whitworth 
under  considerable  agitation,  and  uttered  a  bitter  and  insulting  invec- 
tive against  the  British  government,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  An  indirect  apology  was  afterwards  made  for  this  rude- 
ness; but  the  particulars  of  the  scene  were  introduced  into  a  scanda- 
lous manifesto,  which  the  French  resident  at  Hamburg  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  official  journal  of  that  city.  When  a  remonstrance 
was  made  on  this  repetition  of  the  insult,  the  French  government  dis- 
avowed the  conduct  of  their  agent;  but  the  scandal  contained  in  the 
paper  had  already  been  circulated  throughout  Europe. 

It  was  now  supposed  that  the  negotiations  would  terminate  in  a 
renewal  of  war;  but  they  were  protracted  until  the  month  of  May. 
Various  arrangements  were  proposed  by  the  British  government,  for 
settling  the  grand  point  of  dispute  concerning  Malta;  but  they  were 
successively  met  by  objections,  which  gave  rise  to  fresh  discussions. 

At  length,  when  lord  Whitworth  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Paris, 
Bonaparte  induced  him  to  delay  his  departure,  by  announcing  that  he 
had  a  communication  to  make  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  consent  that  Malta  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  three  powers  who  had  guaranteed  its  indepen- 
dence, either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  provided  that  some  minor 
arrangements  respecting  its  guarantee  were  established.  In  the  de- 
spatch containing  a  reply  to  this  proposition,  lord  Whitworth  was 
informed,  that  if  his  majesty  could  be  disposed  to  waive  his  demand 
for  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  island,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would 
be  the  only  sovereign,  to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  he 
could  consent  that  it  should  be  assigned,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
certain  and  authentic  information,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would, 
on  no  account,  consent  to  garrison  Malta-  In  these  circumstances, 
his  majesty  adhered  to  the  project  already  delivered  as  his  uUimcUum^ 
stipulating  for  the  occupation  of  Malta  during  a  term  of  ten  vears, 
provided  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could  be  induced  to  cede  the  island 
of  Lampedosa  for  a  valuable  consideration.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, Malta  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  inhabitants,  and  declared  an 
independent  state,  and  an  arrangement  was  to  be  made  in  the  interim 
for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  John  in  some  other  part  of 
Europe.    To  obviate,  however,  an  objection  on  the  side  of  France, 
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it  was  nov  proposed,  that  the  definite  term  of  years  might  be  insert- 
ed in  a  secret  article,  and  the  temporary  occupation  would  thus  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  actual  state  of  Lampedosa.  This  overture 
was  met  by  the  offer  of  a  counter-project,  which  lord  Whitworth, 
being  instructed  to  avoid  every  thing  which  would  protract  the  nego- 
tiation, did  not  feel  authorized  to  receive.  Having  obtained  his 
passports,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of 
May.  His  majesty's  declaration  of  war  again^  France  had  been 
issued  on  the  day  preceding. 
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After  the  promulgation  of  his  majesty's  message  on  the  8th  of 
March,  the  ministers  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  overtures  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  inviting  his  return  to  office;  on  the  rejection  of  -^rhich,  some 
changes  took  place  in  the  cabinet,  that  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government.  In  the  period  of  suspense  which  preceded  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  measures  adopted  in  contemplation  of  that 
event,  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  service,  they  were  lamentably  de- 
ficient. The  inquiry  into  abuses  existing  in  the  naval  department  had 
led  to  a  system  of  economical  retrenchment,  which  had  been  so  rigor- 
ously enforced,  that,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  royal  arsenals 
were  not  provided  with  the  quantity  of  stores  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment  of  the  fleet;  and  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  many  ships  were 
sent  to  sea  which  were  actually  in  a  course  of  repair.  With  respect 
to  the  military  force  of  the  country,  the  augmentations  proposed, 
were  limited  to  the  purposes  of  defensive  warfare* 

The  discussions  which  took  place  in  parliament  on  the  23d  of  May, 
respecting  the  late  negotiation,  terminated  in  a  general  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers;  and  addresses  w^ere  voted,  strongly  concur- 
ring in  the  sentiments  communicated  in  the  royal  declaration.  An 
amendment  moved  in  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  King,  proposing  the 
omission  of  expressions  imputing  to  France  the  guilt  ol  breaking  the 
treaties,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  142  against  10,  In  the  com- 
mons Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their 
support  in  the  war,  but  disapproving  the  conduct  of  ministers,  which 
ivas  rejected  by  398  votes  against  67.  Some  days  afterwards,  a  pro- 
position was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  an  address,  advising  his  majesty 
to  accept  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia;  but  it 
was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  from  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  that  the  government  would  be  ready  to  accept  the  mediation,  but 
that  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  suspend  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Hitherto  those  measures  had  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  his 
majesty's  message  in  March,  admiral  Linois  was  despatched  from 
Brest  for  the  East  Indies,  with  a  strong  squadron,  having  6000  troops 
on  board,  who  were  destined  not  only  to  strengthen  the  French  colo- 
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tilesy  but  also  to  reinforce  the  Dutch  garrison  at  the  Cape.  Orders 
were  issued  to  increase  the  forces  of  the  republic  to  480,000  men:  the 
army  of  Italy  was  considerably  augmented;  and  large  detachments 
were  pushed  forward  upon  Tarentum  and  on  all  the  strong  posts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  lay  on  the  Adriatic.  During  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  reinforcements  were  ordered  into  Holland,  and 
a  powerfniarmy  was  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  general  Mortier,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Coeverden, 
summoned  the  electorate  to  surrender;  it  being  the  determination  of 
the  first  consul  to  occupy  that  country  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration 
of  Malta  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The 
Hanoireriaii  army  made  dispositions  for  a  brave  resistance,  which, 
however,  proved  ineffectual  against  so  overwhelming  a  force;  and 
the  invaders  ultimately  took  possession  of  the  entire  electorate,  and 
the  strong  places  dependent  upon  it,  together  with  all  the  artillery, 
^Agrgr^S^  ^nd  ammunition.  By  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  German 
empire,  they  were  enabled  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  and  to  levy  considerable  contributions,  under  the  shape  of 
loans,  on  the  rich  Hanse-towns  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  other  nations  would  be  involved  in 
the  contest  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  of  June 
the  king  announced  to  parliament  that  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Batavian  government  his  disposition  to  respect  their  neutrality,  pro- 
vided the  French  government  would  do  the  like,  and  would  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  Dutch  territory;  but  as  this  proposal  had  not 
been  complied  with,  he  had  judged  it  expedient  to  recall  his  minister 
from  the  Hague,  and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  agaiiist 
the  Batavian  republic.  In  conformity  to  another  message  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  recommending  a  large  additional  force  to  be  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  the  ministers  proposed  to  levy  an  army  of 
reserve,  consisting  of  50,000  men:  their  services  during  the  war  to 
extend  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  of  the  channel.  Va- 
rious objections  were  urged  in  both  houses  against  the  bill;  but  it 
passed  without  a  division,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en  masse  of  ail 
his  subjects  in  case  of  invasion.  The  necessity  of  such  a  levy,  how- 
ever, was  superseded  by  the  renewal  of  volunteer  associations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  such  augmented  numbers,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  aggregate  of  this  description  of  force  amounted  to  300,000 
men.  This  manifestation  of  spirit  in  the  people  was  caused  by  the 
preparations  made  by  Bonaparte  for  executing  his  threatened  descent 
on  the  shores  of  England.  He  had  collected  a  vast  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
and  had  assembled  an  army,  which  was  held  in  readiness  to  embark 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  he 
never  seriously  meditated  so  desperate  an  enterprise,  he  committed  a 
great  political  mistake  in  rousing  by  this  formidable  demonstration 
the  energies  of  his  antagonist.  The  mistake  was  the  more  unfortu- 
nate  for  his  purposes,  because  Great  Britain  was  the  only  European 
power  which  retained  a  free  constitution. 

These  preparations  for  invasion  had  been  preceded  by  an  act  which 
savoured  more  of  malice  than  of  mere  political  hostility.  He  arrest- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war  all  the  English  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
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and  sixty,  and  others  holding  any .  commission  from  the  king,  who 
were  resident  in  France  at  the  time  when  war  was  declared;  and  he 
detained  them  to  answer  for  those  French  citizens  who  might  have 
been  miaide  prisoners  by  English  ships  before  that  declaration  was 
issu'ed.  They  had  previously  received  assurances  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  orotection  of  the  French  government  as  fully  after  the  de- 
parture ot  the  English  ambassador  as  before,  and  were  resting  on  the 
faith  of  those  assurances,  when,  by  a  remorseless  violation  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  they  wei*e  doomed  to  an  indefinite  captivity,  since,  as 
the  British  government  could  not  include  them  in  exchanges,  they 
could  only  hope  to  be  released  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

In  producing  the  budget  for  this  year,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  to  raise,  by  an  increase  on  the  customs,  and  duties 
on  sugar,  exports,  cotton,  and  tonnage,  above  two  millions  annually, 
and  by  new  duties  on  the  excise  of  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  malt,  he 
calculated  on  six  millions  more.  He  then  presented  a  plan  of  a  tax 
on  property  and  income^  the  net  produce  of  which  he  estimated  at 
4,700,000/.  making  in  the  whole  12,700,000/.  annually  for  war  taxes, 
to  expire  six  months  after  a  peace. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland  on  the  23d  of  July,  which,  from 
its  supposed  connexion  with  the  projects  ot  the  enemy,  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  Its  instigatora  were  a  band  of  political  enthusiasts, 
whose  director  and  principal  nMver  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  a  young 
man  of  promising  talents,  and  a  brilliant  imagination.  They  had 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  an  independent  Irish  republic,  and 
hoped  to  accomplish  it  by  striking  a  decisive  blow  in  Uie  capital, 
possessing  themselves  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  proclaiming  the 
new  constitution  which  they  had  prepared.  The  armed  mob  collected 
for  this  purpose,  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  Dublin 
unresisted  on  their'way  to  the  Castle;  but  they  soon  lost  all  sense  of 
suBonitnation  to  their  leaders,  and  meeting  a  carriage,  in  which  were 
lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew,  Mr«  Wolfe,  they  dragged  them  from 
it,  and  butchered  them  on  the  spot. .  There  was  one  circumstance 
attending  th^  act  of  atrocity,  which  showed  that  the  infatuation  of 
popular  fury  could  not  wholly  extinguish  the  instinctive  generosity  of 
the  Irish.  The  daughter  of  the  venerable  and  ilt4ated  nobleman  was 
likewise*  in  the  carriage^  and  to  his  earnQfi  apfM^al  to  their  humanity, 
they  replied)  that  they  would  sacrificn  hi|n  and  his  male  companion; 
but  they  must  spare  the  lady^  They  then  desired  the  distracted  daugh- 
ter to  escape  aa  ireil  as  she  could,  and  auffered  her  to  pass  through 
their  entire  eolumo  without  injury  or  interruption.  The  rioters  were 
at  length  dispersed  bf  ah(»ut  120  soidiera,  and  the  whoia  inaurrection 
wa»  speedily  extinguished*  On  the  comnunication  oC  Uiis  event  to 
parliament,  a  bill  was  passed  for  trying  die  rebels  by  martial  law,  and 
another  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland.  Several 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  among  whom  waa  Emmett,  having  been 
apprehended,  were  tried  for  high  treaaon  in  Dublin  by  special  com- 
mission, and  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by  France,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  our  commerce  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  British  govern- 
ment appointed  a  squadron  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  those  river?. 
This  spirited  measure,  which  was  in  some  degree  a  retaliation  on 
Vol.  hi.— E 
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Germany  for  permitting  the  violation  of  itsterritorjc,  ocg^i^g^  such 
distress  to  the  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremej^  ti^at  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  protector  of  ^tj^e  |»euU:ality  of  th« 
northern  part  of  the  empire;  but  he  declined  U>  int^rJCere;  and  the 
French  were  thus  left  to  pursue  their  iniquitous  eductions  with  im- 
punity. ■    .  ' 

Those  exactions  were  not  confined  to  the  small  states  of  the  north 
of.  Germany.  Bonaparte  having  compelled  the  Batavian  and  Italian 
republics  to  become  parties  in  the  war,  imposed  onr.  them  their  full 
share  of  its  burdens;  and  he  drew  pecuniary  assistance  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  so  open  and  extensive  a  manner,  that  it  rested  entirely 
with  the  generosity  of  Great  Britain  whether  they  should  not.be  con- 
sidered as  involved  in  acts  of  direct  hostility.  The  supplies  ta  his 
treasury  derived  frojgi  these  sources  were  augmented  by  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  three  millions  of  dollars^  and  thus 
a  territory  obtaiaed  from  Spain  in  excjl;iange  for  the  possessions  of  his 
neighbours,  wa^  tjjcansferired  for  ^  ^)|f^e  ^nsidersction  to  a  power 
from  whom  he  mcouJ4  have  been  ut^l^e  to  Avxthl)^ld,it. 

While  completing  their  arrangememSj  for  internal  security,  the 
British  B;ovemment  '<Ud.ttpt. neglect  to  assail  the  enemy  in  the  only 
TulnerabTe  part  of  b;s.  domlmons.  An  expedition  was  despatched  «n 
the  20th  of  June  from  .Barbadoes,  under  ,U)e  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  Grinfield^jan4  commodore  Hood,  against  St.  Lucie.  They 
effected  a  landing,  on  the  2 1st,  drove  iii  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
French,  took  the  to^vn.of  Castries,  and.  suiti'mpned  the  French  gene- 
ral Nogues  to  surrender  at  diacretion.  .  O^  bi9  refusal  to  accede  to 
those  terms,  general  Griniield  directed  an  att%^.k  on  the  fort  of  Mome 
Fortunee,  which  was  carried  ,next  ndoruing  irv  th«  most,  gallant  man- 
ner. This  exploit,  which.. pc^du^ed  the  unconditional  surr^der  of 
the  island,  was  attended  by  a  clrcum stance  highly  honourable  to  the 
British  character.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  in 
abiding  the  consequences. of  an  assault,. not  a  single  Freuchman  ^as 
killed  or  wounded  aJJetthe  works  had  been  ca.rried.  On  the  lat  of 
July  general  GrlQfi^c^dj^cted  his  forces  against  Tobago,  which  ca- 
pitulated without  resistance. ,.  In  September,  thg  Dutch  colonics  of 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berl^ige,  surrencl^^red  to «.  detachment  sent 
against  tiiem  after  the  oapture  o/  th^  laatrpqutloned  island^ 

To  these  successes  of  the  British,  arm^  may  be  added  that  of  com- 
pelling the  French  to  abandon  tiiq  valuable  colony  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  negrQ  chiefs,  Desaalincs,  Clervaiia^  and  Chiistophe,  who  headed 
the  insurgents  in  the  nonheru  part  of  the  island,  invested  Cape  Fran- 
cois, the  head-qgar<ters  of  general  Lg  Clerc,  w^ho  was  then  dying  of 
the  fever  which  had  so  much  exhausted  his  army.  On  his  decease, 
general  Rochambeau  succeeded  to  the  command,  in  circumstances  of 
great  difRculty^  hi^means  of  defence  consisting  merely  in  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  ai|$i  in  the  facilities  that  existed  of  transporting 
detachments  from  one  point  to  another,  in  the  line  of  posts  on  the 
coast  that  were  occupied  by  the  French.  These  facilities  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  renewal,  of  war,  and  tlie  consequent  blockade  of  the 
Cape  and  all  the  principal  poaitions  by  British  squadrons.  Several 
places  sncccasively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  and  fort  Dau- 
phin, a  post  from  which  supplies  of  provisions  were  furnished  to  the 


heaeiNilvttftsn,  was  taken  bj  the  English.  Cape'  FriLn^is  was  soon 
afterwards*  completely  invested  by  Dessalines,  with  whom  Rocham- 
bean  at  length  entered  into  a  negotiation,  proposing  to  give  up  the 
place  oh  being  allowed  to  earry  off  the  garrison.  At  this  juncture, 
the  blockading  squadron  entered  the  roads,  and  a  capitulation  was 
signed/by  which  alt  the  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  belonging 
to  France  werg  to  be  .surrendered  to  the  British,  who  were  to  receive 
the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war*  Thus  the  French  lost  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  xsiand  except  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of 
that  part  which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain.  The  negro  chieftains 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  fcland  free  and  independent. 

These  successes' were  but  of  secondary  importance,  compared  with 
the  brilliant  triumphs  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  India,  under 
the  able  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  marquis  Wellesley. 

At  the  period  when  his  comprehensive  measures  had  effected  the 
downfal  01  the  Mysor^im  usurper,  and  rescued  the  nizam  of  the  Dec- 
can  from  the  dangerous  and  rapid  incr^a^  of  French  inBuence,  a  con« 
siderable  degree  t>f  interna) 'coitimoUon  prevailed  in  the  Mahratta 
states. '  It  Is  to  be  presumed,  that  ^fler  the  revolution,  which  had 
reduced  tke  hei^itary  monarch  to  the  condition  of  a  nominal  sove- 
reign, hi*  pjriihe  minister,  the  peishwa,  whose  ofitce  also  became  here- 
ditary, lirifs  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Mahratta  confederacy  as  his 
represenfative^  and  their  Mipreme  head;  He  established  himself  at 
Pooriah,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  territory,  partly  wrested  from  the 
rajih  of  Sattar ah^  his  sovereign,  and  enlarged  by  acquisitions  from 
the  neie^itiouring 'princes.  Blioilnsla,  the  commander  of  the  rajah's 
forces,  f6llorwed^the'exampie*of  the  peishwa,  and  made  himself  inde- 
pendent in.'SlKrw.  "ifolkar^  a  <^ftinguished  military  chieftain,  founded 
a  dominion  on  simittf^  pfin^alples,  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Malwaf 
the  whole  of  Canddsh  -bectoie  subjfect  to  the  celebrated  warrior,  Rano- 
jee  Scindia;  and  a  similar  usurpation  in  the  Guzzerat  subjected  that 
province  to  the  family  of  Gurkwar.  Thus  among  five  chiefs,  the 
peishwk,  Bhoonsla,'Holkar,  Scitadia,  and  Gurkwar,  were  the  Mahratta 
dominions  divided,  white  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  was  confined  within 
his  capital,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his  minister  the  peishwa,  sove- 
reign of  Poonah. 

As  a  union  of  the  different  states  of  the  Mahratta  empire  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  British  interests  in  India,  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  successive  governors-general,  to  contract  such  alliances 
with  the  peishwa,  as  might  preserve  him  independent,  and  thus  ef- 
fectually counteract  the  projects  of  the  more  ambitious  chieftains. 
On  this  principle,  the  marquis  Comwallis  in  1789,  had  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Poonah,  which  was  afterwards  frustrated  by  the  ambition 
aitd  rapacity  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  who  had  succeeded  Madhagee 
Scindia  in  1794,  and  whose  conduct  tended  to  favour  the  designs  of 
France  against  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  had  distinguished  the  government  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  marquis  Wellesley  formed  an  alliance  with  the  peishwa, 
and  with  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  against  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  supported  by  the  French  general  Perron.  The  peishwa 
having  in  1802  been  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Holkar,  negotiat- 
ed a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  English  company,  which  was  concluded 
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at  Basseiiif  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Agreeably  to  a  atipfulation 
in  thU  treaty,  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  peishwa  was  adopted, 
and  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Orders  were  despatched,  to 
G;eneral  Stuart,  commanding  at  Hurryhur,  directing  him  to  detach 
&om  the  main  body,  a  considerable  force,  for  the  purpose  of  advan- 
cing into  the  Mahratta  dominions.  The  command  of  this  detachment 
was  confided  by  lord  Clive,tp  major-general  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose 
extensive  local  knowledge  and  personal  influence  among  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  insure  success  to  |he  intended 
operations.  Holkar  having  precipitately  retreated  *  at  the  approach 
oi  the  British,  general  Wellesley  advanced  rapidly  to  Poonah,  which 
was  re-entered  by  its  sovereign  on  the  1 3th  of  May.  Meanwhile  Scin- 
dia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  were  negotiating  an  alliance  with  Holkar, 
of  which  the  governor-general  having  at  length  obtained  positive 
evidence,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  military  force  in  the 
three  presidencies,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  bengal,  ta  break  a  confe- 
deracy rendered'  particulai^ly^Aiigerous  by  the  junction  of  Perron, 
who  had  obtained  almost  th^'power  and  influence  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  possessed  an  army  trained  in  European  discipline*  It  was  a  for- 
tunate occurrence,  that  the  French  admiral  Linois,  •■  arriving  with 
a  reinforcement  of  French  troops  before  Pondicherry,  was  prevented 
from  forwarding  them,  and  tiiat  on  the  Mrival  of  intelligeilte  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  all  those  whom  he  landed  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

While  negotiations  were  carrying  on  with  the  confederate  chieftains, 
a  vast  plan  of  operations  was  formed  by  the  British,  for  a  eiimbined 
attack,  on  the  united  armies  in  the  Deccan^  on  Perron's  establishment 
in  the  Douab;  and  on  every  assailable  point  in  Ike  vast  territories  of 
Scindia  and  the  Berar  rajah  in  Hindostan.  When  the  period  arrived 
for  commencing  hostilities,  general  Wellesley,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  two  latter  chieftains,  marched'  against  the  fortress  of  Ahmednu- 
ghur,  which  he  reduced  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  then  advanced  to 
Aurungabad.  On  the  23d  of  September  he  extended  the  foundation 
of  his  military  renown  by  a  complete  victory  at  Assaye,  over  the  com- 
bined enemy,  commanding  more  than  six  times  the  number  of  his  own 
army.  In  the  mean  while  the  Bombay  army  had  been  successful  in 
the  Guzzerat,  and  speedily  gained  possession  of  the  territories  of  Scin- 
dia in  that  province.  In  the  months  of  September  and  October  the 
town  and  province  of  Cuttack  were  wrested  from  the  rajah  of  Berar 
by  a  force  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt.  In  the 
north  of  India,  general  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal  army,  reduc- 
ed the  strong  fortress  of  Ally  Ghur,  after  urging  to  a  precipitate  re- 
treat the  forces  commanded  by  Perron,  who  from  that  moment  lost 
his  reputation  and  influence  in  India,  and  forfeited  the  confidence 
which  the  native  powers  had  reposed  in  him.  Pursuing  his  successes, 
the  British  general  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  army  of  Scindia,  commanded  by  Louis  Bourguien,  and, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which  prevented 
the  release  of  the  mogul  emperor  Shah  Aulum.  He  then  reduced  the 
fort  of  Agra,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  defeated  the  remainder  of 
Scindia's  forces,  in  which  were  fifteen  of  Perron's  regular  battalions, 
at  L»aswaree.     Meantime  general  Wellesley,  following  up  his  victory 
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at  Assaye,  drove  the  rajah  of  Berar  into  his  own  territories^  and  en- 
countering him  on  the  28th  of  November  in  the  plains  of  Argaum, 
achieved  another  splendid  victory;  which  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  Gamil  Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India.  These  suc- 
cesses compelled  the  rajah  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  17th  of  December.  By  its  conditions  he  renounced  the  confede- 
racy against  tlie  British;  ceded  the  province  of  Cuttack,  with  some 
other  territories,  and  engaged  never  to  take  into  his  service  the  sub- 
ject of  any  state  at  war  with  the  English.  His  example  was  speedily 
followed  by  Scindia,  who  entering  into  similar  engagements  respect- 
ing the  Shah,  and  the  employment  of  foreigners,  ceded  all  his  forts, 
territories,  and  rights  in  the  Douab,  and  in  the  districts  northward  of 
the  dominions  of  the  rajahs  of  Jeypoor  and  Judpoor,  together  with 
Baroach  in  the  Guzzerat  and  Ahmednughur  in  the  Deccan.  Thus, 
after  a  glorious  campaign  of  five  months,  was  dissolved  this  powerful 
confederacy,  by  a  treaty,  which  extended  and  consolidated  the  domi- 
nion of  the  British,  while  it  annihilated  the  influence  of  the  French  in 
India. 

During  this  war,  hostilities  broke  out  in  Ceylon,  between  the  Bri- 
tish, and  the  king  of  Kandi,  who  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for 
the  seizure  of  some  property  belonging  to  the  former.  The  king  fled 
from  his  capital  on  the  approach  of  the  army  sent  against  it,  and  his 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  new  claimant,  who  purchased  his  elevation 
by  a  grant  of  territory.  The  exiled  monarch  agreed  to  an  armistice; 
and  afterwards,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  forces, 
who  had  been  withdrawn  in  conseqdence  of  sickness,  he  invested  the 
fort  of  Kandi,  and  after  promising  a  safe  retreat  to  the  garrison, 
murdered  the  new  king  and  about  170  Europeans.  He  afterwards 
invaded  the  British  possessions,  and  met  with  a  severe  repulse;  but 
he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Kandi. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  the  principal  topics  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne  were,  the  successes  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention with  Sweden,  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  differences  arising 
from  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1661,  relative  to  maritime  rights.  In 
reference  to  the  threat  of  invasion,  the  king  declared,  that  as  he  and 
his  brave  and  loyal  people  were  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  it 
was  his  fixed  determination,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to  share  their 
exertions  and  dangers  in  defence  of  their  constitution,  religion,  laws, 
and  independence. 

After  the  usual  addresses  had  been  voted,  acts  were  passed  for 
continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus^  and  the  existence  of 
martial  law  in  Ireland;  and  as  the  probable  duration  of  the  war  de« 
manded  an  augmentation  of  the  army,  troops  were  voted  to  the  amount 
of  129,000  men  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  38,600  for  the 
colonies  and  dependencies,  exclusive  of  India.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Windham  inveighed  with  great  acrimony  against  the  military  system 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  pointed  out  the  inferiority  of  volunteer 
associations  and  bodies  of  reserve,  to  a  regular  army  of  genuine 
soldiers,  disciplined  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  warfare.  In 
connexion  with  these  military  arrangements,  a  bill  was  introduced  on 
the  I  St  of  February  for  consolidating  and  explaining  the  existing  laws 
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relatire  to  the  Tolunteers.  In  ^e  coarse  of  the  debates  to  which  it 
gdife  rise,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  this  description  of  force  should  be 
subjected  to  stricter  discipline  and  nuMt^  active  service,  that  it  might 
be  more  nearlv  assimilated  with  the  regular  army;  but  his  amend- 
ments were  rejected,  though  not  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  14th  of  February  his  majesty  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while 
at  the  queen's  palace,  and  the  public  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  by 
am  apprehension  of  the  return  of  the  malady  by  which  he  had  been 
formerly  afflicted.  The  attack,  however,  wts  so  slight  that  there  was 
no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal  functions;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  tnonth  the  symptoms  of  convalescence  were  so  decided  as  to  afford 
hopes  of  a  rapid  and  complete  restoration  of  health. 

Ufi  the  15th  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  navy.  He  called  for  the  production  of  an  account 
stating  the  number  of  ships  and  irmed  vessels  in  commission  at  three 
different  periods,  1793,  1801,  and  180S|  from  which  he  thought  the 
result  would  be  a  conviction,  that  considering  the  existing  dangers  of 
the  country,  its  naval  resources  were  more  inadequate  at  the  present 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  board  of  admiralty  had  considered 
gun-boats  peculiarly  serviceable  for  resisting  invasion;  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  they  had  built  only  twenty-three,  while  the  enemy  in 
the  same  period  had  constructed  nearly  a  thousand.  Froni  the  period 
when  hostilities  were  renewed,  our  navy  ought  to  have  been  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing;  notwithstanding  which,  government  had  only 
contracted  for  the  building  of  two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  merchant 
yards,  when  it  was  well  known  that  during  a  war  the  building  of  ships 
was  always  nearly  suspended  in  the  king's  yards,  which  were  then 
wanted  for  repairing  damages  which  bur  ships  might  sustain  in  the 
service.  It  was  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
late  war,  our  naval  establishment  was  increased  from  16,000  to  76,000 
seamen;  whereas,  haying  begun  the  present  war  with  an  establishment 
of  50,000,  we  had  augmented  them  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  to 
only  86,000  men.  ^r.  Tiemey  in  resisting  this  attack,  enumerated 
the  efficient  naval  force,  and  asserted  that  it  was  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  both  of  defence  and  aggression.  Some  of  his  statements 
were  controverted  by  admiral  Berkeley,  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  inquiry.  Mr.  Sheridan  vindicated  the  admiralty,  and 
hinted  that  lord  St.  Vincent  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his 
laudable  zeal  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  his  hostility  to  all  cor- 
rupt and  fraudulent  practices.  In  that  eulogy  Mr.  Fox  concurred, 
but  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  maritime  defence  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  neglected.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  the  small 
majority  of  71,  which  indicated  that  the  influence  of  ministers  was 
on  the  decline. 

This  change  became  more  apparent  in  a  division  on  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  for  an  improvement  in  the  defensive  system  of  the  country; 
and  in  that  which  took  place  on  the  following  day  (April  25,)  in  a 
committee  on  the  army-of-reserve  suspension  bill,  when  the  ministe* 
rial  majority  was  reduced  to  S7.  Mr.  Addington  then  determined  on 
retiring  from  administration,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  year.  The  supplies  were  estimated  at  thirty-six  millions 
for  Great  Britain  alone;  and  the  ways  and  me^s  consisted  of  certain 
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additions  to  the  war-taxes,  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  and  a  vote  of  credk 
of  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  corresponding  resolutions  were 
agreed  to.  On  the  3d  of  May,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  were  voted 
to  the  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  army  in  India,  on  the  motion 
of  ministers;  and  this  was  their  last  act.  On  the  13th,  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  Mr.  Addington  had  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  nominated  his  successor. 

The  nation  conceived  great  hopes  from  this  transfer  of  the  helm  of 
government  into  the  hand  of  so  able  and  experienced  a  statesman,  at 
a  crisis  when  the  contest  with  France  was  likely  to  become  more  ar- 
duous in  consequence  of  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  that 
country.  On  the  occurrences  which  led  to  that  change,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bestow  a  brief  notice.  Early  in  February,  a  plot  was 
detected  at  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  consular 
government.  The  principal  persons  accused  were  general  Pichegru, 
Georges,  a  Chouan  leader,  and  Lajolais  his  confident.  Greneral  Mo* 
reau  was  so  far  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  as  to  have  had  some 
secret  interviews  with  Pichegru  since  his  return  to  Paris.  On  the 
testimony  of  an  agent  of  the  parties  who  had  been  apprehended  near 
Calais,  Moreau  and  Lajolais  were  arrested.  Pichegru  and  Georges 
for  some  time  eluded  the  search  of  the  police,  but  were  discovered, 
2Uid  committ^  to  prison.  The  plot  was  attributed  to  the  machinar 
lions  of  the  £nglish  government;  and  on  its  disclosure,  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  and  th^  tribunate,  sent  deputations  to  Bonaparte, 
imploring  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  preservation  of  a  life 
so  dear  to  France.  Georges  and  some  of  his  accomplices  were  pub- 
licly executed,  but  a  different  fate  was  reserved  for  Pichegru,  who  was 
found  strangled  in  prison,  by  his  own  hand,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment report;  which,  however,  was  not  universally  credited.  General 
Moreau,  who  could  not  have  been  sacrificed  without  giving  great 
o^^ncc  to  the  army,  by  whom  he  was  sincerely  beloved,  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  into.^Spfun,£rom  whenpe  he  embarked  for  the  United  Stales* 

Bonaparte  sealed  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy  by  an  act  which 
has  SclA  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character.  The  duke  d'Enghien, 
eldest  son  of  the  duke^f  Bqrurbon,  after,  serving  with  distinction  in 
the  emigrant  regment^of  Conde,  had  retired,  when  it  was  disbanded, 
to  Ettenheim,  in  the  electorate  of  ^avaiia.  While  residing  thcrev 
little  smprehensive  of  an  attack  upon  his  person,  he  was  seized  on  -the 
1 5th  of  March  by  a  bpdy  of  French  cavalry,  who  had  passed,  the  Rhine 
on  the  precedii^g  night,  under  the  command  of  Caulaincourt,  an  aid 
de  camp  of  Bonaparte,  and  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
StrasburR.  On  the  17th,. he  was  sent  forward  to  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  received  by  telegraph,  and  after  an  uninterrupted 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  was  Iddged  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
ple; from  whence,  without  an  interval  of  repose,  he  was  hurried  away 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  he  was  taken  before  a  miHiery  com- 
mission, composed  of  persons  devoted  to  Bonaparte,  and  selected  by 
Murat.  He  was  charged  with  having  borne  arms  against  the  French 
republic;  with  having  offered  his  services  to  the  English  government, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  French  emigrants  in  Fribourg 
and  Baden,  maintained  a  correspondence  in  Strasburg  in  favour  of 
England,  and  promoted  the  conspiracy  '*  planned  by  the  £tt|^^" 
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against  the  first  consul.  On  each  of  these  charges,  the  court,  in  the 
course  of  two  hours,  without  calling  for  evidence,  pronounced  him 
guilty,  and  passed  on  him  the  sentence  of  death.  He  was  confined  in 
a  dungeon  until  the  following  night,  when  Murat  arrived  at  the  castle, 
accompanied  by  £.  Mortier,  Duroc,  Hulin,  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  A 
guard  of  mamelukes,  who  had  escorted  Murat,  were  the  torch-bearers 
at  the  execution,  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  by  Italian  grenadiers. 
The  duke,  who  throughout  this  cruelly  prolonged  torture  had  display- 
ed the  greatest  firmness  and  equanimity,  met  his  death  with  the  same 
nobleness  of  soul.  He  was  shot  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  his 
corpse,  being  placed  in  a  coifin  partly  filled  with  lime,  was  interred 
in  the  garden  of  the  castle.  It  has  been  said  that  Josephine  Bona- 
parte, aware  of  the  meditated  outrage,  interceded  on  behalf  of  the 
devoted  victim  to  her  husband;  but  her  tears  failed  to  soften  the  heart 
of  that  sordid,  unprincipled,  and  remorseless  man. 

To  smother  the  indignation  excited  throughout  Europe  by  this 
atrocity,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  ground  of  complaint,  the  French  gov- 
ernment published  the  discovery  of  another  plot,  in  which  they  impli- 
cated the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Munich,  Mr.  Drake^  and 
the  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith;  a  mass 
of  documents  and  intercepted  letters  were  produced,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Drake  had  incautiously  given  some  attention  to 
the  representations  and  projects  of  the  infamous  Mehee  de  la  Toitche, 
who  had  obtained  access  to  him,  and  had  made  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices. Having  laid  this  snare,  the  man  reported  to  the  French 
government  the  result  of  his  intrigues.  •  The  originals  of  the  corre- 
spondence were  communicated  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  directed 
his  minister,  the  baron  de  Montgelas^  to  express  his  regret  that  his 
capital  should  have  been  the  central  point  of  a  correspondence  so 
inconsistent  with  the  mission  with  which  Mr.  Drake  was  charged, 
•and  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Drake,  or  to  receive  him  at  his  court  On  this  intima- 
tion, the  British  envoy  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  residence 
in  the  Bavarian  territories;  and  Mr.  Spencer-  Smith,  on  l*eceiviBg  a 
similar  notification  from  the  elector  of  Wurtemberg^-  was  also  undrr 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Stutgard.  As  the  papers  respecting  this 
transaction  were  widely  distributed  thrpughont  Europe^  it  became 
necessary  for  the  British  government  to  vindicate  itscif  frotn  the 
charges  which  they  contained.  A  circular  letter  was  acconiinglT 
addressed  by  lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  different  foreign  ministers  resi- 
dent in  London,  which,  in  repelling  the  imputation  of  countenancing 
projects  of  assassination,  maintained  the  right  of  beUigerent  povren 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  discontents  existing  in  the  countries  with 
which  they  may  be  at  war.  The  exercise  of  this  right  was  fully  sanc- 
tioned by  the  actual  state  of  the  French  nation,  and  by  the  conduct  of 
its  government,  who  had  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
maintained  a  communication  with  the  disaffected  in  his  majesty's  do- 
minions, and  had  assembled  on  the  coast  of  France  a  body  of  Irish 
rebels  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  designs.  And  if  any  accredited 
minister  at  a  foreign  court  had  held  correspondence  with  persona  in 
France,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  of  the  projects  of  the  French 
government,  he  had  done  no  more  than  ministers,  under  similar  cir- 
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cumstances,  had  uniformly  been  considered  as  having  a  right  to  do. 
These  arguments  were  combatted  in  a  circular  note  from  M.  Talley- 
rand, addressed  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents,  who  were  authorized 
to  declare  to  the  governments  where  they  resided,  that  Bonaparte 
would  not  recognise  the  English  diplomatic  body  in  Europe,  so  long 
as  the  British  government  did  not  abstain  from  charging  its  ministers 
with  any  warlike  agency,  and  did  not  restrain  them  within  the  limits 
of  their  functions. 

The  French  people  were  taught  to  infer  from  these  plots,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  investing  their  first  magistrate  with  higher  functions;  and 
accordingly  the  senate,  on  the  27th  of  March,  proposed  to  nominate 
him  hereditary  emperor.  Their  address  was  followed  by  others  from 
the  armies,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  various  public  bodies.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  a  member  of  the  tribunate  named  Curee,  submitted  to 
that  body  a  proposition  for  conferring  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  rank 
and  title  of  emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  making  the  said  rank  and 
title  hereditary  in  his  family,  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture. 
The  only  man  who  opposed  it  was  Camot:  he  remarked  that  the  liberty 
of  Rome  perished  as  soon  as  Csesar  had  usurped  absolute  power,  and 
enquired  whether  it  were  not  to  destroy  Bonaparte's  own  work,  to 
render  France  his  private  patrimony.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he 
had  the  choice  of  a  republic  or  a  monarchy;  but  he  swore  to  defend 
the  former,  and  to  respect  the  wishes  of  France,  who  had  made  him 
her  guardian.  The  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  would  place  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  general  peace;  and  if  its  recognition  were  to  be 
extorted  from  foreign  powers  by  force  of  arms,  the  security  of  France 
might  be  endangered  tor  an  empty  title.  This  address  was  answered 
by  vehement  animadversions  on  his  own  conduct  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  by  expressions  of  astonishment  at  his  opposition  to  a  mea- 
sure which  alone  could  prevent  the  return  of  the  miseries  which  that 
revolution  had  occasioned.  The  proposition  being  adopted  on  the 
following  day,  a  decree  framed  in  consequence  was  transmitted  to  the 
senate,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  an  organic  consultum  was  issued,  en- 
trusting  the  government  of  the  republic  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  empowering  him,  it  he  should  have  no  male  issue,  to 
adopt  an  heir  from  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  his  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Louis.  Thus,  a  revolution,  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism, 
which  not  only  quenched  the  flame  of  liberty  in  France,  but  threatened 
to  extinguish  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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In  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  Mr.  Pitt  was  authorized  to  make 
proposals  to  lord  Grenville  and  all  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  of 
late  been  accustomed  to  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fox.  The 
answer  of  his  lordship  was,  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  any  effectual 
remedy  to  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  weak  and  inefficient  adminis' 
tration,  but  by  uniting  in  the  public  service  as  large  a  portion  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  weight,  talents,  and  character,  to  be  found  in  public  men 
of  all  descriptions,  and  without  any  exception.  Entertaining  that 
opinion,  they  agreed  in  deciding  that  they  ought  not  to  accept  the 
proposals,  on  the  principle  of  exclusion  avowed  in  them*  The  nation 
was  thus  disappointed  in  the  hopes  excited  by  the  prospect  of  such  a 
um<Mii|  and  contemplating  the  increasing  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
war,  beheld  with  anxious  solicitude  the  partial  change  of  administra- 
tion which  ensued  on  the  rejection  of  these  overtures.  It  had  been 
confidently  predicted  that  if  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
could  have  acted  in  perfect  concert,  they  might  have  restored  the 
balance  of  Europe. 

The  following  members  of  Mr.  A'ddington's  administration  reuuned 
their  stations  under  the  new  arrangement:  the  duke  of  Portland,  presi> 
dent  of  the  council;  lord  Eldon,  chaficellor;  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
lord  privy  seal;  the  earl  of  Chatham,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  lord  Castlereagh,  psesident  of  the  board  of  control.  Lord  H  awkes- 
bury  passed  from  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  home  department. 
The  new  members  were,  Mr.  Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer;  lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  lord 
Harrowby,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  lord  Camden,  secretary  for 
the  department  of  war  and  colonies;  and  lord  Mulgrave,  chancellor  of 
the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  government 
of  Ireland  remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
chief  secretary,  who  retired  in  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir 
Evan  Nepean.  The  following  new  appointments  took  place  in  the 
subordinate  offices  of  government:  Mr.  William  Dundas,  secretary  at 
war;  Mr.  Canning,  treasurer  of  the  navy;  Mr.  George  Rose  and  lord 
Charles  Somerset,  joint  paymasters  of  the  forces;  the  duke  of  Men- 
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trose,  joint  paymaster-generalj  Mr*  Huskisson  and  Mr.   Sturges 
Bourne,  secretaries  to  the  treasury. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  sustained  little  interruption  from 
these  ministerial  changes.  Some  progress  was  made  toward  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing 
a  bill  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  after  a  time  to  be  limited.  The 
bill  was  framed  accordingly,  and  after  passing  through  two  stages  was 
committed  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine  votes  to  twenty;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  enactment  was  postponed  until 
next  session. 

One  of  the  first  measures  instituted  by  the  new  minister,  related  to 
the  military  defence  of  the  country.  He  proposed  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties of  recruiting  for  the  regular  army,  by  destroying  the  compe- 
tition which  existed  between  those  who  offered  bounties  for  the  limited 
service,  and  those  who  recruited  for  the  general  service.  He  also 
proposed  that  an  additional  force  should  be  created,  of  such  nature  and 
quality  as  would  render  the  troops  of  the  line  more  disposable;  and 
enable  the  government  to  interfere  with  effect,  in  case  any  favourable 
opportunities  should  occur  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  By  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  the  number  appointed  to  be  raised  under  the  army- 
of-reserve  act,  and  by  reducing  the  militia  to  its  ancient  establishment, 
he  calculated  on  procuring  an  annual  supply  of  13,000  recruits  to  the 
regular  army. 

To  render  the  ballot  less  burthensome  on  individuals  than  it  was 
under  the  former  act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  and  oblige 
the  parishes  to  furnish  their  respective  quotas,  he  wished  to  impose 
on  such  as  failed  a  certain  fine,  which  was  to  go  into  the  general  re- 
cruiting  fund.  The  ^^  additional  force"  thus  created,  was  to  serve  for 
five  years,  but  not  to  be  sent  abroad;  it  was  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  to  form  a  stock,  from  which  that  army  might  be  recruit- 
ed. Mr.  Windham  considered  this  measure  as  an  injudicious  mixture 
of  voluntary  and  compulsory  service.  He  knew  of  no  legal  mode 
which  parish  officers  had  to  find  the  men;  he  thought  they  must  have 
recourse  to  crimping  and  high  bounties;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
to  attach  battalions  of  men  so  raised  to  regular  battalions,  would  be 
any  encouragement  to  them  to  enlist,  as  it  confined  them  to  the  one 
battalion  to  which  they  were  attached.  He  considered  that  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  country  would  be  less  improved  by  making  every 
man  a  soldier,  than  by  placing  the  regular  armies  on  the  best  possible 
footing.  The  bill  encountered  much  opposition  in  its  successive 
stages,  but  was  at  length  passed. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  India  budget  was  produced  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  lord  Castlereagh,  who  represented  the  affairs  of  the 
company  as  affected  both  by  the  European  war,  and  by  the  hostilities 
against  the  Mahrattas,  From  the  statement  of  their  accounts,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  debt  had  increased  within  the  last  year,  1,339,831/., 
that  their  assets  had  increased  1,959,396/1,  leaving  the  net  improve- 
ment for  the  year  739,575iL  When  he  had  before  stated  the  expect- 
ation that  the  company  entertained,  of  being  able  to  pay  the  annual 
500,000/*  to  government,  it  was  on  a  presumption  of  the  continuance 
of  peace,  and  in  a  posture  of  affairs  very  different  from  the  present. 
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Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  observed,  that  the  house  was  annually 
aidused  with  splendid  promises  of  the  extinction  of  the  company's 
debt,  and  of  the  approach  of  that  era^  when  India  would  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  the  debt  which  was  last 
year  18  millions,  had  now  increased  to  19  millions.  Mr.  Francis 
thought,  that  the  mischief  was  in  a  state  of  progression,  and  that 
every  year  would  find  our  affairs  deteriorated.  At  the  renewal  of  the 
company's  charter,  it  had  been  expressly  provided  that  the  country 
should  receive  half  a  million  annually;  and  yet,  after  the  first  year, 
this  sum  was  never  paid.  It  was  strange,  that  out  of  a  territorial  re- 
venue of  13  millions,  and  a  flourishing  home-trade,  there  was  not  sur- 
plus enough  to  pay  a  sum  so  comparatively  trifling.  The  deficiency 
demanded  the  most  serious  investigation  of  parliament.  It  had  been 
the  constant  practice  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  app^eared  to 
be  a  regular  system  with  those  who  produced  the  India  accounts,  to 
announce  the  approach  of  prosperity,  by  estimates  rated  higher  than 
subsequent  events  had  justified.  Mr.  Charles  Grant  asserted  from 
his  own  positive  knowledge,  that  the  company's  affairs  were  in  a 
much  better  state  at  the  present  period,  than  in  the  year  1793.  After 
some  explanations  from  lord  Castlereagh,  the  resolutions  were  ag^reed 
to  in  the  committee.  On  the  day  appointed  for  discussing  them,  lord 
Castlereagh  entered  into  a  very  detailed  statement,  to  prove,  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  predecessor  had  ever  held  out  any  promises  that  would 
not  have  been  fulfilled,  if  it  had  not  been  for  wars  that  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that  the  proper  officer  should 
be  directed  to  lay  before  the  house,  an  account  of  the  revenue,  and 
charges  of  India,  for  the  last  ten  years,  distinguishing  each  year;  and 
after  a  long  conversation,  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  the  king,  after 
applauding  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  resisting  the 
threatened  invasion,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  exertions  and  exam- 
ple of  this  country  might  by  their  influence  on  other  nations,  lead  to 
the  re-establishment  of  a  system  that  would  oppose  an  effectual  barrier 
to  those  schemes  of  unbounded  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent  of  Europe. 

To  realize  this  hope  of  a  coalition  against  France,  the  minister  re- 
doubled his  efforts  for  the  augmentation  of  the  regular  army,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  navy  to  that  state,  which  might  afford  to  our 
future  allies  the  surest  prospects  of  support  and  co«operation.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  great  cause,  if  he  had  taught  them 
to  depend  more  upon  these  aids,  than  upon  the  subsidies,  which  he 
prepared  to  lavish  with  so  unsparing  and  indiscriminate  a  hand.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  repair  the  mischiefs  which  the  late  system  of 
economy  had  occasioned  in  every  department  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tration. The  deficiency  of  stores  may  be  appreciated  from  the  single 
fact,  that  even  the  hemp,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  former  admiralty 
had  amassed,  was  sold  at  the  peace,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  expense  of  warehouse-room;  and  agents  from  France  were 
the  principal  purchasers.  The  different  convoys  were  unprotected; 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  every  sea  was  exposed  to  the  insult 
and  depredations  of  the  enemy;  and  the  means  for  blockading  the 
hostile  ports  were  reduced  to  a  shattered  and  mutilated  fleet,  inadc* 
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({uately  manned  by  mariners,  whom  privation  and  rigorous  discipline 
had  not  wholly  disgusted  with  the  service.  On  the  appointment  of 
lord  Melville  to  the  admiralty  a  total  change  of  system  took  place: 
the  arsenals  were  replenished;  orders  were  given  for  the  construction 
of  men  of  war  and  frigates  in  the  king's  yards,  and  the  practice  was 
revived  of  contracting  for  tl^  building  of  others  in  the  merchants' 
yards;  the  pressing  urgency  for  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  fleets 
was  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  East  India  ships;  and  the  most  judi- 
cious preparations  were  made  for  restoring  to  each  vessel  in  the  ser- 
vice its  full  complement  of  men.  This  rapid  augmentation  of  mari- 
time force  was  evidently  prompted  by  the  changes,  which  were  now 
taking  place  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain* 

After  the  arrestand  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  caused  a  strong  remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  the  French 
government,  and  called  upon  the  princes  of  the  German  empire  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  that  gross  violation  of  its  neutrality.  The 
French  government  replied,  by  observing,  that  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  Prussia,  most  concerned  in  the  fate  of  Germany, 
had  understood  that  the  French  government  were  authorized  in  arrest- 
ing, at  two  leagues  from  the  frontier,  French  rebels,  who  by  their 
conduct  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  first  consul  ha4  no  account  to  render  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  on  a  point  which  in  no  wise  concerned  his  interests;  and  he 
enquired  what  need  there  could  be  of  empty  pretences,  if  the  intentions 
of  his  imperial  majesty  were  to  form  a  new  coalition.  He  accused 
Russia  of  protecting  French  emigrants,  who  were  forming  plots 
against  him;  and  in  avowing  his  repugnance  to  a  war  with  that  power, 
declared  that  he  should  prefer  it  to  a  state  of  things  derogatory  to  the 
station  which  France  held  in  Europe.  A  recriminative  correspond- 
ence ensued  on  various  points  of  dispute;  and  at  length,  the  Russian 
charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  France  demanded  his  passports 

The  appeal  of  Alexander  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  failed  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  influence 
in  the  north  of  the  empire  was  decisive,  evinced  no  disposition  to  re- 
sist the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte;  and  his  minister,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Baden,  merely  expressed  a  hope  that  the  first  consul 
would,  of  himself,  give  such  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  re- 
specting the  seizure  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  as  might  entirely  corre- 
spond with  the  views  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  great  majority 
of  the  other  states,  fearful  of  the  renewal  of  a  contest  in  which  they 
might  risk  more  than  they  could  hope  to  gain,  maintained  an  inflexi- 
ble silence.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  reminded  the  diet  that  a  still 
greater  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  of  the  independence 
of  Germany,  had  been  committed  by  France  in  her  unjustifiable  seizure 
of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  king  of  Sweden,  as  duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  expressed  in  still  stronger  terms  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct 
of  France,  which  he  considered  as  doubly  injurious  to  himself,  in  his 
quality  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  in  his  sovereign  capa- 
city of  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  These  spirited  re- 
monstrances, from  sovereigns  who  might  safely  defy  the  resentment 
of  France,  were  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by  princes  whose  territories 
lay  at  her  mercy;  and  accordingly  the  few  who  declared  themselves 
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on  this  occasion  adopted  the  cautious  and  quiescent  policy  of  Bran* 
denburg;  and  Baden.  But  though  the  influence  of  France  seemed  to 
be  thus  paramount  in  Germany,  it  was  not  so  absolute  as  to  leave  her 
at  full  liberty  to  direct  her  whole  force  against  England.  In  protest- 
ing against  the  outrage  committed  against  the  law  of  nations,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  had  pressed  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  of  which 
the  objects  were  a  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Naples,  and  an 
indemnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  these  demands  provoked  the 
first  consul  to  remove  into  Italy  some  of  the  battalions  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  England. 

Meanwhile  Austria  had  been  employed  in  repairing  the  losses  which 
her  armies  had  sustained  in  the  late  war,  and  in  placing  her  military 
establishments  on  the  best  possible  footing.  She  had  been  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  either  stimulated  by 
France,  or  calculating  on  her  support,  had  oppressed  the  equestrian 
order  in  his  newly  acquired  territories  of  Franconia.  On  the  appeal 
of  that  body,  the  emperor  sent  a  dignified  and  energetic  remonstrance 
to  the  court  of  Mumch,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  the  complain- 
ants of  his  support.  This  mark  of  decision  served  to  convince  Bona- 
parte that  there  was  a  line  beyond  which  his  aggressions  must  not 
pass,  so  long  as  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  continue  at  peace  with 
Austriai  and  he  therefore  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria;  and  thus  the  affair  terminated.  In  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  emperor  Francis,  in  consequence  as  it  should  seem  of 
the  assumption  of  imperial  dignity  by  the  Frendh  consul,  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria- 
While  the  course  of  affairs  in  one  part  of  the  continent  took  a  direc- 
tion favourable  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  a  change  was  ope- 
rating in  another  quarter,  which  threatened  to  involve  her  in  extenaed 
hostilities.  Since  the  renewal  of  war,  Spain  had  maintained  an 
ostensible  neutrality,  while  she  continued  to  serve  as  the  secret  ally 
and  vassal  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  concluded  in 
1796,  she  had  covenanted  to  famish  a  stated  contingent  of  naval  and 
military  force  for  the  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which  the  French 
republic  might  think  proper  to  engage;  and  she  specifically  surren- 
dered any  right  or  pretension  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  origin,  or 
justice  of  that  war.  This  acknowledgment  of  unqualified  vassalage^ 
gave  Great  Britain  an  incontestible  right  to  declare  to  Spain,  that 
unless  she  renounced  the  treaty,  or  gave  assurances  that  she  would 
not  perform  the  obligations  of  it,  she  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
neutral  power.  For  prudential  reasons,  and  from  motives  of  forbear- 
ance. Great  Britain  abstained  from  exercising  the  right  in  its  full 
extent;,  and  in  consequence  of  assurances  of  a  pacific  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  she  did  not  insist  on  a  distinct 
and  formal  renunciation  of  the  treaty.  No  express  demand  of  suc- 
cour seems  to  have  been  made  by  France  until  July  1803;  and  on  the 
first  notification  of  the  war,  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, was  led  to  believe  that  his  catholic  majesty  did  not  think  him- 
self necessarily  bound  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  fVilfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso.  In 
the  month  of  October  a  convention  was  signed,  by  which  Spain  agreed 
to  pay  to  France  a  certain  sum  monthly  in  lieu,  of  naval  and  military 
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succours;  but  of  the  amount  of  that  sum  no  oificial  information  waft 
given.     The  British  ambassador  made  known  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment,  that  a  subsidy  as  large  as  that  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  engaged  to  pay  to  France,  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  forbear- 
ance, and  could  only  be  connived  at  as  a  temporary  expedient     He 
was  afterwards  instructed  to  protest  against  the  convention  as  a  violsr 
lion  of  neutrality,  and  a  justifiable  cause  of  war;  and  to  declare,  that 
if  persevered  in,  it  would  be  so  considered;  that  the  entrance  of  any 
French  troops  into  Spun  must  be  refused;  that  any  naval  preparation 
would  be  a  great  cause  of  jealousy,  and  any  attempt  to  give  naval 
assistance  to  France  would  be  an  immfediate  cause  of  war;  that  the 
Spanish  ports  must  remain  open  to  British  commerce;  and  that  British 
ships  must  have  equal  treatment  with  those  of  France.     He  was  also 
instructed,  if  any  French  troops  entered  Spain,  or  if  he  received  au- 
thentic information  of  any  naval  armaments  preparing  for  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  to  leave  Madrid,  and  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the 
British  naval  commanders,  that  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities 
without  the  delay  that  might  be  occasioned  by  a  reference  home. 
Considerable  discussions  had  taken  place  before  the  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  which  were  dated  2Lst  of  January,  1804;  and  Mr.  Frere 
declared  that  all  further  forbearance  on  the  part  of  England  must  de- 
pend on  the  cessation  of  naval  armaments,  and  a  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  prizes  in  the  Spanish  ports.     On  the  second  of  these  points  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  given,  and  orders  were  issued  accordingly; 
on  the  first,  a  reference  was  made  to  former  declarations;  but  to  a 
question  concerning  a  disclosure  of  the  treaty  by  France,  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  was  ever  given.     In  the  month  of  July,  the  Spanish 
government  gave  assurances  of  faithful  and  settled  neutrality,  and 
disavowed  any  orders  to  arm  in  their  ports;  but  in  the  subsequent 
month  it  was  ascertained  by  the  British  admiral  commanding '  the 
ships  off  Ferrol,  that  reinforcements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  arrived 
through  Spain  for  the  French  fleets  at  that  port  and  Toulon.    On  this 
intelligence,  Mr.  Frere  presented  two  notes  to  the  Spanish  ministers; 
but  no  answer  was  received  to  either  of  them.     Towards  the  end  of 
September,  it  was  discovered  that  very  considerable  armaments  were 
preparing  in  the  principal  porta  of  Spain;  that  three  first-rate  ships 
of  the  line  had  been  directed  to  sail  from  Cadiz,  and  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  arm  the  packets  as  in  time  of  war.     No  satisfactory 
explanations  were  given  to  the  inquiries  and  representations  grounded 
on  this  intelligence;  whilst,  under  cover  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
forbearance,  the  French  government  had  continued  to  receive  con- 
siderable remittances  of  treasure,  and  had  multiplied  the  facilities  of 
receiving  other  supplies.     Strong  measures  of  precaution  were  con> 
sequently  adopted,  and  in  particular  the  British  admiral  off  Ferrol 
was  instructed  to  prevent  any  Spanish  ships  of  war  from  quitting  that 
port,  or  any  additional  ships  of  war  from  entering  it.    At  the  same 
time,  orders  were  issued  to  all  admirals  and  commanders,  to  exercise 
a  scrupulous  and  indulgent  forbearance  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
avoid  by  all  means  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  their  object,  any 
act  of  violence  or  hostility.     Official  notice  was  given  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  of  these  precautions,  with  an  assurance  that  Great  Britain 
still  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
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Spain;  but  this  could  be  only  on  condition  that  she  abstsuned  from  all 
hostile  preparations,  and  made  a  full  and  explicit  disclosure  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  her  engagements  with  France,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  frequently  and  so  fruitlessly  demanded.  The  precautions  were 
deemed  indispensably  necessary  to  guard  against  the  augmentation  by 
Spain  of  her  means  of  naval  preparation  during  the  discussion,  and 
against  the  possible  consequences  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  expected 
American  treasure  in  the  Spanish  ports;  an  event  which  had  in  former 
times  beconfie  the  epoch  of  the  termination  of  discussions  and  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain.  She  had  bound 
herself  not  only  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  France,  but,  whenever  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  to  assist  that  power  with  all  her  forces; 
and  it  was  in  the  sole  option  of  Bonaparte  to  determine  at  what  period 
she  should  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  active  auxiliary  from  that  of 
a  tributary  vassal,  to  which  he  had  reduced  her  in  common  with  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Naples. 

The  year  1804  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very  important  achieve- 
ments, either  military  or  naval.  In  January,  the  English  settlement 
at  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken  by  a  small  French  force 
under  the  chevalier  Mah^.  On  the  7th  of  March,  captain  Dixon,  of 
his  majesty's  frigate  the  Inconstant,  with  a  store  ship  and  some  sloops 
under  his  command,  arrived  off  the  island,  send  suspecting  that  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  sent  his  Erst  lieutenant  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  Ad  that  officer  neither  returned  nor  made  the  preconcerted 
signal,  the  captain  commenced  hostilities  by  cutting  a  ship  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  stationing  his  small  force  in  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off 
all  succours  from  Senegal.  On  the  following  morning,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  town,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
English  colours  hoisted  over  the  French,  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
ceited  information  that  the  garrison  had  capitulated  to  the  officer 
sent  on  shore.  Thus,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  the  settlement 
was  recovered,  and  three  hundred  black  and  white  ti*oops  were  cap- 
tured. 

In  the  Indian  seas,  an  affair  took  place,  which  afforded  a  very 
gratifying  proof  of  British  spirit  and  intrepidity.  Admiral  Linois, 
who,  after  his  escape  from  Pondicherry,  had  plundered  the  settlement 
of  Bencoolen,  and  committed  many  depredations  on  the  company's 
trading  vessels  in  those  seas,  was  encouraged  by  his  uninterrupted 
successes,  to  cruise  near  the  straits  of  Malacca,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  homeward-bound  China  ships.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  fleet  of  fifteen  company's  ships  and  twelve  country  ships, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Dance,  who  being  senior,  acted  as 
commodore,  came  in  sight  of  this  hostile  squadron,  consisting  of  a 
line  of  battle  ship,  three  frigates  and  a  brig.  Captain  Dance  imme- 
diately made  signal  to  form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.  At  sunset 
the  enemy  were  close  up  in  the  rear,  and  the  country  ships  were  then 
placed  by  the  commodore  on  the  lee-bow,  for  better  protection.  On 
the  15th,  at  day-break,  the  enemy  were  three  miles  to  windward,  lying 
to;  both  fleets  now  hoisted  their  respective  colours,  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  captain  Dance,  not  wishing  to  wait  an  attack,  and  appre> 
hensive  that  his  rear  might  be  cut  off,  made  signal  to  tack,  bear  dotvn 
on  the  French  line,  and  engage  them  in  successiou.     In  prompt  and 
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exact  conformity  to  this  order,  the  company's  fleet  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy  under  a  press  of  sail.  Admiral  Linois  then  closed  his  line, 
and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  headmost  ships,  which  re^rved  theirs  for 
a  nearer  approach  $  but  before  the  first  three  could  get  into  action,  the 
enemy's  squadron  hauled  their  wind  and  stood  away  to  the  eastward 
under  all  the  sail  they  could  set.  At  two  the  commodore  made  the 
signal  fon  a  general  chase,  and  pursued  his  dismayed  antagonist  for 
two  hours.  He  then  continued  his  voyage  and  brought  his  fleet  safe 
to  England.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  having  put  to  flight  a  French 
admiral,  commanding  ships  of  war  superior  in  force  and  in  men,  and 
in  thus  preserving  from  capture  a  property  valued  at  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling,  he  participated  with  the  various  commanders  and  their 
brave  .crews,  the  munificent  rewards  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
received  the  well  merited  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  majesty's 
hands. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Surinam  capitulated 
to  a  force  sent  from  Barbadoes  imder  the  command  of  sir  Charles 
Green  and  commodore  Hood.  The  colony,  with  the  ships  of  war, 
artillery,  stores,  &c.,  was  given  up  to  his  majesty,  the  troops  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

Several  operations  were  undertaken  against  the  enemy's  armaments 
on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Holland;  but  they  generally  proved 
abortive.  On  the  16th  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  By  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  in  the  Antelope  frigate,  with  some  sloops  of  war,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  flotilla  from  Flushing  with  that  at  Ostend.  The 
failure  of  success  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  gun-boats.  Fifty*ntne 
sail  of  the  Flushing  division  reached  their  destined  port  in  safety, 
and  the  English  force,  after  the  falling  of  the  tide,  were  obliged  to 
haul  ofl*  into  deep  water,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  killed  and 
wounded*  In  August  an  attack  was  made  by  captain  Owen  on  the 
flotilla  anchored  in  the  road  of  Boulogne,  with  but  indifrei*eDt  success; 
and  those  of  captain  Oliver,  made  about  the  same  period  at  Havre, 
failed  of  their  object,  and  produced  no  other  result  than  some  damage 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  shells  in  the  town.  In  the  beginning 
of  October,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  had  assembled 
at  Boulogne,  that  the  alarm  of  invasion  became  universal  in  England; 
and  ministers  were  induced  to  sanction  a  project  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  destroying  the  whole  armament,  by  means  of  copper 
vessels  of  an  oblong  form,  filled  with  combustibles,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  explode  by  clock-work  in  a  given  time.  These  vessels,  called 
catamarans,  were  to  be  towed  and  fastened  under  the  bottoms  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats,  by  a  man  in  a  small  raft,  who  being  seated  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  might  possibly  elude  detection  in  a  dark  night. 
Fire-ships  of  various  constructions  were  also  to  co-operate  in  the 
attack.  The  experiment  was  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  lord 
Keith,  who  was  to  cover  the  smaller  force  with  his  powerful  squadron; 
and  the  appearance  of  about  1 50  sail  of  the  hostile  flotilla  in  the  outer 
road  of  Boulogne  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing 
an  enterprise  respecting  which  the  public  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited.  On  the  2d  of  October  lord  Keith  anchored  at  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  north  to  the  west  of  the  port«  and  the  requisite 
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preparations  were  made  for  commencing  the  attack  at  night  So 
strongly  were  ministers  interested  in  its  success^  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
aeverai  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  induced  to  witness  the 
scene  from  the  elevation  of  Walmer  castle.  At  a  quarter  past  nine 
the  first  detachment  of  fire-ships  was  launched^  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  advanced  force,  which  was  answered  by  a  tremendous  one 
from  the  hostile  batteries.  The  vessels  of  the  flotilla  opened  a  pasa^ 
age  for  them  as  they  approached,  and  so  completely  avoided  them^ 
that  they  passed  into  the  rear  of  the  line  without  doing  any  damage. 
At  half*past  ten  the  first  explosion  ship  blew  up,  producing  an  im- 
mense column  of  fire,  but  no  mischief  either  to  the  ships  or  the  batte- 
ries. A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  succeeded  no  better;  and  at 
length,  when  twelve  had  been  exploded,  the  engagement  ceased,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  and  the  English  smaller  vessels  drew  off  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  No  perceptible  destruction  had  been  effected, 
except  of  two  brig^  and  some  small  craft,  which  seemed  to  be  missing 
in  the  morning.  The  enemy  acknowledged  a  loss  of  twenty-five  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Thus  terminated,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
projectors  and  the  disappointment  of  the  public,  an  expedition  pre- 
pared at  grater  expense  than  the  merits  of  the  plan,  on  mature 
examination,  might  have  warranted. 

The  remonstrances  with  Spain  having  failed  to  rouse  that  devoted 
country  from  the  abject  state  of  vassalage  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced by  an  imbecile  and  corrupt  administration,  the  British  govern- 
ment issued  orders  for  the  detefition  of«^uch  Spanish  ships  of  war 
homeward  bound  as  contained  bullion  or  treasure.  Pursuant  to  these 
orders,  captain  Graham  Moore  was  detached  from  the  channel  fleet 
to  cruise  off*  Cadiz  with  the  Indefatigable  and  three  other  frigates. 
On  the  5th  of  October  he  fell  in  with  four  large  Spanish  frigates 
steering  for  that  port.  At  his  approach  they  formed  the  line  of  battle 
a-head$  and  held  on  their  course  without  regarding  his  summons  to 
shorten  sail,  which  he  gave  on  placing  each  of  his  ships  along-side 
one  of  theirs*  He  fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-poop  of  the  second, 
which  bore  a  rear  admiral's  flag,  and  this  had  the  desired  effect  of 
bringing  them  to  a  parley.  He  then  settt  an  officer  to  inform  the 
admiral  that  his  orders  were  to  detain  the  squadron  $  that  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  execute  them  without  bloodshed,  but  that  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  must  be  made  instandy.  An 
unsatisfactory  answer  having  been  returned,  a  close  battle  ensued,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  admiral's  second  a-stem.  Las  Mercedes, 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  other  Spanish  frigates 
struck  in  succession,  after  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
A  most  afllictiaig  calamity  attended  the  loss  of  the  Mercedes.  A 
gentleman  of  rank,  who  was  going  to  Spain  in  that  ship  with  his 
whole  family,  consisting  of  his  lady,  four  daughters,  and  five  sons, 
had  passed  with  one  of  the  latter  on  board  another  frigate,  before 
the  action  commenced;  and  they  had  there  the  horror  of  witnessing 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  in  an  instant  severed  from  them  their 
dearest  relatives,  and  deprived  them  of  a  fortune  which  had  been 
saved  during  twenty-five  years  of  service.  On  the  passage  to  England, 
captain  Moore  did  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  their  afflictiouf  and 
their  peculiar  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  British  government 
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were  not  disregarded.  The  cargoes  of  the  captured  vessels  were  of 
immense  value,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  rich  mer- 
chandise. The  seizure  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  declaration 
of  war;  and  it  should  have  been  effected  with  such  a  superiority  of 
force  as  would  have  precluded  all  hope  of  successful  lesistance. 

This  event  did  not  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Madrid. 
On  the  26th  of  October,  the  British  charg^  d'affaires  presented  to  the 
Spanish  minister  a  note,  in  which  three  conditions  were  insisted  on, 
as  preliminary  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister  from  Great  Britain 
to  settle  other  matters  which  remained  for  discussion*  He  demanded 
that  the  orders  given  at  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena,  should  be 
countermanded,  as  well  for  the  equ4pm«it  of  ships  of  war  in  those 
ports  as  for  their  removal  from  one  port  to  the  other;  that  the  arma- 
ment should  be  discontinued,  and  the  establishment  of  ships  of  war 
replaced  on  its  former  footing,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  that  a  full  disclosure  should 
be  made  of  the  existing  engagements  and  future  intentions  of  Spain 
with  respect  to  France.  From  the  above  period  until  the  3d  of  No- 
vember the  discussions  continued  with  little  variation  in  their  tenor, 
of  urgent  demands  of  satisfaction  on  one  side,  and  evasive  replies  on 
the  other.  The  British  charg^  d'affaires  left  Madrid  on  the  14th  of 
December,  his  catholic  majesty  having  declared  war  against  England 
on  the  13th.  During  the  whole  negotiation  no  mention  whatever  had 
been  made  of  the  detention  of  the  treasure-ships,  and  the  rupture  ulti- 
mately took  place  on  grounds  distinct  from,  and  totally  unconnected 
with  that  measure.  It  wafca  necessary  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  France  in  compelling  Spain  to  violate  conditions,  on  which, 
according  to  distinct  and  repeated  notice  from  England,  depended  the 
continuance  of  peace.  This  indeed  was  not  the  only  act  by  which  she 
testified  an  implicit  subserviency  to  the  will  of  her  ambitious  neigh- 
bour. When  Bonaparte  had  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  the 
Spanish  minister  protested  against  the  transfer  on  the  ground  that 
France  had  not  fulfilled  those  conditions  of  the  private  treaty  on  which 
she  was  to  receive  that  territory  from  Spain.  This  protest  was  se- 
conded by  preparations  for  resisting  by  force  of  arms  the  occupation 
of  it  by  the  Americans;  but  his  catholic  majesty  was  obliged  to  bow 
to  the  authoritative  interp>o8ition  of  Bonaparte,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
cession. 

France  had  now  at  her  disposal  the  fleets  of  her  tributary  ally,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  cope  on  less  unequal  terms  than  formerly  with 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  She  had  in  the  meantime  neglected  no 
means  for  the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  her  own  marine. 
By  a  convention,  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  she  obtained  from 
the  Ligurian  republic,  in  exchange  for  some  commercial  advantages 
of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  the  service  of  six  thousand  seamen  during 
the  war,  and  the  use  of  the  harbours,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards*  Thus 
the  port  of  Genoa  was  virtually  ceded  to  her,  under  an  engagement 
that  the  Ligurian  republic  should  at  its  own  expense  enlarge  the  basin 
for  the  reception  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  which  were  to  be  immediately 
constructed. 

The  rising  hostility  of  Russia  and  Sweden  increased  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  French  government  against  the  influence  of  Eng- 
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land  on  the  continent,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  frustrating  a  conspi- 
racy, they  committed  another  insult  on  the  rights  of  neutral  states. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  Sir  George  Rumbold,  the  English  charg6 
d'afiPaires  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was  seized  at  his  country 
house  near  Hamburg  by  a  party  of  French  troops,  who  had  crossed 
the  Elbe  for  the  purpose;  he  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  imprisoned  in 
the  temple,  and  released  only  on  signing  a  parole  not  to  return  to 
Hamburg,  or  reside  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  French  territo- 
ries. Concerning  this  outrage,  an  application  was  made  by  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin;  but  a  remonstrance 
from  that  quarter  had  already  been  made  with  success,  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  envoy.  After  in  vain  applying  for  the  restitution  of  his 
papers,  he  was  conveyed  to  Cherbourg,  and  sent  by  a  flag  of  truce  on 
board  the  Niobe  frigate,  which  carried  him  to  Portsmouth. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Bonaparte  received  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  French  republic  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony;  and  Dessalines,  the  neg^ 
chief  of  St  Domingo,  dignified  himself  by  assuming  the  title  of  empe- 
ror of  Hayti. 

In  India,  the  peace  which  had  crowned  the  successes  of  the  late 
glorious  campaign,  was  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  and  aggressions 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  an  adventurer,  who,  having  usurped  the 
dominions  of  his  brother,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  peishwa, 
laid  claim  to  possessions  which  would  have  ensured  to  him  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  Mahratta  empire.  After  a  fruitless  negotiation  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  withdraw  within  his  own  territories,  the 
governor-general  determined  to  chastise  his  arrogance  by  force  of 
arms.  The  troops  in  the  Deccan,  under  general  Wellesley,  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Chandore,  and  other  strong  places  which  he  held  in 
that  country,  while  the  commander-in-chief,  lord  Lake,  by  a  series  of 
skilful  and  rapid  movements,  compelled  his  cavalry  and  infantry  to 
risk  encounters,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  discomfiture.  On  the  1 3th 
of  November,  a  large  force  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
battalions,  occupying  a  strong  position  near  Deeg,  supported  by  a 
body  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  by  160  pieces  of  ordnance,  was  totally 
routed  by  general  Eraser,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  On  the 
1 7th,  after  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  march  with  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  lord  Lake  surprised  the  main  force  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Holkar  in  person,  near  the  city  of  Feruckabad,  and  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory,  capturing  the  whole  of  his  baggage  and 
destroying  great  numbers  of  his  troops,  while  the  chiefmn  himself 
escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  the  field.  This  splendid  success 
would  have  decided  the  contest,  had  not  the  unexpected  defection  of 
the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  in  violation  of  a  strict  alliance  with  the  British, 
enabled  the  fugitive  to  repair  his  desperate  fortunes. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  India. 
The  marquis  Wellesley  had  long  expressed  his  desire  to  return  to 
England,  and  was  now  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  mar- 
quis Comwaliis,  who  was  appointed  governor-general  on  the  24th  of 
December. 
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To  strengthen  the  hands  of  govermnent,  or  rather  to  diminish 
the  force  of  opposition,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  late  premier,  who  was  raised  to  the  peeragev  under  the 
title  of  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  introduced  into  the  cabinet  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  Lord  Mul* 
grave  succeeded  lord  Harrowby  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancaster.  Several  others  of  lord  Sidmouth's  friends  were  admit- 
ted into  thepriry  council. 

During  the  confidential  intercourse  which  ministers  were  now  car- 
rying on  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
overture  from  France,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  to  the 
king.  It  expressed  a  wish  for  peace,  and  deprecated  the  continuance 
of  hostilities,  as  tending  to  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  ^  Your  ma- 
jesty" said  Napoleon,  **  has  gained  more  within  ten  years,  both  in 
territory  kad  riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe.  Your  nation 
is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity^  what  can  it  hope  from  warP  To 
form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  on  the  continentr  The  continent 
will  remain  tranquil^  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance 
and  continental  greatness  of  France.— To  renew  intestine  troubles? 
The  times  are  no  longer  the  same. — To  destroy  our  finances?  Finan- 
ces founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can  never  be  destroyed^— 
To  take  from  France  her  colonies?  The  colonies  are  to  France  only 
a  secondary  object;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already  possess  more 
than  you  know  how  to  preserve?— If  your  majesty  would  but  reflect^ 
you  must  perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  pre- 
sumable result  to  yourself.  Alas!  what  a  melancholy  prospect,  to 
cause  two  nations  to  fight,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting;  The  world 
is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it:  and  reason  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of  reconciling  every  thing, 
when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on  both  sides."  This  general 
avowal  of  a  pacific  disposition  was  unaccompanied  by  any  proposal  of 
terms:  it  evinced  no  change  in  the  determination  recently  announced 
to  the  legislative  body,  that  France  would  never  accept  any  other 
conditions  than  those  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  it  contained  no 
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renunciation  of  those  schemes  of  ag^grandizement,  of  which  the  mani- 
fest object  was,  to  ruin  the  interests,  and  destroy  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  continent.  The  reply  to  this  overture,  which 
was  given  in  a  note  from  lord  Mulgrave  to  M.  Talleyrand,  announced, 
that  the  king  was  most  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity, to  procure  again  for  his  subjects  the  advantages  of  a  peace  which 
might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  permanent  security  and  essential 
interests  of  his  dominions.  But  as  this  end  could  be  attained  only  by 
arrangements  for  the  future  security  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  give  a  more  particular  answer  to  the  overture, 
until  he  had  communicated  with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  confidential  relations,  and  in  particular  with 
the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  15th  of  January,  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  this  correspondence  formed  a  pro- 
minent topic:  and  strong  animadversions  were  made 'on  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  the  continent,  as  evincing  a  determination  to  violate 
every  principle  of  public  law  or  civilized  usage  which  impeded  the 
career  of  its  ruler  towards  an  uncontrolled  predominance,  if  not  to 
universal  dominion.     After  the  usual  addresses  had  been  voted,  the 
'general  course  of  business  was  resumed,  and  one  of  the  first  measures 
adopted  was  a  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  eorpuM  act 
in  Ireluid.     An  animated  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  and  it  ended  in  the  passing  of  addresses  applauding 
the  conduct  of  government  in  that  transaction.   A  bill  for  the  abolitioa 
of  the  slave  trade  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons  by  seventy- 
^ven  votes  against  seventy.     In  the  budget,  which  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  February,  the  minister  stated  the  joint  charge  ofaupplies  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  forty-four  millions  and  a  haUL     A  loan 
was  negotiated  of  twenty  millions  for  England  and  two  and  a  half  for 
Ireland;  several  new  war-taxes  were  imposed;  an  augmentatioti  of  one- 
fourth  was  laid  on  the  property-tax:  aiKl  an  increase  of  one-half  in  the 
duty  on  salt  was  proposed;  but  being  strongly  objected  to,  it  was 
modified  by  an  exemption  in  favour  of  the  fisheries.     Petitions  were 
presented  to  both  houses  from  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  P^^J- 
ing  relief  from  civil  disabilities;  they  gave  rise  to  very  interesting 
discussions,  but  the  minister  declared  that  existing  circumstances 
were  unfavourable  to  the  claims  preferred  in  them,  and  they  were  re- 
jected by  considerable  majorities.     On  the  19th  of  June,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  royal  message  relative  to  negotiations  pending  with  sonic 
of  the  continental  powers,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  millions  and  a 
half  was  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  such  en- 
gagements, and  to  take  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  affairs 
might  demand.     Parliament,  on  the  12th  of  July,  was  prorogued  by 
commission. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  proceedings  were  instituted  against  a 
member  of  administration,  which  for  a  long  time  very  strongly  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  the  public.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
pursuant  to  a  former  notice,  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  commons  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry.  In  1785«  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  viscount  Melville, 
was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  he  supported  an  act  for  regulating  that 
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oMce.  By  an  order  of  council  the  salary  attached  to  it  was  raised 
from  2000L  to  40001.  per  annum,  and  this  advance  was  to  be  in  lieu 
of  all  profits,  fees,  and  emoluments  which  the  treasurer  might  before 
have  derived  from  the  public  money  in  his  hands.  Although  the  act 
was  passed  in  July,  it  was  not  until  the  following  January  that  the 
balances  were  paid  into  the  bank  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  act, 
and  this  delay  in  the  transfer  was  ascribed  to  motives  of  private  inte* 
rest.  The  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Whitbread  against  lord  Melville 
were  claj^ed  under  three  heads;  first,  his  having  applied  the  money 
of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the  naval  department,  in  ex- 
press contempt  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  in  gross  violation  of  his 
duty;  second,  his  connivance  in  a  system  of  peculation  pursued  by  an 
individual  for  whose  conduct  in  the  use  of  the  public  money  he  was 
deeply  responsible;  and  third,  his  participation  in  that  system.  Mr. 
Whitbread  observed,  that  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  had 
discovered  deficiencies,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  treasurer's  de- 
partment, amounting  to  674,000L  a  year.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  call  lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Alexander  Trotter,  the  navy  paymaster 
at  the  above  period,  before  them.  Lord  Melville  could  not  answer^ 
because  he  had  destroyed  the  documents:  and  Mr.  Trotter  could  only 
answer  that  some  advances  had  been  made  to  other  departments,  the 
amount  of  which  he  could  not  tell.  Mr.  Trotter,  it  appeared,  had 
opened  five  different  accounts;  his  own  account,  his  account  as  pay- 
master of  the  navy,  his  broker's  account,  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Jel- 
lico,  the  deputy-master.  When  asked  for  what  they  were  intended, 
he  had  the  assurance  to  tell  the  commissioners  that  they  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  his  private  affairs.  He  was  also  found  to  have  bought 
largely  in  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again  to  advantage,  and 
lord  Melville,  to  whom  the  official  responsibility  attached,  was  never 
known  to  interfere,  although  the  speculations,  if  unlucky,  might  have 
occasioned  an  enormous  loss  of  public  money.  No  explanation  rela- 
tive to  these  transactions  could  be  obtained  from  the  broker,  Mark 
Sprot,  who  had  been  counselled  by  his  legal  adviser  to  maintain  a 
religious  silence*  After  contrasting  the  reserve  of  the  ex-treasurer 
with  the  open  disavowal  made  by  his  successors  of  any  emolument 
from  the  application  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them,  Mr.  Whitbread 
proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  which  he  had  developed.  Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  which  could  imply  that 
any  mischief  had  arisen  to  the  public  from  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion, or  that  the  delay  of  even  a  single  day  had  occurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  of  the  demands  of  the  seamen.  He  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  report  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee; 
but  afterwards  withdrew  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  moved 
the  previous  question.  On  a  division,  there  appeared  216  votes  for, 
and  216  against  Mr.  Whitbnead's  motion,  and  the  speaker  gave  the 
casting  vote  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  proposed  an  address 
to  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of  lord  Melville  from  his  presence 
and  councils  for  ever;  but  the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until 
the  following  Wednesday,  and  the  house  was  then  informed  that  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had  resigned  his  office,  and  that  Mr.  Trot- 
ter had  been  dismissed  from  his  post  of  paymaster  of  the  navy.    A 
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debate  ensued  respecting  another  address  to  the  throng,  and  it  was  at 
length  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  former  night 
should  be  laid  before  his  majesty  by  the  whole  house.  On  the  1 1th 
of  June,  previously  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  an  impeachment, 
lord  Melville  obtained  permission  to  address  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  money  entrusted  to  him  had  been  occasionally  appropriated 
to  other  public  purposes;  but  he  solemnly  denied  having  derived  any 
private  benefit  from  it,  or  having  in  any  degree  participated  in  the 
profits  made  by  Mr.  Trotter;  he  at  the  same  time  confessed  that  he 
had  applied  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in  a  way,  which,  copsistently  with 
private  honour  and  public  duty,  he  never  could  and  never  would  re- 
veaL  Having  concluded  his  address,  he  immediately  withdrew.  Mr. 
Whitbread's  motion  for  an  impeachment  was  in  the  first  instance 
negatived,  and  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Bond,  for  a  criminal 
prosecution,  was  adopted;  but  on  the  25th  Mr.  Leycester moved  that 
the  house  should  pursue  the  former  course.  Accordingly  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  went  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  on  the  following  day,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  commoners,  and  impeached  Henry 
viscount  Melville  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A  bill  was  after- 
wards passed,  for  indemnifying  Mr.  Trotter  and  others,  giving  evi- 
dence in  the  case. 

At  a  period  when  France  had  obtained  a  great  accession  of  mari- 
time force,  and  when  the  hope  of  a  continental  alliance  rested  chiefly 
on  the  successful  exertions  of  Great  Britain  by  sea,  Mr.  Pitt  severely 
felt  the  loss  of  a  colleague  who  had  so  wisely  and  vigorously  directed 
V^e  naval  administration  of  the  country.  His  chagrin  might  be  in 
some  degree  augmented  by  the  secession  of  lord  Sidmouth  and  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  resigned  their  respective  offices  on  the 
10th  of  July,  and  were  succeeded  in  them  by  earl  Camden  and  lord 
Harrowby.  On  the  resignation  of  lord  Melville  the  afisurs  of  the  ad- 
miralty had  been  entrusted  to  sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old  and 
experienced  ofiicer  in  the  civil  department  of  the  navy,  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  lord  Barham.  He  pursued 
without  deviation  the  salutary  measures  of  his  predecessor  for  restoring 
the  fleet  to  that  state  of  efficiency  which  might  enable  it  to  cope  with 
and  vanquish  the  united  navies  of  France  and  Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  enemy  indicated  a  determination 
to  realize  the  haughty  menace  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  ocean  was  no 
more  to  belong  to  England.  Early  in  the  year  a  squadron  of  six  sail 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  more  than 
two  years  in  Rochefort,  found  means  to  elude  the  British  force  sta- 
tioned off  that  port,  and  put  to  sea.  On  the  1 5  th  of  March,  the  Toulon 
fleet,  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  admiral  Villeneuve,  quitted  the 
harbour  without  being  perceived  by  the  squadron  under  lord  Nelson, 
who,  preferring  active  warfare  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  was  then  cruis- 
ing at  some  distance,  in  the  hope  of  inviting  the  enemy  to  an  open 
engagement.  Apprehending  another  attempt  upon  Egypt,  lord  Nel- 
son proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  not  finding  them  there,  pursued  his 
search  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  finally  taking  his  station  in  the 
Sicilian  seas.  Villeneuve,  a  few  days  after  his  departure  from  Tou- 
lon, encountered  a  violent  storm,  in  which  his  fleet  suffered  so  mucli 
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that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  port  to  refit.  The  Rochefort 
squadron  had  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  a  descent  on 
the  island  of  Dominica,  which  was  ably  resisted  by  general  Prevost| 
the  governor;  and  the  hostile  force  re-embarked,  after  exacting  a  con* 
tribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  Roseau,  and  setting  fire  to  the  town. 
The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  and 
there  levied  a  contribution  of  18,000iL  sterling,  burnt  some  merchant- 
men, and  again  put  to  sea.  On  the  arrival  ofadmiral  Cochrane,  with 
six  sail  of  the  line,  it  sailed  precipitately  for  France,  and  arrived  in 
safety,  having  escaped  the  different  English  fleets  then  at  sea,  and 
some  detachments  which  were  cruizing  expressly  to  cut  off  its  retreat. 

The  alarm  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  West  Indies  had  scarcely  subsided  when  intelligence  waa 
received  that  the  Toulon  fleet  was  again  at  sea.  Villeneuve  sailed  on 
the  30th  of  March  to  Carthagena,  with  the  intention  of  strengthening 
himself  by  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  that  port,  but 
not  finding  them  ready  for  sea,  he  pursued  his  course  unmolested  to 
Cadiz,  and  there  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  one  French  and  six 
Spanish  men  of  war.  Sir  John  Orde,  who  blockaded  that  port  with 
a  squadron  of  five  ships,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  succeeded 
in  joining  the  fleet  off  Brest  under  lord  Gardner.  Villeneuve  directly 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  with  an  accumulated  armament  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  carrying  a  force  of  10,000  veteran  soldiers, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  equipment,  besides  their  full  complement  of  sea- 
men. 

Meantime  lord  Nelson  was  cruizing  in  the  Mediterranean!  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  April  that  he  received  information  of  the 
departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  that  sea.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Tetuan 
on  the  Barbary  coast.  From  various  accounts  which  reached  him  on 
that  station,  he  concluded  that  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy  was 
destined  for  the  Wes.t  Indies;  and  thither  he  determioed  to  proceed, 
though  his  fleet  consisted  of  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  which  had  been 
cruizing  for  more  than  two  years.  He  could  expect  no  reinforce- 
ments from  the  blockading  squadron  off  Brest^  since  the  enemy's  fleet 
of  seventeen  sail  in  that  port  had  made  a  demonstration  of  putting  to 
sea,  but  had  returned  without  risking  an  engagement,  satisfied  with 
having  thus  distracted  the  attention  of  the  British.  He  arrived  off 
Barbsidoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  there  learned  that  the  combined 
fleet  under  Villeneuve  had  reached  Martinique  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore, and,  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  ou  the  Diamond  rock  by  a 
force  sent  for  the  purpose,  had  remained  inactive  during  that  interval. 
This  inertness  was  ascribed  partly  to  the  sickly  state  of  the  men  on 
board  and  partly  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  admirals.  Hearing  that  Gravina,  after  separating  his  fleet 
from  that  of  his  colleague,  had  sailed  on  a  secret  expedition,  lord 
Nelson  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  and  finding  no  enemy  there,  steered 
for  the  island  of  Grenada,  which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  June.  He 
there  learned  tliat  the  hostile  armaments,  again  acting  in  conjunction, 
had  sailed  that  very  morning  from  Martinique,  and  had  taken  a  course 
to  the  northward.  Proceeding  to  Antigua,  which  he  apprehended 
would  be  the  point  of  attack,  he  received  accounts  to  which  at  first  he 
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could  scarcely  give  credit,  that  the  enemy,  dismayed  at  his  arrival, 
and  profiting  by  the  delay  in  his  pursuit,  arising  from  uncertain  in- 
formation, had  betaken  themselves  to  a  dastardly  flight,  and  were  then 
in  full  sail  for  Europe.  Taking  with  him  the  Spartiate  ship  of  the 
line,  which  had  joined  him  on  this  station,  the  hero  pursued  the  fugi- 
tive fleets  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  arrived  off 
Cadiz.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  not  arrived  at  that  port^  he  bailed 
for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  subsequently  traversed  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
but  without  meeting  his  antagonists.  He  then  directed  his  course  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland  $  and  -being  again  disappointed  he  re- 
solved on  returning  to  England,  after  despatching  nine  ships  of  the 
line  to  reinforce  lord  Gardner  off  Brest,  in  which  port  he  judged  it 
possible  that  the  hostile  fleets  might  attempt  to  take  refuge. 

Villenenve  with  his  fleet,  now  augmented  to  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
French  and  Spanish,  fell  in  with  the  English  squadron  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail,  under  sir  Robert  Calder,  which  was  cruizing  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  This  encounter  took  place  on  the  22d  of  July,  three  days 
after  lord  Nelson  reached  Gibraltar,  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies.  Sir  Robert  Calder  attacked  the  enemy  and  took  two  ships, 
but  from  the  foggy  state  of  the  weather  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  squadron  and  cover  them.  On  the  following  day  Ville- 
neuve  repeatedly  bore  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  as  often  hauled  his 
wind,  on  perceiving  no  disposition  to  renew  the  engagement.  On  the 
24th  he  bore  "away  to  the  south-eastward  under  easy  sail.  This  result 
greatly  disappointed  the  public,  and  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  so  loud  and  general,  that  the  British  admiral  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  demanded  a  court-martial.  He  was  reprimanded,  not  for 
fear  or  cowardice,  but  for  an  error  in  judgment  in  not  having  done 
his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  engage.  The  nostile  fleets  having  reached  Ferrol  in 
safety,  and  there  augmented  their  force  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  and  entered  that  port  on  the  27th  of  August, 
the  small  squadron  under  admiral  Collingwood  not  offering  any  oppo- 
sition$  which  indeed  would  have  been  equally  rash  and  ineffectual 
against  so  overwhelmipg  a  forpe. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  his  arrival  in  London,^  was  received  with  those 
honours  which  he  had  so  justly  merited  by  his  intrepid  exertions,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to 
cope  with  those  of  the  enemy  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  to  which 
they  might  be  destined.  He  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory, 
at  Portsmouth,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  and  put  to  sea  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  waiting  for  five  ships  of  the  line  which  were  pre- 
paring to  sail  with  him.  Having  taken  the  command  of  the  fleet 
under  admiral  Collingwood,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  resumed  his 
former  tactics,  and,  instead  of  blockading  the  port  of  Cadiz,  stationed 
his  main  force  near  cape  St  Mary's,  and  established  a  line  of  frigates 
to^  observe  and  communicate  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
middle  of  October,  on  being 'up'pmed  that  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
sail  of  the  line  would  speedily  join  him  from  England,  he  detached 
admiral  Louis,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  on  a  p&rticular  service,  and 
this  bold  manoeuvre  was  performed  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  it  had 
the  desired  cfifect  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea.     On  the  21st 
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of  October,  the  combined  fleets,  consisting  of  eighteen  French  and 
fifteen  Spanish  ships,  were  descried  6ff  cape  Trafalgar,  sailing  toward 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  English  fleet,  which  had  received  the 
expected  reinforcement,  and  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
bore  up  in  two  columns  as*  they  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing,  con- 
formably to  instructions  issued  by  the  admiral  in  contemplation  of  an 
engagement.  In  these  instructions  he  directed  the  captains  to  look 
to  their  particular  line  as  their  rallying  point,  ^^but  if  the  signals 
should  not  be  clearly  understood,  no  captain  could  do  very  wrong  if 
he  should  place  his  ship  alongside  one  of  the  enemy/*  Lord  Nelson, 
who  headed  the  weather  column,  was  to  attack  the  hostile  line  near 
the  centre,  while  admiral  CoUingwood,  who  conducted  the  leeward 
column,  was  to  break  it  if  possible  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
extreme  rear,  and  thus,  it  was  hoped,  the  victory  would  be  decided 
ere  the  van  could  be  brought  to  succour  the  ships  engaged.  The  last 
telegraphic  signal  issued  by  the  g^at  commander  on  going  into  ac- 
tion was  '*  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Villeneuve,  believing  that  the  English  fleet  consisted  of  only  twenty- 
one  sail,  originally  intended  to  attack  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
vessels,  while  twelve  of  his  select  ships,  acting  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
were  to  bear  down  and  double  upon  the  British  line  after  the  action 
had  commenced.  On  perceiving,  however,  the  real  force  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  he  arranged  his  ships  in  one  line,  forming  a  cres- 
cent convex  to  leeward.  The  conflict  began  about  noon,  when  admiral 
CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  gallantly  entered  into  action 
about  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  enemy's  rear,  leaving  his  van  unoccu- 
pied: the  succeeding  ships  broke  through  in  all  parts  a-stern  of  their 
leaders,  and  engaged  their  antagonists  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 
Lord  Nelson,  on  board  the  Victory,  directed  his  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's line  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ships  in  the  van^  but  finding 
it  so  close,  that  there  was  not  room  to  pass,  he  ordered  his  ship  to  be 
run  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  opposed  to  him;  his  second,  the 
Temeraire,  engaged  the  next  ship  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  the  others 
singled  out  their  adversaries  in  succession  according  to  the  order  of 
battle.  During  nearly  four  hours  the  conflict  was  tremendous,  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  commander-in-chief  had 
commenced  the  onset.  The  guns  of  his  ship  repeatedly  set  fire  to 
the  Redoubtable,  and  the  British  seamen  were  employed  at  intervals 
during  the  heat  of  the  fight  in  throwing  buckets  of  water  on  the 
spreading  flames,  which  might- else  have  involved  both  ships  in  de- 
struction. About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Spanish  admiral,  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  joining  the  frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  for 
Cadiz;  ten  minutes  afterwards,  five  of  the  headmost  ships  of  the  ene- 
my's van,  under  admiral  Dumanoir,  tacked,  and  stood  to  windward 
of  the  British  line;  the  stemmost  was  taken,  but  the  others  escaped. 
The  heroic  exertions  of  the  British  were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  commander-in-chief  Villeneuve 
and  two  Spanish  admirals.  The  tempestuous  weather  which  came 
on  after  the  action  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy  most  of  these 
prizes,  and  only  four  were  carried  into  Gibraltar.  The  fugitive  ships 
under  Dumanoir  were  captured  off'  Ferrol,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard  Strachan. 
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The  loss  of  the  victors  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  estimated  at 
1587  men  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  national  regrets  on  the  efiksion 
of  so  much  brave  blood  were  absorbed  in  the  greater  sorrow  caused 
by  the  fall  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  mortally  wounded  by 
a  musket-shot  from  the  ship  with  which  he  was  closely  engaged*  He 
survived  the  battle  about  two  hoursi  and  the' pain  of  his  last  moments 
was  soothed  by  the  glad  tiding  that  the  hostile  flags  were  striking 
around  him;  when,  after  breathing  his  thanks  to  heaven  for  being 
enabled  once  more  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  expired  without 
a  groan.  Thus  died  the  valiant  Lord  Nelson,  after  a  victory  which 
utterly  blasted  the  hopes  of  Bonaparte  for  the  subjugation  and  ruin 
of  Englaad. 

It  is  painful  to  record,  after  this  splendid  achievement,  the  failure 
of  a  coalition  against  the  predatory  domination  of  the  French  armies 
on  the  continent.  A  treaty  of  concert  was  concluded  at  St  Peters- 
burg on  the  11th  of  April,  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  by  which  they  agreed  to  employ  the  most  prompt 
and  efficacious  means  to  form  a  geaieral  league  of  the  states  of  Europe; 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  to  collect  together  a  force, 
which,  independently  of  the  succours  furnished  by  Great  Britain, 
might  amount  to  500,000  men.  The  objects  proposed  to  be  effected 
by  this  league  were,  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
republics  of  Holland  and  Switzerland;  the  re-establishment  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont  with  as  large  an  accession  of  territory 
as  circumstances  would  permit:  the  future  security  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples;  the  evacuation  of  Italy  and  Elba  by  the  French  forces; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Europe  which  might 
effectually  guarantee  the  security  and  independence  of  the  different 
states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future  usurpations.  His 
Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  contribute  to  the  common  efforts  by 
employing  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  by  furnishing 
vessels  for  the  transport  of  troops^  and  to  assist  the  different  powers 
by  subsidies,  which  should  correspond  with  the  amount  of  their  re- 
spective forces  so'  emj^oyed.  It  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  league,  no  peace  should  be  made  with  France  but  with 
the  common  consent  of  all  the  confederated  powers.  Sweden  and 
Austria  manifested  a  disposition  to  become  members  of  this  alliance, 
provided  its  objects  could  not  be  attained  by  pacific  measures;-  and 
conformably  to  this  condition  a  Russian  envoy,  baron  NovosiltxoC 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Paris. 

It  was  in  contemplation  of  such  a  confederacy,  that  the  British 
parliament,  toward  the  dose  of  the  session,  had  placed  the  sum  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  if  it  were  meant  to  engage  the  co- 
operation of  Russia,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  that  power  could 
do  nothing  without  the  assistance  ol  Prussia  and  of  Austria;  and  of 
either  of  these,  he  saw  no  hope  whatever.  As  to  Prussia,  he  thought 
that  there  was  reason  rather  for  fear  than  for  hope;  and  if  Austria 
were  to  move,  the  experience  of  the  past  afforded  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  she  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  enemy 
might  dictate.  If  she  chose  the  alternative  of  holding  out  to  the  last, 
there  would  be  danger  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  second  power  in 
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Europe;  and  if  she  chose  the  more  probable  aitemative,  of  treating 
for  peace^  we  shonld  then  be  driven,  after  all  our  efforts  and  expense, 
either  to  make  a  separate  peace,  or  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war.  If 
a  well-connected  alliance  could  be  formed  with  Russia,  Austria,  Prus- 
tta,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it  would  afford  hopes  that  we 
might  obtain  reasonable  terms  of  peacei  but  in  any  other  sort  of 
alliance,  he  could  see  no  hope  whatever.  His  opinion  was,  that  in- 
stead of  declining  to  treat,  we  should  have  offered  to  France  reason- 
able terms  of  peace.  If  they  were  accepted,  a  great  object  would  be 
gained;  and  if  rejected,  the  more  reasonable  they  were,  the  more 
would  the. rejection  tend  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

These  apprehensions  were  but  too  fullv  justified  by  the  event 
Actuated  by  jeidousy  of  Austria,  by  fear  of  France,  and  perhaps  by 
the  hope  of  becoming  arbiter  in  the  contest,  the  court  of  Berlin  pur- 
sued a  course  of  policy  alike  injurious  to  its  own  interests,  and  to  the 
cause  of  independence  on  the  continent.  The  other  powers,  calcu- 
lating on  its  eventual  co-operation,  precipitately  availed  themselves 
of  a  pretext,  which  was  soon  afforded,  for  making  warlike  demon- 
strations. Bonaparte,  having  crowned  himself  king  of  Italy,  at 
Milan,  annexed  Genoa  to  France.  On  the  intelligence  of  this  act, 
the  Russian  envoy,  then  at  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  was  recalled; 
and  the  formal  accession  of  Austria  to  the  league  was  declared  in  a 
treaty,  signed  on  the  9th  of  August,  at  St.  Petersburg.  About  the 
same  period,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  addressed  a  note  to 
M.  Talleyrand,  expressing  the  anxious  desire  of  his  court,  to  concur 
with  the  courts  of  London  and  St  Petersburg  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  a  general  pacification,  at  the  time  when  the  overtures  from 
Russia  were  broken  off  by  the  recent  changes  in  Italy,  and  professing 
its  readiness  to  assist  in  the  renewal  of  conciliatory  measures.  M. 
Talleyrand  replied,  that  neither  England  nor  Russia  could  act  effi- 
ciently against  France,  without  the  co-operation  of  Austria  or  Prussia^ 
that  the  latter  power  was  the  steady  ally  of  France,  while  Austria  was 
engaged  in  extensive  military  preparations,  which  were  evidently  the 
result  of  a  concerted  plan.  He  demanded  a  discontinuance  of  these 
preparations,  a  reduction  of  her  nilitary  force  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment, and  a  declaration  to  Englaad,  of  her  unshaken  determination  to 
preserve  an  exact  neutrality. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  an  official  declaration  was  made  at  Vienna, 
by  the  Russian  ambassador,  aniDuncing  the  acquiescence  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  in  the  renewal  of  negotiations  for  peace;  and  adding 
that  he  had,  as  a  measure  of  pr«caution,  caused  two  armies  of  50,000 
men  each  to  march  to  the  Danube,  which  be  should  recall  as  soon  as 
the  desired  security  of  the  European  states  should  be  obtained.  A 
second  note  was  transmitted  from  Vienna  to  the  French  government, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  repmting  the  pacific  intentions  already 
avowed,  and  complaining  of  the  gross  violation,  which  Bonaparte  had 
conmiitted  on  the  treaty  of  Luneville:  it  also  alluded  to  recent  aggres- 
sions, and  particularly,  to  an  encampment  of  30,000  men  on  the  plain 
of  Marengo,  and  another  of  40,000  on  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol  and  the 
Venetian  provinces.  These  acts  imposed  on  the  emperor  of  Austria 
the*  necessity  of  arming;  not  with  hostile  views,  but  to  ensure,  in 
conjunction  with  Russia,  the  general  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
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continent.  During  the  recriminatory  correspondence  which  ensued, 
Bonaparte  unremittingly  continued  his  preparations  for  offensive 
warfare.  He  issued  a  decree  for  recruiting  the  armies  by  a  conscrip- 
tion of  60,000  men$  he  broke  up  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  caused 
the  force  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England  to  hasten  by  forced 
marches  to  the  frontier  of  Germany^  he  ordered  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  in  Holland  and  Hanover,  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction* 
with  equal  celerity,  and  by  the  most  direct  routes;  and  sent  strong 
reinforcements  into  Italy.  These  movements  were  professedly  de- 
sigpied  to  succour  his  ally,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Austrian  s 
had  summoned  to  join  them  with  his  troops,  enforcing  their  demand 
by  occupying  his  territories,  where  they  made  severe  exactions.  The 
elector  retired  from  Munich  to  Wurtzburg,  and  his  forces  retreated 
into  Franconia.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Bonaparte  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  caused  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  for 
raising  80^000  additional  conscripts.  Having  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Kehl,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  marshals  Bemadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust,  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Lannes,  and  by  a  aeries  of  bold  and  rapid  movements,  he  placed  this 
great  force  between  Vienna  and  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian army  under  general  Mack.  That  army,  consisting  of  nearly 
90,000  men,  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  was  beaten  in 
detail,  and  reduced  to  30,000,  who,  with  their  commander,  were 
blocked  up  in  Ulm.  On  the  17th  of  October,  Mack  agreed  to  sur- 
render^  stipulating,  however,  that  the  capitulation  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  before  noon,  on  the  25th;  and  that  if  an  Austrian  or 
Russian  army  should  arrive,  in  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  blockade, 
at  midnight  on  that  date,  the  garrison  should  b^  released  from  its 
engagements.  Impatient  at  the  delay  consequent  on  this  proviso, 
Bonaparte,  on  th^  19th,  invited  M&ck  to  an  interview;  the  result  of 
which  was,  the  surrender  of  the  army  on  the  20th,  with  the  mere 
condition,  that  Ney,  with  his  division,  consisting  of  twelve  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  should  not  advance  beyond  ten 
leagues  from  Ulm  and  its  environs,  before  the  25th,  at  midnight,  the 
day  fixed  by  the  former  capitulation.  The  whole  of  the  Austrian 
troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sarrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  with  all  their  artillery  and  magazines* 

This  disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign  blighted  the  hopes  which 
the  allies  had  begun  to  form,  of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Frede- 
rick William  had  been  provoked  to  some  show  of  indignation  by  the 
march  of  French  troops  through  pari  of  his  territory  without  asking 
permission,  and  was  disposed  to  resent  the  insult;  but  on  learning  the 
fate  of  Mack's  army,  he  rel£4>sed  into  passive  neutrality.  Bonaparte, 
secure  from  molestation  from  that  potentate,  directed  his  march  on 
the  Austrian  capital.  To  protect  hii  fianks  and  rear  he  caused  the 
division  under  MorUer,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  watch  thv^ 
motions  of  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  under  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
His  right  was  protected  by  Ney,  whuo  ascended  the  Lech  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Tyrol,  and  opposed  the  corps  stationed  in  that  country 
under  the  archduke  John.  His  communication  with  France  was  sc- 
cured  by  a  strong  force  under  Augereau,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  occupied  the  parts  of  Suabia  contiguous  to  the  lake  of  Constance. 
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The  army  directly  opposed  to  him,  when  reinforced  by  the  first  column 
of  the  Russians,  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand  men.  Unable  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  it  retreated  step  by  step,  on  Vienna. 
Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Brannan  oA 
the  30th  of  October,  and  in  the  following  week  he  transferred  them 
to  Lintz.  Here  he  received  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  his  allies,  for  an  armistice  of  a  few  weeks  as  a  prelimir 
nary  for  a  negotiation  towards  a  general  peace.  In  the  conditions  on 
which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  this  oiFer,  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  He  demanded  that  the  Austrian  monarch 
should  cause  the  allied  troops  to  return  home;  that  the  Hungarian 
levy  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  dutchy  of  Venice  and  the  Tyrol 
should  be  occupied  by  the  French  army.  On  the  departure  of  the 
envoy  bearing  this  answer  he  continued  his  operations. 

The  emperor  Francis,  perceiving  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
capital,  retired,  with  his  court,  to  Brunn,  in  Moravia;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  fled  into  Hungary.  The  French  occupied  Vienna 
on  the  1 3th,  and  found  there  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores 
and  ammunition,  together  with  a  numerous  artillery.  From  the  mus- 
kets in  the  arsenal  Bonaparte  ordered  fifteen  thousand  to  be  presented 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  and  also  restored  to  him  the  artillery  taken 
on  former  occasions  from  the  electorate-  Great  requisitions  of  wine 
and  clothing  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies. 

On  the  14th,  Bonaparte,  who,  after  his  entry  into  the  capital  had 
retired  thence  to  the  imperial  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  received  a  depu- 
tation of  the  citizens,  and  told  them  that  they  might  assure  the  people 
of  Vienna  of  his  protection.  He  passed  through  the  city  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  join  the  main  army  in  Moravia,  which  was  advancing 
in  such  rapidity  that  the  Austrian  court  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  Brunn  to  Olmutz.  The  Russians,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Krems,  were  retiring  through  that  country  to  unite  with  the  forces 
under  the  command  ofthe  emperor.  After  suffering  severely  in  two 
spirited  actions  at  HoUbrunn  and  Guntersdorf,  their  army  retreated 
through  Znaim  to  Brunn,  which  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  on 
the  18th,  leaving  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  provisions: 
Bonaparte  established  his  head-quarters  there  on  the  20th,  and  his 
main  army  took  up  a  position  at  Withau,  in  face  of  the  Austro-Rus- 
sian  army  posted  on  the  plains  of  Olmutz. 

Meanwhile  the  archduke  Charles,  who,  at  the  head  of  seventy-five 
thousand  men  on  the  Adige,  was  opposed  to  a  French  army  of  ninety 
'thousand  under  Massena,  determined,  after  a  severe  but  unsuccessful 
conflict,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  The  archduke  John, 
severely  pressed  in  the  Tyrol,  adopted  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
encountering  many  difliculties,  the  two  brothers  effected  a  junction  at 
Laybach  in  Camiola.  Massena,  who  had  advanced  closely  in  pursuit, 
took  up  positions  with  the  view  of  occupying  their  attention,  and 
established  a  communication  with  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Marmont, 
who,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Tyrol,  approached  the  Danube,  to  sup- 
port the  main  body  of  the  French  army.  Augercau  remained  in  Sua- 
bia,  as  well  to  ensure  the  communications  with  France,  as  to  make 
head  against  a  corps  of  Russians  assembled  in  Franconia.  Davoust, 
who,  after  the  capture  of  Vienna,  had  marched  to  Presburg  to  nego- 
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tiate  for  the  neutrality  of  Hungary,  proceeded  with  his  corps  to  the 
main  army,  which  was  now  preparing  for  a  general  action. 

That  army,  with  the  late  reinforcements,  amounted  to  about  80,000 
men,  well  appointed  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  The  forces  of 
the  allies  consisted  of  52,000  Russians,  and  17,000  Austrians,  under 
the  command  of  general.  KutusofT,  and  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein. 
The  Austrian  troops  were^hiefiy  new  levies;  and  among  the  Russians 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  so  great  that  for  nearly  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  battle  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Their  draught  horses, 
exhausted  by  famine,  were  scarcely  able  to  draw  the  artillery.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  necessity  urged  their  general  to  risk  an 
engagegment  at  a  time  when  in  other  circumstances  he  might  have 
had  every  thing  to  hope  from  procrastination.  At  the  same  time  the 
artifices  of  his  opponent  created  a  belief  that  he  was  in  a  still  more 
desperate  predicament.  He  affected  to  pay  serious  attendon  to  the 
overtures  of  counts  Stadion  and  Giulay,  who  were  commissioned,  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  negotiations;  espe- 
cially as  at  this  period  count  Haugwitz  arnved  at  Vienna  with  offers 
of  mediation  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  After  an  attack  on  his  ad- 
vanced posts  by  the  Russians,  he  ordered  his  army  to  retreat  in  the 
night,  and  take  up  a  strong  position  near  Austerlit^  which  he  showed 
much  eagerness  in  fortifying. 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  intimidation,  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  having  made  their  dispositions  for 
turning  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  commenced  a  general  attack  at 
day-break  on  the  3d  of  December.  To  accomplish  its  main  object, 
their  left  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route;  and  Bonaparte,  per- 
ceiving that  it  became  more  distant  from  the  centre  as  it  advanced, 
immediately  put  in  motion  the  massive  columns  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  together,  and  directed  them  against  the  main  body  and  right  wing 
of  the  allies,  leaving  their  other  division  to  pursue  its  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  French  army  in  a  position  which  it  had  now  ceased  to  occupy. 
He  succeeded  in  completely  insulating  the  centre  of  the  allies,  and, 
by  possessing  himself  of  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  The  Russians  made  many  brave  but  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
trieve their  mistakes,  and  at  nightfall  retreated  upon  Boscovitz  covered 
by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  The  conclusion  of  the  battle  was  remark- 
able; at  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  were  victorious  along 
the  rest  of  the  line,  the  right  wing  of  their  army,  occupying  the  heights 
before  Austerlitz,  which  the  opponents  had  quitted  in  advancing, 
changed  its  front,  and  descended  in  its  turn  to  attack  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies.  The  loss  of  the  latter  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  a  fourth  part  of  their  force,  together  with  Uieir  artil- 
lery and  baggage;  and  such  was  the  number  of  wounded  upon  the 
field,  that  they  could  not  all  be  dressed  unUl  two  days  after  the  battle. 

At  night  the  emperor  Francis  sent  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  to 
the  French  head-quarters  to  propose  an  armistice.  He  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
should  commence  on  the  following  day.  An  interview  subsequontly 
took  place  between  the  Austrian  monarch  and  Bonaparte,  in  the  open 
air,  at  a  windmill  near  the  village  of  Nasedlowitz.  The  result  of  th<* 
conference  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander  by  an  Aq&* 
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trian  general,  accompanied  by  the  French  general  Savary.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  politeness;  but  neither  made  any  positive  objection, 
nor  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  arrangement  which  they  were 
instructed  to  announce.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  were,  that  the 
French  army  should  remain  in  possession  of  all  its  conquests,  in  Mo- 
ravia, Hungary,  Austria,  the  north  of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace,  or  the  rupture  of  negotiations;  and 
that  in  the  latter  case,  hostilities  should  not  re-commence  until  the 
expiration  of  fourteen  days.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  should  evacuate  the  Austrian  states,  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
within  fifteen  days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  month,  retiring  by  prescrib- 
ed routes;  that  there  should  be  no  levy  or  insurrection  in  Hungary, 
no  extraordinary  raising  of  troops  in  Bohemia,  no  admission  of  a  fo- 
reign army  into  the  territory  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  finally,  that 
negotiators  should  meet  without  delay  to  form  a  definitive  treaty. 
The  emperor  Alexander,  deeming  these  conditions  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  his  throne,  and  the  interests  of  his  allies,  refused  to  be- 
come a  party  to  them;  and  on  the  6th  of  December  caused  his  army 
to  withdraw  from  the  Austrian  states. 

If  the  emperor  Francis  was  imprudent  in  giving  battle  at  Auster- 
litz,  he  was  no  less  impolitic  in  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  by 
his  victorious  adversaries.  Before  the  arrival  oT  intelligence  an- 
nouncing the  armistice,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  20,000  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  attacked  and  defeated  with 
considerable  loss,  a  corps  of  Bavarians,  under  general  Wrede,  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Almost  at 
the  same  period  the  archduke  Charles  advanced  from  Hungary 
within  a  day's  march  of  Vienna,  with  his  army  in  excellent  order, 
amounting  to  80,000  men;  and  on  summoning  the  city  to  surrender, 
was  informed  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  Severe  must  have  been 
the  mortification  of  this  gallant  prince  and  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  to  find  their  country,  to  whose  deliverance  they  were  hastening, 
prostrate  and  bound  at  the  foot  of  a  man,  who  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
suffered  no  generous  impulse  to  soften  his  political  resolves,  but 
proceeded  with  inexorable  deliberation  to  despoil  his  victim  and 
appropriate  or  partition  the  plunder. 

A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  the  26th  of  December, 
by  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  recognised  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Italy,  and  renounced  in  his  favour  the  Venetian  territories  ceded  to 
Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lnneville.  He  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  principality  of 
Eichstadt,  the  country  of  Tyrol,  and  the  lordships  of  Voralberg.  His 
possessions  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  were  divided  between 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  king  of  Wirtembei*g,  and  the  elector  of  Baden. 
The  county  of  Salzburg  and  of  Berchtoldsgaden  belonging  to  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  were  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the 
archduke  received  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  in  compensation  the  ter- 
ritory of  Wurtzburg.  The  total  cessions  of  Austria  by  this  treaty 
were  estimated  at  1297  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of 
2,716,000  souls;  and  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue  was  estimated  at 
16  millions  of  florins,  about  1,600,0001.  sterling.  These  estimates 
afford  but  imperfect  data  for  calculating  the  diminution  of  power  and 
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influence  which  she  sustained  in  abandoning  her  possessions  on  the 
side  of  Italy,  and  in  relinquishing  to  the  vassals  of  her  victorious  rival 
the  line  of  country  through  which  she  formerly  maintained  her  con- 
nexion with  Switzerland. 

While  Austria  was  purchasing  a  peace  on  these  humiliating  terms, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna  between  France  and  Prussia,  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  north 
of  Germany.  It  stipulated  that  Bonaparte  should  suspend  the  march 
of  his  army  against  Hanover,  and  send  no  more  troops  into  that  coun- 
try, and  that  the  forces  of  the  allies  should  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed by  Prussians.  The  whole  of  the  electorate  was  in  consequence 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Frederick  William,  with  the  exception  of 
Hameln,  where  the  French  retained  a  garrison,  and  of  Lauenburg, 
which  was  held  by  the  Swedes.  In  exchange  for  Hanover,  Prussia 
ceded  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  in  Franconia,  Cleves  in  Westphalia, 
and  Neufchatel  and  Valengin  in  Switzerland. 

Bonaparte  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  the  absolute  authority  which 
he  had  acquired  over  the  affairs  of  Italy.  On  the  morning  after  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  issued  a  proclamation  from 
his  head-quarters  at  Vienna,  declaring  that  the  Neapolitan  djmasty 
had  ceased  to  reign.  This  act  of  vengeance  was  grounded  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  8th  of  October,  by  which 
the  French  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  on  his  part  engaged  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
war,  and  to  repel  by  force  any  encroachment  on  his  neutrality.  He 
had  permitted  the  landing  of  a  Russian  force  of  14,000  men,  and  of  a 
body  of  English,  amounting  to  about  10,000,  and  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  on  active  hostilities  in  concert  with  them.  The 
expedition  was  said  to  have  been  undertaken  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a  service  which  might 
have  been  of  some  avail,  if  its  destination  had  been  to  Venice.  After 
the  disaster  in  Moravia,  the  emperor  Alexander  despatched  orders 
for  his  troops  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  to  re-embark  and  return 
to  Corfu;  and  the  British  general  sir  James  Craig  withdrew  with  his 
forces  into  Sicily. 

The  total  failure  of  the  continental  coalition  greatly  augmented 
the  gloom  and  disquietude  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  England 
in  consequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  close  of 
the  former  session  of  parliament  this  distinguished  statesman  had 
been  compelled,  by  the  decline  of  a  constitution  originally  delicate, 
to  relinquish  all  active  share  in  public  business,  and  retire  to  Bath; 
from  whence  he  returned  in  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  a  state 
of  debility  and  exhaustion,  augmented  by  anxiety  and  disappointment. 
He  expired  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  4rth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  directed  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  longer  period  than 
any  former  minister.  Under  his  auspices  her  maritime  supremacy 
was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  most  splendid  victories;  her  coloniaJ 
acquisitions  were  greatly  extended;  but  her  public  burthenB  were 
enormously  augmented.  He  laboured  successfully  to  preserve  her 
from  the  contagion  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  desolated 
France,  and  exerted  himself  with  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  success,  in 
resisting  the  military  despotism  by  which  that  power  threatened  to 
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subjugate  the  continent.  As  afinancier,  he  displayed  great  ability  in 
the  accumulation  of  public  resources;  but  it  maybe  questioned  whether 
he  displayed  great  political  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of  them.  In 
forming  continental  alliances  he  relied  too  implicitly  on  the  influence 
of  money  for  ensuring  to  Great  Britain  that  ascendency  in  foreign 
courts  to  which  by  her  generous  aid  she  was  entitled.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  errors,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  upright,  of 
magnanimous  intention;  and  in  reviewing  his  unwearied  exertions 
for  the  public  service  during  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  ^  non  Mi  Med  palriw  vm^." 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  proposed  to  appoint  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  his  successor,  but  that  nobleman  deeming  the  post  too  arduous* 
was  permitted  to  retire  from  administration,  and  received  the  war- 
denship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  regard.  Lord 
Grenville  was  then  consulted  by  his  majesty  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  his  proposal  of  taking  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
intimations  were  given  on  the  part  of  the  new  candidates  for  office, 
that  certain  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  department  of  the  army 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  duke  of  York;  but  strong  objections 
were  made  to  them,  and  the  arrangements  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abruptly  terminated.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of  February,  lord  Gren- 
ville was  called  to  another  audience,  and  it  was  arranged  that  there 
should  be  no  changes  in  the  government  of  the  army  without  his  ma- 
jesty's knowledge  and  approbation.  The  following  appointments  then 
took  place;  lord  Erskine,  lord  high  chancellor;  earl  Fitzwilliara,  lord 
president  of  the  council;  lord  Sidmouth,  privy  seal;  lord  Grenville,  * 
first  lord  of  the  treasury;  lord  Howick,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the 
earl  of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance;  earl  Spencer,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department;  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Windham,  secretary  of  state  for  the  department 
of  war  and  colonies;  lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  lord  chief  justice  Ellenborough  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  The  duke  of  Bedford  went  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliot  as  chief  secretary.  Mr,  George  Ponsonby 
was  appointed  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  seals  in  Ireland,  and  sir 
John  Newport,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer.  Mr.  Sheridan 
succeeded  Mr.  Canning  as  treasurer  of  the  navy;  general  Fitzpatrick 
was  appointed  secretary  at  war;  sir  Arthur  Pigott  and  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  attorney  and  solicitor  general.  Numerous  other  appoint- 
ments took  place  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  government;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  so  complete  a  change  had  not  been  effected  since  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  administration.  In  reference  to  the 
principal  station  in  the  cabinet,  a  parliamentary  arrangement  became 
necessary.     On  his  accession  to  power,  lord  Grenville  held  the  oflicr 
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of  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  functions 
of  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  As  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
resign  a  place  which  he  held  for  life,  in  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  one  from  which  he  might  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  a  bill  was  passed,  enabling  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  if 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  to  accept  that  office  without  forfeit- 
ing the  auditorship;  and  that  this  might  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
public,  he  was  empowered  to  name  a  trustee  for  the  latter  office,  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  auditor  for  the  salary,  and  to  the  public 
for  the  execution  of  the  duty. 

About  ten  days  after  these  appointments,  a  negotiation  took  place 
with  France,  which  was  no  less  singular  in  its  commencement,  than 
fruitless  in  its  result.  A  Frenchman,  calling  himself  Gevrilliere,  ob- 
tained access  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  some  unimportant  conversation, 
disclosed  to  him  a  plan  for  assassinating  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Fox  in- 
stantly ordered  the  wretch  from  his  presence;  but  on  reflection,  thought 
it  proper  that  he  should  be  held  in  durance,  until  such  information 
could  be  given  to  the  French  government  as  might  prevent  the  per- 
petration of  his  crime.  The  short  and  simple  statement  which  Mr. 
Fox  transmitted  of  the  whole  affair,  drew  from  M.  Talleyrand  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  his  honour  and  generosity,  accompanied  by  an 
extract,  in  the  way  of  news  from  Paris,  of  Bonaparte's  speech  to  the 
legislative  body,  in  which  he  avowed  his  readiness  to  conclude  peace, 
taking  for  its  basis  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Fox 
answered  this  overture  by  objecting  to  that  basis  as  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and  by  proposing,  as  the  only  principle  of  negotiation  worthy  of 
two  great  powers,  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  each  party  to  obtain 
a  peace,  honourable  for  both,  and  for  their  respective  allies,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  might  be  in  their  power, 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  He  then  declared  that  England 
would  not  treat,  still  less  conclude  upon  any  thing,  but  in  concert  with 
the  emperor  Alexander;  and  proposed  that  while  waiting  the  actual 
intervention  of  a  Russian  plenipotentiary,  they  might  discuss  the  prin- 
cipal points,  and  make  some  provisional  arrangements.  He  concluded 
by  avowing  the  sincere  disposition  of  England  for  peace;  and  added, 
with  becoming  frankness  and  spirit,  that  "  with  the  resources  that  we 
possess,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  on  our  own  account  that  we  need  fear 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  England 
perhaps  is  that  which  suffers  the  least  by  its  prolongation;  but  we  do 
not  the  less  commiserate  the  misfortunes  of  others."  In  the  corre- 
spondence which  ensued,  Talleyrand  endeavoured  with  much  ingenuity 
to  represent  Russia  as  interposing  its  authority  between  two  great 
nations  fully  competent  to  adjust  their. own  differences,  while  Mr.  Fox 
insisted  on  her  being  a  party  in  the  question,  and  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  interests  were  inseparable  from  her  own.  He  expli- 
citly stated  that  his  majesty  was  willing  to  negotiate  conjointly  with 
Russia,  but  would  not  consent  to  negotiate  separately.  As  no  imme- 
diate answer  was  given  to  his  despatch,  this  first  overture  might  be 
considered  as  having  terminated  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  mani- 
festing a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  was  considered  a  great  advance 
toward  peace.     A  pause  took  place  in  the  discussions,  which  enabled 
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the  English  cabinet  to  ascertain  with  greater  precision  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

While  their  attention  was  thus  occupied  by  foreign  affairs,  the  new 
ministers  did  not  neglect  to  mature  those  measures  which  they  stood 
pledged  to  adopt,  for  the  improvement  of  the  military  system.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Windham  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  commons,  by  observing,  that  the  defence  and  security  of  a 
state  must  depend  entirely  on  the  strength  and  efl&ciency  of  its  regular 
army$  that  the  raising  and  recruiting  of  such  a  force  could  be  effected 
only  by  two  modes,  K>rce  or  choice;  and  that,  as  the  former  mode 
was  peculiarly  unfitted  to  England,  our  means  of  procuring  soldiers 
consisted  exclusively  in  voluntary  enlistment*  To  render  these  means 
productive,  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  soldier, 
and  raise  it  to  a  competition  with  the  trades  and  occupations  in  which 
the  labouring  classes  usually  employ  themselves.  Or  two  expedients 
which  offered  themselves,  the  most  simple  and  obvious  was  an  in- 
crease of  pay;  but  he  objected  to  this,  as  tending  to  promote  licen- 
tiousness restrainable  only  by  a  severity  of  discipline,  which  might 
discourage  enlistment.  He  therefore  preferred  the  alternative  of 
altering  the  conditions  of  the  service,  and  proposed  that  soldiers 
should  in  future  engage  for  a  term  of  years,  instead  of  enlisting  for 
life.  For  the  infantry  this  term  was  to  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
of  seven  years  each;  and  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  first  period 
was  to  be  ten  years,  the  second  six  years,  and  the  third  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  each  period,  the  soldier  should  have  a  right  to  claim  his 
discharge,  and.be  entitled  to  certain  advantages  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  service.  With  respect  to  the  existing  army,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham considered  that  in  strict  justice  it  was  entitled  to  no  other  con- 
ditions than  those  on  which  the  soldiers  composing  it  had  engaged 
to  serve;  but  he  was  disposed  to  make  an  increase  in  their  favour  of 
the  Chelsea  allowance,  and  to  extend  to  those  who  had  served  seven 
years  the  addition  of  sixpence,  and  to  those  who  had  served  fourteen 
years  the  addition  of  a  shilling  to  the  week*s  pay.  No  mam  however, 
of  those  in  the  army,  would  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  till  after  tie 
expiration  of  twenty-one  years  of  service.  He  concluded  by  movinj*- 
the  repeal  of  the  additional  force  act;  and  the  bill  which  he  introduced 
for  that  purpose,  after  encountering  very  strenuous  opposition  from 
the  late  ministers,  was  finally  passed.  The  plan  of  limited  service 
was  introduced  on  the  30th  of  May  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  housi% 
by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  mutiny  bill.  It  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  without  strong  animadversions  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  former  measure,  who  were  probably  stimulated  to  a  pei^ 
tinacious  resistance  by  a  secret  conviction  that  it  was  not  proposed 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  king.  A  bill  was  also  introduced 
for  training  to  arms  a  certain  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  200,00o, 
out  of  those  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia;  the  days  of  training  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four,  and  the  term  of  service  being  limited  to  one  year. 
Under  an  apprehension  of  immediate  invasion,  the  persons  liable  to 
serve  might  be  embodied  by  his  majesty's  orders;  and  in  case  of  an 
actual  descent,  might  be  marched  to  any  part  of  the  coast.  In  the 
course  of  these  military  arrangements,  a  measure  was  adopted,  which 
gave  rise  to  much  speculation.     When  ministers  came  into  office, 
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they  found  that  a  greater  number  of  foreig:n  troops  had  been  enlisted 
and  brought  into  the  kingdom  than  the  law  authorized;  they  there- 
fore applied,  on  the  27th  of  February,  for  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
advisers  of  that  measure;  and  as  it  would  have  been  inexpedient  to 
disband  these  troops,  and  almost  impracticable  to  send  them  away, 
his  majesty  was  empowered  to  retain  them  in  the  country,  and  to  in- 
crease them  permanently  to  16,000  men.  It  was  much  regretted  that 
the  necessity  should  have  arisen  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  of 
foreigners,  connected  with  the  country  by  no  tie  except  an  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  crown. 

In  raising  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  the  ministers  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  principles  laid  down  and  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt; 
professing,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  rigid  economy,  and  a  stricter 
attention  to  the  reform  of  abuses.  On  the  28th  of  March,  lord  Henry 
Petty  opened  the  budget,  by  stating  that  the  unredeemed  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  nearly  556  millions,  and  the 
redeemed  debt  to  127  millions,  the  annual  charges  being  nearly  27 
millions  and  a  half.  The  requisite  supplies  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  were  estimated  at  43,618,472/.  and  among  the  proposed  ways 
and  means,  the  most  considerable  were,  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions, 
and  an  augmentation  of  the  war-taxes  to  19,500,000/^  to  be  effected 
principally  by  raising  the  property  tax  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  per 
cent,  chargeable  on  all  property  above  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This 
financial  measure,  though  approved  by  the  late  ministers  and  their 
adherents,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  those  members  of  parliament 
who  were  said  to  belong  to  the  independent  interest;  and  they  in- 
veighed against  the  harshness  and  rigour  of  its  provisions.  Various 
modifications  were  proposed,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  rejected, 
as  tending  to  dijninish  the  productiveness  of  the  tax,  and  to  destroy 
its  eflBicacy- 

Among  the  provisions  for  covering  the  interest  of  the  loan,  was  a 
tax  upon  pig  iron,  which  the  chancellor  rated  at  500,000/.,  but  it  ex- 
cited such  serious  complaints  among  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade, 
that  he  was  induced  to  substitute  for  it,  a  tax  upon  private  brewers, 
which  raised  a  still  louder  outcry  in  the  country.  Disappointed  in 
both  these  expedients,  he  found  it  necessary  to  propose  an  addition  of 
ten  per  cent  to  the  assessed  taxes,  which  was  allowed  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  budget  for  Ireland  was  opened  by  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the 
7th  of  May.  It  appeared  that  the  supply  voted  for  Ireland,  was 
8,975,194/.;  and  the  ways  and  means  provided  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  were  estimated  at  9,181,455/.  The  loan,  which  was 
for  two  millions,  had  been  raised  at  seven  shillings  per  cent,  less  than 
the  loan  for  England,  and  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  tlie  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  its  government. 

In  conformity  with  the  declared  intention  of  ministers,  some  salu- 
tary regulations  were  adopted,  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  in  various 
departments  of  the  public  service.  By  an  act  for  regulating  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  the  balances  of  that  office  were  ordered 
to  be  deposited  at  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  payments  to  be  made 
by  drafts  upon  that  establishment.     For  the  small  sums  payable  on 
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the  treasurer's  petty  account,  issues  were  to  be  made  from  the  bank^ 
on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  and  were  to  be  applied 
to  no  purposes  whatever,  except  those  authorized  by  law.  By  subse- 
quent acts,  the  same  principle  was  extended  to  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms, to  the  stamp  and  post  offices,  and  to  the  office  of  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  the  woods  and  forests.  An  act  was  also  passed,  for  increasing 
the  salaries,  and  abolishing  the  fees  of  the  custom-house  officers  of  the 
port  of  London.  Judicious  measures  were  adopted  for  expediting- 
and  securing  the  regular  settlement  of  public  accounts,  of  which,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry,  the  amount  not  audl^d  was  said 
to  extend  to  534  millions.  Of  this  enormous  arrear,  however,  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  greater  part  had  been  substantially  and 
effectually  examined;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  admitted, 
that  no  very  large  sums  were  really  due  to  the  nation,  from  the  officers 
of  the  different  departments.  But  as  the  cause  of  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  inaudited  accounts,  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  the  provi- 
sions for  compelling  public  accountants  to  produce  their  accounts  be- 
fore the  auditors,  it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  a  defect,  affording 
so  dangerous  an  incentive  to  malversation  and  fraud,  should  be  reme- 
died; and  accordingly,  no  measures  of  administration  were  more 
popular  than  those  which  were  directed  to  that  object. 

Of  the  commercial  laws  passed  during  this  session,  one  of  the  most 
important  was,  an  act  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  any  bounties  or  duties,  or  any  re- 
straints whatever.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  corn-trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  placed  on  the  [same  footing  as  that 
between  the  different  counties  of  England.  An  act  was  also  passed 
for  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  legalize,  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  trade  in  lumber  and  provisions  carried  on  by  neutrals  with  the 
British  colonies.  It  vested  a  discretionary  power  in  his  majesty  to 
permit  this  trade,  with  the  proviso,  that  no  commodities,  staves  and 
lumber  only  excepted,  should  be  imported,  which  were  not  of  the 
vgrowth  and  produce  of  the  countries  to  which  the  neutral  vessels  be- 
longed, and  that  they  should  not  export  the  indigenous  products  of 
the  colonies. 

During  this  session  considerable  progress  was  made  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  that  truly  glorious  undertaking,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  attorney-general,  sir 
Arthur  Pigott,  and  passed  without  much  opposition,  which  prohibit- 
ed, under  strict  penalties,  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  British 
colonies  after  the  1st  of  January,  1807;  and  interdicted  all  his  majes- 
ty's subjects,  resident  either  at  home  or  in  our  foreign  settlements, 
from  being  in  any  way  accessary  to  the  supply  of  foreign  countries 
with  slaves  after  that  period.  A  subsequent  act  prohibited,  under 
severe  penalties,  all  British  vessels  from  being  engaged  in  the  African 
slave-trade,  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  that  trade  be* 
fore  the  1st  of  August,  1806,  or  which  had  not  been  under  contract 
for  such  employment  before  the  10th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  next 
measure  was  a  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  parliamentary  career  of  that  gret^ 
statesman.     The  words  of  the  resolution  were  "  that  this  house  con- 
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ceiTlng  the  African  slave-trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expedition, 
take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  adviseable. "  It  was  carried  in 
the  commons  by  1 14  votes  against  15;  and  in  the  lords,  after  a  confer- 
ence, by  41  votes  against  20;  after  which  an  address  was  carried  from 
both  houses  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining,  by  negotiation,  the  concur- 
rence and  concert  of  foreign  powers  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  regulations  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

Various  discussions  arose  during  this  session  respecting  the  aflViirs 
of  India.  The  budget  was  produced  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  from 
the  perspicuous  statements  of  lord  Morpeth,  it  appeared  that  the 
finances  of  the  company  were  far  from  prosperous.  The  charge  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue  by  2,851,745/.;  a  great  diminution  had  taken  place 
in  the  annual  account,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  debts  in 
India  might  be  estimated  at  30,000,000/!.,  of  which  17,000,000/.  were 
payable  in  England,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  the  securities. 

No  transaction  in  parliament  excited  greater  interest  in  the  public 
mind  at  this  season  than  the  trial  of  lord  Melville,  which  commenced 
on  the  29th  of  April,  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, which  were  ten  in  number,  contained  three  principal  charges. 
The  first  was,  that  before  the  10th  of  January,  1786,  he  had,  contrary 
to  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  the  warrant  appointing  him  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  applied  to  his  private  use  and  profit  various  sums 
of  public  money  entrusted  to  him  in  that  capacity.  The  second  was, 
that  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament,  in  1785,  for  better 
regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had,  in  violation  of 
that  act,  permitted  Trotter,  the  navy  paymaster,  illegally  to  take  from 
the  bank  of  England,  for  other  than  immediate  application  to  the 
purposes  pf  the  service,  large  sums  of  the  monies  issued  to  the  bank 
on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  place  those  sums  in 
the  hands  of  his  private  banker,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his 
sole  control  and  disposition.  The  third  was,  that  he  had  fraudulently 
and  corruptly  permitted  Trotter  to  apply  the  money,  so  abstracted**- 
illegally  from  the  bank  of  England,  to  purposes  of  private  use  and 
emolument,  and  had  himself  fraudulently  and  corruptly  derived  profit 
from  those  sums.  Ten  days  were  employed  by  the  managers  in 
bringing  forward  and  examining  their  evidence,  as  also  by  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  opened  the  case,  and  of  the  solicitor-general, 
sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  recapitulated  the  evidence.  The  counsel 
for  lord  Melville  occupied  three  days  in  the  defence;  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  managers  delivered  their  reply,  on  the  part  of  the 
commoi^,  the  legal  argument  being  conducted  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, and  the  observations  on  the  defence  being  left  to  Mr.  Whitbread. 
On  the  1 6th  day  of  the  trial  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  on  each  of 
the  charges  lord  Melville  was  found  not  giiilty  by  a  majority  of  the 
peers.  It  was  observed  that  the  impeachment  was  injudiciously 
framed,  the  same  charge  being  frequently  repeated  in  different  articles, 
and  one  article  often  contaming  several  charges.  These  defects 
operated  in  favour  of  the  defendant  by  diminishing  the  apparent  num- 
ber of  those  who  pronounced  him  g^iltv.     Some  of  them,  though  they 
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agreed  on  the  facts  on  which  they  founded  that  decision,  differed  so 
widely  in  their  construction  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  that, 
meaning  to  find  him  guitty  on  the  same  fact,  they  voted  him  guilty 
on  different  articles.  Accordingly,  though  59  out  of  135  peers  voted 
lord  Melville  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  there  were 
not  more  than  fifty-four  who  agreed  in  finding  him  guilty  of  any  one 
article  as  charged  by  the  commons*  It  was  also  remarked  that  the 
accusation  of  fraud  and  corruption  was  not  borne  out  by  evidence; 
and  a  peer,  highly  distinguished  for  his  legal  knowledge,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal,  admitted  that  if  the  impeachment  had  been  for 
culpable  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  for  criminal  indulg- 
ence toward  the  paymaster  of  the  navy,  he  must  have  pronounced 
lord  Melville  guilty  of  the  charges. 

After  a  long  and  busy  session,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
23d  of  July,  by  commission.  In  the  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor,  by 
command  of  his  majesty,  allusion  was  made  to  the  discussions  pend- 
ing with  France;  but  no  very  sanguine  hopes  were  afforded  of  a  sin- 
cere disposition  for  peace  on  the  part  of  that  power.  The  course  of 
events,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  render  the  probability  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  security  of  the  continent  still  more  remote. 

The  French  army  which  had  invaded  Naples  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  establish  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Several  of  the  nobility  attended  the  king  and  queen  with  a  part  of  the 
army  when  they  retired  to  Palermo;  while  others  who  had  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  court,  took  an  early  opportimity  of 
conforming  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  heir  apparent  retired 
into  his  dukedom  of  Calabria,  where  the  French  emigrant  general 
Damas  was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  people  against  their  invaders. 
They  were  followed  by  a  considerable  force  under  Regnier,  who  de- 
feated them  at  Campo  Tenese,  and  speedily  reduced  the  province. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  French,  except  a  small  place 
in  ulterior  Abruzzo,  and  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  which  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  Philipsthal.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  caused  himself  to  be  pi*oclaimed  king,  and  exacted 
oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  constituted  authorities.  This  usurpation 
provoked  the  exiled  family  to  make  some  attempts  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominions;  and  they  found  means  to  foster  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  the  people  manifested  against  the  French,  particularly  in 
Abruzzo  and  Calabria.  The  project  of  expelling  the  invaders,  even 
by  a  general  insurrection,  \t^  wild  and  visionary;  but  great  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  English.  About  the  middle  of 
April,  sir  Sidney  Smith  arrived  at  Palermo  in  the  Pompfee  of  84  guns, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  transports,  and  gun-boats,  destined  for  the  defence  «f  Sidly. 
He  sailed  with  this  force  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  commenced  his 
operations  by  introducing  stores  and  ammunition  into  Gaeta.  Leav- 
ing there  a  frigate  with  a  fiotilla  of  gun-boats  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  the  place,  he  sailed  toward  Naples,  and  spread  such  alarm  along 
the  coast,  that  the  French  removed  the  capital  part  of  their  battering 
train  from  the  trenches  before  the  besieged  fortress.  On  arriving  oiT 
Naples,  the  English  admiral  found  the  city  illuminated  in  compliment 
to  the  new  sovcwignj  and  he  might  have  disturbed  the  festivities,  but. 
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humanely  abstaining  from  an  assault,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  the  invaders,  would  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  isle  of  CaprL  In  proceeding  southward  he  harassed 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  along  the  shore,  so  as  greatly  to  ob- 
struct their  operations  ag^ainst  Gaeta,  which  was  the  msdn  object  of 
the  expedition.  On  his  return  to  Palermo,  their  Sicilian  majesties 
invested  him  with  most  ample  authority  in  Calabria,  and  created  him 
viceroy  of  that  province.  He  succeeded  in  distributing  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  money  among  the  Calabrians;  but  soon  found  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  rousing  them  to  a  formidable  resistance  against  the 
French  without  the  presence  of  an  English  force.  Sir  John  Stuart, 
who  had  succeeded  general  Craig  in  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Sicily,  was  unwilling  to  endanger  the  safety  of  that  island  by  under- 
taking an  expedition  to  the  main  land,  which  on  the  most  favourable 
supposition  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  reinstate  the  royal  family, 
even  in  a  part  of  their  continental  dominions.  Yielding  at  length  to 
their  urgent  solicitations,  enforced  by  flattering  accounts  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  CalabrianS)  he  determined  to  employ  a  part  of  his  army 
in  a  descent  on  their  territory,  hoping,  that  if  success  attended  his 
first  operations,  he  might  be  able  at  sdl  events  to  destroy  the  stores 
and  ammunition  prepared  there  by  the  enemy  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily.  He  disembarked  on  the  first  of  July  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Eufe- 
mia,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  lower  Calabria.  Encountering  little 
opposition  from  the  French,  who  had  not  yet  collected  their  forces, 
he  issued  proclamations,  inviting  the  Calabrians  to  join  the  standard 
of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  offering  arms  and  ammunition  for  their 
defence;  but  very  few  obeyed  the  summons.  Disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  was  hesitating  whether  to  re-embark  his  troops,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  general  Regnier  was  encamped  at  Maida, 
ten  miles  distant,  with  an  army  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  reinforcements.  Being  determined  to  give  bat- 
tle, he  advanced  the  next  morning,  July  4th,  and  found  the  French  in 
a  strong  position  below  the  village,  having  the  river  Lamato  in  front, 
and  their  flanks  strengthened  by  a  thick  impervious  underwood. 
Having  received  the  expected  detachments,  their  whole  force  amount- 
ed to  7000  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  4800.  Reg- 
nier, confident  in  his  superiority  of  numbers,  and  affecting,  in  common 
with  his  troops,  an  unqualified  contempt  of  the  assailants,  quitted  his 
strong  position,  and  descended  to  meet  them  on  the  plain.  The 
English,  surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  at  the  unexpected  augmenta- 
tion of  his  force,  advanced  with  alacrity  to  the  attack,  which  was 
commenced  by  their  right.  After  some  firing,  both  sides  prepared 
for  close  combat;  but  the  French,  astonished  at  the  firmness  displayed 
by  the  English,  gave  way  when  the  bayonets  began  to  cross,  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  in  a  short  time  were  routed  and  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter.  They  made  an  effort  with  their  right  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  day,  but  they  were  bravely  and  steadily  resisted; 
their  cavalry,  in  attempting  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  English,  were 
thrown  into  disorder  by  an  unexpected  fire  from  tlie  20th  regiment, 
which  came  up  at  this  critical  juncture:  the  rout  now  became  general, 
and  the  whole  French  army  precipitately  abandoned  tlie  field,  with 
the  loss  of  about  700  men  killed  and  1000  taken  prisoners.     Their 
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total  loss  was  estimated  by  str  John  Stuart  at  not  less  than  4000  men. 
The  English  had  only  45  men  killed  and  282  wounded;  and  this  resnlt 
is  consonant  with  the  military  maxim,  that  in  close  engagements  the 
slaughter  is  most  considerable  after  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  the 
more  decisive  the  victory  the  smaller  is  the  loss  of  the  victors.  This 
brilliant  action,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  the  recovery  of  Naples,  pre- 
served Sicily  from  invasion.  The  French  evacuated  Upper  and  Lower 
Calabria,  abandoning  their  cannon,  stores,  and  ammunition;  they  were 
harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the  insurgent  peasantry,  on  whom  they 
ferociously  retaliated  by  laying  waste  their  villages  with  fire  and 
sword.  General  Stuart,  however,  aware  that  his  small  force  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  retired  with 
it  to  Sicily,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  strong  fort  of  Scylla,  which  had 
surrendered  to  one  of  his  officers.  The  fall  of  Gaeta,  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Maida,  set  at  liberty  a  force  of  1 6,000  men, 
previously  employed  in  besieging  it,  to  act  against  the  Calabrians,  in 
conjunction  with  the  powerful  army  under  Massena,  who  was  sent  to 
subdue  them,  and  who  slowly  eiFected  his  purpose,  enforcing  the  des- 
potic authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  by  all  the  rigours  of 
military  law.  He  was  ineffectually  resisted  by  the  irregular  armed 
force  called  the  masse,  consisting  of  the  most  indigent  and  wretched 
of  the  Calabrian  peasantry,  led  by  desperadoes  whom  the  Sicilian 
government  had  released  from  the  galleys,  to  keep  alive  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  render  desperate  the  chance  of  accommodation  with  the 
enemy.  In  their  indiscriminate  excesses  they  plundered  and  abused 
their  own  countrymen,  and  sacrificed  many  victims  to  private  resent- 
ment under  the  mask  of  public  duty,  notwithstanding  the  humane 
interposition  of  the  British  who  remained  at  Scylla.  From  this  mode 
of  warfare  no  beneficial  results  could  be  expected.  On  his  return  to 
Messina,  sir  John  Stuart  found  lieutenant-general  Fox,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  from  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  Italy,  and  who  entrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  a 
second  expedition  in  Calabria,  which  he  readily  undertook;  but  on  the 
junction  of  reinforcements  under  sir  John  Moore,  his  senior  officer,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  His  gallant  successor  was  de^ 
spatched  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  confer  with  sir  Sidney  Smith 
concerning  future  operations;  but  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  unfa- 
vourable to  any  new  expedition  in  Italy,  and  general  Fox,  steadily 
discountenancing  the  unwise  projects  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  refused 
to  risk  the  preservation  of  Sicily  by  embarking  in  so  hopeless  an 
enterprise. 

During  these  transactions  a  dispute  took  place  between  the  French 
and  the  Russians  in  the  Adriatic.  The  territory  of  Cattaro  in  Dal- 
matia,  with  its  fine  harbour,  to  the  southward  of  Ragusa,  had  been 
ceded  by  Austria  to  France  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  was  to  be 
occupied  within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification.  As  the  French 
functionaries  did  not  arrive  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  Russian 
agent  persuaded  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  Greeks,  that  the 
Austrians  would  be  justified  in  evacuating  the  place  and  leaving  it  to 
the  first  occupant.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  and  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  ship  of  the  line  from  Corfu,  they  prepared  to  occupy  the 
foru,  in  conjunction  with  a  band  of  Montenegrins;  but  the  Austrian 
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garrison  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  commissary-general  Ghisi- 
lieri,  who,  instead  of  continuing  the  defence,  resigned  die  place  to  the 
natives,  and  they  transferred  it  to  the  Russians.     The  French  on  their 
arrival  compensated  themselves  for  their  disappointment  by  taking 
possession  of  Ragusa,  where  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins  besieged 
them,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  on  the  arrival  of  general  Molitor 
with  a  large  army  from  Dalmatia.     They  were  afterwards  defeated 
by  M armont,  but  they  retained  possession  of  Cattaro  and  Castelnuovo. 
Meanwhile  the  negotiations  continued  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  but  the  continental  policy  of  the  latter  power  was  such  as  to 
extinguish  every  hope  that  might  have  been  formed  of  a  satisfactory 
issue.     In  occupying  Hanover,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  shown  a  disr 
position  to  hold  that  electorate  conditionally  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  between  England  and  France.     This  reservation  did  not  please 
Bonaparte,  who  rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  altering  the 
arrangements  made  at  Vienna,  and  dictated  new  terms,  by  which 
Prussia  was  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Hanover,  and  he  himself 
was  to  have  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war.    The  treaty  was  sign- 
ed on  the  15th  of  February,  and  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
On  the  18th  the  Prussians  evacuated  Wesel;  on  the  21st  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Hamein;  and  on  the  24th  Bern  ado  tte 
took  possession  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  for  the  king  of  Bavaria,  to 
whom  those  provinces  were  transferred  by  France.    On  the  28th  of 
March  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  count  Schulemburg,  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ordering  the  ports  and  rivers  opening  into  the 
German  ocean  to  be  closed  against  British  shipping  and  trade,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  Hanover  was  occupied  by  French  troops:  and 
on  the  1st  of  April  a  patent  appeared  under  the  authority  t)f  the  same 
monarch,  formally  annexing  the  electorate  of  Hanover  to  his  other 
dominions,  on  the  pretence,  that  belonging  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
by  right  of  conquest,  it  had  been  transferred  to  Prussia  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  of  three  of  her  provinces  to  France.    The  indignity 
oflFered  to  Great  Britain  by  these  proceedings  against  her  commerce 
demanded  prompt  and  efficient  measures  of  retaliation.    Accordingly, 
the  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave  were  blockaded  ^  a  general 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  Prussian  vessels  in  British  harbours,  and  the 
English  mission  at  Berlin  waai  recalled.     The  royal  message,  which 
announced  these  measures  to  parliament  on  the  2l8t  of  Aprils  was 
answered  by  unanimous  addresses  of  thanks  from  both  houses;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  strongest  animadversions  were  directed  against 
Prussia,  from  her  abject  subservience  to  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of 
the  French  ruler.     In  reference  to  her  acceptance  of  Hanover  from 
Napoleon,  under  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  of  conquest,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  that  no  example  could  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of 
war,  and  no  mention  had  ever  been  made  by  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  of  any  power  having  a  right  to  receive  as  a  present  a  country 
occupied  during  a  war  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  not  ceded 
by  the  other.     He  reprobated  with  equal  severity  the  principle  lately 
acted  upon  in  Europe  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another  in  the  way  of  equivalents,  and  under  the  pretext  of  conveni- 
ence and  mutual  accommodation.    The  wildest  schemes,  he  observed, 
that  were  ever  before  broached,  would  not  go  so  far  lo  shake  the 
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foundations  of  all  established  governments  as  this  new  practice.  This 
just  and  energetic  censure,  though  delivered  in  general  terms,  applied 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  Machiavelian  policy  of  Bonaparte.  It  was 
consonant  with  his  inordinate  ambition,  with  his  haughty  contempt 
for  mankind,  and  with  his  habits  of  life,  that  he  should  weaken  the 
powers  of  the  continent  by  undermining  existing  establishments,  and 
by  dissolving  the  social  ties  which  bound  men  together;  and  that  he 
should  transfer  whole  communities  and  even  nations  from  one  sove- 
reign to  another,  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner  as  he  would  distribute  or 
change  the  appointments  in  his  own  armies.  By  the  same  principle 
he  managed  his  senate,  his  council  of  state,  and  every  other  depart- 
ment of  his  government;  and  it  was  sarcastically  observed  by  one  of 
his  own  ministers,  that  his  whole  system  both  of  rule  and  conquest 
was  founded  on  the  simple  expedient  of  forming  men  into  regiments. 

His  conduct  toward  Prussia  -became  more  imperious  and  arrogant 
in  proportion  to  the  concessions  which  she  made  to  propitiate  his 
good  will.  Of  the  three  provinces,  Anspach,  Bayreuth,  and  Cleves, 
which  he  obtained  from  her  in  exchange  for  Hanover,  he  transferred 
the  two  former  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  dutchy  of  Berg,  which,  together  with  that  of  Cleves,  he  conferred 
on  his  brother-in-law,  Murat.  In  treating  with  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's,  he  jnade  no  scruple  of  offering  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
the  complete  restitution  of  his  electoral  dominions;  and  during  the 
negotiations  which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  between  Talley- 
rand and  the  Russian  minister  D'Oubril,  at  Paris,  he  distinctly  inti- 
miatcd  that  if  the  emperor  Alexander  were  desirous  of  annexing  any 
part  of  Polish  Prussia  to  his  dominions,  no  opposition  would  be  made 
to  such  a  project  on  the  part  of  France.  Availing  himself  of  the 
pretext  afforded  by  the  occupation  of  Cataro,  he  not  only  withheld 
Braunau  from  Austria,  but  maintained  a  large  army  in  the  free  towns 
and  states  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
Prussia,  while  he  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for  subverting  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  German  empire. 

This  scheme  was  developed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  esta- 
blishing what  was  called  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  members 
of  this  confederation  were  the  emperor  of  the  French  republic,  the 
kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Berg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
and  several  minor  German  princes.  By  the  articles  of  the  compact 
these  princes,  separating  themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
renouncing  all  connexion  with  it,  appointed  a  diet  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
to  manage  their  public  concerns  and  settle  their  differences;  and  chose 
Bonaparte  for  their  protector.  They  established  among  themselves 
a  federal  alliance,  by  which,  if  one  of  them  engaged  in  a  continental 
war,  all  the  others  were  bound  to  take  part  in  it,  and  to  contribute 
their  contingent  of  troops  in  the  following  proportions;  France  two 
hundred  thousand;  Bavaria  thirty  thousand;  Wirtemberg  twelve 
thousand;  Baden  three  thousand;  Berg  five  thousand;  Darmstadt  four 
thousand;  Nassau,  HohenzoUem,  and  others,  four  thousand;  making  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  men.  It  was  settled  tliat 
none  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  should  be  dependent  on  any 
foreign  power  or  enter  into  any  service  but  that  of  the  confederated 
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states  and  their  allies;  neither  was  any  member  to  alienate  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  his  dominions  except  in  their  favour.  Other  German 
princes  and  states  might  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  whenever 
it  should  be  found  consistent  with  the  general  interest.  A  great 
number  of  petty  princes  and  counts  were  deprived  of  their  ancient 
rights  of  sovereignty;  and  these,  without  equivalent  or  indenmity,  were 
transferred  to  the  members  of  this  federal  union.  The  imperial  city 
of  Nuremberg  was  given  to  the  king  of  Bavaria^  and  that  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine  to  the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  formerly  elector  and 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  now  prince  primate  of  the  confede^ 
ration  of  the  Rhine. 

Three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  important  treaty,  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  Russia. 
Bonaparte  then  signified  to  the  Austrian  monarch  that  he  must  prepare 
to  lay  aside  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  accede  to  the  new 
arrangements  which  were  on  the  eve  of  being  promulgated  at  Ratisbon. 
Conformably  to  this  mandate,  Francis  resigned  his  office  and  tide, 
and  annexed  his  German  provinces  and  states  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 
On  the  I  St  of  August  the  confederates  announced  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
their  separation  from  the  empire,  and  a  note  was  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  French  ruler,  declaring  that  he  no  longer  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 
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application  to  Russia  for  ttd. — Measures  toward  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain. 
^-Evasive  policy  respecting*  Hanover.— Situation  of  the  Prussian  army. — More- 
ments  of  the  French. — ^Battle  of  Auerstadt  or  Jena. — Defeat  of  the  Prussiaiia. — 
The  French  enter  Berlin.^-Retreat  of  Blucber. — Bonaparte  guns  orer  the  Saxons. 
— Fall  of  the  Prussian  fortresses.— The  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  expelled  from  his 
dominions. — ^The  French  seize  Hamburg. — Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree. — The  king 
of  Prussia  retires  to  Koenig^berg.— Adrance  of  the  Russians.— Repulsed  by  the 
French. — ^Bonaparte  at  Warsaw. 

Ik  acceding  to  ao  important  a  change  in  the  empire,  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  entertained  the  hope  of  forming  a  confederation  of  states 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  of  which  he  should  be  the  protector.  Bona- 
parte favoured  that  hope  as  long  as  it  suited  his  views;  but  bavinf;; 
secured  the  submission  of  Austria,  he  declared  that  from  deference  to 
England  he  could  not  allow  the  Hanse  towns  to  be  included  in  the 
northern  confederacy,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  take  them  under 
his  own  protection.  He  also  declared  that  his  sense  of  justice  and  his 
respect  for  the  law  of  nations  would  not  permit  him  to  tolerate  any 
compulsory  measures  for  attaching  independent  princes  to  that  league; 
and  that  as  the  wise  sovereign  who  governed  Saxony  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  contract  the  new  obligations  which  Prussia  wished  to  impose 
on  him,  France  could  not  see  him  enslaved  or  forced  to  act  against 
the  interests  of  his  people.  The  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  invited 
to  renounce  his  connexion  with  a  power  incapable  of  serving  him,  and 
to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  the  remaining  possessions  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  offered 
to  him  on  that  condition;  and  when  he  rejected  these  tempting  pro- 
posals, a  resolution  was  passed,  by  which  he  was  cut  off  from  access 
to  part  of  his  own  states. 

These  and  other  humiliating  insults  excited  a  general  feeling  of 
resentment  in  Prussia;  and  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  nation  called 
loudly  for  war.  Complaints  were  every  where  heard  of  the  extortions 
practised  by  the  French  armies  in  Germany,  and  of  the  intolerable 
burthens  to  which  they  subjected  the  inhabitants.  Instances  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  were  not  wanting  to  aggravate  these  complaints;  and 
particular  indignation  was  manifested  at  the  murder  of  Palm,  a  book- 
seller of  Nuremberg,  who  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, hurried  away  to  Braunau,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot, 
for  an  alleged  libel  on  Bonaparte.  ^^  It  is  for  Prussia,"  exclaimed  her 
patriots,  '^to  avenge  these  outrages,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  people  of  Germany,  impatient  to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
their  oppressors. "     Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling,  the 
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▼acillatiogi  or,  as  Bonaparte  called  it,  tbe  inconceirable  cabinet  of 
Berlin,  adopted  a  decided  change  of  policy;  the  army  was  placed  on 
the  war  establishment;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  though  against  his 
better  judgment,  prepared  to  enter  into  a  contest,  single-handed,  with 
Napoleon  and  his  alUes. 

The  state  of  affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  separate  treaty  concluded  between  M.  Talleyrand 
and  the  Russian  minister  D'Oubril.  The  negotiations  had  originally 
been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  lord  Yarmouth,  who  being 
one  of  the  English  residents  detained  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, had  obtained  his  liberation  through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  had  been  entrusted  with  a  confidential 
conoLmunication  given  verbally  from  the  French  minister.  It  contained 
three  specific  offers;  the  restoration  of  Hanover;  the  possession  of 
Sicily  on  the  principle  of  the  uii  po9ndet\9;  and  a  facility  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  form  of  treating,  which,  without  recognising  the 
claim  of  a  joint  negotiation,  would  not  impair  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  might  derive  from  their  close  connexion  and 
alliance.  These  proposals  were  deemed  so  favourable  that  the  British 
cabttet  lost  no  time  in  despatching  lord  Yarmouth  to  Paris,  to  an- 
nounce their  willingness  to  commence  a  negotiation  on  the  basis  con- 
tained in  them.  On  his  first  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand  after  his 
return,  that  minister  receded  from  his  proposal  respecting  Sicily, 
alluded  to  further  demands,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  treating 
with  some  person  duly  authorized  and  empowered.  This  first  devia- 
tion from  the  original  overtures,  was  received  by  the  British  cabinet 
as  ominous  of  the  total  failure  of  the  negotiation.  Lord  Yarmouth 
was  instructed  to  make  the  re-admission  of  Sicily  the  Hne  qua  nan  of 
the  production  of  his  full  powers,  which,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
cavil,  were  conveyed  to  him  without  delay.  Meanwhile  the  Russian 
minister,  D'Onbril,  who  had  arrived  at  Paris,  so  far  from  acting  in 
concert  with  the  British  cabinet,  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  French 
negotiators  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  Bonaparte.  Having  signed 
a  preliminary  treaty  on  the  20th  of  July,  without  communicating  to 
lord  Yarmouth  some  of  the  most  material  articles,  he  hastened  back 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  mission.  By  the 
same  arts  which  had  gained  this  diplomatic  victory,  the  French  minis- 
ters caused  lord  Yarmouth  to  produce  his  full  powers  before  the  basis 
of  the  negotiation  had  been  again  recognised,  and  before  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  British  cabinet  by  the  precipitate  conduct  of 
D'Oubril  had  been  ascertained.  It  now  became  necessary  to  send 
from  England  another  negotiator,  lord  Lauderdale,  fully  instructed  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  government  on  all  the  various  points 
of  discussion  that  might  arise.  By  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman, 
the  personal  friend  and  political  adherent  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  health 
was  now  rapidly  declining,  the  cabinet  gave  an  efficient  pledge  of  their 
determination  to  promote  his  views  and  to  follow  the  course  of  his 
policy. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  endeavoured  to  bring 
back  the  French  governmnent  to  the  basis  of  the  uti  poasideiisj  but  the 
negotiators,  Champagny  and  Clarke,  constantly  evaded  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  in  the  first  instance  proposed  that  princii»le.   They 
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coHtriredy  howeTer,  various  pretexts  for  detay^  until  it  became  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  preliminaries  arranged  with  D'Ou- 
bril.  On  the  3d  of  September  ofiicial  intelligence  was  brought  to 
Paris,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  refused  to  ratify  them.  Tal- 
leyrand with  great  apparent  frankness  communicated  this  information 
to  the  English  plenipotentiary,  and  assured  him  that  France  was  now 
disposed  to  make  peace  with  England  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
she  otherwise  would  have  been  disposed  to  admit.  As  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  these  terms  were  required  to  be  purchased  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Russia,  the  British  cabinet  honourably  determined  not  to 
entertain  them.  A  series  of  unsatisfactory  discussions  ensued,  which 
lasted  until  Bonaparte  left  Paris  for  the  Rhine^^ikccampanied  by  Tal- 
leyrand, and  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,^;«iiatd  Clarke.  Champagny, 
who  remained  to  conduct  the  negotiation,,  was  neither  authorized  to 
relinquish  the  claims  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  upon  Sicily,  nor  to  acqui* 
esce  in  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have  satisfied  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  negotiation  being  at  an  end,  lord  Lauderdale  de- 
manded his  passports,  and  returned  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  the  court  of  Berlin  had  pursued  a  temporizing  line  of 

EDlicy,  which  eventually  tended  to  increase  its  embarrassments, 
ttcchesini,  who  had  been  long  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  when 
he  foresaw  that  war  between  France  and  Prussia  was  inevitablet  had 
recourse  to  a  diplomatic  artifice,  by  which  one  of  his  despatches,  full 
of  complaints  against  the  French  government,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Imputing  to  his  misrepresentations  the  disputes  existing  between  the 
two  governments,  they  demanded  his  recall.  The  court  of  Berlin, 
exulting  in  the  success  of  a  stratagem  which  had  been  adopted  to  give 
a  false  direction  to  the  suspicions  of  the  French,  complied  with  the 
demand,  and  sent  to  Paris  general  Knbbelsdorf,  a  man  sincerelv 
attached  to  peace,  and  blind  to  the  political  deception  of  which  he 
was  niade  the  instrument.  He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
delivered  a  letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  Bonaparte,  couched  is 
the  most  amicable  terms,  which  was  answered  by  professions  of  friend- 
ship, perhaps  equally  sincere.  On  the  11th  a  note  was  addressed  to 
Knobelsdorf  by  Talleyrand,  complaining  of  the  warlike  preparations 
of  Prussia,  which  were  publicly  declared  at  Berlin  jto  be  directed 
against  France;  in  reply  to  which,  assurances  were  given  that  those 
preparations  arose  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  would,  doubtless, 
be  speedily  removed.  While  this  show  of  negotiation  was  continued. 
Bonaparte,  having  summoned  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  to  fumisb 
their  contingents,  repaired  to  the  army,  and  it  was  not  until  a  week 
after  his  departure  from  Paris  that  Prussia  threw  off  the  mask.  A 
note  was  presented  by  Knobelsdorf  on  the  1st  of  October,  demanding 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  that  the  whole  of  the  French  troopd 
should  instantly  repass  the  Rhine;  that  no  obstacle  should  be  raised 
by  France  to  the  formation  of  a  northern  confederacy,  including  all 
the  German  states  not  named  in  the  fundamental  act  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine;  and  that  the  basis  of  negotiation  should  be  the 
separation  of  the  Wesel  from  the  French  empire,  and  the  re-occupa- 
tion of  the  Three  Abbeys  by  the  Prussian  troops.  To  these  demands 
no  answer  was  vouchsafed  by  Bonaparte;  but  Talleyrand  dexterously 
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availed  himself  of  them  in  demonstrating;  that  if  France  had  be^n 
willing  to  gratify  the  unjust  ambition  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  her 
weaker  neighbours,  the  flames  of  war  would  not  have  been  reidndled 
on  the  continent. 

The  only  power  from  which  the  court  of  Berlin  could  expect  to 
derive  effectual  aid  was  Russia;  but  although  Frederick  William  had, 
in  the  month  of  August,  imparted  to  the  emperor  Alexander  the  state 
of  his  relations  with  France,  no  intimation  had  been  given  of  an  ap- 
proaching war,  nor  was  any  measure  adopted  for  obtaining  his  assist- 
ance until  the  1 8th  of  September,  when  count  Krusemark  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  charged  with  such  a  commission.  He  arrived  on  the 
doth,  and  orders  for  marching  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland.  *Those  orders  could  not  arrive  until  the  6th  of 
October  J  nor  could  the  army  be  expected  to  reach  the  scene  of  action 
before  the  middle  of  November,  so  that  Prussia  found  herself  obliged 
to  contend,  unsupported  for  a  whole  month,  against  her  powerful 
adversary. 

At  the  period  of  Count  Krusemark's  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  a 
communication  was  made  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  Ecrltish  minister  at 
Hamburg,  announcing  th6  disposition  of  his  Prussian  frwyesty  to  ac- 
commodate his  differences  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and^^press- 
ing  a  desire  that  some  functionary  might  be  authorized  to  open  a 
negotiation.  The  English  minister  immediately  sent  lord  Morpeth 
to  the  Prussian  head-quarters;  and  he  arrived  there  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  which  was  expected  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign, 
a  period  particularly  unfavourable  to  negotiation.  The  Prussian 
ministers  would  not  give  any  speciRc  pledge  respecting  Hanover, 
since,  if  victory  declared  for  them,  that  electorate  might  still  be  theirs; 
and  if  their  army  were  defeated,  any  engagements  which  might  have 
been  contracted  with  England  would  be  likely  to  operate  to  their 
prejudice  in  treating  for  peace.  This  cold  and  cautious  distrust  was 
surely  unnecessary  towards  a  power  which  had  evinced  the  sincerity-* 
of  its  friendship  by  immediately  raising  the  blockade  of  the  ports  and 
rivers  of  Prussia. 

The  scene  of  the  approaching  conflict  was  in  Upper  Saxony.  Early 
in  October  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussians  were  at  Naumburg, 
where  their  principal  magazines  were  collected;  and  their  forces 
extended  along  the  country  bordering  on  the  Saale.  The  general 
staff  was  transferred  to  Weimar  on  the  10th;  and  the  position  of  the 
army  was  nearly  as  follows: — The  left,  commanded  by  prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  under  whom  were  general  Tauenzien  and  prince  Lewis  of  Prussia, 
occupied  Saalfeld,  Schleitz,  and  Hof;  and  its  advanced  posts  extended 
to  Milnchberg  and  Culmbach.  The  centre,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  general  Mollendorf,  and  the  king  in  person,  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Eise- 
nach; and  its  vanguard,  under  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  stationed 
at  Meinungen.  The  right,  commanded  by  general  Ruchel,  extended 
to  Muhlhausen.  The  reserve,  under  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg, 
was  on  the  march  from  Custrin,  and  a  separate  corps,  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Gottingen,  under  general  Blucher,  was  likewise  ad- 
vancing to  join  the  main  army.  The  elector  of  Hesse  was  suffered  to 
remain  neutral;  but  the  Saxons  served  as  auxiliaries,  and  were  stationed 
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in  the  left,  under  prince  Hohenlohe.  The  whole  force,  amounting 
to  150,000  men,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-one,  was  to  employ  the 
military  science  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  of  the  great 
Frederick  in  competition  with  the  modem  tactics  so  successfully 
pursued  by  Bonaparte  and  his  marshals. 

The  French,  Who  had  for  some  time  been  concentrating  their  forces 
at  Bamberg,  advanced  on  the  8th,  in  three  divisions*  The  right, 
consisting  of  the  two  corps  d'arm^e,  under  Soult  and  Ney,  with  a 
division  of  Bavarians,  joined  at  Bayreuth,  and  from  thence  marched 
against  Hofl  The  centre,  commanded  by  Murat,  Bemadotte,  and 
Davoust,  marched  to  Cronack,  and  from  thence  to  Saalburg  and 
Schieitz.  The  left,  under  Lannes  and  Augereati,  advanced  from 
Schweinefurt  upon  Coburg,  GrafFenthal,  and  Saalfeld.  By  these  move- 
ments, the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  extended  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  centre,  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French 
army.  Aware  of  their  danger,  the  division  stationed  on  the  extremity 
of  the  line  at  Hof,  fell  back  upon  Schleitz,  on  the  approach  of  Soult, 
who  seized  their  magazines,  and  pressed  forward  to  Plauen,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  followed  by  Ney  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  march.  The 
French  centre  passed  the  Saale  at  Saalburg,  moved  upon  Schleitz, 
discomfited  a  body  of  10,000  Prussians,  stationed  there  under  Tauen- 
zien,  and  advanced  on  the  11  th  to  Gera,  within  six  hours  march  of 
Naumburg,  where  the  principal  magazines  of  the  Prussians  were 
deposited.  The  operations  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French  were  no 
less  successful.  Lannes  entered  Coburg  on  the  8th,  passed  through 
GrafFenthal,  and  on  the  10th  attacked  at  Saalfeld  the  advanced  guard 
of  prince  Hohenlohe,  commanded  by  prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  whom 
he  completely  defeated,  taking  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  one 
thousand  prisoners.  Prince  Louis  fell  in  the  action.  By  these  move- 
ments, the  French,  after  turning  the  left  of  their  adversaries,  became 
4nasters  of  their  magazines,  and  placed  themselves  between  the  Prus- 
sian grand  army,  and  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Dresden.  On  the  13th, 
Davoust  took  possession  of  Naumburg,  and  burnt  the  magazines. 
The  Prussians,  thus  cut  off  from  their  resources,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  fight  or  starve.  The  barren  country  of  Weimar  afforded  no 
means  for  subsisting  so  large  an  army;  the  provisions  and  forage  were 
completely  exhausted;  and  when  arrangements  were  made  on  the  13th 
for  a  general  battle,  the  men  had  been  without  food,  and  the  horses 
without  com,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  French  army  extended  from  Naumburg  to  Kahla,  along  the 
Saale,  its  centre  being  at  Jena.  The  Prussians,  who  had  been  directing 
their  whole  force  towards  one  point,  were  assembled  between  Auer- 
stadt,  Weimar,  and  Jena.  The  two  armies  were  separated  by  the 
heights  of  the  Saale,  which  seemed  to  afford  an  impregnable  position 
to  the  Prussians,  and  to  present  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  French. 
But  the  Prussian  generals,  satisfied  with  guarding  the  high  road 
between  Weimar  and  Jena,'^  left  the  most  important  passes  of  the 
Saale  unoccupied;  and  their  adversaries  taking  advantage  of  this  over- 
sight were  actively  employed  during  the  night  in  securing  those  points, 
and  in  transporting  cannon  to  defend  them. 

At  day  break,  the  light  troops  belonging  to  the  French  centre. 
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opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  Prussians,  which  drove  them  from  their 
adranced  positions,  and  enabled  the  French  line  to  extend  itself  on  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle.  The  Prussian  troops  of  the  left,  amounting 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  were  despatched  early  in  the  morning, 
towards  Naumburg,  to  take  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Koesen;  but 
they  found  them  occupied  by  Davoust,  whom  in  eleven  successive 
attacks  they  vainly  attempted  to  dislodge.  Their  centre,  consisting 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  was  opposed  to  the  French  centre  at  Jena^ 
but  their  right,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  under  general 
Ruchel,  had  not  effected  its  junction;  and  their  rear  guard,  formerly 
their  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  stillat 
Meinungen,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  When  the 
morning  fog  cleared  away,  the  two  armies  beheld  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  cannon-shot.  Some  French  battalions  advanced 
to  occupy  a  small  village,  and  were  supported  by  Lannes,  while  Soult 
made  a  movement  toward  a  wood  on  his  right,  which  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  Prussians;  another  corps  of  whom,  being  directed  toward 
the  French  left,  were  encountered  by  Augereau.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  action  became  general.  The  Prussian  infantry  fought  with  great 
courage  and  firmness;  but  their  cavalry  was  too  much  exhausted  and 
dispirited  to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation.  Both  armies  manoeuvred 
with  the  same  precision  as  on  a  field  day;  but  the  French  disconcerted 
the  Prussians  by  the  rapidity  of  their  evolutions;  and  their  artillery 
was  terribly  destructive.  Soult,  having  carried  the  wood,  after  a 
combat  of  two  hours,  pressed  forward,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
French  reserve,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  advanced  to  the  front  line, 
and  threw  the  Prussians  into  disorder.  They  rallied,  and  maintained 
the  action  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  second  reserve,  composed  of  the 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers,  under  Murat,  made  a  tremendous  charge, 
which  decided  the  engagement  The  Prussians  endeavoured  to  form 
themselves  into  square  battalions;  but  their  ranks  were  broken:  artil-- 
lery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  in  their 
flight  through  Weimar  were  joined  by  the  remains  of  their  left  wing, 
which  had  been  discomfited  by  Davoust*  This  junction  served  only 
to  augment  the  confusion,  and  the  troops  were  compelled  to  seek 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  king  himself  was  forced  to  quit 
the  high  road,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  escape 
across  the  country.  According  to  the|French  accounts,  the  Prussians, 
in  this  decisive  battle,  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded;  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  prisoners,  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixty  standards.  Above  twenty  generals  and 
lieutenant-generals  were  among  the  captives.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  lieutenant-general  Schmettau  were  mortally  wounded.  The  esti- 
mate in  point  of  numbers  may  be  exaggerated;  but  from  the  results, 
which  immediately  ensued,  the  victory  was  one  of  the  most  decisive 
which  had  ever  been  gained  by  the  French  arms. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  general  MoUendorf,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  effected  their  retreat  to  Erfurt  with  14,000  men, 
surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  gave  up  to  the  French  a  park  of  1^ 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  ana  valuable  magazines.  On  the 
ITth,  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  hastening  from  Custrtn 
with  the  Prussian  reserve,  was  defeated  at  Halle  by  Bemadotte,  who 
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captured  5000  men  and  34  pieces  of  canaon.  The  corps  of  Davoust 
entered  Berlin  on  the  asth,  and  was  next  day  followed  by  that  of 
Aug^reau.  On  the  preceding  day,  Bonaparte  had  arrived  at  Potsdam, 
where  he  stopped  to  view  the  apartments,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Frederick.  He  ordered  the  sword  and  scarf  of  that  monarch, 
together  with  the  colours  which  he  took  in  the  seven  years'  war,  to  be 
sent  as  trophies  to  the  hotel  of  the  invalids  at  Paris.  On  the  27th^ 
he  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin,  and  next  day  gave  audiences  to 
the  foreign  ministers  of  powers  in  amity  with  France,  as  well  as  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  city,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

Meantime,  the  wreck  of  the  Prussian  army,  collected  at  Magdeburg, 
under  prince  Hohenlohe,  was  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain 
the  banks  of  the  Oder.  With  a  force  of  about  40,000  men,  including 
the  Prussian  guards  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  he 
directed  his  march  toward  Stettin,  and  by  making  various  detours  to 
avoid  the  advanced  forces  of  the  enemy,  at  length  gained  Prenadau, 
where,  after  an  engagement  against  superior  numbers,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  28th,  with  the  whole  forces  under  his 
immediate  command,  amounting  to  about  17,000  men.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  body  of  6000  men,  belonging  to  his  army,  were  forced 
to  surrender.  The  troops  forming  his  rear,  under  the  commiand  of 
general  Blucher  had  reached  Boitzenbcrg,  and  were  preparing  to 
march  for  Prenzlau  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  surrender  of  the  main  body.  Blucher  changed  his  route 
in  the  direction  of  Strelitz,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  corps  of 
10,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Weimar,  which  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  and  had  since  been  attempting  to  cross  the 
Elbe.  This  junction  he  fortunately  effected,  and  found  the  duke's 
corps  strengthened  by  a  third,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Bininswick  Oclsj  but  he  now  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  Soult 
had  crossed  the  Elbe  with  his  army,  and  was  posted  between  him  and 
that  river.  Having  taken  the  command  of  the  three  corps,  Blucher 
resolved  on  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  to  rein- 
force the  Prussian  garrisons  in  Lower  Saxony.  The  French  corps 
under  Bemadotte  pressed  upon  his  rear;  that  of  Soult  intercepted  his 
communication  with  Lauenburg;  while  a  third,  under  Murat,  ad- 
vancing on  his  right  along  the  skirts  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  prevented 
him  from  seeking  refuge  with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Stralstind. 
Harassed  on  all  sides,  he  threw  himself  into  Lubeck;  but  his  inde- 
fatigable enemy  forced  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city;  a  combat  ensued 
in  die  streets  and  squares,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  defeated, 
many  of  their  army  cut  to  pieces,  and  4000  made  prisoners.  The 
unfortunate  and  unoffending  citizens  of  Lubeck  suffered  all  the  horrors 
incident  to  a  place  taken  by  storm,  and  were  exposed  for  some  hours, 
to  the  wanton  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  conquerors.  Blucher  ef- 
fected his  retreat,  and  reached  the  frontiers  of  Holstein  with  10,000 
men,  the  small  remains  of  his  army,  where,  not  venturing  to  violate 
the  Danish  territory,  and  being  unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  so  far 
superior  in  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Thus  terminated 
the  vigorous  and  persevering  exertions  of  this  gallant  veteran*  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his  master:  and  his  was  the  last  corps  of  Prus- 
siani  which  remained  in  arms  on  the  German  side  of  the  Oder. 
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The  policy  of  the  conqueror  had  already  alienated  their  auxiliaries. 
Before  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  Bonaparte  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  Saxons  in  the  Prussian  army,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  dis- 
trust of  their  friends^  and  immediately  after  the  victory  he  liberated 
6000  prisoners  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  French,  whose 
sole  object,  he  declared,  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Saxon  nation  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Prussia.  He  sent  an 
amicable  message  to  the  elector,  which  induced  that  prince  to  relin- 
quish his  intention  of  flying  from  Dresden,  to  renounce  his  connexion 
with  Prussia,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
France.  Saxony,  however,  was  laid  under  heavy  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  French  army;  and  Leipzig,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable marts  in  Germany,  was  occupied  by  a  division  under  general 
Macon,  who  instituted  a  rigorous  search  for  British  merchandise. 

Most  of  the  fortified  places  in  Prussia  were  yielded  without  a  strug- 
gle; and  those  best  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence  were  commonly 
the  first  to  surrender.  Spandau  and  Stettin  opened  their  gates  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  invested;  and  Magdeburg,  with  a  garrison  of 
23,000  men,  capitulated  to  Ney,  after  a  few  bombs  had  been  thrown 
into  the  city.  Hameln,  the  chief  fortress  in  Hanover,  having  a  gar- 
rison of  9000  men,  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  six  months, 
surrendered  to  a  force  consisting  of  two  Dutch  regiments  and  a  single 
regiment  of  French  light  infantry.  These  were  part  of  a  small  army 
under  Louis  Bonaparte,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  electorate 
after  reducing  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia.  Emden  and 
East  Friesland  were  occupied  by  another  force  under  general  Daen- 
dels. 

The  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  found  himself  destined  to  participate 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  capital  and  dominions  by  an  army  under  Mortier,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  had  revived  his  ancient  treaties  of  subsidy  with  England,  and 
had  committed  certain  acts  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  avowed 
neutrality.  The  fortresses  of  Hanau  and  Marburg  were  ordered  to 
be  destroyed;  the  magazines  and  arsenals  to  be  removed;  and  the 
Hessian  troops  to  be  disarmed  and  disbanded.  The  heavy  contribu- 
tions imposed  on  the  people,  excited  them  in  some  places  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors;  but  their  resistance  had  no  other  result  than 
to  aggravate  the  hardships  of  a  country  under  military  occupation. 

Having  reduced  Hesse,  and  taken  formal  possession  of  Hanover, 
Mortier  occupied  Hamburg,  and  issued  an  order  for  the  sequestration 
of  all  English  produce  and  manufactures  found  in  the  city.  The  mer- 
chants and  bankers  were  required  to  exhibit  statements  of  the  quan- 
tity of  such  property,  or  of  the  funds  arising  from  its  sale,  in  their 
possession;  compliance  was  extorted  by  the  threat  of  domiciliary 
visits;  and  summary  punishment  by  martial  law  was  denounced 
against  those  who  should  make  false  returns.  The  English  mer- 
chants remaining,  in  Hamburg  were  put  under  arrest,  and  though 
afterwards  released  on  their  parole,  remained  under  military  inspec- 
tion, and  were  liable  to  be  sent  to  Verdun.  Warned,  however,  by  the 
fate  of  Leipzig,  the  greater  number  of  them  had  already  disposed  of 
their  property,  and  arranged  their  affairs;  and  the  French,  in  ruining 
the  trade  of  Hamburg,  obtained  less   plunder  than  they  expected. 
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The  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  grain»  which  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters, where  a  scarcity  began  to  be  apprehended. 

The  spoliation  of  this  free  city  was  the  prelude  to  a  decree  issued 
by  Bonaparte  at  Berlin  on  the  20th  of  November,  interdicting  ail 
commerce  and  correspondence  between  the  countries  under  his  con- 
trol and  the  British  islands,  which  he  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  All  subjects  of  Great  Britain  found  In  countries  occupied 
by  French  troops  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  all  English 

Sroperty  to  be  seized  as  lawful  prize;  all  commerce  in  English  pro- 
uce  and  manufactures  was  prohibited;  and  all  vessels  touching  at 
England  or  any  English  colony  were  excluded  from  every  harbour 
under  the  control  of  France.  He  declared  that  the  regulations  of 
this  decree  should  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French 
empire,  until  England  should  recognise  the  law  of  war  to  be,  by  sea 
as  by  land,  in  no  case  applicable  to  private  property  or  to  individuals 
not  bearing  arms,  and  until  she  should  confine  the  right  of  miiritime 
blockade  to  fortified  places,  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force. 
This  violent  decree,  and  the  apprehension  of  retaliatory  measures  on 
the  part  of  England,  occasioned  great  dismay  in  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  continent;  and  deputations  were  sent  to  Bonaparte,  not  only 
from  Hamburg,  but  from  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  commerciid 
ports  of  France,  praying  for  some  relaxation  of  a  law  which  threaten- 
ed them  with  ruin.  He  was  inexorable;  and  when  informed  that 
numerous  bankruptcies  were  daily  taking  place,  he  replied,  '^  So  much 
the  better;  the  more  bankruptcies  will  there  be  among  the  enemy: 
England  must  be  humbled,  though  we  reduce  commerce  to  its  state 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  exchange  linen  for  cattle,  and  com  for 
cloth.*'  But  though  ostensibly  tenacious  of  a  measure  which  he  had 
rashly  adopted,  he  soon  saw  the  expediency  of  tolerating  the  infringe- 
ment of  it,  and  of  permitting  a  precarious  commerce  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland  to  be  purchased  by  the  bribery  of  his  officers;  a 
subterfuge  which  his  own  caprice  could  revoke,  and  which  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  meanness  and  rapacity  of  his  ambition. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Auerstadt,  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
retired  to  Kcenigsberg;  from  whence  he  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  head-quarters  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but  that  result  was  ren- 
dered hopeless  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  haughty  enemy,  now 
in  the  full  career  of  success.  The  terms  on  which  even  an  armistice 
was  offered,  were  so  unreasonable,  that  Frederick  William  resolved 
to  abide  the  desperate  chance  of  war  rather  than  submit  to  them. 
Meantime  the  French,  with  unremitting  activity,  were  preparing  to 
extend  their  operations  beyond  the  Oder.  The  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  Davoust  entered  Posen  on  the  1 0th  of  November;  and  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Wirtembergcrs  and 
Bavarians,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  where  success  promised 
to  be  easy,  since  there  was  no  army  to  contend  with,  and  the  fortified 
places  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  defence.  He  however 
encountered  greater  resistance  than  he  expected:  Gre^t  Glogau.  with 
a  garrison  of  only  2500  men,  held  out  till  the  29th;  and  Breslau. 
though  bombarded  for  more  than  three  weeks,  did  not  capitulate  until 
the  7th  of  January,  1807. 

General  Beningsen;  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  Russian  army«  had 
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already  entered  Warsaw;  but  on  receiving  accurate  information  of 
the  force  opposed  to  him,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  that  city, 
and  retreated  beyond  the  Narew,  where  he  effected  a  junction  with  the 
division  under  Buxhoevden.  On  the  arrival  of  further  reinforcements 
under  Kamenskoi,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  the 
Russians  again  began  to  advance,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at 
Pultusk.  Meantime  the  French  having  established  a  chain  of  posts 
from  Poland  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  made  other  judicious  dis- 
positions, moved  forward  to  bring  their  adversaries  to  a  general 
engagement.  Their  right,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Lannes  and 
Davoust,  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  crossed  the  Narew  and 
gained  a  most  favourable  position  for  attacking  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russians.  The  corps  of  Augereau  traversed  the  Vistula  at  Zakroc- 
zym,  and  that  of  Soult  at  Polock.  The  left,  under  Ney,  Bessieres, 
and  Bemadotte,  advanced  from  Thorn  to  Sierpsk,  and  by  a  rapid 
movement  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Prussians  with  their  allies, 
who  experienced  a  series  of  reverses,  which  occasioned  the  com- 
mander, Kamenskoi,  to  quit  the  army  and  retire  to  Ostrolenka.  The 
command  of  the  Russian  army  devolved  on  Benigsen  and  Buxhoev- 
den, the  former  being  stationed  at  Pultusk,  and  the  latter  at  Golomyn. 
They  were  both  attacked  on  the  26th,  and  driven  from  their  positions, 
after  a  loss,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  of  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  their  ammunition,  and  12,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  The  French  troops  then  went  into  cantonments,  and  Bo- 
naparte returned  to  Warsaw. 
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Hnitraltty  of  Austm.— War  between  Roma  «ttd  TOrkey.-^Kingr  of  Swe<fen  dectaret 
war  Agkimrt  Ftanee.— Policy  of  Dciitn*rit.— Lmib  Bonapftrte  prociuined  kii^  of 
HolJand. — ^Conduct  of  the  Spanish  gpo^emmeat. — The  French  threaten  to  inirade 
Portugal.— Earl  8C  Vincent's  miauon  to  tlie  Ta^ia. — Issue  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lisbon. — Discussions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. — Conferencea 
between  Britisli  and  American  commissioners  in  London. — ^Treaty  concluded* 
which  the  American  president  refuses  to  ratify. — Operations  of  the  British  navy. — 
Captirre  of  Linois.— Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  British. — Expedition  of  sir 
Home  Popham  to  the  river  Phite. — Buenos  Ayres  taken — reeoTered  by  the 
Spaniards. — Failure  oi*  Miranda's  expedition  to  the  Caracas. — Insurrection  in 
Hayti)  Christopbe  raised  to  the  head  of  the  ffovemment< — Affairs  of  India — death 
of  the  marquis  Cornwallis — insurrection  of  the  sepoys — ^lord  Mlinto  appointed 
governor-general. — ^Illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Fox--consequent  changes  in  the 
cabinet. 

During  this  campaign  the  course  imrsued  by  Austria  had  been  that 
of  a  prudent  and  cautious  neutrality.  When  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  France  became  inevitable,  she  assembled  a  powerful  arnfy  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  that  her  sole  intention  was  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity 
of  her  territories.  When  the  Prussians  were  driven  beyond  the  Oder, 
Bonaparte  caused  his  minister  at  Vienna  to  demand  the  recall  of  this 
army  to  its  former  quarters;  and  such  were  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  that  the  demand  was  complied  with.  Disputes 
having  arisen  between^  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  respecting  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  a  Russian  army  under 
general  Michelson  had  entered  the  latter  province,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Bender,  Chotzim,  and  Jassy.  The  grand  seignor,  reluc- 
tantly yielding  to  the  popular  voice,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia,  and  hostile  preparations  were  vigorously  made 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Paswan  Oglou,  formerly  pursued  as  a  rebel, 
was  invested  with  legitimate  authority  in  the  pachalik  of  Widin;  and 
Mustapha  Bairactar,  the  ayan  of  Rushuk,  was  commissioned  to  oppose 
the  farther  progress  of  their  invaders.  He  was  unable  to  prevent 
their  irruption  into  Wallachia,  and  their  occupation  of  Bucharest,  its 
capita],  from  whence  they  sent  detachments  in  all  directions,  thrcat- 
enmg  to  join  the  revolted  Servians  under  Czemi  George,  who,  after 
repeated  successes  against  the  Turks,  were  besieging  Belgrade.  This 
was  a  crisis  of  danger  to  the  Ottoman  empire;  Egypt  being  in  a  state 
of  anarchy;  Mecca  and  Medina  in  the  hands  of  the  Wehabitea;  Bag- 
dad independent;  the  Servians  nearly  masters  of  their  fruitful  pro- 
vince; the  janizaries  discontented  with  the  new  European  tactics,  and 
the  divan  itself  distracted  by  the  opposite  factions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. To  add  to  the  alarms  which  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  an 
English  squadron  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  command- 
ed by  admiral  Louis,  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored  before 
Constantinople.  Italinski,  the  Russian  minister  at  the  Porte,  embarked 
on  board  one  of  these  ships,  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  English  ambaS' 
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sador,  took  the  same  opi>ortuiiity  of  quitting  a  capital  where  the 
French  interests,  under  the  management  of  Sebastiani,  began  to  ac- 
quire the  ascendency. 

In  the  other  states  of  Europe  the  events  which  took  place,  though 
not  wholly  uninteresting,  were  but  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
great  conflict  in  Poland.  The  chivalric  king  of  Sweden,  who  had 
hitherto  displayed  his  hostility  to  France  in  angry  manifestos,  had  at 
length  an  opportunity  of  actual  combat  with  his  powerful  adversary. 
Through  his  envoy  at  Hamburg,  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Bonaparte  for  a  separate  negotiation;  but  the  overture,  though  coupled 
with  expressions  of  personal  esteem  and  consideration,  was  rejected 
with  disdain.  In  consequence,  toward  the  end  of  December,  a  small 
army  under  Mortier  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Pomerania  to  lay  siege 
to  Stralsund,  and  expel  the  Swedes  from  the  isle  of  Rugen. 

Denmark,  persevering  in  that  system  of  neutrality  which  was  best 
adapted  to  her  limited  resources,  and  to  the  welfare  of  her  people, 
derived  some  advantages  from  the  recent  changes  in  the  north  of  Ger* 
many,  and  appropriated  a  great  part  of  the  trade  which  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  under  Prussian  colours  and  through  Prussian  ports. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  the  king  of  Denmark 
formally  annexed  Holstein  to  his  dominions  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  and  declared  it  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  the 
empire  of  Germany. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Bonaparte  abolished  the  republican  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Provinces,  and  placed  over  them  his  brother 
Louis  as  lieutenant-governor,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  also  strength- 
ened his  connexion  with  Bavai*ia  by  procuring  the  union  of  a  princess 
of  that  house  with  his  step-son  Eugene  Beauharnois,  whom  he  adopted 
as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  That  his  imperial  state 
might  be  duly  upheld  by  subordinate  dignities,  he  created  a  number 
of  dutchies  in  the  countries  conquered  by  France,  and  chiefly  in  Italy, 
which  he  conferred  on  the  civil  and  military  officers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  his  service.  Berthier  was  created  prince  of 
Neufchatel;  Bemadotte,prince  of  Ponte  Corvo;  and  Talleyrand, prince 
of  Benevento.  Many  ofthe  marshals  and  generals  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  dukes.  Bonaparte's  sister,  Paulina,  the  wife  of  the  prince 
Borghese,  received  the  principality  of  Guastalla;  and  his  uncle,  car- 
dinal Fesch,  was  appointed  coadjutor  and  successor  of  the  archbishop 
of  Ratisbon. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  wretched  administration  of 
Godoy,  prince  of  the  Peace.  When  that  minion  of  the  court  was 
informed  of  the  negotiation  between  France  and  England,  he  manifest- 
ed great  chagrin  on  receiving  no  invitation  to  become  a  party  in  the 
affair;  and  his  indignation  was  increased  on  learaing  the  secret  articles 
concluded  between  Talleyrand  and  the  Russian  minister  D'Oubril,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  Bonapai^te  had  transferred  the  Balearic  isles 
to  the  duke  of  Calabria,  without  even  communicating  his  design  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  In  the  flrst  ebullition  of  his  anger,  he  issued 
proclamations^  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ordering  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  army  and  militia,  while 
he  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  amicable  communications  with  Great 
Britain  by  opening  a  confidential  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
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These  pi*ojects  were  fi-ustrated  by  the  disasters  of  Prussia.  On  leam^ 
ing  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  Godoy  hastily  countennanded 
the  warlike  preparations,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  a  menaced  invasion  of  Andalusia  with  an  army  of  Moors 
at  the  instigation  of  England.  Bonaparte,  penetrating  this  shadlow 
pretext,  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  approving  the  conduct  of  his 
ally,  demanded  an  auxiliary  force  of  Spanish  troops  to  co-operate  in 
his  northern  campaign;  and  accordingly  16,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  were  placed  at  his  disposaL 

As  the  French  had  given  various  indications  during  the  summer,  of 
an  intention  to  Invade  Portugal,  the  British  government  adopted 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the  protection  of  that  country. 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  then  commanding  the  Channel  fleet,  was  ordered  to 
the  Tagus  with  a  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line;  and  within  ten  days 
after  the  menace  had  been  held  out  to  the  British  negotiators  at  Paris, 
he  anchored  before  Lisbon.  A  large  and  well-appointed  military 
force  was  collected  and  embarked  at  Plymouth,  for  the  same  destina- 
tion; but  as  its  sudden  appearance  in  Portugal  would  hUve  compro- 
mised that  country,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  earl  of  Rosslyn, 
to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted,  should  proceed  with  his  staff 
to  the  Tagus,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  admiral,  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  court  of  Lisbon  on  the  best  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  danger.  They  were  to  oiTer  the  disposable  resources  of 
England,  naval,  military,  and  pecuniary,  for  the  defefice  of  the  terri- 
tory; and  if  the  means  for  that  object  should  be  still  deemed  inadequate, 
lord  St.  Vincent  was  to  engage  that  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  with  the 
army  already  embarked,  should  be  employed  in  securing  for  the  Por- 
tuguese government  a  safe  retreat  in  Brazil.  If,  in  the  third  place» 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  disposed  neither  to  resist  nor  to  fly,  should  deter- 
mine passively  to  abide  the  consequences  of  invasion,  then  on  the 
actual  violation  of  the  territory  it  would  become  necessary  to  prevent 
the  fleet  from  falling  into  his  hands. 

The  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Lisbcm  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  since  the  issuing  of  the  instructions  a  considerable 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  north.  -The  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  D'Oubril's  treaty,  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  Prussia,  and  the  equivocal  neutrality  of  Austria,  induced  the 
French  government  to  postpone  the  invasion  of  Portugal;  the  march 
of  troops  to  Bayonne  was  countermanded;  general  Junot,  the  ambas- 
sador appointed  to  Lisbon,  was  sent  to  the  army  in  Germany;  a  large 
force  of  Spanish  auxiliaries  had  been  ordered  to  the  north;  and 
Bonaparte  with  his  ministers  had  quitted  Paris  to  take  the  field  against 
Prussia.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon deemed  it  adviseable  no  longer  to  request  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet,  or  to  solicit  a  militaiy  force  for  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
which,  in  existing  circumstances,  would  be  of  no  service,  and  might 
give  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  government.  The  troops,  therefore, 
which  had  been  collected  for  that  object,  were  disembarked  at  Ply- 
mouth; lord  Sl  Vincent  returned  to  his  station  off"  the  Tagus,  and 
lord  Rosslyn  Sailed  for  England,  charged  with  the  most  cordial  assur- 
ances of  the  prince  regent's  gratitude  to  the  British  government,  and 
with  the  strongest  protestations  of  attachment  to  so  faithful  an  ally 
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The  amity  subsisting  between  Great  Britsdn  and  the  United  States 
was  interrupted  by  that  collision  of  interests,  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  relations  of  a  belligerent  with  a  neutral  power.    The 
complaints  of  the  Americans  were  principally  directed  to  our  practice 
of  impressing  British  seamen  found  on  board  their  merchant-vessels 
on  the  high  seas^  to  our  violation  of  their  neutral  rights  by  the  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  their  vessels  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce^ 
and  to  our  infringement  of  their  maritime  jurisdiction  on  their  own 
coasts.     With  respect  to  the  first  grievance,  it  was  urged,  that  native 
Americans  were  impressed  on  pretence  of  their  being  Englishmen, 
and  were  forced  to  serve  in  the  British  navy;  and  that  from  the  simi- 
larity of  character  and  identity  of  language  in  both  nations,  these 
mistakes  even  with  the  fairest  intentions  could  not  always  be  avoided* 
The  reply  was,  that  Great  Britain  could  not  relinquish  for  a  moment 
the  right  of  impress,  unless  some  unexceptionable  plan  could  be  devised 
for  attaining  the  same  end  by  means  less  violent,  and  less  liable  to 
abuse;  that  the  difficulty  of  distinction  was  no  argument  against  the 
right,  though  a  good  reason  for  caution  and  reserve  in  its  exercise;, 
and  that  America,  in  complaining  of  the  evil,  was  bound  to  propose  a 
practical  remedy.     The  public  mind  in  the  United  States  was  so  in- 
flamed with  exaggerated  reports,  representing  thousands  of  captured 
citizens,  as  compelled  to  serve  in  the  British  navy,  that  some  of  the 
popular  leaders  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  impress,  and  a  bill 
on  this  principle  was  brought  into  congress;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  senate  as  tending  to  place  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of  hostility. 
A  special  mission  was  appointed  to  England  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
existing  differences,  among  which  this  was  represented  as  foremost  in 
importance.  The  second  ground  of  complaint  arose  from  a  concession 
granted  to  the  Americans  during  the  late  war,  by  which  they  were 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  for  articles  intended 
for  domestic  consumption,  which,  if  no  demand  existed  in  their  own 
markets,  might  be  re-exported  to  any  port  not  invested  by  our  block- 
ading squadrons.     Discussions  had  arisen  respecting  the  extension 
of  this  indulgence;  but  they  ceased  at  the  peace  of  Amiens;  and  when 
war  was  renewed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  was  generally 
understood  in  America,  that  in  this  intercourse  with  a  belligerent,  the 
mere  act  of  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral 
country  was  sufficient  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  and 
legalize  the  trade.     Acting  on  this  interpretation,  the  American  mer- 
chants gradually  extended  their  speculations,  and  pursued  them  with- 
out interruption  until  1805,  when  the  British  Admiralty  courts  adopted 
a  new  ground  of  decision,  which  instantly  exposed  the  whole  of  the 
neutral  trade  to  seizure  and  confiscation.     Proofof  payment  of  duties 
in  America,  was  pronounced  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  bona  fide  importa- 
tion, because,  under  the  revenue  laws  established  in  that  country, 
payment  of  duties  is  commutable  for  security  by  bonds;  and  the  mer- 
chant who  re-exports  goods  previously  imported,  is  entitled  to  deben- 
tures payable  on  the  same  days  with  the  bonds,  and  made  out  for  the 
same  sums,  with  a  deduction  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
government.    The  British  tribunals,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
th^ir  former  decisions,  maintained  that  the  neutral  trade  was  not 
legalized  by  this  operation;  and  the  American  merchants,  seeing  their 
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Tesseh  captured  and  carried  into  our  ports  for  adjudication,  complain- 
ed loudly  of  the  harshness,  violence,  and  injustice  of  our  proceedings. 
Congress  passed  a  non-importation  act  against  British  manufactuKs, 
to  take  effect  at  a  fixed  period^  and  in  the  meantime  instructkms  were 
sent  to  the  commissioners  to  demand  from  the  British  government 
some  clear  and  precise  rule  for  regulating  their  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  the  enemy.  To  the  third  ground  of  complaint,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans demanded  to  have  their  maritime  jurisdiction  defined  and  re- 
spected, no  reasonable  objection  could  be  entertained.  Through  an 
unfortunate  accident  an  American  seaman  was  killed  within  sight  of 
New  York,  by  a  shot  from  the  British  armed  vessel  the  Leander;  and 
this  calamity  happening  during  the  heat  of  an  election,  became  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  people  construed  it  into  a  violation  of  the 
respect  due  to  their  territory,  and  the  executive  felt  it  necessary  to 
establish  some  regulations  on  a  point  already  settled  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  conferences  for  the  adjustment  of  these  points  of  dispute  were 
opened  in  London,  by  lords  Holland  and  Auckland  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  on  that  of  Ameri* 
ca.  A  sincere  disposition  was  manifested  on  both  sides  to  establish 
a  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  countries  on  terms  mutually  ad- 
vantageous; and  this  conciliatory  spirit  was  especially  evinced  by  the 
American  commissioners,  when  after  some  deliberations  respecting  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  practice  of  impressment,  they  consented, 
though  in  opposition  to  their  instructions,  to  pass  to  the  other  subjects 
of  negotiation,  on  receiving  from  lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  an 
official  assurance  that  the  right  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution, 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
fr9m  molestation  or  injury,  and  immediate  redress  afforded  on  repre- 
sentation of  any  injury  sustained.  The  other  questions  were  lH*ought 
to  a  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  issue*  On  the  subject  of  inter- 
course with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  the  trade  thence  arising,  a 
clear  and  precise  rule  was  established  for  defining  the  difference  be- 
tween a  continuous  and  an  interrupted  voyage  $  and  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  on  the  re-exportation  of  goods  actually  imported,  there 
should  remain  after  the  drawback  a  duty  to  be  paid  of  one  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  on  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  Europe,  and  a  duty  of  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  ad  valoron  on  all 
articles  of  colonial  produce.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  was  guaranteed;  and  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  American  coast,  an  extension  of  that  jurisdiction  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  shore,  was  conceded  by  both  parties  on 
certain  conditions,  and  under  certain  limitations.  The  treaty  in- 
cluded some  commercial  stipulations  framed  for  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tage of  the  two  countries,  but  the  American  president  Mr.  Jefferson, 
thought  proper  to  withhold  from  it  his  ratification. 

The  successes  of  <he  British  navy  were  necessarily  less  splendid 
than  those  obtained  iii  the  preceding  year.  A  squadron  of  five  sail 
'  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  fleet  which  escaped  from  Brest,  in  De- 
cember, 1805,  was  encountered  by  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth  in 
the  West  Indian  seas;  and  after  a  furious  action,  three  of  the  ahipa 
remained  prizes  to  the  English;  the  other  two  were  driven  on  shore 
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and  burned.  Another  squadron  of  the  same  fleet  under  Villaumea^ 
consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  which  had  been  destined  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  altered  its  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
took  refu^  in  Martinique,  and  thence  sailed  to  the  northward,  fol-^ 
lowed  by  admiral  Cochrane,  who,  having  only  four  ships,  coukl  not 
risk  an  engagement.  Villaumez,  to  frustrate  the  vigilance  of  the 
various  squadrons  in  search  of  him,  found  it  necessary  to  disperse  his^ 
ships  in  various  directions;  his  own  vessel,  the  Foudroyant,  reached 
the  Havanna  in  a  shattered  condition  $  three  were  destroyed  on  the 
American  coast;  another  effected  its  escape  into  Brest;  and  the 
Veteran  T4,  commanded  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  separate,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  was  stranded  in  the  small  harbour  of  Concameau.  The  captain 
and  crew  got  on  shore. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  returning  home  from  a  long  cruise  in 
the  Indian  <ieas,  was  Intercepted  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and 
brought  to  England  with  the  Marengo  of  80  guns,  and  the  Belle  Poule 
of  40,  the  only  ships  remaining  under  his  command. 

Five  large  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with  troops  on  board  for  the 
West  Indies,  were  met  on  the  day  after  their  escape  from  Rochefort 
by  a  British  squadron  under  commodore  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  after 
a  running  fig^t  of  several  hours,  captured  four  of  them.  The  gallant 
commodore  received  a  severe  wound,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
amputation  of  his  right  arm. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  capitulated  on 
the  5th  of  January  to  a  military  and  naval  force,  under  the  command 
of  sir  David  Baird  and  sir  Home  Popham.  The  latter  officer  then 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  and  prevailed  on  his  col- 
league to  allow  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  general  Beres- 
ford,  to  assist  in  the  adventure.  In  the  beginning  of  June  he  entered 
the  river  Plate,  and  on  the  24th  effected  a  landing  at  Quilmes,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  His  whole  military 
force,  which  had  received  a  trifling  augmentation  at  St.  Helena,  did 
not  exceed  1600  men,  including  marines.  A  body  of  Spaniards, 
posted  on  a  height  at  a  distance,  fled  at  the  first  fire,  leaving  their 
artillery  behind  them;  and  no  formidable  resistance  being  afterwards 
offered,  general  Beresford  entered  the  city  on  the  27th5  the  viceroy 
havinjg^  fled  to  Cordova,  with  the  small  force  under  his  command. 
This  easy  capture  was  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  the  regular  troops, 
who  were  stationed  at  Montevideo  and  Maldonado,  and  whose  atten- 
tion was  occupied  by  the  demonstrations  which  sir  Home  Popham 
made  with  the  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  squadron.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  private  property  of 
every  kind  was  respected:  specie  belonging  to  the  government,  of  a 
very  considerable  amount,  was  sent  to  England.  The  news  was 
received  with  the  higheat  exultation;  and  the  extravagant  hopes  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  rather  encouraged  than  checked  by  a  circular 
letter  from  sir  Home  Popham  to  the  principal  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  expatiating  on  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  from  this  conquest.  The  popular  delu- 
sion revived  the  fable  of  El  Dorado,  and  gave  rise  to  speculations  no 
less  absurd  in  their  objects  than  in  their  disproportionate  extent; 
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commoditieft  were  assorted  for  exportation  which  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  countries  for  which  they  were  destined;  axes  were 
made  for  breaking  rocks,  and  cutting  from  them  veins  of  solid  gold; 
and  skates  and  coffin-furniture  were  packed  for  the  use  of  a  people 
whose  rivers  are  never  frozen,  and  who  consign  the  dead  in  grave- 
clothes  to  their  native  earth.  During  this  rage  for  commercial  enter- 
prise in  England,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recovered  by  the 
natives  under  the  direction  of  Liniers,  a  French  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service;  the  troops  under  general  Beresford  were  forced  to  surrender, 
and,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  were  detained  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  sent  up  the  country.  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  continued 
to  blockade  the  river,  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  Cape,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Montevideo,  and  siterward  took  possession 
of  Maldonado,  where  he  awaited  further  reinforcements  from  England. 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  unauthorized  expedition,  hazarded  on  the 
presumption  that  it  might  favour  a  project  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  which  had  been  repeatedly  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  general  Miranda.  That  officer,  disappointed  at 
length  in  his  hope  of  direct  assistance  from  England,  appUed  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  permitted  to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  New 
York,  consisting  of  an  armed  vessel  of  18  guns,  and  two  small  schoo- 
ners, having  on  board  about  360  adventurers  of  different  nations. 
With  this  small  force  he  undertook  to  plant  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence in  his  native  country  the  Caracas,  and  after  sustaining  a  reverse 
near  Puerto  Cabello,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Trinidad,  at 
length  effected  a  landing  at  Vela  de  Coro.  The  people  of  the  country 
abandoned  their  habitations,  and  fled  at  his  approach;  and  as  his 
proclamations  failed  to  rouse  their  patriotism,  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  re-embarked  for  Aruba,  and  thence  returned  to  Trinidad. 

During  these  transactions  on  the  Spanish  main,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Hayti,  in  which  Dessalines,  the  emperor,  was  killed  by 
the  negroes,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
His  successor,  Christophe,  assumed  the  humbler  title  of  chief  of  the 
government,  and  in  that  capacity  opened  the  commerce  of  his  domi- 
nions to  neutral  nations  by  a  proclamation  distinguished  for  its  liberal 
spirit  and  enlightened  views. 

In  India,  the  expectations  which  had  been  founded  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  marquis  Comwallis,  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  at  Gazypoor,  in  Benares,  while  on  his  progress  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  Scindia,  who 
had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  recommence  hostilities,  and 
of  reducing  Holkar  to  submission.  The  functions  of  governor-general 
devolved  on  sir  George  Barlow,  as  second  in  council,  who  exerted 
himself  in  realizing  the  political  views  communicated  to  him  by  his 
predecessor.  Peace  was  signed  with  Scindia  on  the  22d  of  November; 
and  with  Holkar  on  the  24th  of  December,  1805.  The  tranquillity 
thus  established  in  India  was  interrupted  in  the  following  July  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  sepoys  or  native  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  company, 
who,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  attacked  the  European 
barracks  at  Vellore,  containing  four  companies  of  the  69th  regiment, 
upon  whom  they  poured  a  destructive  fire  through  every  door  and 
window,  and  massacred  164  men,  besides  officei's,  before  they  wrrr 
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quelled  bf  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Symptoms  of  disaffection  appeared 
in  other  quarters,  which  it  required  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  to  subdue.  The  origin  of  these  discontents  was  a  rumour 
which  had  been  industriously  propagated  among  the  sepoys,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  British  goremment  to  convert  them  by  forcible 
means  to  Christianity,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  strengthened 
by  an  attempt  to  change  the  sepoy  turban  into  something  resembling 
the  helmet  of  the  European  infantry. 

Some  discussions  arose  at  home  between  the  company  and  the  go* 
vernment,  respecting  the  proposal  for  recalling  sir  George  Barlow, 
and  appointing  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  government  of  India; 
but  the  court  of  directors,  when  his  lordship  declined  to  urge  his 
pretensions,  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  lord  Minto  to  that  high 
office. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  at  which  the  British  nation  was 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Mr.  Fox,  who,  on 
his  accession  to  oiice,  was  labouring  under  indisposition,  had  been 
disabled  during  the  summer  from  attending  to  public  business:  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  disease,  a  dropsy,  bafRed  all  the  applications  of 
medical  skill,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age.  The  public  regret  for  his  loss  subdued  for  a  time 
the  conflicting  prejudices  of  party,  and  a  unanimous  homage  was 
paid  to  those  great  and  amiable  qualities  which  won  the  cordial  affec- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  the  generous  admiration  of  his  adversaries. 
As  a  senator,  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  views,  the  liberality  of  his  principles,  the  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing force  of  his  eloquence;  as  a  minister  of  state,  he  displayed 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  the  same  noble  simplicity  which 
characterized  his  conduct  in  private  life;  and  he  had  sense  and  spirit 
to  prefer  the  direct  course  of  English  plain  dealing  to  the  specious 
professions,  the  cautious  wiles,  the  timid,  unworthy  chicanery,  the 
sinister  reservations,  and  the  over-reaching  craft,  which  are  but  too 
commonly  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  modem  diplomacy.  Though 
the  sincere  advocate  of  peace,  he  uniformly  deprecated  the  purchase 
of  that  blessing  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  national  honour;  his  firm  < 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  th^onstitutiou  was  no  less  conspicu- 
ous than  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty;  and  he  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  the  surest  basis  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  his 
country. 

On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  some  new  arrangements 
became  necessary  among  the  members  of  administration.  Lord  How- 
ick  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Mr.  Tierney  became 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  to  which  the  former  gentleman  had 
been  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  lord  Minto  to  the  government 
of  ladia;  lord  Sidmouth  was  president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of 
carl  Fitzwilliam,  who  retired  in  ill  health;  and  the  vacant  office  of 
privy  seal  was  assigned  to  lord  Holland.  These  changes  were  rather 
unexpectedly  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament;  but  this  appeal 
to  the  people  procured  for  ministers  no  great  accession  of  strength 
in  the  house  ot  commons. 

Vol.  IIL— N 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Heeting  of  parliament — King*!  speech. — Discussions  on  the  negt»tiatJon  with 
France. — Measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. — Budget. — ^Lord  R. 
Fctty's  plan  of  finance. — Abolition  of  the  slave  trade. — Bill  for  the  relief  of 
catholics  introduced  by  lord  Howick. — Motion  relinquished. — Change  of  admi- 
nistratioa. — Explanation  giveti  by  lords  Grenville  and  Howick  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  cabinet  ^yhich  occasioned  their  disini8Sal.->-Mr.  Bankes's  motion  respectini^ 
offices  in  reversion,  and  debate  respecting  the  chancellorship  of  the  dutchy  of 
Lancaster  offered  to  Mr.  Perceval  for  life. — Catholic  question  revived  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Brand  respecting  the  pledge  required  from  the  late  ministers. — Result 
of  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales. — Military  opera* 
tions  under  the  direction  of  the  late  ministry.— Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles — 
to  Egypt—- to  the  river  Plate.~^apture  of  if  onte  video.— Operations  against  Bue- 
nos Ayres.— The  British  troops  evacuate  botli  banks  of  the  river. — Disgrace  of 
Whitelocke. — Progress  of  war  on  the  continent. — Battie  of  Eyiau— Of  Friedland. 
— Armistice. — Treaties  of  Tilsit,  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia. — ^The 
Swedes  evacuate  Pomerania. — Losses  sustained  by  Prussia. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  and  was 
opened  on  the  19th  by  commission.  The  speech  alluded  to  the  recent 
negotiations  with  France,  and  stated  that  his  majesty's  endeavours 
for  the  restoration  of  general  tranquillity  had  been  disappointed  by 
the  ambition  and  injustice  of  the  enemy,  who  had  re-kindled  a  most 
calamitous  war  in  Europe.  In  reference  to  Prussia,  it  was  observed, 
that  the  resolution  at  length  adopted  by  that  power  of  resisting  the 
system  of  aggrandizement  which  threatened  Germany  with  subjuga- 
tion, had  not  been  previously  concerted  with  his  majesty,  nor  had  any 
satisfaction  been  offered  for  the  agg^ssions  which  had  placed  the  two 
countries  (Great  Britain  and  Prussia)  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility; 
yet  his  majesty  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  measures  best  calculat- 
ed to  unite  their  councils  and  interests  against  the  common  enemy; 
but  unhappily  the  rapid  course  of  events  had  raised  insurmountable 
difficulties  against  the  execution  of  that  purpose.  Great  satisfaction 
was  expressed,  that  under  a  complication  of  disasters,  and  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  the  good  faith  of  the  allies  remained  un- 
shaken. The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sweden  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  most  honourable  firmness;  and  the  happy  union  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  been  cemented  by  reciprocal 
proofs  of  attachment  and  confidence.  In  the  debates  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Canning  severely  animadverted  on  the  foreign  policy  of  minis- 
ters; but  the  addresses  passed  without  a  division,  and  after  unanimous 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  brave  men  who  conquered  at  Maida,  parliament 
adjourned  for  the  holidays. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  lord  Grenville  called  the  attention  of  the 
peeim  to  the  papers  laid  before  them  respecting  the  late  negotiation 
with  France;  and  after  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  course  pursued 
by  government,  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  testifying  regret  that 
his  pacific  endeavours  should  have  been  frustrated,  and  assuring  him 
of  cordial  support  and  assistance  in  any  future  measures,  cither  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  or  the  prosecution  of  war.     A  similar  mo- 
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tion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  Howick  on  the  5th« 
and  after  very  animated  debates,  the  consequent  addresses  were  car- 
ried in  both  houses.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his 
regret  that  ministers  had  suffered  a  negotiation  of  which  the  unsuc- 
cessful termination  was  to  be  foreseen  even  in  its  earliest  stage^  to  be 
protracted  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  for  his  advantage  alone,  and 
to  the  infinite  detriment  of  this  country.  He  rejoiced  in  the  good 
understanding  which  he  had  maintained  with  Russia,  but  lamented 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  union  had  not  been  more  openly  mani- 
fested. Was  it  notorious,  he  asked,  that  England  and  Russia,  acted 
in  concert?  was  not  the  direct  contrary  more  than  suspected?  Was 
any  inducement  held  out  for  Prussia  to  apply  to  them  for  counsel  and 
assistance?  In  the  declaration  published  by  the  court  of  Berlin  in 
October  1816,  it  was  said,  in  reference  to  the  period  when  Prussia 
was  goaded  by  France  into  measures  which  led  immediately  to  war, 
that  two  negotiations  were  at  that  time  carried  on  at  Paris,  one  with 
Russia,  the  other  with  the  English  ministry;  in  both  which  the  in- 
tentions of  France  against  Prussia  were  abundantly  manifested.  An 
alliance  lost  half  its  value  when  it  was  not  avowed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  *^  Separately  in  term,  but  substantially  in  concert,*'  was  a 
form  of  treaty  which  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  combination,  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages  for  which  combination  was  most  to  be 
prized.  How  could  that  concert  be  effectual  which  was  known  to 
none  but  the  parties  who  concealed  it,  and  to  the  enemy  who  stipulat- 
ed for  its  concealment  in  order  that  he  might  deny  it,  and  which 
presented  to  all  other  nations  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  dis- 
union of  counsels,  and  diversity  of  objects?  Mr.  Canning  then  ad- 
verted to  the  question  concerning  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  rupture 
with  Prussia  for  the  sake  of  Hanover.  Prussia  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, accepted  the  transfer  of  that  electorate  from  France,  on  the 
condition  that  the  possession  should  not  be  considered  as  valid  until 
a  general  peace  should  be  concluded,  or  until  the  consent  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  obtained.  Bonaparte  acquiesced  for  a 
time;  but  no  sooner  was  he  relieved  from  anxiety  respecting  the  Rus- 
sian armies  than  he  insisted  that  the  occupation  should  be  no  longer 
provisional,  but  absolute.  Prussia  had  then  no  choice  but  war,  or 
compliance  at  the  risk  of  war  with  England:  she  saw  this  risk,  but 
could  not  avoid  it.  We  fell  into  the  snare;  and  the  king's  message 
of  the  31st  of  April,  1806,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  hostility  against 
her.  Bonaparte  had  apprehended  the  union  of  Prussia  with  the  two 
great  surviving  powers  of  the  confederacy.  He  wished  to  insulate 
her,  and  to  have  her  at  his  mercy.  In  the  space  of  three  months  he 
beheld  her  at  war  with  England;  and  England  and  Russia  separately 
negotiating  for  ]>eace.  He  found  means  to  conjtinue  this  state  of 
things  as  long  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  After  he  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Russian  minister,  which,  fortunately  however  for  us, 
the  emperor  Alexander  found  it  impossible  to  ratify,  we  were  amused 
with  discussions  on  the  tUi  possidetis^  until  the  arrangements  for  the 
overthrow  of  Prussia  were  matured;  then  the  farce  was  ended,  and 
Bonaparte  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle.  Mr.  Perceval,  taking  a 
similar  view  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  negotiation, 
declared  his  firm  coavictioa  that  no  peace  worthy  of  the  acceptanee 
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of  this  country  could  be  made  with  France^  so  long  as  her  force  and 
her  counsels  were  directed  by  two  such  men  as  Talleyrand  and  Bona- 
parte. 

At  no  period,  indeed,  had  the  insidious  policy  of  the  enemy  been 
more  clearly  apparent;  and  as  the  hope  of  pacification  proved  to  be 
utterly  delusive  in  existing  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to 
direct  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  nation  to  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Provision  was  made  for  an  augmentation  of  the  sea 
and  land  forces;  and  when  the  estimates  for  these  and  other  branches 
of  the  public  service  had  been  disposed  of,  the  attention  of  parliament 
was  called  to  the  measures  necessary  for  improving  the  revenues  of 
the  country.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  house  of  commons  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  finance,  lord  Henry  Petty,  after 
stating  the  aggregate  supplies  requisite  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  nearly  forty-six  millions,  and  enumerating  among  the  ways  and 
means  a  loan  of  12,200,000/.,  proposed  anew  plan  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  during  the  continuance  of  war,  without  the 
necessity  of  imposing  new  burthens  on  the  people.  Its  alleged  grounds 
were,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  permanent  revenue;  the  great  pro- 
duce of  the  war-taxes;  the  high  and  accumulating  amount  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  some  inferior  aids  derivable  from  revenues  set  free  by 
annuities  originally  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  and  at  this  time 
expiring.  It  was  adapted  to  meet  a  scale  of  expenditure  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  1 806,  on  the  assumption  that  during  the  war,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues  would  continue 
equal  to  the  produce  of  that  year,  and  with  an  understanding  that  un- 
foreseen charges  or  deficiencies  of  revenue  should  be  separately  and 
specially  provided  for.  The  war  loans  for  the  years  1807,  1808,  and 
1809,  were  rated  at  twelve  millions  annually;  for  the  year  1810  at  four- 
teen millions;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  following  years  at  sixteen  mil- 
lions. Those  several  loans,  amounting  for  the  fourteen  years  to  310 
millions,  were  to  be  made  a  charge  on  the  war-taxes  which  were  then 
estimated  at  twenty-one  millions  annually;  this  charge  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  each  loan:  five  per  cent  for  interest,  and  the 
remainder  as  a  sinking  fund,  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  to 
pay  off  the  principal.  The  several  portions  of  war-taxes,  successively 
liberated  in  periods  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  respective 
loans  for  which  they  were  pledged,  might,  if  the  war  continued,  be- 
come applicable  in  a  revolving  series,  and  be  again  pledged  for  new 
loans.  It  was  next  observed  that  the  charge  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  pi*oposed  loans,  being  taken  from  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  war-taxes,  a  deficiency  equal  to  that  charge  would  be 
created  in  the  amount  of  the  temporary  revenue  applicable  to  the  war 
expenditure.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  supplementary  loans  were 
proposed  on  the  established  system  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  nominal  capital.  The  charge  so  created  would  be  provided 
for,  during  the  first  three  years,  by  the  expiring  annuities;  and  for  the 
seven  following  years,  the  average  annual  sum  to  be  raised,  for  it  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  393,0002.  Thus  a  provision  was  made  on 
the  scale  of  actual  expenditure,  for  ten  years  of  war,  without  any 
additional  taxes,  except  to  that  inconsiderable  amount.  After  an 
ample  illustration  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
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plan,  it  was  added,  that  the  augmentatioii  of  the  war-taxes,  and  par^ 
ticularly  of  the  property-tax  during  the  last  session,  was  a  measure 
adopted  not  merely  with  a  view  to  provide  for  present  necessities,  but 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  should  be  adequate 
to  the  full  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  and  combine  the  two  appu*entlf 
irreconcilable  objects,  of  relieTing  the  public  from  all  future  pressure 
of  taxation,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  resources  by  which  we 
might  defy  his  implacable  hostility  to  whatever  period  it  might  be 
prolonged.  Repeated  discussions  ensued,  during  which  other  finan- 
cial arrangements  were  proposed  by  lord  Castlereagh  and  ur  James 
Pulteney;  but  the  resolutions  moved  by  lord  Henry  Petty,  as  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  his  plan,  were  ultimately  adopted. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  one  of  the  first  measures  effect- 
ed in  this  session  of  parliament.  On  the  2d  of  January,  a  bill  for  this 
object  was  brought  into  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Grenville,  who, 
during  its  progress,  introduced  a  proviso,  allowing  all  vessels  which 
should  have  cleared  out  from  the  ports  of  this  country  for  Africa, 
previously  to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,  to  complete  their  cargoes,  and 
trade  with  them  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  America,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1808,  wliich  should  be  the  final  period  of  the  abo- 
lition. In  the  house  of  commons,  the  opponents  of  this  humane  law 
were  so  much  diminished  in  numbers,  that  the  question  of  going  into 
a  committee  was  decided  by  283  votes  against  I65  and  on  the  25th, 
the  biU,  after  some  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  lords, 
received  the  royal  assent.  Thus  did  Great  Britain  set  an  example  to 
the  world,  which  neither  the  philanthropists  of  the  French  republic, 
nor  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had  been  sufficiently  mag- 
nanimous to  exhibit. 

On  the  5  th  of  March,  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  lord  Howick,  which,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  was  styled  ^  the 
Roman  Catholics'  Army  and  Navy  Service  BiU."  Its  object  was  to 
secure  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
and  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  leaving  to  them,  as  far  ?.a  convenience  would  admit,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  religions.  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  denounced  it  as  tending  to  the  abolition  of  those 
tests,  which  had  been  devised  for  the  protection  of  our  established 
church;  and  he  protested  against  the  principle  of  innovation,  which 
by  this  and  other  experiments,  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and,  if  not 
checked,  would  be  attended  with  most  dangerous  consequences.  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  though  fixed  for  the  ensuing  week,  was 
postponed  until  the  19th;  but  on  the  preceding  day,  lord  Howick, 
without  entering  into  anv  particular  explanation,  gave  notice  that  he 
should  make  no  motion  for  advancing  it  to  that  stage  of  its  progress. 

This  relinquishment  of  the  catholic  bill  was  a  prelude  to  the  total 
change,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils. The  following  were  the. new  members  of  the  cabinet;  lord 
Eldon,  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  privy  seal;  the  duke  of 
Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  earl  Camden,  president  of  the 
council;  lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  lord  Chatham, 
master  of  the  ordnance;  lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  the  home 
department;  Mr.  Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  lord  Castle- 
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reagliy  secretary  for  the  department  of  war  and  colonies;  Mr.  Perceval^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  subordinate  officers  were*  Mr. 
Robert  Dundas,  president  of  the  board  of  control;  earl  Bathurst,  presi* 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade;  Mr.  George  Rose,  treasurer  of  the  navyi 
lord  Charles  Somerset  and  Mr.  Long,  joint  pay-masters;  Mr.  Huskis* 
son  and  Mr.  Wellesley,  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury;  sir  William 
Grant,  master  of  the  rolls;  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  attorney-general;  Mr. 
.Plumer,  solicitor-general. 

On  the  following  day,  an  explanation  was  given  by  lord  Grenville 
and  lord  Howick,  in  their  respective  places  in  parliament,  of  the 
measures- -adopted  by  them  for  granting  relief  to  catholics  and  dis- 
senters, which  had  principally  occasioned  these  changes  in  adminis- 
tration. By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland,  in  1778,  prptestant  dissenters  in 
that  country  were  enabled  to  hold  employments  of  any  kind,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  without  any  restriction.  By  another  law,  passed  in 
1793,  Irish  catholics  were  admitted  to  any  rank  in  the  army,  not  above 
that  of  coloneL  English  dissenters,  on  the  contrary,  were  eligible  to 
no  place,  without  taking  a  sacramental  test  within  a  certain  time;  and 
if  the  law  of  1793  were  not  repealed,  they  might  complain  of  par- 
tiality. A  draft  of  a  despatch  to  the  lord-lieutenant  or  Ireland  was 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  met  with  his  approbation.  Ministers 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  law  of  1793,  and  that  which 
they  meant  to  propose:  his  majesty,  after  some  objections,  consented 
that  authority  should  be  given  to.  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  conmiunicate 
by  his  secretary  to  the  heads  of  the  catholics,  that  the  army  and 
navy  would  be  opened  to  them.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Elliott,  was  unable 
to  answer  one  question  proposed  to  him,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
allow  the  catholics  to  rise  to  all  military  offices,  including  the  staff; 
and  having  written  for  instructions,  was  authorized  to  give  a  decided 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  despatch,  containing  diis  authoriza- 
tion, had  been  laid  before  his  majesty,  who  returned  it  without  any 
observation  or  comment.  Doubts,  however,  had  been  entertained, 
especially  by  some  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  had  strongly  testified 
their  disapprobation;  and  his  majesty  being  apprised  that  the  measure 
was  of  far  greater  extent  than  he  at  first  apprehended,  expressed  his 
objection  to  it,  in  decided  terms,  to  lord  Grenville.  To  obviate  this 
objection,  ministers  endeavoured  to  make  such  modifications  as  might 
tfe  practicable,  without  destroying  the  vital  essence  of  the  bill;  but 
failing  in  this  attempt,  they  determined  to  relinquish  it  altogether. 
At  the  same  time,  in  vindication  of  their  own  character,  they  proposed 
to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  a  minute,  reserving  to  lord 
GrenviUe  and  lord  Howick^  the  liberty  of  delivering  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  question,  and  that  of  submitting  the  question 
itself  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  it,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  for  his  majesty's  decision.  They  were 
called  upon  not  only  to  withdraw  the  latter  reservation,  but  to  pledge 
themselves  by  a  written  obligation,  never  again  to  bring  forward  the 
measure  they  had  abandoned,  or  to  propose  any  thing  connected  with 
the  catholic  question.  To  this,  the  ministers  found  it  impossible  Co 
assent,  consistently  with  the  duty  which  they  conceived  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  oaths.  Lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey  having 
respectfully  communicated  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  the 
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king^,  received  on  the  next  day  an  intimation,  that  his  majesty  must 
look  out  for  other  ministers. 

The  conduct  of  ministers,  as  explained  by  this  statement,  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  purely  consistent  and  magnanimous,  and  by  others 
as  indicating  an  unfortunate  vacillation  between  the  love  of  office  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour.  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  they  not  at  once 
resign  on  perceiving  the  king's  insuperable  objection  to  their  pro* 
posed  measures  in  favour  of  the  catholics?  and  why,  after  consenting 
to  desist  from  those  measures,  did  they  by  stipulating  for  permission 
to  revive  them,  provoke  their  own  dismissal? 

This  event  iiad  been  for  some  time  anticipated;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  sovereign  and  his  confidential 
servants  had  been  strengthened  by  the  rumour  of  various  arrangements 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  In  a  debate  which  took  place  on 
Mr.  Bankes's  motion,  respecting  the  grant  of  offices  in  reversion,  Mr. 
Plumer  took  occasion  to  mention  a  current  report  that  the  chancel* 
lorship  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  had  been  oflTered  to  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  for  life,  as  an  inducement  for  that  gentleman  to  accept  a  place 
in  the  government  A  motion  was  in  consequence  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Martin  for  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  deprecating  the  grant 
of  any  place  in  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  or  elsewhere,  for  life  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  It  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority;  and  the  address  was  subsequently  answered  by  an 
assurance  that  the  place  in  question,  should  be  conferred  only  on  the 
usual  condition. 

In  relation  to  the  important  measure  which  occasioned  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whig  administration,  the  other  proceedings  in  parliament  were 
but  of  secondary  interest.  A  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  bill 
introduced  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  making  the  freehold  estates  of 
persons  dying  indebted,  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  contract 
debts,  was  thrown  out  on  the  third  reading.  Some  progress  was  made 
in  the  measures  instituted  by  lord  Grenville  for  improving  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Scotland,  by  dividing  the  court  of  session  into 
three  chambers,  of  five  judges  each,  and  by  extending  the  trial  by  jury 
to  civil  cases. 

After  the  explanation  given  by  lord  Grenville  and  his  colleague,  an 
adjournment  took  place  to  the  8th  of  April,  on  which  day  the  new 
ministers  entered  upon  their  functions  in  parliament  Their  oppo- 
nents assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  catholic  question  was  again 
agitated  in  a  debate,  which  ensued  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Brand, 
♦•  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential  servants  of 
the  crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge  express  or  implied, 
from  offering  to  the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circumstances 
might  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  any  part  of  his 
majesty's  empire."  On  one  side  it  was  argued  that  such  a  pledge 
would  have  made  the  king  absolute,  and  by  removing  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  would  have  endangered  the  privileges  of  the  coun- 
try; while  on  the  other,  it  was  maintained,  that  although  there  was, 
generally  speaking,  no  act  of  the  crown  without  responsibility,  yet 
some  exceptions  might  be  taken  to  that  proposition,  especially  in  cases 
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where  the  king  had  no  advisers.  Smch  was  the  case  when  he  removed 
his  ministers,  and  unless  the  exception  to  responsibility  were  to  be 
allowed  in  that  case,  the  king's  prerogative  of  choosing  his  own 
ministers  must  be  nugatory.  Mr.  Canning  particularly  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  stipulation  claimed  by  the  late  ministers, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  recommend  one  policy  while  they 
pursued  another;  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  an  unfair 
division  of  the  popularity  and  the  odium.  The  odium  would  be 
great,  and  fail  entirely  on  the  crown.  The  benefit  that  might  accrue 
to  the  catholics  would  be  small;  but  the  whole  of  the  popularity  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  ministers.  He  added  that  it  was  painf\d  to  sec 
the  king  brought,  as  it  were  in  person,  to  the  bar  of  that  house;  but 
there  was  some  consolation  in  rejecting  that  an  appeal  lay  from  thence 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  country.  After  a  long  and  vehement  debate,  not 
only  on  the  pledge,  but  on  the  measure  regarding  which  it  had  been 
demanded  and  refused,  the  original  motion  was  superseded  by  an 
amendment,  for  which  there  appeared  258  votes,  against  226,  leaving 
a  majority  of  32  in  favour  of  mmisters.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  similar 
motion  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  on  the  Idth,  was  negatived  by  171 
votes  against  90.  A  resolution  soon  afterwards  proposed  in  the  com- 
mons by  Mr.  Lyttleton,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  late  change  in 
his  majesty's  councils,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  36.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  27tb,  by  commission,  and  the  speech  from  the 
throne  announced  his  majesty's  intention  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people  while  recent  events  were  yet  fresh  in  their  recollection.  The 
usual  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  for  dissolving  parliament. 

Previously  to  this  event,  the  noblemen  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  made 
their  report,  in  which  they  declared,  that  the  charges  of  criminality 
had  not  been  substantiated,  and  that  the  minor  imputations  against 
the  character  of  her  royal  highness  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  farther 
notice,  as  unworthy  of  credit. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  advert  to  some  measures  of 
foreign  policy  adopted  by  the  late  ministers.  To  favour  the  views  of 
Russia,  and  to  counteract  the  ascendency  of  the  French  at  Constanti- 
nople, thev  sent  a  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  bomb- 
ships^  uncier  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  w^ith  orders  to 
force  the  pasfi^age  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  if  certain  proposals  were  not 
accepted  by  me  divan,  to  bombard  the  capital.  The  fleet,  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Tenedos,  proceeded  to  execute  these  orders  on  the 
19th  of  February.  A  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  sixty*four 
gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  several  corvettes,  was  at  anchor  within 
the  inner  castles  of  the  strait.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  directed  to  bear 
up  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and  destroy  them,  should  any  opposi- 
tion be  made.  This  division  was  followed  by  the  other  ships,  which 
forbore  to  return  the  inefficient  cannonade  opened  upon  them  from 
the  outer  castles.  But  in  passing  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  they 
sustained  a  heavy  fire,  which  they  retaliated  very  severely,  and  sir 
Sidney  Smith  then  executed  his  orders  by  driving  on  shore  and 
burning  the  Turkish  squadron,  while  a  detachment  of  or  arines  pro- 
ceeded to  Point  Pesquiez,  and  spiked  the  thirty  g^ns  which  its  battfry 
contained.    On  the  following  day,  the  fleet  anchored  near  the  isle  of 
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Princes,  abouteigfit  miles^from  Constantinople.  The  English  minis- 
ter, Mr*  Arbuthnot;  who  was  with  the  admiral,  immediately  sent,  by 
a  flae  of  truce,  a  letter  to  the  Turkish  government,  containing  propo- 
sals for  an  amicable  negotiation.  The  correspondence  which  ensued 
Vras  artfully  protracted  at  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador 
Sebastiant,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  urging  the  phlegmatic  Turks 
to  Tigorous  measuves  of  defence.  To  obviate  further  delay,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  d^patched  a  note  to  the  reis  effendi,  explaining  the  purport 
of  his  former  communications,  which  was,  to  give  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  option  of  declaring  either  in  favour  of  the  French  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish; -with  an  assurance,  that  even  if  it  should  prefer  the  former 
ahemative,  still  the  British  admiral  would  spare  the  city  on  condition 
that  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  with  sufficient  naval  stores,  should  be 
surrendered.  Continuing  their  defensive  exertions,  and  withdrawing 
their  ships  of  war  to  safer  stations,  the  Turks  found  means  to  evade 
a  direct  answer;  and  at  length  the  reis  effendi  replied,  that  the  prof- 
fered negotiation  was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice  to  gain  time. 
Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  indignantly  observed,  that  those  who  could  im- 
pute such  a  motive  were  themselves  the  just  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  On  the  morning  of  tlie 
24th,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  reis  effendi,  announcing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Porte  to  enter  iilto  a  negotiation  for  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  and  requesting  that  an  English  plenipotentiary  might  be  sent 
to  meet  one  whom  the  suHan*  had  appointed.  A  correspondence 
ensued  concerning  the  place  of  conference;  and  by  this  and  other 
temporizing  expedients,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
defensive  labours  without  interruption,  though  the  British  admiral 
had  moved  his  squadron  four  miles- nearer  the  city.  A  chain  of  bat- 
teries extended  along  the  whole  line  of  coast;  and  in  the  canal  there 
were  twelve  Turkish  Une-of-battic  ships  and  nine  frigates,  filled  with 
troops,  and  apparently  ready  for  action.  Oa  the  1st  of  March,  sir 
Thomas  Duckworth  found  it  necessary  to  repass  the  Dardanelles,  as 
the  delay  of  another  week  would  have  exposed  the  fleet  to  destruction. 
The  ships  sustained  a  severe  fire  from  the  inner  castles,  where  the 
Turks  had  collected  large  mortars,  and  discharged  from  them  pon- 
derous globes  of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  8001b.  severed  the 
main-mast  of  the  Windsor,  man-of-war. 

Meanwhile,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  in  Sicily  against 
Egypt.  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  force  of  5000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major-general  Mackenzie  Eraser,  sailed  from  Messina,  and 
having  effected  a  landing  near  Alexandria,  speedily  compelled  that 
city  to  capitulate.  Ulterior  operations  against  Rosetta  and  Rhamanie 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Alex- 
andria, where  they  remained  until  September.  General  Eraser,  una- 
ble, from  want  of  reinforcements  to  cope  with  the  formidable  force 
which  the  enemy  had  collected,  entered  into  a  negotiation,  and  having 
obtained  the  restoration  of  the  British  prisoners,  consented  to  evacuate 
Egypu 

Some  hopes  were  entertained  that  these  reverses  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean would  be  compensated  by  successes  in  South  America.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1806,  ministers  had  sent  out  a  reinforcement  to  the  river  Plate, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  convoyed  by  sir 
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Charles  Sterling,  who  was  appointed  to  supersede  ^r  Home  PmhaiTn 
in  the  nayal  command  on  that  station.  Another  afmaniemt  coflBiating^ 
of  4300  men,  commanded  by  brigadier-gefieral  Craufurd,  with  a  com- 
petent naval  force  under  admiral  Murray,  had  been  sent  out  against 
Chili,  and  the  latter  officer  had  the  option  of  proceeding  either  by  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  or  by  Cape  Horn*  » 

On  arriving  at  Maldonado,  sir  Samuel  Auchin^ty  deteiminad  to 
attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Montevideo,  the  key  of  vthe^iver  Plate. 
On  the  1 8th  of  January,  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  4000'  ntiefta, 
were  landed  near  the  place,  and  repulsed  a  superior  force  which  had 
been  ordered  out  to  attack  them.  A  battery  was  erected,  which, 
though  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  effected  a  pritcticti- 
ble  breach  on  the  3d  of  February.  In  the  evening  a  summons  "v^s 
sent  to  the  governor  to  surrender;  and  as  no  answer  was  returned, 
orders  were  issued  that  the  assault  should  be  made  tiext  morning  an 
hour  before  day-break.  Meantime  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
had  so  barricaded  the  breach  with  hides  that  the  head  of  the  assailing 
column  could  not  in  the  darkness  distinguish  it  from  the  untouched 
wall,  and  the  men  remained  under  a  galling  fire  for  k  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Captain  Renny  of  the  40th  light  infantry  at  length  discovered 
the  breach,  and  fell  gloriously  as  he  Counted  h;  <the  gallant  soldiers 
then  rushed  to  it  and  forced  their  way  inlo  the  town.  The  40th  regi- 
ment, led  by  colonel  Brown,  also  missed  die  breach,  and  did  not  find 
it  until  they  had  twice  passed  thrcfugl)^  ^h^  fire  of  the  batteries. 
Another  regiment,  the  87th,  was  posted  near  the  north  gate,  which 
was  to  be  opened  by  the  assailants  within;  butthe  ardour  of  the  men 
was  so  great  that  they  scaled  the  walls  aiid  entered  the  town  as  their 
companions  were  hastening  to  admit  them<r  By  sun-rise  all  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  except  the  citadel,  which  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  but  soon  surrendered. 

When  intelligence  arrived  in  England  of  the  re-capture  of  Buenos 
Ayres  by  the '  Spaniards,  orders  were  sent  by  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to 
direct  general  Craufurd  to  proceed  with  the  troops  destined  for  Chili 
to  the  river  Plate.  Conformably  to  these  orders,  which  overtook  him 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  April,  he  sailed  for  his  new  destination, 
and  arrived  on  the  1 4th  of  June  at  Montevideo.  He  there  found 
general  Whitelocke,  who  had  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May  from  Eng- 
land, with  a  reinforcement  of  1630  men,  and  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  South  America,  with  orders 
to  reduce  the  whole  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  to  recover  the  town,  and  having,  after  fatiguing  marches, 
nearly  surrounded  it  by  the  different  divisions  of  his  army,  he  ordered 
a  general  attack  to  be  made  on  the  5th  of  July,  each  corps  to  enter  by 
the  streets  opposite  to  it,  and  all  with  unloaded  muskets.  The  set- 
vice  was  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  but  with  a  loss  of  2500  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  No  mode  of  attack  could  have 
been  so  ill  adapted  against  a  town  consisting  of  flat-roofed  houses, 
disposed  in  regular  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Volleys  of  grape  shot  were  poured  on  our  columns  in  front  and  in  flank 
as  they  advanced,  and  they  were  assailed  also  from  the  house-tops  with 
hand-grenades  and  other  destructive  missiles.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  he 
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took  Gi2  pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition* 
General  Craufurd  with  his  brigade  was  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  other  columns^  and  was  obliged  to  surrender;  so  also^ 
was  lieutenant-colonel  Duff,  with  a  detachment  under  his  command. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  British  commander  received  a  letter 
from  general  Liniers,  offering  to  give  up  all  his  prisoners  taken  in  the 
late  affair^  together  with  the  71st  regiment  and  other  troops  captured 
with  general  Beresford,  provided  that  the  British  should  desist  from* 
hostilities,  and  should  evacuate  both  banks  of  the  river  Plate.  The 
latter  condition  was  proposed  merely  in  the  way  of  bargain;  and  the 
cabildo  or  town  council  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  prepared  to  relinquish 
their  claim  on  Montevideo,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  inability  to 
reconquer  that  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Liniers  enforced  his 
proposal  by  intimating  that,  in  the  exasperated  state  of  the  populace, 
he  could  not  answer  top  the  safety  of  his  prisoners  if  hostile  opera- 
tions were  continued^  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  cabildo,  all 
the  proposed  terms  w^e  acceded  to,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  Whitelocke  agr^^,  not  only  to  evacuate  Buenos  Ayres,  but  to 
deliver  vp  Montevideo,  which  was  at  that  time  well  garrisoned,  and 
was  not  in  a  state  of  siege.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy 
to  serve  his  majesty  in  auy  military  capacity  whatever.  The  failure 
of  the  expedition  was  ascribed  principally  to  his  mismanagement,  and 
a  share  of  the  public  reproach  incurred  by  him  was  cast  on  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, to  whose  influence  the  appointment  of  Whitelocke  was  imputed. 
In  adding  this  to  the  sum  of  their  misfortunes,  the  late  administration 
had  a  solitary  acquisition  to  balance,  against  it,  in  the  island  of  Cura- 
903,  which  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  January  to  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  captain  Brisbane. 

Meantime  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  continued  with  very 
little  intermission  through  the  winter.  After  several  partial  actions, 
a  general  engagement  took  place  on  the  8th  of  February,  between  the 
French  and  the  Russians  at  Eylau,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory;  the  Russians  retired  behind  the  Pregel,  and  the  French,  after 
remaining  some  days  on  the  field  of  battle,  fell  back  oft  the  Vistula, 
without  executing  their  meditated  attack  on  Kcenigaburg.  Their  at- 
tention was  next  directed  to  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  tor  which  battering 
cannon  was  brought  from  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  a  distance  of  100 
leagues.  The  reduction  of  such  of  those  fortresses  as  still  held  out 
was  entrusted  to  the  Bavarians  and  Wirtembergers  under  Jerome 
Bonaparte;  while  another  army,  80,000  strong*  consisting  of  French, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  troops,  was  posted  in  Pomerania,  under 
the  orders  of  marshal  Brune.  To  relieve  Dantzig,  the  Russians  made 
a  general  attack  on  the  lines  of  the  French  grand  army  which  covered 
the  operations  of  the  division  employed  in  •  the  siege;  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  fortress  capitulated. 
A  pacific  overture  was  then  made  by  Bonaparte  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, but  it  was  rejected;  and  on  the  5  th  and  6th  of  June  the  Russians 
again  attacked  the  French  lines,  and  were  again  repulsed.  Bonaparte 
took  upon  himself  the  command  of  his  .whole  army,  and  on  the  10th 
offered  battle  at  Heilsberg,  to  the  Russians,  who  abandoned  their  in- 
trenchments,  leaving  their  magazines  and  their  wounded  at  the  dis« 
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posal  of  the  enemy.  On  the  14th  was  fought  the  sanguinary  and 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland,  which  the  French  classed  among  their 
most  splendid  victories.  One  of  its  immediate  consequences  was  the 
capture  of  Koenigsberg,  containing  large  stores  of  grain,  and  160,000 
£nglish  muskets,  which  had  been  sent'  for  the  use  of  tlic  Ru^ians, 
and  had  not  yet  been  landed.  The  Russians  retreated  toward  the 
Niemen,  crossed  that  river  at  Tilsit,  burned  the  bridge,  and  continued 
their  march  to  the  eastward.  The  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  had  been  there  during  the  last  three  weeks,  retired  to 
Memel,  that  town  and  its  territory  being  all  that  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  latter  sovereign.  Bonaparte  entered  Tilsit  on  the 
19th9  on  which  day  an  armistice  was  proposed  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
French  army,  by  the  Russian  commander-in-chief.  Its  terms  were 
speedily  settled,  and  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussians.  Plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  by  the 
different  parties  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  it  was  Agreed  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  exchange  of  prisoner^.  On  the  35th  of  June 
an  interview  took  place  between  the  emper^p  Alexander  and  Bona- 
parte, on  a  raft,  in  the  Niemen,  where  the  Frenth  had  prepared  two 
tents  for  their  reception*  They  landed  from  their  boats  at  the  same 
moment  and  embraced.  This  meeting  was  the  signal  of  festivity  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  three  armies  so  lately  engaged  in  hostilities,  who 
BOW  mingled  in  society  with  as  little  reserve,  and  as  much  apparent 
cordiality  as  if  they  had  been  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign.  At  a 
nvagnificent  dinner  given  by  Bonaparte's  guards,  to  those  of  Alexander 
and  Frederick  William,  the  hosts  exchanged  uniforms  with  their 
guests,  and  the  whole  company  paraded  the  streets  of  Tilsit  in  a 
motley  costume,  partly  Russian,  partly  Prussian,  and  partly  French. 
The  joy  of  the  Russians  at  the  conclusion  of  a  contest  in  which  they 
had  BO  immediate  interest  at  stake  might  be  cordial,  but  that  of  their 
unfortunate  friends  must  have  been  absorbed  in  anxiety  respecting 
the  sacrifices  about  tm  be  exacted  from  their  prostrate  country. 

By  the  treaty  of  neace  which  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
France  pn  the  7th  of  July,  the  latter  power  engaged  to  restore,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  conquests  made  on  Prussia  in  Germany  and  Si- 
lesia. The  provinces  in  Poland,  which  Prussia  had  gained  at  the 
partition,  or  subsequently,  were,  with  certain  reservations,  assigned 
to  the  elector,  now  king  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the  dutchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  a  military  road  through  the  Prussian  ten*itory  was  to 
connect  them  with  Saxony.  Dantzig  was  restored  to  its  independence, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  declared  free.  The  dukes  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  estates;  but  the  ports  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg 
were  to  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  during  the  war  between  France 
and  England.  France  accepted  the  mediation  of  Russia,  on  condition 
that  England  also  should  accept  it  in  one  month  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  The  emperor  Alexander  acknowledged  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  king,  of  Naples,  his  brother  Louis,  as  king  of  Holland, 
and  Jerome  as  king  of  Westphalia.  Hostilities  were  to. cease  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  at  all  points,  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  should  arrive^  and  the  Russian  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Moldavia;  but  that  country  was  not  to  be  occupied  by  the  Turks 
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until  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  for  effect- 
ing which  the  former  power  accepted  the  mediation  of  France. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  similar  treaty,  with  stipulations  adapted  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  parties  was  signed  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia^ Frederick  William  renounced  all  his  territorial  possessions  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  acknowledged  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  as  consisting  of  those  territories  and  of  others,  then  in 
the  possession  of  France.  He  acceded  to  all  the  arrangements  made 
in  the  treaty  between  the  emperor  Alexander  and  Bonaparte,  and  en- 
gaged that  all  the  countries  under  his  dominion,  should  be  shut 
against  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  English,  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  pacification  of  Tilsit  necessarily  decided  the  fate  of  Swedish 
Pomcrania.  Early  in  the  spring  the  governor,  baron  von  Essen,  had 
compelled  the  French  not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stral^und,  but  to 
evacuate  the  province.  Encouraged  by  this  success  he  distributed  his 
army  on  an  extensive  line  of  positions  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  to 
the  confines  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  On  the  16th  of  April,  he  was 
attacked  by  Mortier,  who  compelled  him  to  recross  the  river  Pcene 
with  coDsideraJ}}^  loss.  An  armistice  was  afterwards  concluded,  on 
condition  that  ten  dsvys'  notice  should  be  given  ef  tl^e  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, and  by  another  agreement  on  the  29th,  this  term  was  extended 
to  one  month.  "  The  king  of  "Sweden  arriv.cd  at  Strajsund,  early  in 
May,  and  was  there  met  by  geneva)  Clinton,  \^ho  was  charged  by  the 
new  administration  of  Great  Britain,  yy  assure  him  of  cardial,  prompt, 
and  effectual  succour.  The  king  gave  orders  to  improve  the  fbrtifi- 
cations  and  to  erect  new  works  in  the  neiglibourjng  isle  df*Bug(ih, 
declaring  his  intention  to  acknowledge  o^Jy  jAc  firft  stipulation  df 
the  armistice.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time J:he  Swwlcs  were  attacked 
in  their  lines  by  the  French  under  marshal  Brune,  and  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Finding  it  useless  with  his  small  ibrcc  to 
resist  an  army  of  70,000  men,  the  king  placed  the  city  at  the  disposal 
of  the  burghers,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19-20th  of  August,  transported 
his  troops  and  stores  to  Rugen. 

Thus  ended  a  contest  in  which  the  Prussian  monarch  lost  an  im- 
mense territory,  with  nearly  half  his  revenues,  and  five  millions  of 
his  subjects;  while  France  augmented  her  preponderance  in  Germany, 
established  a  vassal  kingdom  on  the  Elbe,  and  procured  the  acqui- 
escence, if  not  the  avowed  concert  of  Russia  in  that  continental  sys- 
tem, which  was  designed  to  ruin  the  commerce,  and  destroy  thiB 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  The  successes  which  led  to 
these  results  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the  German  aux- 
iliaries, and  no  exertion  had  been  spared  to  render  their  aid  efficient. 
The  troops  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  of  other  states  in  alliance 
with  France,  were  disciplined  according  to  the  French  tactics,  and 
were  commanded  by  men  who  recommended  themselves  to  the  favour 
of  Bonaparte  by  their  bravery,  their  skill,  and  their  devotion  to  his 
service.  This  policy,  by  its  tendency  to  elevate  vassals  into  rivals, 
might  have  alarmed  a  less  fortunate  warrior;  but  it  accorded  with 
the  proud  confidence  of  a  man  whom  past  successes  had  encouraged 
to  calculate  on  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory. 
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Lord  Caatlcreagh'i  militaty  plan. — Sir  A.  WcUcaley's  bill  for  suppressing*  disturb- 
fences  in  IreUind.— Expedition  to  Zealand. — Overtures  to  Denmark  rejected. — 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen*— Surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  arsenals. — 
His  majesty's  declaration  respecting  the  motives  of  the  expedition. — Alienation 
of  Kusaia. — Invectives  of  the  French  government. — Orders  of  council  to  retaliate 
on  the  anti-comthcrcial  decrees  of  Bonaparte. — Further  disputes  with  the  United 
States. — Designs  of  Bonaparte  against  Spain. — Treaty  for  the  partition  of  Portu- 
gal.—Measures  adopted  at  Lisbon  to  conciliate  France. — Emigration  of  the  court 
of  Portugal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.— Madeira  occupied  by  the  British.— Capture  of 
Danish  West  India  islands.— AiTairs  of  India.— Revolt  of  Dundea  Khaun. — Kevo- 
lutJon  at  Constantinople. — Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  England.— Meeting  of  par- 
liament.— Budget. — Financial  plan  of  Mr.  Perceval. — Modification  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's plan  of  limited  service. — Alteration  of  the  criminal  law  proposed  by  sir  S. 
Komilly. — Bill  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland. — Proroga- 
tion of  parliament.<--Determination  of  his  majesty  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
,  Spanish  nation.— Affairs  of  Spun.-— Abdication  oif  Charles  IV.  und  accession  of 
Ferdinand  Vll.— The  French  enter  Madrid.— Bonaparte's  letter  to  Ferdinand. — 
Proceedings  at  Bayonne.-~Ferdinand  resigns  the  crown  ofS^ain  to  kw  father, 
who  transfers  it  to  Bonaparte; 

In  a- short  session  of  the  new  parliament,  which  opened  on  the  22d 
of  June,  the  fi^t  measure  of  importance  was  a  new  military  plan  in- 
troduced by  Iqrd  Castlereagh,  for  increasing  the  regular  army  from 
the  militia,  end  for  tupplyihg  the  deficiencies  arising  from  such  a 
transfer^  by  et  supplementary  militia.     Two  bills  were  accordingly 
I^sed,  through*  the  operation  of  which  it  was  calculated  that  38,000 
men.would  'be  added  to  the  gross  military  force  of  the  country,  and 
3d,000  to  the  regular  army.     This  measure,  his  lordship  observed, 
was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
by  the  conduct  of  the  late  administration;  because,  since  the  events 
df  last  winter  and  -spring  in  Poland,  the  country  was  in  a  situation 
still  more  dangerous  and  alarming  than  before.     A  bill  was  introduced 
by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  suppressing  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
for  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  that  country.     It  was 
founded  on  the  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in  1796,  empower- 
ing the  lord-lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties,  and  authorizing 
the*  magistrates  to  arrest  persons  found  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise;  but  it  contained  a  provision  requiring  that  persons 
so  arrested  should  be  tried  at  the  quarter-sessions  by  the  magistrates 
and  assistant  barristers,  with  the  addition  of  a  king's  counsel  specially 
sent  down  for  the  purpose.    This  bill  was  passed,  together  with  an- 
other to  prevent  improper  persons  from  keeping  arms,  by  obliging 
every  individual  to  register  all  such  implements  in  his  possession,  and 
by  authorizing  the  magistrates  to  search  for  them.     1  he  expediency 
and  even  the  necessity  of  these  measures  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Grat- 
tan.     In  the  house  of  lords  the  bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of  offices 
in  reversion  was  negatived;  but  an  address  was  carried  in  the  com- 
mons, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  praying  his  majesty  not  to  grant 
any  office  in  reversion  until  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  session.     On  the  14th  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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From  recent  events  on  the  continent,  ministers  conceived  strong 
apprehensions  of  a  maritime  confederacy  against  Great  Britain,  which 
they  determined  to  counteract  by  the  timely  adoption  of  decisive 
measures.     They  sent  out  to  Denmark  a  powerful  armament,  con- 
sisting of  about  20fiOO  men,  and  a  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line,  with 
vessels  of  ail  other  descriptions,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ninety  pen* 
dants.     Admind  Gambier  proceeded  to  the  Sound  with  the  main  body 
of  the  fleet,  in  which  the  army  was  embarked,  and  was  there  joined 
by  some  troops  from  the  isle  of  Rugen,  under  lord  Cathcart,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land-forces*    Commodore 
Keats,  who  was  detached  with  a  division  of  the  fleet  to  the  Great  Belt, 
executed  his  instructions  so  ably  as  to  cut  oif  entirely  the  communi- 
cation between  Zealand,  the  adjacent  isle  of  Funen,  and  the  mainland 
of  Uolstein,  Sleswig,  and  Jutland.     No  offensive  operations  were  to 
be  undertaken  until  the  result  of  a  negotiation  should  be  known, 
which  was  commenced  by  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Denmark  from 
the  British  government,  at  the  time  when  this  formidable  expedition 
sailed.     Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  British  enroy  at  Berlin,  was  charged 
with  this  mission,  and  leaving  England  on  the  Ist,  arrived  at  Kiel,  in 
Holstein,  on  the  6th  of  August.    Upon  the  ground  of  Bonaparte's 
design  to  shut  the  ports  of  Holstein  against  the  British  flag,  and 
forcibly  to  employ  the  Danish  navy  against  Great  Britain,  he  was  in« 
structed  to  represent  the  views  and  sentiments  of  government  to  the 
prince  royal  of  Denmark,  and  to  use  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
realize,  on  terms  of  friendly  accommodation,  the  measure  which  was 
to  be  the  main  object  of  his  proceedings.    This  measure  was  the  de- 
livery of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  po^cssion  of  the  British  admiral^ 
under  the  most  solemn  stipulation  tMt  it  should  be  restored  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  this  country  and'Frince.     As  that 
season  of  the  year  was  approaching  which  %7ouid  ijtpcdc  mivai  ope- 
rations, and  give  time  and  opportunity  for  the  French  troops  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  arsenal  of  Copenhagen,  the  demand  was  to  he 
steadily  urged;  and  if  other  arguments  should  fail,  the  prince'  royal 
was  to  be  informed  that  the  British  government  w^re  determined  to 
enforce  it  by  means  of  the  powerful  armament  in  the  Sound.  Having 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  audience,  Mr.  Jackson  stated  his  propo- 
sals to  the  prince  royal,  who  answered  him  with  dignity,  and  rejected 
them  in  strong,  but  decorous  terms,  declaring  that  he  should  adhere 
to  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.     Mr.  Jackson 
had  then  to  execute  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the  determination 
of  his  court  to  employ  coercive  measures.     On  the  next  day  he  was 
informed  that  the  prince  had  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  and  that  any 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  might  be  sent  after 
him.     Mr.  Jackson  proceeded  to  that  capital,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
informed  that  his  royal  highness,  after  a  short  stay,  had  returned  to 
Sleswig,  whither  he  had  directed  all  communications  to  be  forwarded 
to  him.    It  now  became  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  any  authority 
had  been  left  with  the  Danish  minister  for  negotiating;  but  the  an- 
swer was,  that  the  overtures  could  only  be  taken  ad  rtfermdtim^  and 
that  no  powers  had  been  left  to  conclude  an  arrangement  at  all  com- 
patible with  Mr.  Jackson's  instructions.     He  therefore  took  his  leave, 
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and  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  passports,  repaired  the  same 
evening  on  board  the  advanced  frigate  of  the  British  squadron  at 
anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  the  port  of  Copenhagen. 

The  army  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  and  closely 
invested  the  city  on  the  land  side.  The  fleet,  removing  to  an  advanced 
anchorage,  formed  an  impenetrable  blockade  by  sea;  at  the  same  time 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  commanders,  notifying  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Zealand  the  motives  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  conduct 
that  would  be  observed  towards  them,  with  an  assurance,  that  at  any 
time  when  the  demand  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  acceded  to, 
hostilities  should  cease. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  the  land  batteries  and  the 
bomb  vessels  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  town,  with  such  effect 
as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagration.  No  proposals  for  capitulation 
being  sent  on  the  two  ensuing  days,  the  firing,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably slackened,  was  vigorously  renewed  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  and  next  morning  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag 
of  truce.  A  capitulation  having  been  settled  on  the  8th,  the  British 
army  took  possession  of  the  citadel,  dockyards,  and  batteries,  under 
an  engagement  of  restoring  them,  and  of  evacuating  the  island  of 
Zealand,  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  poi^ble.  The 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  every  description,  with  the  naval  stores 
belonging  to  his  Danish  majesty,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  admiral,  through  whose  prompt  and  active  measures  they 
were  all  at  sea  within  the  time  specified.  Eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  with  some  smijler  vessels,  constituted  the  amount  of 
the  capture;  and  with  tihoexception  of  one  man-of-war,  which  grounded 
on  the  isle  of  Iluen,  and  was  destroyed,  they  were  all  brought  safe  to 
England  in  the  Jatter  enii  of  October. 

.  The  Btanes  impdcdiately  commenced  hostilities  against  this  country, 
and  fitted  out  privateers^  which  severely  harassed  our  traders  In  the 
Baltic.  Even  when  the  capitulation  was  just  concluded,  they  rejected 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  renew  the  negotiation;  and  a  subsequent 
overture  of  the  same  kind  met  with  a  similar  refusal.  British  pm- 
p^ty  was  confiscated  throughout  the  Danish  dominions,  and  all  cor- 
respondence with  England  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

In  these  circumstances,  ministers  thought  proper  no  longer  to  delay 
a% public  exposition  of  the  motives  which  dictated  the  expedition  to 
Zealand.  On  the  25th  of  September,  a  declaration  was  published  in 
the  name  of  his  majesty,  stating  that  he  had  received  "most  positive 
information  of  the  determination  of  the  ruler  of  France,  to  occupy 
with  a  military  force  the  territory  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding Great  Britain  from  all  her  accustomed  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  continent;  of  inducing  or  compelling  the  court  of 
Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound  against  the  British  com- 
merce and  navigatipn;  and  of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
marine,  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  His  majesty, 
it  was  added,  forbore  to  act  upon  this  intelligence  as  long  as  there 
could  be  a  doubt  of  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  or  a  hope  of  an  efTer- 
tual  counteraction  to  it  in  the  means  or  in  the  dispositions  of  Denmark: 
but  on  recollecting  the  avowed  inability  of  that  power  to  resist  \hr 
influence  which  engaged  her  in  a  maritime  confederacy  against  him  - 
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at  the  cloflc  of  the  former  war,  he  could  not  but  compare  the  degree 
of  influence^  which  then  induced  her  to  Tlolate^  a  solemn  contract,  with 
that  which  France,  with  kingdoms  prostrate  at  her  feet,  had  now  ac- 
quired. His  demand  for.  the  temporary  possession  of  that  fleet,  which 
was  the  |Hincipal  inducc^aient.  to  France,  for  forcing  Denmark  into 
hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  was  accompanied  with  the  offer  of 
every  condition  which  could. tend  to  reconcile  it  to  the  interests  and 
to  the  feelings  of  the  court  of  Denmark;  and,  lest  apprehensions  should 
arise,  that  the  surrender  might  be  resented  as  an  act  of  connivance, 
he  had  piepaired  a  force  so  formidable  as  to  make  concession  justifi- 
able, even  in  the  estimation  of  France,  by  rendering  resistance  alto- 
f^ether  unavailing.  If  Denmark  was  really  prepared  to  resist  the 
demands  of  France,  and  to. main  tain  her  Independence,  his  majesty 
proffered  hia  co-operation  fw  her  defence^-^naval,  military,  and  pecu- 
niary aid-^the  gfuarantee  of  her  European  territories, and  the  security 
and  extension  of  her  colonial  possessions.  After  deploring  iht  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  coercive  moasures,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
enter  into  amicable  arraikgeiaenta4irith  Denmark,  notwithstanding  her  . 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that,  having  aoted 
solely  upon  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  security  of  his  own  dor 
minions,  he  was  not  desirous,  from  any  other  motive,  or  for  any 
object  of  advantage  or^grandizemeat,  to.  carry  measures  of  hostility 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  exigency  which  produced  them. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  strongly  resented  tho.conduct  of  England 
towufds  Denmark.  In  a  declaration  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
30th  of  October,  he  recalled  his  embassy  from  Loudon;  dismissed  tl%at 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  St.  Petersburg,  annulled  every  existing 
convention  between  the  two  courts,  proclaimed  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  engaged  that  there  should  be  no  re-esta- 
blishment of  concord  between  Russia  ai^  England  until  satisfaction 
shouM  have  been  g^n  for- Denmark* 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  alienation  of  Russia,  the  people  of  England 
were  little  solicitous  to  ascertain  in  what  light  the  obnoxious  measure 
which  caused  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  French  government.  They 
judged  of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  ina'enrd  to  Demhark  by  his  con* 
duct  towasd  anothet  neutral  power,  and  Dy  the  unprhicipled  violence 
with  which  he  extended  his  continental  system*  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon*  to  sliut  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gal ag^nst  England,  to  detain  all  Engiiahmen  reaiding  in  that  king- 
dom, and  to  confiscate  all  English  property.  He  denounced  war  in 
case  of  reiUsal;  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  isaued  orders  for 
detaining  all  Porlugueae  merchant-ships  that  were  in  the  ports  of 
France.  By  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Cattaro,  in  August^  and  Russia,  then  in  amity 
with  Bngland,  employed  her  skips  in  traq^pbrting  French  troops  from 
Otranto^to  the  Seven  Isles,  whoae  independence  had  been  recognised 
in  a  treaty  betnTeen  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Porte.  All 
the  seaport  towns  of  Italy,  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  not  ex- 
cepted, were  occupied  by  French  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  pre- 
venting their  conmierce  with  England.  Large  detachments  of  troops 
wore  poured  into  Spain,  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Portugal.  While  the^  measures 
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were  in  pruf^rcss,  a  mauifesto  ^vad  published  at  Paris  on  tbe  12th  of 
November,  in  which  Uie  late  events  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  general 
policy  of  England  were  discussed  in  the  furious  and  the  sentimental 
style  of  the  French  military  bulletins.  The  affairs  of  this  country 
were  represented  as  under  iht  directlpn  of  a  committee  of  oligarchs, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  equally  atrocious  with  that  which  animated  the 
revolutionary  committors  und^r  MaraU  The  four  expeditions  sent 
out  within  the  last  two  yeai^  by  Eqigland  were  considered  as  indicat- 
ing in  their  results  her  nooral  and  military,  decline.  That  against 
Constantinople  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  her  commerce  from  the 
Levant  aafd^he  flight  of  sir  Thomas  Duckworth  and  his  squadron: 
the  descent  on  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  four  thousand  cho- 
sen men,  and  by  l^e  surKuder  and  evacuation  of  Alexandria;  in  the 
river  Plate,  ten*  thousand  Englisli  troops  failed  in  their  attack  upon 
an  unfortified  town;  and  in  Denmark^  an  act,  which  covered  the 
English  government  with  iildelible  shame,  was  succeeded  by  a  **  dis- 
graceful flight,"  when  the  Danish  government  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  capitulation,  and  when  the  engagement  to  evacuate  Copenhagen  . 
and  Zealand  na^  longer  existed.  »5uch  were  the  comments  made  on 
our 'vvarface  in  this  maaiCesto^  and  the  sequel  was  in  the  same  strain. 
The  prince  regent  oi  Portugal,  iiUiuenccd  by  the  intrigues  of  England, 
was  losing  his  threnc,  because  he  would  not  seize  the  English  mer- 
chandise which  was  at  Lisbon.  The  other  nations  of  the  continent 
had  determined  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  England,  and  scarcely 
had  the  emperor  of  Austria  been  informed  of  the  events  at  Copenha- 
gen, and  of  her  refusal  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia,  ^hen  he 
declared  war  against  her.  The  blockade  was  complete,  and  her 
correspondence  with  .every  part  of  the  continent  was  intercepted. 

So  far  from  being  intimidated  either  by  the  threat  of  exclusion,  or 
the  measures  adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  English  ministry 
had  already  proceeded  to  acts  «f  retaliation.    In  opposition  to  the 
Berlin  decree,  their  predecessors  had  in  January  issued  an  order  of 
council  interdicting  the  trade  of  neutrals  from  port  to  port  in  the 
dominions  of  Finance  and  her  allies.    As  this  order  did  not  answer  the 
desired  purpose,  others  were  issued  on  the  1 1th  of  November  subject- 
ing all  ports  and  places  in  Europe,  from  which  the  Britisli  flag  was 
excluded,  and  all  Uiose  in  the  colonies  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  to  the 
restrictions  censequent  on  actual  blockade;  declaring  all  trade  in  the 
produce  or  maaulaGtures  of  mich  countries  or  colonies  to  be  unlawful, 
and  authorizing  the  oapture  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Certain  exceptions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  neutrals  to 
furnish  themselves  with  coloidal  produce  for  their  own  consumption 
and  supply,  and  for  leaving  open  for  a  time,  such  trade  with  his 
majesty's  enemies  as  might  be  carried  on  direq^y  with  his  own  ports 
or  those  of  his  allied     A  provision  was  introduced  for  defeating  the 
collusion  practised  under  certificates  of  origin  obtained  from  French 
agents  resident  in  neutral  ports.     The  sale  to  a  neutral  of  any  vessel 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies  was  declared  illegal  in  consequence 
of  a  declaration  on  the  same  principle  previously  pronmlgated  by 
France.    To  these  orders  Bonaparte  pubhshed  a  rejoinder  at  Milan, 
in  which  he  decreed  that  all  ships  of  whatever  nation  which  should 
have  submitted  to  a  search,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or  should  bare 
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paid  any  tax  to  the  English  government,  were  to  be  declared  de- 
nationalized, and  liable  to  seizure,  either  in  the  ports  under  the  con- 
trol of  France,  or  at  sea;  and  that  every  ship  sailing  from  England  or 
its  colonies  should  be  good  and  lawful  prize. 

The  orders  of  council  could  not  operate  very  favourably  towards 
an  adjustment  of^the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  especially  since  an  unfortunate  occurrence  had  created  another 
ground  of  dispute.  On  the  23d  of  June  an  English  man«of-war,  the 
Lieopard,  fell  in  with  the  Chesapeake  American  frigate  off  the  capes 
of  Virginia,  and  demanded  some  British  deserters,  whom  she  was 
knowtt  to  have  on  board.  Her  captain  refusing  to  admit  the  search, 
the  Leopard  fired  a  broadside,  which  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
his  men;  after  which  he  struck  his  colours.  In  consequence  of  this 
transaction  the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  immediate  departure  of  all  British  ships  of  war  from  the 
harbours  and  waters  of  the  Union.  In  his  message  to  congress  on 
the  27th  of  October,  relative  to  the  pending  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain,  he  stated  that  satisfaction  had  been  demanded  for  the  outrage. 
Meantime  an  investigation  took  place  at  Halifax,  and  one  of  the  de- 
serters taken  on  board  the  Chesapeake  was  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  and  executed;  it  being  proved  that  he  had  entered  the  British 
navy  as  an  Englishman.  To  prevent  similar  occurrences  a  proclama** 
tion  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  recalling  and  prohibiting 
British  sailors  from  serving  foreign  states,  and  for  restricting  the 
right  of  search  to  merchant-vessels.  On  the  22d  of  December,  in 
consequence  of  the  conflicting  regulations  established  by  France  and^ 
England  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
American  congress,  laying  a  strict  embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging 
to  the  American  States,  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  all  foreign 
ships  to  quit  the  harbottrs]of  the  United  States  with  or  without  cargoes 
as  soon  as  the  act  should  be  notified  to  them. 

The  designs  of  Bonapai*te  against  Spain  became  daily  more  mani- 
feat»  and  they  were  favoured  in  their  full  extent  by  the  iiifatuation  of 
its  sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  the  profligacy  and  baseness,  of  the  queen, 
and  the  machinations  of "lier  minion,  the  prince  of  the  peace.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Fontilnebleau  on  the  27th  of  October,  for  the 
partition  of  Portugal,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  province  of 
Entre  Minho  y  Duero,  with  the  city  of  Oporto,  should  be  iTKide  over 
to  the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Northen^  Lusitania. 
Alentejo  and  the  Algarves  were  to  be  given  to  Godoy  with  the  title  of 
prince  of  the  Algarves.  The  provinces  of  Bcira,  Tr^ios  Montes,  and 
Portuguese  Estremadura,  were  to  remain  in  se^qtiestration  until  a 
general  peace.  In  exchange  for  Northern  Luskania,  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria  was  to  be  ceded  to  Bonaparte.  B.i?fore  this  treaty  was  an- 
nounced in  Spain,  the  king  had  arrested  the  heir  apparent,  Fei*dinand, 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him, 
founded  on  a  clandestine  correspondence,  in  which  Ferdinand,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  French  agent,  offered  to  unite  himself  in  marriage 
with  one  of  the  female  relatives  of  Bonaparte.  Godoy,  finding  that 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  pi4«cc  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion among  the  Spaniards,  caused  him  to  send  penitential  Idlers  to 
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his  sire,  which  {irocured  him  a  pardon^  at  tfie  islerceasion  of  the 
queen. 

The  court  of  Portugal  vainly  endeavoured  to  conciliate  France  by 
closing  the  ports  against  the  English;  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  conditions  which  he  had  imposed. 
Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  securing  a  retreat  to  Brazil;  all 
ships  of  war  fit  for  sea  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  sailing,  and  notice 
was  given  to  the  English  residents  to  sell  their  property  and  leave 
Portugal.  When,  however,  intelligence  arrived  at  Lisbon,  that  an 
army  of  French,  and  Spaniards  w?is  marching  on  the  frontier,  the 
prince  regent  made  a  last  effort  to  preserve  his  dominions,  and  #i  the 
8th  of  November  signed  an  order  for  detaining  the  few  British  sub- 
jects, and  for  confiscating  the  small  porticm  of  British  property  still 
remaining  in  his  ports.  A  remonstrance  was  presented  against  this 
edict  by  the  English  ambassador,  lord  Strangford,  who  proceeded  on 
the  17th  to  a  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  a  rigor- 
ous blockade  was  immediately  e3tablished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tag^os. 
The  invaders  having  passed  the  frontier,  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
took  place,  ia  consequence  of  which  lord  Strangford  returned  to 
Lisbon;  and  on  the  29th  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  with  his  family 
and  court,  and  many  faithful  adherents,  sailed  frojn  tkc  Tagus  in  his 
fleet,  consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  escorted  by  an  English  squadron.  The  French  army  tinder 
Junot,  already  on  the  heights  above  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  that 
capital  without  resistance,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  levied  heavy 
contributions,  and  subjected  them  to  military  law. 

The  Portuguese  government  committed  the  valuable  island  of 
Madeira  to  the  protection  of  the  British,  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace. 

The  l5anish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Thomias,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix,  'surrendered  in  December  to  a  squadron  commanded  by  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane. 

In  British  India  g^ea^  exertions  were  necessary  to  appease  and 
subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  which  had  of  late  roused  the  sepoys  to 
open  insurrection;  and  the  general  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the 
audacious  contumacy  of  a  native  i^hief  named  Dundea  Khaun.  For 
his  neutrality  during  the  war  with  Holkar  and  Scindia,  this  man  had 
received  a  tract  of  land  in  addition  to  that  which  he  held  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  xemindar.  Having  been  cited  before  the  magistrate  of  the 
district  for  arr^rs  of  tribute,  he  beheaded  the  hircarrah  who  broug^ht 
the  summons,  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  his  fort  of  Comona 
by  a  military  ..force,  under  major*general  Dickens.  On  the  1 8th  of 
November^  an  attempt  was  nuuie  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  but  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  700  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  ensuing  night  the  khaun  evacuated  the  fortress,  and  proceeded 
to  another  calked  Ghumowrie,  which  he  abandoned  on  the  lOlh  of 
Dec^nber,  and  effected  his  escape  across  the  Junma. 

In  Turkey^ soon  after  the  departure  of  the  English  from  the  Darda* 
nelles,  one  of  those  occurrences  took  place  which  so  frequently  mark 
the  precarious  tenure  on  which  the  sovereigns  of  that  country  iiold 
their  sway.  The  new  institution  of  the  Nizami  Jedid,  a  miliLary  force 
clothed  and  disciplined  af^cr  the  European  manner,  excited  the  impla- 
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cable  animosity  of  the  jaidzaries,  who,  on  the  39^  of  May,  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  demanded  a  new  sultan.  The  unfortanate  Selim, 
foreseeing  the  result,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  or  rather  prison  of  hia 
nephew  M ustapha,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  warned  him  agaimtt 
those  counsellors  who  should  advise  great  changes  in  the  government. 
Then,  ai^r  wishing  him  a  happier  reign  than  his  own  had  been,  he 
took  up  a  bowl  of  poisoned  sherbet;  but  Mustapha,  who  was  melted 
into  tears,  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  vowing  that  the  life  of  his  uncle 
should  be  held  sacred,  and  that  he  should  ever  regard  him  as  a  friend. 
There  are  few  periods  in  history  at  which  the  prospects  of  tha 
people  of  England  were  more  gloomy  and  discouraging  than  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1807.  They  had  to  contend  against  an  enemy,  who, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  had  closed  the  continent  against  them;  and  their 
affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  as  yet  the  public  confidence 
to  g^n,  and  who  had  commenced  their  administration  by  an  act  of 
hostility  against  a  neutral  state,  which,  if  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  necessity,  nevertheless  provoked  the  hostility  of  powerful 
nations,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  the  magnanimity  of 
England.  Yet,  with  an  enormous  and  accumulating  debt,  and  a 
rapidly  declining  commerce,  the  national  spirit  remained  unbrokenf 
and  had  there  arisen  no  statesman  of  transcendant  abilities  in  the 
cabinet,  no  commander  of  distinguished  prowess  at  sea  or  in  the  field, 
it  would  still  have  borne  up 'against  difficulty  and  danger,  confiding 
its  cause  and  interests  to  common  sense  in  council,  and  to  ordinary 
talents  in  -action.  It  was  under  this  spirit  that  the  genius  of  Bonar 
parte  was  rebuked;  its  constancy  excited  his  surprise,  and  amidst  his 
most  splendid  triumphs  extorted  the  unwilling  tribute  of  his  admira* 
tion.  There  remained,  moreover,  a  hope  that  the  dominion  which 
he  had  acquired  would  not  be  permanent,  and  that  the  delusive  notion 
which  he  had  propagated  would  sooner  or  later  be  suddenly  and  for 
ever  dispelled.  In  trampling  out  tlie  last  sparks  of  liberty  among  the 
smaller-atates  of  the  continoit^  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  more 
powerful;  and,  in  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  he  overrated  his  own 
means,  and  mistook  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
While  promoting  hh  grand  political  system,  he  might  palliate  to 
himself  the  iniquity  of  the  means  employed,  by  the  visionary  hope  of 
conferring  some  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  mankind;  but  though  he 
had  defeated  coalition  after  coalition,  there  were  nations  whom  he 
could  not  subdue,  and  who  would  disdain  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of 
theft*  destinies,  or  receive  at  his  hands  political  advantages  which 
they  had  power  to  achieve  for  themselves.  His  violent  and  presump- 
tuous ambition  was  soon  to  be  mortified  by  the  resistance  or  a  people 
who  chose  to  support  die  despotism  under  which  they  were  bom, 
rather  than  be  dragoonied  into  the  adoption  of  even  a  more  liberal 
form  of  gcfvemment. 

.  Parliament  trtet  on  the  3 1st  of  January,  and  long  discussions  took 
place  on  the  late  expedition  to  Denmark,  and  on  the  orders  of  council. 
Although  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  produced, 
ministers  obtained  a  considerable  majority  in  approval  of  the  former 
measure;  but  the  manly  and  generoua  feelings  of  the  English  people 
still  prompted  ihtm  to  wish  that  the  odium  of  coercing  a  neutral 
power  had -been  left  to  France,  and  that  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
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fleet  had  been  reserved  as  another  triumph  for  our  navy  in  defensive 
war.  The  orders  of  council  were  made  valid  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
35th  of  March^  which  was  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  America,  undl  amicable  arrangements 
should  be  concluded  with  that  country. 

The  supplies  voted  in  this  session  amounted  to  48,653, 17021  of  which, 
the  proportion  to  be  furnished  by  Ireland,  5,713,560/1  being  deducted, 
there  remained  42,939,604iL  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
ways  and  means  were,  three  millions  upon  malt  and  pensions;  three 
millions  and  a  half  advanced  by  the  bank;  726,870/!.  unappropriated 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund;  war-taxes  twenty  millions;  four 
millions  on  exchequer  bills,  to  be  issued  in  place  of  others  funded  to 
the  same  amount  These  dilRsrent  items,  with  a  loan  of  eight  mil- 
lions, made  an  aggregate  of  39,576,870/*  Adding  to  this  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  the  estimated  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  for 
the  current  year,  there  would  then  be  a  surplus  of  ways  and  means 
above  the  suppUes,  of  1 37,000/.  It  remained  to  provide  for  the  in- 
terest, charges,  and  sinking  fund  of  the  exchequer-bills  funded,  and 
of  the  loan,  which  amounted  to  750,000/.  To  ruse  this,  short  an- 
nuities to  Uie  amount  of  38,000/.  had  fallen  in»  There  was  a  saving 
of  65,000/.  upon  the  management  of  the  public  debt  An  improved 
mode  of  collecting  the  stamp  duties  would  yield  200,000/.,  and  a  new 
arrangement  respecting  the  assessed  taxes  would  produce  125,000/.; 
making  in  the  whole,  770,000/.,  a  small  excess  above  the  sum  actually 
required.  A  new  financisil  plan  was  introduced  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  accelerate  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  It 
was  to  enable  proprietors  of  three  per  cent,  consolidated  or  reduced 
bank  annuities,  to  exchange  with  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  such  bank  annuities,for  a  life  annuity  during  the 
continuance  of  ^ne  or  two  lives.  To  prevent  impositions,  the  power 
of  transfer  was  to  be  limited  to  persons  under  thirty-Eve  years  of  age, 
and  the  amount  of  the  transfer,  to  sums  not  less  than  100/.,  the  stock 
not.  to  be  transferrable  when  the  funds  were  above  80.  The  effect 
would  be  to  secure  to  the  nation,  the  redemption  of  the  funds  so 
transferred,  at  the  price  .at  which  they  were  when  the  transfer  was 
made. 

In  their  military  arrangements,  ministers  adopted  an  imp<H-tant 
modification  of  Mr.  Windham's  plan  of  limited  service.  To  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  periodical  discharge  of  a 
multitude  of  soldiers,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  mutiny  bill, 
allowing  the  option  of  enlistment  for  life.  To  improve  the  internal 
defence  of  the  country,  an  act  was  passed  for  raising  by  ballot  a  l^cal 
militia,  to  the  aggregate  amount  oi  60,000  men,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  volunteer  ibrt^  should  diminish,  and 
to  supersede  that  force,  if,  in  the  event  of  peape,  it  should  wkhdraw 
from  service. 

Among  otlier  proceedings  during  this  session,  may  be  noticed,  a 
bill  proposed  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  en 
act  of  Elizabeth,  as  related  to  taking  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from 
ofTenders  convicted  of  stealing  privately  from  the  person.  A  clause 
was  introduced  by  the  solicitor-general,  to  provide  that  private  steal- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  robbery,  should  be  punished  by  transport 
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tation  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judg^e,  at 
whose  option,  when  the  case  might  require  it,  the  punishment  might 
be  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
years.  A  bill  framed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Scotland,  was  passed  on  the  25th  of  June.  Its 
object  was  to  divide  the  court  of  session  into  two  chambers  of  seven 
or  eight  judges,  to  give  those  courts  certain  powers  of  making  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  proceedings,  and  to  executions  in  pending  ap- 
peals, and  also  of  issuing  commissions  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  it 
might  be  proper  to  establish  a  trial  by  jury.  An  act  was  passed  for 
prohibiting,  lor  a  limited  time,  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  com  or 
grain,  lit  was  strongly  opposed  in  all  its  stages,  as  tending  to  pre- 
vent that  accumulation  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  which,  in 
this  country,  supersedes  the  expedient  of  magazines;  and  as  checking 
that  demand,  which,  by  encouraging  agriculturists  to  grow  more 
thai  was  necessary  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  people,  ensured  a 
supply  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  It  was  defended  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, on,  the  score  of  necessity,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  when 
the  supply  of  grain  from  the  continent  was  cut  off,  and  when  no  pros- 
pect was  left  of  a  sufficient  resource  in  the  last  year's  crop  of  this 
country. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  July,  on  which  occasion 
the  lords  commissioners  delivered  a  speech,  expressing  the  lively 
interest  with  which  his  majesty  received  the  loyal  and  determined 
spirit  manifested  by  the  Spanish  nation,  in  resisting  the  violence  and 
perfidy  with  which  their  dearest  rights  had  been  assailed.  Thus  nobly 
struggling  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  that  nation 
was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  was 
recognised  by  his  majesty,  as  a  natural  friend  and  ally.  Conformably 
with  this  declaration,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  on  the  same  day, 
directing  that  hostilities  against  Spain  should  cease,  that  the  blockade 
of  all  her  ports  not  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  should  be  raised,  and 
thitt  her  ships  and  Tassels  should  be  treated  by  his  majesty's  naval 
forces  as  belonging  to  a  friendly^  state.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
explain-  from  whence  arose  this  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  Spain,  that  the  miserable 
king,  afler  having:  permitted  the  French  to  occupy  his  principal  for- 
tresses, would  be  peranaded  by  the  queen  and  her  favourite  to  pro- 
ceed to  Seville  and  embark  for  America.  The  approach  of  Murat 
with  a  powerful  army  to  the  capital,  increased  these  alarms.  In  the 
middle  of  March,  an  insurrection  broke  forth  at  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez,  which  .the  king  vainly  endeavtmred  to  appease,  by  dismissing 
the  obnoxious  minister  from  all  his  employments.  On  the  19th  he 
abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  the  Asturias, 
who  commenced  his  reign  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  tike  new  sovereign,  was  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  Godoy,  who  having  fled  from  Sic  popular  fury  at  Aranjuez, 
had  been  overtaken  at  Ocana.  On  the  33d  the  French  army  occupied 
Madrid,  and  next  day  Ferdinand  made  his  public  entry,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Murat  immediately  established  a  mili- 
tary government,  and  appointed  general  Grouchy  governor  of  the 
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citj,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  decline  to  acknowledge 
the  new  monarch,  until  the  arriyal  of  his  master,  which  might  be 
shortly  expected.  He  sent  general  Mouthegn  secretly  to  the  old  king, 
who  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  give  to  this  emissary  a  letter  for  Bo- 
naparte, and  a  formal  protest,  declaring  that  his  renunciation  of  the 
crown,  was  a  deed  to  which  he  had  been  compelled,  to  prevent  greater 
calamity,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  of  no  force.  "  Full  of  confidence,'*  said  this 
abject  prince,  ^  in  the  generosity  and  genius  of  the  great  mtca  who 
has  at  all  times  declared  himself  my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resolu- 
tion to  resign  myself  into  his  hands,  and  await  what  he  shall  resolve 
on  the  fate  of  myself,  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  prince  of  the  peace." 
Meantime  the  rumour  of  Bonaparte's  coming  was  industriously  cir- 
culated, and  it  was  hinted  to  Ferdinand,  that  a  delicate  compliment 
might  be  paid,  if  the  infante,  Don  Cairlos,  the  young  king*s  next 
brother,  were  to  set  out  to  meet  this  distinguished  g^est.  The  un- 
suspecting prince  undertook  this  -journey,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
del  Infantado.  The  same  proposal  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  Fer^ 
dinand  himself,  who  was  advised  by  Ms  minister  Cevallos,  by  no 
means  to  leave  his  capital  until  he  had  received  certain  intelligence^ 
that  the  French  ruler  had  actually  passed  the  Pyr^ees.  It  no^  be- 
came necessary  to  enikploy  another  ag»it;  and  general  Savary  was 
announced  as  envoy  from  France,  to  compliment  the  new  sovereign, 
and  to  assure  him  that  if  he  maintained  the  saAne  sentifncnfo  with  his 
father  in  regard  to  that  power,  he  should  be  immjediately  recegnised 
as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Yielding  te  the  insinuations  of  Sa- 
vary, the  king,  after  announcing  to  the  president  of  the  council,  that 
his  mighty  ally  was  already  at  Bayonne^.  with  the  joyful  and  salutary 
purpose  of  passing  through  Spain,  declared  that  he  should  go  to  meet 
him  at  Burgos.  He  set  out  for  that  city  on  the  1 1  th  of  Aprils  attended 
by  the  envoy,  who,  on  their  arrival^  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to 
Vitoria.  There  Ferdinand  was  infonned  that  Bonaparte  had  reached 
BourdeauXf  on  his  way  to  Bayonne.  To  tliat  place  Don  Carlos,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Tolosa,  i*epaired,  and  was  there  some  days  bo- 
fore  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte.  His  suspicions  were  awakened  after 
the  first  interview;  and  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  letter  strongly  dis- 
suading his  brother  from  pursuing  his  journey  into  France,  and  that 
this  letter  was  intercepted  through  the  treachery  of  PignatelH,  whom 
the  infante  had  consulted,  as  a- Spaniard  and  aanan  of  honour. 

Savary,  who  had  hastened  to  Bayonne  to  procure  fresh  instructions, 
was  sent  back  to  Vitoria  with  a  letter  addressed  by  Bonaparte  to  Fer- 
dinand, under  the  style  of  highness.  It  is  a  composition  in  crerv 
respect  worthy  of  the  crafty  head  and  callous  heart  of  a  tyrant,  wht» 
could  find  consolation  for  his  apostacy  from  the  cause  of  liberty^  in  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  mankind.  One  passage  may  exemplify  tlic 
whole.  Alluding  to  Godoy,  a  soldier  of  fortune  like 'himself,  he  tells 
Ferdinand,  ^  it  is  not  the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a  prince  who  has 
married  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal^  and  who  for  a  long  dme  directed 
the  aflkirs  of  the  kingdom.  He  no  longer  has  any  friends;  your  royal 
highness  will  possess  friends  no  longer  than  you  shall  be  fortunate. 
The  people  willingly  revenge  themseWes  for  that  homage  which  tlte) 
pay  us.    How  also  can  the  process  be  drawn  up  against  the  prince  of 
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the  peace  without  involving  in  it  the  queen  ana\he  king. your  father? 
This,process  would  give  nourishment  to  hateful  and^i^^ious  passions, 
the  jfisne  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  your  crown.  Vota'^cqmihigbneMi 
has  ve  other  right  to  it  than  thai  which  you  derive  from  ydttK^nother, 
If  thia  process  degrade  her,  your  royal  highness  destroys  joih^wn 
right."  In  conclusion,, he  declares  that  if  the  abdication  or  ChaHes 
IV.  should  prove  to  have  been  voluntary,  he  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  acknowledging  Ferdinand  VIL ;  and  adverting  to  popular  commo- 
tions, announces  that  the  assassination  of  soldiers  belonging  to  his 
army  shall  be  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  This  letter  con- 
veyed an  insult  which  Ferdinand  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  re- 
sent, surrounded  as  he  was  by  French  troops.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Cevallos,  with  his  other  counsellors,  and  the  loyal  people  of  Vitoria, 
besought  him  not  to  advance;-  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  protestations  of  Savary,  who  assured  him  of  a  speedy  return  to 
Spain,  with  a  full  recognition  of  his  title. 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bayonne,  Bonaparte 
paid  him  a  complimentary  visit;  embraced  him-at  parting;  entertained 
him  at  dinner  next  day  as  a  friend^  a  guest,  and  an  ally,  but  on  his 
return  to  his  dwelling,  sent  after  him  general  Savary  to  require  that 
he  should  renounce  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  family,  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  kidies,  in  favour  of  the  Bonapartes. 

On  the  following  day,  Cevallos,  the  minister  of  Ferdinand,  being 
summoned  to  a  conference  with  Champagny,.  the  French  secretary, 
declared  that  the  king^  neither  could  nor  would  renounce  his  crown 5 
he  could  not  do  a  prejudice  to  the  individuals  of  his  own  family,  who 
were  called  to  the  succession  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  still  less  could  he  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  dynas- 
ty, it  being  the  right  of  the  Spanish  nation  to  c4edt  another  family, 
whenever  the  present  should  become  extinct.  ,The  conference  after 
some  time  was  interrupted  by  Bonaparte,  who  called  Cevallos  a  traitor 
for  continuing  to  serve  the  son  in  the  same  situation  which  he  had 
held  under  the  father,  and  insisted  that  the  renunciation  should  be 
made.  Cevallos  remaining  inflexible,  Ferdinand  was  required  to  ap* 
point  another  negotiator,  but  in  complying  he  made  no  change  in  his 
determination. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  not  expected  so  much  firnmess  in  hts  victim, 
found  it  necessary  to  change  his  course  of  proceeding.  If  he  could 
have  procured  the  abdication  of  the  son,  he  would  have  recognised  as 
valid  that  of  the  father:  he  now  determined  to  reverse  that  policy  by 
causing  the  father  to  reclaim  the  crown  from  the  son.  Orders  were 
consequently  despatched  to  Murat  to  send  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
Godoy  to  Bayonne;  they  arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  April.  Of  the 
humiliating  scenes  which  ensued,  the  detail  would  be  wearisome;  and 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  may  be  easily  anticipated.  On  the  5th 
of  May  Bonaparte  had  an  hour's  conference  with  Charles  and  the 
queen,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Ferdinand  was  called  in  by  his 
father.  They  were  idl  seated;  but  be  was  kept  standing,  and  his 
father  ordered  him  absolutely  to  renounce  the  crown,  under  pain  of 
being  treated  with  all  his  household  as  a  usurper  and  a  conspirator 
against  the  lives  of  his  parents.  FerdinaJid  obeyed  the  command  by 
delivering  a  lenunciwition,  couched  in  such  terms  as  at  once  to  imply 
Vol.  Ill— Q 
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compulsion^  and  t^  fcserve  the  condition  of  his  father's  return  to 
Spain.  But  Charles  had  already  transferred  the  reclaimed  sove- 
reignty, hy  an  edict  dated  the  4th  of  May,  addressed  to  the  supreme 
junta  at  Madrid,  he  nominated  Murat  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom^ and  on  the  same  day  wrote  to  inform  the  supreme  council  of 
Castile  and  the  council  of  Inquisition,  that  he  had  abdicated  all  claims 
upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  ally  the  empe- 
ror of  the  French.  Bonaparte  afterwards  extorted  a  farther  renun- 
ciation from  Ferdinand,  surrendering  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  his  uncle  Antonio,  who  had  been  sent  from  Madrid. 
Lands  and  pensions  were  allotted  to  tlie  captives,  and  they  were  4ent 
into  the  interior  of  France.  Thus  was  consummated  this  vile  usurpa- 
tion, by  which  Bonaparte  earned  a  crown  for  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
.forfeited  the  large  tribute  which  he  had  for  years  derived  from  Spain 
and  the  Indies. 
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The  first  news  from  Spain  that  greeted  the  usurper^  informed  him 
that  his  troops  had  perpetrated  a  sanguinary  massacre  at  Madrid. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  a  great  ferment  haid  been  produced  by  Murat's 
preparations  to  send  away  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal  family; 
and  though  the  queen  of  Etruria  and  her  son  were  suffered  to  proceed, 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  the  departure  of  Don  Antonio.  The 
Spanish  troops  w^re  locked  up  in  their  barracks  and  could  afford  them 
no  assistance,  but  they  rushed  to  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and 
for  some  time  sustained  a  brave,  but  desperate  conflict.  The  French 
poured  into  the  city  from  all  sides,  making  repeated  charges  with 
their  cavalry,  and  clearing  the  streets  with  volleys  of  grape-shot 
Wherever  they  dispersed  the  people,  they  followed  the  fugitives  into 
the  houses  and  bayonetted  them  on  the  spot.  A  resolute  stand  was 
made  at  the  arsenal  by  a  handful  of  artillery-men  and  citizens,  who 
maintained  a  destructive  fire  on  their  assailants,  until  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers.  Through  the  personal  interference  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  other  public  bodies,  the  tumult  was  at  length 
appeased;  but  the  work  of  carnage  was  not  over.  A  military  tribunal 
under  Grouchy  was  appointed  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  three  groups 
of  forty  each  were  successively  shot  in  the  Prado,  besides  untold 
numbers,  who  were  put  to  death  in  various  quarters  of  the  city.  On 
the  4th,  the  junta  of  government,  with  timid  obsequiousness,  appointed 
Murat  their  president,  and  Don  Antonio  was  sent  off  to  Bayonne,  to 
join  the  rest  of  his  family  in  captivity. 

This  insurrection,  which  testified  so  strongly  the  repugnance  of  the 
Spanish  people  to  the  new  dynasty  imposed  upon  them,  produced  no 
sensible  change  in  the  relentless  policy  of  Bonaparte.  In  a  procla- 
mation, dated  the  25th  of  May,  he  admonished  them  to  prepare  for 
the  new  government  which  he  had  designed  for  them;  adding,  with 
contemptuous  arrogance,  an  oracular  dictum,  which  applied  rather  to 
their  late  rulers  than  to  themselves.  ^ '  Your  nation  is  old;  my  mission 
is  to  restore  its  youth.''  A  junta  of  notables  was  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
amounting  to  about  ninety  persona;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  new  con- 
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stitution  was  laid  before  them,  on  which  occasion  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  installed  aa  king.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid  on  the 
20th,  and  on  the  same  day  his  brother  and  Josephine  departed  from 
Bayonne  for  Paris. 

After  the  massacre  in  the  capital  and  the  forced  resignation  of  the 
princes,  a  patriotic  spirit  of  resistance  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Spain.  Actuated  by  this  spirit,  the  people,  in  the  first  instance, 
indulged  in  arbitrary  deeds  of  vcngeancc^but  a  more  salutary  direc- 
tion was  soon  given  to  their  energies  by  the  establishment  of  central 
juntas,  or  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  tb  take  measures  for  a  general 
defence  and  to  co-operate  for  the  recovery  of  the  country.  The  clergy 
exerted  their  influence  to  stimulate  the  national  2cal;  and  inanyof  the 
nobles  who  had  witnessed  the  installation  at  Bayonne,  successively 
abandoned  the  intruder,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  their  patriotic 
counti'ymen.  Among  these  was  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  who  having 
escaped  from  Bayonne  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  Zaragoza,  was 
created  by  the  people  of  that  city,  captain-general  of  Arragon,  in  the 
place  of  Guilliama,  a  traitor,  whpm  they  deposed.  Though  almost 
destitute  of  regular  troops  and  treasure,  and  though  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  were  possessed  by  the  French,  he 
declared  war  against  them  in  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  to  which  the 
heart  of  every  loyal  Spaniard  responded.  H?s  proclamation  deserved 
to  be  adopted  by  thq  central  juntas,  as  the  challenge  of  a  united 
people.  He  declared  that  Bonaparte,  with  the  individuals  of  his 
family,  and  every  French  officer  and  general,  were  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  king  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and  uncle^  th«t  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne,  and  the  acts  of  the  existing  government, 
were  illegal,  null,  and  void;  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  France 
by  the  royal  family,  should  be  held  equally  void,  as  being extortedby 
force;  and  that  all  who  took  an  active  part  in  such  proceedings  should 
be  deemed  traitors  to  their  country.  If  any  violence  should  be  at- 
tempted agaii^st  the  lives  of  the  captive  princes,  he  declared  that  the 
.nation  would  use  their  elective  right,  in  favour  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  as  nephew  of  Charles  III.  in  case  the  other  heirs  should  not 
be  able  to  concur. 

The  standard  of  independence  was  raised  in  Galicla,  the  Asturias, 
Arragon,  Valencia,  Granada,  and  Andahisia.  The  chief  authority 
was  by  tacit  consent  assigned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  junta  of 
Seville.  Their  first  measure  was  to  establish  in  all  towns  within 
their  jurisdiction,  containing  two  thousand  householders,  correspond- 
ing juntas,  who  were  to  enlist  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  forty-five,  and  to  embody  them.  They  declared  war 
against  Bonaparte  and  France,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  V!I.  and 
of  all  the  Spanish  nation,  and  proclaimed  a  cessation  of  hostitities 
with  England.  The  mode  of  warfare  which  tlicy  proposed  to  pursue 
was  suited  alike  to  the  state  of  their  military  force,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  country,  its  main  objects  being  to  avoid  general 
actions,  to  harass  the  enemy  incessantly  in  Bank  sknd  rear,  and  to  cut 
off  his  supplies. 

The  aj^peal  to  England  was  first  made  by  deputies  from  the  junta 
of  Asturias,  and  it  was  answered  by  prompt  and  elfectual  sueconrs, 
consisting  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  treasure.    The  sus- 
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pension  of  hostilities  had  already  been  anticipated  by  our  cpmmanders 
at  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  Cadiz  station*  General  Castanos,  at  the 
head  of  a  Spanish  army,  stationed  at  San  Roqve  to  menace  Gibraltar, 
declared  for  Ferdinand,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  go* ' 
vemor  of  that  fortress,  who  supplied  him  with  a  loan  of  50,000  dollars, 
raised  in  a  few  hours  among  the  merchants.  At  Cadiz  the  people  put 
to  death  Solano,  the  governor,  who  was  in  the  Freftch  interest;  and 
Don  Tomas  de  Morla  "succeeded  to  the  command.  Admiral  Purvis 
was  invited  to  anchor  with  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  Freneh  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  under 
Rosilly,  then  in  that  port:  they  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the 
4th  of  June.  Portugal,  though  its  capital  was  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  made  common  ^ause  with  Spain,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  % 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  signed  at  Oporto  in  the 
names  of  the  prince  regent  and  king  Ferdinand*  ^ 

The  hoslilities  which  burst  forth  in  every  quarter  gave  amjde 
occup»ation  to  the  large  force  wh\ph  Bonaparte  had  poured  into  the 
peninsula.  A  detachment  of  15,000  men  under  general  Dupont  was 
sent  into  Andalusia  by  Murat  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid.  It  was 
ultimately  destined  to  occupy  Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  its  first  exploit 
was  the  seizure  and  pillage  of  Cordova.  Here  Dupont  was  informed 
that  the  fleet  had  surrendered  $  that  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
were  occupied  by  the  peasantry;  and  Uiat  Castanos  was  advancing 
against  him  with  the  whole  force  of  Andalusia.  A  desperate  engager 
ment  took  place  at  Baylen,  which  euded  in  the  sui^render  of  the  French 
general  and  his  army. 

Zaragoza,  though  an  unfortified  tovno,  was  defended  by  its  brave 
inhabitants  against  the  attacks  of  a  well-appointed  army  under  Lefeb- 
vre.  These  attacks  were  continued,  almost  without  intermission,  from 
the  15th  of  June  until  the  4th  of  August,  when  the  enemy,  having 
•obtained  possession  of  one  half  of  the  city,  sent  a  summons  to  Palafoo^ 
containing  the  single  word,  **  Capitulation."    His  reply,  on  behalf 
of  his  heroic  countrymen  was,    *^  Cfuerra  al  cuekiUOf'*  ^^war  at  the 
knife's  point;"  and  an  obstinate  conflict  was  carried  on  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  Voom  to  room.   At  a  council  of 
war  held  on  the  8th,  it  was  determined  that  in  those  quarters  of  tha 
city  where  the  Arragcmese  still  held  their  ground,  they  should  conti-* 
nue  to  defend  themselves  with  their  wonted  firmness;  and  that  if  the 
enemy  at  last  prevailed,  they  should  retire  over  the  £bro,  bum  the 
bridge,  and  defend  themsdvcs  in  the  suburbs  till  they  perished.  The 
determination,  when  made  public,  was  received  with  die  loudest  ac- 
clamations.    The  tide  of  success  was  now  turned,  and  the  citizens^ 
gaining  ground  upon  the  French,  inch  by  inch,  recovered  all  but  an 
eighth  part  of  the  dftyM    News  arrived  from  other  parts  of  Spain, 
tending  to  discourage  the  aasailantet  it  announced  the  surrender  of 
Dupont;  the  fkUurc  of  anexpeditjon  under  marshal  Moncey  in  Valen« 
cia,  and  the  approaeh  of  six  thousand  zoat  from  that  province  for  the 
relief  of  Zaragosa.     On  the  night  of  the  13th  they  opened  a  furious 
cannonade  from  their  batteries,  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  buildings 
which  they  occupied;  on  the  following  mortdngthey  were  seen  to  the 
great  surprise  oi  the  patriots,  retreating  over  the  plain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pamploua. 
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Joseph.  Bonaparte,  after  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  Madrid,  decamp- 
ed on  the  29th  of  July,  taking  with  him  the  regalia  and  crown-jewe^, 
and  some  other  plunder  from  the  palaces  and  treasury.  The  French 
troops  evacuated  the  capital  after  destroying  all  the  artillery  and 
ammimition  which  they  could  not  remove. 

The  arms  of  the  j^atriots  sustained  a  reverse  in  Leon,  where  general 
Cuesta)  contra^y^o  the  judgment  of  his  second  in  command,  general 
BladLe,  rkked  a  battle  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  against  a  French  division 
under  Lesolles,  and  was  defeated.  Blake,  who  had  displayed  great 
talents  in  the  engagement,  effected  a  masterly  retreat.  The  French, 
on  entering  Medina,  naassacred  six  hundred  persons  in  the  streets 
and  housea;  violated  and  murdered  the  nuns,  and  when  they  had  pil- 
laged every  thing  that  they  could  find,  carried  off  infants  and  made 
their  parents  redeem  them.  The  troops  which  thus  signalized  them- 
^  selves  were  destined  to  reinforce  Junot  in  Portugal;  but  the  course  of 
events  in  other  quarters  required  them  to  act  upon  the  d^nsive. 

Meantime  the  British  government  had  determined  to  send  a  military 
force  to  co-operate  with  the  patriots.  An  expedition  consisting  of 
about  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wcllesley, 
sailed  from  Gork  on  the  12th  of  July  for  the  coast  of  Spain.  That 
general  preceded  it  in  a  frigate,  and  arriving  at  Corunna  on  the  20th, 
consulted  with  the  junta  of  Galicia  concerning  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  his  army.  They  stated  that  they  were  in  no  need  of  men, 
but  wanted  arms,  ammunition,  and  money:  the  latter  want  was 
supplied  by  the  arrival  of  200,OOOL  from  England  on  that  very  day. 
They  recommended  that  his  operations  should  be  directed  against 
Junot,  and  advised  him  to  land  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  that  he  might 
avTul  himself  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Oporto,  where  he  held  a  consultation  with  the  bishop  and  the 
general  officers;  and  after  communicating  with  sir  Charles  Cotton, 
commanding  the  fleet  off  the  Tagus,  he  determined  to  land  the  troops* 
in  Mondego  Bay.  He  was  there  joined  by  a  division  from  Cadiz 
under  general  Spencer.  Directing  his  march  on  Lisbon,  he  defeated 
a  French  corps  under  Laborde  at  Roleia,  and  advancing  towards  Vi- 
miera,  was  joined  by  another  reinforcement  of  5,000  men  under  general 
Anstruther,  who  had  recently  landed  at  Peniche.  Junot  was  meantime 
assembling  his  army  near  Torres  Vedras,  being  determined  to  risk 
an  engagement  before  his  antagonist  should  receive  farther  reinforce- 
ments. Battle  was  given  on  the  21st  of  August,  when  the  French, 
commencing  the  attack  on  various  points  with  their  usual  impetuosity, 
met  with  a  resistance  to  which  they  had  been  long  unaccustomed. 
The  flower  of  their  troops  made  a  charge  against  general  Ferguson's 
division,  who  received  them  with  a  tremendous  volley  ^vhich  brought 
them  to  the  bayonet,  and  in  one  moment  their  front  rank  fell  like  a 
line  of  grass  from  the  mower's  scythe.  They  gmve  way,  and  abandoned 
six  pieces  of  cannon  in  dieir  flight.  Having  failed  in  their  other 
attacks,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  3,000 
men,  and  1 3  pieces  of  cannon.  In  this  decisive  victory  not  more  than 
half  the^  British  army  was  engaged.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  morning  to  take  the  command,  forbore  to  interfere  in 
the  dispositions  already  made;  but  when  sir  Arthur  Wcllesley  pro- 
posed to  pursue  tlie  retiring  enemy,  he  determined  to  wait  for  rein- 
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forcemqits.  On  the  following  morning  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived 
from  Gibraltar  to  supersede  sir  Harry  Burrard;  and  a  few  hours 
afterws^s  general  Kellerman  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Junot  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  during  which  a  convention 
might  be  concluded  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 
The  terms  of  the  armistice  were  soon  settled,  and  on  the  30th  a  defi- 
nitive convention  was  signed.  Its  conditions  were,  that  the  French 
troops  in  Portugal,  with  their  arms  and  equipments,  should,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  government,  be  disembarked  in  France,  and 
in  no  case  be  considered  prisoners  oif  war;  that  all  individuals  of  their 
army  should  have  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  private  property  without 
future  prejudice  to  the  purchasers:  and  that  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
tained on  shipboard  in  the  Tagus  should  be  set  free,  the  British  com- 
mander engaging  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  all  French  subjects  in 
Spain,  who,  not  having  been  taken  in  battle,  were  imprisoned.  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  concluded  a  separate  convention  with  admiral  Sinia- 
vin,  by  which  the  Russian  ships  in  the  Tagus  were  surrendered,  with 
their  stores,  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  by  England  until  six  months  after 
pacificatimi  with  Russia. 

This  lamentable  convention,  at  a  time  when  the  destruction  or  ab- 
solute surrender  of  Junot's  army  with  its  plunder,  might  have  accele- 
rated the  deliverance  of  the  peninsula,  was  regarde4  with  universal 
disgust  and  indigna^on  in  England,  and  became  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation before  a  board  of  military  inquiry,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  terminated  by  a  declaratton  of  hb  majesty,  disapproving  those 
articles  in  which  stipulations  were  made  directly  affecting  the  inte- 
rests or  feelings  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations. 

The  command  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal  devolved  on  sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  recently  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 
That  officer  had  been  entrusted  early  in  the  year  with  an  expedition 
for  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  against  whom  war  had  been 
declared  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark;  but  through  the  capri- 
cious and  violent  conduct  of  that  monarch,  he  had  been  constrained 
lo  bring  back  his  troops  without  landing  them.  After  the  deliverance 
of  Portugal,  his  instructions  were  to  march  into  Spain  towards  Bur- 
fi^os,  and  to  combine  his  operations  with  those  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

The  patriots  in  Galicia  received  a  timely  reinforcement  of  ten 
thousand  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  stationed  by  Bonaparte 
in  Denmark,  and  wei'e  liberated  by  a  well-concerted  plan  between  their 
j^eneral,  the  marquis  de  la  Romana,  and  admiral  Keats.  They  dis- 
embarked at  Corunna,  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  invaders,  had  hitherto 
been  ill  concerted  and  desultory;  but  on  the  deliverance  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  renewal  of  communications  with  the  provinces,  measures 
were  adopted  for  rendering  it  more  regular,  consistent,  and  effective. 
A  supreme  central  junta  of  government,  formed  by  deputies  from  the 
provincial  juntas  was  established  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  2ath  of  Septem- 
ber, under  the  presidoticy  of  count  Florida  Blanca.  One  of  its  first 
;icts  was  to  appoint  a  new  council  of  war,  consisting  of  five  members, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  general  Castauos.  The  forces  of  the  pa- 
triots were  arranged  under  three  divisions,  so  as  to  constitute,  when 
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tke  dispoftidons  should  he  compkted,  oae  grand  anay.  Tl^  eastern 
wing  under  Palafoa^  vf^  computed  at  3O9OOO  mea^  the  centre  under 
Castanos,  the  geneKdissimO)  at  65,000,  and  the  north-wesfean  win^, 
UBider  Bldiie,  at  5  $,000.  There  was  also  a^mall  armf  in  Estrensidu- 
9Mj  and  another  in  Cataloma»  The  main  £rench  army,  at  this  period, 
occupied  a  position  with  its  right  towards  the  ocean,  iu  left  on  Arra- 
gon,  and  its  fro^t  on  the  Ebro* 

Meanwhile,  Bcmaparte  found  itneceasary  to  secure  the  traaquilUty 
of  the  north,  that  he  might  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  conquest 
of  Spain.  A  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  at  Erfurt,  on  the  27th  of  September,  whereit  was  settled  that 
the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  Prussian  territory,  as  soon  as 
the  ccmtributions,  which  were  now  to  be  reduced  to  one  third  of  their 
original  amount,  should  be  paid*  The  emperor  Alexander  was  per- 
suaded to  cegard  the  insurrection  in  Spain*  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  to  coincide  in  the  policy  of  Bonaparte, 
both  for  peace  and  for  war.  They  wrote  letters  io  the  king  of  Gseat 
Britain  offering  to  treat  either  on  the  basis  of  thcuii  possideiiSy  or  on 
any  other  basis  consistent  with  justice  A  diplomati&correspondence 
ensued)  in  which  the  Britidi  government  proSessed  thekt  readiness  to 
negotiate  in  concurrence  with  their  aUies,  among  whom  were  com- 
prehended the  people  of  Spain.  .This  stipuiatiDn  was  rejected  as 
inadmissible  and  insulting,  and  the  correspondence  was  terminated 
by  a  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  declaring  that  his  majesty  was  deter- 
mined not  to  abandon  thQ,  cause  of  vthe  Spanish  nation,  and  of  the 
legitimate  monarchy  of  Spain;  and  that  he  rej^ted  the  pretcn^on  of 
France  to  exclude  from  the  negotiation  tiie  central  and  supreme  go- 
vemment,  acting  in  the  name  of  bis  catholic  majesty,  as  one  which  far 
could  not  admit  without  acquiescing  in  .a  usurpation  unparalleled  iu 
the  history,  of  the  world. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Bonaparte  informed  the  legislative  body 
that  he  should  speedily  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  croMm, 
with  God's  help,  the  king  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  to  plant  his  eagles 
on  the  forts  of  Lisbon.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  set  out  privately 
from  Rambouillet,  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  on 
the  5th,  joined  his  brother  Joseph  at  Vitoria,  bringing  with  him  a 
reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 

The  campaign  had  already  been  opened^  and  in  a  series  of  actions, 
the  French  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the-armies  of  Blake  and  Castanos.  The  former,  after  retiring  from 
post  to  post,  made  a  brave  resistaiKe  at  Espinosa,  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of  his  force  in 
the  Asturias.  On  the  16th  of  November,  the  van  of  Souk's  army 
entered  St*  Andero.  The  defeat  of  Castanos  at  Tudda  on  the  23d, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  left  open  to  the  French  army 
the  road  to  Madrid.  In  the  mouaitains  of  Castile,  the  strong  pass 
called  the  Puerto  de  Ouadaramta,  guarded  by  13,000  men,  under  gene- 
ral San  Juan,  was  forced  by  a  division  of  the  French  army  under 
general  Victor. 

The  people  of  Madrid  evinced  a  re  solution  to  defend  themselves, 
which  was  feebly  seconded  by  their  leaders.  The  French  encountered 
an  obstinate  resistance  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Retiro,  and  wt-n 
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sereral  tinier  beaten  back  in  attempting  to  seize  the  gates  of  the  city. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  a  deputation  of  the  junta  waited  on  Bona- 
parte, who  told  them  that  if  Madrid  was  not  surrendered  by  six  on 
the  following  morning,  it  would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  all  its  armed 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  his  threat,  the 
Spanish  troops  remaining  in  the  city  were  sent  away  during  the  night, 
and  the  French  entered  on  the  following  morning.  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  informing  them  that  it  had 
cost  him  only  a  few  marches  to  defeat  their  armies,  and  that  he  should 
soon  drive  the  English  from  the  peninsula.  He  threatened,  that  if 
they  refused  to  submit,  he  would  treat  their  country  as  a  conquered 
province,  and  place  his  brother  on  another  throne.  *^I  shall  then," 
said  he,  *^  place  the  crown  of  Spain  on  my  own  head,  and  cause  it  to 
be  respected  by  the  guilty,  for  God  has  given  me  strength  and  incli- 
nation to  surmount  all  obstacles." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Spaniards  had  earlier  availed  them- 
selves of  the  co-operation  of  their  allies;  or  that,  following  the  advice 
of  the  junta  of  Seville,  they  had  avoided  general  engagements.    When 
sir  John  Moore  prepared  to  advance  from  Portugal,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  divide  the  army.     The  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  four 
regiments  of  infantry,  under  general  Hope,  marched  by  Elvas,  on  the 
Madrid  road;  two  brigades,  under  general  Paget,  went  by  Elvas  and 
Alcantara.    The  rest  of  the  army  moved  through  Almeida;  two  bri- 
gades, under  general  Beresford,  by  way  of  Coimbra;  three  under  gene- 
ral Eraser,  by  way  of  Abrantes.    They  were  to  unite  at  Salamanca, 
and  to  be  joined  by  general  Hope,  either  there  or  at  Valladolld.     A 
reinforcement  of  10,000  men,  under  sir  David  Baird,  expected  at  Co- 
runna,  was  directed  to  form  a  junction  with  the  commander  wherever 
he  should  appoint     On  the  1 3th  of  November  sir  John  Moore  arrived 
with  his  advanced  guard  at  Salamanca.     He  was  there  informed  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Estremaduran  army  at  Burgos,  and  shortly  after- 
wards of  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Valladolid,  distant  from  him' 
only  twenty  leases.     He  had  with  him  only  three  brigades  of  infan- 
try, and  not  a  single  g^n.     His  first  thought  was  to  tall  back  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrlgo;  but  on  learning  that  the  French  had  retired  to  Pa- 
lencia,  and  that  none  of  their  inumtry  had  advanced  beyond  Burgos, 
he  sent  orders  for  the  two  divisions  of  his  army,  under  generals  Baird 
and  Hope,  that  were  approaching  from  different  points,  to  join  him 
with  all  speed.     Sir  David  Baird  had  reached  Corunna  on  the  1 3th 
of  October,  but  his  troops  were  kept  on  ship-board  until  an  order  for 
their  landing  could  be  received  from  the  central  junta.     The  country 
before  him  had  been  drained  by  its  own  troops,  and  his  commissaries 
were  not  only  inexperienced,  but  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Dividing  his  force  mto  small  detachments,  which  followed  each,  other 
at  considerable  distances,  he  reached  Astorga  cm  the  1 9th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  there  informed  of  the  dispersion  of  Blake's  army.     An* 
ticipating  the  defeat  of  Castanos,  he  consulted  his  officers,  and  apprized 
sir  John  Moore  of  their  unanimous  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  ad- 
vance until  the  junction  of  all  the  detachments  on  the  march,  which 
could  not  be  expected  before  the  4th  of  December.     After  the  defeat 
of  Castanos,  at  Tudela,  sir  John  Moore  determined  to  retreat  upon 
Portugal,  and  accordingly  sent  orders  to  sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back 
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upon  Corunna,  and  sail  from  thence  to  the  Tagus,  directing  him  also 
to  write  to  England  for  transports  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon.  While  wait* 
ing  for  the  junction  of  general  Hope,  he  received  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber a  despatch  from  Castelfranco  and  Morla,  in  the  name  of  the  central 
junta,  informing  him  that  259OOO  men  of  the  army  of  Castanos  were 
falling  back  on  Madrid,  that  10,000  were  marching  thither  from  So- 
mosierra,  and  that  40,000  would  join  them.  They  hoped  that  the 
British  would  be  able  either  to  unite  with  these  forces,  or  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  despatch  was  written  on  the  2d,  when 
the  men  who  signed  it  were  preparing  to  surrender  Madrid  to  the 
enemy.  Despatches  soon  afterwards  arrived  from  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Frere,  who  was  then  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  whither  the 
central  junta  had  retired  from  Aranjuez.  They  were  brought  by  colonel 
Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant  in  the  English  service,  who  had  quitted 
Madrid  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  when  the  inhabitants  were  working  at 
the  trenches  by  torch-light.  He  had  seen  the  duke  del  Infantado,  who 
spoke  of  a  new  junta,  mentioned  the  vigorous  preparations  for  defence, 
and  expressed  a  most  earnest  wish  that  the  British  would  make  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  Madrid.  Mr.  Frere  entrusted  to  Charmilly 
a  letter  to  sir  John  Moore^  urging  him  to  suspend  his  retreat,  as  that 
measure  would  be  highly  injurious  both  to  Spain  and  to  England. 
He  gave  him  a  second  letter,  to  be  delivered  in  case  the  British  gene- 
ral persisted  in  his  determination.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was  to 
request  that  the  bearer  might  be  examined  before  a  council  of  war. 

Sir  John  Moore  wrote  to  sir  David  Baird,  ordering  him  to  suspend 
his  retreat  and  return  to  Astorga.  It  was  not  known  in  Salamanca 
that  he  had  changed  his  intention,  and  as  the  officers  loudly  expressed 
their  dislike  of  returning  to  Portugal,  Charmilly  deemed  it  necessary 
to  present  his  second  letter.  The  general  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  or- 
dered the  colonel  to  depart  from  the  town;  but  when  his  resentment 
had  subsided,  he  explained  himself  to  Mr.  Frere,  informing  him  that 
all  in  his  power  should  be  done  for  the  Spanish  cause;  but  that  he 
could  not  make  a  direct  movement  on  Madrid  until  joined  by  sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  especially  as  the  passes  of  Guadarrama  and  Somosierra 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Tidings  arrived  on  the  10th  that 
Madrid  had  surrendered,  that  Zaragoza  was  besieged,  and  that  Toledo 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Moore  determined  to  move 
to  Toro,  and  unite  his  army  there;  and  he  ordered  general  Baird  to 
push  on  his  troops,  by  brigades,  ta  Benevente,  from  whent^  a  junc- 
tion might  be  effected^  either  by  a  forward  or  a  flank  movement.  The 
junction  took  place  at  Majorga  on  the  30th,  when  the  united  British 
forces  amounted  to  23,000  infantry  and  about  2300  cavalry,  besides 
some  small  detachments  left  to  keep  open  the  communications.  On 
the  following  day  the  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Sahagun,  and  a 
co-operation  was  concerted  with  Romana,  who  was  collecting  the 
wreck  of  Blake's  army  at  Leon. 

Soult  was  posted  beyond  the  Carrion,  with  18,000  men;  Junot,  with 
27^000  from  Lisbon,  was  advancing  from  Vitoria  upon  Burgos;  Le- 
febvre  was  counter-ordered  from  the  road  to  Badajoz,  and  directed 
toward  Salamanca;  and  Bonaparte  with  his  cavalry  was  hastening  on 
from  Madrid. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  attack  Soult  before  he  should  be  rein- 
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forced,  and  the  orders  for  that  purpose  were  received  by  the  British 
troops  with  high  exultation.  On  the  23d,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
they  were  all  under  arms;  the  right  column  had  begun  its  march,  and 
the  rest  were  ardently  expecting  the  word  of  command  to  advance. 
At  this  juncture,  intelligence  was  received  from  Romana,  that  the 
French  were  advancing  from  Madrid,  either  to  Valladolid  or  Sala- 
manca; and  news  arrived  from  other  quarters,  that  considerable  rein- 
forcements had  reached  the  Carrion  from  Palencia.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  the  troops  to  return  to  quarters,  and  by  day- 
break next  morning,  to  be  again  under  arms.  Every  countenance 
instantly  changed,  and  the  high  confidence  and  resolution,  which  are 
the  best  presage  of  victory,  gave  place  to  mortification  and  chagrin. 
Sir  David  Baird  was  ordered  to  march  through  Valencia  de  don  Juan, 
to  Astorga,  whither  the  main  army  and  the  reserve  followed  by  the 
cavalry,  retired  by  the  route  of  Benevente.  At  the  latter  place,  an 
action  took  place  with  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  French,  who  were 
driven  back  across  the  Esla,  with  a  loss  of  seventy  men  taken  prison- 
ers, among  whom  was  general  Lefebvre,  commander  of  the  imperial 
guard.  From  Astorga,  the  retreat  was  to  be  continued  to  Corunna, 
through  250  miles  of  mountainous  country,  rendered  almost  impass- 
able by  snow  and  rain.  Two  brigades  under  general  Crawford,  were 
detached  by  Orense  to  Vigo,  at  which  place  transports  were  expected. 
General  Fraser,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lugo; 
he  was  followed  by  generals  Hope  and  Baird,  who  were  instructed  to 
make  forced  marches  to  the  coast.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
detail  all  the  calamities  of  this  reti*eat;  the  troops,  stung  by  disap- 
pointment, and  rendered  desperate  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
became  disorderly,  and  in  some  instances,  committed  excesses  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  an  enemy.  The  loss  was  enormous: 
even  at  Astorga,  ammunition  wagons  were  burnt,  and  an  entire  depot 
of  entrenching  tools  abandoned:  on  one  part  of  the  road  the  reserve 
met  a  convoy  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  brought  from  Eng- 
land for  Romana*s  army:  of  these  supplies,  a  part  was  distributed  to 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  destroyed.  Nearly  one 
hundred  baggage- wagons  belonging  to  the  army  were  abandoned,  and 
as  the  military  chest  could  not  be  transported  over  the  mountain 
Cebrero,  the  dollars  were  thrown  down  precipices,  in  hope  that  the 
snow  might  conceal  them  from  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  Moore  offered  battle  to  Sou  It  at  Lugo,  and  in  some  partial 
actions,  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  French,  who  were  unwilling  to 
engage  generally,  without  a  superiority  of  force.  The  British  army 
gained  twelve  hours'  march,  and  reached  Corunna  with  little  moles- 
tation, on  the  12th  of  January,  having  lost  one-fourth  of  its  numbers. 
The  transports  which  had  been  ordered  from  Vigo,  were  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  British  army  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy.  The  situation  was  so  disadvantageous,  that 
some  officers  suggested  the  proposal  of  terms  to  Soult,  on  condition 
that  he  should  permit  the  troops  to  embark  unmolested.  Sir  John 
Moore  rejected  the  advice,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  accept  no 
terms  which  should  be  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the  army,  or  to 
the  country.  On  the  1 4th,  the  enemy,  who  had  arrived  in  consider- 
able force,  opened  a  cannonade,  which  was  returned  with  such  affect 
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that  they  drew  off  their  g^uBs.  In  the  eventng  of  that  day,  the  trans- 
ports from  Vigo  hove  in  sight  Preparations  for  embarking  vere 
immediately  commenced,  and  vere  completed  on  the  16th,  when 
orders  were  issued,  that  if  the  French  did  not  move,  the  embarkation 
of  the  reserve  should  commence  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  At  mid- 
day, while  the  general  was  proceeding  to  visit  the  out-posts^  he 
received  information  from  sir  John  Hope,  that  the  enemy  were  getting 
under  arms.  They  descended  from  the  heights  in  four  columns,  two 
of  which  directed  their  march  on  the  right  wing  of  the  British,  which 
was  very  disadvantageously  posted.  Sir  John  Moore  hastened  to  this 
part  of  the  field,  where  the  4th  regiment  on  the  right  flank  was  menaced 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  hastening  up  the  valley  to  turn  it. 
Half  of  this  regiment  falling  back,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  other  half,  commenced  a  heavy  flanking  fire,  and  this  manoeuvre 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  commander.  He  proceeded  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  other  regiments  in  this  division,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  ordering  up  the  guards  to  support  the  42d  Highlanders,  when  be 
was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  carried  away  his 
left  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  collar  bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by 
the  flesh.  He  was  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  and  borne  away  by  six 
soldiers  of  the  42d.  Sir  David  Baird,  whose  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
grape-shot,  had  already  quitted  the  field.  The  troops  continued  to 
fight  braveljpunder  sir  John  Hope,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
and  at  night-fall,  remuned  masters  of  the  field.  This  victory  was 
obtained  under  great  disadvantages;  the  French  force  exceeded  30^000 
men,  well  appointed  and  provided  with  cannon,  some  of  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  in  the  pursuit.  The  British  scarcely  amounted 
to  15,000,  exhausted  by  harassing  marches,  and  grieved  by  the  loss 
of  their  military  chest,  their  stores,  their  baggage,  their  horses,  their 
sick,  their  wounded,  their  wives  and  children.  Their  artillery  was 
already  embarked.  If  British  courage  could  achieve  victory  in  such 
adverse  circumstances,  what  must  have  been  its  triumphs  in  a  con* 
flict  on  equal  terms!  General  Moore  lived  to  hear  that  the  battle  was 
won,  and  in  his  last  moments,  after  an  affecting  reminiscence  of  his 
mother,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him  justiice.  His 
body  was  removed  at  midnight,  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna,  wrapped 
in  a  military  cloak  and  blankets,  and  buried  in  a  grave  dug  on  the 
ramparts.  The  embarkation  was  continued  during  the  night;  and 
next  morning  little  remained,  except  the  rear  guard  under  general 
Bereaford,  and  the  reserve  under  general  Hill.  The  French  pushed 
on  their  light  troops  to  some  heights  commanding  the  harbour,  and 
began  to  fire  on  the  shipping.  Several  of  the  masters  of  the  trans- 
ports cut  their  cables;  and  four  of  the  vessels  ran  i^^round.  The  men 
on  board  were  removed  to  other  ships,  and  the  stranded  vessels  burnt. 
During  the  night  of  the  1 7th,  and  the  following  morning,  tlie  sick  and 
wounded  who  could  bear  removal,  were  embarked,  and  the  rear  guard 
followed  without  interruption.  Corunna  capitulated  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  army,  and  the  French  seised  ail  the  most  important 
places  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Though  the  mother  country  was  enthralled  by  the  usurper,  the 
colonies  and  maritime  provinces  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power; 
but  it  was  still  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  his  intrigues.    The 
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British  craisers  exercised  great  vigilance  in  intercepting  all  vessels 
bearing  despatches  to  those  possessions.  Lord  CoHingwood,  on  send- 
ing out  advices  of  the  Spanish  revolution  to  admiral  Cochrane  on  the 
Leevard  Island  station,  apprised  him  that  the  corvette  La  Rapidehad 
sailed  from  Bayonne  for  Cayenne,  and  requested  that  he  would  inter- 
cept herj  she  was  taken,  and  carried  into  Barbadoes,  but  her  papers 
were  thrown  overboard.  Some  suspicions  being  excited,  a  search 
took  place,  and  duplicates  were  discovered.  The  Carolina,  with 
4000  stand  of  arms  tor  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken  soon  after  her  de- 
parture from  St.  Sebastian's,  and  carried  into  Gijon,  where  the  arms 
were  landed  for  the  use  of  the  patriots.  The  brig  La  Mouche,  bound 
to  the  Havanna  on  a  similar  service,  was  also  taken.  The  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  West  Indies  were  liberated,  and  sent  to  the  main  in 
the  Acasta  frigate.  A  brig,  with  despatches  fi*om  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
reached  La  Guayra  before  her.  The  English  officer,  captain  Beaver, 
immediately  landed  and  presented  himself  to  the  governor,  at  the 
time  when  the  French  agent  was  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.  The  news  brought  by  the  Acasta  confirmed  the 
authenticity  of  a  manifesto  from  Seville,  which  had  previously  ar- 
rived; Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  proclaimed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  imperial  brig  was  seized,  and  the  colours  of  Spain 
and  England  were  hoisted  on  all  the  forts,  under  a  general  salute.  In 
Cuba,  the  people  displayed  the  same  loyalty,  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  In  Mexico,  a  junta  was 
assembled,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  was  taken  by  the 
viceroy  and  all  persons  in  authority.  Fourteen  millions  of  doHars 
were  voted  by  the  city  of  Mexico  for  the  service  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  people  enrolled  themselves  for  the  defence  of  that  Ame- 
rican empire  which  their  ancestors  had  won.  At  Vera  Cruz,  where 
the  governor  showed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  intruder,  a  patriotic 
junta  was  formed  to  counteract  his  machinations;  a  French  vessel, 
which  arrived  in  the  harbour,  was  seized,  and  her  papers,  consisting 
of  proclamations  and  orders  from  Joseph  Bonaparte,  were  publicly 
burnt  At  Buenos  Ayres,  a  French  agent  was  received  by  the  governor 
Liniers,  who  informed  the  people  that  the  emperor  of  the  French 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  that  a  cortes  was  assembled  at  Bayonne,  where  its  fate 
would  be  decided;  that  Bonaparte,  applauding  the  constancy  of  the 
people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  oiTered  them  succours,  and  that  he,  in 
reply,  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Spanish  troops.  He  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
ancestors  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  by  awaiting  the  fate  of 
the  mother  country,  and  obeying  that  power  which  occupied  the 
sovereignty.  This  temporizing  policy,  which  favoured  the  mterests 
of  the  usurper,  was  counteracted  by  the  popular  spirit,  which  strongly 
inclined  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government. 

In  Brazil,  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
issued  a  manifesto,  detailing  the  aggressions  of  France,  and  the  im« 
mense  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
strictest  neutrality.  He  concluded  by  authorizing  his  subjects  to 
wage  war  by  sea  and  land  against  the  French,  and  by  avowing  his 
determination  not  to  sheathe  the  sword  unless  in  concert  with  hit 
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Britannic  majesty,  and  never  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Portugal. 
When  intelligence  arrived  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family, 
the  princess  of  Brazil,  as  daughter  of  Charles  IV*,  in  conjunction 
with  her  cousin  the  infante  Don  Pedro,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
prince  regent,  requesting  him  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  royal 
house  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  his  nearest  relatives, 
who  had  escaped.  Through  his  aid  they  hoped  that  a  perfect  aDiance 
might  be  established  with  the  Spanish  Americans  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  that  the  quarrels  would  be  appeased  which  were  inces- 
santly arising  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This 
memorial,  the  prince's  answer,  and  a  manifesto  on  their  parts,  were 
circulated  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America.  The  policy  of 
this  measure  was  at  best  doubtful,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of 
chose  colonies  were  disposed  to  regard  with  more  than  usual  jealousy 
any  interposition  from  the  court  of  Portugal. 

Intent  on  the  great  struggle  in  Spain,  the  people  of  England  were 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the  changes  which  occurred  during  this 
year  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Though  of  little  interest  in  themselves, 
they  require  to  be  noticed,  from  their  connexion  with  the  chain  of 
events  which  is  yet  to  be  unfolded.  In  January,  Bonaparte  annexed 
to  France  the  military  posts  of  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  on  the  Rhine, 
and  Flushing.  In  May,  he  appropriated  the  dominions  of  the  pope, 
together  with  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  On  the  intrusion  of 
Joseph  into  the  Spanish  throne,  he  transferred  the  crown  of  Naples 
to  Murat,  his  brother-in-law.  To  render  his  domestic  policy  still 
more  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  foreign  subjugation,  he  issued  a 
decree,  subjecting  all  schools  and  seminaries  of  education  in  France 
to  the  control  of  an  imperial  university,  of  which  himself  was  the 
head;  and  he  virtually  prohibited,  by  means  of  his  inquisitorial  police, 
all  the  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  which  arc  favout^ 
able  to  civil  liberty.  By  thus  enslaving  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, he  sought  to  perpetuate  the  military  despotism  which  he  had 
reared  on.  the  insecure  and  shattered  foundations  of  the  French  re- 
public. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  suffered  greatly 
through  the  rash  and  obstinate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Atier 
he  had  lost  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  the  hostilities  in  which  he  per- 
severed against  his  powerful  neighbour  terminated  in  a  convention, 
by  which  Finland,  the  granary  of  his  kingdom,  was  given  up  to 
Russia.  In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  Sweden, 
the  king  of  France  with  his  queen,  and  the  dutchess  of  Angouleme, 
took  refuge  in  England. 

While  Russia  was  extending  her  dominion  in  the  north,  she  strength- 
ened her  armies  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  her  hopes  of  conquest  in 
that  quarter  were  strengthened  by  another  revolution  at  Constantinople. 
Mustapha  Bairacter,  through  whose  influence  the  late  change  in  the 
government  had  been  effected,  undertook  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
innovations  in  the  military  system.  Introducing  an  armed  force  into 
the  capital,  he  deposed  all  the  new  ministers,  put  to  death  the  aga  of 
the  Janizaries,  and  caused  the  dethroned  Selim  to  be  proclaimed.  His 
soldiers  forced  an  entrance  into,  the  seraglio  in  search  of  the  deposed 
monarch;  they  found  him  dead,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.     Thf 
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reigning  sultan  Mustapha,  to  whom  the  murder  was  attributed^ 
became  in  his  turn  a  prisoner;  and  his  nephew  Mahomed,  a  youth  of 
fifteen,  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  Bairactar,  who  was  appointed 
▼izier,  instituted  many  salutary  improvements  in  the  various  branches 
of  administration,  but  his  career  was  soon  interrupted.  On  the  1 5th 
of  November  the  Janizaries  rose  in  great  force  and  stormed  the 
seraglio;  when  Bairactar,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  caused  the  deposed 
Mustapha  to  be  strangled,  and  threw  his  body  out  to  the  insurgents. 
He  himself  disappeared,  and  the  common  report  was,  that  eluding 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  he  blew  himself  up  in  his  own  palace. 
After  six  days  of  pillage  and  massacre,  the  Janizaries,  obtaining  a 
promise  that  their  demands  should  be  acceded  to,  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  young  sultan  Mahomed.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1808.  The  only  quarter  in  which  a  ray  of 
hope  for  deliverance  remained,  was  the  peninsula,  where  the  unpa- 
ralleled aggressions  of  France  had  roused  nations  to  contend  against 
her  armies,  and  had  identified  the  cause  of  the  sovereign  with  that  of 
the  people.  It  was  glorious  for  Great  Britain  to  contend  in  such  a 
cause;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  contest  was  to  be  maintained  in  a 
field  so  favourable  for  the  co-operation  of  her  maritime  and  military 
force. 
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A  WKooTiATioN,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  months  at 
Constantinople  by  Mr.  Adair,  terminated  on  the  5th  of  January  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  by  which  their 
relations  were  established  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  In 
effecting  this  arrangement  the  English  minister  had  experienced  the 
good  offices  of  the  Austrian  internuncio,  who  assured  the  Porte,  that 
though  his  government  was  apparently  hostile  to  England,  their  inte- 
rests were  in  fact  the  same.  To  show  that  no  dread  of  Bonaparte 
ought  to  deter  the  Ottoman  power  from  following  its  true  interests, 
he  announced  that  Austria,  with  armies  more  numerous  and  formida- 
ble than  she  had  ever  yet  brought  into  the  field,  was  about  to  join  the 
league  of  Spain  and  England  against  Franc)^.  This  declaration  which 
was  founded  in  truth,  had  its  due  weight  in  bringing  the  negotiation 
to  a  happy  issue. 

The  military  preparations  of  Austria  had  excited  the  angry  jealousy 
of  Bonaparte  before  he  invaded  Spain |  and  they  were  pursued  wiUi 
such  activity  while  he  was  personally  directing  the  war  in  that 
country,  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  British,  when  he  returned  from 
Astorga  to  Valladolid,  he  wrote  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to 
furnish  their  contingents,  and  on  the  32d  of  January  hastened  to  Paris, 
followed  by  the  imperial  guard.  Unwilling  to  embroil  himself  with 
Austria  until  he  had  conquered  Spain,  he  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Russian  ambassador  RomanzofT,  who  proposed  a  triple  com- 
pact between  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  by  which  each  of  those 
powers  should  in  turn  guarantee  another  against  the  interference  of  a 
third.  The  proposal  was  ineffectual,  the  remonstrances  to  the  Aus- 
trian ministers  were  answered  by  counter  remonstrances;  and  the 
demand  for  contingents  from  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederation, 
was  alleged  as  a  justifiable  pretext  for  placing  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror on  the  war-establishment. 

At  this  crisis,  when  his  majesty's  ministers  might  have  found  it 
desirable  to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  measures  of  foreign  policy, 
they  were  called  upon  to  take  their  usual  share  in  the  deliberations  ojf 
parliament,  and  to  divide  their  time  between  discussions  on  what  had 
been  done,  and  consultations  on  what  was  to  be  done.  The  session 
commenced  on  the  19th  of  January  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  re- 
lating principally  to  the  late  overtures  from  France  and  Russia,  and 
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to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense  interest  at  stake,  his  majesty  expressed  a  hope  that  efTectual 
measures  would  be  taken,  with  as  little  delay  aa  possible,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  regular  army.  But  the  adoption  of  such  measures, 
and  indeed  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  was  interrupted  by  a 
discussion,  which  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed  the  attention  of 
parliament  and  of  the  country.  On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  War- 
die,  a  colonel  of  militia,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  a  system  of  abuse,  which  he  asserted  to  have  long  prevailed  in  the 
military  department.  He  alleged  that  a  female,  named  Clarke,  who 
had  formerly  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  York,  had 
carried  on  a  trai!\c  in  commissions,  of  which  the  profits  had  been  par- 
ticipated; and  he  concluded  by  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  with 
regard  to  promotions,  exchanges,  &c.  The  investigation  took  place 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of 
March,  that  a  division  ensued  on  Mr.  Wardle*s  motion,  for  inculpat- 
ing the  duke,  which  was  negatived  by  364  against  123.  On  the  17th 
a  resolution  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  the  house 
having  examined  the  evidence  before  them,  and  having  found  that 
personal  corruption  and  connivance  at  corruption  had  been  imputed 
to  the  duke  of  York,  were  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  was  wholly 
unfounded.  His  innocence  being  thus  declared,  the  commander-in- 
chief  resigned  his  ofHce,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  sir  David 
Dundas. 

This  memorable  investigation  had  the  salutary  effect  of  reviving 
and  extending  those  inquiries  into  public  abuses,  for  which,  and  for 
the  enactment  of  specific  remedies,  parliament  stood  pledged  to  the 
country.  On  the  27th  of  March,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  for  preventing  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offi- 
ces, and  passed  through  the  usual  stages.  A  select  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
any  corrupt  practices  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  writers  or  ca- 
dets in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company.  In  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Reding,  of  lord 
Clancarty,  and  lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  latter,  being  at  that  time 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  had  placed  a  writerahip  at  lord 
Clancarty's  disposal,  which  writership  lord  Clancarty  was  to  give  to 
Reding  as  the  price  of  a  seat  in  parliament;  Reding,  who  was  a  dealer 
in  contraband  promotions,  meaning  to  sell  this  appointment  for  3000 
guineas.  In  reference  to  these  facts,  lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  moved  that  lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  his  official  duty  as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
of  an  attack  on  the  purity  and  constitution  of  the  house.  Lord  Cas- 
tlcreagh's  defence  was,  that  when  this  transaction  happened  he  had 
no  notion  that  such  a  person  existed  as  a  trafficking  broker  for  places 
under  government.  Reding  had  represented  to  him  that  a  member, 
who  intended  to  vacate  his  seat,  had  a  nephew  whom  he  intended  to 
send  out  to  India  as  a  writer,  and  would  favour  the  election  of  any  of 
his  friends.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  improper  motives  from  which 
Reding  was  acting.  The  only  conversation  which  lord  Clancarty  had 
with  Reding,  was  for  the  purpose  of  learning  who  was  the  peri»un 
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disposed  to  retire  from  parliament,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  that 
information  he  broke  off  the  business.  A  debate  ensued,  and  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine.  On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr. 
Madocks  brought  forward  charges  against  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  lord  Castlereagh,  for  corrupt  and  criminal  practices  to 
procure  the  return  of  members  to  parliament.  The  course  which  he 
originally  adopted  being  disapproved  by  the  house,  he  renewed  his 
motion  in  the  following  week,  and  after  animadverting  on  the  borough- 
monger  in  g  system,  proceeded  to  exemplify  its  operation.  He  affirm- 
ed that  Mr.  Quintin  Dick  purchased  a  seat  for  Cashel,  in  Ireland, 
through  the  agency  of  the  hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  who  acted  on  the 
behalf  of  the  treasury;  that  on  the  question  brought  forward  by  colonel 
Wardle,  when  Mr.  Dick  had  determined  to  vote  according  to  his 
conscience,  lord  Castlereagh  did  intimate  to  that  gentleman  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  his  voting  with  government,  or  of  resigning  his  seat, 
and  that  Mr.  Dick,  rather  than  vote  against  his  conscience,  did  vacate 
his  seat.  Mr.  Madocks  charged  Mr.  Perceval  as  being  privy  to  the 
transaction,  and  as  having  connived  at  it;  and  this  charge  he  engaged 
to  prove  by  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  if  permitted  to  call 
them.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  defence,  represented  the  practice  of  thus 
accusing  public  men  as  merely  introductory  to  the  great  question  of 
reform;  he  declined  putting  in  the  plea,  which  he  conscientiously 
could  adduce,  until  the  house  should  have  come  to  a  determination  on 
the  propriety  of  entertaining  the  charge  or  not;  and  he  would  then 
come  before  them  prepared  to  meet  the  charge,  and  vindicate  his  own 
honour.  Mr.  Madocks's  motion  was  negatived.  While  this  business 
excited  the  public  attention,  a  measure  was  before  the  house,  which 
was  designed  to  correct  and  purify  the  representative  system.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Curwen  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
better  securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  parliament  by  pre- 
venting the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  seats  by  corrupt  practices,  and 
likewise  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  bribery.  The  bill,  after 
undergoing  very  considerable  modifications,  was  passed. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  proportion  for 
Ireland,  were  47,588,024/.;  and  among  the  ways  and  means  were  war- 
taxes  nineteen  millions,  and  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  for  Great  Britain. 
Three  millions  were  also  borrowed  for  Ireland,  and  600,000/.  for  the 
prince  of  Brazil.  For  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
this  latter  sum,  and  for  the  liquidation  of  the  principal,  the  revenues 
of  the  island  of  Madeira  had  been  assigned,  together  with  a  consign- 
ment of  such  produce  of  Brazil  as  belonged  to  the  prince,  to  his  agents 
in  this  country.  The  whole  loan  had  been  contracted  for  at  4/.  \%9,  iH.y 
ft  lower  rate  of  interest  than  had  been  obtained  on  any  former  biddings. 
In  mentioning  a  vote  of  credit  which  had  been  taken  for  three  mil- 
lions, Mr.  Perceval,  disclaiming  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  sum  was  to  be  applied,  observed,  that  Austria,  on 
g^ing  to  war  with  France,  had  drawn  bills  on  this  country  without 
having  had  any  communication  with  his  majesty's  government. 
When  these  bills  arrived,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  advise 
his  majesty  to  recommend  to  parliament  to  enable  him  to  pay  them; 
but  before  any  appropriation  could  be  made  for  their  payment,  ii 
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would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  the  consent  and  sanction  of 
parliament. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  military 
force  was  taken  into  consideration.  A  bill  was  passed  for  enlistment 
into  the  militia^  which  was  followed  by  another  for  replacing  the  num- 
ber of  men  rendered  defective  by  the  bill  of  last  session  allowing 
militia  soldiers  to  volunteer  into  the  line.  The  amount  of  the  regular 
army  was  stated  at  310,000  infantry,  and  27,000  cavalry;  the  infantry 
was  disposed  in  126  first  battalions,  averaging  902  men  each,  and  56 
second  battalions,  of  which  the  average  was  about  400  men  each;  the 
object  of  the  proposed  measures  was  to  complete  these  second  bat- 
talions. 

After  an  unusually  busy  session,  alike  remarkable  for  long  and  ani- 
mated debates  on  questions  of  great  interest,  and  for  the  extraordinary 
number  of  public  and  private  acts  which  were  passed,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  2l8t  of  June. 

In  resuming  the  transactions  of  the  war,  it  may  be  proper,  before 
we  enter  on  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  to  notice  some  operations  of 
the  British  arms  in  other  quarters.  The  French  colony  of  Cayenne 
surrendered  on  the  12th  of  January  to  a  combined  force  of  English 
and  Portuguese,  the  former  commanded  by  captain  Yeo.  On  the  24th 
of  February  the  reduction  of  Martinique  was  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
pedition under  general  Prevost  and  admiral  sir  A.  Cochrane.  In 
April  an  attack  was  made  on  a  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Basque  Roads,  by  lord  Cochrane,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  lord  Gambler;  he  destroyed  four  of  them,  and  might 
have  been  more  successful  if  the  state  of  the  wind  and  tide  had  ena- 
bled  the  admiral  more  effectually  to  further  his  operations. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  his  brother  Joseph  re-entered 
Madrid,  to  assume  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
the  French  were  masters  of  no  more  territory  than  their  armies  could 
cover.  They  had  overrun  but  not  subdued  the  provinces  of  Navarre, 
Arragon,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  In 
Catalonia,  where  every  town  resisted  them,  a  force  was  rallying  round 
Reding  at  Tarragona.  The  duke  del  Infantado  was  refitting  the  army 
of  the  centre,  for  which  4000  stand  of  arms  had  been  procured  by  Mr. 
Frere  from  Gibraltar.  This  army  the  French  resolved  to  destroy 
before  it  should  become  formidable.  The  first  division,  including  the 
advanced  guard,  and  consisting  of  10,000  infantry,  and  1600  cavalry 
under  Venegas,  was  attacked  by  Victor  on  the  13th  of  January,  who 
at  first  experienced  a  severe  repulse,  but  captured  3000  prisoners. 
Infantado  sent  reinforcements,  which  deterred  the  enemy  from  re- 
newing the  attack*  and  afterwards  commenced  his  retreat  into  Valen- 
cia. To  disencumber  his  march,  he  adopted  the  dangerous  expedient 
of  sending  his  artillery  by  a  different  route,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  Estremadura,  where  some  of  the  French  ha*d  been  called  off  to 
march  against  sir  John  Moore,  the  army  of  the  patriots  under  Cuesta 
was  gradually  reinforced,  and  enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Toward 
the  close  of  January  it  was  posted  between- Truxillo  and  Xaraicejo, 
having  its  vanguard  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Alamonte.  The  French 
had  pushed  their  advanced  parties  nearly  to  the  same  place;  but  they 
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were  repulsed  and  driven  beyond  Miravete.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
the  patriots,  having  won  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  moved  their  advanced 
guard  to  Naval-moral,  and  the  French  fled  towards  Talavera. 

Zaragoza,  again  besieged,  made  an  heroic  defence,  which  occupied 
two  French  armies;  while  the  invaders  were  thus  engaged  on  one  side, 
they  were  harassed  on  the  other  by  a  force  of  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards stationed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  under  the  command  of  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  frequently  extended  his  excursions  as  far  as  Salamanca. 

On  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore,  Rom  ana  separating  from  the 
English  at  Astorga,  made  his  way  over  the  mountains  to  Ponferrada, 
and  on  the  1 0th  of  January  reached  Orense,  where  he  collected  about 
2000  men.  Blake,  who  had  accompanied  him  thither,  set  out  with 
only  two  aids  de  camp  for  Seville,  through  Portugal.  Rom  ana,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Orense,  and 
falling  back  to  Monterrey,  established  his  head-quarters  at  Oimbra, 
a  little  village  on  the  Tamega.  The  people  of  Galicia  co-operated 
with  him  in  that  species  of  hostility  which  is  most  fatal  to  an  invading 
enemy,  attacking  out-posts  and  detachments,  and  intercepting  con- 
voys. This  warfare,  through  the  retaliation  which  it  provoked,  gra- 
dually assumed  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  had  been  long  unknown  in 
Europe. 

After  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the  British  government 
directed  their  attention  to  the  south  of  Spain;  but  they  deemed  it 
improper  to  hazard  an  army  in  that  quarter,  unless  a  corps  of  it  were 
admitted  into  Cadiz.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Frere,  general  Sherbroke, 
with  four  thousand  men,  sailed  for  that  port;  and  sir  John  Cradock, 
who  commanded  the  fourteen  thousand  Briti3h  stationed  at  Lisbon, 
was  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  same  destination.  A  discussion  took 
place  between  the  British  ambassador  and  the  supreme  junta,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  expedition  under  general  Sherbroke 
sailed  for  Lisbon.  General  Beresford,  returning  to  Portugal  early  in 
the  spring,  and  being  invested  by  the  regency  with  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal,  occupied  himself  in  organizing  and  disciplining  a  native 
army  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  British. 

On  the  fall  of  Zaragoza,  which  took  place  on  the  1 4th  of  February, 
the  French  force  under  St.  Cyr,  which  had  co-operated  in  the  siege, 
marched  into  Catalonia  against  the  patriot  army  under  Reding.  That 
general,  defending  himself  with  great  skill  and  bravery,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Tarragona,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Blake,  ^who  fulfilled  this  charge 
with  great  ability  at  a  time  when  the  most  important  places  in  the 
province  were  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy  superior  to  his  own,  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  and  deriving  stores  and  reinforcements  from 
France  more  easily  than  he  could  draw  them  from  the  exhausted  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Under  all  these  disadvantages  the  Catalans  for  some 
months  severely  harassed  their  invaders,  chiefly  by  means  of  an  ir- 
regular force,  called  the  Miquelets,  whose  habits  of  life  rendered  them 
peculiarly  efficient  in  predatory  and  excursive  warfare. 

The  attention  of  the  French  was  principally  directed  to  the  patriots 
in  Estremadura,  and  La  Mancha.  General  Cuesta,  having  formed  a 
junction  with  Albuquerque,  determined  to  march  against  Victor,  and 
he  encountered  that  general,  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  3^000 
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horse,  in  front  of  Medellin,  on  the  Guadiana.  A  battle  ensued  on  the 
28th  of  March,  iii  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
On  the  preceding  day,  Sebastiani  defeated  the  army  of  La  Mancha, 
before  Ciudad  Real.  After  these  successes,  the  French  pushed  a 
corps  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz,  which  was  routed  by  Albu- 
querque, with  a  loss  of  700  killed,  and  200  taken  prisoners.  The' 
invaders,  thus  checked  in  their  progress,  retreated,  instead  of  advan- 
cing into  Andalusia;  and  Cuesta  was  then  enabled,  without  molesta- 
tion, to  take  up  a  position,  not  many  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle, 
having  his  advanced  guard  at  Almendralejo.  Here  he  collected  his 
scattered  troops,  and  received  reinforcements,  which  soon  rendered 
him  as  formidable  as  before  the  action. 

In  concert  with  the  operations  of  Victor,  in  Estremadura,  the  army 
under  Soult,  in  Galicia,  was  ordered  to  invade  Portugal.  Having 
entered  that  kingdom  at  Braga,  the  French  marshal  took  possession 
of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of  March,  after  a  resistance  of  two  days.  His 
departure  from  Galicia,  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  exertions?  by 
the  patriots,  whom  Ney,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  province,  found  it  impossible  to  overawe.  They  laid  siege  to 
Vigo,  containing  a  garrison  of  1 300  men,  whom  they  compelled  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  deliver  up  their  military  chest 
and  baggage.  Don  Pablo  Murillo,  who  directed  the  siege,  attacked 
and  routed  a  detachment  sent  from  Tuyj  and  anqther  reinforcement 
was  drawn  back  from  Pontevedra,  by  a  division  of  the  army  under 
Romana.  This  general,  on  receiving  3000  volunteers  from  Castile, 
resolved  to  march  into  the  Asturias,  and  on  his  route  into  that  prin- 
cipality, he  detached  a  force  under  Mendizabal,  to  attack  the  French 
garrison  at  Villa  Franca.  The  service  was  gallaptly  performed,  and 
the  result  of  its  success  was,  that  the  French,  evacuating  the  Bierzo, 
fell  back  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  Asturias  upon  Lugo,  there  to 
make  a  stand,  supported  by  the  main  force,  which  was  divided  be- 
tween Santiago,  Corunna,  and  Ferrol.  To  preserve  the  communica- 
tion of  the  French,  between  Galicia  and  Portugal,  Soult  had  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  fortres  of  Chaves,  and  to  leave  there  a  gar- 
rison of  1300  men.  This  fortress  was  re-captured  by  the  Portuguese 
general  Silveira,  who  followed  up  his  success  by  harassing  the  rear 
of  the  French,  until  they  reached  Oporto,  when  he  took  post  at  the 
bridge  of  Amarante,  a  strong  and  important  position,  which  the  ene- 
my with  great  difficulty  regained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
been  again  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  British  in  the 
peninsula,  sailed  with  reinforcements  for  Portugal.  Arriving  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  22d  of  April,  his  first  determination  was,  to  expel  Soult 
from  the  kingdom;  wherefore,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  force  at 
Abrantes,  to  secure  the  capital  from  Victor,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  at  Coimbra,  from  whence,  detaching  Beresford,  with 
a  body  of  Portuguese,  and  British,  to  the  upper  Douro,  he  advanced 
against  Oporto.  Soult,  after  evacuating  that  city,  made  some  dispo- 
sitions for  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Douro  with  his  antagonist; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Galicia,  with  the 
Ibss  of  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  about  one  fourth  of  his  army. 
He  was  pursued  by  general  Beresford  as  far  as  Orcnse. 
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Scarcely  had  this  snccesft  been  achieved,  when  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
received  intelligence  that  Victor  had  broken  up  from  the  Guadiana^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  Alcantara.  He  immediately  marched  to 
the  southward:  but  Victor,  whose  only  object  was  to  effect  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Soult,  retreated  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  British  and 
Portuguese  had  recrossed  the  Douro,  and  retiring  by  the  way  he  ad- 
vanced, concentrated  his  army  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Caceres. 

While  Soult,  with  his  fugitive  army,  was  entering  Galicia,  Ney 
was  returning  from  the  Asturias,  whither  he  had  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Romana,  while  Keller mann  entered  that  province  on  the  side  of 
Biscay,  and  Bonnet  on  that  of  Leon.  Romana,  confined  by  illness  at 
Oviedo,  was  nearly  surprised,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  Gijon 
with  his  staff,  where  he  embarked,  and  put  to  sea.  The  Asturian 
troops,  under  Ballasteros  and  Worster,  com^pelled  Bonnet  and  Keller- 
mann  to  evacuate  the  province,  and  Ney  then  found  it  necessary  to 
march  to  his  former  stati<Mi«  It  was  concerted  that  he  should  retake 
Vigo,  and  then  join  Soult  at  Orense,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Romana's  army.  Taking  with  him  8000  infantry  and  3500  horse,  hi 
marched  upon  Santiago,  and  on  the  7th  of  Jun6  encountered  a  Spanish 
force  at  St.  Payo,  on  the  small  river  Sotomayor,  about  three  leagues 
from  Vigo.  The  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Carrara,  Murillo,  and 
the  conde  de  Noronha,  repeatedly  attacked  the  French,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  Santiago  with  severe  loss.  They  derived  consider- 
able assistance  from  captain  Mackinley  and  other  naval  officers  at 
Vigo.  After  this  reverse,  the  French  general  prepared  to  retreat  into 
Castile;  he  evacuated  Corunna  and  Ferrol,  having  demolished  the  land 
defences,  destroyed  the  magazines,  spiked  the  guns,  and  disarmed 
the  people.  While  Ney  retired  into  Leon,  through  Lugo,  Villa 
Franca,  and  Astorga,  Soult  marched  to  Zur.iorai  and  thus  Gaiici& 
was  evacuated  by  the  French. 

In  Arragon,  the  arms  of  the  patriots  sustained  a  lamentable  reverse. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Zaragoza,  general  Blake  was 
attacked  near  Belchite  by  Suchet,  on«the  19th  of  June,  when  the  whole 
Spanish  army,  though  opposed  by  only  one-third  of  their  numbers, 
suddenly  took  flight,  and  left  their  commander,  attended  by  only  six 
or  seven  officers.  The  regiment  of  Valencia  rallied  about  a  league 
from  the  field,  but  it  was  cut  down  and  dispersed  by  the  pursuing 
cavalry.  Nine  pieces  of  cannon,  with  great  quantities  of  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  3000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Mortified  by  this  disaster,  Blake  quitted  Arragon,  and  proceeded  to 
.direct  the  operations  of  the  patriots  in  Catalonia. 

Great  hopes  were  founded  on  the  co-operation  of  the  main  British 
Army  with  the  Spaniards  in  Estremadura  against  the  French.  The 
headquarters  of  Victor,  on  returning  from  his  movement  in  favour  of 
Soult,  were  at  Truxillo:Cuestawas  on  his  leftfiank,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Fuente  del  Maestro,  and  his  advance  at  Calemonte,  on  the 
Guadiana^  a  league  from  Merida.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  formed  a 
plan  for  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  a  movement  through  Caa- 
tello  Branco  and  Placentia  to  the  bridge  of  Almarezj  but  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  through  the  obstinacy  and  incapacity  of 
Cuesta,  whose  army  was  distributed  with  so  little  judgment  as  to  offer 
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an  easy  victory  to  the  enemy.  Victor,  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
the  British^  broke  up  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  retreated  across 
the  Tagus  at  Almarez.  It  was  then  arranged  that  sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  should  advance  with  his  army  to  Placentia.  On  its  concentration 
there,  it  amounted  to  20,000  men.  The  force  in  La  Mancha  at  this 
time  consisted  of  16,000  foot  and  1300  horse.  Cuesta  had  with  him 
about  38,000  men,  well  armed,  but  ill-disciplined;  and  with  this  force 
the  British  army  effected  a  junction  on  the  20th  of  July  at  Oropesa* 
They  marched  up  the  Tagus  towards  Olalia,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy,  whose  force,  consisting  of  the  united  corps  of  Victor  and 
Sebastiani,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  troops  brought  from  Madrid  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  estimated  at  47,000  men.  On  the  26th, 
Cuesta's  advance  guard  was  attacked  near  Torijos,  and  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alberche.  The  French,  retaining  their 
post  at  Oialla,  indicated  an  intention  to  give  battle,  and  the  allies  in 
consequence  occupied  a  position  near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  This 
position  extended  rather  more  than  two  m!fe«:  the  British,  who  were 
on  the  left,  occupied  a  tract  of  open  ground,  commanded  by  a  height, 
on  which  was  stationed  a  division  of  infantry  under  major-general  Hill. 
The  right  wing,  consisting  of  Spanish  troops,  extended  immediately 
in  front  of  Talavera  down  to  the  Tagus.  In  the  centre  between  the 
allied  armies  was  a  commanding  spot  of  ground,  on  which  were  posted 
a  division  of  infantry  under  brigadier^general  Campbell,  and  general 
Cotton's  brigade  of  dragoons,  with  some  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Alberche  and 
cannonaded  the  left  of  the  British  position,  while  their  cavalry  attacked 
the  Spanish  infantry,  and  attempted  to  win  the  town  of  Talavera:  they 
were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  repulsed.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
the  action  ceased,  but  Victor  ordered  a  night  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  fieight  occupied  by  general  Hill,  which  he  considered  the  key  of 
the  English  -position.  Of  this  height  the  enemy  gained  a  momentary 
possession,  but  the  gallant  general  recovered  it  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  attempt  was  renewed  at  midnight,  and  again  failed. 
The  armies  rested  on  the  field,  but  a  desultory  engagement  was  con*^ 
tinned  during  the  night.  Whole  battalions  of  the  enemy  ventured  into 
the  English  line;  some  crying  that  they  were  Spaniards,  and  some 
that  they  were  German  deserters;  the  trick  was  soon  discovered, 
and  they  met  with  a  reception  which  caused  them  to  repent  their 
temerity.  At  day-break  on  the  28th,  the  French  again  attacked 
general  Hill's  position,  and  were  repulsed;  failing  also  in  their  other 
attempts,  they  rested  about  eleven,  and,  it  is  said,  cooked  their  dinners 
on  the  field.  Some  refreshments  were  then  served  out  to  the  British 
troops.  At  noon  Victor  ordered  a  .general  attack  along  the  whole 
line,  and  directed  his  own  three  divisions  against  general  Hill's  posi- 
tion. They  were  driven  back,  and  their  retrograde  movement  exposed 
Sebastiani's  right,  which  suffi^red  severely.  Their  general  at  length 
rallied  them,  and  some  columns  under  Vilatte  advanced  to  their  sup- 
port. General  Anson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  1st  German  light 
dragoons  and  the  23d  dragoons,  with  general  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry,  were  ordered  to  charge  them.  In  this  charge  the  British 
suffered  dreadfully,  and  the  23d  were  almost  annihilated;  but  though 
they  failed  in  breaking  the  enemy,  they  frustrated  his  plans,  and 
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deteri'ed  him  from  any  farther  attempt  against  the  hill.  The  attack 
upon  the  centre,  which  commenced  at  the  same  time,  was  gallantly 
resisted  by  general  Campbell,  supported  by  the  Spaniards,  who  turned 
the  flank  of  the  assailants,  while  the  English  took  their  cannon. 
General  Sherbroke  repelled  the  force  opposed  to  him  by  a  charge  of 
bayonets  from  the  whole  division ;  but  the  brigade  of  guards  advancing^ 
too  far,  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  hostile  batteries  and 
retiring  columns.  At  this  moment,  when  the  fate  of  the  battle  ap- 
peared worse  than  doubtful,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  secured  the  victory, 
by  moving  from  the  heights  a  battalion  of  the  48th,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  Cotton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  enabled  the  guards  to  retreat 
under  cover.  At  the  close  of  day  the  enemy  were  repulsed  at  all 
points,  and  effectually  defeated. 

On  the  morning  after  this  victory,  a  light  brigade,  three  thousand 
strong,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  arrived  from  Lisbon,  but  though 
the  British  army,  after  this  reinforcement,  found  itself  nearly  as  strong 
as  before  the  battle,  it  wai  foiled  in  its  hopes  of  farther  success  by  the 
complicated  misconduct  of  the  supreme  junta  and  of  the  Spanish 
general.  The  same  want  of  provisions  and  means  of  transport,  which 
had  impeded  its  former  operations  still  retarded  its  advance,  at  a  time 
when  a  movement  concerted  with  Venegas  might  have  recovered  the 
capital.  On  the  2d  of  August,  intelligence  was  received  that  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  having  united  their  forces,  were  advancing  through 
Estremadura  on  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  that  two  hostile  columns 
had  already  entered  Placentia.  General  Cuesta  then  proposed  to  the 
British  commander,  that  half  of  the  army  should  march  to  the  rear, 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  while  the  other  half  should  remain  at  Talavera« 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  replied,  that  he  was  ready  either  to  stay  or  go 
with  the  whole  British  army,  but  that  he  could  not  separate  it.  Gene- 
ral Cuesta  then  desired  him  to  choose  whether  to  go  or  stay.'  Sir 
Arthur  preferred  the  former  alternative,  and  left  Cuesta  at  Taiavera, 
under  an  engagement,  that  if  compelled  to  quit  that  post,  he  should 
bring  with  him  the  wounded.  On  the  3d  of  August,  .the  British  army 
marched  to  Oropesa,  and  finding  that  a  strong  hostile  force  was  inter- 
posed between  that  place  and  Almarez,  crossed  the  Tagus  next  day 
over  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  continued  its  route  through  Deley- 
tosa  to  Badajoz.  Cuesta,  leaving  half  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Tala- 
vera,  proceeded  likewise  to  Oropesa,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
retired  across  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo.  He  shortly  afterwards  re- 
signed the  command.  At  this  juncture,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  arrived  at  Cadiz 
to  supersede  Mr.  Frere,  as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  government. 
His  great  talents  were  exercised  in  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a  more 
efficient  administration,  a  wiser  application  of  the  public  resources* 
and  a  reform  of  the  whole  military  system. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  the  patriots  during  this  year  may  be 
briefly  noticed.  Venegas,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  La  Mancha« 
being  defeated  near  Toledo  by  Sebastian!,  was  superseded  in  the 
command  by  the  marquis  of  Areizaga,  who  having  collected  about 
fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  upon  Madrid,  and  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber was  beaten  at  Ocana.  The  French  soon  afterwards  reduced  Cor- 
dova and  Seville,  and  thus  laid  open  the  road  to  Cadiz.     In  old  Castile, 
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the  duke  del  Parque,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  after  repuls* 
ing  the  French  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  retreated  to  the  mountains  of 
Faenza,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia.  In  Catalonia,  Blake  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  French  army  under  Augereau,  to  whom 
Gerona,  after  a  long  and  heroic  defence,  capitulated  on  the  10th  of 
December.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1809,  the  principal  fortresses  of 
Spam  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  her  numerous  armies 
had  been  dispersed,  while  the  forces  of  her  ally  were  construned  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  • 

In  maintaining  the  fortresses  however,  the  French  found  themselves 
exposed  to  an  incessant  and  destructive  warfare  against  their  convoys, 
detachments,  and  outposts.  In  Catalonia  they  were  so  harassed  by 
this  guerrilla  system  that  they  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  vie* 
tual  their  garrison  in  Barcelona.  About  the  middle  of  October  they 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  supplies  by  sea*  Lord  CoUingwood, 
having  obtained  intelligence  of  their  design,  sailed  from  Minorca,  and 
took  his  station  off  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  On 
the  23d  the  hostile  squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  two  armed  store-ships,  and  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sail,  came  in 
sight.  Rear-admiral  Martin  was  ordered  to  give  chase:  he  fell  in 
with  the  ships  of  war  off  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  but  as  the  wind 
blew  directly  on  shore,  they  eluded  him.  On  the  following  day  he 
drove  two  of  them,  one  of  eighty  and  the  other  of  seventy*four  guns, 
on  shore  off  Frontignan,  where  they  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews: 
the  other  ship  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  Cette.  The  second  frigate  hauled  her  wind  during  the 
night  and  escaped  to  Marseilles.  Two  brigs,  two  bombards,  and  a 
ketch,  were  burnt  by  the  Pomona,  while  admiral  Martin  was  inchase« 
The  other  vessels  made  for  the  bay  of  Rosas,  and  took  shelter  under 
the  batteries.  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the  30th  by  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  under  the  orders  of  captain  Hallo  ell;  and  though 
bravely  defended,  and  protected  by  a  constant  fire  from  the  forts,  t^e 
whole  were  captured,  or  destroyed.  This  success  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  it  demonstrated  the  effective  ud  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  British  navy  in  the  defence  of  the  peninsula. 
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The  emperor  of  Austria  declared  war  against  France  on  the  8th  of 
April)  and  shortly  afterwards  issued  a  manifesto,  detailing  the  pro- 
vocations which  he  had  received,  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made, 
tfnd  the  motives  of  self-defence,  which,  combined  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  other  powers,  guided  his  conduct  in  this  appeal  to 
ofms.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Austrian  forces  were 
Computed  at  nearly  400,000  men.  They  were  divided  into  nine  corps, 
of  which  the  first  six  were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  and  were  respectively  commanded  by  Bellegarde,  Col- 
lowrath,  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern,  baron  Rosenberg,  the  archduke 
Louis,  and  general  Hiller,  The  seventh  corps,  under  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  was  sent  into  Poland;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  command- 
ed by  Chastellar  and  Giulay,  were  stationed  in  Italy,  under  the  arch- 
duke John.  There  were  also  two  corps  of  reserve,  one  of  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  the  other  of  10,000, 
under  the  orders  of  general  Kienmayer,  and  troops  to  the  number  of 
Sf5,000,  acting  in  small  parties  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Croatia,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Bohemia.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  kind  of  mili- 
tia, called  the  landwehr,  in  the  Austrian  kingdoms  and  provinces. 

The  French  had  a  corps  under  Davoust,  at  Ratisbon;  another  un- 
der Massena,  at  Ulm;  and  a  third,  under  Oudinot,  at  Augsburg:  the 
head-quarters  were  at  Strasburg.  Of  their  auxiliaries  there  were 
three  divisions  of  Bavarians,  the  first  under  Lefebvre,  at  Munich;  the 
second  under  De  Roy,  at  Landshut;  and  the  third  under  Wrede,  at 
Straubing.  A  division  of  Wirtembergers  was  posted  at  Hydenheim; 
the  Saxon  troops  were  encamped  near  Dresden,  and  the  Polish  corps 
was  posted  near  Warsaw,  under  the  orders  of  prince  Poniatowski. 

The  main  Austrian  army  passed  the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
on  the  10th  crossed  the  Iser  at  Munich,  having  driven  the  French 
before  them  through  Landshut.  Other  corps,  advancing  from  Bohe- 
mia, expelled  the  French  garrison  left  by  Davoust  in  Ratisbon,  and 
secured  that  important  passage  of  the  Danube.  The  archduke 
Charles  extended  his  line  from  the  Iser,  at  Landshut,  to  the  Danube. 
at  Neustadt,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  English  miles.  There  was  a 
body  of  reserve  at  Eckmuhl,  near  Abensberg. 

Intelligence  having  reached  Paris  by  telegraph,  late  in  the  eTcning 
of  the  12th  of  April,  that  the  Austrians  had  passed  the  Inn,  Bonm> 
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parte  quitted  that  capital  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  arrived 
on* the  16th  at  Dillingen,  where  he  promised  the  old  elector  of  Bava- 
ria^ that  he  would  restore  him  to  his  capital  in  fifteen  days.  On  the 
1 7th,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Donauwerth,  and  soon  after- 
wards, the  different  corps  of  the  French  began  to  unite  in  conformity 
with  his  plan  of  operations,  which  was  to  manoeuvre  on  the  extended 
line  of  the  Austrians,  and  interpose  between  the  forces  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  and  the  corps  commanded  by  his  brothers.  On  the. 
20th,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis  and  general  Hiller,  at  Abcns- 
berg;  and  on  the  22d,  the  archduke  Charles,  at  Eckmuhl,  capturing, 
according  to  his  own  account,  40,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  archduke  Charles,  anxious  to  form  a  junction  with  general  Bel- 
legarde,  crossed  the  Danube  at  Ratisbon,  leaving  a  garrison  in  that 
town,  which  was  speedily  overpowered  by  the  French.  He  despatch* 
cd  a  strong  reinforcement  under  general  Hiller,  to  the  Inn,  expecting 
to  rejoin  him  and  the  other  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  capital; 
but  this  precaution  was  anticipated  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Bonaparte  appeared  before  Vienna  on  the  10th  of  May,  and 
having  dislodged  the  Austrians  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Danube,  took  possession  of  the  city;  but  not  until  the  regular  troops 
had  retired  by  the  bridge  of  Tabor,  to  which  they  set  fire.  The 
emperor  Francis  went  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

The  archduke  Charles  having  reinforced  his  army  to  the  number 
of  75,000  men,  moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
16th  of  May,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ebersdorf.  His  outposts  ex- 
tended on  the  right  as  far  as  Krews,  while  lower  down  the  river,  some 
of  his  battalions  occupied  Presburg.  Bonaparte,  resolving  to  attack 
him,  moved  his  army  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Vienna,  and  crossed  the  river  at  the  isle  of 
Lobau,  and  a  neighbouring  islet.  Extending  his  troops  on  the  right 
bank,  he  fixed  his  right  wing  at  Essling,  and  his  left  at  Aspem.  The 
archduke  Charles  having  retreated  as  the  enemy  advanced,  halted  on 
a  favourable  position,  and  prepared  for  a  general  attack  of  the  French. 
On  the  2 1  St  and  2  2d  of  May,  was  fdught  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
battle  of  Aspem,  as  the  Austrians  named  it,  or  of  Essling,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French,  each  distinguishing  it  by  the  point  on  which 
they  were  successful.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  the  Austrians, 
who,  however,  suffered  so  severely,  that  the  French  were  enabled  to 
effect  their  retreat  in  good  order,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
to  the  isle  of  Lobau,  where  they  threw  up  strong  fortifications,  and 
awaited  the  numerous  reinforcements,  which  were  rapidly  advancing. 
The  archduke  Charles  recruite<l  his  army  by  new  levies,  as  well  as 
by  troops  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  while 
he  strengthened  his  former  position  by  new  works  and  entrenchments. 
Both  parties  were  occupied  for  six  weeks  in  preparations  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  a  formidable  expedition  was  undertaken  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  Its  expected 
destination  was  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the  people  were  impa- 
tient to  free  themselves  from  the  execrable  tyranny  of  the  French. 
Colonel  SchilU  a  Prussian  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaign  of  1806,  reared  the  standard  of  independence^  and  waa 
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soon  joined  by  considerable  numbers,  at  whose  head  he  trarersed 
Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover,  reached  Lunenburg,  and  there  hoisted 
the  colours  of  Great  Britain.  So  great  was  the  alarm  whicb  he  ex- 
cited, that  Bonaparte  ordered  60,000  troops  to  march  against  him 
from  different  quarters;  and  Jerome  proclaiming  him  an  outlaw,  set 
a  price  upon  his  head.  Being  closely  pursued  by  a  superior  force, 
he  took  refue^e  in  Stralsund,  where  he  died  fighting;  and  several  of  his 
adherents,  after  capitulating,  were  put  to  death.  Another  opportu- 
nity offered  itself  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  quarter;  and  that  was 
also  lost  The  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels  had  made  a  convention  with 
Austria,  to  raise  a  small  corps  at  his  own  expense,  as  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  to  co-operate  with  her  as  an  acknowledged  ally.  Un- 
foreseen obstacles  prevented  him  from  taking  the  field,  until  the  day 
when  Vienna  capitulated,  and  he  had  scarcely  commenced  operations, 
when  Schill  was  cut  off.  Frustrated  in  his  views  by  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  Austrian  general  Am  Ende,  he  united  himself  with 
general  Kienmayer,  and  obtained  various  successes  over  the  French 
in  Franconia.  They  compelled  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  retreat  from 
Schleitz,  towards  Erfurt,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Upper  Mayn  and  the  middle  Elbe. 

After  the  great  battle  on  the  Danube,  the  archduke  John  was  recall- 
ed from  Italy,  where  he  had  commenced  the  campaign  successfully, 
by  occupying  Padua  and  Vicenza.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Eu- 
gene Beauhamois,  who  defeated  him  at  Raab,  and  took  from  him  3000 
Srisoners.  He  then  retired  through  Comom,  upon  Presburg,  and 
leauhamois  with  his  Italian  army,  hastened  to  join  Bonaparte.  To 
favour  the  operations  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  the  British  army  in  Sicily  should  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Naples.  Sir  John  Stuart,  with  15,000  English  troops,  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  on  the  iSth  of  June,  when  the  enemy  abandoned 
a  line  of  posts  on  the  shore,  which  were  seized  and  dismantled  by  a 
detachment  under  lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  On  the  24th,  the  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  fleet  anchored  off  Cape  Miseno;  in  the  following 
week  the  garrisons  of  Ischia  and  Procida  surrendered,  and  this  suc- 
cess occasioned  the  capture  of  40  gun  boats,  on  their  passage  from 
Gaeta  to  Naples.  That  capital  being  now  in  a  formidable  state  of 
defence,  the  commander  did  not  risk  a  descent,  but  returned  with  the 
fleet  and  army  to  Sicily.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  the 
castle  of  Scylla,*  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  and  blown  up  by 
the  enemy.  The  result  of  this  diversion  was,  the  sudden  recall  of 
troops,  which  h«d  been  detached  to  the  army  of  Upper  Italy,  and  into 
the  Roman  states. 

There  was  a  country  much  nearer  the  great  scene  of  conflict,  where 
the  presence  of  a  British  army,  at  this  crisis,  might  have  been  of  the 
highest  importance.  .On  the  10th  of  April,  the  day  when  the  arch- 
duke Charles  entered  Bavaria,  there  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Tyrolese,  headed  by  their  heroic  countryman,  Andrew  Hofer.  A 
preconcerted  signal  was  given,  by  means  of  saw-dust  thrown  into  the 
Inn,  on  the  appearance  of  which,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  the 
people  aloag  ihe  banks  of  that  river  and  in  the  remoter  valleys,  fdrmed 
themselves  into  corps,  and  fell  upon  the  French  and  Bavarians,  of  whom 
%7fi(yo  are  said  to  have  been  either  killed  or  taken.     Indignant  at  the 
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I  success  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aided  by  the  Austrians  under  the 
marquis  of  Chastellar,  Bonaparte  denounced  this  general  as  an'insur- 
gent,  liable,  if  taken,  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and  shot 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  emperor  Francis  proclaimed  generals 
Durosnel  and  Foulers,  taken  at  Aspem,  to  be  hostages  for  Chastellar's 
safety,  upon  which,  Bonaparte  seized  prince  Mettemich,  count  Per- 
gett,  and  count  Hardick,  and  sent  them  to  France,  to  be  answerable 
tor  the  fate  of  those  captive  generals.  After  his  successes  at  Eckmuhl 
and  Ratisbon,  he  sent  Lefebvre,  and  the  Bavarian  generals  Wrede, 
Deroy,  and  Siegbein,  into  the  Tyrol,  with  24,000  men:  some  smaller 
detachments,  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  were  attacked  and  beaten 
as  they  arrived.  Lefebvre  relieved  the  strong  fortress  of  KufTstein, 
which  the  patriots  had  blockaded;  and  his  army,  for  some  time,  bore 
down  all  opposition.  He  invited  the  Tyrolese  to  confide  in  the  cle« 
mency  of  his  master,  declaring,  that  all  communes  which  did  not 
submit  in  eight  days,  should  be  treated  with  military  rigour.  He 
executed  these  threats  with  murderous  and  diabolical  atrocity,  sub- 
jecting his  victims  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  to  fire,  sword,  tor- 
ture, and  mutilation.  His  infamous  cruelties,  instead  of  appalling, 
enraged  the  Tyrolese,  and  they  made  such  a  determined  retaliation, 
that  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  Danube,  after  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
he  fled  rather  than  retreated  with  the  relics  of  his  army.  The  Tyrol 
then  became  an  asylum  for  all  the  Austrian  prisoners  who  could  effect 
their  escape;  and  the  brave-mountaineers,  thus  reinforced,  carried  on 
an  excursive  warfare  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  great  armies  opposed  to  each  other  on 
the  Danube  prepared  for  another  tremendous  conflict.  The  archduke 
Charles  imagining  that  it  would  take  place  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
former,  had  thrown  up  lines,  of  which  the  left  was  protected  by  Ent- 
zendorf,  and  the  right  by  Aspem;  they  were  covered  by  redoubts, 
surrounded  by  palisades,  and  defended  by  150  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
was  confirmed  u  this  opinion  by  tbe  stratagems  and  demonstrations 
of  the  enemy  until  the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  perceiving  that  his 
left  wing  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  sent  orders  to  the 
archduke  John  to  join  at  Marcheck  with  his  corps  for  its  support. 
These  orders  were  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  the 
expectation  that  the  battle  would  commence  on  the  6th;  but  the 
genera]  was  a  day  too  late  in  his  calculation.  On  the  night  of  the 
4th  the  French  sent  over  detachments  in  boats  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  positions  for  the  passage  of  the  army  by 
the  means  which  they  had  prepared.  One  bridge  eighty  toises  long, 
of  a  single  piece,  was  fixed  in  five  minutes;  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
completed  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  one  of  rafts  in  two  hours.  A 
dark  and  rainy  night  favoured  the  sudden  and  secret  movements  of 
the  troops;  and  at  daybreak  die  archduke  Charles  was  astonished  to 
find  that  Bonaparte  had  arranged  his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle  at 
the  extremity  of  his  left  wing.  By  six  o'clock  all  his  fortifications 
between  Essling  and  Entzendorf  were  taken,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  garrisons  killed  or  wounded.  The  archduke  then  endeavoured  to 
outflank  the  right  of  the  French,  while  they  on  the  other  hand  at- 
tempted to  break  the  Austrian  centre  near  Wagram.  In  the  evening 
they  had  nearly  gained  that  village,  when  a  column  of  Saxons  and 
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aaother  of  French,  mistaking:  each  other^  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
which  enabled  the  Austrians  to  recover  the  post.  On  the  following 
day  Bonaparte  perceiving  that  the  archduke  had  weakened  his  centre 
to  extend  his  extremities,  apprehended  some  stratagem,  and  for  a 
while  delayed  to  make  those  easy  dispositions  by  which  the  plans  of 
his  rival  might  be  disconcerted.  On  hearing  that  the  Austrians  were 
outflanking  his  left,  and  making  their  main  attack  upon  the  line  be* 
twecn  Aspern  and  Wagram,  he  ordered  Macdonald  to  form  two  divi- 
sions in  columns  of  attack.  Lauriston  preceded  thepi  with  100  pieces 
of  artillery  to  within  half  gunshot  of  the  Austrian  centre,  and  then 
opened  a  tremendous  fire,  which  silenced  their  guns  and  broke  their 
ranks.  Macdonald  immediately  charged,  and  the  Austrians  fell  back. 
Their  right  wing,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  also  retrograded,  and  was 
rapidly  pursued  by  IVIassena*  Their  left  was  outflanked  by  Davoust, 
and  from  that  moment  the  expected  junction  of  the  archduke  John 
became  unavailing.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  arrived  at  Ober 
Siebenbrunn,  the  battle  was  decided.  He  took  some  prisoners  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  retreated  by  the  Marchfeld.  In  this  battle  the 
French,  according  to  their  own  account  took  20,000  prisoners,  while 
their  own  loss  was  estimated  at  1 500  hundred  killed  and  4000  wound- 
ed. As  early  as  ten  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  began  to  retreat; 
by  twelve  they  were  in  disorder,  and  before  sunset  they  were  out  of 
sighL  The  French  pursued  their  successes  until  the  12th,  when  the 
emperor  of  Austria  sent  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  to  Bonaparte 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice,  which  were  accepted.  The  Aus- 
trians agreed  to  evacuate  several  strong  places,  and  consented  to  a 
line  of  demarcation,  which  secured  great  advantages  to  the  PVench. 
They  also  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Vorarlberg,  Hostilities  were  to  cease  for  a  month,  and  to  be  renewed 
only  after  fifteen  days'  notice. 

When  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Saxony  a  report  prevailed, 
that  the  English  had  landed  in  cqnsiderable  force  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  The  gallant  duke  of  Brunswick,  for  whom  no  alter- 
native was  now  left  but  that  of  sinking  into  dependence  on  the  Aus- 
trian court,  or  of  seeking  refuge  in  England,  determined  to  fight  his 
way  to  the  sea.  He  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  his  small 
bank,  at  Schleitz,  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  though  deserted  by  many 
of  his  officers,  proceeded  through  a  hostile  country,  defeating  or  out- 
manoeuvring the  forces  sent  against  him,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Weser,  where  he  and  his  brave  followers  embarked  on  board  an 
English  squadron,  sent  by  lord  George  Stewart  from  Heligoland  for 
their  reception-  This  daring  enterprise  of  the  duke  was  regarded 
with  wonder  and  admii^ation  by  his  countrymen,  who  cited  it  as  an 
example  of  what  might  have  been  done  in  the  north  of  Germany,  if 
the  people  could  have  raised  the  standard  of  independence  under  the 
protection  of  a  British  army. 

llie  expedition  which  had  been  prepared  in  England,  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  armistice  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians.  The  land  force  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000  men;  and  the  naval  force  consisted  of  35  sail  of  the  line,  2S 
frigates,  and  179  smaller  vessels.  The  military  command  was  as- 
signed  to  the  e^irl  of  Chayi^mi  and  the  naval  operations  were  entrusted 
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to  »ir  ftichard  Strachan.  The  former  appointment  excited  consider- 
able  surprise,  for  lord  Chatham's  habits  of  indolence  were  stich,  that 
during  the  administration  of  his  brother  Mr.  Pitt^  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  admiralty.  The  service  on  -which 
the  armament  under  his  command  was  destined  excited  no  less  as- 
tonishment. Its  objects  were,  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushings,  or  afloat  in 
the  Scheldt;  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  and  dock-yards  at  Terneusc 
and  Flushing;  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  ob- 
struction, if  possible,  of  the  Scheldt,  so  as  to  render  it  no  longer  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  war.  The  armament  sailed  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  August  lord  Chatham,  having  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Middleburg,  invested  Flushing.  A  furious  cannonade 
and  bombardment  commenced  against  the  town  on  the  13th,  from 
which,  unhappily,  the  inhabitants  and  not  the  garrison,  were  the 
greatest  sufferers.  On  the  15th,  the  French  commander,  Monnet, 
requested  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards  signed  a 
capitulation,  according  to  which  the  garrison,  amounting  to  5800  men, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  removed  to  England  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Duiveland  surrendered  on  the 
same  day,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  ulterior  object 
of  the  expedition  would  be  prosecuted.  Lord  Chatham  still  remained 
at  Middleburg,  and  his  indecision  occasioned  great  perplexity  among 
the  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  division  which  had  proceeded  to 
Batz  in  South  Beveland.  On  the  17th,  sir  Richard  Keats  wrote  to  the 
earl  of  Rosslyn,  commanding  in  that  district,  that  he  was  ready  to 
co-operate  with  his  lordship  for  the  reduction  of  Antwerp.  Lord 
Rosslyn  replied  that  he  had  received  no  instructions  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  ulterior  operations,  but  that  he  had  some  reason  to  expect 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Ter-goes  on  the  next  day,  and  would  not 
fail  to  apprize  sir  Richard  of  his  arrival.  It  was  not  until  the  21st 
that  lord  Chatham  left  Middleburg,  and  proceeded  to  Ter-goes,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fourteen  miles.  He  had  a  conference  with  sir  John 
Hope  at  Schen  on  the  22d,  but  returned  to  Ter-goes  in  the  evening. 
Next  day  he  proceeded  thirteen  miles  on  his  way  to  Batz;  on  theJ24th 
he  performed  the  remaining  six  miles,  and  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  that  place,  eight  days  after  the  surrender  of  Flushing.  Diffi- 
culties now  presented  themselves  which  might  have  embarrassed  a 
more  able  and  active  commander.  Bernadotte  arrived  to  take  the 
command  at  Antwerp,  where  such  means  of  defence  were  prepared  as 
would  have  proved  insuperable  to  a  hostile  army.  Dispositions  were 
made  for  laying  under  water  the  country  between  that  place  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom  as  well  as  the  low  grounds  about  Lillo  and  Liefkcn- 
shoek,  and  for  sinking  vessels  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  Scheldt,  on  both 
banks  of  which  strong  batteries  were  erected.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  the  river  above  Antwerp  was  navigable  for  large  ships,  so  that 
the  hostile  fleet  might  be  removed  as  soon  as  danger  was  apprehended. 
It  was  too  late  even  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek: 
the  supplies  of  South  Beveland  and  the  other  islands  in  possession  of 
our  troops  were  exhausted;  there  remained  scarcely  a  week's  provi- 
sion for  the  army,  and  only  a  month's  provision  for  the  navy.  An 
epidemic  fever  was  raging  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom  3000  were 
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tlrcadj  on  the  sick  list.  In  these  circumstances  the  commander,  on 
the  37th  of  August,  assembled  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  impracticable,  and  that  no 
advantage  could  result  from  any  minor  operations.  Arrangements 
were  made  on  the  following  day  for  the  evacuation  of  South  Beveland; 
about  17,000  men  were  destined  to  keep  possession  of  Walcheren,  and 
the  rest  of  the  troops  were  to  be  sent  home  as  early  as  possible.  On 
the  14th  of  September  lord  Chatham,  having  transfetred  the  com- 
mand to  sir  Eyre  Coote,  sailed  for  England,  leaving  8000  men  on  the 
sick  list.  The  fever,  generated  by  the  prevalence  of  marsh  miasmata 
during  the  autumnal  season,  produced  all  the  horrors  and  havoc  of  a 
pestilence;  and  its  ravages  were  aggravated,  through  the  want  of  ac- 
commodations, and  especially  of  beddingv  in  an  army  intended  for 
active  operations,  and  therefore  unencumbered  with  heavy  baggage. 
This  appalling  calamity  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  this 
ill-fated  conquest;  but  the  English  ministry  were  deterred  from  im- 
mediately adopting  that  salutary  measure  by  their  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria. While  the  emperor  Francis  was  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Bonaparte,  he  solicited  Great  Britain  to  continue  her  operations  in 
Holland,  as  the  quarter  in  which  a  diversion  might  be  most  effica- 
ciously made  in  his  favour.  This  request  might  have  been  dictated 
by  Bonaparte  himself,  who  could  desire  no  other  destination  for  the 
troops  which. might  have  so  seasonably  reinforced  the  British  armies 
in  Spun.  Ministers  hesitated  whether  to  retain  or  abandon  Wal- 
cheren; but  they  continued  to  strengthen  its  fortifications.  Labourers 
were  constantly  employed  in  repairing  the  ramparts  of  Flusbing; 
bricks  and  lime  were  sent  out  in  large  quantities  from  England;  and 
about  the  end  of  October  a  hundred  artificers  arrived  to  go  on  with 
the  works.  The  reasonable  opinion,  however,  at  length  prevailed^ 
and  on  the  1 3th  of  November  orders  were  sent  to  general  Don,  who 
had  succeeded  sir  Eyre  Coote,  to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  effect- 
ive measures  for  destroying  the  basin,  and  the  naval  defences  of  the 
island.  Yet  even  in  these  orders  a  lingering  hope  was  expressed  that 
their  execution  might,  through  the  course  of  events,  be  rendered  un- 
necessary, and  a  similar  feeling  of  indecision  prevailed  at  Walcheren. 
On  (he  26th,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  begun  on  the  parapet 
of  the  sea  lines,  six  or  seven  hundred  labourers  continued  the  works 
between  Ter  Veer  and  Amemuiden.  In  the  basin  of  Flushing  the 
piers  of  the  flood-gates  were  blown  up;  the  strong  pilework  on  the 
east  side  was  destroyed;  that  on  the  west  was  left,  because  its  destruc- 
tion would  have  endangered  a  part  of  the  town.  The  arsenals  and 
magazines  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt,  but  the  land  fortifications 
were  left  in  a  much  better  state  than  when  they  were  taken.  The 
demolition  and  embarkation  occupied  a  month,  and  on  the  3$d  of  De- 
cember the  island  of  Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the 
British  army. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Austria  was 
signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  October.  The  emperor  Francis  ceded 
to  Bonaparte,  Saltzburg  and  Berchtoldsgaden,  with  part  of  Upper 
Austria  along  the  Danube  and  Aller,  to  be  allotted  among  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  as  he  might  think  expedient:  hr 
also  ceded  lo  him  those  parls  of  the  Austrian  territory  ivhich  touched 
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upon  the  Adriatic:  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  as  duke  of  Wanaw,  he 
ceded  the  whole  of  Western  Qalicia,  with  a  district  round  Cracow, 
and  the  circle  of  Zamoae  in  Eastern  Galicia*  To  the  emperor  of 
Huasia  he  ceded  as  much  territory  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Galicia, 
as  should  contain  400^00  souls,  the  city  of  Brodi  being  included. 
He  recognised  all  the  alterations  which  had  taken  place  or  might 
subsequently  take  place  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  he  acceded  to 
the  prohibitory  system  i^ainst  British  commercei  engaged  to  break  oiF 
all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  place  himself  m  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  her  in  which  he  stood  before  the  war.  Bona« 
parte  engaged  to  procure  a  full  and  complete  pardon  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection,  so  that  they  atiould  not  be  persecuted  in  person  or 
property;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  engaged  to  pardon  ail  persons 
in  those  parts  of  Galicia,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  him.  These 
were  more  favourable  condidons  than  might  have  been  expected  for 
Austria;  but  it  was  said  that  the  emperor  procured  them  by  consent- 
ing to  give  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in  marriage  to  Bonimarte,  who 
undertook  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Josephine.  This  act  of 
humiliation  could  scarcely  have  been  apprehended  from  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Hapaburg,  even  after  his  abandonment  of  the  Tyrolese. 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  signed  those  brave  patriots  were 
pursuing  their  successes  on  all  sides,  and  animaUng  by  their  example 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg, 
alarmed  at  the  insurrections  spreading  around  him,  removed  the 
public  chests  from  Stutgard  to  Strasburg;  and  the  court  of  Bavaria, 
apprehensive  of  a  surprise,  hastily  retired  from  Munich.  Hofer,  after 
defeating  his  enemies  at  Lofer,  Lustenstein,  and  Abtenay,  drove  them 
from  Hallein,  and  pushed  forward  his  van  into  Styria,  intending,  on 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  to  attack  the  French  in  their  rear.  The 
peace  of  Vienna  frustrated  all  his  hopes,  and  turned  against  him  an 
immense  superiority  of  numbers.  Lefebvre  again  advanced  to  Inn- 
spruck,  and  two  armies  ent««d  the  Tyrol  by  different  routes  from 
Italy*  Holer,  perceiving  all  farther  resistance  hopeless,  apprized  his 
countrymen  that  the  emperor,ibr  whom  he  had  taken  up  arms,  was 
at  peace  with  France;  and  exhorting  them  do  submk  to  their  fate, 
resigned  the  command.  He  demanded  from  the  hostile  generals  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  that  the  Tyrolese  might  return  to  their  homes. 
At  this  lime  a  wanton  act  of  mischief  committed  by  the  Bavarians  in 
burning  the  large  village  of  Zirl,  i^ekindled .  the  fury  of  the  people. 
They  obtained  another  victory  over  their  invaders^  but  they  were  soon 
afterwards  surrounded,  and  made  their  last  effbrt  of  despair  at  Brixen, 
where  wives  fought  by  the  side  of  their  husbands,  daughters  by  their 
fathers,  and  sisters  by  their  brothers:  Hiey^were  no  longer  able  to  act 
<:ollectiveiy,  and  ware  hunted  down  by  the=  remorseless  Lefebvre,  who 
slaughtered  all  that  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  Hofer 
lived  in  concealment,  intendii^,  -according  to  circumstances,  either 
to  take  up  arms  in  th^spring,  or  to  retire  into  the  Austrian  dominions. 
He  was  betrayed  by  a  priest  named  How  Donay,  who,  for  a  bribe  of 
600  louis  d'ors^  guided  the  French  to  his  hiding-place.  Not  daring 
to  provoke  the  indignaftton  of  the  Tyrolese,  by  sacrificing  him  in  the 
country  which  he  had  so  bravely  defended,  they  conveyed  hira  to 
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Maatnaf  where  he  was  tried  by  a  military  tribunal^  on  the  34th 
Febraary^  1810,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  met  his  fate  with  firm- 
ness, rejoicinj^  that  he  had  done  his  dnty$  and  his  heroic  death  might 
excite  some  admiration  even  in  his  persecutors,  who  aifected  to  detest 
the  principles  of  freedom  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abjure. 

The  pacification  at  Vienna  was  followed  by  so|ne  changes  in  Italy, 
which  the  emperor  Francis  agreed  in  the  treaty  to  recognise.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  the  pope  had  exconununicated  and  anathematized  Bona- 
parte, for  having  annexed  the  papal  territories  to  his  dominions.  Hla 
holiness  was  in  consequence  removed  to  Avignon  as  a  prisoner^ 
stripped  of  his  external  dignity,  excluded  from  communicati6n  with 
his  cardinals,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  issuing  bulls,  or  assem- 
bling a  connciL  Bonaparte  declared  J^ome  the  second  city  in  the 
empire,  and  issued  various  decrees  for  improving  the  government  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  in  which  he  abolished  the  inquisition,  abro- 
gated the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  and  annulled  the  right 
of  asylum  or  sanctuary.  His  quarrel  with  the  pope  occasioned  no 
delay  in  the  act  of  policy  which  he  was  meditating;  on  the  contrary,  it 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  requesting  a  sanction  for  that  act, 
which  he  was  well  aware  must  have  been  refused.  On  the  15th  of 
December  he  assembled  the  different  members  of  his  family,  and  the 
ofiicers  of  state,  to  whom  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of  dissolving*  his 
union  with  Josephine,  and  of  providing  by  another  marriage  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  Josephine  expressed  her  acquiescence,  and  the  act  of 
divorce  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  continued  to  her  the  impe- 
rial title,  with  an  annual  income  of  two  millions  of  francs  from  the 
revenue  of  the  state.  Bonaparte  either  felt  or  affected  the  profound- 
est  grief  in  putting  away  a  wife  who  had  adorned  fifteen  years  of  his 
career;  he  might  feel  some  compunction  in  thus  deliberately  violating 
the  religion  which  he  professed;  and  fatalist  as  he  was,  he  might 
forebode  a  change  of  fortune;  but  little  did  he  suspect  at  this  crisis 
that  he  had  finished  the  last  of  his  victorious  campaigns. 

It  may  now  be  expedient  to  notice  some  political  events  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  great  contest  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  Europe*  In  Svteden,  the  zealous  hostility  of  the  king  to  the 
continental  confederacy  £ormed  by  Bonaparte,  hurried  him  into  acts 
so  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  to  excite  doubts  respect- 
ing the  soundnessof  his  mind.  The  discontents  which  pervaded  the 
kingdom  were  aggravated  by  physical  evils:  a  pestilential  disorder 
raged  among  the  people,;  the  last  trop  had  failed;  the  fisheries  proved 
unproductive,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  famine,  against 
which  no  resource  existed  since  the  loss  of  Finland  and  Pomerania. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
troops  on  the  frontierof  Norway;  and  an  extensive  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  the  nobles  d  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  3udeniiania.  To  gain  time  for  maturing 
their  plot,  they  persuaded  the  king  that  the  mutiny  had  been  suppress- 
ed; but  on  disc&vering  that  he  had  been  deceived,  he  determined  to 
march  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  guai^s  against  the  insurgents.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  as  he  was  descending  the  grand  stair-case 
of  his  palace,  a  party  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  was  general 
Adlercrcutz,  advanced  to  meet  him,  as  if  in  compliment.     When  they 
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had  an  taken  their  preconcerted  stations,  Adkrcrentz  told  hini^  that 
as  all  other  means  had  failed  to  make  him  adopt  measures  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  recourse  must  be  h^  to  restrainL 
^*  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Gustavus,  coolly;  ^*  am  I  arrested?"  They 
all  answered  ^^  Yes."  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  attempted  to  run 
Adlercreutz  through  the  body;  but  the  conspirators  closed  in,  and 
overpowered  him.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  palace  of  Drot- 
ningholm,  on  an  island  about  a  Swedish  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Stockholm.  On  the  same  day,  the  duke  of  Sudermania  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  nearest  and  only  branch  of  the 
royal  family  who  was  of  proper  age,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring the  incapacity  01  the  deposed  monarch.  The  diet  having 
assembled  in  May,  elected  him  king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.; 
an  act  of  abdication,  signed  by  Gustavus,  was  produced;  and  it  was 
declared,  that  having  forfeited  the  crown,  he  and  his  issue  bom  and 
not  bom  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the  throne  and  government  of 
Sweden.  A  new  constitution  was  framed,  by  which  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  different  states  of  the  kingdom  were  restored.  The  new  lunr, 
being  without  children,  and  far  advanced  in  years,  adopted  as  his 
heir  Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Augustenberg.  In  the  foreign 
relations  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  revolution 
was  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  concluded  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  Finland,  with  its  neighbouring  islands,  and  part  of 
West  Bothnia,  as  far  as  the  river  Tomea,  were  ceded  to  that  power 
in  perpetuity.  The  king  of  Sweden  avowing  his  desire  to  renew  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  allies  of  Russia^  promised  to  adhere 
to  the  continental  system,  and  engaged  to  close  the  ports  of  his  king- 
dom against  Great  Britain;  reserving,  however,  the  importation  of 
salt  and  colonial  produce,  which  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  the 
Swedes.  The  treaty  with  Denmark  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, but  the  negotiations  with  France  were  protracted  until  the 
ensuing  year.  The  delay  was  of  little  consequence,  as  Sweden  had 
already  conceded,  in  her  treaty  with  Russia,  all  that  France  could 
require.  Toward  the  end  of  December,  Gustavus,  with  his  family, 
was  liberated  from  confinement,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  count 
Gottorp,  took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  policy  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  French  influence  was 
more  than  ever  predominant  Alexander,  for  whose  quarrel  England 
engaged  in  war  with  Turkey,  made  war  himself  against  that  power,^for 
consenting  to  a  peace  with  England.  The  congress,  which  had  been 
assembled  at  Yassi,  was  suspended,  and  the  Russian  troops,  retaining 
possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  invaded  Bulgaria  under  the 
command  of  prince  Bagration;  they  obtained  several  advantages,  and 
laid  siege  to  Silistria,  but  after  two  sanguinary  engagements  wiM^  a 
force  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  they  found  itneccc:  \\  .  *»  f 
latter  end  of  October,  to  recross  the  Danube.  Both  p.r.i  -  .  .  •» 
exhausted  for  any  operations  of  importance  during  the  wuuer. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  steps  taken  on  both  sides  towards  an  amicable 
adjustment.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  succeed  Mr.  Jeffersou 
as  president,  the  embargo  act  was  found  to  have  produced  such  ruin 
and  distress,  that  its  repeal  was  deemed  necessary,  ami  a  law  was 
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substiCKtedy  called  the  patkHntercourse  bill,  which  reetricted  the  former 
prohibitions  to  tb^^wo  beiligerents  and  their  depend^icies.     The 
government  of  ^U^t  Britain  evinced  their  readiness  to  acconunodate 
all  difference^as  far  as  could  be  done  without  conceding  her  rights, 
by  modifying  the  orders  in  council  so  as  to  permit  neutral  vessels  to 
trade  ;Rdth  any  part  of  Europe,  except  France^  Holland,  juid  those 
territories  in  It^y  which  were  under  the  control  of  France.     They 
instructed  their  envoy,  Mr.  David  Erskine,  to  make  this  proposal 
under  certain  preliminary  conditions:  first,  thoA  the  American  govern- 
ment should  withdraw  the  proclamation  of  July,  1807,  by  wMdi  our 
ships  of  war  were  interdicted  from  the  American  harbours,  while 
tbose  of  France  were  allowed  a  free  resort  therei  second,  that  America 
must  give  up  the  pretension  of  carrying  on  any  trade  with  the  enemy's 
eolon»s,  from  wMch  she  was  excluded  during  peace;  and  third,  that 
Great  Britain  must  be  allowed  to  capture  all  American  vessels  which 
should  be  found  trading  with  the  enony  in  defiance  of  the  American 
interdict.     These  instructions  were  peremptory,  and  left  him  no  other 
discretion  than  that  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  American 
government,  if  such  wishes  should  be  expressed,  by  anticipating  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  and  engaging  that  his  majesty  would  withdraw 
the  orders  of  council  on  receiving  an  official  note,  in  which  the  Ame- 
rican government  should  formally  engage  to  adopt  the  three  condi- 
tions.    In  his  correspondence  he  waived  these  preliminaries,  and 
announced  that  Great  Britain  would  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.     The  American  secretary, 
judging  that  all  was  substantially  conceded,  informed  him,  that  such 
envoy  would  be  received  by  the  president,  with  a  dispositum  corre* 
spondent  to  that  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  that  in  case  the  orders 
of  council  were  withdrawn,  a  proclams^on  should  be  issued  for  ^icb- 
ing  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.    On  the  next  day,  April  l9th,  Mr. 
Erskine  declared  himself  authorized  to  assert,  that  the  orders  of 
council,  as  they  respected  America,  would  be  withdrawn  cm  the  10th 
of  June  following,  and  received  in  return  an  official  declaration  that 
the  president  would  on  the  same  day  issue  a  proclamation  for  renew- 
ing the  trade.    The  American  government  inmiediately  published 
the  whole  correspondence.  On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  &*8kine's  despatches, 
ministers  declared  that  his  conduct  was  not  only  unauthorised  by  his 
instructions,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.     He  was  in  conse- 
quence recalled,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  a]^inted  to  succeed  him. 
Care  was  taken  that  the  Americans  should  sustun  no  injury  from  the 
confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  unratified  arrangement;  and  the 
orders  of  council  were  suspended  in  favour  of  aB  American  ships 
which  should  have  sailed  for  Holland  between  the  19th  of  April,  and 
the  SOth  of  July,  by  which  time  intelligence  that  the  act  of  Mr.  Ers- 
kine had  been  disavowed  might  reach  the  United  States.    The  Ame* 
ricans  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  this  disavowal,  their  prohibitory 
laws  were  again  in  force;  and  the  discussions  which  ensued  between 
their  secretary  and  Mr.  Jackson  took  so  unfavourable  a  turn,  that  the 
latter,  in  ccmsequence  of  a  notification  that  no  further  communications 
would  be  received  from  him,  retired  from  Washington  to  New  York. 
The  close  of  this  disastrous  year  was  marked  by  a  partial  change 
in  the  English  ministry.    A  pol^al  misunderstandmg  having  arisen 
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between  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  which  unhappily  termi- 
nated in  a  duel,  they  both  resigned  their  offices,  and  a  further  vacancy 
soon  after  ensued  in  the  cabinet  on  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of 
Portland.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  only  remaining  secretary  of  state, 
performed  the  business  of  t^e  other  two  departments,  and  conjointly 
with  Mr.  Perceval  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  extended  and  combined 
administration.  Their  overtures  being  rejected,  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
leslev  was  recalled  from  Cadiz,  to  succeed  Mr.  Canning  as  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs;  lord  Liverpool  relinquished  his  post  as  home 
secretary  to  Mr.  Ryder,  and  undertook  the  war  department;  lord 
Palmerstone  became  secretary  at  war;  and  Mr.  Perceval  united  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. By  these  changes  it  was  calculated  that  government  gained 
rather  than  lost,  since  the  members  who  retired  could  not  coalesce 
with  the  opposition,  and  the  accession  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley 
raised  them  considerably  in  the  public  estimation. 

Grieved,  though  not  utterly  dispirited  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
affairs  abroad,  and  sick  of  official  dissentions  and  cabals,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  heartily  concurred  in  a  public  testimony  of  affection 
to  their  venerable  monarch,  who  on  the  25th  of  October  commenced 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  day  was  celebratc^d  as  a  jubilee, 
with  thanksgivings,  feasts,  Uluminations,  and  the  liberation  of  captives 
imprisoned  for  debt.  These  loyal  demonatratioos  were  mingled  with 
a  deep  sympathy  for  the  king,  now  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  afflicted  with  almost  total  blindness,  yet  engaged  in  war 
against  a  power  which  had  shaken  every  throne  in  Europe  but  his 
own.  The  general  wish  was,  that  a  more  efficient  administration 
might  aid  his  migesty  in  sustaining  the  burthen  and  cares  of  govern* 
ment. 

In  the  Mediterranean  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  squadron  from 
lord  CoUingwood's  fleet,  wi^  a  detachment  from  the  army  in  Sicily 
under  brigadier-general  Oswald,  took  the  blands  of  Zante,  Cepha- 
Ionia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  After  this  capture,  the  republic  of  tlie 
Ionian  islands  was  restored* 
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Meeting  of  parGiment— Inquliy  into  the  Wakheren-expe^tion.— 'Reffgnttioik  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham. — Exdusion  of  strangers  during  the  inquiiy. — Imprisonment 
of  Gale  Jones  and  sir  F.  Bordett^— Budget — Catliolic  (Question. — Measures  for 
procuring  a  genend  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.-^Affair  of  captain  Warwick 
Uce. — Instance  of  offictal  delinquency.— Motion  of  earl  Grey  on  the  state  of  the 
nation^ — Successes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Adriatic.— Distuibaiioes  at  Madraa. 
— Conouest  of  the  Spice  Uands.—- Of  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Maurititts. — ^Mar- 
riage OT  Bom^Mrte  with  an  Austrian  princess. — Holland  united  to  Francc-^Other 
annexations.— Death  of  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  and  election  of  Bemadotte 
as  h^  to  tiie  crown. — Successes  of  the  RusHans  a|;atnst  the  Turks. — ^Progress  of 
the  French  in  the  south  of  Spain.-^  Siege  of  Cadiz. — ^Attempt  to  rescue  Ferdi- 
nand.—Erents  in  tiie  east  of  Spain— in  tne  south.— Campaign  on  the  Poitugoese 
frontier^ — ^Fall  of  Ciudad  Bodngo  and  Almeida.— Lord  Wellington's  retreat — 
Battie  of  Bosaoo.— Position  of  the  allies  at  Torres  Vedras^  and  of  the  Fk«nch  at 
Santarem. — ^Proceedings  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz^ — ^New  regency  appointed. — 
GuerriDaa. — Affiurs  of  the  Spaiuah  colonies. — ^Differences  stiD  subsisting  between 
Gceat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  33d  of  January,  the  principal 
topic  of  the  speech  dellTered  by  his  majesty's  commissioners,  was 
the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  In  the  first  week  of  the  session, 
lord  Porchester  moyed  for  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
that  expedition,  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  against  ministers,  by  a  majority  of  195  to  186.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  king  was  afterwards  voted,  for  copies  of  instructions  to 
the  commanders,  and  for  other  ps^>ers;  and  a  secret  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  such  confidential  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject as  were  of  a  nature  improper  to  be  made  public.  When  these 
documents  were  laid  before  parliament,  there  was  found  among  them 
a  copy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's  statement  of  his  proceedings,  dated 
the  15th  of  October,  1809,  but  presented  to  the  king  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1810.  The  tenor  of  the  narrative  was  to  impute  blame  to 
the  navsdpart  of  the  expedition,  and  it  excited  strong  animadversions 
from  the  members  in  opposition.  In  a  subsequent  examination  before 
the  committee,  lord  Chatham  was  asked  if  this  was  the  only  memo- 
rial on  the  expedition  which  he  had  presented  to  tlic  king;  bnt  he 
declined  any  answer  to  the  question.  On  the  following  day,  (Feb.  23,) 
an  address  was  voted  to  his  majesty,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  requesting  that  there  might  be  laid  before  the  house,  copies  of 
all  papers  concerning  the  expedition  submitted  to  him  at  any  time  by 
the  earl  of  Chatham.  In  the  answer  to  the  address,  it  was  intimated , 
that  his  majesty  had  received  the  report  on  the  15th  of  January*  and 
had  kept  it  until  the  10th  of  February,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
earl's  wish  to  make  some  alterations,  it  had  been  returned  to  him. 
The  report,  as  altered,  was  agun  tendered  on  the  14th,  when  his 
majesty  directed  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  secretary  of  state:  he  had 
kept  no  copy  of  it,  nor  had  any  other  paper  relative  to  the  expedition 
been  submitted  to  him  by  the  carl  of  Chatham.  Being  again  ex- 
amined, the  earl  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  recollect  the  passage 
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requiring  alteration,  or  to  state  its  substance.  On  the  3d  of  March^' 
Mr.  Whitbread  moved  two  resolutions;  the  first,  stating  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  second,  censuring  the  earl's  conduct,  as  an  abuse  of 
his  privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign,  which  afforded  an  example 
most  pernicious  in  its  tendency  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  to  the 
general  service  of  the  state.  The  previous  question  being  moved, 
was  rejected  by  321  against  188.  The  first  resolution  being  then  car- 
ried Mr.  Whitbread  assented  to  an  amendment  of  the  second,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Canning.  The  next  measure  would  have  been  an  ad- 
dress, praying  his  majesty  to  remove  lord  Chatham  from  his  coun- 
cils; but  this  the  earl  prevented,  by  resigning  his  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance.  On  the  USth,  the  resolutions  moved  by  lord 
Porchester,  condemning  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  expedition, 
were  negatived,  after  four  nights'  debate;  and  the  amendments  moved 
by  general  Crawford,  approving  the  grounds  on  which  ministers  un- 
dertook the  expedition,  and  their  motives  for  delaying  the  evacuation 
of  Walcheren,  were  carried. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  public  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  main  question  by  a  series  of  occurrences  wholly  unexpected. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Yorke  gave  notice  that  he 
should  move  the  standing  order  of  the  house  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers.  When  that  measure  had  been  carried  into  effect,  Mr. 
Sheridan  moved  that  a  committee  of  privileges  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  standing  order:  his  motion  was  negatived,  and  in  the 
debate  on  this  question,  Mr.  Windham  made  some  strictures  on  the 
practice  of  reporting  debates  in  the  newspapers.  His  conduct  and 
that  of  Mr.  Yorke,  became  the  subject  of  much  conversation  among 
the  people.  On  the  21|^  of  February,  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager 
of  a  debating  society,  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  having  publish- 
ed a  placard,  which  the  house  of  commons  pronounced  to  be  a  gross 
breach  of  its  privileges.  On  the  i3th  of  March,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
made  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of  Jones,  which  was  negatived.  He 
printed  the  argument  used  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  Cobbeu's 
weekly  Register,  and  introduced  it  by  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  de- 
nying the  power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  the  people  of 
England.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  9th  of  April,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  speaker,  and  was  confined  there 
until  the  rising  of  parliament. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  were  53,185,000/.  of  which  the 
Irish  proportion  was  6^106  fiOOL  leaving  for  Great  Britain  46,079,000/. 
Among  the  ways  and  means  were  the  war-taxes,  estimated  at  nine- 
teen millions  and  a  half,  and  a  loan  of  eight  millions  at  4L  4«.  Sid. 
per  cent,  terms  even  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  annual  charge  to  be  provided  for  was  970,833i.  It  was 
proposed  to  meet  this  charge  from  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  which,  owing  to  the  additions  and  regulations  made  in  the  stamp 
duties,  in  1808,  was  unexpectedly  great.  The  foreign  subsidies  were 
400,000/.  for  Sicily,  and  980,000/.  for  Portugal;  and  a  vote  of  credit 
was  passed  for  three  millions.  Mr.  Perceval  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  finances.  He  observed  that  the 
official  value  of  the  imports  was  nearly  five  millions  more  than  in  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  peace;  that  the  exports  of  our  manufactures 
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exceeded  in  aiaoHnt  those  of  1803,  by  eight  milUcMMf  and  that  UMtt^ 
there  was  a  diiaiiiiidoii  of  nearly  four  milUens  ^  the  ea^rta  of  fo- 
wiffk  goods,  yet  the  a^rer^ge  was  higUy  iaTourable  to  the  coutry. 
He  added,  that  the  orders  of  coimcil  had  already  reduced  the  receipts 
of  the  customs  in  France  from  two  and  a  half  millions  to  half  a  mil- 
lion, being  a  diminution  of  four^ths  of  their  whole  mmount. 

The  pedtiona  from  the  cathotics,  presaated  by  Mr.  Grattan  to  the 
commons,  and  by  the  earl  of  Donoughmore  to  the  lords,  ga^e  rise  to 
a  protracted  discassioni  bat  were  rejected  in  both  houses  by  coiisider- 
ahle  majorities*  Se¥eral  measures  of  reform,  proposed  by  members 
in  opposition,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  A  bUl,  mtroduced  by  Mr. 
Bankes  for  rendering  perpetual  the  act  preventing  the  grant  of  oiices 
in  reversion,  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  Mr.  Brand's  motkm  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament,  and  into  the  means  of  rendering  it  complete,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  great  majority.  Various  alteradona  were  proposed  by  air 
Samuel  Romilly  in  iJne  criminal  code;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  subject  of  his  motion  respecting  petutendary  houses  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  next  session. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  addresses  were  voted  in  both 
houses,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Holland  and  Mr.  &*ougham,  beseech- 
ing his  majesty  to  persevere  in  his  aideavours  to  induce  fordgn  na- 
dons  to  co-operate  in  the  abolition  of  that  detestable  traffic  Mr. 
Brougham,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  exposed  the  practices  of 
certain  persons  even  in  this  country,  who  carried  on  that  traffic  in  a 
clandestme  and  fraudulent  manneri  and  a  resolution  proposed  by  him 
was  unanimously  adopted,  for  taking  into  consideration  early  in  the 
next  session  such  measures  as  might  tend  ^  prevent  those  daring 
violations  of  the  law. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  affairs  brought  before  parliament,  there 
was  one  which  strongly  excited  the  public  indignation.  From  a  com- 
munication made  to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  by  him  imparted  to 
the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared  that  captain  Warwick  Lake,  when 
commander  of  the  Recruit,  had  thought  fit  to  punish  a  seaman,  named 
Jeffries,  accused  of  theft,  by  placing  him  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Sombrero.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty; 
and  captain  Lake,  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  sentenced  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service.  By  accounts  received  from 
America^  it  was  found  that  Jeffries,  after  remaining  nine  days  on  the 
island,  had  been  rescued  from  a  lingering  death  by  a  vessel  belonging^ 
to  the  United  States. 

A  flagrant  instance  of  public  delinquency  was  disclosed  in  the 
twelfth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  M.  P.  and  late  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  ordnance,  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  the  46th  of 
his  majesty,  for  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  and 
of  misapplying  certain  sums  of  public  money,  whilst  he  held  that 
office.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  for  those  offences  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  expelled  from  the  house 
of  commons.  The  defaulter,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  had  emigrated 
to  Lisbon* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  state 
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of  the  nation  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  by  earl  Grey^  who  pro- 
posed a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
tending  to  recommend  a  system  of  policy  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  existing  administration.  After  a  reply  from  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  the  address  was  rejected  by  134  votes  against  72*  On  the 
2 1st  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  British  arms  were  crowned  with  new  triumphs  over  the  colo* 
nies  and  insular  possessions  of  the  enemy.  In  the  West  Indies  Gua- 
daloupe  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  a  combined  force 
under  sir  George  Beckwith  and  admiral  sir  Alexander  Cochrane; 
and  this  conquest  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  isles  of  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Eustitius.  In  the  Mediterranean,  a  force  under  bri* 
gadier-general  Oswald,  aided  by  the  Magnificent,  ship  of  war,  com- 
manded by  captain  Eyre,  attacked  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura, 
carried  the  fortress  by  storm,  and  made  prisoners  the  French  garri- 
son, consisting  of  700  men. 

In  India  preparations  were  made  for  reducing  all  the  establishments 
of  the  French  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  they 
were  for  some  time  retarded  by  disturbances  of  an  alarming  nature  at 
Madras,  occasioned  by  certain  reforms  introduced  into,  the  military 
system.  Of  the  progress  and  termination  of  those  disturbances  a  de« 
tail  cannot  here  be  attempted;  they  were  in  a  great  measure  suppressed 
on  the  arrival  of  lord  Minto,  as  governor-general,  who  adopted  timely 
precautions  for  the  complete  restoration  of  tranquillity.  On  the  17th 
of  February,  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its  dependent 
islands,  surrendered  to  a  squadron  from  Madras  under  captun  Tucker; 
and  Banda  Neiva,  the  chief  of  the  Spice  Islands,  was  taken  in  August 
by  captain  Cole,  by  an  exploit  of  uncommon  gallantry  and  hardihood. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  which 
had  so  long  enabled  the  enemy  to  annoy  our  trade,  were  subdued  by  a 
combined  force  from  Madras  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the 
splendour  of  the  conquest  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  previous  loss 
of  four  frigates,  the  Sirius,  Magicienne,  Nereide,  and  Iphigenia* 
The  French  had  not  long  to  boast  of  this  accidental  advantage,  for  the 
expedition  terminated  in  their  total  exclusion  from  the  Indian  seas. 

In  Europe,  the  late  rivalry  between  France  and  Austria  was  strangely 
terminated  by  a  marriage  between  Bonaparte  and  the  archdutchesa 
Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  It  took  place  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  was  celebrated  at  Paris  with  much  pomp 
and  festivity.  This  alliance  was  regarded  in  a  moral  view,  as  adul- 
terous; in  a  political  view,  as  most  unwise.  It  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  Russia,  the  apprehensions  of  the  German  confede- 
racy, and  the  jealousy  of  Bavaria,  while  it  tended  to  mortify  the  vain- 
glorious spirit  of  the  great  nation  itself.  So  secui^e,  however,  did 
Bonaparte  deem  himself  in  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  that  he 
pursued  without  relaxation  his  former  schemes  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy.  Their  revolutionary  ardour,  which  had  won  his  early 
victories,  might  be  chilled  by  the  presence  of  another  queen  from  the 
house  of  Austria;  but  he  made  them  feel  that  they  must  either  main- 
tain and  extend  his  conquests,  or  be  conquered  themselves.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  he  provoked  his  brother  Louis  to  resume  his  sta- 
tion as  a  private  citizen,  and  united  Holland  to  France.     He  appro- 
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priated  the  Hanse-towns,  and  placed  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck, 
among  the  number  of  cities,  whose  mayors  were  to  be  present  at  the 
oath  of  fealty,  on  the  coronadon  of  the  French  emperors.  The  Valais 
was  united  to  France,  and  called  the  department  of  the  Simplon^  He 
annexed  Hanover  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  governed  by  his 
brother  Jerome.  Part  of  the  Tyrol,  which  had  formerly  been  given 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
called  the  department  of  the  Upper  Adige.  The  Roman  states  were 
divided  into  two  departments  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  called  Rome 
and  Thrasimene.  ui  all  the  territories  under  the  sway  of  France,  the 
conscription  law  was  established  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and  the  decrees 
against  commerce  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  severity.  Deal* 
ers  in  prohibited  goods  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  condemned 
to  hard  labonr  for  ten  years:  the  prohibited  goods  were  burnt,  and  the 
(Hies  of  merchandise  thus  destroyed  in  the  public  squares,  were  re- 
corded in  the  French  journals  as  so  many  triumphs  over  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  The  impolicy  of  these  violent  measures  was  so  glaring, 
that  it  drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  Fouch^,  who  was  in  conse* 
quence  sent  into  exile  as  governor  of  Rome,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Savary  in  the  ministry  of  police.  New  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  French  government  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press}  and  it 
was  decreed  that  there  should  be  only  one  newspaper  published  in 
each,  of  the  departments,  excepting  that  of  the  Seinef  and  that  all  those 
provincial  newspapers  should  be  severally  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  prefects.  In  Paris,  a  reguladon  was  established,  which  enabled 
the  minister  of  police  to  extend  his  inquisition  into  private  families. 
All  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged,  or  desirous  to  be  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service,  were  registered,  and  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  em- 
ploy them,  without  requiring  a  certificate  of  the  registry,  which  was 
to  be  renewed  on  every  change  of  situation.  Servants  in  fiunilies  were 
thus  liable  to  be  converted  into  spies  of  the  government. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  forgoing  new  chains  for  the  French  peo- 
ple, an  event  occurred  which  seemed  to  favour  his  projects  of  foreign 
domination.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  tbe 
elected  heir  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  tell  from  his  horse  while  re- 
viewing some  hussar  regiments  near  Helsinborg,  and  died  imme- 
diately. The  populace  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  and  fixed  their 
suspicions  on  count  Axel  F^rsen,  whom  they  murdered  on  the  20th  of 
June,  while  he  was  attending  the  funeral.  A  diet  was  assembled  at 
Orebro,  for  the  election  of  another  successor  to  the  throne.  One  party 
in  the  state  wished  to  restore  the  son  of  Gustavus.  The  friends  of 
Russia  proposed  the  prince  of  Oldenburg,  brother-in<4aw  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander.  The  other  candidates  were,  the  king  of  Denmark* 
and  the  French  marshal  Bemadotte,  who  offered  to  the  state  a  loan  of 
three,  millions  of  francs,  at  four  per  cent.,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
to  national  purposes.  The  old  king  recommended  him,  and  he  W2s 
elected.  In  entering  upon  his  new  functions,  he  found  that  all  parties 
in  Sweden  were  desirous  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land, upon  which  France  peremptorily  insisted.  Bemadotte  found  it 
impolitic  to  resist  their  wishes,  and  he  carried  this  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition so  far  as  to  vex  and  mortify  his  late  master.  In  a  conference 
with  Lagerbjelke,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  declared 
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that  the  election  of  Bernadotte  had  alone  restrained  his  resentment 
against  the  court  of  Stockhobn,  for  the  last  three  months.  ^  I  knew/* 
h^  added,  "  how  to  provide  against  the  hatred  of  Gnstavus;  he  was 
my  declared  enemy;  while  the  present  government  has  only  sought 
my  friendship  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Finland,  an  event  which 
will  never  take  place.  It  has  moreover  continued  to  trade  with  Great 
Britain  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  made  with  France,  and  permit- 
ted colonial  produce  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  being  after- 
wards re-exported  to  the  contfapTit.  -  In  consequence  of  all  this,  my 
minister  at  Stockholm  has  orders  to  demand  that  war  be  declared 
against  England,  that  English  manufactures  be  burnt,  and  that  colo- 
nial produce  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent* ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal  he  must  quit  Stockholm  immediately.  It  is  I  who  order  it: 
such  is  my  pleasure.'*  On  being  told  that  some  of  these  measures 
could  not  be  taken  without  convoking  the  states  of  the  realm,  he  re- 
plied, "let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  silly  laws  of  Sweden;"  and 
whenever  the  minister  attempted  to  make  any  further  reply,  he  was 
abrupUy  bidden  to  hold  his  tongue.  These  haughty  demands  being 
supported  by  Russia  and  Denmark,  the  court  of  Stockholm  reluctantly 
consented  to  order  the  sequestration  of  English  property,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  England;  but  those  measures  effected  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Their  interests  were 
mutual:  Sweden  required  support  against  her  powerful  neighbour; 
and  England  felt  the  importance  of  muntaining  so  strong  a  barrier  in 
the  north. 

Another  sanguinary  campaign  was  fought  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks,  in  which,  after  sustaining  some  reverses,  the  former  be- 
came masters  of  all  the  strong  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
from  its  month,  to  one  hundred  leagues  upward.  The  Servians,  under 
Czemi  George,  also  gained  several  victories.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  opened,  but  Russia  demanded  larger  cessions  than  the  Porte  was 
disposed  to  grant,  and  during  the  discussions  both  parties  renewed 
their  exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

In  Spain  the  invaders  having  received  strong  reinforcements,  pur- 
sued their  operations  on  an  extended  scale.  The  main  army,  com- 
manded by  Soult,  under  whose  orders  were  placed  generals  Victor, 
Mortier,  and  Sebastiani^  forced  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  on 
the  20th  of  January;  and  the  head-quarters  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  were 
established  on  the  following  day  at  Baylen.  Sebastian!,  with  his  divi- 
sion, over-ran  Grenada,  and  took  possession  of  Malaga.  Victor 
occupied  Seville  on  tiie  10th  of  February,  the  supreme  junta  assem- 
bled there  having  previously  retired  to  the  isle  of  Leon,  near  Cadiz. 
This  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence  had  been  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  through  their  vacillation  or  treachery,  and  it  was 
saved  by  a  rapid  march  of  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  at  the  head  of 
8000  men,  from  Estremadura.  Arriving  at  Cadiz  on  the  3d,  he  found 
that  the  junta  had  been  deposed,  and  the  supreme  authority  vested  in 
a  regency  until  the  mating  of  the  cortes.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  a  local  junta.  Vigorous  preparations  were  now 
made  for  defence:  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enrolled; 
reinforcements  of  British  troops  were  received  from  Lisbon  and  Gib- 
raltar; and  the  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty  sail  of  the  linc^  was 
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moored  in  the  harbour  under  the  direction  of  the  British  admiral  Pur* 
Tis,  vho  brought  m  his  own  squadron.  When  the  French  appeared 
before  Cadiz,  Victor  sent  a  summons  to  the  junta,  informing  them 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  their  submisnon  to  king  Joseph.  An 
answer  was  returned,  declaring,  that  they  acknowledged  no  one  as 
king  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand  VII.  Soult  sent  a  similar  summons  to 
the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  insinuating  that  the  design  of  the  English 
was  to  seize  Cadiz  for  themselyes.  The  duke  treated  this  insidious 
slander  with  the  contempt  whirh  it  deserved;  informed  the  French 
general  that  the  Spaniards  had  gratefully  accepted  the  friendship  of 
the  English,  and  that  Cadiz  had  nothing  to  fear  from  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  The  French  occupied  the  shores  of  the  bay,  fortified 
their  own  position,  and  endeavoured  to  annoy  the  shipping  and  the 
town;  but  they  did  not  venture  a  regular  attack  upon  the  isle  of  Leon. 
Fort  Matagorda,  fronting  the  isthmus  connecting  that  isle  with  Cadiz, 
was  bravely  defended  for  two  months  by  a  body  of  British  soldiers 
and  sailors;  and  when  the  enemy  obtained  possession  of  it,  their  heavy 
artillery  planted  there  was  far  from  producing  the  effect  that  was  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  month  of  April  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  Ferdinand 
from  his  imprisonment  in  France.  The  agent  employed  was  a  young 
Irishman,  named  Kelly,  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Spanish 
affairs  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  traveller  for  a  mercantile  house 
in  London,  which  had  an  establishment  at  Madrid.  Having  made  a 
plausible  statement  of  his  qualifications  for  accomplishing  the  enter- 
prise, he  was  furnished  with  funds,  which,  on  his  arrival  in  France, 
he  expended  on  a  splendid  equipage,  and  made  a  figure  at  Paris  under 
the  title  of  Charles  Leopold  baron  de  KoUi.  The  police  suffered  him 
to  proceed  to  the  castle  of  Valency,  where  his  papers  were  seized,  and 
published  by  order  of  Bonaparte. 

In  Catalonia,  the  French  under  Augereau  waged  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  patriots.  O'Donnell,  who  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  was  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Vich  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Tarra- 
gona. The  castle  of  Hostalrich,  seven  leagues  from  Gerona,  on  the 
way  to  Barcelona,  was  besieged  by  a  division  under  MazzucheUi;  after 
a  brave  resistance  during  four  months,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
fought  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  by  night,  and  joined  their 
friends  who  were  rallying  under  O'Donnell.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza  were  reduced  in  June$  but  Tortosa,  which 
was  besieged  immediately  afterwards,  did  not  surrender  until  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year.  Valencia,  for  the  surprise  of 
which  apian  was  concerted  between  Suchet  and  some  traitors  within 
the  city,  was  defended  by  a  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  don 
Jos^  Caro,  who  routed  a  French  division  that  had  tak«i  possession  of 
the  suburb  of  Murviedro,  and  compelled  them  to  decamp,  leaving* 
most  of  their  plunder  behind  them.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Catalans  had  to  deplore  the  absence  of  their  brave  leader  O'Don- 
nell, who  being  severely  wounded,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Majorca* 

In  the  south  of  Spain,  the  French  were  incessantly  harassed  by  & 
desultory  warfare,  which  the  patriots  maintained  in  concert  with  their 
allies*     A  force  of  six  thousand  meUf  stationed  at  Ronda,  was  sur^ 
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prised  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  from  Algeciras,  under 
general  Lacy,  and  fled  in  disorder^  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  were  distributed  among  the  mdimtaineers  of 
Alpujarras,  The  spirit  of  resistance  having  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Murcia,  Sebastiani  was  ordered  to  march  into  that  province: 
he  encountered  a  Spanish  force  of  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  who, 
after  a  number  of  petty  actions,  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Alicante, 
from  whence  they  detached  four  thousand  to  Carthagena.  In  August 
a  French  force,  posted  at  Moguer,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  was 
expelled  by  a  body  of  Spaniards  and  English,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  a  hostile  reinforcement,  returned  to  Cadiz.  Another  expedition, 
undertaken  against  Malaga  in  October,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  lord 
Blaney,  who  commanded  the  troops,  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
enterprises  distracted  the  attention  of  the  French  generals,  and 
obliged  them  to  weaken  their  force  by  sending  detachments  to  the 
various  points  that  were  menaced  with  attack  by  sea,  or  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  Meantime  the 
British  commander,  who  after  the  victory  of  Talavera,  had  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount  Wellington,  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Portugal,  against  the  most  formidable  invasion  with 
which  that  country  had  ever  been  threatened.  The  army  collected 
for  its  subjugation,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men,  was  entrusted 
to  Massena*  He  arrived  to  take  the  command  on  the  23d  of  June, 
when  Ney  and  Junot  were  besiegpmg  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  After  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  proposed  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  being  verbally  agreed  to,  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Massena  treated  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the 
civil  officers  of  the  government  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched  them 
to  Salamanca,  in  company  with  the  governor,  who  alone  was  permitted 
to  retain  his  horse.  Almeida  was  next  besieged ^  and  the  same  causes 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  lord  Wellington  to  relieve  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  trust  this  fortress  also  to 
its  own  means  of  defence.  The  works  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men,  was  commanded  by 
brigadier  Cox,  an  English  officer  in  the  Portuguese  service.  Massena 
opened  his  trenches  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  August  While  a 
false  attack  was  made  on  the  north  of  the  town,  two  thousand  men 
dug  the  first  parallel  to  a  depth  of  three  feet$  and  on  the  2€th,  at  five 
in  the  morning,  eleven  batteries,  mounted  with  sixty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  opened  their  fire.  The  expectation  of  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence  was  disappointed  by  a  dreadful  accident;  for,  on  the  following 
night  the  large  powder  magazine  in  the  citadel,  with  two  smaller  ones 
contiguous  to  it,  blew  up.  In  this  tremendous  explosion,  more  than 
half  the  artillerymen^  a  great  number  of  the  garrison,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished:  a  great  number  of  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
and  with  the  exception  of  thirty-nine  barrels  of  powder  in  the  labo- 
ratory and  some  cartridges  for  immediate  use^  the  whole  of  the  am- 
munition was  destroyed.  Massena  was  now  enabled  to  dictate  terms 
of  capitulation;  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  militia,  for  whom  it  was  stipulated,  that  after  having 
deposited  their  arms  they  should  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  serve 
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durmg  the  war.    TvelTe  humdred  of  them  irere  afterwards  pressed 
into  ^  French  service  as  pioiiieers. 

During  these  afegesy  thi^  sdtiad  armf  was  p^osted  in  the  provtace  of 
Beira,  between  Viseu  and  Giiarda*  After  the  fail  of  Almeida,  lord 
Wellington  concentrated  his  forces,  and  penetrating  the  designs  of 
his  antagonist,  commenced  a  deliberate  retreat  on  Coimbra.  In 
this  retrograde  moyement  the  4K>ldiers  suffered  no  privations,  and 
underwent  no  unnecessary  fati^ei  the  inhabitants  retired  under  their 
protection,  and  assisted  them  in  breaking  up  bridges,  destroying 
mills,  and  laying  waste  the  country.  Massena  advanced  through  a 
wilderness;  he  complained  that  women,  children,  and  old  men  all  fled 
before  him,  and  that  not  even  a  guide  was  to  be  procured.  In  die 
town  of  Celorico  he  found  only  two  inhabitants,  and  nothing  but  bare 
walls*  His  aim  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Coimbra  and  its 
fertile  district,  for  the  refreshment  of  his  exhausted  army,  and  with 
this  view  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Mondego;  but  lord  Wellington 
still  interposed,  and  on  the  96th  of  September  posted  the  British  and 
Portuguese  army  on  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  de  Buaaco.  Massena,  by 
turning  the  left  of  the  position,  might  have  reached  Coimbra  by  a 
circuitous  route,  but  he  determined  to  give  battle.  At  six  in  die 
morning  of  the  37th  he  ordered  two  attacks  to  be  nuide,  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierra. 
One  division  of  French  infantry  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
was  driven  back  with  the  bayonet;  another  division  farther  on  the 
right  was  repulsed  on  the  asc^it.  Of  three  divisions  which  made  the 
attack  on  the  left,  only  one  advanced  toward  the  summit,  when  it  was 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  down  with  immense  loss.  In 
this  action  the  Portuguese  troops  behaved  so  gallantly,  as  to  extort 
the  admiration  of  the  hostile  general  Junot,  who  said,  that  IcMd  Wel- 
lington had  adopted  the  stratagem  of  disguising  Englishmen  in 
Portuguese  uniforms.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  acdon  was  197 
killed,  1005  wounded,  and  57  prisoners:  the  French  left  2000  dead  on 
the  field,  and  lost  387  prisoners,  among  whom  were  general  Simon, 
3  colonels,  and  33  ofBcers.  They  made  no  attempt  to  renew  the  attack, 
but  took  the  eircuitous  route  toward  Coimbra.  Lord  Wellington  with- 
drew from  Pusaco,  and  moved  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego,  with  the 
whole  army  excepdng  the  advanced  guard,  which  remained  in  Coim- 
bra, to  give  time  for. the  inhabitants  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
effects.  After  their  departure  the  few  provisions  that  remained  were 
throMm  into  the  river,  and  all  eke  was  destroyed  that  could  be  of  use 
to  the  invaders.  Lord  Wellington  continued  hb  retreat,  and  fell 
back  upon  Leiria,  while  general  Hill,  with  his  corps,  retired  by  way 
of  Espinhal  upon  Thomar.  The  army  halted  on  the  4th  of  October. 
Massena,  leaving  his  hospital  at  Coimbra,  advanced  in  pursuit  through 
a  country  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants:  his  hungry  troops  werr 
encouraged  with  the  Jiope  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  and  of 
plundering  Lisbon^  but  to  their  astonishment  and  mortificadon,  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  halt  before  Torres  Vedras,  ab<Mit  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  where  their  adversaries  took  up  a  position, 
naturally  strong,  and  by  art  rendered  impregnable.  The  lines  ex- 
tended from  the  sea  on  one  side  to  the  Tagus  on  the  other?  and  whilr 
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the  British  and  Portuguese  entered  them,  Romana,  according  to  a 
preconcerted  arrangement,  brought  his  army  from  Estremadura  to 
co-operate  in  their  defence*  Before  these  Imes  Massena  was  now 
obliged  to  post  himself,  and  the  first  intelligence  which  he  received 
was,  that  colonel  Trant,  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  ittiKtia,  had 
taken  prisoners  the  5000  French  whom  he  left  at  Coimbra,  and  was 
advancing  to  Ourem  in  his  rear;  the  g^arrison  of  Penlche,  and  the 
Portuguese  general  Bacellar,  from  Obidos,  annoyed  his  right  flank; 
Abrantes  was  garrisoned  behind  him,  and  Silveira  cut  off  his  commu- 
nication with  Castile.  After  remaining  a  month  witii  his  right  at 
Sobral,  and  his  left  upon  the  Tagus  in  trotft  of  the  Britidi  lines,  he 
was  constrained,  on  the  i4th  of  November,  to  seek  better  quarters  for 
the  munter,  by  falling  back  upon  Santarem.  The  division  under 
general  Hill  was  then  sent  across  the  Tagus  to  watch  his  movements, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  took  up  a  position  on  die  river  Mayor,  lord 
Wellington's  head-quarters  beii^  at  Cartaxo*  Massena  fortified 
himself  in  his  new  station,  while  awahing  his  promised  reinforce- 
ments. Gardanne  at  one  time  had  nearly  efected  a  junction  with  him 
on  the  left  of  the  Zesere,  but  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
frontier,  and  late  in  December  united  himselr  with  Drouet,  who 
having  now  augmented  his  force  to  about  15,000  men,  entered  Portu- 
gal by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  fixing  his  heal-quarters  at 
Leiria,  formed  a  line  with  Massena,  extending  from  the  sea  to  Pun- 
hete  on  the  Tagus.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  opposing  armies  until 
the  close  of  the  year. 

While  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  plundered  and  insulted  by  Its  in- 
vaders, the  people  persevered  in  asserting  their  ancient  rights^  and 
the  election  of  constitutional  representatives  was  carried  on  even  in 
districts  occupied  by  the  French.  On  the  24th  of  September,  the 
general  and  extraordinary  cortes,  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  was 
declared  to  reside,  commenced  their  prodeedings  at  Cadiz.  They 
renewed  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Bourbon,  as  their 
true  and  lawful  king^  and  declared  null  and  void-  the  cession  of  the 
crown  which  he  had  made  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  only  because  of 
the  violence  which  accompanied  that  iniqititous  transaction,  but  prin- 
cipally because  the  consent  of  the  nation  was  wanting.  '  They  declared 
also,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  should  delegate  the  executive 
power  in  the  absence  of  their  king  Ferdinand  VII.  were  responsible 
to  the  nation  during  the  time  of  their  administration,  according  to 
the  laws.  They  authorized  the  members  of  the  council  of  regency 
to  continue  to  exercise  the  executive  power  under  the  same  tide;  until 
the  cortes  should  appoint  a  government,  which  they  might  deem  more 
convenient.  On  the  38th  of  October  a  new  regency  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  general  Blake,  then  comteanding  &e  army  of  the  centre, 
don  Pedro  Agar,  a  naval  captain,  and  don  Gabriel  Ciscso*,  governed* 
of  Carthagena;.  Among  the  measured  which  evinced  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  cortes  was  a  decree  ibr  securing  the  liberty  of  the  presa^  and 
freedom  of  discttssicm-  on  all  subjects  except  religion.  An  ordinance 
was  also  enacted,  by  iHiich  no  member,  during  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  and  for  a  year  afterwards,,  was  i)ermitted  to  solicit  or  accept 
for  himself  or  any  other  person,  any  pension,  reward,  hononr,  or  die* 
tinction  from  the  executive  power. 
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Duriiig  this  yeftr^  the  French  made  great  but  unavailmg  efforts  to 
dettrov  the  guerrillas,  which,  in  proportion  as  the  regular  troops 
were  dispersed,  grew  daily  more  formidable  in  every  part  of  Spain. 
The  Services  which  these  patriotic  bands  performed  in  cutting  olT 
escorts  or  convoys,  recovering  plunder,  and  inte)*cepting  despatches^ 
were  too  multifai*ious  to  be  here  detailed,  and  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  their  principal  leaders,  and  the  districts  in  which  they 
signalized  themselves.  Don  Ventura  Ximenes  extended  his  incur* 
sions  from  Badajoz  to  Toledo;  don  Julian  Sanchez  harassed  the  French 
in  Old  Castile;  Longa  distinguished  himself  in  Arragon,  and  Mina 
in  Navarre.  Another  chieftain,  emerging  from  the  mountains  of 
Guadalaxara,  performed  the  most  daring  exploits  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madrid,  and  more  than  once  endangered  the  peasonal 
safety  of  the  intrusive  king.  This  chieftain  was  don  Juan  Martin, 
who,  after  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  whole  family  by  the  French, 
vowed  never  to  cease  from  seeking  vengeance  while  a  single  French- 
man remained  alive  in  Spain.  In  token  of  this  vow,  he  smeared 
himself  with  pitch  {pez)  and  soon  became  the  redoubted  champion  of 
his  oppressed  countrymen  under  the  familiar  name  of  the  Empednodo. 
In  the  course  of  his  enterprising  career,  it  was  calculated  that  he  oc- 
casioned a  greater  numerical  loss  to  the  enemy  than  they  sustained  in 
any  one  of  their  grei^  battles  in  the  peninsula.  They  denounced  him 
as  a  brigand  and  an  outlaw;  but  he  soon  compelled  them  to  practise 
towards  him  the  established  rules  of  war.  In  the  mountains  of  Gua- 
darama  he  found  eight  of  his  men  nailed  to  trees;  he  nailed  eight 
Frenchmen  to  the  same  U'ees;  and  after  this  severe  retaliation,  Bes- 
sieres  found  it  necessary  to  propose  that  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  custom  of  civilized  nations.  En- 
couraged by  the  Empecinado's  example,  other  partizans  arose  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  and  acting  either  separately  or  in  con- 
cert, waged  by  day  and  night  a  most  destructive  war  a^;ainst  the 
French. 

The  American  colonies  of  Spain  were  agitated  by  two  parties;  the 
loyalists,  who  adhered  to  the  regency  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand; 
and  the  independents,  who  sought  to  establish  a  government  on  the 
plan  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  party  gained  ground  as  the 
affairs  of  the  mother  country  became  desperate,  and  in  Caracas  espe- 
cially, their  influence j)revailed.  On  the  1 9th  of  April  that  province, 
together  with  Cumana,  Varinas,  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and 
Truxillo,  formed  a  union  under  the  name  of  the  American  confede* 
ration  of  Venezuela.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
British  government  on  this  proceeding,  the  junta  of  Caracas  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Curasao,  who  applied  for  in- 
structions to  ministers.  A  public  declaration  of  their  intended  course 
of  policy  was  made  by  lord  Liverpool  in  a  letter  dated  the  29th  of 
June,  stating  in  substance,  that  his  majesty  must  discourage  every 
step  tending  to  separate  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America  from  the 
mother-country;  but  that  if  Spain  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  yoke  of  the  common  enemy,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  those  provinces  in  rendering  them  independent  of 
French  Spain.- 

The  state  of  affairs  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State* 
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was  still  unpromising.  The  American  minister  in  London  demanded 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson,  which  was  accordingly  orderfed^but  without 
any  mark  of  censure  on  his  conduct.  In  August,  Boftapartcjn^ailing 
himself  of  the  conditional  repeal  of  the  non-intercourse  it\  nrj"-cpn- 
gress,  declared  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked, 
should  cease  to  operate  on  the  1st  of  November  ensuing,  it  being  ^ 
understood  that  in  consequence  of  such  declaration  the  English  should 
revoke  their  orders  of  council,  or  that  the  United  States  shouldf  cause 
their  rights  to  be  respected.  The  president  Madison  thought  proper 
to  accept  the  promised  revocation,  as  if  there  had  been  no  impossible 
condition  annexed  to  it,  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  issued  a  ptoela- 
mation  declaring  that  all  restrictions  imposed  by  previous  acts,  shoind 
be  discontinued  in  relation  to  France  and  her  dependencies.  A  circular 
notice  was  at  the  same  time  issued  to  the  different  ports,  ordering 
that  if  Great  Britun  did  not  in  like  manner  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  violating  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  the  2d 
of  February,  from  that  day  th(^  interdict  should  be  enforced  against 
her.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  prospect  of  reconcihatiofa 
between  the  two  powers  was  as  remote  as  ever. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


BeaUi  of  the  princess  AmelU.— Illness  of  the  king.— The  ptinoe  of  Wales  appointed 
regent — AfFiun  of  Ireland. — ^Budget. — ^Relief  of  commercial  distresses. — ^Inquiiy 
into  the  state  of  the  cotrency. — Bin  for  preventing  the  depreciation  of  bank-notes. 
— Regulations  respecting  the  army. — The  dnke  of  York  restored  to  office. — ^Fail- 
UV9  of  Und  Sidmouth's  bill  for  altering  the  Toleration  Act — ^Hostile  poticy  of  the 
Ui^iUd  States. — ^Insurrection  at  Martinique. — Conquest  of  Java.— Measures  of 
Bonaparte  against  English  commerce. — ^He  menaces  Russia*— Hia  son  nominated 
king  of  Rome.— Change  in  the  policy  of  the  northern  powers. — ^Penmsular  cam- 
pot^.— Massena  retreats  from  Portugal,  pursued  by  lord  Wellin{^on. — ^Almeida 
taken.— Battle  of  Albuera. — Expedition  from  Cadiz.— Battle  of  Barrosa.— Fall  of 

"Tarragona,  and  horrible  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  French. — Surrender  of 
stake's  armv  at  Valencia.— Lord  Wellington's  measures  for  the  relief  of  Galicia. — 

^.General  Hill  surprises  the  French  at  Arroyo  Molinos.— Drives  them  from  Merida. 
— <aallant  defence  of  Tarifk. — AfTurs  of  the  Spanish  colonies.-»£arthquake  at 
Caracas.— Siege  of  Montevideo. 

At  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  a  recurrence  of  that  calamity  which, 
in  1788,  occasioned  a  suspension  of  the  royal  functions.  The  king, 
absorbed  in  grief  for  the  painful  and  protracted  illness  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  the  princess  Amelia,  sought,  by  daily  visits  to  her  chamber, 
some  relief  for  his  paternal  solicitude.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
when  he  was  led  to  the  side  of  her  couch,  she  silently  placed  a  ring  on 
his  finger,  enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  inscribed  with  her  name, 
and  with  the  words  **  Romember  me!"  This  mute  and  affecting 
farewell  went  to  the  heart,  but  it  disturbed  the  seat  of  memory;  and 
when  the  sufferings  of  the  princess  terminated  on  the  2d  of  November, 
a  more  awful  wo  was  superadded  to  the  sorrow  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  nation. 

Parliament  had  been  formally  prorogued  until  thie  1st  of  November: 
biit  no  intimation  had  been  given  that  it  should  then  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  By  an  order  of  council  the  chancellor  had  been 
directed  and  authorized  to  issue  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal, 
for  a  further  prorogation  until  the  29th5  but  as  the  king  was  not  in  a 
state  to  sign  the  commission,  both  houses  met  at  the  time  appointed, 
without  having  been  summoned  for  the  despatch  of  business;  and 
having  no  precedent  to  guide  them,  were  left  to  shape  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding for  themselves.  As  the  reports  of  the  physicians  afforded 
hopes  of  his  majesty's  speedy  recovery,  successive  adjournments  took 
place,  until  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency.  On  the  20th 
of  December  three  resolutions,  framed  on  the  precedents  of  1788-9, 
were  proposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  as  preparatory  to  tlie  introduction  of 
a  bill  for  supplying  the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority.  By  this  bill,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was  notified  by 
commission,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed 
regent,  and  empowered  to  exercise  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  the 
royal  authority  belonging  to  the  crown.  He  was  to  be  deemed  a 
person  holding  an  oAce  in  trust,  and  was  to  conform  to  the  statutes 
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relating  to  persons  in  that  capacity.  He  was  for  a  specified  time  re- 
strained from  granting  peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-apparent,  or 
appointing  to  titles  in  abeyance;  likewise  from  granting  office  in 
reversion,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  daring  pleasure,  excepting  those 
allowed  by  law  to  be  granted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  as 
well  as  pensions  to  the  chancellor,  judges,  8cc.  These  restrictions 
were  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  provided  parliament 
should  have  been  sitting  six  weeks,  and  should  be  then  assen^led. 
The  care  of  his  majesty's  persbn  and  the  direction  of  his  household 
were  vested  in  the  queen,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of 
which  the  members  appointed  were,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  earl  of  .Winchelsea,  the  earl  of 
Ayiesford,  lord  Eldon,  lord  EUenborough,  and  sir  William  Grant 
If  his  majesty  should  be  restored  to  health  the  queen  and  her  council 
were  to  notify  that  event  by  an  instrument  transmitted  to  the  privy 
council,  who  were  to  assemble  and  make  entry  of  it;  after  which  the 
king  by  his  sign  manual  might  i*equire  them  to  assemble,  and  'at  his 
pleasure  direct  proclamation  to  issue,  when  the  powers  of  the  act 
were  to  cease.  T||e  prince  of  Wales  was  installed  as  regent  ott  the 
6th  of  February,  and  on  the  12th,  the  session  of  parliament  was  regu- 
larly opened  by  commission.  His  royal  highness,  whose  filial  duty 
and  affection  caused  him  to  avoid  any  act-  which  might  in  the  smallest 
degree  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  royal 
father's  recovery,  forbore  to  remove  from  their  stations  those  whom 
he  found  in  them  as  his  majesty's  of&cial  servants,  and  of  course  no 
change  was  made  in  administration. 

The  attention  of  parlisonent  was  speedily  called  to  a  measure  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  in  Ireland  concerning  the  catholics,  who  had 
proposed  to  establish  a  committee^  in  Dubtin,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  countv,  for  the  management  of  their  affairs.  This  convo- 
cation being  dSBmed  unlawful,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  sheriffs  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  counties,  requiring  them  to  arrest  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  election  of  such  delegates.  In  both  houses  this  letter  excited 
considerable  discussion;  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
having  returned  from  Ireland,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
affair.  He  stated  that  the  catholic  committee  of  1809  had  confined 
their  deliberations  to  the  business  of  petitioning;  whereas  the  dele- 
gates of  18 10  were  empowered  to  manage  not  only  the  petition  but  the 
catholic  affairs;  and  that  a  committee  of  grievances,  which  met 
weekly,  imitated  all  the  forms  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  added 
that,  the  lord  lieutenant  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  great  law- 
ofHcers,  the  attorney-general  had  drawn  up  the  circular  letter  which 
was  issued;  and  that  the  Irish  government  could  not  wait  for  instruc- 
tions from  home,  because,  in  that  case,  this  self-coQstituted  parliament 
would  have  held  one  meeting,  which  might  have  produced  a  danger- 
ous effect 

The  catholic  petitions,  presented  during  this  session  by  Mr.  Grattan 
and  lord  Donoughmore,  were  rejected.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
defeat,  the  Irish  catholics  persevered  in  the  proceetlings  which  had 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  government.  On  the  9th  of  July  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Dublin  for  the  appointment  of  dele|;alcs  to  the 
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pencraf  committee  of  catholics,  when  five  persons  were  apprehended 
lor  a  breach  of  the  convention  act,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Sheridan,  was 
tried  and  acquitted.  A  new  conunittee  of  delegates  jnet  on  the  19th 
of  October,  at  a.theatre,  and  having  placed  lord  Fingal  in  the  chair, 
despatched  their  business  before  the  magistrates  arrived  to  disperse 
them.  On  the  26lh  the  aggregate  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  re- 
vived to  present  a  humble  address  to  the  prince  regent  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  on  his  authority  should  cease. 

'  The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  56,021,869/.  of  which 
the  proportion  for  Ireland  was  6,569,000/.  Twelve  millions  of 
exchequer  bills  were  funded,  which,  with  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and 
a  <lial^' created  a  charge  of  7,500,000/.  No  new  taxes,  however,  were 
imposed;  the  deficiency,  in  the  amount  of  custom's,  was  balanced  by 
an  iAcrease  in  that  of  the  excise;  the  post-ofiicc  revenue  and  stamp 
duties  had  improved  considerably,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  consolidat- 
ed fund  afforded  a  surfilus  of  five  millions.  The  prosperous  state  of 
the  English  finances  encouraged  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
propose  a  measure  for  relieving  those  of  Ireland.  Of  the  sum  requir- 
ed ibr  that  country  four  millions  and  a  half  had«,been  ^borrowed  in 
England,  the  expcfiscs  of  which  might  be  charged  on  the  consolidated 
fund  as  a  loan  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  public  creditor 
a  j/ermancnt  security.     This  measure  encountered  no  opposition. 

Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  commercial  credit.     They  reported  that  great  em- 
barrassment and  distress  were  felt  among  the  manufacturers  in  the 
cotton  trade,  principally  arising  out  of  excessive  speculations  to  South 
Atnei'Icft.     The  exporters,  failing  in  their  Adventure,  could  not  pay 
the  manufacturers  when  thpir  bills  fell  due;  many  of  them  became 
bankrupts,  and  in  their  estates  the  property  of  the  manufacturers  lay 
dormant*    In  the  course  of  twelve  or  fiftfecn  months  a  considerable 
part  of  their  capitals  might  return,  but  they  were  exposed  to  severe 
distress,  and  many  of  them  to  imminent  ruin  during  the  interval.    In 
the  woollen-trade  these  commercial  difficulties  were  not  so  ievcrely 
felt,  but  they  pressed  heavily  upon  the  imports  of  produce  from  the 
foreign  West  India  islands  and  South  America;  for  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the. returns  for  manufactures  exported  thither  consisted  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  which  were  not  entitled  to  sate  in  the  home  market, 
and  of  which  there  were  no  immediate  means  of  raising  the  value. 
The  existing  embarrassments* in  these  and  other  branches  of  com- 
merce were  aggravated  by  the  iKtent  to  which  the  system  of  ware- 
housing had  been  carried.     Great  Britain  was  now  become  a  free  port 
where  foreign  goods- might  be  deposited  and  re-exported  without 
payment  of  importation  duties.     Of  this  advantage  the  merchants  of 
other  countries,  whether  neutrals,  enemies,  or  allies,  eagerly  availed 
themselves.     Meaiitime  the  ships  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
introduced  into  the  continent  that  large  proportion  of  colonial  pro- 
duce of  which  they  used  to  be  the  carriers.  -  To  relieve  this  temporary 
pressure  they  recommended  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions,  for  the  repayment  of  which  a  greater  interval  shoald 
be  allowed  than  had  been  granted  on  a  similar  occasion  in  1793:  the 
sum  to  be  reimbursed,  in  three  quarterly  instalments,  of  which  tho 
first  should  not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  January.    A   bill  for 
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this  purpose,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  passedf  but  it  was  of 
little  avail  agsdnst  the  extettBiTe  distresses  which  it  was  fnuned  %o 
remedy. 

The  state  of  the  currency  formed  another  subject  of  intercaling 
debate*  The  committee  appointed  in  the  preceding  session,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  made  their  report,  in  which  they  stated,  thai 
there  was  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation,  of  whicli  the  most  un* 
equivocal  symptom  was  the  very  high  jfticc  of  bullion,  and  next  to  that 
the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchange;  that  the  caiMe  of  this  excess 
was  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  cvish  payments,  th^e  being  no 
adequate  provision  against  such  an  excess,  except  in  the  convertibility  ^ 
of  paper  into  specie;  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  ori- 
ginated in  the  same  cause,  and  was  farther  increased  by  the  anti- 
commercial  decrees  of  the  enemy.  They  added^  that  they  could  see 
no  sufEcient  remedy,  except  the  repeal  of  the  suspension  act,  which, 
they  thought,  could  not  be  effected  at  an  earlier^p^itod  than  two  yearS| 
but  they  recommended  that  parliament  should  make  timely  provision 
for  that  purpose.  On  this  report,  Mr.  Homer  foundod  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  «rere  all  rejected  j  and  on  the  13tb  of -May,  the 
house  of  commons  agreed- to  a  counter-scries  prop6sed  by  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  declaring  that  bank  notes  were  not  depreciated;  that  the 
political  and  commercial  gelations  of  the  country  with  foreign  powers 
wei^  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of  foi<eign  ckchange 
and  the  high  price  of  bullion;  that  it  wasiilghly  important  that  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  should  be  removed  whenever*  it  was 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  but  that  to  fix  a  definite  period 
earlier  than  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  ]seace|  which  was 
already  fixed,  would  be  highly  Inexpedient  and  dangerous* 

It  very  soon  became  necessary  to  adopt  measw^es  for  preventing  an 
actual  depreciation  of  bank  notes.  The  purchase  of  guineas  .at  prices 
above  the  current  value,  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  rapidly 
to  withdraw  them  from  circulation.  The  general  alarm  which  this 
traffic  produced  in  the  country  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  some 
landed  proprietors.  lAir&  King,  in  particular,  g^ve  notice  to  his 
tenants  that  he  would  no  longer  receive  bank  notes  at  par,  and  that 
his  rents  must  thenceforth  be  paid  either  in  guineas,  or  m  an  equiva- 
lent weight  of  Portuguese  gold  coin,  or  in  bank  notes  amounting  to  a  . 
sum  sufficient  to  purchase  such  an  equivalent  weight.  Apprehending 
great  mischief  from  the  tendency  of  this  example,  lord  Stanhope,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  brought  into  the  home  of  peers,  a  bill  for  preventing 
the  current  gold  poin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater  value  than  its 
current  value;  for  preventing  bank  of  England  notes  from  being  re- 
ceived for  any  smaller  sum  than  that  which  they  represented;  and  for 
staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress,  by  tender  of  such  notes.  This 
bill  was  censured  by  tlie  opposition  as  manifestly  iacding  to  the  com* 
pulsory  circulation  of  a  paper  currency;  but  it  was  approved  by 
ministers  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  was  passed;  its  duration  being 
limited  to  the  25th  of  March  ensuing.  In  reference  to  the  principle 
acted  upon  by  lord  King,  the  chancellor  supposed  the  case  of  a  tenant 
who  had  to  pay  him  a  yearly  rent  of  ninety  pounds,  and  who  had  8000/. 
in  the  public  funds.  His  lordship  demanded  th^  tenant's  rent  in  gold, 
but  the  bank  refused  to  pay  him  his  dividend  in  gold.     Might  not 
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this  individual  jus^^  say,  ^'  As  a  public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any 
other  payment  than  in  bank  notes;  but  here  is  a  legislator,  one  whose 
act  lias  authorized  this  refusal,  who  insists  upon  my  paying  him  his 
reht  in  gold,  which  I  cannot  procure;  and  because  I  cannot  procure 
it,  my  goods  muSt  be  ii«trained."  The  chancellor  then  adverted  to 
liis  oWh  peculiar  situation  with  respect  to  this  question:  he  had  the 
oiAciarcai^e  of  twetity-five  millions  of  the  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  yet  had  no  means  of  6nlbrcing  the  payment  of  any  part  of 
that  sum  exce^  in  bank  notes.  So  long  as  it  should  be  expedient  to 
continue  the  measure  of  179  7^  this  bill  must  become  a  part  of  it,otlier* 
wise  there  wcHild  be  no^equanty  in  the  situation  of  contracting  parties 
equally  entitled  to'  protection,  nor  would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  to 
those  who  had  equal  claims.    - 

Among  the  'parliatnentarf  reguladons  respecting  the  army,  may  be 
mentioned 'a  clause  added  to  the  mutiny  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,<  th^  jvidge  advocate,  by  which  a  discretionary  power 
was  given  toxonrts  martial,  of  sentencing  to  confinement  instead  of 
corporal  punishm^t.  A  bill  was  passed  for  effecting  an  interchange 
of  militiaii  betweed  Gres^  Britain  and  Ireland:  itS4)rincipal  provisions 
were,  that- not  more  than  one-third  of  either  militia  should  be  sent 
fnfm  one  country  to  the  other  at  one  time;  that  the  English  militia 
should  not  continue  in  Ireland  more  than  two  years,  nor  the  Irish  in 
England'  more  than  three;  that  they  should  not  afterwards  be  s&tit  but 
in  rotation,  and  that  in  no  eveiit  should  either  be  sent  to  the  other 
country,  btk^y  an  order  from  his  majesty. 

The  restoration  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief,  whicli  .took  place  on  the  !25th  of  Ma/,  excited  some  animadver- 
sions in  parliament  anlong  those  members  who  had  been  active  in  the 
late  investigation;  but  the  resolutiod  proposed  by  lord  Milton  on  this 
'subject  was  negatived  by  296  votes  against  47.  The  disrepute  into 
\^ which  some  of  the  instigators  of  the  charges  had  fallen  produced  a 
«»hmige  in  public  opinion,  which  was  favourable  to  the  duke,  and  his 
re-appointment  was  no  less  gratifying  to  the  army  than  satisfieictory  to 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  unpopular  measures  proposed  during  this  session 
was  a  bill  introduced  by  lord  Sidmouth  for  altering  the  toleration  act, 
by  exacting  from  candidates  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  minister 
more  numerous  and  explicit  testimonials  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
the  sapred  office  than  had  hitherto  been  required.  Dissenters  of  va- 
rious denominations  united  in  deprecating  the  measure,  and  their 
petitions  were  signed  by  such  numbers,  that  ministers  thought  proper 
to  relinquish  their  intention,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly  thrown  out. 
>  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  July. 

The  United  States  of  America  persevered  in  a  course  of  policy 
favourable  to  France  and  hostile  to  England.  Finding  tliat  the  orders 
of  council  were  not  repc^aled  on  the  2d  of  February,  they  recalled  theii 
minister  from  London^  and  closed  their  pprts  against  the  sliips  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  An  encounter,  which  took  place  between  an 
English  sloop  of  war,  the  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  captain  Bing- 
ham, and  the  American  frigate,  called  the  President,  under  commodore 
Rodgers,  had  nearly  proved  the  signal  of  open  war  between  the  twti 
nations;  but  their  respective  governments  disavowed  the  issue  of  .my 
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hostile  orders  to  the  commanders,  and  were  disposed  to  Cake  no  far- 
ther notice  of  the  affair.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Foatci:  muis  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, as  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  from  Great  B^ain; 
he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe  oa.  the  subjects  in 
dispute,  but  found  it  impossible  to  effect  an  adjustment  witl^itf  ex- 
ceeding his  instructions,  by  holding  forth  an  expectation  that  the 
orders  of  council  would  be  repealed*  On  the  meeting  of  cong^^s  in 
November,  a  message  from  the  president  Madison  announced  that  in 
consequence  of  the  hostile  inflexibility  of  the  British  cabinet,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  the  United  States  into  an  armour  and  an  attitude 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  correspondmg  with  the  national-  spirit 
and  expectations. 

In  the  West  Indies  some  alarm  wa3  excited  by  a  conspbacy  formed 
among  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour  in  Martiiiiq)ie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  the  town  of  St  Pierre,  z^d  massacreing  aU  its  white 
inhabitants.  It  was  discovered  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for 
the  enterprise;  some  of  the  principals  were  taken,  and  fifteen  of  the 
most  active  were  executed.  In  St«  Domingo,  Christpphe,  the  negro 
chief,  imitating  the  example  of  Bonaparte,  changed  the  cepublic  into 
a  monarchy,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Hayti.  A  short  timo  before 
his  coronation  he  created  a  nobility  consisting  of  princ6K,  dukes, 
counts,  ana  barons,  to  give  greater  splendour  to  the  ceremony.  •-  On 
the  day  appointed  he  proceeded  with  his  sables  consort  m,  great  state 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  having  iirst  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  he  deliver&d  it  to  the  archbishop  to  be  re- 
placed in  due  form«  He  created  a  black  legion  of  honour,  called  the 
order  of  St.  Henri,  and  altered  the  name  of  his  capital  from  Cape 
Fran9ois  to  Cape  Henri«  His  troops  at  this  time  amountod  to  about 
10,000  men,  all  negroes,  and  his  fleet  consisted  of  one  44-gun  frigate, 
nine  sloops  of  war,  eleven  brigs,  and  a  number  of  schooners.  He 
omitted  no  effort  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  English,  and  his 
first  toast  at  the  festival  of  his  coronation,  was,  that  his  brother  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  might  prosper  and  be  successful  against  Bona- 
parte, and  continue  the  barrier  between  that  tyrant  and  the  •kingdom 
of  HaytL 

In  the  East  Indies  a  formidable  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  lord 
Minto,  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  island  of  Java.  He  en- 
trusted the  command  of  the  troops  to  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and 
accompanied  them  in  person.  On  the  5th  of  August  a  lai^ng  waa 
effected  without  opposition  at  Jilinzing,  a  village  twelve  miles  east- 
ward from  the  city  of  Batavia.  The  principal  force  of  tl\e  Dutch, 
under  general  Jansens,  was  stationed  at  Comelis;  and  sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty's  first  intention  was  to  march  against  it,  keeping  the  city 
in  his  rear;  but  as  some  time  was  required  to  prepare  for  an  inland 
movement,  he  determined  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  road  to  Batavia, 
aware  that  it  was  strong  Plough,  if  well  defended,  to  be  nearly  imprac- 
ticable. The  enemy,  however,  used  no  other  m^ans  to  impede  his 
progress  than  that  of  destroying  the  bridge  over  the«Antijot.  The 
advance  of  the  army  crossing  that  river  in  boats  by  night,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  suburbs,  and  on  the  8(h  the  city  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  The  garrison  retreated  to  Weltvrcede,  and  subse- 
quently retired  to  a  fortified  position,  two  miles  distant  from  thcii 
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vrorkj  at  Gomelis.  Tbia  poBitioa  vras  carried  by  a  detachmeat  under 
coioiicl  Gillespie  at  thepoint  of  the  bayonet;  a  strong  column  advanced 
from  Cometia  to  recover  i%  but  was  r^ulsed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
British,  and  dnven  uuder  shelter  of  the  batteries*  The  most  arduous 
parbof  the  enterprise  vas  Qow  to  he  performed.  The  enemy,  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  were  strongly  intrenched  between  the  river 
Jacatra  and  ft  canal  cailed  the  Sloken:  seven  redoubts,  and  many  bat- 
teries mounted  with  li^vy  cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding 
ground  within  the  lines;  the  f<M*t  of  Cornells  was  in  the  centre,  and  ail 
the  works  were  defended  with  a  numerous  artillery.  It  was  esqiected 
that  tile  cesistance  to  the  British  might  be  sustained  until  the  climate 
should  have  ensured  their  destruction.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  was 
aware  of  tlie  danger  of  delay,  a^d  after  cannonading  the  works  for 
some  days,  made  dispodtiona  for  a  general  assault  on  the  26th.  His 
ocders  wece  carried  mto  execution  at  every  point  with  the  most  de- 
termined bravery;  the  lines  were  forced;  the  fort  was  stormed;  and 
the  whuie  of  thehostile  army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  Jansens 
fled  with  a  fiew  x^avalry,  and  arriving  at  Samarang,  employed  himself 
in  collectS9|f^l  ^^^  force  that  remained  for  defence,  but  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  whole  island  of  Java  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms.  The^^rench  force  in  Madura  likewise  lubmitted^ 
and  Ihus  were  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte^  the  oriental  do- 
miotons  whAeh  he-appyopriated  in  annexing  Holland  to  his  empire. 

In  reverting  to  the  affairs  of  Prance,  we  find  the  government  of  that 
country  equally  intent  on  raiaing  a  navy,  and  on  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  the  contment  The  conscription  law  was  applied  to  the 
levying  of  seamen  in  the^irty  maritime  departments,  and  the  qaotas 
liabk-^  serve  in  the  year  1^13,  and  the  three  feUowing  years,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  thie  minister  of  marine.  At  Antwerp,  eight 
three-deckers  and  thirteen  other  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  be 
buHty  and'  the  basin  was  rendered  capable  of  containing  fifty  sail; 
Spanish  prisoners  were  employed  in  the  dock-yards  and|fortifications, 
and  men  of  ail  countiies  were  collected  to  man  the  fleet  The  enforce* 
ment  of  the  anti-commercial  decrees  kept  pace  with  these  redoubtable 
preparations;^  and  while  the  people  of  France  were  substituting  horse- 
beans  for  cofiee,  and  extracting  sugar  from  beet*root  and  paLm  sea- 
weed,  they  were  called  upon  to  applaud  the  wisdom  and  goodncrss 
which  dictated  the  exclusion  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  burning  of 
British  iMerchandiae.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  arbitrary 
edict  which  'subjected  them  to  these  privations,  would  be  made  the 
sapteme4aw  of  the  continent,  and  tliat  there  were  obstacles  to  such  an 
ea.tension  of  it,  which  must  be  overcome  by  force.  Bonaparte  while 
haranguing  some  merchants  assembled  in  a  council  of  commcrciN 
sicld  to  theme  ^*  Ail  Europe  has  been  too  long  tributary  to  £ngland; 
her  monopoly  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  shall  be  by  me.*'  Adrert- 
ing  i&  the  quarter  from  whence  resistance  to  his  policy  was  most  to 
be  appreh^idcd  hat  added,  ^^  I  am  and  always  wiU  be  master  of  the 
Baltic.  The^emperor  ot  Russia  has  not,  indeed,  as  yct^  caused  my 
decrees  to  be  observed  in  his  ports:  hut  ere  six  months  bt.  passed  hi: 
will,- or  I  declare  wai*  aj^aiust  him.  At  Tiiait,  what  jiicventcd  mv 
march  to  Petersburg?  What  I  did  hoi  do,  I  can  do  yet.**  From  thi . 
menace  it  was  s^parcnt  that  no  great  cordjtilily  'xu'«'-i'  k'd  befrcc*. 
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France  and  Russia;  nor  could  it  be  surprising  that  the  emperor 
Alexander,  weary  of  his  subserviency  to  France,  should  be  disposed 
to  resume  a  course  of  policy  more  consistent  with  the  inte»est9  of  his 
subjects,  and  with  his  own  dignity. 

Meantime,  the  hopes  which  Bonaparte  had  founded  on  his  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  gratified  by  the  birth  of 
a  son.  This  event  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  at  Paris,  amd  the 
infant  was  hailed  as  king  of  Rome,  a  title  which  while  it  startled  the 
democrats  by  reminding  them  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  gave 
fresh  cause  of  offence  to  the  pope.  His  holiness  persisted  in  his  re^ 
fttsal  to  institute  the  bishopa  nominated  by  the  French  ruler;  and  the 
latter,  declaring  that  this  refusal  nullified  the  concordat,  convoked  a 
council  of  the  Galilean  church,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees,  and  to  invest 
him  with  an  authority  beyond  the  control  of  the  pontiff.  To  his  great 
astonishment,  Uiis  proposal  was  rejected  by  almost  all  the  prelates, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  usages,  and  subversive  of  the  unity  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  by  affect- 
ing to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  secular  affairs,  and  especially  to  the 
regfulations  of  his  new  dominions  in  Holland.  In  September,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  sea-coast,  and  arriving  at  Bologne,  thought 
proper  to  signalize  his  presence  at  that  port,  by  ordering  the  flotilla 
to  attack  the  English  blockading  frigate.  The  result  of  the  action  served 
only  to  mortify  his  vanity:  one  of  the  praams,  having  on  board  1 13 
men,  was  taken,  and  the  rest  were  put  to  flight  At  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  homage  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  subdued  people,  he  issued  twelve  decrees,  introducing  into  the  seven 
Batavian  departments  the  French  system  of  taxation,  education,  and 
conscription.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  had  so  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  northern  powers,  that  he  called  out 
the  conscripts  for  1813,  amounting  to  120,000  men,  and  took  into  liis 
pay  the  contingent  force  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  consisting  of 
nearly  the  same  number,  which  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mentz.  This  warlike  attitude  was  not  prematurely  assumed) 
the  Russians,  after  a  successful  campaign,  were  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  tie  Turks,  which  might  release  their  armies  from  tht» 
Danube^  they  manifested  no  displeasure  at  the  presence  ot  a  British 
fleet,  under  sir  James  Saumarez,  in  the  Baltic^  and  in  this  disposition 
towards  a  fair  neutrality  the  Swedish  government  participated;  for 
Bernadotte  made  no  scruple  in  preferring  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
countrymen,  to  those  of  the  despot  whom  he  had  so  lately  served.    • 

In  the  peninsula  the  campaign  commenced  with  some  movements 
of  the  French  in  Estrcihadura,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Masscna. 
The  plans  which  lord  Wellington  had  formed  for  defending  the 
frontier  in  that  direction  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  marquis 
de  la  Romana,  and  by  the  incapacity  of  his  successor,  Mendizabol. 
Olivenza  surrendered  on  the  23d  of  January,  to  a  force  under  Girard; 
and  Badajoz  capitulated  to  Mortier  on  the  Uth  of  March.  This 
success  was  achieved  too  late,  for  Massena  was  already  retreating 
from  Santarem.  This  retrograde  march  toward  the  Mondego  was 
conducted  with  consummate  skill;  but  his  troops  were  permitted  to 
perpetrate  barbarities  which,  in  the  language  of  his  pursuer,  bad 
been  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed.     They  burnt  Alcobagju 
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Leyrra,  and  Ponibal,  and  threatened  Coimbra  with  the  same  fate.  On 
their  approach  to  that  city  colonel  Trant,  the  governor,  having  vith 
him  only  300  of  the  Portuguese  militia,  was  preparing  to  evacuate  it^ 
when  he  received  a  summons  to  surrender,  which  convinced  him  that 
the  enemy  had  over-rated  his  force,  while  aiming  solely  to  alarm  him 
by  exaggerating  their  own.  He  returned  a  confident  answer,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  them  move  off  in  the  direction  of  Miranda  de 
Corvo.  Here  Regnier,  who  had  taken  the  road  by  Thomar  and 
Espinhal,  effected  his  junction,  and  the  whole  French  army  was  con- 
centrated. Lord  Wellington,  who  was  rapidly  advancing,  compelled 
it  to  abandon  this  position  during  the  night,  after  destroying  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  baggage  and  ammunition.  The  French  were 
now  severely  distressed,  and  began  to  abandon  their  wounded  on  the 
road;  but,  sis  if  misery  could  not  abate  their  habitual  cruelty,  they 
hams^ung  their  horses  and  mules  which  sunk  from  exhaustion,  and 
left  them  to  a  lingering  and  miserable  death.  Massena  took  up  a 
formidable  position  on  the  Ccira,  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Mondego,  and  posted  a  corps  in  advance  at  Foz  de  Arouce.  Lord 
Wellington  moved  his  divisions  on  their  right  and  left,  and  attacked 
them  brbkiy  in  front.  The  French  retreated,  and  their  loss  was  in- 
creased by  a  well  managed  movement  of  the  English  9Sth.  That 
regiment  perceiving  a  body  of  the  enemy  retiring  in  two  parallel 
columns,  took  advantage  of  the  evening  fog  to  penetrate  into  the  wood 
which  separated  them,  fired  volleys  on  both  sides,  and  when  they 
were  answered  instantly  withdrew.  The  two  French  columns  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  each  other  as  they  passed  the  wood^  the  darkness 
of  the  night  increased  their  confusion;  numbers  were  drowned  in 
crossing  the  mountain  stream,  which  was  swoln  by  the  rains;  and  it 
was  said  that  one  column  blew  up  the  bridge  while  the  other  was  upon 
it*  On  the  following  day,  the  16th,  lord  Wellington's  army  was 
obliged  to  halt  for  provisions,  i^hich  arrived  slowly,  as  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  On  the  18th  he  advanced  toward  the  Ponte 
de  Macella;  but  the  French,  having  passed  this  bridge  during  the 
night,  blew  it  up  by  means  of  the  very  mines  which  the  British  had 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose  on  their  retreat  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  Lord  Wellington  turned  the  left  of  their  position  at  Alva, 
and  manoeuvring  in  their  front  compelled  them  to  retire  upon  Mouta, 
from  whence  they  withdrew  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  were  pursued 
in  their  rapid  retreat  by  the  cavalry  and  the  light  division  under  sir 
William  Erskine,  supported  by  the  militia  on  the  right  of  the  Mon- 
dego. The  main  army  halted  for  the  provisions,  which  had  been 
sent  round  from  the  Tagus.  On  the  26th  lord  Wellington  again  ad- 
vanced agtdnst  the  enemy,  who  now  occupied  Guarda,  one  of  the 
finest  military  positions  in  Portugal.  He  moved  forward  his  army  in 
five  columns,  which  appeared  on  the  heights  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, when  the  enemy  without  firing  a  shot,  retired  to  Sabugal  on  the 
Coa.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  their  right  at  Raivina^ 
their  left  at  Sabugal,  and  their  8th  corps  at  Alfayates.  On  the  3d  of 
April  the  allies  crossed  the  Coa  and  attacked  their  left  above  Sabugal: 
a  sharp  action  ensued*  in  which  Regnier's  division  >vas  tiirown  into 
confusion  and  driven  to  Alfayates,  from  whence  their  main  body  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  the  Spanish  frontier.     On  the  8th  the  last 
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division  of  Massena's  army  crossed  the  Agueda^^aiKlnc^t  a  fl'cn^inan 
remained  in  Portugal  except  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  which  lord 
Wellington  immediately  prepared  to  blockade. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  took  advantage  of  the  tem- 
porary inaction  of  the  enemy,  to  go  into  Estremadura,  whither  he 
had  despatched  a  considerable  force,  under  mai'shal  Beresford,  to 
repair  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  com- 
manders. The  French  had  taken  the  fortresses  of  Olivenza,  Badajoz, 
Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and  Campo  Mayor.  Against 
the  latter  place,  marshal  Beresford,  having  been  joined  by  general 
Cole's  division,  moved  forward  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  compelled 
the  force  stationed  there,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  to  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Badajoz.  The  marshal  crossed  the  Guadiana  on  the  6th 
of  April,  and  leaving  general  Cole  to  reduce  Olivenza,  continued  his 
operations  against  the  retiring  enemy,  and  then  repaired  to  Elvas  to 
meet  lord  Wellington.  While  they  were  concerting  rneasures  for  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  intelligence  arrived  tliat  Massena,  having  received 
reinforcements,  was  beginning  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  lord  Wel- 
lington consequently  returned  to  his  army,  which  was  cantoned  along 
the  Duas  Casas,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Azava,  the  light  division 
being  at  Galleeos  and  Espeja. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  main  body  of  the  French  crossed  the  Agueda 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  passed  the  Azava  in  the  evening.  The  Bri- 
tish light  division,  and  the  cavalry,  which  were  much  reduced  by  hard 
service,  fell  back  upon  the  little  village  of  Rentes  d*Onoro<,  where 
the  1st,  3d,  and  7th  divisions  were  posted;  the  5th,  under  sir  William 
Erskine,  an4  the  6th,  under  major-genersJ  Campbell,  were  observing 
the  passages  over  the  Duas  Pontes,  and  brigadier-general  Pack  with 
his  brigade  was  maintaining  the  blockade  of  Afmeida,  while  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  with  an  active  guerrilla  force,  occupied  Navedeavef. 
A  variety  of  actions  and  evolutions  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  on  the  night  of  the  rth  they  retreated  and 
recrossed  the  Agueda,  leaving  Almeida  to  its  fate.  From  the  infe- 
riority of  his  numbers,  and  the  distressed  state  of  his  cavalry,  lord 
Wellington  had  been  induced  to  avoid  a  general  engagement;  anfl  the 
same  considerations  deterred  him  from  risking  any  great  amount  of 
force  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  night  of  the  loth,  the  gai*rison  of  Al- 
meida, pursuant  to  orders  from  Masse na,  blew  up  part  of  the  works, 
and  under  the  able  direction  of  their  commandant  Brenier,  forced 
their  way  through  the  blockading  piquets,  and  effected  their  retreat 
to  the  Agueda.  The  forces  stationed  to  support  the  piquets,  had 
mistaken  the  explosion  of  the  mines  for  one  of  the  night  cannonades, 
which  had  frequently  been  practised,  and  the  escape  of  the  garrison 
was  not  immediately  ascertained.  A  regiment  which  was  ordered  to 
intercept  them  at  Barba  del  Puerco,  missed  its  way,  and  to  this  acci- 
dent Brenier  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  good  fortune.  He  was 
severely  harassed  in  his  further  retreat,  and  lost  490  prisoners  with 
all  his  baggftge.  Shortly  after  the  fail  of  Almeida,  Mas^ena  returned 
to  France,  with  Ney,  Junot,  and  Loi^on;  he  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Marinont;  aipd  the  anny  of  Portugal,  as  "it  was  still  called, 
went  Hitp  cantonments  on  tlieTormes. 

On  the  moruiug  of  the  16th,  lord  Wellington  set  out  for  the  south, 
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in  conseqiiettce  oJ^nit^geAce  that  Soult  wasmdyaiiciiig  into  £8trera»* 
dura.    Marshal  Beresford,  having  uiyested  Badajoz.  on  the  4th  of  May, 
had  proaecuted  the  siege  with  great  ▼igour  until  the  night  of  the  12th^ 
If  hen  the  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Seville  was  announced  to  hiin 
by  general  Blake,  who  had  left  Cadiz  to  take  advantage  of  the  success 
of  the  allies  in  Portugal.     Leaving  a  force  to  cover  the  removal  of  the 
heavy  artillery  and  stores  to  Elvas,  he  met  generals  Blake  and  Casta- 
nos  at  Valverde,  on  the  14th,  and  they  agreed  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.    The  cavalry  of  the  allies  effected  a  junction  at  Santa  Marthai 
the  British  and  Portuguese  infantry  were  stationed  at  Valverdei  Imt 
general  Beresford  determined  to  occupy  a  positicm  which  would  more 
effectually  prevent  the  advance  of  the  French  to  Badajoz.    He  there- 
fore assembled  his  forces  on  the  isth,  near  the  ruined  villa^  of 
Albuera,  and  a  stream  of  that  name  which  flows  into  the  Guadtana. 
The  cavalry  retired  hither  from  Santa  Martha,  and  in  the  aftemoon 
the  enemy  append.    General  Blake's  corps,  making  a  forced  march, 
joined  in  the  night|  and  general  Cole's  division,  with  the  Spanish 
brigade  under  Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  which  had  been  employed  in 
dismantling  the  works  before  Badaioz,  arrived  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th.     The  allied  forces  now  consisted  of  8000  British,  7000  Porto* 
guese,  and  IQfiOO  Spaniards:  their  proportion  oS  cavalry  was  hardly 
9000.    Soult  had  lett  Seville  with  16,000  men,  and  was  joined  by  La* 
tour  Maubourg  with  5000;  he  had  4000  cavalry,  and  a  great  ai^aiority 
of  artillery.    Beresford  formed  his  army  in  two  lines,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  'Albuera,and  on  the  ridge  of  the  gradual  ascent  from  its  hanks. 
•The  Trench  began  the  engagement  by  a  false  attack  on  the  viUagei 
while  "Soult  bore  with  his  principal  force  on  the  right  wing  of  tiie 
allies,  where  the  Spaniards  were  posted.     Having  driven  them  from 
the  height,  he  was  enabled  to  rake  the  entire  line  of  his  antagonists, 
and  tbSir  strongest  efforts  were  required  to  dislodge  him  from  this 
commanding  position.     While  the  Spaniards  were  raUyuig,  colons 
dolboume  brought  up  the  right  brigade  of  general  Stewart's  division 
to  recorer  the  lost  g^und|  but  when  they  were  in  the  act  of  charging, 
they  were  themselves  suddenly  turned  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a 
body^'of  Polish  lancers,  when  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.     The  Slst 
regiment  on  the  left  was  the  only  one  composing  the  brigade  whieh 
escaped  this  destructive  charge,  and  it  maintained  its  ground  und^* 
the  xonmiand  of  major  L'Estrange.    The  fkte  of  the  day  was  now 
worse  than  doubtful,  and  nothing  but  the  most  determmed  courage 
could  prevent  a  ruinous  defeat     Major  Houghton's  brigade,  and 
general  Cole*s  division,  advanced  to  recover  the  heights,  their  oficera 
declaring  that  they  should  win  the  field  or  die.    This  object  was  ac« 
complislbsd  after  a  severe  contest;  the  fusileers  and  the  Luntaninn 
legion,,3000  strong,  when  they  advanced  to  the  charge,  could  not  mus- 
ter one  thousand  when  they  gained  the  rising  ground.    The  enemy 
now  suffe^ed  in  their  turn  from  the  musketry  and  shrapnella,  which 
mowed  tkem  down  as  they  descended  toward  the  river.    Smilt,  from 
his  gre%t  superiority  of  cavalry,  was  enabled  to  cover  his  retreat  to 
the  ground  which  he  occupied  before  the  action,  imd  on  the  nig^t  of 
the  17th  he  withdrew  toward  Andalusia.     In  tlu9  destructive  battle, 
the  British  lost  900  killed,  and  544  missing;  2732  were  wounded:  the 
Spaniards  lost  1600;  the  Portuguese,  of  whom  only  a  small  part  were 
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brought  into  action^  about  400.  The  Fiench  Irft'200a  dead  on  llie 
field,  and  about  1000  were  made  priaoBera;  their  total  loss  was  etti- 
mated  at  more  than  8000  men.  Soult  is  said  to  have  acknowledged 
to  some  of  our  captive  officers,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
service  he  had  never  before  witnessed  so  desperate  and  sanguinary  a 
conflict. 

The  operations,  which  had  been  suspended  on  the  advance  of  the 
French,  were  now  resumed*  The  3d  and  Tth  divisions  having  arrived 
from  Upper  Beira,  lord  Wellington  invested  Badajoz  op  the  35th,  and 
broke  ground  four  days  afterwards.  A  breach  having  been  effected 
in  fort  St.  Christoval  on  the  dth  of  June,  an  assault  was  made  at  nighty 
in  which  our  troops  were  repulsed,  and  it  was  renewed  on  the  9th  with 
no  better  success.  On  the  following  day  an  intercepted  letter  was 
Inrottght  to  the  British  general,  in  which  Soult  announced  to  Marmont 
that  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  effect  a  junction.  By 
other  communications  lord  Weltbigton  ascertained  that  Drouet  was 
advancing  from  Toledo,  and  that  Marmont  might  be  expected  at  Me- 
rida  in  a  few  days.  This  general.had  marched  on  the  7th  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  by  way  of  Puerto  de  Banos  and  Pkcentia,  crossing  the  Tagus 
at  Aimares,  where  the  French  had  re-estabiished  the  bridge,  and  cover- 
ed it  by  strong  batteries.  Lord  Wellington  converted  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  into  a  blockade,  and  advanced  to  Albuera  on  the  13th;  but 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  collected  from  the  Castiles  and  from  Anda- 
lusia a  greater  force  than  fhe  allies  could  oppose  to  them,  he  raised 
the  blockade,  and  recrossing  the  Guadiana,  took  up  a  line  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  Blake  made  a  movement  into  the  county  of 
Niebla,  which  was  intended  as  a  diversion  to  menace  the  enemy's  rear, 
but  it  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  This  failure  occasioned  some  dis- 
appointn&ent  to  the  British  geneial,  but  he  wds  aware  that  ^he  enemy 
could  not  long  subnst  their  forces  when  concentrated;  and,  as  he  ex- 
pected, they  broke  up  from  the  Guadiana  about  the  middle  of  July, 
after  fmlifying  the  ola  castles  of  MedelUn  and  Truxillo.  Soult  returned 
to  Truxillo,  and  Marmont  to  his  command  in  the  north.  Lord  Wel- 
lington then  moved  the  combined  forces  to  the  left,  and  cantoned  them 
in  Lower  Beira. 

In  the  spring  an  expedition  was  undertaken  at  Cadiz  against  the 
besieging  army,  which  had  been  weaki^ed  by  large  draughts  to 
strengthen  the  force  destined  ag^aiaat  Portugal.  Don  Manuel  La 
Pena  was  appointed  to  command  it,  and  lieutenant-general  Graham, 
with  the  British  troops  stationed  in  Cadiz,  consented  to  act  under 
him.  The  plan  was  to  land  on  the  coast  between  cape  Trafalgar  and 
Tarife,  and  after  the  junction  of  a  force  stationed  at  St.  Roque,  to 
make  a  combined  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy^  line,  while  a  con- 
certed attempt  was  to  be  undertaken  Jriom  the  isle  of  Leon.  The 
troops,  consisting  of  7000  Spaniards  and4aoo  British  and  Portuguese, 
disembarked  on  the  sath  of  February  at  Algeciras,  and  advanced  to 
Tarlfa.  On  the  5th  of  March,  having  been,  joined  by  the  division 
from  St.  Roqu^  they  proceeded  fo  execute  La  Pena's  project  of  at- 
tacking the  left  of  the  enmny's  lines  near  the  Santi  PetrL  By  a  well- 
conducted  and  successful  charge  on  a  French  force  under  Villatte, 
they  established  the  desired  communication  with  the  isle  of  Leon, 
and  general  Graham  was  then  directed  to  move  down  from  Barosa 
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towards .  the  Torre  de  Bermeja)  leaving  Mine  Spanish  troops  Under 
brigadier  Begines  on  the  heights.  When  he  had  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  wood  through  which  his  route  lay,  he  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  hastening  to  possess  themselves  of  the  conunand- 
ing  position  which  he  had  quitted;  and  he  immediately  counter- 
marched to  support  the  troops  stationed  for  its  defence*  On  emerging 
from  the  wood  he  perceived  that  they  had  quitted  the  heights,  and 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  French^  commanded  by  Victor,  were  rapidly 
ascending  them;  but  as  a  retreat  at  this  crisis  would  have  endangered 
the  whole  army,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack.  It  was  executed 
with  determine  bravery,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  enemy  were 
in  full  retreat,  leaving  behind  them  an  eagle,  the  first  which  the 
British  had  won,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  3000  dead  on  the 
field,  among  whom  were  two  generals.  The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  1 243  in  killed  and  wounded;  not  a  single  British  soldier 
was  taken.  As  there  was  no  pursuit,  they  took  only  440  prisoners. 
General  Graham  remained  some  hours  upon  the  heights;  but  as  no 
supplies  arrived,  he  left  a  small  detachment,  and  crossing  the  Santi 
Petri  next  morning,  withdrew  with  his  troops  into  the  isle  of  Leoik 
La  Pena,  who  was  blamed  for  not  having  more  effectually  co*operated 
with  the  British,  returned  with  his  forces  to  Cadiz,  and  the  French 
resumed  the  blockade.  At  this  period,  while  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
ploring the  fruitless  issue  of  the  expedition,  they  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  illustrious  champion,  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  who 
expired  in  London,  of  a  fever,  occasioned  by  indignation  and  chagrin 
at  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz. 

In  Catalonia,  the  patriots,  by  a  well-concerted  enterprise,  recovered 
Figueras,  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  Godoy,  before  the  usurpa- 
tion, delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  was  blockaded  by 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  while  Suchet  advanced  i^^ainst  Tarragona^  the 
only  strong  place  which  the  Spaniards  retained  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast.  There  was  a  British  squadron  in  the  roads  ready  to  co-operate 
in  its  defence,  and  a  relnfoi^ement  of  4000  men  from  Valencia  was 
sent  under  captain  Codririgton;  but  these  troops,  at  the  request  of 
Campoverde,  who  was  stationed  at  Igualada,  were  transported  to 
Sitzes,  that  they  might  act  with  him  on  the  flank  of  the  besiegers. 
On  the  21st  of  June  the  French  won  the  lower  town;  yet  Contrefas, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison^  declined  the  assistance  of  a  British 
reinforcement,  which  arrived  fitom  Cadiz  under  colonel  Skerretl,  and 
desired  that  it  might  co-operate  with  Campoverde's  army,  upon  which 
he  placed  all  his  hopes.  He  bad  determined  in  the  last  resort*  to 
abandon  the  place,  thinking  it  of  more  importance  to  prcacrve  his 
soldiers  than  to  defend  the  puins  of  Tarragona*  On  the  28th  the 
French  effected  a  practicable  breach,  aad  their  assault,  which  imme- 
diately ensued,  was  too  successful.  The  inhabitants,  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  commandant,  were  panic-struck,  and  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  inhuman  slaughter  with  which  Suchet  had  menaced 
them.  More  than  six  thousand  persons  were  butchered,  old  and 
young,  man  and  woman,  mother  and  infant;  the  streets  flowed  with 
blood;  the  churches,  where  the  women  had  taken  refuge,  were  pro- 
faned with  rape  and  murder,  and  the  French  consummated  these 
atrocities  by  throwing  many  of  their  victims  into  the  burning  houses. 
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They  fired  upon  the  landing-place,  where  crowds  of  mothers  and 
children  were  collected,  and  upon  the  British  boats  which  were  em- 
ployed in  rescuing  these  'hapless  fugitives.  The  fate  of  Tarragona 
was  a  practical  commentary  on  the  merciless  threat  of  Napoleon,  that 
if  he  could  not  reign  over  Spaniards,  he  would  at  least  reign  over 
Spain. 

After  this  bloody  tragedy,  Suchet  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Berga 
and  Montserrat.  With  these  misfortunes  the  Catalans  had  to  de- 
plore the  fall  of  Figueras,  which  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  August, 
after  a  blockade  of  four  months.  The  garrison  had  obtained  honour- 
able terms,  by  which  they  were  to  march  out  with  their  baggage, 
depositing  their  arms  only  on  the  glacis.  When  this  was  done  the 
French  general  commanded  them  to  be  stripped,  and  they  were 
marched  into  France  destitute  of  clothing.  After  this  disaster,  the 
spirit  of  the  patriots  in  this  province  was  not  subdued;  and  they  found 
in  general  Lacy,  the  successor  of  Campoverde,  a  more  determined 
and  enterprising  leader.  He  harassed  the  invaders  in  detail;  and  his 
second  in  command,  the  baron  d'Eroles,  when  pressed  by  a  superior 
force,  surprised  and  disconcerted  the  commander  opposed  to  him  by 
seizing  the  pass  of  Luerol,  from  whence  he  penetrated  into  France, 
and  levied  contributions  in  Languedoc. 

In  September,  Suchet  entered  Valencia,  and  on  the  27th  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Murviedro.  He  attempted  to  carry  its  fortress 
by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  the  little  fort  of  Oropesa  in  his  rear,  which  prevented 
the  junction  of  his  battering  train  from  Tortosa.  He  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time  to  provoke  general  Blake  into  the  field,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  force  from  Cadiz  to  take  the  command  in  the  eastern  provin- 
ces, and  who  had  withdrawn  his  army  to  Valencia.  Blake  avoided  a 
battle,  in  hopes  that  the  French  would  weaken  themselves  in  the 
field,  amd  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  retreat  by  movements  on 
their  flank  and  on  the  side  of  Arragon*  By  his  orders  the  guerrilla 
chiefs,  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  united  their  forces,  laid  siege  to 
Calatayud,  and  compelled  the  force  stationed  there  to  surrender.  A 
strong  body  of  French  sent  for  its  relief  arrived  too  late,  and  while 
preparing  to  follow  the  patriots,  was  recalled  into  Navarre,  to  resist 
Espoz  y  Mina,  who  was  enabled  to  extend  his  operations,  by  a  move- 
ment of  lord  Wellington  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  compelled 
Marmont  to  withdraw  troops  from  that  province.  The  Spaniards  in 
Valencia  were  now  eager  to  encounter  Suchet,  atid  Blake  having  con- 
sented to  gratify  them,  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  35th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  French  with  considerable  loss  obtained  a  victory, 
which  was  immediatel]r  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Murviedro.  Blake  retreated  to  his  entrenched  camp  at  Valencia,  and 
defended  that  city  against  Suchet  until  the  beginning  of  ^nuary, 
when,  after  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  three  days  and  nights,  he 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  Vhich  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
18,000  troops  of  die  line,  22  generals,  893  ofiicers,  and  374  pieces  of 
cannon.  Suchet  engaged  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  molested  for 
the  part  he  had  taken:  no  sooner  was  he  masted  of  the  city  than  he 
executed  in  the  public  square  the  most  distinguished  of  the  patriots, 
and  sent  1500  of  the  monks  pi^isoners  to  France. 
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Tbe  operatfons  of  the  eneiiif  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  were  «gain 
frustrated  by  the  skill  and  firmness  of  theh*  opponents.  When  Mar- 
nont  returned  ttota  the  Ouadiana,  he  dimcted  Dorsemiey  who  had 
succeeded  Bessieres  in  the  north,  to  make  a  rapid  movement  into 
Gallicia,  hoping  thait  the  British  would  be  tempted  to  expose  them- 
selves by  advancing  upon  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington  adopted 
wiser  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  threatened  province;  having  ned 
his  headH|uarters4it  Fuente  Quinakloy  he  blockaded  Cindad  JR<^igo^ 
and  thus  obliged  Marmont  not  only  to  recall  Dorsennev  but  to  order 
up  Souham*s  division  from  Navarre,  Advancing  their  joint  force, 
amounting  to  60,000  meUf  with  125  pieces  of  artiUery,  diey  offered 
him  bsOtlei  but  he  declined  to  ejLhuist  his  army  in  contending  for  a 
profitless  victory,  and  retiring  about  three  leagues,  took  Up  a  pcrai- 
tion  at  Alfayates,-and  afterwards  formed  his  army  on  the  heights 
l>ehind  Soito,  having  the  Sierra  das  Mesas  on  their  right,  and  their 
left  extending  to  Rendo  on  the  Cos*  The  French  retired  to  Cindad 
Rodrigo,  and  there  aeparatod,  Dorsenne  moving  toward  Salamanca 
and  ValladoUd,  and  Marmont  toward  the  pass  of  Banos  and  Placentia. 

Meanwhile  Soul^  was  devising  measures  to  destroy  the  army  which 
Castanos  had  recru^ed  in  Estremadura;  and  had  sent  a  division  of 
4000  foot  and  1000  cavalry  under  Girard  to  Caceres.  Lord  WelUng- 
ton  directed  an  ^ittack  against  this  force,  and  intrusted  the  execution 
of  it  to  general  HUl,  who  accordingly  moved  from  his  cantonments  at 
Portalegre,  on  the  23d  ^f  October,  and  advanced  to  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. He  caused  Girard  to  retreat,  and  making  a  forced  march,  sur- 
prised him  on  the  morniDg  of  the  2ath,  at  Arroyo  Molinos,  captured 
HOO  men,  and  dispersed  the  remains  of  his  force,  which  fied  to  the 
woods  and  mount;pins  with  a  loss  of  600  killed.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  general  Brunei  prince  of  Aremberg,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
30  other  ofiicer^  The  whole  of  Girard's  artillery,  bi^gage,  and 
commissariat,  with  magazines  of  corn,  were  taken,  together  with  the 
contribution  of  money  which  he  had  levied  at  Merida.  So  great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  enemy,  that  Badajoz  was  shut  for  two  days: 
all  the  fords  of  the  Guadiana  were  watched,  and  every  detachment 
was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Seville. 

General  Hill  returned  to  his  cantonments,  from  whence,  toward  the 
end  of  December,  he  made  a  rapid  movement  upon  Merida  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  the  French  stationed  therej  they  were  accidentally 
warned  of  his]]approach,and  fied  during  the  night,  abandoning  a  lar^* 
store  of  bread  and  grain.  The  gallant  general  marched  on  Ahnen- 
dralejo,  which  he  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate;  and  having  thus 
cleared  the  counti^  of  them,  he  cantoned  his  troops  at  Merida  for  the 
winter. 

In  Andalusia  the  French  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  patriots 
under  t^e  command  of  Ballasteros,  and  their  vanity  was  mortified  by 
the  spirited  resistance  of  Tarifa,  against  a  besieging  force  of  eleven 
thousand  men,  conunanded  by  marshal  Victor.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  1200  British  under  colonel  Skerrett,  and  about  1000  Spaniards 
under  Copons.  ^  practicable  breaeh  having  been  made  on  the  S  isf 
of  December,  3000  picked  men  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  wen* 
driven  back  to  their  trenches.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  morr 
formidable  attack;  but  od  the  $ih  of  January  the  bcsic^ors  witbdn*w. 
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leariiig  behind  them  it  great  part  of  th^  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
stores. 

The  Spanish  colonies  continued  to  be  agitated  by  conflicting  parties. 
In  Mexico,  the  royalists  after  much  bloodshed,  gained  the  ascendency. 
In  Venesueltf  the  confederates  issued  a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  entrustad  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Miranda,  whose  genius 
was  expected  to  emancipate  all  South  America.  He  commenced  his 
career  by  an  attack  on  Valencia,  from  whence  he  was  repulsed  by  an 
inferior  force;  byt  having  Teceived  fresh  troops,  he  reduced  the  city 
by  a  blockade.  While^he  was  preparing  to  subdue  Coro  and  Mara- 
caibo,  an  event  occurred  which  utterly  blighted  his  hopes.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1812,  an  earthquake  laid  m  ruins  the  towns  of  La 
Guayra,  Caracas,  San  Carlos,  and  Barquesimeto.  This  calamity 
happened  on-  Holy  Thursday,  and  it  was  on  a  Holy  Thursday  that 
the  inflependence  of  Venesuda  had  been  proclaimed.  The  people  of 
Caracas^garded  it  as  a  visitation  from  heaven,  and  hasten^  to  offer 
their  submission  to  Montever^e,  the  royalist  general,  who  sent  Mi- 
randa and  some  other  leaders  prisoners  to  Cadiz.  In  the  vice-royalty 
of  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aytes  declared  its  independence,  and  claimed  as 
being  the  capital,  authority  ovef  Montevideo,  which  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  m9narchy.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Elio,  the 
ne^  vieero]^,  ordered  a  squadron  to  blockade  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
independents  retaliated  by  besieging  him  in  Montevideo.  During  a 
negotiation,  which  afterwards  tpok  place,  admtral  de  Courcy  arrived 
in' the  river,  and  caused  the  blockade  to  be  .removed  with  respect  to 
British  ships. »  The  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  September,  when 
a.  Portuguese  f^rcfe  arrived  from  Brazil  to  th^  assistance  of  Elio. 
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Thb  a&irs  of  Great  Britain  were  now  approaching  la  a  crisis* 
The  contest  in  Spain  was  still  doubtftif;  the  protracted  dilute  with 
America  threatened  an  open  rupture;,  and  France  was  preparing^  for 
the  subjugation  of  Rusaia*  a  mightier  armament  than  had  ever  be^ 
collected  in  Europe.  At  home,  the  decline  of  commerce  produced 
severe  distress  among  t|^e  peopl^  secret  comhinatioi|^  were  formed 
in  one  of  the  midland  .counties,  fo^  the  d^trfictipn  o€  machinery,  and 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  an  organised  ^nsurrcy:tion 
would  spread  through  all  the  manufacturing  districts!  .^ftnidst  these 
difficulties  the  country  might  desire,  but  had  little  cause  to  expect,  a 
union  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state;  for  while  minifters  persist- 
ed in  recommending  a  vigorous  prosectition  of  the  war,  their  opponents 
condemned  it  as  impolitie,  improvident,  and  ruinous. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  ^n  the  7tti  of  January.  At* 
an  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Perceval  propose^  a  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  royal  hausehold,  and  recommended  such  an  addi« 
tion  to  the  civil  list  as  might  support  the  separate  establishments,  now 
become  necessary  for  the  regent  and  the  king.  H^ikewise  suggested* 
an  addition  of  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  queen's*  income,  to  meet  the  ex* 
traordinary  expenditure,  which  her  majesty  might  be  likely  to  mcur. 
When  the  bills  for  these  purposes  had  been  passed,  an  annuity  of 
36,000/.  was  granted  as  a  provision  for  the  four  princesses,  each  of 
whom  was  to  receive  900o/.  a  year  exclusive  of  4000/.  from  the  civil 
list:  on  the  demise  of  one,''the  survivers  were  to  have  l6,000/.  each, 
the  same  to  be  continued  when  there  should  be  two  survivers:  the 
proportion  for  the  sole  surviver  was  fixed  at  12,000iL 

A  bill  for  improving  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  was  intro- 
duced by  sir  William  Scott,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Its  objects  Mere  to  abolish  excommunication,  and  to  remo%r 
the  civil  consequences  attendant  on  that  process,  except  in  cases  of 
great  enormity:  to  dimiuish  the  number  of  inferior  tribunals,  and  lo 
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remove  the  proceedings  which  belonged  to  them  into  the  diocesan 
courts. 

Retvms'ioider  the  population  act  passed  in  the  last  session  were 
laid  befoi^  thfe  house  of  commons,  from  which  it  appeared  that  since 
the  census  of  1801,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one  million 
and  a  half  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  ratio  of  fourteen  per  centum  in 
'England,  thirteen  in  Scotland,.and  twelve  in  Wales.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1801  was  10,473,048;  in  181 1  it  was  1 1,91 1,644, 
making  an  inc/eaae  of  1,439,596  persons,  actually  resident  in  the 
f:omtry$  which,  add^d  to  the  numlNer  serving  in  the  army  and  navy 
abroad!,  made^  total  amount  of  1,609,498.  These  results  revived  the 
very  important  question,  in  what  degree  the  means  of  subsistence 
increased  with  the  population.  By  accounts  which  were  produced 
about  this  ti«ae,  it  appeared  that  during  eleven  years,  from  1775  to 
1786,  the  •airerage  quantity  of  grain  imported  was  564,413  quarters; 
from  1787  to  1798,  1,136,101  quarters;  from  1799  to.l810,  including 
three  years  of  scai^ty,  1,47 1,003  quarters.  The  average  prices  were 
308.  pttr  quarter  in  the  first  period;  409.  in  the  second;  and  608.  in  the 
third,}  During  the  last  year  no^  less  than  4,271,000/.  went  out  of  the 
country  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants;  a  fact  of  most  serious 
importance  to  the  public  interest. 

The  a^rming  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts  demanded 
prompt  measures  for  their  suppression.  An  act  was  passed,  by  which 
»the  bfei^king  <rf  frames  u^ed  in  the  hosiery  manufacture^  was  declared 
a  dkpital  offence;  aiid  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  attached  the 
samjB  criim^ality  to  thft  taking  or  administering  of  an  oath,  binding 
the  paity  tcKthe  commission  of  a  crime;  with  a  proviso,  that  any  pcr- 
son^yho^  after  taking  such  oath,  should  come  forward  before  a  charge 
was  made  against  him,  confess  his  guilt  before  a  magistrate,  and  take 
the  oath,  of  allegiance,  should  be  saved  from  the  penalty.  A  bill  was 
also  Enacted,  to  pr^^ve  the  public  peace  in  the  disturbed  counties, 
t^y  giving  additicAmL  powers  to  the  magistrates  for  a  limited  time. 
♦  In  suppoftW  the  i^egulalions  respecting  the  currency,  made  in  the 
l^st  session,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  payments  of  bank  notes, 
whether  in  dr  qut  pf  court,  were  declared  legal,  to  the  effect  of  stay- 
ing an  .arrest;  an3  the  piovisions  of  this  statute  were  extended  to 
Ireland* 

The  act  for  firohibiting  Uic  grant  of  offices  in  reversion  was  renewed 
for  two  years.  A  bill  was  introduced  for  abolishing  sinecure  offices 
executed  by  deptity,  and  for  ci»eating  from  the  profits  of  these  offices, 
as  they  should  fall  in,  a  fund,  from  which  the  civil  servants  of  the 
public  might  after  a  certain  time  be  provided  with  pensions  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  In  the  discussions  on  tjus  subject,  the  office  of 
paymaster  of  widows'  pensions,  which  had  trarty  years  before  been 
noticed  by  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  as  a  useless  sinecure, 
was  abolished.  The  regent's  confidential  servant,  colonel  Mahon,  by 
whom  it  was  held,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  royal  highness.  Strong  animadversions  were 
made  on  the  latter  office,  and,  though  a  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  appointment  was  negatived,  it  was  found  expedient  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  that  the  salary  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  regent's  privy  purse. 
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It  vas  generally  expected  that,  on  the  exptradoa  of  the  Kstrictms 
imposed  by  the  regency  bill  some  impprtant  changes  would  take  place 
in  the  cabineti  On  the  1 3th  of  February,  the  prince  ad^resaeil  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  of  York,  in  which,  after  stating  his  satii^fai^tioii  with 
the  measures  adopted  by  those  ministers,  whom,  from  a  seaae  of  4nty 
to  his  royal  father,  he  had  retained  in  office,  he  expressed  a-wish  that 
some  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  habits  of  his  early  life  had  been 
formed,  would  strengthen  his  hands  and  constitute  &  part  of  his  go- 
vernment. The  letter  concluded  by  authorizing  the  duke  of  York  to 
communicate  the  sentiments  of  the  prince  regent  to  \oni  Grey,  who 
would  doubtless  make  them  known  to  lord  Grenrilles,  and  a  copy  of 
the  letter  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Mr.  PercevaL 

In  their  answer  to  the  duke  of  York,  lords  Grey  md  GrenvUk  de- 
clared that  no  sacrifices,  except  those  of  honour  and  dulji^  couid  appear 
to  them  too  great  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  healing  Ibe  divinom 
of  the  country,,  and  uniting  both  its  government  and  people.  They 
disclaimed  all  personal  exclusion,  and  expresseA^on  public  grouada 
alone  the  impossibility  of  their  uniting  with  the  existing  govemmcnt. 
Their  differences  of  opinion  embracing  almost  all  the  lea^ngi^jCtures 
of  the  actual  policy  of  the  empire,  were  too  importai^t  jbo  admit  of  such 
a  union.  On  one  subject  their  sentiments  w«r»  esp^ally  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  majesty's  ministers:  they  were  ntn^y  pei^Maded  of 
the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  governing  Ireland,  and 
of  the  immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities,  under  which  aoi 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  laboured,  on  &cpottJ\t  of  th^ir  .i^igious 
opinions.  To  recommend  to  parliament  that^:«peal  woujd  l|e  the  first 
advice  which  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  off^  to  his,  royal  high- 
ness. An  answer  so  decisive  precluded  all  hope  th%t  these  emment 
statesmen,  or  any  of  those  ^^  early  friends,*'  for  whom,^as  it  skould 
seem,  they  were  authorized  to  decide,  yrauld  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  government j  and  it  is  remarkable  ths^  th^f  re&sal  wa^jiimost 
immediately  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  marquis  VVellesley; 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  secreUi*y  for  foreignliffairs  by  lord 
Castlereagh.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made  to'accomplish  the  coali- 
tion which  had  been  so  anxiously  desired.  On-the  J9th  of  March, 
lord  Boringdon,  in  the  house  of  peers,  moire^  fol  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent,  to  represent  to  his  royal  highness,  that  the  administra- 
tion, to  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  ^mmit  the  management  of 
affairs,  should  be  so  composed  as  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  all  classes  of  the  people;  tUf^t  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  that  such  general  confidence  could 
be  enjoyed  by  any  administration  which  opposed  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholicsi  and  that  his  royal  highness  should  endeavour  to 
form  a  cabinet,  whicHf  by  consulting  the  affections  of  all  classea  of 
the  community,  might  effectually  call.fortl^  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire. In  the  debate  on  this  motion,  which  was  negatived,  lord  Grey 
explained  the  reasons  which  induced  him  and  his  friend  to  decline  a 
share  in  the  government.  An  event  soon  afterwards  occurred,  which, 
while  it  filled  the  whole  country  with  consternation,  .rendered  new 
arrangements  necessary. 

On  Monday,  the  1  Ith  of  May,  at  about  half  past  fivit  in  the  after- 
noon, as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  ho^se  of  commons. 
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throuf^  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase^  he  was  shot  by  a  person, 
whose  name  afterwards  proved  to  be  Bellingham.     He  staggered  a 
few  paces^  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near 
the  second  pillar  in  the  lobby.     He  was  conveyed  to  the  speaker's 
apartments;  but  when  brought  thither,  all  signs  of  life  had  vanished, 
and  on  a*  surgical  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ball,  which  was 
of  unusually  large  size,  had  penetrated  the  heart  near  its  centre,  and 
had  passed  completely  through  it*     For  a  short  time  the  alarm  of  a 
conspiracy  pervaded  both,  houses,  but  it  subsided  after  the  examina- 
tion of.  the  assassin.    He. professed  to  have  sustained  injuries  from 
the  Russian  government,  which  he  had  made  the  subject  of  memorials 
to  several  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  being  unable  to  procure  the 
redress  which  he  soughX,  he  determined  to  put  one  of  them  to  death, 
th^t  his  case  might  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.     It  appeared 
on  his .  trial,  that  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh  had 
attended  to  his  applications,  and  had  ceased  to  interfere,  only  after  he 
had> been  fully  satisfied  as  to. the  legality  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
by*  the  Russian  authorities  against  the  unhappy  man.     Respecting 
these  claims,  the  reasoning  of  Bellingham  was  i^s  absurd  as  his  late 
conduct  had  fa^en  atrocidtis;  but  on  other  subjects  he  gave  proofs  of  a 
sound  mind:  and  as  the^lea  of  insanity  was  manifestly  inapplicable 
to  his  case,  he  was  fottnd  guilty,  and  underwent  the  sentence  of  the 
law.    Pursuant  to  a  messs^  from  the  prince  regent,  an  ample  provi- 
sion was  made  by.  parliament  for  the  widow  and  children  oi  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, and  on  jhis  melancholy  occasion,  when  political  animosity  gave 
way  to  regret  for  his*unt^mely  fate,  men  of  all  parties  concurred  in 
bearing  testimony  to  hi^  upright  and  amiable  character. 

Overtures^  wer^  now  made  by  lord  Liverpool  to  the  marquis  of 
Wdlesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  but  those  statesmen  positively  declined 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  gcfvemment,  assigning  as  their  reason 
the  ^vowed  sentiments  of  ministers  on  the  catholic  question.  On  the 
2 1st  of  May,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mf. 
Stuart  WorUey^  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  prince 
rcfent,  praying  that  h*  would  be  pleased  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  enable' him,  in  thj  dircum stances  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
strong  and  efficient  government.  The  motion  was  carried;  the  address 
was  presented!  and  tht  answer  8f  his  royal  highness  w^,  that  he 
would  take  it  into  his  serious  and  immediate  consideration.  The 
marquis  of  Weflesley^  to  wifom  was  entrusted  the  arrangement  for 
effeeting  the  object  of  the  address,  proceeded,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Canning,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
proposing,  as  the  chief  conditions  on  i%hich  the  new  cabinet  should 
be  formed,  the  early  consideration  of  the  catholic  question,  and  the 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  in  Spain.  The  proposal  was 
instantly  declined  by  lord  Liverpool  and'  lar4  Melville,  who  expressed 
their  vesolution  not  to  become  membl^rs  of  any  administration  to  be 
lb rmed  by  lord  tVellesley.  Their  objection  was  said  to  be  founded 
principally  on  a  statement  of  the  Causes  of  lord  Wellesley's  resigna- 
tion, which,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  found  its  way 
into  the  public  papers,  and  which  contained  severe  reflections  on  the 
talents  and  conduct  of  administration.  The  marquis  sJ'terwards 
commuaicated  with  lords  Grey  and  Grenvillc,  who  declined  his  pro- 


pomd*  akncDBt  as  promptly  as  the  ministers  themselyies.  L6rd  Motra 
was  afterwards  empowered  to  negotiate  with  them^  and  as  a  full 
understandings  was  established  on  ^e  principal  point»  in  discuasion, 
while  an  aasnrance  was  given^  that  it  was  not  intended  to  hnpo^  any 
restraint  on  ^eir  lordships,  as  to  the  policy  which  they  might  judge 
it  expedient  to  pursue^  it  was  generally  beiieved  that  the  treftfy  would 
be  bronght  to  a  favonrable  issuer  in  an  interview  with  lord  Moira, 
they  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  fairness  of  the  proposal,  and 
their  readiness  to  enter  into  such  discussions  as  mast  pncede  the 
details  of  any  new  arrangement*  As  a  prdtminary  qnestioni  which 
appeared  to  them  of  great  importance,  and  which  they  thought  it 
necessary  immediately  to  brinig  forward,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
aaid  embarrassment  of  the  further  delay  which  might  be  produced,  if 
the  negotiation  should  break  off  in  a  more  advanced  state,  ^ey  sisked, 
"  whether  this  full  liberty  extended  to  the  consideration  of  nelir  appoint- 
ments to  those  great  offices  of  the  household  which  have  been  usnatly 
included  in  the  political  arrangements  made  on  a  change  of  adrainis- 
tration;"  intimating  their  opinion^  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ac^  on 
the  satme  principle  on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Moira  answered, 
that  the  prince  had  laid  no  restriction  upofi  htm  in  tHkt  respect,  and 
had  never  pointed  in  the  most  distant  malftier  at  the  protection* of 
those  officers  from  removal;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  (lord 
Moira,)  however^  to 'concur  in  making  the  exercise  of  tbispowA* 
positive  and  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  the  admtnistnltion; 
because  he  should  deem  it  on  public  grounds  peculiarly»objsctionable. 
They  rep^ed,  that  .on  pubtic  grounds,  it  appeared  to  them  indispen- 
sable, that  the  connexion  of  the  great  offices  of  tjie  court' with  the 
political  administration  should  be  clearly  established  in  its  4irst  ar- 
rangements. Thus  the  negotiations  terminated.  On  the  8th  of  Jtine, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  intimated  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  prince 
regent  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  first  oommissloner  of  the 
tseasnry,  and  that  his  royal  highness  -had  given  him  authority  for 
completing  with  all  possible  despatch  the'  other  arranj^mcnts  4>f 
administration.  « 

The  affiELirs  of  Ireland,  which  occupied  fhe  attention  of -parliament 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  were  apafn  discinfiR^d  on  the  revival 
of  the  important  question  concerning  the  claims  of  the  catholics.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  House  of  toramdiYS,  moved  a 
resolution,  that  the  house,  early  in  the*  onsuifigse.i^i on/ would  take 
into  consideration  the  laws  afiec^ng  Ms  majcsty*s  Roman  catholic 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  a  final  and  con- 
^ciliatory  adjustment;  it  >#as  carried  by-925  votes  a^nst  106.  On  tho 
1st  ol  July,  a  similar  motionVas  made  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  in 
tha  house  of  lords,  when  the  previous  question  moved  upon  it  by  thr 
lord  chancellor  was  carri^  by  a- majority  of  one,  the  numbers  beins*^ 
126  to  125.  This  rejection  of^ord  Wellcsley's  mqtion  was  KV  sonn* 
ascribed  to  the  violent  conduct  of  a  catholic  meeting  in  Dublin,  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed,  demanding  a  concession  of  thetlaims 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  threatening  exemplary  vengeance  on  those 
who  shouki  be  hostile  to  them. 

The  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  thr  ef- 
fects of  the  orders  of  council,  having  made  their  report,  Mr.  Brougham 
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moT^d,  on  the  I6tk  cf  Jane,  fof  asi  address  to  the  priace  regent,  be- 
seeching him  to  recall  or  suspend  those  orders^  and  to  adopt  such 
measttpcs  as  might  tend  to  conciliate  neutnd  powers^  without  sacrift- 
cing  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  crown.  The  Idotion  was  with* 
drawn,  in  consequence,  of  an  intimation  from  l<yd  Castlereagh  that 
government  were  about  to  make  a  conciliatory  proposition  to  America^ 
A  declaration  was  accordingly  issued  in  the  gazette,  stating,  that  by 
a  prior  declaration  of  the  Ist  of  April,  1812,  the  repeal  of  Uie  ordera 
of  council  was  to  take  place  so  soon  as  the  French  decrees  were  fomt* 
ally  rexpked;  that  a  communication  had  been  made  by  the  American 
charg^  d'affaires  to  lord  Caallereagh,  of  a  copy  of  the  alleged  instru- 
ment of  repeal  by  the  French  goyemroent;  and  although  this  revocation 
was  not  sach  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  required  by  the  British  de* 
claration,  yet,  as  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  replace  the  commerce 
of  neutrals  on  its  ancient  basis,  the  orders  of  council  of  the  7th  January^ 
1807,  and  the  36th  April,  1809,  were  suspended,  as  far  as  regarded 
Atkierican  property,  from  the  Ist  of  August  following*  As  the  armed 
vessels  of  Great  Britain  were  eitciuded  from  the  harbours  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  those  of  France  were  admitted;  and  as  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  England  had  been  suspended,  it  was  declared,4hat  if 
Uie  American  government  should  not,  after  the  regular  communication 
of  the  present  document,  alter  its  policy,  the^  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
of  council  should  not  take  effect.  Provision  was  also  made,  that  Ameri- 
can ships  seized  since  the  date  of  the  communication  relating  to  the 
French  decrees,  should  not  becondemned;  and  an  express  reservation 
was  made  of  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  revive  the  orders 
of  council,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  of  retaliation  as  it  might  deem 
expedient,  when  circumstances  should  demand  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. This  ooncesslon  was  made  too  late  to  be  of  ^ny  avail  even 
as  an  experiment;  for,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United 
Statea  intimated  his  approval  of  an  act  of  congress,  by  which  wflr 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 

The  flnanciid  measures  for  the  year  had  been'  nearly  arranged  by 
Mr.  Perceval  before  his  d€ath,  and  were  adopted,  with  some  excep- 
tions, by  bis  success<)r  Mr.  Vansittart.  The  joint  charge  on  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  Ireland  exceeded  58  njilUons,  of  which  the  proportion  for 
Great  Britain,  joined  to  a  separate  additional  charge  of  more  than 
foi^*  millions,  amounted  to  55, 350,648/.  The  following  were  the  waya 
and  means  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  raising 
this  *  enormous  supply:  the  annual  duties  were  taken  as  usual  at 
3,000,000/.  I  the  ^rplus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  including  the  pro- 
perty-tax, 30,000,000/.  J  the  lottery,*  300,000/.;  the  loan  in  the  5  per 
cent,  annuities,  contributecf  by  the  subscribers  of  exchequer-bills  in 
the  spring  of  the  current  year,  6,789,625/.;  and  exchequer-bills  intend- 
ed to  be  issued  on  the  vote  of  credit,  3,000,000/.  The  last  sum  would 
make  no  addition  to  the  unfunded  debt,  as  an  equal  sum  granted  on 
the  vote  of  credit  of  the  last  year  had  been  funded,  and  not  replaced 
by  any  fresh  issue.  The  old  naval  stores,  carried  to  public  account, 
were  estimated  at  441,318/.;  and  the  surplus  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  last  year  at  2,209,626/.  To  these  items  were  to  be  added  the  loan 
effected  on  the  preceding  day,  of  15,650,000/. 
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Parltameiit  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  Julyi  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  year  the  campaign  in  the  peninsula,  to  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  invaders,  commenced  with  offen- 
sive operations  on  t^e  part  of  the  British.  Lord  Wellington  having 
made  his  dispositions  for*  reducing  the  frontier  fortresses  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8th  of  January  invested 
Ciudad  Rodrigo:  while  general  Hill,  advancing  from  Merida,  com- 
pelled Drouet  to  retire  from  Almendralejo  upon  Zafra  and  Xtlerena, 
leaving  his  stores  and  anrniunition.  Badajox  was  thus  reduce^  to  the 
utmost  extremity;  the  country  between  (he  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  commnnication  between  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont  intercepted-  The  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  vigorously 
pressed,  and  on  the  1 9th  an  attack  was  made  in  five  separate  columns, 
which  proved  completely  successful  at  every  point;  the  garrison,  after 
a  desperate  conflict,  surrendered  to  the  number  of  1700  men,  besides 
officers,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  captors  the  heavy  train  of  the 
French  army,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The 
British  army  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  major-general 
Mackyinon,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  storming  party  in  .the  moment 
of  victory;  and  the  hardihood  of  the  assault  was  shown  in  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  amounting  to  1200.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  ten 
days,  was  recovered  a  fortress,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  weakness, 
and  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  resisted  for  a  whole  month  th^  efforts 
of  Massena,  supported  by  an  army  of  1 10,000  men.  Marmont,  who 
had  stationed  his  army  on  the  Tagus  to  support  the  operations  in 
Valencia,  had  calculated  on  being  in  time  for  its  relief  by  the  29th  of 
January;  he  had  advanced  to  Salamanca  with  a  Jarge  army  collected 
from  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  when  he  ^as  surprised  and  mor- 
tified by  the  news  of  its  falL  After  attempting  in  vsdn  to  lure  his 
antagonist  to  a  battle,  he  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  along  the 
Tormcs. 

Having  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  lord 
Wellington  moved  the  greater  part  of  his*army  to  the  southward,  for 
the  support  of  general  HilK  who  was  blockading  Badajoz  with  about 
12,000  men,  aided  by  the  Portuguese  army  ujider  marshal  Beresford. 
He  urged  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour  and  success, nhaf  on  the  6th 
of  April  three  practicable  breaches  were  made;  and  a  resolution  was 
immediately  taken  to  stomi  the  place.  Lieutenant-general  Picton  -was 
ordered  to  attack  the  castle  by  escalade;  major  Wilson  to  assail*  the 
ravelin  of  San  Roque;  and  major-general  Colvillc  to  attack  the  bas- 
tions of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa  Martha.  The  conduct  of  9r  false  attack 
was  entrusted  to  lieutenant-general  Leith,  with  instructions  to  convert 
it  into  a  real  one,  should  circumstances  prove  favourable.  Picton 
crossed  the  Guadiana  with  some  resistance,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  master  of  the  castle.  Wilson  carried  the  ravelin  of  San  Roqtte: 
the  light  division  under  Colville,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  unable 
to  gain  the  bastions;  but  the  false  attack  under  general  Leith,  and  the 
other  operations  of  the  besiegers  entirely  succeeded.  The  Freiich 
governor,  with  his  staff,  retired  into  fort  St.  CristovaU  and  surrender- 
ed on  the  following  day.     The  garrison  which  amounted  originally  to 
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5000  men,  had  lost  1 200  killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous  operations, 
and  suffered  severely  in  the  assault.  The  British  and  Portuguese  had 
809  killed  and  2000  wounded. 

By  the  speedy  reduction  of  this  important  fortress,  lord  Wellington 
again  baffled  his  opponents.  TVIarmont,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
surprise  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  penetrated  into  Portugal  as 
far  as  Castello  Branco,  where  he  no  sooner  learnt  the  result  of  the 
siege  than  he  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.  Soult,  who  had 
reached  Villa  Franca,  fell  back  witn  equal  alacrity,  pursued  by  the 
British  cavalry  under  sir  Staple  ton-Cotton.  On  the  I  Ith  of  April  the 
dragoons  under  major-general  Le  Mar  chant  charged  the  rear  guard  of 
the  French  with  suph  impetuosityi  as  to  drive  them  in  the  utmost 
confusion  into  Llerena,  where  the  main  army  was  posted.  On  the 
same  day  Soult  evacuated  the  placed  and  thus  the  province  of  Estre- 
madura  was  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy.  The  British  commander, 
following  vp  these  successes,  detached  general  Hill  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Almarez,  almost  the  only  communication  below  Toledo  by 
which  a  large  army  could  cross  the  Tagus.  This  bridge  was  strongly 
defended  on  either  side  by  works  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up, 
and  was  protected  by  the  neighbouring  castle  and  redoubts  of  Mira* 
bete.  The  extreme  badness  of  the  roads  retarded  this  enterprise;  but 
on  the  I9th  of  May  the  British  carried  the  works  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  by  escalade;  the  enemy  attempted  to  escape  over  the  bridge, 
but  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  destroyed  it,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation toward  Naval  Moral.  Many  of  the  fugitives,  whose  escape 
was  thus  intercepted,  perished  in  the  stream,  and  300  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  and  other  positions  from  which  the  French,  after 
carefully  fortifying  them,  were  so  suddenly  expelled,  became  formi- 
dable barriers  for  the  future  defence  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  them,  while  it  gave  fresh  confidence  to  the  British,  augmented 
the  alarm  and  embarrassment  of  the  enemy.  After  the  surprise  at 
Arroyo  Molinos  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  lord  Wel- 
Kngton  directed  general  Hill  to  do  a  service,  it  would  be  done,  with 
the  smallest  possible  loss  of  time,  and  in  defiiwice  of  any  ordinary 
measures  of  prevention.  When  Marmont  heard  of  the  movement 
upon  Almarez,  he  moved  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  fort  Veras,  where 
the  intelligence  of  its  success  induced  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
again  occupy  himself  in  fortifying  the  (Convents  of  Salamanca. 

Lord  Wellington  appeared  before  that  city  '^frith  his  main  army  on 
the  16th  of  June,  when  the  French  general,  leaving  a  force  to  defend 
the  fortifications,  retired  with  his  troops  across  the  Tonnes.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  the  forts,  which  from  their  strength 
had  been  formed  into  a  depot  of  stores;  but  the  British  general,  by  a 
masterly  manoeuvre,  compelled  him  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate. 
Major-general  Clinton,  with  the  sixth  division,  was  ordered  to  reduce 
them,  and  the  service,  after  some  delay  occasioned  by  an  accidental 
scarcity  of  ammunition,  was  accomplished.  Lord  Wellington  then 
put  his  army  in  motion  against  Marmont,  who  hastily  retired  across 
the  Douro,  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Tor- 
dcsillas.  His  rear  guard,  stationed  at  Rued  a,  was  attacked  by  the 
British  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  driven  in  great  con- 
fusion upon  the  main  body.     I^ord  Wellinfj^ton  deeming  it  imprudent 
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to  attack  the  enemy  in  bis  strong  position  beyond  the  Douro,  menaced 
the  Spanish  capital.    Marmont,  having  received   a  reinfarcement 
under  general  Bonnet,  which  gave  him  a  superiority  of  numbers, 
extended  his  right  as  far  as  Toro,  restored  the  bridge  at  that  place, 
and  ordered  a  part  of  his  army  to  cross  the  river,  as  if  to  turn  the 
British  left.    Suddenly  recalling  diem,  he  made  a  rapid  march  with 
his  whole  army  to  Tordesiilas,  crossed  at  that  point,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  the  fiank  of  the  allies  at  Castregon.     This  brilliant  movement 
re-established  his  communications  with  Madrid,  and  with  the  army 
of  the  centre.     Lord  Wellington  having  made  dispositions  for  the 
retreat  and  Junction  of  his  diBerent  divisions,  took  up  a  position,  in 
which  he  offered  battle.    Marmont  declined  it,  but  disdaining  to  wait 
for  the  reinforcements  that  were  liastening  to  jolh  him,  persevered  in 
his  manoeuvres  on  the  British  flanks.     A  series  of  skilful  movements 
ensued  on  both  sides,  until  the  3 1st  of  July,  when  the  allied  army  was 
concentrated  on  the  Tormes;  the  French  crossed  the  river  on  the 
same  day,  and  appeared  to  threaten  Ctudad  Rodrigo.    During  the 
32d  and  23d,  Marmont  practised  a  variety  of  evolutions  .to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  British  general  from  his  real  plan,  which  was  to 
inclose  the  allies  in  their  position  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river, 
and  to  cut  off  their  retreat.    He  threatened  their  left,  which  he  found 
well  provided  for  defence,  while  their  other  flank,  where  the  real  at- 
tack was  expected,  presented  a  no  less  formidable  resistance.     In 
aiming  to  surround  the  British  he  extended  and  weakened  his  own 
line,  and  lord  Wellington,  watching  the  progress  of  this  error,  seized 
the  favourable  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.     His  ajn*ange- 
ments  were  soon  made,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  executing  them. 
Major-general  Packenham,  with  the  third  division,  began  a  ful-ious 
assault  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  left,  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  brigadier-general  Bradford's  brigade,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  divi- 
sions, and  by  the  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in  front.     The 
French,  though  finely  posted  and  supported  by  cannon,  were  over- 
thrown.    Against  the  enemy's  centre  on  the  hill  of  the  Arapiles, 
general  Pack's  attempt  was  at  first  unsuccessful;  but  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, afler  its  success  on  their  left,  changed  its  front,  and  attacking 
the  centre,  drove  it  from  the  hill  with  precipitation.     The  right  wing 
of  the  French,  being  joined  by  the  fugitives,  maintained  a  show  of 
resistance,  but  it  was  attacked  In  front  and  on  its  flanks,  and  driven 
in  confusion  from  the  field.     The  pursuit  was  continued  till  night- 
fall and  renewed  next  morning,  when  the  French  rear  guard  was  over- 
taken, attacked,  and  put  to  flight,  the  cavalry  leaving  the  infantry  to 
their  fate.  Three  whole  battalions  surrendered,  and  large  quantities  of 
stores,  baggage,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  six  colours  were  taken;  5 
generals,  3  colonels,  3  lieutenant-colonels,  1 30  officers  of  different  ranks, 
and  7000  soldiers  were  made  prisoners.     The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
about  700  killed  and  4000  wounded.     Major-general  Le  Marchant*  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer,  was  killed;  lieutenant-generals  Leith  and  Cole, 
and  major-general  Alten  were  wounded;  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was 
fired  upon  at  night  through  mistake  by  a  British  soldier,  but  happily 
his  wound  did  not  prove  fatal.     On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  Marmont 
and  Bonnet  were  both  wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  fugitive  army 
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deirolved  upon  general  Clausel,  who  made  a  stand  for  some  time  on 
the  Douro;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Victors  crossed  that  river, 
abandoned  Valladolid,  and  continued  his  retreat  upon  Burgos.  Thus 
terminated  the  battle  of  Salanmnca,  in  which  the  British  general  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  and  coimnanded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
marshals.. 

Lord  Wellington,  leaving  a  ft>rce"under  general  Paget  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
the  Spanish  capital.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  with  20,000  men  under 
his  command,  had  reached  Segovia,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Marmont,  hastily  retreated  through  Madrid  to  Almanza,  a  position 
from  which  he  could  communicate  either  with  Soult  or  with  Suchet. 
On  the  13th  of  August  the  allied  army  entered  the  capital,  the  Retiro, 
garrisoned  by  1 500  men  immediately  surrendered,  and  Guadalaxara 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  by  the  Empeqinado.  '  lateiligence  was 
received  that  an  army  of  British  and  Neapolitans  from  Sicily,  under 
general  Mainland,  with  soitie  Spaniards  from  Majorca,. had  reached 
Alicant.  Expectations  were  formed  that  thf^  force,  uniting  with  the 
patriots  in  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  might  fafvour  the  operations  of  the 
grand  army  by  a  powerful  diversion^  but  unfortunately  the  defeat  of 
genefkl  O'Donnel  by  the  French  under  Harispe,  combftned  .with  other 
reverses,  disabled  the  Spaniards  from  acting,  and  in  a  gpea.t  measure 
deranged  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  ' 

Meantime  the  enemy,  aware  that  their  losses  had  been  aggravated 
by^ant  of  concert,  were  co-operating  to  retrieve  thenu  On  the  24th 
of  August,  Souk  relinquished  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  began  to  evacu- 
ate Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  forces  with  tho^  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Suchet,  for  the  recovery  of  the  capital.  The 
French  troops  stationed  in  Biscay,  evacuated  that  province,  and  join- 
ing the  wreck  of  Marmont's  army  under  Clausel,  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion df  Burgos,  to  wSitch  the  British  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of 
that  place.  By  thus  threatening  Madrid  and  reinforcing  Burgos, 
they  hoped  to  compel  the  British  either  to  fight  to  a  disadvantag-e  qr 
to  retr^t.  They  had  strongly  fortified  the  latter  place,  and  made  it 
the  centre  of  their  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  lord  Wellington  quitted  Madrid  and  ad- 
vanced to  Valladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before  him  across  the  Pui- 
serga.  He  pursfued  them  to  Burgos,  through  which  city  they  retired 
during  th»  night  of  the  17th,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  castle. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  besieging  this  important 
strong  hold,  and  as  the  heavy  artillery  had  not  arrived,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  sapping.  On  the  1 1th  of 
October  a  mine  was  successfully  sprung,  the  breaches  were  instantly 
stormed  and- the  lines  escaladed;  part  of  the  British  actually  entered 
the  works,  but  the  fire  from  the  garrison  was  so  heavy  that  they  were 
obliged  ta  retire  after  suffering  some  loss.  Preparations  were  made 
for  renewing  the  assault;  but  at  this  critical  period  the  British  en- 
countered a  sertes  of  disappointments.  They  had  been  led  to  calcu- 
late on  the  support  of  a  GalUcian  army,  S0,000  strong,  in  the  highest 
state  of  order  and  equipment;  this  army  was  found  to  consist  of  only 
10,000  undisciplined  troops.    Ballasteros,  instead  of  obeying  the 
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orders  of  the  general  to  Rarags  the  retreat  of  Soult  into  Valenciay 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish  army  and  the  nation  against  the  cortes 
■who  had  invested  lord  Wellington  with  the  chief  command*  A  French 
army  under  Souham  approached  for-flie  relief  of  the  besieged  fortress, 
and  after  sustaining- a  spirited  repulse,  appeared  ing^eat  force  on  the 
19th  in  the  vicinity  of  Bufgos.  Atl vices  were  received  on  the  21st, 
that  Soult,  Stlchet,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  70,000  roen^  were  fast 
approaching  the  passes'  against  general  Hill,  who  had  no  adequate 
force  to  oppose  them.  This  intelligence  induced  lord  Wellington  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  'to  retire  toward  the  Douro,  to  recall  his 
troops  from  Madrid,  and  to  direct  general  Hill  to  proceed  northward 
to  join  him.  He  moved  upon  Salamanca,  where  he  hoped  to  establish 
himself,  bu|  Soiilt  advancing  frem  Madrid,  and  uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of^  Souham,  obliged  him  to  continue  his  retreat.  On  the 
24th  of  Novdrnber  h^  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada,  on  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier,  after  a  masterly  retreat  before  an  army  of  90,000 
men,  agamst  which  he  tould  oppose  only  52,000.  The  campaign 
might  have  hafl.a^  different  issue  but  for  the  miserable  jealousy  of 
Ballasteroe,  who  Vas  arrosted  by  order  of  the  cortes  and  esiled  to 
Ceuta.         •       •     *  '  •  '        . 

Compared  with  fhe  conflict  in  the  peninsula,  the  war  with  the  United 
Slates  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  England  as  an  a£Pairof  inferior 
importance.  Tlie.  American*  obtained  some  successes  at  sea,  and 
"^ere  beatern  by  land.  0»  the  19th '»f  August^  their  frigate,  the  Con- 
stitution, wag  enabled  by  giHjat  superiority  in  guns  and  men,  to  over- 
power the  English  fin  gate  the  Guerriere,  which  was  burnt-  after  t^hc 
action.  On  the  26th  of  October,  another  of  their  ships^  called  the 
United  States  frigate,  having  the  scantling  of  an  English  74,  crippled 
the  En^ish  frigate  Macedoniaii;  their  privateers  made  numerous 
captures  io  the  West  Indies.  General  Hull,  after,  invading  upper 
Canadai  surrendered  fort  Detroit,  with  2500  men  and  33  pieces  of 
ordnance,  to  a  much  inferior  force  of  British  and* Indians,  under  genr- 
ral  Brock.  On  the  1 3th  of  October,  the  American  gcn<;^*al  Wadsworth 
made  an  attack  on  the  British  position  at  Queenstownj  general  Brock 
hastening  to  its  defence,  was  killed  while  cheering  his  troops,.but  a 
reinforcement  arriving  under  major-general  Sheafe,  the  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  Wadswortli,  with  900  men,  surrendered.     . 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  strong  fortress  of  Bundelcuud  eaj^tulated  to 
aUiltish  force,  under  colonel  Martindell.  An  expedition,  fitted  out 
at  Batavia,  against  Palembang,  was  completely  successful,  and  tJ^o 
military  force  employed  in  it,  afterwards  subdued  the  sultan  of  Jojo- 
darta.  A  definitive  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia. 

To  secure  the  ascendency  of  France  in  Europe,  Bonaparte  went  to 
war  with  Russia,  on  the  pretext  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  He  had  provoked  her  hostility  by  seizing  the  dutchy  of 
Oldenburg,  and  insulted  her  by  demanding  tliat  she  should  adhere  to 
the  continental  system,  while  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  renouncing 
it  at  pleasure,  by  granting  licenses  to  tirade  witli  England.  He  re- 
quired from  her  the  rigorous  ^ixc  cut  ion  of  his  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, while  he  adhered  to  them  only  when  it  suited  his  coiiveniencr. 
The  quarrel  was  of  no  recent  origin,  and  so  t^urjy  ua  ihc*  spring  of 
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L8 1 1,  both  parties  vere  engaged  in  hostile  preparations,  Russia  had 
now  a  force  consisting  of  300,000  infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry,  tq 
which  might  be  added  50,000  Cossacks.  A  great  proportion  of  thia 
force,  however,  wa$  employed  against  the  Turks,  and  in  watching 
the  movements  of  Sweden.  Bonaparte  having  called  forth  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  an  auxiliary  force  fron^ 
the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Naples,  assembled  an  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Russian  Poland,  which,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, exceeded  400,000  men.  A  nominal  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Pru^ia,  whose  resources  were  already  at  the  disposal  of  France^  and 
t|ie  emperor  of  Austria,  by  a  compact  signed  in  March,  engaged  to 
place  at  Bonaparte's  disposal,  30,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  cannon* 
On  the  30th  of  April,  a  French  army  of  80,000  men  crossed  the  Vis- 
tula, and  took  possession  of  Elbing  and  Konigsberg.  Swedish  Pome- 
rania  had  been  occupied  in  January  by  20,000  French  troops,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  conduct  of  Sweden  in  the  approaching  contest. 

Bonaparte  set  out  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  9th  of  May,  accompanied 
by  his  consort,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  at  Dresden,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Austria.  On  the  6th  of 
June  he  passed  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  3£d,  issued  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  pronused,. 
*^  that  Russia  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  exerting  the  unnatural 
influence  which  she  had  too  long  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  Europe*" 
On  the  24th  he  passed  the  Nicmen,  and  entered  the  Russian  territory. 
The  plan  of  his  adversaries  was,  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invader, 
at  all  points  where  a  stand  could  easily  be  made  without  risking  a 
general  engagement;  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  should 
aim  to  penetrate;  to  harass  him  as  he  advanced,  and  to  cut.  oif  his 
supplies.  Bonaparte  encountered  no  formidable  resistance  in  his  rapid 
advance  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  which  he  entered  on 
the  28th  of  June.  He  there  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  to  restore 
freedom  and  independence  to  the  Poles,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  subjects  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  Russians,  whose 
fcMTces  were  distributed  over  an  extended  line  of  country,  gradually 
approximated  during  their  retreat,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
their  main  army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  concentrated  at  Smo-' 
lensko;  while  the  enemy,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Vitepsk,  were 
hastening  the  advance  of  their  strongest  divisions,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  on  a  general  and  decisive  action.  In  this  critical  posture  of 
affairs,  Uie  emperor  Alexander  was  gratified  by  intelligence  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  Turkey,  and  that  treaties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  had  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  with  Sweden, 
The  army  of  the  Danube,  under  admiral  Tchichagoff,  after  a  long 
and  difficult  march,  obtained  some  brilliant  successes  over  the  Saxons. 
and  Austrians,  who  had  reached  Minsk,  Slonim,  and  Kobrine.  In 
the  north,  a  division  of  the  invaders,  under  Macdonald,  received  a 
severe  check  from  general  Essen,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Riga  waa 
entrusted.  Count  Witgenstein  defeated  marshal  Oudinot  and  the 
Bavarian  general  Wrede%  at  Polotsk,  after  a  conflict  of  twelve  hours^ 
in  which  the  enemy  lost  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  thus 
were  they  foiled  in  their  attenxpt  to  open  a  passage  to  St.  Petei*8burg. 
Meantime,  Bonaparte  directed  his  attention  to  thQ  main  Russim  ai*myy . 
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wbich  he  attacked  at  Smolensko,  on  the  17th  of  August*  After  a 
furious  contest,  the  Russians  retired  from  the  city,  which  the  invaders, 
on  their  entrance,  found  burning  and  in  ruins.  Their  leader  gave 
vent  to  his  chagrin  by  exclaiming,  '*  never  was  a  war  prosecuted  with 
such  ferocity;  never  did  defence  put  on  so  hostile  a  shape  against  the 
common  feelings  of  self-preservation.  These  people  treat  their  own 
country  as  if  they  were  its  enemies*"  He  had  certainly  encountered 
no  such  obstacles  in  either  of  his  marches  to  Vienna. 

The  Russian  army  retired  upon  Viasma,  followed  by  the  rear  guard, 
which  had  been  nearly  intercepted  by  marshal  Ney;  but  on  receiving 
a  timely  reinforcement,  was  enabled  to  repulse  him.  Viasma,  not 
being  considered  tenable,  every  thing  in  it  which  could  be  of  use  to 
the  enemy,  was  destroyed;  and  the  army  took  up  a  position  nearer 
Moacow.  At  this  juncture,  the  veteran  general  count  Kutusoff  was 
called  from  his  retirement  at  St  Petersburg  to  take  the  chief  com* 
mand.  On  his  way  to  head-quarters  he  passed  through  Moscow, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  count  Rostopchin,  the  governor. 
Arriving  at  head-quarters  on  the  29th  of  August,  he  put  the  army  in 
motion,  and  halted  it  on  the  3l8t,  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  on  the 
great  road  leading  to  the  capital,  where  he  determined  to  hazard  a 
battle. 

The  French  entered  Viasma  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  did  not  ad- 
vance until  the  4th  of  September.  It  was  remarked,  that  Bonaparte^ 
on  being  apprized  that  Kutusoff  was  opposed  to  him,  became  more 
cautious  in  his  movements,  and  that  he  was  more  than  usually  anxious 
for  the  junction  of  reinforcements.  The  interval  of  preparation,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  than  necessary  for  a  conflict  between  two  armies, 
each  amounting  to  more  than  130,000  men.  It  commenced  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  by  a  tremendous  attack  on  the  Russian  left,  against 
which  nearly  one-half  of  the  French  force  was  directed,  while  Ney 
bore  down  on  the  centre,  and  Beauhamois  assailed  the  right.  Kutu- 
soff, finding  that  his  left,  after  a  combat  of  three  hours,  was  giving 
way,  reinforced  it  with  grenadiers  and  cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  lost  position,  from  which 
the  French  were  at  length  driven.  Beauhamois  made  repeated  efforts 
io  carry  the  village  of  Borodino  and  the  redoubts  which  covered  it, 
but  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  Russians  were 
then  enabled  to  reinforce  their  centre,  where  the  battle  raged  with 
great  fury  until  night,  when  the  French  withdrew  at  all  points,  leaving 
them  masters  of  the  field.  They  estimated  their  own  loss  at  40,000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  60,000.  Amon^  tlic 
slain  were  generals  Touchkoff  and  Konovitsen;  prince  Bag^adon 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  Of  the  French  generals,  Montbrun 
was  killed  and  twelve  others  dangerously  wounded. 

After  this  dearly  purchased  victory,  Kutusoff  found  himself  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  fresh  troojps  which  his  antagonist  was  soon 
enabled  to  bring  forward.  He  ordered  Moscow  to  be  evacuated,  and 
retired  with  his  army  beyond  it,  to  protect  the  rich  provinces  of  Toula 
smd  Kalouga,  where  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  communication 
with  Tchichagoff;  while  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  Winxingerode, 
by  the  occupation  of  Twer,  completed  the  line  which  was  thus  extend- 
ed rouni  the  enemy.    The  painful,  but  necessary  measure  of  with- 
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drawing  £pom  their  homes  in  Moscow  300,000  human  beings  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  was  carried  into  effect  by  count  Rostopchin, 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  of  its  brave  inhabitants,  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  Russian  army.  He  had  a  villa  in  the  vicinity, 
to  which  he  set  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and  affixed  the  following  no* 
tification  to  one  of  its  gates:  *^  Frenchmen;  for  eight  ye4U*s  I  found 
pleasure  in  embellishing  this  country  retreat  I  lived  here  in  perfect 
happiness  within  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  those  around  me  largely 
partook  of  my  felicity*  But  you  approach;  the  peasantry  of  this  do- 
main, to  the  number  of  1720  human  beings,  fly  for  mercy;  and  I  set 
fire  to  my  house.  We  abandon  all;  we  consume  all,  that  nei^er  our* 
selves  nor  our  habitations  may  be  polluted  with  your  presence. 
Frenchmen;  I  leave  to  your  rapacity  two  of  my  houses  in  Moscow, 
full  of  furniture  and  valuables,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  d 
rubles.     Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes.'' 

The  advanced  guard  o{  the  French,  under  Murat  and  Beauhamois^ 
entered  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  soon  overpowered  the 
small  band  which  still  lingered  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
called  the  Kremlin.  The  deserted  city  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
in  several  places,  and  the  French  soldiers,  eagerly  seeking  their  long- 
promised  plunder,  rather  increased  than  checked  the  conflagration. 
Bonaparte  was  waiting  at  the  barrier  on  the  Smolensko  road  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  constituted  authorities  ere  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry.  A  Polish  general,  whom  he  sent  to  remind  the  citizens  of  their 
duty,  returned  with  information  that  there  were  no  constituted  autho* 
rities,  and  that  Moscow  would  soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  mortified 
conqueror  entered  without  parade  on  the  following  day,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Kremlin. 

^  The  first  act  of  his  authority  was  to  order  all  Russians  who  could 
be  suspected  of  setting  fir^  to  the  city  to  be  seized;  about  one  hundred 
were  tried  and  shot.  On  the  third  morning  after  his  entrance  a  vio- 
lent wind  arose,  and  the  conflagration  became  generals  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  whole  extent  of  the  capital  for  many  versts  appeared  like 
a  sea  of  flame,  rendered  more  horrible  by  the  tremendous  volumes  of 
smoke  which  darkened  the  air,  and  by  the  atrocious  excesses  of  the 
French  soldiers,  who  might  be  truly  called  the  daemons  of  this  infernal 
scene.  They  remembered  the  promise  of  their  chief  when  he  pointed 
to  the  distant  spires  of  Moscow;  ^behold  the  end  of  your  campaign; 
its  gold  and  its  plenty  are  yours;"  and  they  exercised  this  license  for 
rapine,  in  defiance  of  the  civil  magistracy  appointed  by  himself  to 
restrain  their  excesses;  nor  could  order  be  restored  among  them  until 
the  conflagration  abated,  when  their  rage  subsided  into  sullen  discon- 
tent. The  Russians  were  in  their  rear,  for  Winzingerode  had  sent 
forward  troops  to  Mojaisk,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  grand 
army  under  Kutusofl*.  Bonaparte  still  expected  to  be  addressed  as  a 
conqueror,  and  obstinately  remained  in  Moscow,  though  his  stores 
were  exhausted,  his  supplies  intercepted,  and  his  troops  enfeebled  by 
famine  and  disease.  By  a  prompt  retreat  he  might  have  secured 
winter-quarters  in  Poland,  but  his  selfish  pride  revolted  at  a  measure 
dictated  alike  by  policy  and  humanity.  Urged  at  length  by  the  cla- 
mours of  his  soldiers,  he  sent  Lauriston  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
Russian  head-quarters^  announcing  his  readiness  to  treat.     The 
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answer  returned  was,  that  no  terms  could  be  entered  into  wKile  an 
enemy  remained  in  the  Russian  territory.  The  roads  leading*  to 
-Moscow  were  now  occupied  by  detached  corps*  under  Dochtoroff, 
Korff,  MiloradoTich,  and  Winzingerode,  who  cut  off  the  supplies, 
dispersed  the  straggling  parties  of  the  French,  and  took  many  pri- 
soners. Bonaparte  sent  Lauriston  a  second  time  to  demand  that  if 
the  Russian  general  would  not  listen  to  a  negotiation,  he  should  for- 
ward a  letter  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  ^*I  will  do  that,'*  replied 
KutusofF,  "  provided  the  word  peace  is  not  expressed  in  that  letter- 
I  would  not  be  a  party  to  such  an  insult  on  my  sovereign,  by  forward- 
ing a  proposal  which  he  would  order  to  be  instantly  destroyed.  You 
already  know  on  what  terms  alone  offers  of  peace  will  be  attended  to." 
The  clamours  of  the  French  increased^  their  foreign  auxiliaries 
4eserted  in  thousands,  and  made  known  the  extent  of  their  distresses. 
Lauriston  was  sent  a  third  time  to  the  Russian  head-quarters  with 
proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  an  offer  that  the  French  should  eva- 
cuate Moscow,  and  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood^  where 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  might  be  afterwards  arranged.  The  answer 
was,  ^*  it  is  no  time  for  us  to  grant  either  armistice  or  negotiation, 
-as  the  campaign,  on  our  part,  is  but  just  opening.*'  Bonaparte  soon 
afterwards  announced  his  intention  of  leadings  his  army  into  other 
provinces  until  the  return  of  spring,  when  he  would  advance  on  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  erase  the  name  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  European 
nations.  Ue  indulged  his  soldiers  with  an  eight-days*  pillage  in 
Moscow,  and  commenced  his  retreat,  leaving  a  force  to  blow  up  the 
Kremlin.  General  Iliovaskoy  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  this  outrage,  and  on  the  2Sd  of  October  the  exiled  inhabitants 
of  Moscow  began  to  return  to  their  desolated  city. 

Meantime  general  Essen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga^  harass<^d 
Macdonald  until  that  general  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  banks 
of  the  Dwma;  and  Witgenstein,  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  engagements 
with  the  French  corps  stationed  at  Polotsk,  captured  two  thousand 
prisoners,  including  its  commander,  St.  Cyr,  and  forty-five  officers  of 
d liferent  ranks.  Tchichagoff  compelled  the  Austrians  and  French  to 
retteat  upon  Bialistock,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the 
general-in-chief,  commenced  his  march  upon  Minsk,  to  interrupt  the 
retreat  of  the  grand  French  army. 

'  In  the  pressure  of  increasing  difficulties,  Bonaparte  adopted  an 
expedient,  which,  although  it  threatened  to  sacrifice  one  part  of  his 
armies,  promised  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  other  divisions,  as  well  as 
his  own  personal  safety.  He  sent  towards  Smolensko  his  wagons  filled 
with  plunder,  ammunition,  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  despatched 
Murat  and  Beauhamois,  with  50,000  men,  to  attack  the  Russian  gi*and 
army  by  surprise,  as  if  his  object  had  been  to  cut  his  way  through  it, 
and  reach  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  south.  He  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  conduct  the  other  divisions  under  his  command  to 
Minsk,  where  a  grand  depot  had  been  established.  Murat  and  Beau- 
hamois were  themselves  surprised  by  a  force  which  Kutusofi'dctachod 
against  them  under  general  Benning^sen,  who  attacked  them  in  front, 
while  count  Orloff  Denizoff  turned  tlieir  left  flank,  and  fell  upon  their 
ri*ar.  They  lost  2500  killed  and  wounded,  1000  prisoners,  :>6  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  quantities  of  ammunition,  baggage,  and  piulider. 
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Bonaparte,  foiled  in  this  plan,  directed  his  march  upon  Mojaisk, 
while  the  defeated  generals  aimed  at  the  same  point  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route.  Kutusoff  moved  onward,  and  ordered  twenty-five 
new  regiments  of  Cossacks,  under  the  hetman  PlatoiT,  to  scour  the 
country^iiraU  ^directions,  and  harass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The 
French,  dispirited  by  hunger^and  fatigue,  lost  all  confidence  in  their 
leader;  and  he,  charging  his  generals  .with  the  care  of  the  multitude 
which  was  once  an  army,  journeyed  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  guard, 
and  meditated  on  the  means  of  escaping  to  France.  On  the  2d  of 
November,  general  Miloradovich,  with  the  advance  of  the  grand 
Russian  army,  came  in  contact  with  the  French  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Viasma.  A  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed  by  Ney,  Davoust, 
and  Beauhamois,  but  ere  they  could  take  advantage  of  the  positions 
which  presented  themselves,  they  were  attacked  with  impetuosity, 
and  driven  through  the  town  at  the  point  of  the -bayonet.  Beauhar- 
nois  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Douchovechina;  Davoust  and  Ney  took 
the  road  to  Dorogobouche:  and  the  stragglers  scattered  themselves 
along  the  banks  of  (the  Dnieper.  The  French  lost  in  this  affair  6000 
men  and  28  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  night  which  ensued  was  terrible  to  the  fugitives:  there  was  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  after  which  the  frost  became  intense,  and  increased 
the  mortality  produced  by  warfare,  famine,  and  pestilence.  Horses 
died  by  hundreds,  and  many  of  the  troops  either  perished  from  cold, 
or  in  despair  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  Rapidity 
of  movement  was  Impossible,  since,  according  to  strict  orders  given 
at  Moscow,  the  soldiers  had  to  drag  along  with  them,  through  roads 
nearly  impassable,  the  whole  of  their  cannon.  Beauhamois,  pursued 
in  his  retreat  by  the  hetman  Platoff,  fle^  with  one  of  his  divisions  to- 
ward Smolenskoj  the  other,4on  its  route  to  Douchovechina,  was  over- 
taken near  the  river  Vop  by  tlie  Cossacks,  and -dispersed,  after  losing 
ISOO  killed,  3500  prisoners,  and  60  pieces  of  cannon.  That  part  of 
the  French  army  which  reached  Dorogobouche  was  routed  by  Milo- 
radovich, whip  captured  6000  prisoners,  with  a, great  quantity  of 
cannoi|  and  baggage* '  The  carnage  was  dreadful,  and  numbers  of  the 
wounded,  exposed  to  the  intense  frost,  endured  a  painful  death  upon 
the  Held. 

Bonaparte  reached  Smolensko  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  remain- 
ed ^ere  until  the.  1 5th,  when  he  set  out  for  Krasnoi.  Davoust,  who 
followed  him,  after  blowing  up  the  ramparts,  was  beaten  by  Milora- 
dovich on  the  17th,  and  escaped  with  the  Iqss  of  4000  killed  and 
wounded,  9000  prisoners,  and  70  pieces  of  cannon.  He  lost  also  the 
whole  of  his  baggage,  three  standards,  and  his  baUon  de  marechaL 
Ney,  who  left  Smolensko  with  the  rear-guard  on  the  day  of  this  battle, 
was  surprised  by  t^e  victorious  Russians,  and  compelled  to  fly  with  a 
small  proportion  of  his  staff,  leaving  1 1,000  of  his  troops  in  the  hands 
of  his  pursuers. 

Meantime,  Witgenstein,  after  a  series  of  successes  against  the  corps 
of  St.  Cyr,  Oudinot,  and  Victor,  advanced  from  Polotsk,  and  on  the 
8th  of  November  reached  Vitepsk,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  of  the  grand  French  army.  On  the  18th,  he  was 
informed  of  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  and  of 
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tho  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians  in  pursuit.  This  intelligence  was 
brought  by  colonel  CzernicheiT,  who  had  performed  a  qiost  arduous 
and  extraordinary  march  from  the  army  of  the  Danube.  Witgenstein 
was  now  in  communication  with  Platoff  and  the  commaBder-in-chief, 
80  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire  was  now  directly  co* 
operating  against  the  retreating  enemy- 

The  frost  became  daily  mor^  severe,  and  the  distress  of  the  French 
increased;  they  were  nearly  destitufe  of  cavalry,  of  artillery,  and  of 
transport  carriages.  ACfcer  leaving  Krasnoi,  Bonaparte  was  informed 
that  his  stores  at  Mkti'k  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  that  his 
Polish  general  Dombrowsky  was  routed,  that  the  corps  of  Oudinot 
and  Victor  were  dispersed,  and  that  the  Russian  grand  army,  the  army 
of  the  Dwina  on  its  left,  and  that  of  the  Danube  on  its  right,  were 
closing  upon  him.  To  secure  his  escape  he  ordered  two  bridges  to 
be  thrown  over  the  Beresina,  at  Stoudenzi  and  Vaselova.  He  had 
scarcely  passed  the  river  with  his  guard  at  the  latter  point,  when 
Witgenstein  opened  a  cannonade  on  the  troops  who  were  preparing 
to  follow.  They  rushed  in  crowds  toward  the  bridge;  it  was  blown 
up  by  Bonaparte's  order;  a  shout  of  despair  followed  the  explosion; 
numbers  plunged  into  the  stream  ^d  disappeared  amidst  the  floating 
masses  or  ice;  5000  were  killed,  and  13,000  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  who  on  this  occasion  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  the  French  had  taken  from  their  cities. 

After  repairing  the  bridges,  the  Russian  armies  advanced,  and  oa 
the  1 2th  of  December,  prince  KutusolT  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Wilna.  The  retreat  of  the  Fyeiach  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Nie- 
men  was  attended  with  horrors,  to  .which  no  parallel  can  be  found  ia 
the  annals  of  the  worW^  Jfor  weeks^beljpi^'e  they  quitted  Moscow,  they 
had  no  regular  supplier  of  food;  Ihey  y^erc  exhausted  by  long  marches, 
harassed  by  an  indefati^^le  fop,  sinfl  ^xpoied  to  the  severity  of  a -Rus- 
sian winter,  with  scarcely  a  gamtent  to  protect  their  freezing  limbs. 
In  some  places  their  rbute  might  be  traced  by  t'he.  dead  bodies,  which 
appeared  like  the  pounds  in  a  church-yard  when  cohered  with  snow. 
The  scene  of  a  nighj-watch  often  exhibited  at  daWn.  a  circle  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead  wrapped  in  rags,  matting,  old  canvas^,  and  even 
raw  hides  stripped,  froin  the  perished  horses.  -  The  fugitives  set  fire 
to  house$  and  visages;  anti  many^  when  their  joints  were  racked  by 
the  sudden  transition  f rem  cpld  to  heat,  became  frantic  and  fell  into 
the  flames.  Numbers,  with  th^lr  feet  frozen  and  half  inortified,  were 
left  to  perisli  in  the  snowl  It  WQuld  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  detail  of 
these  complicated  miseries,  ot  which  the  result  may  be  calculated 
when  it  is  known  thatx>f  tbi&  400,000  men  who  composed  tlie  invading 
army,  not  more  than  50,000,  including  the  Saxpn  auxiliaries,  recrossed 
the  Russian  frontiers.  T^heir  loaves. by  capture  were  seated  by  the 
accounts  published  at  St.  Petersburg  to  be  41  genefals,  1298  officers, 
167,510  prlyaies,  and  1131  pieces  otcannpii;  • 

Bonaparte  did  not  r^nain  to  witn^  the  list  settles  of  the  tragedy. 
On  the  rth  of  Decembec  hp  reached  Wilna,  and  having  appointed 
Murat  to  the  chief  command,  h^  departed  for  Warsaw,  accompanied 
by  Caulaincourt,  and  made  a  rapfd  journey  to  Paris.    He  was  the 
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herald  of  his  own  discomfiture;  and  he  proclaimed  with  circumstantial 
precision,  the  results  of  a  campaign  which  did  equal  credit  to  his 
foresight  as  a  politician,  and  to  his  skill  as  a  general.  In  making 
this  plain  avowal,  wHich  intimated  that  France  would  he  more  in  neea 
of  him  than  he  of  France,  he  l)etrayed  some  compunction;  and  that 
feeling  would  have  been  paramount,  if  his  love  of  glory  had  not  been 
exceeded  by  his  contempt  for  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Ropes  ezdted  in  England  by  the  events  in  Russisu — Speech  of  the  prince  regent 
on  the  opening  ofpaiiiainent — ^Exposition  of  the  caoses  of  the  war  with  Ameri- 
ea.^Diaca8iion  of  the  Catfaofic  queation. — Hr.  William  Smith's  bill  in  fiiYour  of 
Umtariant. — ^Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. — ^New  plan  of  finance. 

— ^Budget^ — ^DiacoaMons  on  the  treaty  with  Sweden. — StipAhdiaify  cmates'  bill 

Speech  on  the  close  of  the  sesnon. — Campaifpi  in  America. — Defence  of  Cana- 
da.—Loss  of  the  Java.-— Captare  of  the  Cheaapeake.->Spaniah  campeign.-*The 
French  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro. — Advance  of  lord  Welhngton. — ^Battle  of  Vic- 
toria.-^8uchet  repulaed  atCaatella  by  the  British. — Sif  ionn  Muiray'a*  abortive 
expedition  to  Catdonia^ — Sonlt  resumes  the  command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
army. — ^Battlea  of  the  Pyreneea.«-Captttre  of  St.  Sebaatian  and  Pampluna^ — Lotd 
WeUington  enters  France. — Drivea  Souk  into  his  entrenchments  at  Bayonne^ 

It  was  amidst  the  ferment  of  a  general  eiection,  that  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia  was  made  known  to  the  people  of 
England  in  one  of  those  memorable  bulletins^  which  issued  from  the 
Kremlin  while  Moscow  was  overwhelmed  in  ^^an  ocean  of  flaise." 
The  sensation  of  astonishment  and  aw^  produced  by  this  event,  gave 
place  to  a  hope  that  the  Russians,  after  making  so  tremendous  a  aacti- 
£ce,  would  persevere  in  opposing  the  invaider,  until  the  delusion  which 
represented  his  power  as  irresistible  should  be  dispelled,  and  the  ather 
nations  of  Europe  should  be  ineliprcd  from  the  iiyi^ibus  which  bad  so 
long  oppressed  them.  Subsequent  events  s^on  hai^htened  this  hope 
into  confidence  J  and  the  new  parliamentyassett^bled  on  the  24th  of 
November,  under  happier  ausjiices  than  the  most  sanguine  politician 
could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

The  session  was  opened  on  the  ^Oth,  by  the  p^hce^ccgent,  who  pro- 
nounced from  the  throne  a  speebh,  jMntaining^  a  con^^rebensive  view 
of  the  great  events  of  the^year*  id  Spaiii|  the  marquis^of  Wc^lin^on, 
by  the  glorious  victory  al^  ^alam^pa*  hai  6pmpeH«l  .the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  a^d  tKe^otifliern  provinces  tiid  fiiils  been 
delivered  from  the  armies  of  Trai^.e.  ^be  concerted  movem^ta  of 
those  armies  had  rendered  it  aiecesfary  to  withdraw  from  the  sic^  of 
Burgos,  and  to  evacuate  Madrid  foi;Jthe  purpose  of  eonceJA^tia^  the 
main  body  of  the  allied  forc^j  but  those<i^arts  had*  been  attauded 
with  important  sacrifices  on  his  p^j,  which  must  materially  contri- 
bute to  extend  the  resource  and  facilitate^the  exertions  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  His  royal  highness  expressed  iiis  firm  reliance  on  the  deter- 
mination of  parliament  to  continue  every  aid  in  support  of  a  contest, 
which  had  first  given  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  example  ^f  perse- 
vering and  successful  resistance  to  the  power  of  France,  The  recent 
treaties  with  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  were  another 
topic  of  congratulation,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  emperor  and 
his  people  against  the  common  enemy,  were  mentioned  with  high 
applause.  As  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  British  govemment, 
his  imperial  majesty  had  recently  sent  his  fleets  to  the  ports  of  this 
country;  and  the  prince  regent  declared  his  fixed  dctei*mination  to 
afford  to  that  monarch  the  most  cordial  support  in  the  great  contest 
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in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  reference  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  his  royal  highness,  after  noticing  the  measures 
pursued  on  either  part,  added,  that  his  best  efforts  should  not  be  want- 
ing to  restore  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  until  this  object  could  be  obtained  without  sacrificing  the 
maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain,  he  relied  on  the  cordial  support  of 
parliament  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  prince  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  East  India 
company's  charter,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  early  attention  of 
parliament  should  be  called  to  the  propriety  of  proyiding  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Indian  provinces  of  the  British  empire.  The  ad- 
dresses were  voted  in  both  houses  without  a  division.  The  principal 
proceedings  before  the  adjournment  for  the  holidays  were,  a  grant  of 
100,000^  to  lord  Wellington^  the  renewal  of  the  gold  coin  bill,  and  a 
grant  of  200,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferei^s  in  Russia. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  directed 
to  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  war  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.     On  the  3d  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  a  series  of  papers  on  this  subject,  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  issued  on  the  9th  of  January  by  the  prince 
regent,  containing  a  summary  of  the  whole  transactions,  a  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  America,  and  the  following 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  that  conduct  had  been  regulated. 
Great  BriUun  can  never  acknowledge  any  blockade,  which  has  been 
duly  notified  and  is  supported  by  an  adequate  force,  to  be  illegal, 
merely  upon  the  ground  o^its  extent,  or  because  the  ports  or  coasts 
are  not  at  the  same  time  invested  by  land.    She  can  never  admit  that 
neutral  trade  with  Great  Britain  can  be  constituted  a  public  crime, 
the  commission  of  which  can  expose  the  ships  of  any  power  to  be 
denationalized.    She  can  never  admit  that  she  can  be  debarred  of  her 
right  of  just  and  necessary  retaliation  through  the  fear  of  eventually 
affecting  the  interest  of  a  neutral;  or  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted and  hitherto  undisputed  right  of  searching  neutral  merchant- 
vessels  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment  of  British  seamen,  when  found 
therein,  can  be  deemed  any  violation  of  the  neutral  flag.  After  refuting 
the  various  charges  adduced  by  the  American  government  agsdnst  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  declaration  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  contest  to 
that  spirit  which  had  long  actuated  the  councils  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  had  induced  them  with  marked  partiality  to  palliate  and 
assist  the  aggressive  tyranny  of  France.    This  subserviency  to  the 
ruler  of  France,  and  this  hostile  temper  towards  Great  Britain,  were 
evident  in  almost  every  page  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
American  with  the  French  government     On  this  declaration,  which 
was  also  presented  to  the  house  of  lords  by  earl  Bathurst,  addresses 
were  voted,  approving  its  principles,  and  expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  parliament  to  support  the  executive  government  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill,  proposed  by  lord  Redesdale,  was  passed, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  vice-chancellor  of  England,  with  full  power 
to  determine  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  chancellors  had  been  accustomed  to  determine, 
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and  his  decrees  were-to  be  of  equal  validity,  but  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion  of  the  lord-chaacellor,  and  not  to  be  enrolled  until  signed  by  him. 

The  annual  discussion  of  the  catholic  claims  commenced  on  the 
35th  of  February  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  refernnf^  them  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which  was  carried  by  364  yotes 
against  234»  On  the  30th  of  April,  Mr.  Grattan  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  ^  the  catholic  disabilities,  with  certain  regulations 
and  exceptions.  It  encountered  little  opposition  on  the  fir^  and'  se- 
cond readings  but  on  its  passage  through  a  committee,  Mr.  Abbott^ 
the  speaker,  objected  to  that  clause  by  which  catholic  metnbers  were 
to  be  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  referred  to  certain  circum- 
stances which  gave  reason  to  beliere  tbfat  tbe  ample  concessions 
which  the  bill  contemplated  would  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conditions  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  The 
clause  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  25 1  against  347,  and  the  bill  was 
abandoned. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a  meaaure^was  instituted,  for  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  toleration  act,  by  gpanting  '^further  relief  to  persons 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  church  of  England^  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain penalties  imposed  by  law  on  those  wha  impugn  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.'*  The  bill  introduced  for  this  object  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  dOth  of' July,  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Chester,  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  opposing  it,  observed,  that  it  had  not  been  called  ibr  "by 
any  attempt  to  impede  the  worship  of  Unitarians,  or  iaftict  penalties 
upon  them.  This  enactment,  to  which  itfaisters  neither  offered  nor 
encouraged'  any  opposition,  was  regarded  as  a  pleasing  proof  of  the 
progress  of  religious  toleration. 

The  important  question  concerning  the  renewaKof  the  East  Indfe 
Company's  charter,  concerning  which  so  many  petitioif^  had  been 
presented,  was  brought  before  parliament  on  the  32d  of  March,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  debate.  The  bill  ultimately  passed  was  founded  on 
certain  resolutions  proposed  by  lord  Castlereagh,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract*  The  company  was  to  continue  in  possession 
of  all  its  former  territori^  in  India,  with  the  later  acquisitions,  con- 
tinental and  insular,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  for  a  further  term  of 
twenty  years  from  the  20th  of  April,  1814.  Their  exclusive  right  to 
.commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and  to  the  trade  in  tea,  was  con- 
fmned  to  them.  His  nuijesty's  subjects  in  general  were  permitted  to 
trade  to  and  from  all  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter, 
in  such  commodities  as  are  allowed  by  law,  under  certain  provisions. 
All  ships  engaging  in  this  private  trade  to  the  settlements  of  ibrt 
William,  fort  St  George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
were  required  to  procure  a  license,  which  the  court  of  direbtors,  upon 
application,  were  bound  to  grant:  to  all  other  places,  a  special  Uccnse 
was  required,  which  the  directors  might  grant  or  refuse,  but  under 
appeal  to  the  board  of  control,  which  might  oblige  them  to  issue  the 
license.  The  church. establishment  in  the  British  territories  in  India 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons. 
The  order  of  precedence  for  regulating  the  company's  territorial  re- 
venues was  to  be,  the  maintainance  of  the  military  force:  the  payment 
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of  the  interest  of  their  debts  in  England;  ttm  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  establishments  at  their  settlements;  the  liquidation  of  their  ter- 
ritorial debt,  their  bond  debt  at  home,  and  sucH  other  purposes  as 
the  directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  control,  might 
appoint.  A  sum  equal  to  the  payments  made  from  tilie  commercial 
Cux)d  at  home,  on  account  of  territorial  dharges  in  the  jearpreceding, 
was  to  be  annually  issued  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  investment,  or 
of  remittance  to  England.  The  dividend  on  India  stock  was  limited 
to  ten  per  cent  until  the  fund,  .called  the  separate  fund,  should  be 
exhausted,  when  it  was  to  be  lOi  per  cent.  The  number  of  king'Ji 
troops,  for  which  payment  was  to  be  made  by  the  company,  was 
limited  to  20,000,  unless  a  greater  number  should  be  sent  to  India  at 
the  request  of  the  court  of  directors.  By  these  provisions,  the  East 
India  Company,  as  sovereigns,  obtained  nearly  all  that  they  could  de- 
mand in  regard  to  political  power;  and  their  interests  as  merchants 
were  but  little  affected,  since  the  trade  was  opened  to  competition 
only  in  those  branches  which  were  avowedly  the  least  pitofitable. 

On  the  subject  of  finance,  an  important  measure  was  proposed  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  After  suggesting 
some  arrangements  of  minor  importance  respecting  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax,  and  an  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  sinking 
fund,  on  each  new  loan,  he  proceeded  to  unfold. his  new  plan,  the 
general  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  explained.  By  the  original 
constitution  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  stock  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sioners was  not  cancelled,  but  was  still  considered  to  be  tlieir  property; 
and  the  interest  was  regvlarly  applied  by  them  to  the  further  discharge 
of  the  national  debt.  This  arrangement,  securing  an  accumulation 
by  compound  interest,  was  now  abolished;  the  whole  stock  purchased 
by  the  commissioners,  which  was  *now  stated  at  '238  millions,  an 
amount  exceeding  that  of  the  debt  when  the  fund  was  instituted,  was 
to  be  cancelled,  and  the  interest  to  become  disposable  for  current 
services,  or  foi^aying  .the  interest  of  new  loans.  An  addition  of 
867,963^  was  at  tfie  same  time  to  be  made  to  the  sinking  fund.  It 
was  also  proposed,  that  when  the  loans  should  in  any  year  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  new  fund  of  2i  per  cent,  instead  of  one 
per  cent,  should  be  provided  for  that  surplus. 

The  budget  was  produced  on  the  Slst  of  March,  when  the  joint 
charge  of  supplies  was  stated  at  72  millions,  of  which  the  proportion 
for  Great  Britain,  with  the  addition  of  the  separate  charge,  amounted 
to  68,685,942/.  Of  the  ways  and  means  the  principle  articles  were, 
war-taxes,  21  millions;  exchequer  bills  funded,  15  millions;  vote  of 
credit,  six  millions;  and  loan,  21  millions. 

The  treaty  of  concert  and  subsidy  with  Sweden,  which  was  laid 
before  parliament  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  excited  strong  animadversions 
from  the  opponents  of  ministers.  By  its  stipulations,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  engaged  to  employ  a  force  of  not  less  than  30,000  men,  in  a 
direct  operation  on  the  continent,  against  the  common  foe,  in  concert 
with  the  Russian  troops  under  the  command  of  the  prince  royal  of 
Sweden,  according  to  a  compact  between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and 
Petersburgh.  To  this  compact  his  Britannic  majesty  acceded,  so  far 
u  not  only  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  the 
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kifigdam  of  Sweden,  but  to  aMist,  if  necessary,  in  obtuning  that 
object  hf  a  naval  co-«pepation,  it  being  understood  that  recourse 
Should  not  be  had  to  compulsion,  unless  the  king  of  Denmark  should 
nreviously  ha^e  refused  to  join  the  alliance  upon  the  conditicms  stipu- 
lated between  the  two  northern  courts.  His  Britannic  majesty  en- 
gaged independently  of  othe#  succours,  to  furnish  to  Sweden,  for 'the 
service  of  the  current  campaign,  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling,  and 
also  ced«d  to  hep  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  The  king  of  Sweden 
reciprocally  g^ranted  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for 
tiirenty  years,  the^  right  of  entrepoi  in  the  ports  of  Gottenburg,  Carls- 
ham,  txA  Stmlsond,  for  all  commodities  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  upoo-a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Lord  Holland  de- 
precated the  transfer  of  Norway- as  irreconcilable  with  public  law  and 
national  honour,  denounced  the  cession  of  Guadaloupe  as  altogether 
unwarranted,  and  opposed  the  subsidy  as  inconsistent  with  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  under  which  the  country  was  labouring.  His  amend- 
ment, requesting  the  prince  regent  to  suspend  the  ei^ecution  of 
the  treaty,  was  rejected,  and  the  original  address  of  thanks  was  car- 
ried. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  minor  import  during  this  session,  may 
be  noticed,  an  act  for  augmenting  the  stipends  of  curates,  and  for 
establishing  some  proportion  between  them  and  the  value  of  the  livings 
which  they  served.  The  salaries  were  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  80/. 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  bendice,  if  inferior  to  that  sum|  and  they 
were  to  rise  in  gradations  up  to  1  soL  according  to  the  value  of  the 
benefice  and  the  population  of  the  parish. 

The  session  closed  on  the  33d  of  July  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  the  prince  regent  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  favour- 
able state  of  stairs- on  the  continent,  and  his  regret  at  the  continuance 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  declaring,  however,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  purchase  peace  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  He  approved  the  arrangements  made  for  the  government  of 
British  India,  and  concluded  with  avowing  his  r^^lution  to  employ 
the  means  placed  in  his  hands  by  parliament,  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  reduce  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
enemy,  and  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

The  war  with  the  United  States  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  its  events  will  demand  only  a  very  brief  notice.  Eager  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  of  the  former  campaign,  the  Americans,  having  collected 
a  large  force  in  the  back  settlements,  again  approached  Detroit. 
Colonel  Proctor,  who  commanded  the  British,  made  a  vigorous  for^ 
'Ward  movement,  and  on  the  33d  of  January,  routed  their  advance 
guard  with  great  slaughter,  and  captured  500  men,  among  whom  was 
their  commander,  general  Winchester.  Another  division  of  the 
enemy,  which  took  post  at  Ogdenburgh,  and  made  excursions  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  dislodged  by  a  British  force 
under  major  Macdonnel.  In  the  end  of  April,  an  American  expedi- 
tion of  5000  n>en,  under  general  Dearborn,  took  possession  of  York, 
at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  iVom  whence,  general  Sheafie,  who  had 
not  1000  men,  was  compelled  to  retire.  About  the  same  time,  gene- 
ral Vincent  was  obliged,  by  great  supeHority  of  numbers,  to  evacuate 
fort  St  George,  the  main  point  of  defence  on  the  .Niagara  frontier. 
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To  these  disasters  was  added,  th€  fkilure«  of  an  attempt  made  by 
colonel  Baynes  to  obtain  possession  of  *^Sackett's  Harbour,  On  the 
5th  of  June,  the  enemy  were  defeated  at  Burlington,  by  general  Vin- 
cent, and  compelled  to-  fall  <back  oir  Niagara;  but  soon  afterwards, 
colonel  Proctor,  failing  in  an  attempt  on  Sandusky,  was  attacked  by 
the  American  general'Hamson  with- 10,000  men,  who  captured  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  force:  he  himself  escaping  with  a  few  attendants. 
A  mortifying  reverse  was  sustained  on  lake  Erie,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  of  u  despatch  from  sir  George  Prerost  to  admiral  Warren, 
demanding  a  reinforcement  of  shipping.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
nine  American  vessels  encountered  six  British;  the  unequal  contest 
was  gallantly  maintained;  the  Alnel^ican  commander's  vessel,  the 
Lawrence,  at  one  time  struck^ -but  came  again  into  action,  and  at 
length  the  whole  British  squadron,  rechiced  to  a  complete  wreck,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  '         ,  •      • 

Three  American  armies,  each  ameuntin^  to  ten  thousand  men, 
marched  in  the  end  of  October  from  difRjrent  points  upon  Lower 
Canada.  Harrison  proceeded  along'  lakte  Erie,  Wilkinson  embarked 
on  lake  Ontario,  and  Hampton  marched  to  Montreal.-  The  latter 
commander,  with  his  whole  corps  was  arretted  for  a  day  by  three 
hundred  Canadian  militia;  and  on  thc^aiyival  of  fresh  forces  against 
him,  he  evacuated  the  province.  Wilkinsqn,  after  having  effected  a 
landing  near  Kingston,  was  tottUy  tt)ute5  by  a* detachment  amounting 
to  one-sixth  of  his  force,  under  lieutenaiit-colonel  Morrison,  and  com- 
pelled, with  the  loss  of  one -thousand  «inew,  t»  cross  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whence,  after  abandoning  his  boats,  4ie  retreated  by  a  difficult  country 
to  Plattsburg.  On  the  25th  of  December  a  British  and  Indian  force 
surprised  fort  Niagara,  and  destroyed 'Cfi- -made  prisoners  the  whole 
garrison.  The  British  then  crossed-the  river,  attacked  general  Hull, 
who  was  posted  on  the  other  side  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  put 
him  to  the  rout  Thus,  notwithstanding  partial  reverses,  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  whole  glorious  and  fortunate -for  Great  Britain. 

At  sea  the  success  of  the  belligerents  waa- more 'equally  balanced; 
The  British  frigate  Java,  of  thirty^eight  guns,  capir.  Lambert,  sailed 
from  Spithead  in  November  of  the  precediog  yftar,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  lieutenant-genertd  Hislop  to  Bombay.  She  was  met  off  the 
coasts  of  Brazil  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  of  fifty-five 
guns,  captain  Bainbridge:  and  after  afurious^'ctioti,  in. wliieh  captain 
Lambert  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  wCrckiiled,  she  was  set  on 
fire  and  blown  up.  This  afflicting  loss  was  compensated  in  the  ensu- 
ing summer,  by  an  achievement  peculiarly' gratifying.  Captain  Broke, 
of  the  Shannon  frigate,  with  another  small  vessel  ^ttencKn^  him,  had 
been  cruising  for  some  time  near  the  harbour  of  Boston,  where  the 
Chesapeake  frigate  then  lay.  As  she  did  not  venture  to  come  out, 
though  much  superior,  especially  in  men,  captaiii  Broke,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  dismissed  the  attendant  vessel,  and  >vith  tttc  Shannon  alone, 
drew  up  before  the  harlyour  of  Boston  in  a  posture  of  defiance.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  of  the'Chesapcake  accepted  the  challenge,  and  put  to 
sea,  while  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  lined  the  beach  to  witness  the 
approaching  conflict.  So  great  was  the  public  confidence  in  Boston 
as  to  the  issue,  that,  according  to  some  accounts  a  public  dinner  was 
prepared  for  the  victors,  and  accommodations   provided  lor  their 
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expected  captives.  The  interval  of  suspense  was  not  long:  the  two 
vessels  came  almost  immediately  iii  contact,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke 
which  obscured  them  gave  hopes  to  the  spectators  on  shore  that  the 
contest  would  be  decided  in  their  favour  by  superior  weight  of  metal. 
At  this  critical  moment,'  captain  Broke  observing  that  the  enemy 
flinched  from  their  guns,  gave  orders  to  board.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  British  crew  were  on  the  decks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake; and  in  two  minutes  more  the  enemy  were  driven  sword  in  hand 
from  every  point.  The  American  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the 
British  Union  floated  over  it- in  triumph.  ..In  another  minute  they 
ceased  firing  from  below,  and  called  for  quarter.  The  whole  service 
Was  performed  in  fifteen  minutes.. from  its  commencement.  Both 
ships,  observes  captain  Broke  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty,  came  out 
of  action  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  their  rigging  appearing  as  per- 
fect as  if  they  had  only  been  exchanging  a  salute.  The  Shannon  sailed 
immediately  with  her  p^ze  for  H&Ufax. 

In  Spain  preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  enemy,  who,  though  still  formidable,  were  reduced  to  act  on  the, 
defensive.  The  cortes,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  regency,  passed  a 
decree  investing  lord  Wellington  with  extraordinary  powers  as  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Spanisli  land  forces,  whi^h  were  to  be  greatfy  aug- 
mented and  disciplined  unHcr  ..officers  appointed  or  approved  by 
himself.  During  the  period' of  repose,  the  British  army,  which  had 
been  reinforced  by  20,000  men  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  >vas 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
in  May,  the  disposable  forces  q£  the  allies  were  estimated  at  about 
80,000  British  and  Portuguese,  ahd  50,000  Spanish  regulars,  besides 
a  considerable  guerrilla  fai;ec,  which  was  hourly  increasing.  Lord 
Wellington,  with  the  MaiA  body  of  the  British  and  Portuguese,  occu- 
pied cantonments  along  the  nor  them  frontier  of  Portugal,  while  general 
Hill,  with  a  part  of  the  army  and  the  Spanish  forces  under  Murillo, 
was  posted  in  Estrenladiira-  The  second  and  third  Spanish  armies, 
under  the  duke  del  Parque.and  general  Elio,  were  stationed,  the  one 
in  La  Mancha,  and  the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia  and  Valencia. 
An  army  of  reserve,  recently  levied  in  Andalusia,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  O'Donnel,  who  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  Catalonia 
had  been  created  Coiule  dc  Abisbul.  The  army  of  Gallicia,  under 
Castanosj  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  that  province,  and  from 
the  deVotion  oTits  leader  to  the  British  general,  might 'tie  considered 
as  placed  entirely  it  his  lordship's  disposal. 

The  enemy,  warned  by  the  reverses  of  the  last  campaign,  concen- 
trated themselves  in  Castile,  where  the  three  French  armies,  of  Por- 
tugal, of  the  centre,  and  of  the  south,  were  unit^^d  under  the  orders  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Madrid.  Soult  had 
been  called  off  to  assist  his  master  in  Germany;  and  numerous  draught*; 
had  been  made  from  the  forces  of  the  usui-per,  which  were  but  inade- 
quately supplanted  by  raw  troops  of  the  new  conscription.  The  army 
of  Portugal  was  commanded  by  general  Reill^,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Valladolidj  that  of  the  centime,  under  count  d'Erlpn,  wa? 
posted  near  Madrid,  and  that  of  the  south  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Toledo.  Thus  posted,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  the  French  hoped » 
by  rapid  movements,  to  baffle  the  attacks  of  the  allies  from  the  dif- 
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fercnt  points  of  the  extensive  setnicircle  which  they  occupied  j  but 
these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the*  profound  and  judicious  tactics  of 
lord  Wellington. 

The  campaign  did  not  open  until  the  end  of  May.  General  Hill, 
who  had  made-  a  movement  to  threaten  Madrid,  turned  to  the  left, 
marched  through  Puerto  de  BUnoa,  aUd  joined  the  main  army,  which 
was  assembling  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  General  O'Donnel  at  the 
same  time,  marched  through  Estremadura,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
allied  army  directed  its  course  northward  on  the  Douro.  Along  the 
right  or  northern  bank  of  that  river,  which,  being  rugged  and  preci- 
pitous, commands  the  left,  the  French  jfossessed  a  range  of  fortified 
positions;  by  which  they  hoped,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  dispute  the 
passage;  but  lord  Wellington  provided  against  this  obstacle  by  a  very 
admirable  arrangement.  Advancing  with  the  light  troops  of  the 
centre,  he  entered  Salamanca,  which  the  Ffench  general  Villatte,  had 
scarcely  time  to  evacuate  with  the  loss  of  300  of  his  rear  guards  the 
right,  tinder  sir  Rowland  Hill,  moved  in  u  parallel  direction  toward 
the  left  bank- of  the  Douro:  sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  passed  to  the  north  of  the  riverat  Braganza,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  right  bank,  superseded  the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
passage  in  the  face  of  the  fortified  positions*  The  French  precipi- 
tately withdrew  their  detachnients  from  both  banks  of  the  Douro, 
leaving  no  other  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  lord  AVellington  thaa 
those  which  nature  presented. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Salamanca,  his  lofdsltip  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  centre  and  right  to  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  joined  the  left 
under  sir  Thomas  Graham  at  Carvelejos.  On  the  31st  of  May  this 
wing  crossed  the  Esla,  and  passing  through  Zamora,  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  June  at  Toro,  the  French  having  evacuated  both  these  places. 
On  the  following  day  lord  Wellington  halted  to  give  ti^e  for  the  rear 
to  close  in.  The  army  of  Gallicia  had  now  effected  a  junction  with 
this  division,  and  formed  its  extreme  left.  On  the  4th,  the  whole 
allied  forces  marched  on  Valladolid. 

The  French,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  those  movements,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  capital:  the  troops  stationed  there  and  on  the 
Tagus  began  theii*  march  on  the  27thof  May,  and  on  the  3d  of  June 
crossed  the  Douro.  Though  their  different  armies  were  thus  united, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  defend  Valladolid,  or  the  passugji  of  the 
Pisuerga,  but  continued  their  retreat  without  intermission  to  Burgos. 
Lord  Wellington  had  advanced  to  Placentia,  and  allowing  the  army  a 
short  repose  after  a  march  of  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  pushed 
forward  with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
They  were  covering  Burgos  in  a  strong  position;  but  a  charge  of 
British  cavalry  soon  turned  both  their  flanks,  and  obliged  them  to  fall 
back  befhind  the  river  Urbelar.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  with- 
drew through  the  town,  having  first  destroyed  the  works  of  the  castle, 
and  on  the  following  day  all  their  troops  were  in  full  retreat  toward 
the  Ebro. 

Concluding  that  if  he  continued  the  pursuit  along  the  main  road, 
his  progress  might  be  obstructed  by  the  strong  fortress  and  defiles  of 
Pancorbo,  he  ordered  the  allied  army  to  make  a  movement  on  its  left, 
with  a  view  of  passing  the  Ebro  near  its'  source.     This  operation. 
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being  unforeseen  by  the  enemy,  ^ya5  effected  without  opposition,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  threaten  their  rear,  and  interrupt  their  conn- 
munications  with  France.  He  directed  liis  march  on  Victoria,  which 
the  French  had  made  their  central  depot  in  the  frontier  provinces* 
They  evacuated  Pancorbo  in  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  and  has- 
tened to  take  up  a  position  in  front  o4\ Victoria,  which  they  effected  on 
the  following  day.  Their  left  rested  ob  the  heights,  which  terminate 
at  Pucbla  de  Arlanzon,  and  exteAded  across  the  valley  of  Zadora,  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Arxmez.  They  occupied  with  the  right  of  the 
centre  a  height  which  commands  the  valley:  their  right  was  stationed 
near  Victoria,  to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  Zadora.  They  were 
commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  under  whom  marshal  Jourdan  acted 
as  major-general. 

As  the  columns  of  the«.Uipd  army  had  been  much  extended  during 
a  rapid  march  through  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  a  halt  was  made 
on  the  20th  in  order  to.(;lose*themup,  and  lord  Wellington  employed 
that  day  in  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  enemy.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  niade  a  general  attack,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, taking  from  them  \6 1  piecesof  cannon,  41 5  wagons  of  ammunition, 
all  their  baggage,  treasure,  provisions,  cattle,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber gf  prisoners.  Among  other  trophies  of  this  glorious  achievement 
was  the  batoii  of  marshal  Jourdan.  The  operations  commenced  %vith 
a  successful  movement  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  obtain  the  heights  of 
Puebla,  which  the  enemy  had  strangely  neglected  to  strengthen,  and 
which  they.niac^e  strenuous  but  fruitless  efforts  to  retake.  Under  cover 
of  these  heights  general  Hill  passed  the  Zadora  at  La  Pucbla,  and  took 
the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  in  the  front  of  the  enemy*s  line. 
From  the  difficAilt  nature  of  the  country  the  different  columns  stationed 
on  the  river  Bay  as  could  not  attack  as  soon  as  was  expected.  The 
fourth  and  li'ght  division,  however,  passed  the  Zadora  immediately 
after  general  Hill  had  occupied  Sabijana;  and  almost  as  soon  as  these 
divisions  had  crossed,  the  earl  of  Dalhousie's  column  arrived  at  Men - 
donza,  and  the  third  division,  under  sir  Thomas  Picton,  crossed  the 
bridge  higher  up,  followed  by  the  7th  division.  These  four  divisions, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  centre,  while  general  Hill  moved  forward  to  attack  the 
left.  The  enemy  abandoned  his  position  in  the  valley,  and  retreated 
in  good  »order  towards  Victoria.  The  British  continued  to  advance 
in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  ground. 

Meantime  sir  Thomas  Graham,  commanding  the  left  of  the  ariiiy. 
moved  from  Margina  on  Victoria,  by  the  high  road  from  Bilboa.  He 
attacked  and  carried  the  villages  of  Gamarro  Mayor  and  Abechinco, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied  as  tetes-de-pont  to  two  bridges  over 
the  Zadora.  On  the  left  of  that  river  tliere  were  two  divisions  of 
infantry  in  reserve,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cross  until  the  columns 
directed  against  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  should  have  driven  them 
tlirough  Victoria.  This  service  having  been  gallantly  performed,  the 
whole  army  co-operated  in  the  pursuit. 

By  the  capture  of  Gamarro  and  Abechinco,  the  fugitives  were  cut 
ofiffrom  the  high  road  to  France,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Pampluna.  They  were  unable  to  retain  any  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  carry  off*  their  artillery;  and  consequently  al)  the  guns 
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that  remained,  as  well  as  their  itmrnviiition,  ba^g^a|;e,  and  property  of 
every  kind,  were  taken  dose  to  Victoria.  They  secured  one  gun  and 
one  howitzer;  and  that  soUtary  gun  was  afterwards  captured.  They 
passed  Pampluna  without  halting  at. that  fortress,  and  pursued  their 
retreat  over  the  Pjrrennees  into  France.  Joseph  Bonaparte  fied  in  con- 
fusion through  Salvatierra,  and  thus  closed  his  ignoble  usurpation  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  '  ' 

Lord  Wellington  followed  up  this  brilliant  victory  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude  and  decision.  After  sending  the  light  troops 
toward  Roncesvallcs,  and  directing  general  Hill  to  move  through  the 
mountains  to  the  head  of  the  Bidassoa,^  he  prepared  to  intercept  gene- 
ral Clausel,  who,  with  that  part? of  the  army  of  thenorth  which  had 
not  been  engaged  at  Victoria,  was  posted  at  Logrono.  Clausel  re- 
treated by  forced  marches,  and  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Tudela;  but  being 
informed  that  the  British- were  u^dn  the  ro&d,  he  recrossed,  and 
marched  towards  Zaragoza,  and  thence  retired  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Jaca  across  the  Pyrennees.  He  was  harassed  during  these 
movements  by  general  MAna,whb  took  from  hiih  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  some  stores  at  Tudela,  besides  30Q  prisoners.  •  General  Graham 
marched  with  the  lefrwing  against  a  force  collected  from  the  garri- 
sons in  Biscay,  which  made  a  stand  on  a  li^ll  near  the  road  from  Pam- 
pluna. He  dislodged  and  drove  them  into  Tol9sa,  fr€«n  whence  they 
retired  to  the  Bidassoa,  and  were  driven  across  that  river  by  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  Gallicia  under  general  Castanos.  The  port  of  Pasages 
at  its  mouth  was  taken  by  Longa,  and  its  ^afrisou  made  prisoners. 
Pancorbo,  where  the  enemy  had  left  a  force, to  maintain  their  corftmu- 
nication  with  Burgos,  was  blockaded  by  the  Conde  de  Abisbal,  to 
whom  it  surrendered  on  the  28th  of  July.  After  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  the  enemy  had  been  withdrawn  into  France,  three  divisions 
of  the  centre,  under  general  Gazan,  remained  in  the  fine 4in<l  fertile 
valley  of  Bastan,  which  was  full  of  strong  positions.  On  the  4th,  5th, 
and  7th  of  July,  they  were  successively  dislodged  by  a  British  and 
Portuguese  force  under  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  driven  into  France, 
After  these  brilliant  operations,  the  British  invested  St.  Sebastian 
and  Pampluna,  two  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Spain, 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  the  campaign  had  commended 
in  April,  when  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  under  sir  John  Murray,  left 
Alicant,  and  advanced  to  Castella,  while  general  Elio  took  post  at 
Yesla  and  Villena.  On  the  11th,  Suchet,  having  collected  the  whole 
of  his  disposable  force,  attacked  the  corps  of  Elio,  while  yet  unsup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  allies^  drove  it  with  some  loss  from  Yesla, 
and  reduced  the  garrison  of  Villena.  On  the  following  day  he  assailed 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  British;  a  vigorous  resistance  was  main- 
tained for  five  hours,  and  the  troops  at  length  fell  back  on  the  main 
body,  only  in  compliance  with  orders  from  the  general.  At  noon,  on 
the  13th,  Suchet  presented  himself  before  the  position  at  Castella, 
where  the  British  were  concentrated.  After  having  displayed  all  his 
cavalry,  he  advanced  a  corps  of  2000  infantry,  with  the  view  of  forcing 
the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  covered  by  the  van-guard  of  general 
Whittinghamj  these  troops  received  their  assailants  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  then  charged  them  with  destructive  elTect,  and  threw 
them  into  disorder.     Suchbt,  unused  to  such  treatment,  performed  a 
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series  of  operations,  whicK  end^d  in*  a  retrograde  marcli.  General 
Murray  immediately -ordered  Bine  battalions  of  infantry  and  looo 
cavalry  to  pursue,  and  they  occasioned  ^eat  loss  to  the  retiring  co- 
lumns. Perceiving  however,  that  their  superiority  in  cavalry  gave 
them  great  advantages  for  proceeding  in  a  direct  line,  general  Mur- 
ray commenced  a  flapk  movement  upon  Alooy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the 
entrenched  camp  at  San  Felipe,  but  they  arrived  at  the  former  place 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  allies,  and  the  plan  being  frustrated, 
the  British  returned  to  their  former  position. 

Pursuant  to  instruc^ons  from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  which  had 
for  their  object  an  operation  on  the  rear  of  Sufchet's  left  flank,  general 
Murray,  on  the  31st  of  May,  eihbarked  his  force,  and  on  tJie  3d  of 
June  invested  Tarragona.'  After  taking  fort  San  Felipe,  on  the  Col 
de  Balaguer,  and  constructing  J>atte'riQs  for  the  siege,  he  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  received  on  the  night  of 
the  11th,  that  Suchet  was-r  appro  aching  from  Tortosa,  and  that  a 
French  column  was  marching  frofn  Barcelona.  He  re-embarked  his 
army  o*n  the  ITth,  and  returned  to  Alicant,  leaving  his  cannon  in  the 
batteries,  although  adninal  Hullowell  w^s  of  opinion  that  if  he  had 
remained  until  night  they  might  liave  been  brought  away.  A  court 
of  military  inquiry,  which  was  afterwards  held  on  the  expedition, 
acquitted  him  of  all  other  charges,  and  ascribed  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct to  a  mere  error  in  judgment  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command,'  resumed  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  in 
August.  Suchet,  who  had  retired  int6  Catalonia,  advanced  to  Villa 
Francaj  and,  the  British  general  having  withdrawn,  he  entered  Tar- 
ragona, destroyed  the  works,  withdrew  the  garrison,  and  again  retired 
towards  Barcelona.  As  the  third  Spanish  army  was  detached  to  co- 
operate against  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  the  western  Pyrennees,  the 
remaining  forces  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  continued  to  act  on  the, 
defensive. 

To  maintain  and  cover  the  sieges  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  lord 
Wellington  was  under  the  necessity  of  dividing  his  army.  He  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  in  Lesaca,  at  a  small  distance  .from  St. 
Sebastian,  and  directed  two  divisions  to  cover  the  roads  leading  from 
Pamplunaj  one  under  general  Hill,  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  and  the 
other  under  general  Byng,  on  the  extreme  right,  at  Roncesvallcs, 
The  siege  of  St  Sebastian  was  conducted  by  sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Meantime  the  discomfited  army  on  the  Pyrennean  frontier  of  France 
was  reinforced,  and  Soult  was  despatched  in  all  hast^  from  Germany 
to  take  the  command.  On  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  allies,  he 
determined,  with  his  whole  force,  to  beat  one  of  the  covering  armies, 
and  then  throw  himself  on  the  flank  and*  rear  of  the  other.  On  the 
24th  of  July  he  directed  a  division  against  general  Hill,  at  Puerto  de 
Maya,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  formidable  attack,  with  30,000 
men,  on  general  Byng's  division  at  Roncesvalles.  This  division, 
though  reinforced  by  another  under  sir  Lowry  Cole,  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  take  post  at  Zerbiri,  while  general  Hill,  whose  rear 
was  now  threatened,  retired  to  Irurita.  On  the  27th  Soult  arrived  in 
sight  of  Pampluna,  and  immediately  commenced  operations  for  its 
relief.  On  the  following  day  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  posi- 
tions of  the   British,  but   his  troops  were   every  where  repulsecl. 
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Generals  Hill  and  D^housie  arriving  with  .their  divisions,  placed 
themselves  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  force.  On  the  29th  and  30th 
the  opposing  ^*mies  continued  to  vJew  each  other,  neither  daring  to 
attack  the  formidable  heights'  on  which  its  antagonist  was  posted. 
But  in  the  course  of  these  days  the  enemy,  cautiously  withdrew  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  from  the  front,  where  the  former  actions  had 
taken  place,  and  moved  them  to  the  rijg^ht,  with  the  view  pf  attacking 
the  British  l6ft  under  sir  Rowland  piU.  On  the  foHowing  day  they 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  from  the  range  of  heights  which  he  occupied 
to  another  immediately  behind.  Lord  Wellington,  seeing  the  enemy's 
line  weakened,  instantly  detach^  lord  Dalhbusie  and  general  Pic  ton 
to  drive  them  from  the  heights  on  which  their,  right  and  left  rested;, 
and  this  service  having  b.een  rapidly  accomplished,  the  centre  ad- 
vanced to  join  in  the  attack.  The  French  were  driven  from  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  which  it  was  possible  for  troQps  to  occupy, 
and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  own  frontier.  To  cover  their  re- 
treat they  placed  a  strong  rear  guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  from 
which  it  was  driven  by  lord  Dalhousie.  They  endeavoured  to  make 
another  stand  on  the  heights. of  Puerta.de  Echalar,  but  they  were  dis- 
lodged by  a  single  British  division;  and  Soult,  who,had  been  ordered 
to  celebrate  Bonaparte's  birth-^ay  inthe  town  of  Victoria,  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  solemnise  tha^t  anniversary  in  France.- 

The  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  was  obstinately  defended,  A  breach 
having  been  effected  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  besiegers  made,  an  at- 
tempt to  storm,  but  they  were  unable,  by  their  bravest  efforts,  to  over-^ 
come  the  unexpected  difficuhies  opposed  to  them.  As  the  port  was 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  provisions  and  oth^r  .necessaries  by  sea  to 
the  army  in  its  ulterior  operations^  not  a  day  was  lost. in  prosecuting 
the.  siege.  To  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  .enemy  with  France, 
sir  George  Collier,  with  a  party  of  marines,  stormed  the  island  of 
Santa  Clara  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  took  the  garrison  prison- 
ers. New  breaching  batteries  wer.e  in  the  meantime  raised,  and 
carried  forward- with  such  vigour,  that  on  the  31st  of  August  it  was 
determined  to  attack  and  form  a  lodgment  on  the  breach,  which  now 
extended  to  a  large  surface  on  the  left  of  the  f6i:tifications.  The  assault 
was  made  at  elevien  in  the  fosenoon  by  a  combined  column  of  British, 
and  Portuguese.  The  breach  proved  extremely  feUacious;.  for  when 
the  assailants,  after  being  exposed  t6  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells, 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  they  found  a  perpendicular  scarp'  of 
twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  streets,  leaving' only  one  accessible  point, 
formed  by  the  breaching  of  the  end  and  ftt)nt  of  the  aurtain,  -which 
admitted  an  entrance  only  l^y  singtle  files.  No  man  survived  the  attempt 
to  sui*mount  the  narrow  ridge.  Tw6.  hours  of  severe  l)ut  fruitless 
exertion  ensued,  and  the  attack  was  alniost  in  a  desperate  state,  when 
sir  Thpmas  Grahana  adopted  the  venturous  expedient  of  directing  the 
guns  against  the  curtain  otev  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  The  firing 
was  executed  with  admirable  precision  a,nd,  proved,  effectual.  In  an 
hour  the  defenders  were  rfriven  from  their  complicated  works,  and 
retired  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  town  in  full  possession  of  the  allies, 
who  had  upwards  of  500  tjien  killed  and  1500  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  Soult  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  great 
force;  but  he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Spanish  troops  whom  lord 
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Wellington  had  posted"  on  the  hills  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
In  the  afternoon  he  renewed  his  attack  at  aflother  point,  and  was  again 
beaten.  The  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  aboiit  1800  men,  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  left  of  the  allied  army  crbssed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  7th  of 
October,  and  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  French  territory*  Pampluna 
surrendered,  on  the  31st  of  October,  to  Don  Carlos  de  Espana;  and 
the  rear  of  the  army  being  thus  secured,  lord  Wellington  was  enabled 
to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  French  in  their  sacred  country. 
They  had  formed  and  fortified  two  lin(fs  of  defetice;  one  along  the  river 
Nivelle,  and  the  other*  immediately  in  front  of  Bayonne.  The  march 
of  the  allies  was  impeded  by  heavy  rains;  bftt  on  the  10th  of  November 
the  whole  army  was  brought  forward  to  attack  the  French  intrenched 
position  along  the  Nivelle.  Three  British  and  one  Spanish  division 
drove  them  from  the  strong  posts  which  they  occupied  on  the  left  of 
their  centre.  Lord  Wellington  then  directed  troops  to  advance  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right;  but  before  this  opemtidn  could  be  performed, 
day  closed,  and  the  enemy  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  retire 
upon  Bedart,  leaving  their  strfcmg  lines  in  the^possession  of  the  allies. 

They  withdrew  hito  their  intreiich(!ti'.camp  at  Bayonne,  their  left 
occupying  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  A  dour  and 
the  Nive,  their  right  and  centre  extending  from'  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nive  to  the  Adour,  below  Bayonne.  The  frent  was  here  protected 
by  an  impassable  morass.  Lord  Wellington  deeming  this  position 
impregnable  by  a  direct  attapk,  'determined  to  threaten  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  and  accordiYigly  directed  generals  Hill  and  Beresford  to 
cross  the  river' in  two  dhiSions.  This  operation  was  effected  on  the 
9th  of  December,  and  'a  series  of  actions  ensued,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal efforts  of  the  enemy  were  dfrect^d  against  the  British  left,  and 
\^ere  uniformly  defeated.  The  Dutch-  regiment  of  Nassau,  and  the 
German  regiment  of  Frankfort  came  over  to  the  allies.  On  the  ISth 
Soult  suddenly  nroved  his  whole  foi»ce  through  Bayonne,  and  fell  upon 
the  British  right  under  sir  Rowland  Hill,  l^ord  Wellington  expected 
this  attack,  and  sent  reinforcemenfs  to  resist  it:  but  general  HilPa 
•troops  alone  defeated  the  enemy  with  immense  loss,  and  drove  them 
into  their  intrenchmehts.  ThcJoss'on  both  sides  was  considerable; 
but  the  allies  were  completely  sifccessfol,  and  they  established  them- 
selves firmly  betweeii 'the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  After  the  discom- 
fiture of  Soult  there  wa^  np'ho'pe  fo>  SuchctlnCatalonia;  and  thus  by 
the  genius,  activity,  and  p^'rseVerance  of  lord  Wellington,  and  the 
indeifatigable  exertions  of  the  allied  trobps,  who  shrunk  from  no 
obstacle  under  such  a  4ea^er,  the  liberation  of  the  peninsula  was 
accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

The  Prussians  under  ^neral  York  separate  from  the  French. — ^Thice  between  the 
Austrians  and  Kusstans. — ^The  king  of  Prussia  declares  war  against  France. — 
Military  preparations  of  Bonaparte. — Positions  of  the  allies. — Movements  of  the 
French. — Battle  of  Lutzen— of  Bautzen. — Armistice. — Austria  joins  the  alKance. 
— ^Bhicher  defeats  Bonaparte  on  the  Katzbach. — Battle  before  Dresden*— Bema- 
dotte's  Tictory  at  Denneritz.— Bavaria  joins  the  alliance.— Battle  of  Leipsig.-^ 
Bonaparte  retreats,  and  returns  to  Paris. — ^Liberation  of  Hanover.— Revolution  in 
Holland,  and  restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange. — Denmark  joins  the  allies. — 
Declaration  of  the  allied  sovereigns. — ^Basis  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  tliem.-r- 
They  cross  the  Rhine. — Bonaparte's  reproof  to  the  legislative  body.— ^aulain- 
coart  sent  to  Chatillon.— Meeting  of  parliament,  and  measures  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

The  coalition  which  Bonaparte  had  formed  against  {lussia,  gave 
him  much  anxiety  after  hia  ruinous  expedition  to  Moscow.  Me  was 
apprehensive  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  would  abandon  a  cause  for*which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  make  so  many  sacrifices,  and  would  espouse 
that  of  his  victorious  adversary.  He  could  not  ho]je  to  overawe  them, 
except  by  levying  another  powerful  army  in  France,  and  marching  it 
into  Germany.  However  disunited  among  themselves,  they  were 
bound  to  him  by  no  tie  of  mutual  interest;  they  could  not  apphiud  his 
wild  usurpation  of  Spain,  or  justify  his  iniquitous  and  ill-timed  inva- 
sion of  Ru8si|;  still  less  could  they  excuse  that  perverse  obstinacy  in 
error,  with  Which,  by  procrastinating  his  retreat,  he  exposed  hjs  own 
forces  and  theirs  to  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter. 

Prussia  was  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  When  prince  Kutusoff 
arrived  on  the  frontier,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  explaining  the 
moderate  views  of  his  government,  and  promising  support,' <Jn  the 
part  of  his  imperial  master,  to  every  people,  who,  being  then  obliged 
to  oppose  him,  should  abandon  the  cause  of  ^poleon,  and  pursue 
their  real  interests.  It  was  to  Prussia  that  this  invitation  was  par- 
ticularly addressed.  At  this  time,  15,000  Prussians,  commanded*  by 
general  Von  York,  were  united  with  the  1 0th  corps  of  the  French 
army,  under  M acdonald,  in  the  blockade  of  Riga.  Macdpnald,  re- 
treating with  great  expedition,  succeeded  in  extricating  himself;  ^^t 
York  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Russians,  by  which,<his  troops 
were  to  remain  neutral  in  eastern  Prussia.  This  defection  alarmed 
Bonaparte  so  much,  that  he  issued  a  nenatui  amsuUum  for  calling  out 
350,000  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the  mere  promulgation  of  such 
a  decree  would  have  rallied  his  troops;  but  tliat  time  was  past,  and 
the  scattered  bands  of  his  grand  army  continued  their  fiight  to  the 
Vistula.  Witgenstein,  pursuing  Macdonald,  entered  Konigsberg  on 
the  7th  of  January..  On. the  l^th,  admiral  Tchichagoff,  and  count 
Platoff,  took  possession  of-MarienWerder,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing; 
and  on  the  following  days,  having  crossed  the  Vistula,  an4.  its  tribu- 
tary stream,  the  Nogat,  they  pursued  the  French  in  different  dircc- 
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tions,  on  the  roacls  to  Dantzig  and  Graudenz.  On  the  side  of  Warsaw, 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  driven  back  by  the  Russians  under 
Sacken  and  VasilchikofT.  The  emperor  of  Russia  crossed  the  Niemen 
on  the  ISth,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  troops,  and  pursued  his 
march  in  a  westerly  direction,  while  the  columns  under  Miloradovich 
and  Ddchtoroif,  moved  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  left*  The  Prussians 
every  where  hailed  them  as  deliverers.  The  capital  was  in  the  hands 
'  of  a  French  garrison |  but  the  populace  rose  against  these  troops,  and 
obliged  them  to  remain  in  their  barracks*  At  Konigsberg,  where  a 
regency  had  been  established,  general  York  was  declared  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  patriotic  army,  and  numbers  daily  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard. Tka  king  suddenly  withdrew  from  Potsdam,  and  went  to  Breslau, 
where,  on  the  3d  of  February,  he  issued  proclamations,  calling  on  his 
su'bject^'  to  arm  in  support  of  their  king  and  country.  Volunteers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  presented  themselves  for  enrolment  in 
such  multitudes,  that  the  new  commander  of  the  French  forces  pro- 
hibited the  recruiting  enjoined  by  the  royal  decree.  This  new  com- 
mander was  Eugene  Beauhamois,  who,  on  the  retirement  of  Murat, 
through. indisposition  or  disgust,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him,  as 
^^ possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  emperor." 

The  Austrians, *in  the  month  of  February,  concluded  an  unliniited 
truce  with  the  Russians,  in  virtue  of  which  they  withdrew  into  Gallicia. 
The  Saxons  under  ^egnier,  availing  themselves  of  this  opportmiity, 
retired  towards  their  own  country,  pursued  by  Winzingerode,  who 
made  2000  prisoners,  and  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  15tfa, 
the  king  of  Prussia  offered  himself  as  mediator  between  the  belUge- 
rentsi  he  proposed  that  the  Russians  should  retire  behind  the  Vistula, 
and  die  French  behind  the  Elbe,  leaving  Prussia  and  Ua  fortresses 
free  frqm  foreign  usurpation.  On  the  rejection  of  these  terais  by  Bo- 
naparte, he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defeosiTe« 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  king  of  Saxony,  unhappily  for  him- 
self, took  a  different  course,  and  at  a  time  when  the  approach  of  the 
allied  armies  obliged  him  to  quit  Dresden,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he'  told  his  subjects,  that  the  political  system  to  which  he  had 
for  the  last  six  years  attached  himself,  was  that  to  which  the  state  had 
been  indebted  tor  its  fSreservation  amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers. 
General  Blucher,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  army  of  Silesia,  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  Saxons,  stating  that  he  entered  their  territcM*y 
to  offer  them  his  powerful  assistance  and  calling  on  them  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  their  oppressors.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing-energetic allusion  to  the  events  of  the  late  campaign;  "  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  held  a  dreadful  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  angel  of  death  has  cut  off  300,000  of  those  strangers,  by 
the  sword,  famine,  and  cold,  from  that  earth  which  they,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  their  prosperity,  would  have  brought  under  their  yoke." 
Prussia  noM'  became  one  great  camp;  the  militia  and  the  levy  en  masse 
were  called  out,  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  the 
national  enthusiasm  rose  to  a  height  which  it  had  never  attained  in 
the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  monarchy.  Serlip  was  evacuated  by 
the  French  on  the  third  of  March,  and  the  Russian  general  Cxemi- 
cheft  entered  it  on  the  following  day,  amidst  a  great  concourse  of 
people.     The  small  force  under  Morand,  which  occupied  Swedish 
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Pomerania^  followed  the  main  French  army;  but  it  was  intercepted 
and  beaten,  its  leader  killed,  and  his  i*emaining;  troops  ms^de  prisoners. 
Hamburg  was  entered  on  the  18th  by  the  Russian  general  Tettenbom; 
a  Swedish  force  advanced  to  Stralsund,  and  in  the  following  month, 
the  strong  fortress  of  Thorn  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  On  the 
20th^  the  king  of  Prussia  published  an  edict,  abolishing  the  conti- 
nental system,  and  regulating  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  his 
dominions,  from  which  all  French  goods  were  prohibited. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  was  actively  employed  in  augmonting  his 
military  force,  and  in  strengthening  his  authority  by  conciliating  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  released  the  pope  from  imprisonment  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  restored  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  procirred  the  sanction 
of  his  holiness  to  his  second  marriage.  A  regfcncy  was  provided,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  during  the  minority  of  his  son;  it  waft  vested 
in  Maria  Louisa,  and  she  was  to  act  with  the  assistance  of  a  council. 
In  preparing  to  take  the  field,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an 
addition,  even  to  the  immense  armament  already  in  preparation. 
Ninety  thousand  men  of  the  conscription  for  1814,  originally  destined 
for  the  reserve,  were  now  rendered  disposable;  and  ninety  thousand 
more  were  raised  by  a  sort  of  retrospective  conscription.  Requisi- 
tions of  horses  were  made  on  the  municipalities  to  replace  the  cavalry 
lost  in  the  Russian  campaign*  The  raw  levies  were  disciplined  by 
officers  procured  in  drara  from  the  peninsula,  or  in  the  skeletons  of 
regiments  from  the  north*  A  large  camp  was  formed  on  the  Maine, 
where  training  could  be  carried  on  without  interruption  f»om  the 
enemy.     On  the  1 5th  of  April,  Bonaparte  set  out  for  the  army. 

About  this  period  the  allied  forces  were  thus  distributed.  .  Wit- 
genstein,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russians,  had  crossed  the  Elbe; 
part  of  TchichagofF's  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Thorn;  while  another 
division  under  Platoff  was  besieging  Dantzig.  The  army  und/*r  Win- 
2ingeTode  was  at  Custrin,  Lansbel^g,  and  Dresden;  another  corps  had 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Schandau  to  turn  Davoust,  who  was  threatening 
Hamburg.  BHicher  had  removed  from  Silesia  into  Saxony,  and  York 
was  at  Berlin  with  the  main  Prussian  army.  Detachments  had  been 
sent  to  Hamburg  and  Rostock,  which  were  now  occupied  by  Prus- 
sian corps,  and  another  detachment  had  invested  Stettin.  An  army 
of  50,000  men,  under  the  crovtrn  prince  of  Sweden,  was  expected  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  The  Prussians  were  estimated 
at  70,000,  the  Russians  at  1 10,000* 

The  French  army  on  the  Maine  moved*into  Saxony;  that  under 
Beauhamois  marched  from  Magdeburg  to  meet  it,  and  a  junction 
was  effe«ted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saalc.  Their  united  numbers 
weire  estimated  at  170^000  men.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  Erfurt,  and  imniediately  ordered  all  the  divisions  to  "move 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Leipzit^.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
May  he  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
that  city,  and  of  throwing  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allies.  They, 
however,  suddenly  crossed  the  Elster  at  Pegau  with  their  whole  force, 
and  commenced  a  grand  attack  upon  the  French  avmy.  An  obsti- 
nate battle  ensued,  in  which  the  village  of'Gros  Gorschen  was  six 
times  taken  and  retaken  b^rtbe  bayonet;  but  it  was  at  length  won  by 
the  allies.     They  drove  the  French  from  their  positions,  and  remained 
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xnftstera  of  the  field;  but  they  subsequently  found  it  necessary^  from 
inferiority  of  numbers,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Mulda,  and  afterwards  t4> 
retire  beyond  the  Elbe.  Bonaparte  entered  Dresden  on  the  8th)  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  king  of  Saxony. 

The  allies,  having  received  strong  reinforcements  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  Langeron,  Sas8,and  Kleist,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Spree^  near  Bautzen^  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  French.  A 
series  of  sanguinary  actions  ensued,  from  the  19th  to  the  23d,  in  which 
the  loss  of  the  French  by  their  own  accounts  amounted  to  1 1,000  men, 
and  that  of  the  allies  to  6000.  The  latter  retired  in  good  order  upon 
Schweidlkitt,  southward  through  Silesia,  and  al<mg  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia,  with  the  view  of  drawing  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  from 
Berlin  and  the  central  provinces  of  Prussia*  Bonaparte,  moving  on- 
ward with  his  main  army,  raised  the  blockade  of  Glogau,  and  took 
possession  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia.  He  had  here  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  the  negotiations  between  Denmark  and  Great 
Britain  had  failed,  and  that  Hamburg  was  occupied  by  a  detachment 
from  the  corps  of  Davoust. 

Through  the  mediation  of  Austria,  an  armistice  was  concluded  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  of  which  the  duration  was  fixed  to  the  20th  of  July. 
By  Its  terms,  the  line  of  demarcation  for  both  armies  took  its  depar- 
turefrom  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  extoided  to  the  Od^  acconkng 
to  their  actual  occupation.  Breslau,  being  between  tiiem^  was  de- 
clared neutraL  The  line  which  separated  the  detached  corps  was 
continued  from  the  mouth  of  the  Katzbach,  along  the  Oder,  to  the 
fronUer  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  where  it  joined  the  Elbe.  A  congress 
was  hold^i  at  Prague  to  arrange  a  general  pacification;  and  to  iJford 
time,  for  the  discussions  the  armistice  was  prolonged^  but  finding  that 
Boni4>arte  would  not  make  even  a  nominal  sacrifice  for  the  repose  of 
Europe^  the  emperor  of  Austria  declared  war  against  him  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  and 
Prussia. 

At  this  crisis  the  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of  Bona- 
parte, were  estimated  at  300,000  men.  He  had  established  a  strong 
fortified  line,  extending  from  Wittenberg  through  Torgau  and  Dres- 
den, to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Pima.  His  mun  army  was  stationed 
between  this  line  and  the  Silesian  frontier.  Mortier  was  posted  with 
70,000  men  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia;  Ney,  with  neariy  an  equal 
force,  occupied  Bautzen.  The  Saxons  were  at  Goerlitz.  On  the 
MaQke  there  was  an  army>of  reserve  under  Augereau^  and  an  army  of 
^ifiOO  Bavarians  was  stationed  near  Munich.  A  considerable  force 
under  Davoust  defended  Holstein  and  Hamburg,  and  threatened 
Pomerania.  The  conmiunication  was  maintained  by  the  garrison  of 
Magdeburg. 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  consisting  of  the  whole  Austrian 
force  and  large  detachments  of  Russians  and  Prussianst  took  its 
positioi)  in  Bohemia,  thus  threatening  Saxony  and  the  rear  of  the 
French.  Blucher  commanded  about  100,000  men  in  Silesia.  Bema- 
dotte,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  north  of  Germany,  amounting 
to  120poo  men,  had  his  head-^u^rters  at  Berlin.  He  was  there 
joined  by  his  early  companion  in  arms,  general  Moreui)  whose  counsel 
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was  considered  of  high  importance  in  concerting  tlie  military  opera«- 
tions. 

While  this  army  was  occupied  in  repulsing  a  combined  force  of  the 
enemy  under  Marmont  and  Victor,  general  Blucher  crossed  the  Bober^ 
and  d^te  in  all  the  French  corps  which  defended  that  river.  On  the 
approach  of  Bonaparte  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  he  retraced  his 
steps,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Lignitz,  on  the  Katzbach. 
He  was  there  attacked,  but  he  defended  himself  with  great  intrepidity, 
took  18,000  prisoners,  103  pieces  of  cannon,  350  wagons,  and  two 
eagles;  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  They  returned  in  greater 
force,  and  he  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Katzbach.  During 
these  demonstrations,  wMch  for  a  time  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  the  allies  were  issuing  in  great  force  from  the  passes  in 
Bohemia,  and  moving  upon  Dresden.  On  the  28th  of  August  Bona- 
parteVame  out  of  that  city  with  130,000  men  to  attack  them,  having 
detached  a  force  under  Vandamme  to  seize  the  passes  in  their  rear. 
The  battle  was  chiefly  fought  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  cond* 
nued  until  evening,  when  the  allies  retired  toward  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  In  the  assault  on  the  prieceding  day,  general  Moreau,  whife 
conversing  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  was  struck  by  a  ball,  which 
shattered  one  of  his  legs,  and,  passing  through  his  horse,  carried  off 
the  other.  He  bore  the  wounds  and  the  amputation  of  both  limbs 
with  great  firmness,  and  was  carried  on  a  litter,  formed  by  the  lances 
of  the  Cossacks,  to  Toplitz,  where  he  expired.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented  by  the  allies,  and  especially  by  his  countryman,  Bemadotte, 
who  knew  how  deeply  he  sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  France  under 
Bonaparte.  Yet  this  death  was  not  glorious  for  a  man  who  had  served 
his  country  so  well  i  On  their  retreat  the  allies  captured  Vandamme 
and  six  other  generals,  10,000  men,  six  standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  were  re-animated  by  intelligence  that  Blucher  had 
attacked  and  beaten  Macdonald  on  the  36th  and  the  two  following 
days,  taking  from  him  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  great  quantities  of 
ammunition,  and  1 5,000  prisoners. 

The  army  of  the  north  of  Germany,  under  Bemadotte,  obtained  a 
splendid  victory  on  the  6th  of  September  at  Dennevitz,  over  a  strong 
force  commanded  by  marshal  Ney,  taking  5000  prisoners,  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  300  ammunition  wagons.  Blucher,  after  driving  before 
him  the  wreck  of  Macdonald's  army,  pursued  his  victorious  career 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Dresden.  The  grand  army  of  Bohemia  again 
advanced  toward  that  city,  and  occupied  Dohna  and  Pima.  Bona- 
parte remained  there  until  the  beginning  of  October,  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  France,  and  employing  his  troops  in  marches 
and  counter-marches,  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  allies.  Their  grand 
army  in  Bohemia,  being  reinforced  by  40,000  men  under  general 
Bennigsen  and  the  hetman  Platoff,  proceeded  in  three  divisions  towards 
Chemnitz  and  Freiburg,  to  interrupt  his  communications  with  the 
Rhine.  Blucher  and  the  crown  prince  at  the  same  tinie  advanced,  and 
effecting:  a  junction^  moved  on  the  5th  towards  Leipzig,  with  a  force 
amountmg  to  130,000  men.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  on 
the  8th  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich;  in  consequence  of 
which,  general  Wrede^  at  the  head  of  35,000  Bavavians^  immediately 
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co-operated  with  the  allies*     Bonaparte  coneetitrated  his  forces  at 
Leipsig  while  the  allies  extended  themselves  on  every  aide,  and  {Ht- 
pared  for  battle.    The  united  armies  of  Bemadotte  and  Bhicher  were 
posted  on  the  north,  from  the  Mulda  to  the  Saale$  the  grand  anny, 
on  the  south,  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Mulda.     On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  general  Blucher  attacked  the  three  French  corps 
commanded  by  marshal  Ney,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  drove 
them  behind  the  Partha  iounediately  under  Leipzig,  taking  13,000 
prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  cannon*     On  the  same  day  a  simultaneous 
attack  was  made  by  the  grand  Bohemian  army  on  the  side  of  Wachar 
and  Liebert  Wolkowitz.     Bonaparte  with  his  cavalry  broke  their 
centre;  but  at  this  critical  moment,  his  progress  was  checked  by  six 
reg^tments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers.     On  the  17th|  the  allies  made  a 
pause,  to  bring  up  their  reinforcements^  and  BonafMU^te  drew  his  army 
closer  round  Leipzig,  attempting  no  other  operation  than  that  of  se- 
curing an  opening  through  the  hostile  line  in  the  direction  of  Wcis- 
flenfels,  in  which  he  succeeded*    A  genial  battle  ensued  on  the  18th, 
which  was  not  distinguished  by  any  bold  masueavres  or  striking 
vicissitudes*     On  the  north,  Bemadotte,  reinforced  by  sopoo  men 
from  Blucher's  army,  crossed  the  Partha,  and  drove  the  enemy  through 
the  villages  of  Sonnerfeldt,  Parmsdorf,  and  Schonfeldt,  upon  Leipzig. 
He  was  about  to  halt  for  the  arrival  of  his  artiiiery>  when  a  large  body 
of  Westphalian  and  of  Saxon  troops,  the  latter  bringing  with  them 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  came  over  to  him,  axid  accepted  his 
offer  to  head  them  against  the  French*     The  grand  Bohemian  army, 
against  which  the  most  strenuous  resistance  was  made,  pressed  on- 
ward, and  towards  evening  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the 
north,  under  the  walls  of  Leipzig.     Bonaparte  had  now  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  40,000  men*  with  sixty-five  pieces  of  caamm^; 
all  his  outposts  and  fortified  lines  were  carried,  and  the  only  line  of 
retreat  which  be  had  secured  Was  over  a  marshy  tracts  intersected  by 
five  or  six  livers  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other.    His  army  began  to  defile  toward  Weissenfels  daring 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  magistrates  of  Leipzig,  at  the 
instance  ik  Bonaparte,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
allies,  requesting  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
capitulation.     It  was  easily  seen  that  this  was  an  artifice  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  French  army.     The  emperor 
Alexander  openly  declared  that  no  respite  could  be  sdlowedf  the  allied 
forces  were  kd  to  the  attack^  after  a  $hort  resistance  they  carried  the 
city,  and  at  eleven  in  the  foreno<»,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  arriving  from  different 
quarters,  met  in  the  great  square,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
and  of  the  people*     Bonaparte  had  quttt^  Leipzig  about  two  hours 
before*    The  French  were  flying  in  utter  confusion  over  the  Elster; 
the  bridge  was  choked  up  with  men  and  cattle;  prisoners  were  taken  by 
thousands;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  plunged  into  the  stream 
perished.     The  whole  of  the  reai*  guard  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies:  among  the  prisoners  were  Regnier,  Brune,  Vallery,  Bertrand« 
and  Lauriston*     Macdonaki  with  difficulty  gained  the  opposite  bank; 
prince  Poniatowski,  nuakiog  the  same  attempt,  was  drowned.     The 
wounded,  to  the  amount  of  30,000,  were  dl  taken,  (ogciher  with  tin* 
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magazines,  stores,  and  artiHery  pemamlng  in  tlie  city*  The  king  <it 
Saxony,  who,  with  his  whole  court,  ranked  among  tlie  prisoners,  was 
sent  under  a  guard  to  Eysebnach. 

Bonaparte  retreated  through  Erfurt  with  about  70,000  or  80,000 
men.  Blucher,  supposing  that  he  would  cross  the  Rhine  at  Coblentn, 
directed  his  march  on  that  town,  and  was  thus  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  overtaking  the  enemy,  who  was  enabled  to  turn  his  whole 
force  against  the  30,000  Bavarians  posted  at  Hanau,  under  general 
Wrede.  They  disputed  his  passage  with  great  determination,  and  did 
not  retire  until  they  had  sustained  a  severe  loss,  in  this  unequal  en-' 
counter.  Bonaparte  continued  his  retreat  through  Frankfort,  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  7di  of  November,  and  proeeeded  to  Paris  on  the  9th, 
sending  before  him,  twenty  stands  of  cmours,  taken  by  his  victorious 
armies  in  the  battles  of  Weissen,  Leipzig,  and  Hanau ! 

The  grand  allied  army,  consisting  of  the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and 
part  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  advanced  to  the  Maine;  and 
the  respective  sovereigns  established  their  head-quarters  at  Frankfort. 
The  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  army  of  the  noKh,  marched 
into  Hanover,  and  entered  its  capital  on  the  6th  of  November.  The 
regency  of  the  electorate  was  re-established,  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
people,  who  gave  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  loyalty  to  their  vene- 
rable sovereign,  while  contrasting  his  mild  sway  with  the  odious 
tyranny  which  had  of  late  oppressed  them.  The  crown  prince  pro- 
ceeded on  the  17th  to  Bremen,  where  general  Winzingerode's  corpft 
had  lately  arrived;  Bulow  moved  to  Amheim,  while  Bennigsen  and 
Walmoden  with  the  Hanoverians,  and  Adlercrantz  with  the  Swedes, 
marched  against  Davoust  and  the  Danes. 

The  efforts  of  the  allies  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  encouraged 
the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  to  recover  their  independence.  In 
the  month  of  April  some  partial  disturbances  had  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enrolment  ofthe  national  guard;  but  they  were  speedily 
quelled,  and  in  the  season  of  apparent  tranquillity  which  followed  this 
storm,  the  French  made  large  drafts  from  their  military  force  in  that 
country,  until  it  was  reduced  to  10,000  men.  After  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  secret  confederacies  were  formed  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam, among  the  principal  burghers,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
and  regfulating  the  patriotic  impulse  in  favour  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment. On  the  1 5th  of  November,  the  populace  of  Amsterdam  rose 
in  a  body,  and  proceeded  to  bum  the  wooden  huts  ofthe  French  doua- 
niors,  or  excisemen,  and  pillaged  the  house  of  a  receiver  of  customs 
who  refused  to  take  down  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  16th,  count 
Styrum  was  procl^med  governor  of  the  Hague,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  the  national  flag  was  hoisted  amidst  enthusists- 
tic  shouts  of"  Oranje  BovenP^  At  this  time  the  whole  force  ofthe  con- 
federates scarcely  amounted  to  900  men,  badly  armed.  During  the 
three  years  and  a  half  since  its  annexation  to  France,  the  country  had 
been  drained  of  its  arms,  ammunition,  military  stores,  accoutrements, 
artillery,  and  horses.  General  Molitor,  with  an  army  of  4000  regular 
troops,  was  at  Utrecht,  only  twelve  leagues  from  the  Hague,  and  there 
was  a  French  garrison-at  Gorcum.  These  troops  were  recovering  from 
their  panic,  and  were  advancing  to  the  towns  which  they  had  evacuat- 
ed.    Of  the  allies,  only  a  small  band  of  Cossacks  had  arrived;  and  it 
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wss  kaMm  that  the  militaiy  plans  of  the  alfies  did  not  pemit  general 
Bulov  to  pass  the  YiaeL  The  assembly  of  anci^it  regents  conVoked 
bf  the  confederates  refused  to  assume  the  adminis^ation^  even  wfac» 
informed  that  succours  had  been  solicited  from  England.  Patriotism, 
however,  at  length  prevailed  over  fear;  and  on  the  33d  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Amsterdam.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  magistracy  of  Rotterdam;  but  an  interval  of  anxious 
suspense  ensued  until  the  37tht  when  Mr.  Fagel  returned  £rom  Eng- 
land with  intelligence,  that  succours  would  speedily  be  sent,  and  that 
the  prince  would  sul  as  soon  as  possible  for  Holland.  A  pressing 
solicitadon  having  been  seat  to  Bulow  at  Munslsr,  he  ventured  on  hin 
own  responsibility,  to  pass  the  Yssel,  and  soon  afterwards  general 
Wihzingerode  received  from  the  crown  prince  an  order  to  advance. 
On  the  28th,  four  English  men-of'war  appeared  off  Schxveningen, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  body  of  marines  were  disembarked  to  the 
extreme  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  begun  to  dread  the  return  of  dieir 
vindictive  oppressors.  These  alarms  might  be  heightened  by  the 
report  of  a  dreadful  tragedy,  which  had  recently  been  acted  at  Wber-> 
den.  The  French  recaptured  that  town  on  the  34th,  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants,  sacrificing  to  their  indiscriminate  fury  three  genera* 
tibns  at  once.  On  the  30th  this  atrocity  was  severely  retaliated  by 
the  Prussians,  who  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.  On  the  same 
day  the  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  lord  Clancarty,  and  thc^ 
British  embassy,  landed  at  Schaeveningen,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  during  nineteen  years  of  adversity.  On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, he  made  his  entrance  into  Amsterdam^  where  he  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  following  day  he  an- 
nounced lus  determination'  to  establish  a  free  constitution.  The 
French,  believing  that  a  powerful  army  escorted  him  from  England, 
confined  themselves  to  ddfensive  measures;  they  still  held  the  greater 
number  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  whole  of  Zealand,  including  the  isle 
of  Walcheren.  The  Brill  was  speedily  reduced,  and  Helvoetsluys 
surrendered  on  the  5th  of  December  to  some  marines  of  admiral 
Young's  fleet,  aided  by  a  body  of  Dutch  troops.  The  next  day  1700 
English  guards  landed  at  Schaeveningen.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
hold  which  the  enemy  still  msdntained  in  the  country,  no  doubts  were 
now  entertained  of  its  speedy  deliverance,  and  measures  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  the  levy  of  troops,  and  the  regulation  of  the  mili- 
tary force.  Impoverished  as  the  Dutch  had  been  by  the  exactions  of 
their  t^ants,  and  diminished  as  their  efilicient  numbers  were  by  the 
conscription  law,  yet  in  the  short  space  of  four  months  25,000  men 
wie^je  raised,  armed,  and  equipped,  from  a  population  of  l,800,OCO 
sc^uls.  *^  Thpir  natural  love  of  liberty  urged  them  to  redoubled  exer- 
tiohs.ftgalrist'a  strong  and  cruel  enemy,  who  had  deliberately  ruined 
thein  comlftierce,  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  wasted 
their  bjopd  jind  treasure  in  a  warfare,  alike  iniquitous  in  its  object, 
and  disastrous  in  its  issue. 

.Bonaparte  wis  now.  disposed  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of. all  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oiler,  and  the  Vistula,  which  would  have 
liberated  50,000  of  his  soldiers;  but  tke  allies  rejected  that  ovi^rturr. 
They  refused  to  allow  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  French  garrison 
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left  in  Dresden,  under  Gouvion  St  Cyr  and  Lobau^  who,  with  a  force 
of  169 000  men  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  November  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  garrisons  in  Stettin  and  its  forts  followed  the  example^ 
and  the  Dutch  troops,  who  formed  part  of  them,  immediately  mounted 
the  Orange  cockade,  and  were  sent  to  join  their  countrymen. 

Early  in  December  the  crown  prince,  moving  his  army  northward, 
drove  Davoust  into  Hamburg,  separated  the  French  from  the  Danes, 
and  conquered'  Holstein,  while  the  Russians  under  his  command  over- 
ran Sleswig,  and  established  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  Jutland. 
These  successes  produced  a  decided  change  in  the  policy  of  Denmark, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  her  ministers  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mr.  Thornton  on  the  part  of  England,  and  with  baron  de  Witterstedt 
for  Sweden,  according  to  which  10,000  Danes,  then  stationed  at  Rens* 
burg,  were  immediatdy  united  to  the  army  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
Bemadotte  was  thus  enabled  to  march  his  legions  to  the  Rhine,  after 
leaving  S0,000  men,  under  Bennigsen,  to  form  the  siege  of  Hamburg. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  allied  sovereigns  issued  a  declaration 
explanatory  of  their  views  and  policy.  Victory  had  conducted  them 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  first  use  which  they  made  of  it  was 
to  offer  peace*  They  desired  that  France  might  be  great,  and  power- 
ful, because  in  a  state  of  greatness  and  strength  she  constituted  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe.  They  wished  that 
France  might  be  happy;  that  her  commerce  might  revive,  and  that 
the  arts  might  again  flourish;  because  a  great  people  can  only  be 
tranquil  in  proportion  as  it  is  happy.  They  offered  to  confirm  to  the 
French  empire  an  extent  of  territory,  which  France,  under  her  kings, 
never  knew;  because  a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank  by 
having,  in  its  turn,  experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate  and  sanguin- 
ary contest  in  which  it  had  fought  with  its  accustomed  bravery.  But 
they  wished  also  to  be  free,  tranquil,  *nd  happy  themselves.  They 
desired  a  state  of  peace,  which,  by  a  wise  partition  of  strength,  by  a 
just  equilibrium,  might  preserve  their  people  from  the  numberless 
calamities  which  had  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  this  ^reat  result 
should  be  obtained;  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established; and  until  the  fidelity  of  treaties  should  have  at  last  se- 
cured a  real  peace. 

The  temper  in  which  Bonaparte  met  these  pacific  overtures  may 
be  judged  n'om  his  address  to  his  council  of  state  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, to  which  the  above  declaration  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
contrast  "Wellington,"  said  he,  "is  in  the  south;  the  Russians 
threaten  the  northern  frontier,  Austria  the  south-eastern;  yet^.^ham© 
to  speak  it,  the  nation  has  not  yet  risen  in  mass  to  repel  then*^  Every 
ally  has  abandoned  me;  the  Bavarians  have  betrayed  me.  Peacei  no 
peace  till  Munich  is  in  flames!  I  demand  of  you  300*000  men.^  1 
will  form  a  camp  at  Bourdeaux  of  1 00^000,  another  at  Lyons,  a  third 
at  Metz;  with  the  remnants  of  my  former  levies  I  shall  have  a  million 
of  men  under  arms.  But  it  is  nten  whom  I  demand  of  you;  grown 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life;  not  those  miserable  conscript  stripling 
who  choke  my  hospitals  with  the  sick  and  my  highwavs  with  their 
carcaases.  Give  up  Holland!  rather  resign  it  to  the  sea!  I  hear  only 
the  word  peace  when  all  around  ma  should  rc-tcho  the  cry  of  war!" 

Vol.  hi 3  F 
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He  determined  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  conquests  which  he  yet  re- 
tained, and  would  hear  of  no  proposition  which  should  reduce  him  to 
the  position  which  he  occupied  at  the  peace  of  Luneviile.  He  caused 
the  senate  to  pass  two  decreess  for  levying  300,000  men,  and  for 
doubling  the  public  contributions.  Apprehensive,  however,  that  the 
moderation  of  the  allies  might  alienate  the  minds  of  the  French  people, 
by  throwing  on  him  the  odium  of  continuing  the  war,  he  authorized 
Caulaincourt  to  accept  the  basis  of  a  treaty  ad  justed,  by  the  Austrian 
cabinet  ^^in  the  presence  of  lord  Aberdeen,  the  English  ambassador. 
The  terms  of  this  basis  were,  that  the  allies  were  resolved  to  abide  by 
their  reciprocal  engagements,  and  to  insist  upon  a  general  peace,  in* 
eluding  England  as  well  as  the  continental  belligerents;  that  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  were  agreed  upon  the  limits  which  nature  herself  had 
assigned  to  France,  namely,  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrennees;  that  Germany,  including 
all  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  should  recover  its 
Independence;  that  Spain  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  ancient  dynas- 
ties restored  in  the  peninsula;  that  the  arrangements  with  Austria 
respecting  Italy  should  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion;  that  Hol- 
land should  become  an  independent  state;  and  that  England  would 
acknowledge  such  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  could  be, 
justly  claimed  by  France.  The  discussion  of  these  terms  occasioned 
no  interruption  of  hostilities,  and  Bonaparte  hoped  that  while  nego- 
tiation and  warfare  proceeded  together,  he  might,  either  by  victor? 
or  intrigue,  detach  Austria  from  the  confederacy.  He  professed  to 
regard  the  impending  invasion  as  a  disgrace  to  France,  and  not  to 
himself. 

At  this  period  the  Russian  army  had  received  reinforcements,  which 
swelled  its  amount  to  nearly  200,000  men.     The  main  body  of  the 
Austrian  army,  amounting  to  .150,000,  with  a  reserve  of  nearly  equal 
numbers,  was  stationed  along  the  upper  .Rhine,  and  extended    its 
operations  from  Geneva  to  Spires.     The  army  of  Prussia,  which  ex- 
ceeded  140,000  men,  was  under  the  command  of  general  Blucher, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Frankfort.     The  German  forces,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  were  estimated  at  144,000  men. 
A  force  of  10,000  men,  sent  from  England,  under  sir  Thomas  Graham, 
had  arrived  in  Holland  to  co-operate  with  Bulow,  whose  corps  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  that  immense  army,  which  occupying  a  frontier 
of  500  miles  in  extent,  rested  its.  left  wing  on  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Basle  and  Schaffhausen;  the  Russians  near  Rastadt;  the  Prussians 
under  Blucher  between  Coblentz  arid  Manheim.  The  French  mar- 
shals, Marmont,  Mortier,  Victor,  and  Ney,  retreated,  after  attempting 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  invaders,  and  Macdonald,  imi- 
tating their  example,  withdrew  from  the  lower  Rhine  into  the  interior. 
In  the  middle  of  January  Schwartzenberg  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Vesoul  in  the  department  of  Upper  Saone,  and  his  advanced 
guard,  under  count  Guilay,  captured  the  important  town  of  Langres 
la  Pttcelle,  while  Blucher  advanced  to  Nancy,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lorraine.  Thus  the  allies,  adopting  the  tactics  of  Bonaparte,  pene- 
trated, by  rapid  and  simultaneous  movements,  into  the  interior  of  the 
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hostile  country,  leaving  behind  them  the  fortresses,  to  be  observed  and 
blockaded  by  their  followers.     They  were  enabled  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  their  irregular  forces  to  occupy  almost  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Alsace,  Franche  Comt^,  and  Lorraine,  and  thus  to  frustrate 
the  conscription  and  the  levy  en  masse  in  those  frontier  districts 
where  the  people  would  have  been  most  likely  to  arm  against  inva- 
sion. 
N/  Alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  the  country,  the  legislative  body  ventured 
/tb  recommend  pacific  measures  to  Bonaparte.    He  had  communicated 
to  them  documents  relative  to  the  negotiation  with  the  allies,  expect- 
ing of  course  an  address,  declaring  that  he  had  in  vain  used  every 
effort  to  jjrocure  peace,  and  that  the  French  people  w^ere  bound  to 
support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  inevitable  war  which 
the  allies  had  forced  upon  him.     They  appointed  a  committee,  under 
Monsieur  Lain6,  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  documents  laid  before 
them,  in  which  they  suggested  that  the  declaration  of  the  allies  should 
be  answered  by  a  counter-manifesto  on  his  part,  distinctly  avowing 
the  sacrifices  which  he  was  willing  to  make  for  the  repose  of  Europe. 
They  intimated  that  it  was  only  on  the  rejection  of  such  a  pacific  over- 
ture that  France  could  be  considered  as  embarked  with  him  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty,  safety,  property,  and  rights 
of  the  people.     He  forbade  the  printing  of  the  report;  prohibited 
their  future  sittings,  stationed  a  military  force  in  the  hall,  and  sum- 
moned the  legislators  before  him.     He  told  them  that  Laine  was  a 
fraitor,  in  correspondence  with  the  prince  regent  of  England;  others 
of  the  committee  were  fools,  treading  the  path  which  had  conducted 
the  Girondists  tofiie  scaffold.     "  You  are  not,"  he  said,  **  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  70U  are  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments. 
I  came  to*  seek  consolation  from  you;  courage  I  have  of  my  own. 
Instead  of  doing  what  I  desired,  you  have  sought  to  calumniate  me 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  separating  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.     I  am  the  only  true  re- 
presentative of  the  people;  which  of  you  is  able  to  support  such  a 
charge?    The  throne  is  but  a  wooden  chair  covered  with  velvet.     I 
am  both  the  sovereign  and  the  people.     In  three  months  the  enemy 
shall  be  repulsed,  or  I  will  be  no  more.     Is  it  a  time  to  prate  of  re- 
forming the  constitution  when  the  frontiers  are  attacked?     If  France 
desires  another  constitution,  and  that  constitution  does  not  suit  me, 
let  her  seek  another  sovereign.     Have  I  not  stooped  sufficiently  to  at- 
tain peace,  in  sacrificing  my  sense  of  superiority  over  those  with  whom 
I  am  treating  for  it?     If  I  have  pride  it  is  because  I  have  courage;  it 
is  because  France  is  indebted  to  me  for  her  greatness.     Yoy^  address 
is  unworthy  of  me  and  the  legislative  body;  I  will  print  it  in  my  own 
time,  with  such  notes  as  shall  redound  to  your  eternal  disgrace.     Be- 
gone to  your  homes!  Supposing  I  have  faults,  was  it  for  you  to  re- 
proach me  with  them  before  the  public?  They  who  have  foul  linen  to 
wash  do  not  invite  the  world  to  be  spectators.    Begone!   France  has 
more  need  of  me  than  I  have  need  of  France." 

Though  he  dismissed  the  astonished  deputies  with  this  vulgar  and 
angry  valediction,  he  could  not,  on  mature  reflection,  wholly  disre- 
gard the  advice  which  they  had  offered.  He  so  far  acted  upon  it  as 
to  temporize  at  once  with  the  demands  of  the  allies  and  with  the 
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e3ip«ctat!ons  of  the  French  people.  The  negotiations,  which  had 
been  for  a  time  suspended,  were  resumed,  and  Caulaincourt  was  order- 
ed to  repair  to  Chatillon  on  the  Seine,  now  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  plenipotentiarj 
from  England,  who  was  to  assist  at  the  conferences.  .  in  making  this 
pacific  demonstration,  however,  Bonaparte  did  not  for  an  instant  relax, 
his  efforts  to  augment  his  military  force.  Twelve  new  regiments  of 
volunteers  were  speedily  formed;  die  conscription  was  in  full  activity, 
az&d  the  new  levies  were  sent  to  compensate  for  the  large  draug^hts 
made  from  the  army  opposed  to  lord  Wellington.  The  march  of 
Sachet  from  Catalonia  was  accelerated;  and  to  render  the  evacuation 
of  the  peninsula  less  humiliating,  Bcmaparte  had  already  had  recQurse 
tp  the  expedient  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  seventh. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  1  Ith  of  December,  he  agreed 
to  ratify  his  prisoner's  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  condition  that 
Ferdinand  should  reinstate  in  their  honours,  estates,  and  offices,  all 
who  had  acted  under  the  authority  of  Joseph;  exchange  without  delay 
the  French  prisoners,  made  in  Spain,  whether  by  English  or  native 
troops^  and  compel  the  English  to  evacuate  the  peninsubu  This 
treaty  was  compulsory,  and  could  not  be  ratified  by  the*  cortes;  but  it 
answered  for  a  time  its  miserable  purpose. 

As  Great  Britain  was  deeply  interested  in  giving  timely  and  effi- 
cient support  to  her  allies  at  this  great  crisis,  parliament  had  assem- 
bled so  early  as  the  4th  of  November,  for  the  despatch  of  business.  A 
bill  was  passed  **  to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept  the  services  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  militia  out  of  the  united  kingdom.^ for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war."  The  sanction  of  parliament  was  obtained 
tor  a  loan  of  32  millions,  as  well  as  for  the  aids  granted  to  Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  either  in  direct  subsidies  or  in  bills  of 
credit.  Two  millions  had  been  advanced  to  Portugal,  two  millions 
to  Spain,  and  one  million  to  Sweden.  The  sum  to  be  allowed  to  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  was  estimated  at  five  millions;  and  the  advance  to  be 
made  to  Austria  consisted  of  one  million,  together  with  100,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  military  stores  in  proportion.  These  engagements  were 
Improved  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  in  both  houses  a  unanimity 
prevailed  respecting  public  measures,  which  had  not  been  observed 
for  many  years.  Men  of  all  parties  concurred  in  supporting  the 
foreign  policy  of  ministers,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  admitted,  that 
there  were  no  means  of  securing  that  blessing,  but  perseverance  in 
the  mighty  contest  which  had  been  so  gloriously  begun.  This  unani- 
mity was  doubtless  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  avowal  of  the  prince 
regent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  no  disposition  to  require 
from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description,  inconsbtent  with  her  honour 
or  just  pretensions  as  a  nation,  would  ever  be  on  his  part,  or  on  that 
of  his  majesty's  lollies,  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  parliament  was  adjourned  until  the  Ist 
of  March,  1814. 
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Tub  graixl  army  oi  tbe  allieSi  bavin^  occupied  Liangres,  Bent  lor- 
w&rd  two  divisions,' under  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg  and  count 
Guilay,  to  Bar  sur  Aube;  while  Blucher,  advuicing  from  Xancy, 
posted  himself  on  that  river  at  Brienne  le  Chateau,  detach  Ivg  squad - 
rona  on  the  left  bank,  towards  Arcis  and  Troyes. 

The  French  army,  consisting  of  various  corps,  under  Marmonl 
Macdonald,  Ney,  and  other  generals,  who  had  retreated  from  th 
frontier,  was  concentrated  at  Chalons  sur  Marnc,  where  it  was  rei< 
forced  by  the  imperial  guards  and  the  new  levies.     On  the  25th 
January,  Bonaparte,  having  confided  the  regency  to  Maria  Louii 
under  the  direction  of  his  brothers,  quitted  Paris  to  place  himself 
lis  head.     Anxious  to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  opponents,  he  mo 
1  forward  to  St.  Dizier,  and  on  the  29th  attacked  Blucher  at  Briei 

where,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  he  remained  master  of  the  6 
,  On  the  Istof  February,  he  again  attacked  the  Prussian  general,  i 

\         Rothiere,  where  he  was  beaten,  and  compelled  to  retreat  over 
I  Aube,  to  Troyes,  with  the  loss  of  60  pieces  of  cannon.    He  was  j 

,         at  Troyea  by  the  old  imperial  guard,  and  this  reinforcement  rais' 
1         total  of  his  army  to  50,000  men.     The  advance  of  Schwartzr 
I         compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Nogent,  leaving  the  ancient  cap 
\        Champagne  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  under  the  prince  r 
I        Wiricmberg.    Perceiving  that  the  army  of  Silesia  had  taken  t> 
\        ot  La  Fere  Chunpenoise,  he  determined  to  surprise  it  by  a 
ma^emwt  on  its  Bank  and  rear.     After  a  most  arduous  mai 
I        »  swampy  country,  in  the  depth  of  winter;  he  defeated  its  B 
i        toiwon,  under  Sicken,  at  Champ-Aubert  and  Montmiraa,  c 
\  A^'^^'^l  ^^"E''  ^'"^^''  Thierry,  whither  general  York, 

I  attvmea  u  fw  towards  Paris  as  Mfaux,  likewise  retirei 
\  ^^^  the  RMBim  uid  Pnissians  continued  their  ret 
.       Mtims.    Bonspuietheaconntennwchedtoatuck  Bluchf 
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main  body,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  retreated  in  good  order  upon 
Chalons  sur  Mame. 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  advancing  from  Troyes,  seized  Sens 
and  Nogent,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at  Montereau,  and  com- 
pelled Victor  to  retire  to  Nangis.  Their  nearer  approach  to  the 
capital  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Sacken;  but 
they  had  already  relieved  Blucher  from  the  attacks  of  Bonaparte,  who, 
by  a  forced  march  of  ^fourteen  leagues,  reached  Meaux  on  the  1 4th  of 
February,  and  on  the  next  day,  advanced  to  Guignes,  where  the  forces 
under  Victor  and  Oudinot  augmented  his  army  to  80,000  men.  Dis- 
placing Oudihot,  and  appointing  Girard  to  his  division,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was 
posted  at  Montereau  with  20,000  men,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
suddenly,  Without  having  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The 
grand  army  of  the  allies  retired  by  Nogent,  to  Troyes.  Blucher, 
having  refreshed  his  army,  and  strengthened  it  with  the  corps  of 
York  and  Sacken,  advanced  from  Chalons  to  Arcis  sur  Aube,  and 
pushed  forward  his  vanguard  to  Mery,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Bonaparte,  hastening  from  Nogent,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  this 
village,  and  obtained  possession  of  itj  but  it  was  soon  recovered  by 
the  Prussians.  » 

The  two  armies  of  the  allies  might  now  have  effecteii  a  junction; 
but  intelligence  arrived  from  the  south  of  France,  which  induced  the 
Austrian  general  to  retreat  from  Troyes,  and  full  back  upon  the  line 
of  communication  with  the  frontier.  Augereau,  who  was  posted  at 
Lyons,  had  received  strong  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  threaten- 
ed to  occupy  the  departments  of  the  Doubs,  theSaone,  and  the  Vos- 
ges,  to  raise  the  peasantry  in  mass,  and  to  intercept  the  supplies  from 
Germany.  To  counteract  these  movements  Schwartzenberg  not  only 
retreated,  but  detached  12^000  men,  under  general  Bianchi,  to  rein- 
force the  allied  troops  stationed  at  Dijon.  Bonaparte  entered  Troyes 
in  triumph 5  while  Blucher,  relieved  from  his  presence  at  Mery,  made 
a  flank  movement  against  Macdonald  at  Sezanne,  pursued  him  through 
La  Fert6  Gaucherc,  and  again  threatening  Paris,  compelled  him  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Marmont  at  Meaux. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  harassed  by  the  alternate  advance  and 
retreat  of  his  opponents  in  the  heart  of  France,  he  had  little  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  quarters;  though  he  was  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining  it  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  communications. 
The  garrisons  which  he  had  left  in  Germany  maintained  a  hopeless 
resistance  against  the  forces  which  had  been  left  to  blockade  them. 
Dantzic  was  taken  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  its  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Wittenberg  was  stormed  by  general  Tauenzien  on 
the  12th  5  its  citadel  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  troops  which 
had  defended  it  were  sent  <»aptives  to  Berlin.  In  Italy  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois,  to  whom  the  defence  of  that  kingdom  had  been  entrusted, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity  by  the  defection  of  Murat,  who 
opened  his  ports  to  the  English^  and  engaged  to  assist  Austria  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  A  counter-revolution  in  Savoy,  and  similar 
movements  in  the  Swiss  states,  utterly  blighted  the  hopes  which  Bo- 
naparte mdght  have  formed  of  transferring  the  war  into  the  north  of 
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of  Italy,,  and  thence  into  the  Austrian  provinces.    < 

cm  frontier,  Bernadotte  reached  Cologne  on  the 

The  Russian  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Woronzow, 

withdrawn  from  his  command  and  ordered  into 

leaving  the  English,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 

werp,  marched  through  Flanders,  and  penetrated  t 

united  his  forces  with  those  of  Winzingerode. 

marched  from  Namur,  and  being  joined  by  genera 

had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  occupied  Rhein 

advanced  guard,  under  Czemicheff,  to  Soissons.     1 

7th  of  March  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Berg 

In  the  south-west  of  France  the  state  of  affairs  w 

to  Bonaparte,  and  might  be  said  to  fill  up  the  sui 

tions.     The  royalists  in  Bourdeaux  were  preparii] 

yoke;  and  the  army  under  lord  Wellington  thres 

Soult  from  his  fortified  camp  in  front  of  iBayonn 

A4our  })elow  that  town,  and  by  forcing  the  passa 

torrents,  called  the  Gaves.     In  open  violation,  too, 

system,  that  army  was  now  receiving^supplies  and  re 

the  little  harbour  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  was  c 

ping,  and  displayed  the  bustle  and  activity  of  an 

The  right  wing  under  general  Hill  drove  the  Fren< 

rispe  and  Paris  over  the  Gave  D'Oleron.     Soult  ] 

to  their  support  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 

leaving  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  general  H 

mejit  corresponding  with  that  of  his  adversary.     T 

was  passed,  and  Soult  withdrew  to  a  fine  position 

where,  being  joined  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  u 

sel,  he  determined  to  wait  the  issue  of  an  action. 

Reille  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Bois  And  the  he 

his  left,  commanded  by  Clauael,  rested  upon  the  to 

manded  the  passage  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  while  th 

the  direction  of  the  heights,  formed  a  sort  of  crei 

both  wings.     On  the  27th  of  February  lord  We 

orders  for  a  general  attack.     Marshal  Beresford  i 

assailed  and  carried  the  village  of  St.  Bois  on 

general  Picton  attacked  the  left  and  centre  at  one 

impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  t 

ance  of  th«  enemy  to  take  advantage  of  the  succe 

turning  the  enemy's  flank.     Lord  Wellington  in 

dispositions,  united  the  troops  of  his  reserve  with 

and  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack,  gaiired  th< 

French  left,  turned  their  position,  and  compelled 

Meanwhile  general  Hill,  having  forced  a  passage 

Pau  above  the  town,  marched  a  strong  body  of  cai 

from  Orthes  to  St.  Sever,  thus  threatening  the  1 

enemy.    They  were  driven  from  one  position  to  a 

struck  by  the  rapid  approach  of  general  Hill,  th< 

cable  confusion,  and  fled.    Whole  battalions  of  cor 

their  arms  and  dispersed  over  the  country;  some  c 

kets  regularly  piled  upon  the  ground  which  the  B 

py,  as  if  to  evince  their  settled  resolution  to  aba 
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vhich  they  bad  been  dragged  by  the  govemment.  Soult  retreated  at 
first  to  St.  Sever  and  Aires;  but  afterwards  directed  his  march  towards 
Ag^i  leaving  open  the  direct  road  to  Bourdeaux. 

General  Hope,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  was  meantime  occa* 
pied,  in  conjunction  with  admiral  Penrose,  in  achieving  the  difficult 
passage  of  the  Adour,  below  Bayonne.  The  river  was  defended  by 
several  gun^boats,  and  a  large  frigate;  and  there  was  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
on  which  ran  so  violent  a  surf,  aa  to  present  a  formidable  impediment 
to  the  boats,  destined  to  construct  the  bridge.  Four  oi  them  were 
lost  in  the  attempt;  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  British  seamen,  the 
others  were  brought  over  in  succession,  and  moored  in  their  respect* 
ive  positions.  An  advance  guard,  under  major-general  Stopford,  had 
already  passed  4>ver,  on  pontoons  and  rafts,  and,  covered  by  the  fire 
of  the  rocket  brigade,  made  good  its  landing.  The  gun-boats  were 
destroyed,  the  frigate  driven  higher  np  the  river  by  a  battery  of  eigh- 
teen pounders,  and  the  whole  corps  passed  to  the  right  bank  in  view 
of  the  astonished  garrison.  General  Hope  immediately  proceeded  to 
invest  Bayonne. 

Soult  continued  his  retreat  with  his  disorganized  army  upon  Tarbes, 
to  secure  a  junction  with  such  detachments  of  Suchet  as  were  now 
crossing  the  Pyrennees.  Lord  Wellington  sent  general  Fane  to  take 
possession  of  Pau,  and  appointed  marshal  Beresford,  at  the  head  of 
1  $,000  men,  to  march  to  Bourdeaux.  This  army  was  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  saint  Jean  de 
Luz. 

It  was  on  the  35th  of  February,  during  the  elation  of  his  success  at 
Mohtereau,  that  Bonaparte  received  the  proposals  of  the  allies  for 
peace,  which  had  been  settled  at  the  conferences  at  Chatillon*     He 
tore  the  paper  asunder,  saying,  ^  I  am  nearer  to  Vienna  than  they  are 
to  Paris.''    He  deemed  it  convenient,  however,  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiation, and  directed  his  minister  to  name  the  10th  of  March,  as  the 
time  within  which  he  would  produce  the  ultimatum  on  the  subject  of 
peace  or  war.     He  also  promoted  a  correspondence  with  the  Austrian 
head-quarters,  and  by  a  frequent  interchange  of  couriers  excited  a 
belief  among  his  troops  that  the  emperor  Francis  was  about  to  with- 
draw  from  Uie  alliance.     In  that  opinion  they  were  utterly  deceived. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Chaumont  by  lord  Cas- 
tiereagh,  count  Metternich,  count  Nesselrode,  and  baron  Hardenberg, 
in  which  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  for  twenty  years;  engaged  to  enter  into 
^   no  separate  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  agreed  to  maintain  each  an 
^    army  of  1 50,000  men,  exclusive  of  garrisons,  Great  Britain  having  the 
«^'.  option  to  subsidize  other  troops  instead  of  her  own,  and  covenanting 
\o  supply  five  millions  sterling,  to  be  divided  among  the  other  powers 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Bonaparte  remained  three  days  at  Troyes,  without  making  any 
movement,  either  in  pursuit  of  Schwartzenberg  or  towards  Blucher, 
who  was  now  in  full  communication  with  Winzingerode  and  Bulow* 
while  his  advanced  guard,  under  Sacken,  occupied  the  suburbs  of 
M^aux,  and  the  Cossacks  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as  Lagny» 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Paris.  Finding  the  capital  a  third  time  me- 
naced, Bonaparte  left  Victor  and  Ou^ot  with  only  30,000  men  to 
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press  the  retreat  of  Schwartzenberg,  and  moved  with  his  main  force 
against  Blucher.  Otf  the  1  st  of  March  he  reached  La  Fcrte  Gauch^re, 
and  thus  threw  himself  suddenly  on  the  flank  of  the  Silesian  armyj 
Sacken  and  York  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame;  and  Blucher, 
taking  a  similarfdirection,  aimed  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Soissons. 
That  town,  having  twice  changed  masters,  was  most  opportunely  re- 
duced by  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
Blucher  thus  found  himself  reinforced  at  the  point  where  he  had  de- 
termined to  make  a  stand.  Bonaparte  attacked  the  Russians  at  Sois- 
sons on  the  5th,  and  was  repulsed.  He  then  made  a  flank  movement 
to  the  position  of  Craonne,  which  covered  the  left  wing  of^lucher's 
army.  An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  during  which  the  Prussian 
general  detached  10,000  cavalry,  with  instructions,  by  a  circuitous 
march,  to  throw  themselves  cm  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French.  The 
manoeuvre  was  unsuccessful,  and  Blucher  retreated  with  his  wonted 
firmness  and  skill  upon  Laon,  without  losing  a  single  gun  or  wagon, 
and  leaving  only  50  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  en6my.  This  fine 
retreat,  as  well  as  all  the  masterly  manoeuvres  of  the  Prussian  army, 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  quarter-master  general, 
Gneiseneau,  whose  military  genius  gained  him  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  stout-hearted  field-marshal.  But  it  was  to  Blucher  himself  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers  looked  for  an  example  of  constancy  in  every  vi- 
cissitude, and  of  heroic  determination  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  theii . 
country.  In  him  Bonaparte  found  an  antagonist  who  was  not  to  be 
deluded*by  stratagem,  crushed  by  overwhelming  force,  or  discourag- 
ed "by  defeatj  an  antagonist  to  whose  prowess  he  is  said  to  have  paid 
an  involuntary  tribiite  oA  one  occasion  by  exclaiming,  **I  would  ra- 
ther fight  ten  regular  generals  than  that  old  drunken  hussar^  for  the 
day  after  I  have  totally  defeated  him,  I  am  sure  to  find  him  as  ready 
as  ever  to  renew  the  cembat.*'  *" 

The  Silesian  army  occupied  a  very  strong  position  af  Kaon,  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  Russians  who  had  evacuated  Soissons.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  Bonaparte  brought  up  his  whole  force  to  the  attack. 
He  was  repulsed  in  front,  and  his  right  wing,  while  hotly  engaged  at 
the  village  of  Athies,  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  mass  of  cavalry 
which  Blucher  had  sent  round  from  his  rear.  Marmont  who  com- 
manded this  wing,  endeavoured  to  extricate  it,  but  he  was  attacked 
in  front,  and  totally  routed  by  prince  William  of  Prussia.  On  the 
following  day,  Bonaparte  assaulted  Blucher's  right  wing;  but  Be  was 
again  repulsed,  and  he  retreated  in  the  night  towards  Soissons,  hav* 
ing  lost  48  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  of  whom 
5000  were  taken  prisoners. 

Meantime  Schwartzenberg  again  advanced,  and  after  driving  Oudi- 
not  and  Victor  from  Bar  sur  Aube,  recovered  Troyes,  where  on  the. 
3d  of  March,  the  allied  sovereigns  ag^in  established  their  head-quar- 
ters. It  was  now  necessary  to  wait  for  intelligence  from  Blucher, 
and  adopt  measures  for  recovering  a  conwn,unication  with  him.  For 
this  purpose,  the  hctman  Platoffwas  detached  to  the  right,  and  his 
Cossacks  soon  scoured  the  whole  country  between  the 'Seine  and  the. 
Marne.  The  10th  of  March  passed  away,  but  the  promised  w//ima/t/m 
did  not  appear;  it  was  presented  on  the  1 5th  by  Caulaincourt,  to  the 
congress  at  Chatillon.     Bonaparte  demanded  the  ^hole  line  of  the 
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Rhine,  and  part  of  the  line  of  the  Waal,  with  the  fortress  of  Nimc-  • 
guen;  he  demanded  Italy,  and  even  \'cnice,  for  Eugene  Bcauharnois: 
he  demanded  indemnities  to  his  brother  Jerome,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia;  indemnities  to  Louis,  for  the  dutchy  of  Berg;  indemnities 
to  Joseph,  not  for  Spain,  but  for  Naples.  The  allies  instantly  de- 
clared the"  congress  to  be  dissolved. 

Hostilities  were  now  carried  on  with  redoubled  activity.  Bonaparte, 
who  had  seized  Rheiras,  left  a  corps  there  to  observe  Blucher,  and 
inarched  on  the  I6ih  to  Chalons  sur  Marne.  He  advanced  from  thence, 
on  the  following  day,  by  Epinay,  to  the  Aube,  expecting  to  fall  upon  the 
allies  whom  he  supposed  to  be  retreating.  Moving  his  army  aion)^ 
both  banks  of  the  river,  he  sent  his  van  through  Arcis  to  drive  away 
the  few  squadrons  which  appeared  on  the  plain;  but  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the  allied  army  suddenly  deployed  their  line^  supported  by  60 
pieces  of  artillery.  An  obstinate  engagement  ensued  under  the  walls 
of  Arcis,  Mhile  part  of  the  French  forces  were  crossing  the  river. 
Bonaparte,  in  rallying  his  men,  was  obliged  to  use  his  own  pistols, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  lance  of  a  Cossack;  he  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  having  been  joined  by  the 
troops  under  Oudinot,  Victor,  and  Macdonald,  and  by  a  numerous 
body  of  veteran  cavalry  from  Spain,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  risk 
a  general  action;  but  apprehensive  of  a  surprise  from  Bltfcher,  he 
retreated  upon  Vitry  and  St.  Dizicr.  Vitry  was  o<5tupied  by  a  Prus- 
sian'command  ant  with  3000  men,  who  had  put  it  into  a  stale  of  de- 
fence, and  sternly  re  fused  to  surrender.  Bonaparte  did  not  execute 
his  menace  to  storm  the  place,  but  pursued  his  march  to  St.  Drzier, 
leaving  open  the  communication  between  the  invading  armies*.  In 
making  this  movement,  he  mi^^ht  contemplate  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  the  Soane,  and  an  attack  on  the  i^earof  Schwartzenberg.  But 
Augpreau  was  beaten  on  the  18th  by  the  Ausjfi'an  reserve,  recently 
arrived  in  Erance,  under  the  prince  of  HesSe  Homberg,  who  in  con- 
junction with  general  Bianchi,  compelled  him  to  retreat  through 
Lyons,  toward  the  I  sere,  and  interposed  an  army  of  60,000  men  be- 
tween him  and  his  muster. 

Schwartzenbcrg  established  his  head-quarters  at  Vitry  on  the  23d, 
having  placed  a -division  of  troojls  under  general  Ducca  on  the  Aube. 
to  ensure  his  communications  with  the  reserve  at  Lyons.  He  detached 
10,000  cavalry  with  50  pieces  of  cannon  under  Winzingerode  and 
Czemicheff,  to  hang  on  Bonaparte's  march,  and  impress  him  with  a 
belief  that  they  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  grand  army.  He  then 
prepared  to,  nio^  upon  Paris^  conformably  to  the  resolution  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  intercepted  despatch 
addressed  to  Napoleon,  announcing  a  descent  of  the  English  in  Italy: 
the  entry  pf  the  Austrians  into  Lyons;  the  march  of  lord  Wellington 
toward  TouloHse;  and  the  declaration  of  Bordeaux  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons.  Blucher  having  driven  Marmont  and  Mortier  over  the 
Marne,  was  now  hastening  toward  Chalons  and  Vitry;  but  he  received 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  welcome  order  to  direct  his  march  to  the 
yrestward  on  Paris.  The  two  armies  were  now  in  communication^ 
and  jnoved  in  corresponding  lines  toward^  the  same  point.  Marmont 
and  Mortier  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Vitry,  in  expectation  of  joining 
Bonaparte,  found  themsefves  opposed  to  the  allies,  ^d  made  a  hasty 
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retreat  to  Sezanne,  losing  great  numbers  of  prisoners,  much  baggage, 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  While  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  were 
engaged  in  close  pursuit,  the  infantry,  having  defiled  towards  La  Fere 
Champenoise,  intercepted  a  detached  column  of  5000  men  escorting 
from  Paris  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  for  Bona- 
parte. 'Ehe  advance  to  Paris  was  continued  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  grandr army  fixed  hs  head-quarters  at  Coulommiers  on  the  37th, 
having  marched  in  three  days  upwards  of  seventy  English  miles.  In 
the  evening  the  van-guard  of  the  Prussians  reached  Claye,  driving 
before  them  the  shuttered  divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  which 
hud  lost  during  their  retreat  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  8000  men.  The 
allies,  having  left  generals  Wrede  and  Sacken  with  a  rear  guard  of 
30,000  to  secure  the  line  of  the  Marne,  moved  along  the  three  grand 
routes  of  Mean X,  Lagny,  and  Soissons,  to  the  heights  north-eastward 
of  Paris.  They  posted  their  right  toward  Montmartre,  and  their  left 
near  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  The  army  opposed  to  them,  consisting 
of  about  40,000  men,  and  provided  with  150  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
commanded  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  under  the  orders  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Its  extreme  right  occupied  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and 
the  village  of  Charenton  on  the  Marne,  and  was  supported  by  troops 
stationed  on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Romainville,  and  in  the  butte 
dc  Charenton;  its  centre,  posted  on  the  line  of  the  canal  de  I'Ourcq, 
was  defended  by  the  village  of  La  Villette,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on  the 
farm  of  Rouvroy,  and  protected  by  a  powerful  artillery  planted  in  the 
rear,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  left  wing  was  thrown  back 
from  the  village  called  Monceaux,  near  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  heights,  and  prolonged  itself  to  Neuilly,  on  the  Seine.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  acting  as  regent  in  the  name  of  Maria  Louisa,  who  was 
.sent  with  her  son  to  Blois,  issued  a  proclamation,  describing  the 
enemy  as  a  solitary  column,  which  had  approached  from  Moaux,  and 
exhorting  the  Parisians  to  a  brave  resistance  until  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  who,  he  assured  them,  was  in  full  march  for  their  deliver- 
ance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  allies  commenced  a  general  attack. 
General  Rayesfski  pushed  forward  a  column  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  heights  of  Romainville  on  the  right;  but  the  French  resisted  his 
progress  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  rushing  forward,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  village  of  Pantin,  in  advance  of  their  line.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  Prussian  grenadiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
the  French  were  driven  back  on  Belleville  and  Menilmontant,  while 
the  allies  pushed  forward  through  the  wood  of  Romainville.  A  fierce 
conflict  ensued,  and  at  length  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  ordered  the  front  attack  on  the  heights  to  be  suspended  until 
the  operations  on  other  points  should  have  taken  effect.  The  French 
re-possessed  themselves  of  the  village  of  Pantin.  Blucher,  who  was 
opposed  to  their  left,  had  not  received  his  orders  until  late  in  the 
morning:  he  directed  the  columns  of  Langeron  by  the  road  of  Clichy 
against  the  extremity  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  while  the  division 
of  Kleist  and  York  attacked  in  flank  the  villages  of  La  Villette  and 
Pantin.  These  points  were  obstinately  defended;  but  the  latter  was 
carried  with  impetuosity  by  the  guards  of  Prussia  and  Baden.  Mean- 
time the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allies, 
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had  forced  his  way  to  Vincennes,  and  threatened  the  right  of  the 
French  battalions  posted  at  Belleville.     Rayefski  renewed  his  attack 
in  front,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  heig^hts  of  Romainville.  The 
whole  line  of  defence  occupied  by  the  right  wing  of- the  enemy  was 
soon  in  the  possession  of  the  allies.     The  French  centre,  which  had 
hitherto  stood  firm,  now  gave  way,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  sent  agsdnst 
the  assailants,  was  destroyed  by  a  charge  of  the  black  Kussars  of 
Brandenburg.     The  right  wing  of  the  Silesian  army  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  Montmartre,  and  Langeron  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  appeared,  to  demand  a  suspension  of  hostilities.     It  was 
sent  by  Marmont,  whom  Joseph  left  to  obtain  terms  for  the  city, 
while  he  himself  and  his  attendants  decamped.     An  armistice  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  Montmartre,  the  only  defensible  part  of  the 
French  line,  should  be  given  up  to  the  allies.     The  French  regular 
troops  were  permitted  to  retire  from  Paris  unmolested,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  allied  sovereigns  made  their  entry,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people. 

Bonaparte  had  the  fortune  to  avoid  a  battle  for  the  preserration  of 
the  French  capital.     He  was  at  St.  Dizier  on  the  23d,  where  CaiUain- 
court  joined  him  and  announced  the  rupture  of  the  conferences  at 
Chatillon.     He  directed  his  march  to  the  southward,  and  halted  the 
next  day  at  Doulevent.    On  learning  that  his  rear  guard  under  Mac- 
donald  had  been  attacked  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  he  countermarched 
upon  Vassy  and  returned  to  St.  Dizier  on  the  26th.     His  light  horse 
were  at  this  time  making  excursions  in  various  directions  for  the  par- 
pose,  as  it  was  said,  of  securing  the  person  of  Monsieur,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  Franche  Comte  without  any  escort.     They  did  not 
penetrate  to  Vesoul,  whither  that  prince  went,  and  they  failed  to  sur- 
prise the  emperor  Francis,  who  made  a  forced  march  of  thirteen 
leagues  from  Bar  sur  Aube  to  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  a.nd  thence  retired 
to  Dijon.    At  St.  Dizier  Bonaparte  found  Winzingerode  with  his 
cavalry,  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mame.    He  ordered  Oudinot 
to  attack  their  right  in  the  town,  and  forded  the  river  to  turn  their 
left.     They  retreated  hastily  upon  Bar  sur  Omain  with  the  loss  of 
some  men  and  a  few  guns.    Bonaparte  then  presented  himself  before 
Vitry,  and  again  summoned  the  Prussian  commandant,  whom  he 
found  as  intractable  as  ever.     While  preparing  to  batter  the  town 
with  his  artillery,  he  was  informed  that  the  allied  armies  had  united, 
and  were  marching  on  Paris.     He  broke  up  from  Vitryj  but  instead 
of  hastening  to  pursue  them,  he  went  back  to  Doulevent    On  the  29  th, 
however,  he  marched  at  day-break  with  all  his  army  upon  Troyes, 
^here  he  arrived  with  his  van-guard  about  midnight     At  the  bridge 
of  Doulancourt  he  had  received  the  first  intelligence  which  for  ten 
days  had  reached  him  from  Paris,  and  it  announced  that  a  battle  with 
the  allies  was  hourly  expected.     Ordering  his  army  to  follow  by  forced 
marches,  he  pushed  forward  through  Sens  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
thence  to  Suvissy,  within  four  leagues  of  the  capital.     He  thence 
despatched  an  aid  de  camp  to  Paris,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  lay 
down  on  a  bed  in  the  village  inn  and  slept  soundly.     Before  dawn  on 
the  3 1  St  he  set  out  in  a  carriage  and  four  with  some  attendants,  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  and  travelled  until  he  met  the  returning  messenger, 
who  informed  him  that  the  capitulation  was  signed.    He  then  returned 
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to  FoQtainebleau  to  collect  and  embody  his  8catter<  i 
unite  it  with  that  which  had  evacuated  the  capital, 
back  on  the  line  of  the  Loire. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  the  senate  appointed  a  provisic  i 
consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Boumonville,  Jaucourt,  I 
Abbe  de  Montesquiou.    On  the  following  day  a  de< 
declaring  that  Bonaparte  had  violated  the  compact  ^  I 
to  the  French  people,  by  levying  imposts  and  taxes  c  I 
virtue  of  the  law;  by  suppressing  as  criminal  a  report  ; 
body,  whose  share  in  the  national  representation  he 
fringing  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  relative  1 1 
war;  by  issuing  various  unconstitutional  decrees;  1 
responsibility  of  ministers;  by  destroying  the  indeper  : 
bodies;  by  subjecting  the  press  to  the  arbitrary  cont: 
employing  it  in  disseminating  doctrines  favourable  1 1 
insulting  to  foreign  governments;  by  refusing  to  ti  i 
conditions  which  the  national  interests  required  hli 
abusing  all  the  means  entrusted  to  him  in  men  anc 
abandonment  of  the  wounded,  without  surgical  aid  i  i 
sistence;  and  by  various  measures,  the  consequence:  > 
the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the  coui 
contagious  diseases.     For  all  these  causes,  the  sena  I 
declared  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the 
hereditary  right  established  in  his  family  was  abolisli 
French  people  and  the  army  were  released  from  thei 
to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  April  Bonaparte  abdicated,  for  hims 

the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.     A  treaty  was  signt 

the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  li 

laincourt;  according  to  which  the  island  of  Elba  wa 

by  him  in  full  sovereignty;  an  annual  revenue  of  two  ] 

was  assigned  to  him,  with  the  reversion  of  one  millL 

Maria  Louisa,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  dutchies  o 

tia,  and  Guastalla,  and  a  revenue  of  two  millions  an< 

was  assigned  in  various  proportions  to  his  mother,  1 

lers.     These  revenues  were  charged  on  the  great  be 

Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  fled  from  Blois,  ai 

to  compel  their  sister-in-law  to  accompany  them  tc 

day  count  Schouwalow  arrived  to  take  her  under  hi 

to  conduct  her  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor 

Paris  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  i 

preparing  a  constitution  for  the  acceptance  of  Louis 

Bordeaux  had  already  declared  in  favour  of  that  i 

the  12th  of  March  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  Britii 

Beresford.     Leaving  there  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  w 

4000  men,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  i 

WellinKton,  who  was  waiting  at  Aires  on  the  Ado 

ments  from  Spain.    On  the  17th  the  duke  resume 

against  Soult,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  throu 

Toulouse.    That  ancient  town  having  a  rampart  fls 

towers,  and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ca 

and  the  river  Garonne^  presented  a  formidable  posit 
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course  of  a  few  days  the  French  marshal  improved  by  strong  field 
works.  On  the  ridge  extending  from  the  canal  to  the  eastward  as 
far*  as  the  river  Ers,  he  established  five  redoubts,  connected  by  deep 
lines  of  entrenchment,  and  completely  mounted  with  artillery;  while 
by  breaking  down  the  bridges  on  the  river,  he  rendered  it  impossible 
by  a  movement  on  the  flank  to  turn  the  town  on  the  west  side  and 
avoid  this  line  of  defence. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  duke  of  Wellington  made  his  dispositions 
for  the  attack.     Messengers  had  been  sent  to  inform  both  him  and 
marshal  Sou  It  of  the  change  in  the  government?  but  they  were  arrested 
at  Montauban,  ten  leagues  from  Toulouse,  by  Bouvier  Doumoulart, 
acting  under  orders  sent  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Blois.     It  was  by 
some  suspected  that  Soult  was  apprized  of  the  dethronement  of  Bona- 
parte through   other  channels,  and   that,  while  waiting  for  official 
information,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  former  defeats  by  a  splendid  victory.     Marshal  Berrs- 
ford  crossed  the  Ers  below  the  enemy's  position,  and  marched  up  the 
river  to  turn  the  heights,  and  attack  them  on  the  right  flank,  while 
the  Spanish  division,  under  don  Manuel  Freyre,  assailed  them   in 
front.     General  Picton  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Cyprian,  while  sir  Rowland  Hill  threatened  those  on 
the  left  of  the  town.     The  Spaniards  commenced  their  front  attack  on 
the  heights  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  columns  of  marshal  Be  res  ford 
advancing  on  the  right  flank;  but  they  were  repulsed.    ^When  they 
again  presented  themselves  in  front,  the  marshal,  who  had  now  esta- 
blished himself  on  the   ridge,   moved  forward,    storming   fortified 
houses,  trenches,  and  redoubts,  uhder  a  furious  fire  of  musketry, 
which,  though  severely  destructive,  did  not  check  his  progress  for 
an  instant.     As  the  Spaniards  were  again  repulsed  from  the  two  centre 
redoubts,  the  42d  regiment.  Royal  Highlanders,  were  ordered  to  the 
assault.     They  marched  up,  against  a  most  galling  fire,  without  level- 
ling a  musket,  leaped  into  the  trenches,  and  carried  them  with  the 
bayonet.    Three  of  the  redoubts  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  the  two  on  the  left  were  speedily  reduced  by  general  Beresford's 
division.     In  the  meantime,  sir  Rowland  Hill  seized  the  outworks 
before  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprian.     Soult  withdrew  his  troops  into 
the  town,  where  he  began  to  loop-hole  houses,  and  barricade   (he 
streets,  as  if  intending  to  make  an  obstinate  defence.     Lord  Welling- 
ton made   preparations  for  a  general  assault,   and  summoned   tlic 
French  marshal  to  surrender  the  place.     He  replied,  that  he  would 
sooner  bury  himself  in  the  ruins:  but  he  retreated  during  the  night, 
unmolested  by  the  cannon  of  the  British,  who  were  unwilling  to  occa- 
sion any  injury  to  the  citizens.     On  the  following  day  the  victorious 
army  entered  amidst  general  acclamations;  the  white  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  during  the  festivities  which  ensued,   the  duke  of  Wellington 
received  despatches,  announcing  the  revolution  at  Paris.    This  intel- 
ligence did  not  reach  Bayonne  in  time  to  prevent  another  superfluous 
eiPusion  of  blood.     The  garrison  made  a  desperate  sortie  before  day- 
break on  the  1 4th,  and  gained  some  temporary*  advantages  over  the 
piquets  in  front  of  the   British  position.     Major-general  Hay  was 
killed,  and  major-general  Stopford  wounded.    The  commander  of  the 
besieging  aimy,  sir  John  Hope,  received  two  wounds,  had  hit  hor&e 
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killed  under  him,  and  was  made  prisoner.  The  enemy  were  speedily 
repulsed,  and  the  positions  recovered.  Hostilities  soon  afterwards 
ceased;  marshal  Soult,  as  well  as  marshal  Suchet,  who  had  now 
entered  France,  sent  to  intimate  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  that  they 
recognised  the  new  government,  and  desired  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities.  Thus  ended  a  series  of  campaigns,  in 
which  the  British  army,  under  the  guidance  of  lord  Wellington, 
confronted  the  legions  of  Bonaparte  in  their  career  of  conquest  and 
plunder;  drove  them  from  the  peninsula  which  they  had  invaded;  led 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  vindicate  their  national  honour  by 
victories  on  the  fields  of  France;  and  aroused  the  powers  of  Germany 
and  \^\it  north  to  unite  in  breaking  the  sceptre  of  that  tyranny  which 
presumed  to  dictate  the  law  to  Europe. 

Meantime  an  English  force  was  co-operating  in  the  emancipation 
of  Italy.  Leghorn  having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Murat  on  his 
advance  northward,  an  army  of  8000  British  and  Sicilians,  commanded 
by  lord  William  Bentinck,  landed  at  that  port,  and  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Genoa.  Having  occupied 
Spezzia  as  a  point  of  retreat,  the  British  general  advanced  rapidly, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  April,  after  driving  the  enemy  under  thoi walls  of 
the  city,  seized  the  strong  forts  which  covered  tlieir  left  wing,  while 
general  Montresor's  division  threw  their  right  into  confusion,  and 
drove  it  from  its  position.  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment, 
the  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  request  a  suspension  of  arms  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  the  rumors  of  peace  might  be  confirmed;  but  lord 
William  Bentinck  replied,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  French  general 
to  abandon  a  town  which  he  .could  not  defend..  A  capitulation  was 
soon  afterwards  signed,  by  which  the  city  and  fortress  were  surren- 
dered to  the  British  and  Sicilians,  and  every  article  belonging  to  the 
French  marine  was  delivered  up  to  the  former.  Besides  a  great 
quantity  of  stores,  two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  small  vessels  were 
found  in  the  harbour.  In  a  proclamation  to  the  Genoese,  lord  William 
Bentinck  held  out  to  them  some  hope  that  their  former  independent 
government,  with  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  would  be  restored; 
and  under  this  expectation  a  provisional  government  was  established. 

The  Austrian  army  of  Italy  under  Bellegarde  obtained  some  advan- 
tages over  Beauharnois,  and  drove  him  back  on  the  line  of  the  Adige. 
He  was  there  placed  in  a  critical  situation  by  the  advance  of  the  Nea- 
politans under  Murat;  and  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  he  concluded  a  military  convention  with  Bellegarde,  by  which 
the  French  troops  under  his  command  were  to  be  sent  back  to  France, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Osopo,  Palma-nova,  Venice,  and  Legnaiio,  were 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians.  To  them  also  his  Italian  troops 
were  transferred,  and  were  sent  to  reinforce  their  garrisons  in  Germa- 
ny.    This  convention  terminated  the  hostilities  in  Italy. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Bonaparte  having  taken  leave  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  old  imperial  guard  at  Fontainebleau,  set  forth  on 
his  journey  to  the  southern  coast,  accompanied  by  four  commissioners 
from  the  allied  powers.  In  some  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  he  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor!"  in 
others,  the  cry  was,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  At  Valence,  he  had 
an  interview  with  Augereau,  who,  like  most  of  his  brother  marshals. 
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had  coofornied  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  whom  he  abruptly 
charged  with  treasooi  ^*  Tis  thou  art  a  traitor:*'  replied  Augereau, 
**  to  the  Army  and  to  France."—**  Thou  hast  chosen  thyself  ^  new 
master/'  rejoined  Bonaparte^r-***  I  owe  thee  no  account  of  my  condiict," 
retorted  themarshaL — **  Thou  art  void  of  courage,"  said  Bonaparte. 
**  'Tis  thou  thyself  art  void  of  courage;  begone!"  answered  Augereau; 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  concluded  the  interview.  This  was  not  the 
only  mortification  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  his  journey;  at  Avignon 
and  La  Calade  the  populace  threatened  him  with  personal  violence. 
He  embarked  on  the  28th  at  Frejus,  on  board  the  Undaunted,  an 
£nglish  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Usher,  and  setting  sail  for 
Elba,  quitted  the  shores  of  that  France  which  he  had  ruled  by  nieans 
of  a  standing  army  and  a  host  of  spies,  and  which  he  had  almost  im* 
fitted  for  any  other  mode  of  government. 

Louis  XVIII.  having  quitted  his  rural  retirement  in  England  was 
conducted  into  London  by  the  prince  regent  with  royal  honours,  and 
was  hailed  by  all  ranks  of  people  with  enthusiastic  greetings.  On  th«! 
34th  of  AprU  he  embarked  at  Dover^  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  at 
Calais*  A  leas  gratifying  reception  awaited  him  in  the  capital,  where 
the  acclttnations  of  the  people  scarcely  drew  forth  a  response  from 
the  soldiery.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  was,  to  issue  a  declara* 
tion^  forming  the  basis  of  that  constitutional  charter  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  French  nation  were  to  be  secured*  The  representation 
was  to  be  vested  in  two  bodies,  the  chamber  of  peers  and  the  chamber 
of  deputies;  the  taxes  to  be  freely  granted;  public  and  individual 
liberty  to  be  secured;  the  liberty  of  the  press,  saving  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  public  tranquillity,  to  be  respected;  liberty  of  Worship 
allowed;  property  to  b^  inviolaMe,  and  the  sale  of  national  estates 
irrevocable;  the  ministers  responsible;  the  judicial  power  independent; 
the  public  debt  guaranteed;  the  pensions,  ranks,  and  honours  of  the 
military,  and  the  ancient  and  new  nobility,  to  be  preserved;  the  legion 
of  honour  maintained;  all  Frenchmen  to  be  admissible  to  employments, 
civil  and  military,  «nd  no  individual  to  be  molested  for  his  votes  op 
opinions.  This  declaration,  recognising  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  free  government,  was  received  with  satisfaction,  except  by  those 
royalists  who  wished  to  see  France  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she 
stood  before  the  revolution,  and  by  those  republicans  who  considered 
that  the  provisions  for  securing  liberty  and  property  should  emanate 
directly  from  tjie  will  of  the  people. 

Peace  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  May,  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers,  Austria^  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  The 
continental  dominions  of  France  were,  generally  speaking,  restricted 
to  the  limits  which*  bounded  them  on  the  1st  of" January,  179S.  She 
received  some  small  additions  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Belgium, 
and  on  that  of  Savoy  a  very  considerable  annexation,  including  Chamber! 
and  Annecy,  together  with  Avignon,  the  Venaissin,  and  Montbeliard. 
The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declai*ed  free,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  duties  reserved  for  a  future  congress.  Holland,  under  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  to  receive  an  increase  of  territory, 
the  sovereignty  in  no  case  to  devolve  on  a  prince  wearing*  or  intended 
to  wear,  a  foreign  crown.  The  German  states  were  to  be  indepen- 
dent, and  united  by  a  federal  league;  Switzerland  to  be  independent 
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under  its  own  government:  Italy  beyond  the  Austrian  limits  to  be 
composed  of  sovereign  states;  Malta  and  its  dependencies  to  belong  in 
full  sovereignty  to  Great  Britain.  France  was  to  receive  all  the 
colonies,  settlements,  and  fisheries,  which  she  possessed  on  the  1st  of 
January  1792,  with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  the  isle  of 
France,  and  its  dependencies,  Rodrig^e,  and  the  Sechelles,  which  were 
to  be  ceded  to  England;  and  of  that  part  of  St.  Domingo,  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Batfle,  which  was  to  revert  to  Spain.  The 
king  of  Sweden  ceded  to  France,  his  clums  on  Guadaloupe.  Portu- 
gal restored  to  her  French  Guiana.  She  was  to  enjoy  in  British 
India  the  facilities  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations,  but  not  to 
erect  fortifications  in  the  establishments  restored  to  her.  The  naval 
arsenals  and  ships  of  war,  in  the  maritime  fortresses  which  she  sur- 
rendered in  the  late^convention,  were  to  be  divided  between  her,  and 
the  countries  in  which  such  fortresses  were  situated;  Antwerp  in 
future  to  be  only  a  port  for  commerce.  Plenipotentiaries  from  the 
contracting  powers  were  to  assemble  at  Vienna  to  complete  the  dis- 
positions of  the  treaty.  The  king  of  France  engaged  to  co-operate 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  obtain  at  a  future  congress  the  total 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  powers  of  Christendom.  Moreover 
Great  Britain  generously  consented  to  remit,  after  the  private  claims 
of  her  subjects  on  France  should  have  been  satisfied,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  excess  in  her  favour  for  the  maintainance  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Shortly  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the  allied  forces 
began  to  evacuate  France.  The  garrisons  which  Bonaparte  had  left 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  had  already  begun  to  surrender 
the  fortresses  entrusted  to  them,  and  were  marching  homewards. 
Pavoust,  w)io  had  signalized  his  occupation  of  Hamburg  with  the 
harshest  cruelty  to  its  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  last  of  Bonaparte's 
generals  who  submitted  to  the  new  government.  He  at  length  ac- 
quiesced in  the  oHers  sent  for  the  evacuation  of  that  city;  and  the 
garrison,  reduced  by  slaughter,  disease,  and  desertion,  from  40,000 
to  30,000  men,  marched  out  on  the  16th  of  May,  leaving  4000  conva- 
lescent in  the  hospitals.  They  were  conducted  to  their  own  country 
by  Girard,  who  succeeded  Davoust  in  the  command.  By  the  release 
of  these  troops,  and  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Germany  and  Spain,  the  army  of  France  received  powerful 
reinforcements,  which  rendered  it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  anxiety 
to  the  new  government. 

Having  traced  to  its  close  the  campaign  which  gave  peace  to  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  proper  to  revert  to  the  domestic  afiairs  of  Great 
Britain.  Parliament  met  on  the  1st  of  March;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  message  from  the  prince  regent,  a  farther  adjournment  took  place 
until  the  25th,  when  the  business  of  legislation  was  resumed.  One  of 
the  first  proceedings  was  the  enactment  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Goulbum  fofr  preventing  the  grant  of  any  patent  office  in  the  colonies, 
for  any  longer  term  than  during  such  time  as  the  grantee  should  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  in  person,  and  behave  well  therein.  A 
bill  introduced  bv  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  for  taking  away  corruption  of 
blood  in  cases  of  felony  and  high  treason,  underwent  an  amendment, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Yorke,  purporting  that  ^'  no  attainder  of  felony  not 
extending  to  high  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murder,  do  lead  to  cor- 
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MpUoQ  of  blood,''  and  was  passed.  The  opening  of  foreign  ports,  m 
consequence  of  the  peace,  rendered  necessary  8ome  regulations  re- 
specting the  corn  trade.  On  the  5th  of  May,  sir  Hairy  Pamell  moved 
a  resolution  for  permitting  at  all  times  the  exportation  of  grain  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  being  carried,  a  second  reso- 
lution was  proposed  for  regulating  the  importation  of  grain  by  a  sche- 
dule, according  to  which,  when  the  home  price  of  wheat  was  63 
shillings  per  quarter,  or  under,  foreign  wheat  should  be  liable  to  a 
duty  of  24  shillings;  when  the  home  price  was  86  shillings,  it  should 
be  duty  free;  and  at  all  intermediate  prices,  the  same  ratio  should  be 
preserved.  A  third  resolution  was  passed  for  the  importation  and 
warehousing  of  foreign  com,  duty  free,  for  re-exportation.  A  bill, 
founded  on  the  first  resolution,  was  passed;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
unexampled  number  of  petitions,  deprecating  any  alteration  in  the 
corn-laws,  the  farther  consideration  of  measures  for  regulating  the 
importation  was  postponed  to  another  session*  A  g^rant  of  35,0OO/. 
per  annum,  was  made  to  the  princess  of  Wsdes;  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  session^  her  royal  highness  quitted  England,  to  make  a 
tour  on  the  continent.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  budget  for  the  year 
was  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  supplies  were  stated 
at  75,624,573il ;  of  which  the  share  for  Great  Britain  was  67,708,546/. 
Among  the  ways  and  means,  were  two  loans^  amounting  to  forty  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  a  Tote  of  credit  for  three  millions.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  July. 

During  this  session,  the  public  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  by  a 
prosecution  against  lord  Cochrane,  and  some  other. individuals,  for  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  funds.  A  Ter- 
dict  having  been  given  against  them,  lord  Cochrane  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500/.  and  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months.  His  name 
was  erased  from  among  the  knights  of  the  bathf  and  to  this  disgrace 
was  superadded  his  expulsion  from  the  house  of  commons*  He  wns 
re-elected  for  Westminster. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  visited  England^  attended  by  marshal  Blucher,  the  hetman 
PlatofT,  prince  Metternich,  generals  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Czenitchefi', 
Woronzoff,  York,  Bulow,  and  many  other  distinguished  officers.  On 
arriving  in  London,  their  majesties  were  welcomed  by  the  prince 
regent  vrith  the  honours  and  hospitalities  which  w^re  due  to  such 
illustrious  allies, and  which  his royalhighness  was  so  i^eU  qualified  to 
administer.  They  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm  b'y  all  ranks  of  per- 
sons, and  when  they  appeared  in  public,  the  recollections  of  the  two 
last  years  seemed  embodied  in  one  long  peal  of  acclamation.  In  the 
festivities  which-  ensued,  the  affable  and  animated  manners  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  diffused  additional  gaiety  in  the  circles  around  him; 
while  a  deep  sympathy  was  excited  towards  his  brother  monarch, 
whose  calm,  but  dejected  mien,  showed  that  the  recent  triumphs  of 
his  subjects  could  not  efface  the  remembrance  of  his  amiable  consort, 
who  had  died  of  grief  during  the  evil  days  of  Prussia.  Count  Platoff 
and  the  other  warriors  shared  the  general  applause;  but  the  main 
interest  centred  in-  marshal  Blucher.  All  were  eager  to  behold  the 
brave  veteran  who  had  hunted  Bonaparte  from  Silesia  into  the  heart 
of  F(*ance.     His  determined  aspect  fully  accorded  with  the  notions 
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pre-concelved  of  his  character;  and  there  had  beei 
and  thorough-going  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  had      i 
try,  that  Englishmen  delighted  to  regard  him  as 
He  bore  with  an  unassuming  spirit  the  honours      i 
upon  him;  but  there  must  have  been  no  small  mi 
his  solemn  surprise  and  exultation  on  receiving 
Oxford  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law.     .      ( 
some  weeks,  these  renowned  strangets  departed,  1      I 
their  visit  to  the  country  which  alone  had  resisted 
war,  and  whose  resources  had  been  so  nobly  emp      • 
ing  it  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  duke  of  Wellington's  return  was  haile4  w 
the  arrival  of  the  allii^  tovereigns.     On  the  2^     i 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords,  w     i 
tents  of  honour,  as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marqi     , 
successively  recited;  and  the  thanks  of  the  hous 
voted  on  the  evening  before,  were  addressed  to  hi 
cellor.     In  his  reply,  the  duke  modestly  expresst 
ments  for  the  approbation  bestowed  on  his  conduct 
the  entire  confidence  which  government  had  beei    ; 
in  him,  the  ample  means  entrusted  to  his  dispos    , 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  the  gallant     1 
his  campaigns,  had  contributed  powerfully  to  tho! 
their  londships  had  noticed  in  a  manner  so  gratify  in    . 
he  should  ever  be  fofind  ready  to  serve  the  king  U   t 
abilities,  in  any  capacity  in  which  his  majesty  mi^ 
eihploy  hxm.    To  support  the  high  honours  whic 
merited,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pound 
purchase  of  a  palace  and  domaii»  suitable  to  his  di} 
tkmal  grant  was  made,  which  augmented  his  parliai 
to  17,O0OiL  per^amnoD.     Proportionate  honours  anc 
assigned  to  his  gallant  comiianions  in  arms;  genei 
and  Beresfbrd,  were  rabed  to  the  peei  agu^^and-f a, 
ments  were  made  for  the  eminetit  services  of  lords 
Exmouth.     From  one  gallant  officer,  however,  wlj 
his  country,  had  sought  danger  in  every  form,  thesi 
withheld;  and  the  public  were  concerned  to  obsei 
omission  might  arise  from  deference  to  public  opii 
vices  of  sir  Thomas  Picton,  were  acknowledged  o 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  army. 
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Wab.  had  not  yet  ceased  on  the  coati&ent.    In  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Kielf  on  the  14th  of  January,  between  Great  Britain,  Denmark^ 
and  Sweden,  his  Danish  niaje9ty  enga§^  to  cede  the  kingdom  «^ 
Norway  to  the  latter  power,  in  exchange  for  Pomerania  and  the  isle 
of  Rugen.     The  Norwegians,  who  were  at  this  time  governed  by 
Christian  Frederic,  duke  of  Sleswick  Holstein^  and  hereditary  prince 
of  Denmark,  chose  him  as  their  regent,  and  publicly  asserted  their 
independence.     They  refused  to  admit  the  Swedish  commissiomKr, 
who  arrived  at  Christiania  in  February,  to  carry  the  treaty  into  eKe- 
culion;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  king  of  Do- 
mark,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  British 
government.    This  application  proved  fruitless;  soad  in  April,  a  noti- 
fication was  made  to  the  ministers  of  friendly  powers  in  London,  that 
necessary  measures  bad  boeu  uUkeii  for  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Nor- 
way by  the  British  navy.     Various  parties  arose  in  that  country;  but 
at  a  general  diet  the.  majority  concuri^d  in  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  prince  Christian,  and  in  resolving  to  secure  it  to  him  and  his 
posterity.     For  some  time  the  attempts  of  the  allied  powers  faUed 
either  to  persuade  or  intimidate  this  brave  people^  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  Bernadotte  passed  their  frontier  with  an 
overwhelming^  force,  that  they  acquiesced  in  a  compromise,  by  which 
the  king  of  Sweden  agreed  to  maintain  the  free  constitution  which 
had  been  established  under  the  monarUi  of  their  choice.    At  a  general 
diet,  held  on  the  30th  of  October,  the  union  of  Norway  with  Sweden 
was  voted,  on  condition  that  the  rights  of  her  people  should  be  recog- 
nised. 

The  fate  of  Saxony  was  to  be  decided  at  Vienna;  but  before  the 
meeting  of  the  congress,  it  appeared  very  evident  that  Prussia  would 
obtain  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  while  Russia  appropriated  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw. 

The  Netherlands  were  united  to  Holland,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  Orange;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  all  the  strong 
fortresses  in  that  country  were  occupied  by  British,  Hanoverians, 
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Dutch,  and  Belgians.  In  August,  an  arrangeme) 
between  the  prince  regent  of  England  and  the  severe 
lands,  by  which  Great  Britain  retained  the  Cap< 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  and  restored  s 
nies  which  she  had  conquered  from  the  Batavian  re 
Hanover  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
his  Britannic  majestf.  On  the  1 5th  of  December, 
the  States  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
prince  regent,  and  a  representative  system  was  estal 
to  that  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

In  Switzerland,  the  nineteen  sovereign  cantons  a^ 
of  the  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  intpro 
tion  by  introducing  a  proportional  equality  into  the  r 
levies,  and  the  administration  of  the  confederacy,  b; 
lishing  particular  taxes,  and  by  giving  to  the  vassal  i 
called  ntbfedtj  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  provinces  tc 
attached.  This  federal  compact  was  accepted  by  tl 
ginning  of  July;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
which  possessed  more  subjects  than  the  others,  and 
equalismg  principle*  The  dissentions  which  ensues 
casioned  an  appeal  to  arms,  when  a  timely  remonstr 
powers  occasioned  a  revisal  of  the  constitution  at  a 
m  September,  in  which  the  disputed  points  were  a 
equality  of  Hghts  was  recognised  among  all  the  c 
inhabitants,  and  the  name  and  incapacities  of  the  subje 
abolished  for  ever.  About  this  time  the  Helvetic  le 
increase  of  strength  by  the  accession  of  Geneva. 

Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  < 
formably  to  a  resolution  of  the  allies  in  congress,  whc 
would  be  the  best  m6de  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  < 

For  the  cession  of  Savo^,  Austria  richly  indemnifie 
She  annexed  to  her  empn^e,  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Bf 
and  Cremona.  She  regained  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  1 
an4  the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Po  to  t 
Cattaro.  These  acquisitions  could  not  fail  to  be  vie^ 
ness  by  Murat  in  hie  insecure  throne  of  Naples. 

Pope  Pius  the  seventh  signalised  his  return  to  the 
storing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  one  of  the  abl 
cessors  had  abolished  forty  years  before.  He  alM 
intention  of  reviving  all  the  monastic  institutions, 
.  dispersed  members  of  those  fraternities  to  repair  to 
the  vacant  convents  should  be  prepared  for  their  rec< 

In  Sicily,  a  system  of  representation  had  been  es 
model  of  the  English  parliament*  Of  the  proceedl 
the  deliberative  council  during  this  year,  one  of  the : 
was,  a  bill  or  project  for  alienating  all  landed  pi 
dominal  or  feudal,  held  by  churches,  pious  foundi 
knighthood,  episcopal  sees,  and  universities,  on  cob 
nual  payment  to  the  actual  titulars,  calculated  on  t] 
emoluments.  The  executive  government  evinced  a  h 
towards  Murat,  by  prohibiting  all  Neapolitan  vessd 
their  harbours. 
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Spain  was  but  ill  requited  for  her  brave  axid  successful  struggle 
Against  an  odious  usurpatioo.  Ferdinand  VIL  ought  to  have  learned 
in  France^  that  no  man  living  deserves  to  be  entrusted  with  an  abso- 
jhite  monarchy;  but  the  lessons  of  adversity  seemed  to  be  lost  upon 
him.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  issued  a  manifesto  at  V alencia,  declaring 
bis  royal  intention  not  only  not  to  accede  to  the  constitution,  or  to  any 
decrees  of  the  cortea,  derogating  from  his  prerogatives  as  a  soTcreign, 
but  to  pronounce  that  constitution  and  those  decrees  as  null  and  of  no 
force*  The  manifesto  concluded  by  ordaining,  tbat  the  cortes  should 
cease  their  sittings,  that  their  place  of  meeting  should  be  sbut  up; 
their  books  and  papers  be  placed  in  the  town-hallof  Madrid,  and  those 
.perscms  be  held  guilty  of  -high  treason  who  should  oppose  this  man- 
date* The  people,  strange  to  say,  applauded  the  decree  with  einthu- 
iiiasin,  and  viewed  with  apathy  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  many 
distinguished  patriots.  Ferdinand  entered  his  capital  in  triumph  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  having  named  an  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  duke  de  San  Carlos,  he  directed  his  vengeance  ^^nsl 
the  regency.  The  venerable  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  banished  to 
Rom^  Agar  to  Carthagena,  and  Ciscar  to  a  Catalonian  fortress. 
Arguelles,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  liberal  party,  was  con- 
demned to  serve  as  a  common  soldier,  and  other  able  advocates  of  a 
free  government  were  exposed  to  similar  indignities-  Every  measure 
tending  to  a  reform  of  old  abuses,  was  indiscriminately  annulled,  and 
the  despotic  system  revived  in  all  its  odious  absurdity.  The  council 
of  the  Mesta^  under  whose  authority  the  royal  flocks  ranged  through- 
out Spain,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  agriculturists,  resumed  its  func- 
tions; the  liberty  of  the-  press  was  annihilated,  and  the  inquisitioi] 
re-established.  Though  the  people  in  general  submitted  passively  to 
these  encroachments  ^n  their  rights,  yet  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not 
wholly  extinct  aipong  them.  At  Cadiz,  some  commotion  took  place, 
which  the  captain-general,  don  Juan  de  Villaviciosa,  found  itdifiicuh 
to  suppress.  In  September,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Madrid, 
and  ninety  persons^  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  it,  were  arrested  on 
suspicion.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  the  guerrillas  were  stiU  in 
arms;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  direct  the  royal  forces  ag^ainst 
them,  with  orders  to  execute  all  prisoners  by  martial  law.  Among 
the  leaders^of  these  enterprising  bands,  the  gallant  Espoz  y  Mina  be- 
came peculiarly  obnosious  to  the  suspicions  of  the  government.  Or- 
ders were  issued  for  him  to  live  in  retirement,  and  the  troops  whom 
he  had  so  often  Jed  to  victory,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Uie 
captain-general  of  Arragon.  After  the  disclosures  at  Madrid,  h« 
resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  arms,  and  advancing  to  Pampluna,  succced- 
^  in.  scaling  the  walls  of  that  fortress.  Finding,  however,  that  hib 
followers  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  he  suddenly  dispersed  them,  and 
retired. into  France,  accompanied  by  .his  nephew.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Spanish  charge  d'affaires,  they  were  arrested  by  the  police;  but 
on  application  to  Louis  XVIII.  the  good  monarch  ordered  them  t(» 
be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  pennitted  them  to  fix  their  undisturlxHl 
I'csidence  in  his  capital. 

From  the  arbitrary  measures  pursued  in  Spain  it  was  evident  iliai 
Ferdinand  would  be  disposed  to  reduce  by  force  rather  than  recluiii. 
by  conciliation,  the  revolted  colonies.     A  compulsory  loou,  impos»i<^ 
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on  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  enabled  him  to  equip  800( 
mand  of  which  was  entni^ed  to  general  Murillo;  a] 
sailed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  for  South  Amerii 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  struggle  for  indepe 
undecided.  Montevideo  held  out  for  the  mother 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  and  reduced  to  great  e 
naval  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  commanded  by  coi 
an  Englishman,  against  whom  Vigodet,  the  govemc 
sent  out  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  four  corvettes,  three  t 
smaller  vessels.  Brown  succeeded  in  decoying  them 
from  the  harbour,  where  he  attacked  Ihem,  and  obt 
victory.  Montevideo  soon  afterwards  surrendered, 
tending  parties,  through  the  mediation  of  captain  h 
je8ty*s  frigate  Phoebe,  agreed  upon  terms  of  pacifi 
that  province  consented  to  send  deputies  to  the  corte 
of  sanctioning  the  constitution,  and  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  the  regency,  with  a  proviso 
government  of  Chili  should  be  maintained  in  all  its 
leges,  and  be  permitted  to  trade  freely  with  allied  an 
especially  with  Great  Britain.  In  Venezuela  the  ro; 
decisive  victory  on  the  plains  of  Azuaza,  which  enabl* 
possession  of  the  province  of  Caracas. 

War  still  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  tl 

although  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 

ments,  in  consequence  of  which  commissioners  w 

meet  at  Ghent,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  terms  of 

the  few  naval  actions  during  this  year,  the  most  imp 

captain  Hillyar  of  the  Phcebe  frigate,  who  took  the  . 

Essex,  captain  Porter,  at  Valparaiso,  and  thus  reli 

traders  in  the  South  Seas,  from  a  most  formidable  en 

tary  operations  were  pwaued  with  that  inveterate  ho 

characterized  the  former  campaigns.     Early  in  Feb 

can  general  Wilkinson  was  compelled  to  retreat  froi 

the  Salmon  Rivet,  to  Sackett*8  Harbour,  with  consi( 

expedition  was  undertaken  in  April,  by  general  Dt 

James  Yeo,  against  the  American  fort  Oswego,  on  i 

The  British  drove  out  the  garrison  in  less  than  ten  nr 

the  fort  with  its  barracks  and  defences,  and  re-cm 

3d  of  July  a  large  American  force,  under  general  Bi 

Niagara,  and  advancing  into  Canada,  encountered  a 

British  troops,  under  general  Riall,  and  compelled  t 

f^m  their  lines  at  Chippewa  to  a  position  near  fort  1 

25th,  general  Drummond,  having  received  a  reinforc 

from  Bordeaux,  advanced  to  the  support  of  genera 

found  retreating  upon  fort  Greorge,  and  who  soon  afl 

.  their  forces  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  si 

ensued.    The  enemy,  after  losing  1500  men,  retrei 

to  Chippewa,  and  thence  to  fort  Erie.     An  assault  u 

frustrated  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  spW 

among  the  troops  and  their  Indian  allies,  that  it  bet 

withdraw  them. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  an  expedition  was  undci 
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sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and  major-g^-neral  Ross,  against  the  citf  of 
Washington.  They  entered  the  Patuxentf  and  tlic  army,  on  disem* 
barking,  immediately  commenced  its  march,  while  admiral  Cockhiini, 
with  a  flotilla  of  armed  boats,  proceeded  up  the  riyer  on  its  flank.  As 
these  boats  opened  the  reach  above  Pig-pomt,  they  perceived  the  Bai* 
tlmore  flotilla,  under  commodore  Barneys  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Patuxent  Those  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
on  fire,  and  sixteen  of  them  blew  up. in  succession.  The  seventeenth 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  about  thirteen  merchant  schoon- 
ers were  either  captured  or  destroyed.  On  the  24th,  when  the  land 
forces  came  within  five  miles  of  Washington,  they  encountered  about 
9000  Americans,  whom  they  completely  routed^  and  by  this  victory 
obtained  possession  of  the  new  metropolis  of  the  United  States.  They 
set  fire  to  the  capital,  including  the  senate-house  and  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  the  arsenal,  the  dock-yard,  the  treasury,  the  war* 
office,  the  rope-walk,  the  president's  house,  and  a  great  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  All  private  property  was  respected,  except  some 
houses  from  which  guns  had  been  discharged  at  the  Britisfar^*oops? 
and  when  it  was  represented  that  the  burning  of  one  of  these  would 
endanger  the  dwellings  adjacent,  the  order  for  setting  fire  to  it  was 
immediately  recalled.  The  destruction  of  public  buUdings  not  de- 
signed for  military  purposes  was  resented  by  the  Americans  as  an 
insult,  which  one  free  people  ought  not  to  inflict  on  another.  In  his 
speedy  retreat  from  Washington,  general  Ross  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  colonel  Thornton,  and  other  wounded  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  treated  with  g^at  humanity  by  the  eiiemy.  This  enterprise 
was  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Alexandria,  situated  lower 
down  the  Potomac.  On  the  29th,  fort  Washington,  by  which  the 
river  is  there  pi^tected,  surrendered  to  captain  Gordon  of  the  Sea- 
horse, accompanied  by  other  vessels;  and  the  common-council  of 
Alexandria  capitulated  on  condition  that  private  property  should  be 
respected.  AU  naval  and  military  stores  and  merchandise  being  de- 
livered up,  were  shipped  on  board. twenty-one  vessels  which  were 
found  in  the  harbour,  and  the  British  departed,  laden* with  spoil,  with- 
out sustaining  much  injury  from  the  batteries  on  the  river,  by  which 
the  Americans  attempted  to  annoy  their  retreat. 

The  next  object  of  attack  was  Baltimore;  and  on  the  12th  of  Sep* 
tember  the  forces  under  general  Ross  effected  a  landing  near  North 
Point,  about  thirt^n  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Having  forced  an 
intranchment  which  had  been  drawn  across  the  peninsula,  they 
advanced,  and  while  their  van-guard  was  engaged  with  the  riflemen 
in  the  woods,  a  bullet  pierced  the  breast  of  general  Ross,  who  expired 
on  the  spot.  He  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  army  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession.  Colonel  Broke,  who  succteded 
to  the  command,  attacked  and  dispersed  a  force  of  6000  Americans, 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  Advancing  on  the  next  day^  he 
found  the  town  defended  by  a  chain  of  fortified  redoubts,  and  by  a 
force  which,  according  to  information,  amounted  to  15,000  men.  He, 
however,  determined  upon  a  night  attack;  but  as  the  precautions 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  prevented  the  co-operation  of  the 
naval  force,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  the 
troops  were  re^^embarked.    Among  the  losses  sustained  at  this  period. 
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wa8  that  of  captain  sir  Peter  Parker,  commanding  the  Menelaus,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  a  body  of  100  seamen  against 
an  American  force  stationed  near  Bellair.  This  gallant  young  officer 
had  commenced  his  career  in  a  manner  which  justified  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  brave  veteran  from  whom  he  was  descended. 

An  expedition,  which  sailed  from  Halifax  in  July,  under  general 
Pilkington,  had  reduced  Moose  island,  and  two  others  in  the  bay  of 
Passamaquoddy.  In  September,  this  advantage  was  followed  up  by 
an  expedition,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  burn  a  fine  frigate  called 
the  John  Adams,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  whole  district, 
from  that  bay  to  the  Penobscot  river,  in  possession  of  the  British. 

These  successes  were  counterbalanced  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  an 
expedition  against  the  state  of  New  York,  undertaken  by  sir  George 
Prevost,  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men, 
some  of  whom  were  veterans  from  the  peninsula.  His  first  operation 
was  directed  against  Plattsburg,  a  fortified  place'on  lake  Champlain, 
in  conjunction  with  a  British  flotilla,  consisting  of  a  frigate,  a  brig, 
two  sloops,  and  some  gun-boats,  under  captain  Downie.  The  enemy's 
flotilla,  consisting  of  about  the  same  force,  was  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Plattsburg.  On  the  1 1th  an  engagement  took  place  between  them; 
and  captain  Qownie  being  killed  in  the  onset,  the  British  vessels  were 
thrown  into  confusion  and  defeated.  This  disaster  induced  sir  George 
Prevost  to  desist  from  the  land  attack,  and  he  commenced  his  retreat 
to  the  Canadian  frontier,  leaving  behind  him  his  sick  and  wounded, 
as  well  as  some  stores  and  ammunition. 

Meantime,  general  Drummond  was  blockading  fort  Erie,  which  the 
Americans  obstinately  maintained  as  a  sally  port  on  Canada.  On  the 
17th  of  September  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  sortie  of  some 
troops  from  the  garrison,  which,  after  a  severe  loss,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  Soon  after- 
wards the  union  of  the  troops  of  general  Izard  with  those  of  general 
Brown,  presented  so  superior  a  force,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
blockade  and  retreat  upon  Chippewa.  The  Americans  followed,  and 
were  preparirfg  to  execute  their  intended  invasion,  when  they  ascer- 
tained that  the  British,  having  launched  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  guns,, 
again  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  were  ad- 
vancing with  their  fleet  to  the  support  of  general  Drummond.  On 
this  intelligence  they* hastily  retreated,  and  without  making  a  stand  at 
fort  Erie,  blew  up  the  fortifications,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.     Thus  ended  the  campaign  on  the  frontier  of  Canada.  ^ 

The  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Ame-, 
ricans'  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard,  Clay,  Kussel,  and  Gallatin;  th^ 
British  commissioners  were,  lord  Gambler,  Mr.  Goulborn,  and  .Dr. 
Adams.  On  the  24tli  of  December,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  signed,  and  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  both  governments.  Various  points  had  beci^ 
conceded  on  either  hand;  but  as  no  mention  was  made  of  the  maritim^ 
rights  which  had  been  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  questioq 
was  considered  as  tacitly  decided  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  espci 
ciatty  since  America  renounced  her  demand  of  satisfaction  for  thfl 
captures  made  under  the  orders  4n  council.  The  British,  restoring 
their  other  conquests,  retained  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay^ 

Vol.  hi.— 2  I 
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The  Americans  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  from  trading  to  our  settlements  in  the  Elast 
Indies*  The  Indians  were  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  and  posses* 
sfOBS  which  they  held  in  1812.  It  was  reciprocally  agreed,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  settling  the  disputes  respecting' 
boundaries;  and  both  parties  engaged  to  continue  their  efforts  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

This  treaty  could  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries.  An  expedition  had  been  for  some  time  in  prepa- 
ration against  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  the  Americans 
used  every  e{fbrt  to  fortify,  having  collected  for  its  defence  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  under  general  Jackson.  In  the  beginning  of  December 
admiral  Cochrane's  squadron  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  major-general  Keane. 
The  first  object  was  to  reduce  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  Lac  Borgne, 
and  on  the  1 4th  this  Service  was  gallantly  performed  by  captain  Lock- 
yer  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron.  On  the  33d,  the  first  division  of 
troops,  amounting  to  2400  men,  were  transported  across  the  lake,  and 
landed  within  six  miles  of  the  city.  In  the  night  they  were  sur- 
prised in  their  bivouac  by  a  heavy  Are  from  some  vessels  which  had 
dropped  down  the  river  and  anchored  near  their  position.  Scarcely 
had  they  withdrawn  beyond  reach  of  the  guns,  when  they  foond 
themselves  exposed  to  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  troops.  A 
singular  conflict  ensued;  for  when  the  95th  regiment  approached  the 
point  of  attack,  the  Americans,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  concealed 
themselves  under  a  high  fence  which  traversed  the  field,  and  calling 
to  the  British  as  friends,  offered  to  assist  them  in  getting  over.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  fence,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  considerable 
numbers,  who  summoned  them  to  surrender.  The  answer  was  an 
iwrtantaneous  attack;  and  the  conflict,  which  was  maintained  hand  to 
hand  by  both  officers  and  men,  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  A 
similar  stratagem  was  practised  on  another  regiment,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  the  same  result.  About  midnight,  the  enemy  made' a  general 
attack,  and  drove  in  the  advanced  posts;  but  colonel  Thornton,  rally- 
ing the  troops,  moved  forward  to  the  charge,  and  repulsed  them  with 
considerable  loss.  On  the  25th,  the  second  division  joined,  and  the 
whole  army  took  up  a  position.  Majors-general  Packenham  and 
Gibbs  arrived,  and  the  former  took  the  command  of  the  army.  From 
this  time  until  the  8th  of  January,  preparations  were  made  for  a 
general  attack.  The  British  army  was  posted  on  a  piece  of  flat 
ground,  with  the  Mississippi  on  the  left,  and  a  thick  wood  on  the 
right..  The  enemy  were  stationed  behind  an  intrenchment,  extending 
from  the  river  on  their,  right  to  the  wood  on  their  left,  a  distance  of 
about  a  thousand  yards.  This  line  was  strengthened  with  flank  works, 
and  had  a  canal  in  front,  about  four  feet  deep.  On  the  farther  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Americans  had  a  batjei^y  of  twelve  guns,  which 
enfiladed  the  whole  front  of  their  position.  In  the  night,  colonel 
Thornton  crossed  the  river  with  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  this  battery; 
he  was  impeded  by  unforeseen  diflVcukies,  and  did  not  effect  a  landioi; 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  British,  having  commcncf  d 
their  advance,  were  assailed  by  volleys  from  every  part  of  the  cneniy  ^& 
line,  and  exposed  to  a  destructive  &rt  on  theic  fiank.  Colopcl  Thornton 
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at  length  reached  the  battery,  and  stormed  it  in  the  most  gallant  mar 
uer;  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  an 
the  colours  of  the  New  Orleans  regiment  of  militia*  Unhappily,  thi 
service  was  performed  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the  main  attack 
The  gallant  general  Packenham  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  glacie 
and  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  his  men  with  his  hat  off,  when  he  wa 
struck  by  two  balls,  one  in  the  knee  and  the  other  in  the  breast  H 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  aid-de-camp,  and  almost  instantly  expired 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  were  botl 
borne  off  wounded.  The  troops  became  disheartened;  and  the  resis( 
ancc  of  the  enemy  in  their  strong  position  was  so  effective,  that  ever; 
man  who  reached  the  ditch  was  either  drowned  or  obliged  to  surren 
der.  The  main  column  fell  back  on  the  reserve  under  general  Lam 
bert,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved.  He  restored  order  amonj 
the  troops,  and  placed  them  in  position;  but  judging  it  improper  t( 
renew  the  attack,  he  led*  the  forces  to  the  entrance  of  Lac  Borgne 
where,  on  the  37th  of  January,  the  whole  were  re-embarked.  All  th< 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  brought  away,  except  six  guns 
which  could  not  be  removed  from  the  position  in  which  they  wen 
placed.  The  Americans  treated  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  who  fel 
into  their  hands,  with  much  kindness  and  humanity.  The  whole  los: 
of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  200C 
men.  The  last  operation  of  this  armament  was  the  taking  of  fori 
Mobile  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  which  surrendered  on  the  1 1th  ol 
February. 

Before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  British  obtained  one  mor< 
naval  triumph,  which,  however,  did  not  redound  to  the  dishonour  oi 
their  brave  enemy.  A  squadron  stationed  off  New  York  fell  in  with 
the  American  frigate,  the  President,  commanded  by  commodore  De- 
C9.tur,  who  was  attempting  to  get  to  sea.  After  a  long  chase,  the 
Endymion  came  up  with  him,  when  a  sanguinary  action  was  main 
tained  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  the  American,  having  crip- 
pled^ his  adversary  in  the  rigging,  yas  enabled  to  get  a-head.  The 
British  frigate  Pomone  now  came  up,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots, 
the  President  iKruck.  The  loss  was  considerable  on  both  sides,  but 
greatest  on  that  of  the  Americans.  The  relations  of  peace  and  amitf 
were  soon  afterwards  entirely  re-established  between  the  two  kindred 
nations;  and  it  was  the  wish  of  their  wisest  patriots  that  the  reconciiia' 
tion  might  be  lasting. 

The  session  of  parliament  opened  on  the  8th  6f  November.  Thij 
leading  topics  of  the  prince  regent's  speech  were  the  pending  negoi 
tiations  at  Ghent,  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  on  just  aiW 
honourable  terms;  and  the  intended  congress  at  Vienna,  for  establisb 
ing  an  equilibrium  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  His  royal  highnew 
adverted  to  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  after  regretting  tht 
necessity  of  so  large  an  expenditure,  added,  that  the  circumstance^ 
under  which  the  long  and  arduous  contest  on  the  continent  had  bed 
carried  on,  hud  unavoidably  led  to  large  arrears,  and  that  the  war  stil 
subsisting  with  the  United  States,  rendered  the  continuance  of  grei 
exertions  indispensable.  The  prince  regent  concluded  by  observij 
that  the  peculiar  character  ot  the  late  war,  and  the  extraordins 
k:ngth  of  its  duratlc^,  must,  have  materially  affected  tiie  idtei 
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situation  of  all  the  countries  engaged  In  it,  as  ivell  as  the  commercial 
relations  which  formerly  subsisted  between  them$  and  he  recommended 
that  parliament  should  proceed  with  due  caution  in  the  adoption  of 
such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  extending; 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  securing  her  commercial  advantages. 
The  usual  addresses  were  carried  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  engaged  the  early  at- 
tention of  both  houses,  related  to  the  continuation  of  certain  militia 
regiments  in  service.  On  the  1  Ithjearl  Fitzwilliam  submitted  to  the 
lords,  a  motion  on  this  subject,  and  obsen'ed  that  great  care  had  been 
taken  by  the  legislature  to  prevent  the  burthen  of  the  militia  ballot 
from  pressing  mbrerincavUy  on  the  public  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  required;  that  the  pr^r«kgative  of  the  crown  had  been  restrain- 
ed, and  the  establishment  of  this  species  of  force  had  been  regulated 
by  various  acts  of  parliament.  Of  the  ftmr  specific  cases  in  which 
the  militia  might  be  called  out,  he  contended  that  not  one  of  them 
then  existed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ballotted  men  were  legally  enti- 
tled to  return  to  their  homes.  Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  that  the  acts 
of  parliament  which  had  been  cited  were  not  to  be  construed  narrowly, 
and  that  while  the  country  remained  at  war,  the  service  of  the  militia 
might  be  continued  so  long  as  the  crown  should  judge  it  to  be  of  pub- 
lic advantage.  The.counties  and  towns  upon  which  any  hardship  was 
imposed  by  such  a  measure,  might  be  considered  as  having  an  cquitabK- 
claim  for  reimbursement.  This  question  was  afterwards  discussed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  a  resolution  movfed  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
that  as  peace  had  been  concluded  for  more  than  six  months,  and  the 
country  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity,  the  measure  by  which  part  of 
the  militia  force  was  still  kept  embodied,  was  contrary  to  the  act  of 
the  42d  of  the  king,  and  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  solicitor-general  admitted,  that  ministers  would  act  illo- 
glilly  if  they  advised  the  king  to  call  out  the  militia,  except  in  one  of 
the  cases  mentioned  in  the  act;  but  as  no  specific  period  had  been 
assigned  at  which  it  was  to  be  disembodied,  he  would  maintain,  that 
having  been  once  legally  embodied,  it  might  legally  be  so  continued. 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  observed,  that  the  existing  state  oftEurope,  where 
our  regular  army  was  still  required,  sufficiently  justified  the  policy  of 
maintaining  part  of  our  domestic  force.  A  division  took  place,  and 
the  resolution  was  negatived.  On  the  eve  of  the  recess,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Peel,  to  amend  the  act  for  preserving  the  peace  in  Ire- 
land, was  passed;  and  it  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Parliament  re-asscmbled  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  resumed  tlic 
consideration  of  various  measures  of  domestic  policy.  On  the  17lh 
the  house  of  commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  corn-laws.  The  right  hon*  Frederic  Robinson,  vice- 
president  of  the  boai*d  of  trade,  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  three  first  related  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  to  br 
warehoused,  and  afterwards  exported,  or  to  be  taken  for  home  ron- 
aumption,  when  importation  for  that  purpose  was  allowable.  The 
fourth  stated  the  average  price  of  British  graini  at  which  that  of 
foreign  growth  might  i)e  admitted,  and  bolow  which  it  must  be  pro- 
hibitedr  this,  maximum  was  fixed  at  80*.  per  quarter  for  wheal,  ami 
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proportionally  for  other  corn.     By  an  exception 
tish  colonies,  the  wheat  grown  in  them  was  adn 
home  growth  was  at  679.    These  resolutions  ha 
a  bill  framed  on  them  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ro 
March,  and  after  encountering  a  strong  opposi 
through  both  houses,  was  passed  on  the  20th  by 
ous  petitions  against  it  were  presented  from  1 
manufacturing  districts;  and  in  the  metropolis  \ 
dearth  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  law 
riots,  which  were  not  quelled  without  military  ai 
One  of  the  most  important  acts  passed  during  1 
introduced  by  the  lord  chancellor,  for  extending 
civil  causes  to  Scotland.    Its  provisions  differed  ii 
from  those  of  the  English  law  respecting  juries, 
court  is  merely  subsidiary  to  the  court  of  session, 
zance  only  of  questions  of  fact,  which  the  judges 
refer  to  it  at  their  own  discretion.     When  a  quest 
tried  before  the  jury-court,  the  verdict  is  returned 
sion,  where  the  judges,  in  the  further  progress  of 
upon  the  fact  so  established,  in  the  same  mannei 
established  in  evidence  before  themselves.    Thus 
jury-court  is  a  substitute  for  the  old  method  of  tak 
mission.     Another  peculiarity  in  this  new  instituti 
cannot  agree  on  their  verdict  within  twelve  hours,  < 
and  a  new  trial  is  granted.    These  modifications  • 
trial,  as  established  in  England,  were  judged  neci 
instance,  to  render  it  acceptable  in  a  country  on  wh 
cial  procedure  it  made  so  great  and  sudden  a  chan] 
As  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash  by  the 
were  to  expire  on  the  5th  of  April,  it  became  net 
whether  or  not  those  restrictions  should  be  renewi 
March,  lord  Archibald  Hamilton  moved  for  the 
committee  to  examine  and  state  the  total  amount  c 
mands  upon  the  bank  of  England,  and  of  the  fundi 
them;  also  to  enquire  into  the  effect  produced  upon 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  byj 
passed  since  the  year  1797,  for  continuing  the  restri 
xnents;  and  lastly,  to  report  their  opinion  how  fai 
limitations  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue  them.  ; 
negatived,  and  a  bill,  introduced  by  the  chancellor 
was  soon  afterward  passed,  to  continue  the  act  of  tJ 
jesty,  restricting  the  cash  paynients  of  the  bank  of^ 
5th  of  July,  1816.  ; 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  message  from  the  prince  i 
cd  to  both  houses,  communicating  information,  th^ 
had  recently  occurred  in  France,  in  direct  contn^ 
g^agement  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  at  Pzi 
the  last  year,  and  threatening  consequences  highl] 
tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe,  had  ind4 
ness  to  give  directions  for  the  augmentation  of  hi 
land  forces;  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  incumbent' 
tinic  in  entering  into  communicsttions  with  his  majj 
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purpose  of  forming  such  a  concert  as  mig'ht  most  effectually  provide 
tor  the  general  and  permanent  security  of  Europe.  The  events  alluded 
to  in  this  message  were  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  his 
resumption  of  imperial  authority  in  France.  The  corresponding^ 
addresses  were  voted,  and  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

State  of  parties  in  France. — Conspimc^. — ^Landtng  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannea^— De* 
fection  of  Labedoyere. — Bonaparte  enters  Grenoble. — Proehmation  of  the  king. 
— Events  at  Lyons. — Defection  of  Ney. — Bonaparte  arrives  at  Paris. — FailuK  of 
the  royalists  in  the  provinces. — Overtures  of  Bonaparte  to  the  alfies. — Declara- 
tion of  the  congress. — ^Treaty  of  Chaumont  renewed. — Factions  Hi  Paris. — Reports 
of  the  ministers. — ^Additional  act  to  the  constitutkMi. — Enterprife  of  llunit  hf 
Italy  defeated — Champ  de  Mai. — Assembly  of  the  chambers.«-Bonapartedeparta 
for  the  army. — Hostilities  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders. — Battle  of  Ligny— of  Qiiatre 
Bras — of  Waterloo. — Abdication  of  Bonaparte. — Advance  of  the  British  and  Pras- 
sians. — Capitulation  of  Paris. — Uetum  of  Louis  XVIII. — ^Bonaparte  brought  to 
England  in  the  BeUerophon— conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to  St  Helena. 

While  Louis  XVIJI.  was  endeavouring  to  secure  to  his  people  the 
blessings  of  peace  under  a  free  constitution,  he  found  it  a  hopeless 
task  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  parties  into  which 
they  were  divided.  The  royalists,  by  their  imprudent  zeal  and  high 
pretensions,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  constitutionalists,  who  felt 
little  attachment  to  a  dynasty  so  long  estranged  from  them,  and  in- 
clined, as  many  of  them  feared,  to  disturb  the  possessors  of  the  national 
domains;  while  the  republicans  made  common  cause  with  the  imperial- 
ists in  fomenting  a  new  revolution.  The  army,  reinforced  by  150,000 
prisoners  from  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  entered  willingly  into 
their  projects  for  recovering  its  former  glories;  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  the  capital,  which,  through  the  connivance  or  aid  of  the 
police,  spread  rapidly  in  the  different  departments  of  France.  A  se- 
cret correspondence  was  carried  on  with  tbeexile  of  Elba,  and  the 
soldiers  were  so  well  assured  of  the  result,  that  they  commemorated 
him  over  their  cups  by  the  name  of  corporal  Viokfj  in'  allusion  to  the 
approaching  spring,  when  his  return  was  expected. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  dusk  of  evening;  Bonaparte  sailed 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  on  board  a  brig  called  the  Inconstant,  accom- 
panied by  six  smaller  vessels,  having  on  board'  about  nine  hundred 
men.  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  the  British  commissioner  appointed  to 
reside  in  Elba,  was  at  this  time  in  Italy;  and  hii  absence  might  have 
had  some  share  in  determining  the  moment  of  embarkation,  though 
indeed  he  had  neither  authority  nor  efficient  means  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  sovereign  of  Elba.  The  commissioner  shortly  af- 
terwards returned,  and,  on  landing,  found  the  mother  and  sister  of 
Bonaparte  in  a  well-feigned  agony  of  anxiety  respecting  the  adventurer, 
of  whom  they  pretended  to  know  nothings  except  that  he  had  steered 
toward  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Cqlohel  Campbell  immediately  put  to 
seaj  but  he  was  too  late  to  overtake  the  flotilla  ere  it  reached  the  French 
coast.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Bonaparte  found  himself  off"  Frejus,  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Juan.  '  He  landed  about  five  in  the  afternoon  at  Cannes, 
with  thcvwhole  of  his  smajl  force,  except  a  party  of  five-and-twenty 
men,  who  had  disembarked,  to  possess  themselves  of  Antibes,  but 
were  arrested  by  genieral  Corsin,  the  commandant  of  the  place.  From 
Cannes,  the  invaders  advanced  to  Grasse,  and  leaving  there  the  six 
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field-pieces  which  retarded  their  march,  pressed  forward  to  CercBon, 
where  they  halted  on  the  2d,  after  a  march  of  twenty  leap;ues.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  at  this  period  large  bodies  of  troops 
had  received  orders  from  Soult^  the  minister  at  war,  to  move  towards 
Grenoble.  The  cause  of  these  movements  was  alleged  to  be,  a  re- 
quest from  Talleyrand,  then  at  Vienna,  that  an  army  of  40,000  men 
should  be  formed  in  the  south,  and  that  the  kingdom  might  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  military  array,  which  would  authorise  the  high  tone  he 
had  begun  to  assume  in  the  congress.  The  fate  of  Bonaparte's  enter- 
prise seemed  to  depend  on  the  temper  of  these  troops;  if  they  remained 
steadfast  in  the  royal  cause,  they  might  instantly  overwhelm  him;  but 
if  they  abjured  it,  diey  might  afford  him  the  surest  presage  of  success. 
There  Iras  a  strong  garrison  at  Grenoble  under  general  Marchand, 
and  another  at  Chamber!  under  camp-marshal  des  Villiers.  Bona- 
parte marched  on  the  former  place,  and  at  the  village  of  Mure  found 
the  outposts  of  the  garrison  opposed  to  him.  Accompanied  by  two 
or  three  officers,  he  advanced,  and  presenting  himself  before  their 
ranks,  said^  **  He  that  would  slay  his  emperor,  let  him  now  act  his 
pleasure!"  The  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  and  rushed  forward, 
shouting  "  Vive  Tempereur  1"  They  then  joined  the  troops  from  Elba, 
and  the  march  was  resumed.  While  the  commandant  at  Grenoble 
was  prq^aring  for  defence,  two  battalions  of  the  7th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Labedoyerc,  left  the  place  without  orders,  and  took  the 
road  for  Grap,  by  which  Napoleon  was  advancing*  Des  Villiers  over- 
took them^  and  conjured  Labedoyere,  in  the  name  of  his  family,  king,. 
conntiT,  and  honour,  to  return  to  his  duty;  but  he  replied  only  by 
declai'ing  his  determination  to  join  Bonaparte.  Returning  alone  to 
Grenoble,  Des  Villiers  assisted  Marchand  in  his  unavailing  efforts  lo 
reclaim  the  soldiery,  who  were  preparing  to  follow  the  example  of 
Labedpyei-e.  Bonaparte  soon  afterwards^  entered,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace;  the  garrison  joined  him,  and  general 
Marchand  bpcttoe  his  prisoner.  Aware  of  the  advantage  which  might 
accrue  to  his  c^usc  from  a  show  of  clemency,  he  dismissed  this  officer 
with  a  comj^iiment  to  his  fidelity.  He  now  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  three  thousdnd  men,  with  a  considerable  train  of  artillery. 

Meanwhile  the  ^terprise  of  Bonaparte,  which  at  first  appeared 
contemptible,  began'  to  create  great  alarm  at  Paris.  Monsieur,  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans,^  set  out  for  Lyons,  and  the  duke  of  Angoulerae, 
whQ  was  at  Bordeaux,  •  received  instructions  to  repair  to  Nismes. 
The  king  issued  a^pToglamation  denouncing  Bonaparte  an  outlaw;  the 
chambers  hastenea  to  testify  their  loyalty,  tlie  foreign  ambassadors 
and  envoys  a,ssurcd  him  oft  he  friendship  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
the  national  guards  declared  themselves  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and 
addresses  expressing*  Uevoted  tittacliment  to  him  poured  in  from  all 
quarters.  In  consequence  of  the  jnistrust  excited  by  the  defection  at 
Grenoble,  Soult  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
ministry  of  war  by  Cltirke,  dulte  of  Felti-o..  For  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  a  camp  was  ordered  to  bt  formed  at  Meltin.-  In  the  north  of 
France  the  schemes  of  tlie  conspirators  foe  exciting. an  insurrection 
among  the  troops  were  happily  frustrated.  Their  principal  agents  in 
that  quarter  were  Lefcbvrc  Desnouettcs,  and  general  Lalle mand,  with 
his  brother.     On  the  lOth  of  March,  Lefefavrc,  arriving  from  LiHeat 
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Cainbiray,  announced  to  his  regiment  of  chasseurs  the  royal  orders 
that  they  should  advance  to.  Compeigne.  On  arriving  there,  the  offi- 
cers insisted  on  knowing  his  real  intentions,  and  after  disclosing  them, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  escape  from  the  arrest  with  which 
they  threatened  him.  General  Lallemand,  acting  in  concert  with 
Lefebvre,  had  put  in  motion  six  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  of  Lille, 
under  pretext  of  aa  insurrection  at  Paris.  Marshal  Mortier,  who  met 
them  on  the  march,  detected  and  defeated  this  part  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  two  Lallemands,  who  fled,  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  po- 
lice. 

At  Lyons  the  Bourbon  princes  were  joined  by  marshal  Macdonald; 
but  their  eiforts  failed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  loyalty  among  tjie  troops 
and  people.  Macdonald  .marched  with  two  battalions  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  who  were  approaching  the  suburbs:  his  troops  broke  their 
ranks,  and  abandoned  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  eagles  and  the  tri- 
coloured  cockades  of  Bonaparte's  followers;  and  their,  leader,  return- 
ing to  the  princes,  announced  to  them  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and 
accompanied  tjiem  in  their  flight.  Bonaparte  entered  Lyons  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  submission  of  this  important  city  was  followed  by  that  of 
Ma^on,  Chalons,  Dijon,  and  of  almost  all  Burgundy.  He  now  resumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  issued  a  series  of  decrees  annulling  all  changes 
in  the  tribunals  which  had  taken  place  during  his  absence,  sequester- 
ing the  property  of  the  Bourbons,  dissolving  the  chambers  of  peers 
and  deputies,  and  convoking  the  electoral  college^,  to  hold  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  May  an  extraordinary  assembly,  named,  in  allusion 
^to  the  usagfes  of  the  ancient  Franks,  the  champ  de  Mai.  The  objects 
of  this  convocation  were  declared  to  be,  first,  to  make  such  alterations 
and  reforms  in  the  constitution  as  circumstances  should  render  advise- 
able;  and,  secondly,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  empress  and  the 
king  of  Rpmie. 

Louis  placed  great  trust  in  the  loyalty' of  marshal  Ney,  whom  he 
appointed  to  the  command  of  about  14,000  men,  posted  at  Lons  le 
Saulnier.  Ney  quitted  Paris  on  the  7tl^  of  March,  after  assuring  the 
king  that  he  hoped  to  bring  Bonaparte  to  him  in  a  cag«  of  iron.  He 
arrived  at  Besan9on  on  the  1 1th,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  informing 
them  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost  for  ever,  and  that  he 
was  now  about  to  join  the  immortal  phalanx  whom  their  emperor  was 
conducting  to  Paris,  to  establish  the  happiness  of  France.  This  pro- 
clamation excited  disgust  in  the  superior  officers,  several  of  whom  quit- 
ted the  army;  but  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers,  who 
marched  under  the  colours  of  Napoleon  to  join  their  comrades.  The 
defection  of  Ney  and  his  corps  showed  how  little  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  the  regular  troops;  and  Louis,  deeming  it  no  longer 
prudent  to  remain  in  Paris,  departed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  escorted  by  his  household  troops.  He  proceeded  to  Lilie; 
but  as  the  troops  of  the  line  in  that  place  could  not  be  relied  oti,  he 
went  to  Ostend,  and  from  thence  to  Ghent,  where  he  established  his 
court. 

The  army  at  Melun,  commanded  by  Macdonald,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Berri,  was  drawn  up  on  the  20lh  to  oppose  Bona- 
parte, who  was  reported   to  be  approaching  from  Fontaineblej^u. 
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About  noon  he  appeared  in  an  open  carriage,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
cavalry;  hia  officers  leaped  from  their  horses,  and  embracing  their 
ancient  comrades,  implored  them  to  unite  once  more  under  the  autho- 
rity of  their  emperor.  The  soldiers  instantly  threw  down  their  anns^ 
left  their  ranks,  and  crowded  round  the  carriage  with  shouts  of  ^^  Five 
NapoleonP^  Their  superior  officers,  who  remained  loyal,  were  con^ 
pelled  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  a  hasty  flight.  Bonaparte 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  alighted  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  having  completed  his  extraordinary  jouniey  in  eighteen  days 
from  the  time  of  his  debai*kation  at  Cannes. 

Following  the  example  of  the  capital,  the  princq>al  cities  of  France 
successively  declared  in  favour  of  the  new  government;  and  the  efibru 
of  the  royalists  to  excite  a  re-action  in  the  provinces  proved  abortive. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  fililed  to  raise  an  army  in  La  Vendee,  and 
aailed  from  Nantes,  accompanied  by  about  forty  officers.  In  the  south, 
the  duke  and  dutchess  of  Angouleme  were  equally  unsucipessful.  At 
Bordeaux,  the  dutchess  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison to  a  sense  of  their  duty;  but  perceiving  their  coldness  and  inde- 
cision, she  turned  from  them  with  disdain,  exclaiming,  *^  You  fear;  I 
pity  you,  and  release  you  from' your- oaths.  "^  She  soon  afterwards 
embarked  on  board  an  English  frig^,  followed  by  Lynch,  the  mnyoFi, 
&qA  other  loyalists.  The  duke,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  obtsdned 
some  temporary  advantages  near  Valence;  but  being  menaced  by 
Grouchy  and  Pire  from  different  points,  he  negotiated  a  convention, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  dismiss  his  army,  on  condition  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  he  should  be  safely  es- 
corted to  Cette,  there  to  embark  for  Spain.  Grouchy  detained  him  as 
a  prisoner  until  Bonaparte*s  pleasure  should  be  knoym;  and  the  latter 
sent  orders  that  the  duke  should  be  released,  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
mising[  to  use  his  endeavour  for  procuring  the  recovery  of  the  crown 
jewels  which  the  king  had  carried  with  him  to  Ghent.  The  duke 
Bailed  for  Barcelona*    . 

On  resuming  the  government,  Bonaparte  sent  letters  to  the  princi- 
pal potentates  of  Europe,  acquainting  them  that  he  ha.d  been  restored 
by- the  unanimous  will  of  the  French  people,  and  expressing  his  de«re 
to.  maintain  peace  on  the  terms  which  had  been  settled  with,  the  Boor- 
bpns.  These  letters  were  in  general  referred  to  the  congress;  and  it 
tras  the  determination  of  that  assembly  that  no  answer  should  be  i*e- 
turned  to  them.  The  plenipotentiaries,  spon  after  the  landing  of 
Bonaparte,  had  issued  a  manifesto^  declaring,  that  by  breaking  the 
convention  which  established  him  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  he  had  destroyed 
the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depended;  that  he  had 
placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations;  and  that, 
as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance.  They  also  declared  th« 
firm  resolution  of  the  contracting  powers  to  maintain  entire  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned 
by  that  treaty.  They  expressed  their  hope  that  all  Fratice,  rallying  round 
its  iegidmate  sovereign,  would  annihilate  this  last  attempt  of  a  crimi- 
nal and  impotent  delirium;  and  added,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  ealcn- 
hitions,  thers  should  result  anji  real  danger,  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  would  be  ready  to  give  to  the  king  of  France,  to  the  French 
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nation,  or  to  any  other  government  that  ^siwuild  be  attacked,  all 

assistance  requisite  to  restore  public  ti-anqulnHir,     This  manif 

was  followed,  on  the  25th  of  March,  by  i  treaty  b^t^^^en  Great  1 

tain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  renewing  and  confinhw  the  lea 

contracted  at  Chaumont.      They  agreed  each  to  m^intainiKthe  f 

an  army  of  150,000  men  complete,  with  the  due  prop6i^on  orbc^ 

and  artillery,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  ptti^ose  ol 

war  should  be  attained,  or  until  Bonaparte  should  be  renddi^  it 

pable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.     The  other  powers  oC. 

contiz^nt  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty;  and  by  the 

article  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  France  should  be  particuh 

Called  upon  to  become  a  party  to  the  league.    On  its  ratification 

the  prince  i-egent,  a  limitation  was  annexed,  declaring  that  the 

article  should  not  be  understood  as  binding  his-  Britannic  majest} 

prosecute  the  war  with  the  view  of  forcibly  imposing  on  France  s 

particular  government.    The  other  contracting  powers  agreed  to 

cept  the  accession  of  his  royal  highness  with  this  limitation. 

Having  failed  to  conciliate  the  allies,  Bonaparte  soon  found  tl 
the  apprehension  of  danger  was  likely  to  produce  discord  rather  th 
union  among  the  French  people.    He  had  deluded  them  with  an  : 
surance  that  Austria  favoured  his  enterprise;. and  had  announced  t 
ipeedy  arrival  of  his  wife  and  child  as  pledges  of  reconciliation, 
plot  had  been  laid  to  carry  them  off;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  fn 
trated  by  the  police  at  Vienna.     To  sustain  his  popularity,  he  fow 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  republicans,  and  th 
were  disposed  to  exact  from  him  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  promi 
to  respect  the  liberties  of  France.     The  freedom  of  the  press,  whi« 
lie  reluctantly  conceded,  enabled  the  royalists  to  circulate  in  Paris  tl 
proclamations  issued  by  the  king  at  Ghent,  forbidding  the  payment 
taxes  to  the  usurped  government,  announcing  the  hostile  preparatioi 
of  the  allies,  and  inviting  his  subjects  to  avert  the  dangers  whic 
threatened  them  by  returning  to  their  allegiance.     Pamphlets  of  tl 
same  tendency  were  industriously  dispersed,  and  when  the  police  ii 
terfered  to  suppress  them,  the  republicans  resented  such  control  as  a 
infringement  on  public  rights,    if  the  two  opposite  factions  ageeed  ^ 
any  thing,  it  was  m  a  determined  resistance  to  the  despotic  authority  4 
Bonaparte;  while  he,  unable  to  reconcile  the  functions  of  a  generalii 
simo  with  thode  of  a  limited  monarch,  sought,  but  did  not  fini| 
consolation  in  the  clamorous .  applauses  of  the  multitude.     Th( 
applauses  were  mingled  with  the  Marseilles  hymn,  the  Cannagnci 
the  ^a  ira,  and  other  revolutionary  songs,  as  well  as  with  familiar 
postulations  concerning  the  absent  empress  and  her  son.     His  oi 
safe  support  was  the  army;  and  even  there  he  missed  some  of  his  moj 
celebrated  generals,  as  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  A ugereau,  Clarke,  Mai 
mont,  Victor,  and  Gouvion  St.  Gyr. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  sound  the  alarm  which  had  produ( 
such  wonderful  effects  during  .the  revolution,  by  proclaiming 
country  in  danger.     A  report  from  Caulaincourt  announced  that 
allies  were  about  to  enter  the  French  territories,  to  wage  war  agai| 
the  monarch  who*  was  willing  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Paris^  audi 
deprive  the  nation  of  all  that  it  had  acquired  during  twenty^five  yet 
of  suffering  and  glory.     To  meet  these  dangers,  a  levy  wa&ordcrcdj 
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two  millions  of  men,  to  W  efTerrted  i>y  calling  out  M  from  sixledn  to 
sixty  years  of  age  throughout  the  kingdom.  Pre^yarations  were  again 
made  for  fortifying  the  heights  of  Montmartre;  strong  measures  were 
adopted  {oi  defending  the  frontiers;  and  commissioners  were  de- 
spatche<i  to  the  different  military  departments  of  France,  to  give  the 
necedsajry  impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  subdue  all  oppo- 
sition by  persuasion  orviolence*  Another  report  was.  presented  by 
Foucb^  to  Bonaparte,  respecting  the  slate  of  the  interior;  and  the 
publication  of  it  at  this  crisis  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  which 
Its  author  professed  to  serve.  In  the  northern  departments  and  in 
Brittany,  the  national  guard  refused  to  come  forth  on  the  sunimons, 
and  if  compelled,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert  the  standard. 
In  the  department  of  Garde,  a  band  of  royalists  had  openly  taken  the 
field.  Armed  bodies  of  refractory  recruits  traversed  the  departments 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  of  the  lower  Loire.  Committees  of 
royalists  in  the  principal  towns  corresponded  with  Ghent;  La  Vendee 
threatened  a  general  rising;  and  in  many  districts  the  disposition  of 
the  public  was  such  as  to  obstruct  the  measures  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom. 

Harassed  by  contending  factions,  perplexed  with  doubts,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  daily  gratulations  of  the  Parisian  populace,  who  hailed 
him  as  Perc  la  Violctte,  Bonaparte  suddenly  withdraw  from  the 
TuiHeries  to  the  palace  of  Elys6e  Bovrbon,  summoned  around  him 
his  military  adherents,  and  once  more  assumed  his  imperial  state.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  he  published  a  document- under  the  singular  title  of 
An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire,  closely  resem- 
bling in  all  its  essential  provisions,  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to 
which  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute^  Neither  the  pepublicans  nor 
the  constitutionalists  relished  thi«  anticipation  of  the  solemn  national 
compact,  for  which-he-had  appointed  the  champ  de  Mai;  and  the  rery 
objections  which  they  had  raised  against  the  edict  of  the  king,  applied 
with  greater  force  to  that  issued  by  the  emperor  of  the  republic. 
The  royal  charter,  subsisting  as  a  fundamental  law,  could  not  be  in* 
novated  upon;  but  the  additional  act  in  some  measure  confirmed  the 
mass  of  contradictory  laws  already  prescribed  by  Bonaparte,  and  was 
liable  to  be  modified,  limited,  and  dbntrolled  by  the  old  imperial 
decrees  embodied  in  the  constitutions  to  which  this  act  was  profiered 
as  a  supplement.  They  began  to  apprehend  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  in  this  revolution  would  be  no  increase  of  national  liberty,  but 
only  the  exchange  of  a  pacific  king  for  an  ambitious  conqueror,  against 
whom  almost  all  Europe  was  in  arms. 

Meantime,  Murat,.by  an  enterprise  against  the  Austrians  in  Italy, 
had  lost  the  crown  of  Naples.  When  the  expedition  from  Elba  reached 
France,  he  assembled  his  cabinet  and  declared  his  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  allies;  but  on  learning  that  Bonaparte  had  entered  Lyons^  he 
demanded  leave  of  the  pope  to  march  a  force  through  his  territbrics. 
Pius  VIL  refused;  on  which  two  Neapolitan  divisions  penetrated  to 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  hastily  retiring,  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  at  Genoa.  Murat  himself  advanced  to  An- 
cona,  and  his  army -marched  in  four  columns  on  the  routes  of  Bologna, 
Moiiena,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara,  while  a  fifth  division  drove  the  Aua- 
trian  garrisons  from  Cesena  and  Rimini.    He  then  issued  a  proclama* 
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lion,  calling  on  the  Italians  to  assert  their  independence,  and  to  erase 
every  vestige  of  foreign  domination  from  their  country.  It  obtained 
for  him  a  few  partisans  among  the  students  of  Bologna;  but  the  ntiisft 
of  the  people  evinced  no  disposition  to  join  liis  standard.  His  force, 
however,  was  sufficiently  formidable  to  obtain  a  victory  over  .10,000 
Austrians,  under  general  Bianchi,  on  the  Panaro;  and  he  soon  after^ 
wards  occupied '  Modena  and  Florence.  Flushed  with  success,  he 
rejected  the  advantageous  offers  made  to  him  by  Austria;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  power  declared  war  against  him,  and  the  British 
equipped  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  his  territories.  Having 
failed  in  a  movement  against  the  Austrians,  -on  the  lower  Po,  he  » 
abandoned  all '  his  acquisitions  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  retreating 
with  his  dispirited  army,  imprudently  determined  to  make  a  stand  in 
the  Roman  territory.  The  Austrians,  having  received  reinforcements, 
adopted  a  combined  plan  of  operations  against  him.  General  Neip- 
perg  was  instructed  to  make  demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
taining him  in  the  north-east;  while  Bianchi,  proceeding  by  forced 
marches  to  Foligno,  intercepted  his  march  toward  his  own  kingdom; 
and  Nugent,  advancing  from  Florence^  recovered  Rome,  and  proceeded 
to  Capua  and  Naples.  Having  in  vain  solicited  an  armistice,  Murat, 
on  the  Sd  of  May,  made  a  desperate'  attack  on  Bianchi,  near  Tolen- 
tino;  but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  valour  which  he  diisplayed, 
his  troops  gave  way,  and  this  defeat  was  soon  followed  by  the  total 
ruin  of  his  army.  After  a  disastrous  retreat  of  ten  days,  in  which  he 
lost  his  artillery,-  ammunition,  baggage,  military  chest,  and  royal  ^ 

treasure,  he  found  on  approaching  Naples,  that  the  inhabitants  had  ^ 

declared  for  the  king  of  Sicily  wherever  the  Austrians  appeared;  that 
colonel  Church,  an  English  officer,  was  raising  against  him  an  army 
of  his  late'  subjects;  that  both  the  Calabrias  were  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection; that  the  La^aroni  of  the  capital  had  mutinied,  and  that,  an 
English  fleet,  escorting  a  Sicilian  army,  had  appeared  in  the  bay. 
Leaving  his  followers, "who  were  now  reduced  to  4000  men,  to  make 
their  way  toward  Capua,- and  obtain,  such  terms  as  the  victors  would 
graitt,  he  hastened  to  Naples^  and  entering  the  city  after. sunset  with 
an  escort  of  four  lancers,  arrived  at  the  palace  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
His  first  salutation  to  the  queen  was^  *^  Madam,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  death !"  '  As  there  was  no  hope  of  redeeming  his  fortunes,  and  as 
his  stay  might  compromise  her  safety  and  that  of  their  family,  he 
escaped  in  disguise  with  a  few  adherents  to  the  isle  of  Ischia,  and 
embarking  thence  for  France,  landed  on  the  25th  of  May,  at  Cannes. 
A  courier  was  sent  to  court,  to  announce  his  arrival;  but  Bonaparte 
refused  to  see  him  in  his  distress,  and  would  not  permit  h'tm  to  come 
to  Paris,  Instead  of  sending  consolation  to  his  unfortunate  relative, 
he  is  said  to  have  asked  with  bitter  scorn,  whether  Naples  and  Franiie 
had  made  peace  since  the  war  of  1 8 1 4. 

The  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  held  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
a  temporary  amphitheatre  erected  on  the  exercising  ground  \n  front 
of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids.  It  was  not  the  wUiena-gemoie  of  a  free 
and  mighty  people;  but  a  showy  and  gorgeous  pageant.  There  was  a 
stage  upon  which  appeared  Napoleoit,' Joseph,  Lucien,  and  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  dressed  in  the  Roman  costume,  attended  by  cardinal  Fesch 
and  other  courtiers.     Subscriptions  had  already  been  collected  for  the 


^ 
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additional  act,  and  a  repoK  was  made  announcing  its  accepitance  hj 
l,28d,S57  afiirmative,  a^aiiist  4^207  negative  votes.  Napoleon  took 
an  oath  to  observe  the  constitutions  of  the  empire^  iuid  to  cause  them 
to  be  observed;  and  this  was  followed  hj  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  pronounced  by  the  arch- 
chancellor,  and  repeat^  by  the  whole  assembly.  Napoleon  then 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  distributed  eagles  to  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  natibnal  guards  as  they  marched  by  him,  adjuring  them 
at  the  same  time  to  defend  those  ensigns  at  the  hazard  ol  their  lives, 
and  never  si^ffer  foreigners  to  dictate  laws  to  their  country.  They 
very  readily  sworc^  for  some  of  them  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  the 
laws  which  he  had  dictated  to  Prussia,  Holland^  and  Spain.  Thus 
ended  the  ceremony.. 

The  constitution  being  accepted,  the  next  point  was  to  assemble  the 
•chambers*  The  peers  were  tractable,  but  the  representatives  were 
so  tainted  with  jacobinism,  as  to  elect  for  their  president  Lanjuinais, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  drawn  up  the  reasons  which  proved 
that  Bonaparte  was  unworthy  to  reign.  •  It  was  necessary  to  have  this 
election  confirmed,  ai|d  when  application  was  made  for  that  purpose, 
an  intimation  was  given  that  the  emperor's  pleasure  might  be  known 
next  day  on  enquiry  of  the  chamberlain  or  page  in  waiting.  The 
chamber  suspended  theif  sitting  until  a  categorical  answer  should  be 
returned;  and  this  answer  was  communicated  in  the  laconic  phrase, 
**I  approve. *'  On  the  7th  of  June,  Bonaparte  surrendered,  in  the 
presence  of  both  chambers,  the  absolute  power  with  which  circum- 
stances had  invested  him  since  his  return,  and  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  liberty.  He  mentioned  the  coalition  of  monarchs  against 
France,  the  commencement  of  war  in  the  capture  of  the  Melpomene 
by  an  English  ship  of  war,  und  the  internal  divisions  of  the  country.  ■ 
He  urged  the' strong  necessity  for  regulating  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
requested  financial  aid,,  and  demanded  a  general  example  of  conii« 
d^nce,  energy,  and  patriotism.  An  obedient  address  was  carried  bv 
the  peers;  but  the  representatives,  in  promising  unanimous  siippon 
against  a  foreign  eriemyi  intimated  their  intention  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, and  declared  that  the  nation  indulged  nQ  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, nor  should  even  the  will  of  a  victorious  prince  draw  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  just  defence.  In  reply,  Bonaparte  observed,  that  tht» 
nation  had  not  to  dread  the  seductions  of  victory;  it  had  to  strug-^h- 
for  existence.  *'  Let  us  not  imitate,"  he  added,  ^  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which,  pressed  on-  all  hands  by  barbarians,  became 
the  laughingstock  of  posterity  by  occupying  itself  with  the  discussion 
of  abstract  questions,  while  tlie  battering  ram  shook  the  gates  of  thr 
metropolis."  After  delivering  this  admonition  he  prepared  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  brave  and  devoted  army%  in  the  hope  that  a 
splendid  victory  would  soon  enable  him  to  awe  these  oligarchs  into 
submission^  and  enforce  their  obsequious  homage  to  the  empress  and 
the  king  of  Rome. 

The  allies  were  menacing  the  French  frontiers  with  immense  forces: 
and  a  loan  of  thirty -.six  millions,  efiected  in  Eln  gland,  gave  a  potimt 
stimulus  to  their  exertions.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia*  had  again  taken  the  field.  An  anny  of 
150,000  Austrian!  was  advancii^  from  Italy,  and  another  of  tqual 
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strength^  under  Schwartzenbergi  iqiproached  the  higher  Rhiaei 
200,000  Russians  were  pressing  toward  the  frontiers  of  Alsace; 
1 5p,000  Prussians  under  Blucher  occupied  Flanders,  and  were  united 
with  about  80,000  troops  in  British  pay,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  The  contingents  of  the  different  German  princes 
might  swell  this  force  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  men;  but  the  differ- 
ent corps  were  necessarily  distributed  over  a  wide  ranee  of  country, 
and  were  at  various  distaiices  from  the  probable  scene  of  action*  The 
regular  forces  of  France  amounted  to  about  440,000  men;  and  the 
national  guards  numbered  nearly  a  million,  but  their  capacity  and 
zeal  for  the  public  service  coif  Id  not  be  confidently  relied  on. 

Bonaparte  determined  to  attack  the  English  and  Prussians  before 
they  should  be  joined  by  their  allies,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a. select  army  of  150,000  men,  on  the  n^ontier  of  > Flanders.  The 
allied  generals  had  made  every  disposition  fqr  the  concentration  of 
their  forces,  either  for  offensive,  or  defensive  operation^.  Three  of 
the  Prussian  divisions  occupied  Charleroi,  Givet,  and  Namur,  and 
defended  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre.  The  fourth,  under  Bulow, 
about  30,000  strong,  was  posted  between  Liege  and  Hanaut.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters  in  Brussels.  His  first 
corps  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  two  divisions  of  British,  two 
of  Hanoverians,  and  two  of  Belgians,  occupied  Enghein,  Brain  le 
Comte,  and  Nivelles,  formmg  a  reserve  to  the  Prussian  division  under 
Ziethen,  .which  was  at  Charleroi.  The  secoi^d  division  under  lord 
Hill,  including  two  British,-  one  j^elgian,  and  two  Hanoverian  divi*- 
siona,  was  cantoned  at  Halle,  Oudenard,  and  GrammonL  The  re- 
serve, under  sir  Thomas  Picton,  consisting  of  the  remaining  two 
British  divisions,  with  three  of  the  Hanoverians,  was  quartered  at 
Brussels  and  Ghent.  The  cavalry  occupied  Grammont  and  Ninevc. 
The  proportion  of  British,  in  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington^ 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  the  15  th  of  June,  at  day-break,  the  French  drove  in  the  Prussian 
;  outposts  .on  the  Sambre,  attacked  general  Ziethen  at  Charleroi,  and 
compelled  him.  to  retire  with  his  division  through  Fleurus,  to  unite 
himself  with  the  main  Prussian  army,  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Amand  and  Lig^y.  Towards  evening  they  caused  an  advanced  corps 
of  Belg^ians  to  retire  ifrom  Frasnes  to  Quatre  Bras.  Intelligence  of 
their  movements  reached  the  head-quarters  at  Brussels,  about  mid- 
night; the  troops  were  immediately  ordered  under  arms;  regiment 
after  regiment  jtormed,  and. marched  out  of  the  city,  headed  by  their 
respecti\e  officers,  soipe  of  whom  came  in  full  dress  from  a  ball  given 
by  tKe  dutchess  of  Richmond.  The  duke  of  Wellii^gton  directed  the 
whole^army  to  advance  upon  Quatre  Bras,  where  the  division  under 
general  Picton  arsived  at  about  half^^pa&t  two  in  the  day,  followed  by 
the  corps  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  contingent  of  Nas- 
sau. ,The  prince  of  Orange  had  recovered  part  of  the  lost  ground,  so 
as  to  regain  the  communication  with  the  Prussians. 

On  the  16th  Blucher  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte,  with  his  whole 
force,  except  two  corps  under  Ney,  which  were  detached  against  the 
British  and  Belgians,  and  the  first  corps  under  d'Erlon,  posted  at 
Marchiennes  to  act  as  a  reserve.  A  furious  conflict  ensued^  in  which 
the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny. finally  fell  into  the.  possession  of 
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tile  French.  The  combatants  displayed  the  most  determined  .ani- 
mosity, and  no  quarter  Avas  a^ked,  offered,  or  accepted.  A  desperate 
attack  of  the  Prussians^led  by  marBhal  Blucher  in  person,  suddenly 
recovered  St.  Am  and  and  a  height  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  day  seemed  to  turn  in  their  favour.  Bonaparte  instantly  despatch- 
ed  orders  to  bring  up  the  corps  under  d'Erlom,  but  ere  its  arrival  the 
French  had  recovered  the  village.  Wellington  meantime  was  desi- 
rous to  relieve  the  Prussians^  but  he  was  himself  attacked |  and  as  ilie 
fourth  corps  under  Buiow  had  not  arrived,  Blucher  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  irom  his  position  at  Sombref,  -and  retire  upon  Tilly.  The 
retreat  was  effected  with  the  same  steadiness  and  precision  which  had 
marked  the  retrograde  movemejit  on  Chalons  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign* In  one  of  the  charges  of  cavalry  the  gallant  marshal  had  his 
horse  struck  down  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  was  himself  prostrated  on 
the  ground.  His  aid-de-camp  determined  to  share  his  late,  fell  down 
beside  him,  and  had  the  precaution  to  fling  a  cloak  over  him^  to  pre* 
vent  his  being  recognised  by  the  French.  Their  cuirassiers  rode  over 
him;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  bjr  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  that  he  was  raised  and  re-mounted.  The  French 
did  not  continue  the  pursuit  beyond  the  heights  which  their  antago> 
nists  had  been  constrained  to  abandon* 

At  Quatre  Bras  the  French  commenced  their  main  attack  early  in 
the  afternoon,  sldvancing  nearly  at  the  same  motnent  on  the  causeway 
leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  on  the  intersecting  cross-road 
from  Namur  to  Nlvelles.  The  division  under  general  Foy,  which  was 
foremost,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  in  disorder,  and  his  first  brigade 
was  charged  and  routed  by  the  Highland  regiments.  The  42d  High- 
landers pushed  forward  in  a  line  after  the  fugitives;  but  from  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  covered  with  high  com,  they  exposed  themselves 
unawares  to  a  body  of  hostile  cavalry,  and  nearly  two  companies  were 
cut  off  before  the  hollow,  square  could  be  formed.  The  rest  of  the 
regiment^  supported  by  their  gallant  countrymen  of  the  9  2d,  repelled 
the  repeated  charges  of  cavalry,  and  completclv  maintained  their 
ancient  renoWn»  Ney  directed  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  to  ad  vane  e 
in  a  solid  column  against  the  centre  of  the  British  position.  They 
went  at  a  hand  gallop  down  the  causeway  towards  Quatre  Bras;  but 
a  part  of  the  92d,  protected  by  a  cottage  and  its  enclosures,  received 
them  with  so  severe  a  fire,  that  joined  to  the  discharge  from  a  bat- 
tery of  two  guns  opposed  to  them,  it  threw  their  entire  column  into 
confusion.  The  road  was  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded;  and  the 
remaining  horsemen  fled  to  the  rear  of  their  army.  The  battle  was 
not  decided,  as  the  French  were  still  superior  in  force,  especially  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.  About  three  o'clock  the  duke  of  Wellington 
came  on  the  field  with  the  British  guai*ds.  At  this  period  the  French 
Had  dispossessed  the  Belgian  sharp-shooters  from  the  Bois  de  Bossu« 
which  enfiladed  the  British  position.  General  Maitland*  with  the 
guards,  was  instantly  ordered  to  recover  this  wood:  and  the  service 
was  speedily  effected;  the  French  were  driven  into  the  open  field  be- 
yond ity  from  whence  a  large  body  of  cavalry  advanced  against  their 
pursuers.  The  guards  retired  into  the  wood,  and  the  French,  in 
attempting  to  penetrate,  were  again  repulsed;  but  the  advantage  could 
not  be  followed  up  against  the  strong  force  of  cavalry  which  protected 
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them.  The  enemy  was  steadily  repulsed  in  all  his  attacks,  and  the 
British  remained  masters  of  their  position.  In  this  obstinate  conflict 
they  lost  many  excellent  officers^  and  they  had  particu&rly  to  deplore 
their  gallant  ally  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  with  his  brave  follow* 
ers,  had' borne  Uie  brunt  of  the  action  $  he  was  shot  throui^  the  h«art 
in"  a  desperate  chaq^  which  he  headed  in  person*  Ney,  perceiving 
no  chance  of  victory,  but  by  an  accession  of  numbers,  sent  to  order 
up  the  reserve  from  Frasnes,  conceiving  it  to.  be  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal; on  finding  that  it  had  been  marched  to  the  right,  to  support  Bona* 
parte's  attack  on  St.  Amand,  he  confined  himself  to  the  efforts 
necessary  to  maintain  his  position. 

Blucher,  continuiag  his  retreat,  concentrated  bis  army  on  the 
Dyle,  near  Wavre,  about  six  leagues  to  the  rear  of  his  former  position, 
and  considerably  farther  disjoined  fi*om  the  line  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's operations.  His  march  was  followed  and  observed  by 
Grouchy  with  the  third  and  fourth  corps,  and  by  the  cavalry  under 
Pajol.  Bonaparte,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  made  a  movement  to  the 
left,  to  unite  himself  with  Ney,  and  attack  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,-  finding  it  necessary  to  make  a  movement 
corresponding  with  that  of  Blucher,  retired  upon  Genappes,  and 
thence  upon  Waterloo  the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  molest  his  march,  though  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  except  by  following,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
brought  from  his  right,  the  cavalry  under  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  Near 
the  village  of  Genappes  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army, 
when  lord  Uxbridge  ordered  the  7th  hussars  to  charge  their  Polish 
lancers.  The  charge  was  gallantly  ma^e;  but  it  proved  ineffectual 
against  a  force  well  secured  on  each  flank,  and  supported  by  a  mass  of 
cavalry  in  the  rear.  Lord  Uxbridge  then  ordered  up  the  Ist  life 
guards,  and  these  powerful  men,  with  their  long  swords  and  strong 
horses,  bore  down  the  ranks  opposed  to  them,  both  lancers^  and  cui- 
rassiers, who  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  did  not  again  molest 
the  retreat 

The  position  occupied  by  the  British,  called  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
from  a  village  of  that  name,  two  miles  in  the  rear,  traversed  the  high 
roads  leading  to  Brussels  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelle,  and  had  its  right 
thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine,  which  was  occupied;  its 
left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  Ter  la  Haye,  which  was 
likewise  occupied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelle 
road,  the  British  occupied  the  house  and  garden  df  Hougouraont, 
which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank;  and  in  fronfof  the  left  centre 
they  occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  their  left  they  com^ 
municated  through  Ohaim  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Wavre.  The 
chain  of  heights  forming  this  position,  of  which  the  extent  was  abottt 
a  mile  attd  a  half,  corresponds  with  a  similar,  but  somewhat  higher 
chain,  running  parallel,  and  separated  by  a  valley  of  unequal  width, 
but  rarely  exceeding  half  a  mile.  The  two  roads  above  mentioned 
cross  the  valley,  and  uhite  at  the  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  consider- 
ably in  the  rear  of  the  British  position;  the  farm  of  Mont  Saint  Jean, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  hamlet,  is  ipuch  closer  in  the 
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rear.    FroJrtiag  this  point,  o^  the  opposite  emiaence,  iMid  on  the  .road 
to  Churleroi,  is  the  little  iun  called  La  Belle  Alliance, 

On  the  17th  the  British  were  on  their  ground  for  the  night  long 
before  their  enemies  ftppeadred.  They  were  d/pawn  up  in  two  lives; 
thek  right  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth  EngUsh  divisions,  the 
third  and  si^Lth  Hanoverianai  -and  |he  first  Belgians}  under  lord  llilU 
The  centre  was  composed  of  the  eoii>s  of  the  prince  of  Orange*  with 
the  Brunswickera  and  troops  of  Nassau,  having  the  guards  nnder 
general  Cooke  on  the  right,  and  the  diTiaion  of  general  Alten  on  the 
left.  The  divisicms  of  Picton,  Lambert,  and  Kempt  fonned  the  led 
wing.  The  second  line  was  formed  in  all  instances  of  the  troops  least 
tried  in  sendee^  or  which  had  suffered  too  sevorely  in  the  acdon  of 
the  16th^  to  be  again  exposed  to  Atremitj*  They  were  placed  on  the 
alope  of  the  Beighta  in  the  rear,  to  be  safe  from  the  canno^ide  of  the 
enemyi  but  this  situation  could  not  shelter  them  from.^eUs  thrown 
over  ata  venture.  The  cavalry  Was  dhitributed  th^nghout  the  Ime; 
bnt  the  greater  proportion  was  placed  in  th^  left  of  the  centre,  to  the 
east  of  the  nudn  causeway  from  CharleroL  The  farm  of  La'  Haye 
Sainte,  serving  as  the  key  of  the  centre,  was  garrisoned  by  Hanove- 
rians. The  house  and  i^u^en  of  HougoHmont  wer€  occupied  by  a 
detaddn^ait  of  the  guards  under  lord  Saltoun  and  colonel  MaodoneU; 
the  wood  or  park  by  the  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau.  The  British  pass^ 
the  night  under  arms,  exposed  to  a  tempest  of  lightning,  thnnder,  and 
rain;  from  which^  however,  their  adversaries  euffered  more  than  them- 
selves,  as  they  had  to  march  from  Quatre  Bras  with  their  artillery.  It 
was  nearly  twilight  when  Bonaparte  arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  at 
the  farm  house  of  Caillou,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  La  Belle  AUisiicc. 
Most  of  juB  troops  remained  in  and  near  Genappes,  and  were  not  again 
marched  until  the  nioming.  Thus  the  British  troops  had  time  to  take 
somefoody  and  prepare  their  arms  forduty,  while  the  French  divislona, 
as  t^y  arrived,  were  disposed  along  the  heights  in  front  of  them. 
^Bonaparte  despatched  an  aid-de-camp  to  Grouchy,  whose  corps .  of 
obaervation  amounted  to  about  35,000  men,  to  cross  tiie  Dyle,  and 
compel  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  to  a  general  action,  hoping 
that  Blucher,  being  thus  engaged,  would  be  prevented  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  operations  which  he  meditated  against  the  British,  On 
reconnoitring  their  position,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  unusual 
surprise  and  satisfaction  on  finding  that  they  had  not  retreated  during 
the  night,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  while  stretching  out  his  arm,  **  I 
have  them  then  at  last,  these  English!"  His  line  occupied  an  extent 
of  about  two  miles;  the  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Jerome,  the  centre 
by  generals  Reilte  and  d'Erlon,  the  right  by  count  Lobau.  Soult  and 
Ney  noted  as  lieutenants-general,  Bonaparte  himself  directing  e^very 
nuinoeuvre*,  The  division  under  Lobau  was  kept  in  reserve  to  oppose 
the  Prussuoi  corps  as  soon  as  they  should  make  their  appearance  on 
the  British  Irft. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  commenced  a  furious  attack 
on  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  on  the  right  of  the  British  centre,  ac- 
eompanied  by^  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  their  whole  line,  which 
was  destined  to  support  the  repeated  attacks  with  cavalry  and  infantry, 
sometimes  mixed  and  sometimes  separate,  which  be  directed  against 
it  until  seven  in  the  evening.    This  mode  of  onset  compreh^ded  no 
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profound  cijrmbinatkm  of  movement  ot  ingenious  display  of  tactics^ 
hut  it  was  calculated  to  put  to  the*  test  the  courage  and  strength  of 
the  cotnbatants;  and  it  showed  that,  in  aiming  at  victory^  Bonaparte 
paid  tio  regard  to  the  waste  of  life  by  which  it  might  be.  purchased. 
The  French  brigade  under  general  Foy,  which  attacked  Hougonmont, 
drove  the  sharp-shooters  c«  Nassau  out  «f  tiie  wood  in  its  fpont|  but 
their  utmost  efforts  failed  to  penetrate  the  coart-yard^  orchard,  anSd 
garden.    At  one  place  they  dashed  through  a  hedge,  which  they 
conceived  to  b^  the  only  boundary;  but  they  found  beyond  it  a  garden- 
wall,  loop-holed  and  scaffolded  for  .the  use  of  the  defenders,  who 
tif^arked  and  shot  down  those  that  had  passed  the  hedge.     The' gate 
of  the  court-yard  was  for  a  moment  forced  open,  and  four  or  five  of 
the  assailants  entered;  hut  they  were  instantly  shot  or  bayonetted. 
Howitzers  were  empkfyed  against  the  buildinga,  which  soon  took  fire, 
and  the  garrison  went  fordi  into  tiie  garden.    Tlie  fire  communicaXed 
to  a  hay-stack,  and,  dreadful  to  relate,  m«i^  of  the  wounded  peiished 
in  the  conflagration.     The  attack  and  defence  were  obstinately  con- 
tinued, and,  m  a  small  space  of  time,  upwards  of  two  thousand  men 
lay  dead  around  this  position.     While  the  conflict  was  raging  here, 
the  rest  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  division  made  a  furious  assault  on  the 
British  rigfkt.    Under  the  fire:  of  the  artillery  and  shavp-thooters, 
heavy  bodies  of  cuirassiers  and  lancers  advanced,  supported  by  close 
columns  of  infantry,  ready  to  deploy  into  line  ^rhen  tJie  desired  im- 
pression should  be  made.     To  resist  this  formidable  mode  of  attack, 
the  duke  'of  Wellington  iiad  formed  his  battalions  into  separate 
squares,  each  side  of  which  was  four  men  deep.     These,  squares  were 
arranged  alternately,  so  that  each  of  those  in  the  rear  covered  the 
Interval  between  two  of  those  in  front.     The  artillery  was  placed  on 
suitable  positions  in  the  intervals,  and  light  troops  were  detached  in 
front  to  opptMe  the  desultory  but  destructive  fire  of  the  French  tirail- 
leurs.   The  guards  and  Brunswickers,  disposed  in  this  order  of  battle, 
presented  so  sihall  a  surface  to  the  eye,  that  the  enemy's  cuirastiers 
went  to  work  wkh  them  with  the  fullest  coufidence;  they  were  received 
with  a  steady  fire  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards,  which  threw  them  into 
confusion.    Some,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  rode  up  to  the 
bayonets,  cut  at  the  soldiers,  and  fired  their  pistols  at  the  officers,  in 
the  hope  of  creatii^g  some  confusion,  by  which  their  comrades  might 
profit.    Others  rode  at  random  in  the  open  spaces,  and  were  mowed . 
down  by  the  crossing  fii^s.     In  no  instance  could  they  make  an  im- 
pression; and  at  length  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  convert  their 
attack  on  the  right  into  a  fire  of  artillery.    The  British,  to  diminish 
its  destructive  ^ect,  deployed  into  line  and  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
forming  squares  again  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  promptitude 
when  new  charges  of  cavalry  were  attempted.     The  repulse  of  these 
attacks  enabled  them  to  throw  succout*s  into  Hougoumont* 

MeanUme  Bonaparte  had  organized  a  combined  attack  on  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  position,  with  columns  of  infantry 
and  cavalry.  The  post  of  la  Haye  Sainte  was  stormed,  and  finally  car- 
ried by  the  enemy,  who  bayonetted  the  Hanoverians  stationed  ta  defend 
it;  these  gallant  men,  having  expended  their  ammunition,  fought  with 
their  swotds  until  they  were  exterminated.  The  Frefnch  cavali^y  now 
renewed  their  efforts  to  break  the  British  centre,  stnd  were  for  a  mo- 
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ment  partially  successful,  having  cut  dpwn  some  Dutch  troops  ere 
they  could  form  the  hollow  square.  At  this  crisis  air  Thomas  Pic« 
ton,  instead  of  awaiting  the  charge^  ted  on  his  division  to  attack  wtth 
the  bayonet  the  advancing  columns  of  infimtry  and  cavalry*  TheT" 
were  driven  down  the  causeway  in  mingled  disorder;  bat  a  bail  thnm^ 
the  head  here  terminated  the  career  of  the  j^ant  Picton*  The  Bri- 
tish heavy  cavalry  ruahed  from  their  station  in  the  rear,  to  attack 
those  of  the  enemy  who  were  advancing  against  the  British  infantry. 
In  this  assault  the  Scots  Greys  greatly  distin^iahed  themselves,  and 
the  life  guiirds,  by  the  weight  and  fiiry  of  their  charge,  burled  a  r^^- 
ment  of  cuirassieAi  over  a  broken  and  preci|jltou8  bank  iato-the  cmiae* 
way,  where  they  Jay  rolling  over  each  other,  exposed  to  a  destmctlTe 
fire  of  musketry  and  arUllery/  Reinforcenrnts  were  seat  ferwaid  hy 
Napoleon,  and,  wliile  the  infantry  cbntiaued  eafagad,  a  general  caval- 
ry action  took  place,  in  which  the  British  dragoons  proved  themsel¥ea 
superior  to  the  brass-breasted  cuirassiers  of  the  French,  and  repulsed 
them,  tsl^ing  two  eagles,  and  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners^  who 
were  isnixMBdiately  sent  off,  under  an  escort^  to  Brussels. .  Following 
the  pursuit  too  far,  however,  the  British  sustained  considerable  loss, 
and,  among  other  gallant  officers,  had  td  deplore  sir  WilUasi  Pon- 
sonby,  who  was  slain  by  the  Polish  lancers.  It  waa  now  five  o^clock, 
and  while  the  battle  still  raged  in  every  part  of  the  field,  the  advanced 
troops  of  the  Prussians  under  Bulow,  connsting  of  two  brigades  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  began  to  emerge  from  the  woods  of  Saint 
Lambert,  on  the  British  left,  and  threatened  the  flank  and  rear  of  Bo* 
naparte*s  rig^t  wing.  They  were  immediately  apposed  by  the  French 
reserve  under  count  Lobau,  and  seemed  to  slacken  their  advance^  as 
if  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  their  main  army%  The  British  eon-» 
tinued  to  sustain  slternate  charges  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  de* 
structive  cannonades, along  their  whole  line.  Hougeumont  was  again 
clos^y  pressed  and  invested;  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sc^te  was  obsti-* 
nately  muntained  "by  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  shower  of  shells 
which  the  English  threw  into  it  from  the  heights.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, regardless  of  personal  danger,  hastened  to  every  point  where 
thfe  varying  tide  of  battle  demanded  his  presence;  he  rallied  the  regi- 
ments which  appeared  to  give  ground,  animated  by  his  e^amplr  those 
which  stood  firm,  and  repeatedly  threw  himself  into- the  aquareawhen 
about  to  be  charged  by  the  enemy's  horse.  At  one  moment  the  for* 
tune  of  the  day  inclined  in  fiivour  of  the  French.  The  whole-cavalry 
of  Napoleon's  guard,  in  a  furious .  onset,  drove  back  not  onlf  die 
shfli!rp^hooters,  who  skirmished  in  front  of  the  squares,. but  also  the 
artillerymen,  and  seized  thirty  pieces  of  cannon*  Before  they  ccwild  se- 
cure their  prize,  the  duke  charged  them  in  perscm  with  three,  bat- 
talions of  English  and  three  of  Brunswickers,  and  compelled  them  to 
al^don  the  artillery. 

Judging,  from  the  havoc  made  among  them,  that  the  British  must 
now  be  weary  ojf  resistance,  and  being  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  before  the  Prussians  should  arrive,  Bonaparte,  about  seven 
o'clock,  brought  up  the  infantry  of  his  celebrated  guards,  to  break,  by 
a  furious  ^d  sustained  charge,  through  the  centre  of  the  British  at 
Mont  St.  Jean.  He  hitnself  moved  from  la  Belle  Alliance  to^a  spot 
in  the  cause wa>^,^bout  half  way  doum  the  height,  and,  as  the  men 
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inarched  past  hiiii,  pointed  to  the  ridge  which  they  were  to  assault^ 
and  said,  *^  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  Brussels."  He  assured 
'ttiem  that  the  hostile  infantry  and  cavalry  were  destroyed,  and  that 
the  artillery  defending  the  heights  might  be  easily  carried  by  a  eot^ 
de^midrL  The  advanced  division  of  this  formidable  body  consisted  of 
four  regiments  of  the  middle  guard;  it  was  sustained  by  four  regiments 
of  the  old  guard,  all  veteran  grenadiers,  the  flower  of  tJie  French  army. 
Led  on  by  Ney  in  person,  they  marched  up  Confidently  amidst  strains 
of  warlike  music  and  shouts  of  Vive  Pempereur!  while  the  Brunswick 
sharp-shooters,  acting  as  skirmishers,  retired  before  them.  From 
the  resistance  which  they  encountered,  as  well  as  from  eagerness  and 
precipitancy  in  their  progress,  the  columns  lost,  their  interval,  and 
became  confonnded  in  one  mass  'as  they  approached  the  ridge  of  th0 
hill.  Here  they  were  received  by  lord  Wellingtqn  in  person^  who 
called  out  to  tlie  foot-guards,  then  stretched  on  the  ground  to  avoid 
the  artillery,  ^^  Up,  guards,  and  at  theml"  This  welcome  call  was 
answered  with  load  acclamations-;  the  order  vras  instantly  obeyed,, 
and  not  a  Frenchman  opposed  to  them  waited  to  cross  bayonets.  The 
assailing  columns  turned  and  fled  in  utter  confusion;  general  Friant 
was  killed,  and  Ney,  stnick  from  his  horse,  endeavoured,  sword  in 
hand,  to  rally  them;  but  all  in  vain.  The  old  guard  preserved  their 
squares  to  cover  the  retreat;  they  were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry, 
and  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  At  this  time,  when  the  thickening  can- 
nf>nade  on  the  French  right,  and  the  appearance  of  squadrons  and 
battalions  emerging  from  the  woods  announced  that  the  Prussians 
were  coming  up  in  tull  force,  the  British  army  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  charge,  the  centre  being  formed  in  line,  and  the  battalions  oi^ 
the  fianks  in  squares  for  their  security:  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  led  on  the  whole*  Reanimated  with  the  hope  of 
victory,  the  men  seenied  to  have  forgot  all  their  former  toil  and  hard- 
ship; and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  bright  sunset  after  a  day 
of  cknids  and  rain,  cheered  thdr  spirits  as  they  moved  onward;  while 
the  enemy,  exhausted  by  their  own  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attacks, 
scartely  waited  the  charge  Their  first  line  was  thrown  back  upon 
and  mingled  with  the  second^  all  attempts  at  order  and  regularity 
were  abandoned;  the  panic  spread  rapidly;  and  the  whole  army, 
pressed  by  the  British  in  front,  and  by  the  Prussians  on  the  right 
flank  and  in  the  rear,  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  fled  in  irretrievable 
confusion. 

Bonaparte  had  dready  left  the  field.  While  watching  the  progress 
of  his  guards  in  their  last  attack,' he  was  informed  that  the  troops  un- 
der Lobau  were  giving  way  before  the  Prussians;  but  he  persisted  in 
affirming  that  Grouchy  must  be  so  close  in  the  rear  of  these  assailants 
as  to  prevent  their  attack  from  becoming  formidable;  and  he  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  the  movement  on  the  British  centre.  On  seeing 
the  columns  recoil,  he  observed  hastily,  "  They  are  mixed  together;" 
and  wtien  their  confusion  and  rout  became  more  apparent,  he  said  to 
his  attendants,  ^It  is  finished  now;  we  must  save  ourselves."  At- 
tended by  five  or  six  officers,  and  a  peasant  who  acted  as  guide,  he 
galloped  across  the  field  of  battle  to  the  left,  and  hastened  through 
Charleroi  to  Phili)|>peville,  which  he  reached  next  day,  and  having  there 
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given  directions  to  rzBf  his  broken  army  at  AvesneSf  he  travelled 
post  to  Paris.  . 

T*hc  victory  was  rendered  comj^te  ty  the  decisive  operatioa  of 
i^e  Prussian;$  on  the  enemy's  left,  flank*  On  the  17th,  Bhicher  had 
9tatioiie4  ee&^ral  Thi^|pian  at  Wavre  y^ith,  one  diyision  of  hi&  army 
to  oppose  Grouchfy  and  thus  msuik  his  own  lateral  movement' through 
phaim  an4  the  defiles  of  ^aint  Lambert  with  the  other  three  divisions. 
I'hielnian  obstinately  defendeil  his  post  until  next  day,  and  then  gra- 
dually fell  back,  while  hid  ppponent^i  exultiAe  in  a  victory  gained 
witjiui  six  leaguea,of  Brussels,^ prepared. la  CoUow  it  np,  and  did  not 
discpver  his  mis^ke  before  night,  when  news .  arrived  of  the  total 
defeat  of  his  master;  Having  debouched  near  the  village  of  Fiischer- 
monU  rather  in  tire  rear  than  on  the  flank  of  Bonaparte's  artny,  the 
l^russian  columns  canxe  into  action  aboui  half  past  seven.  General 
Zietheji  charged  the  enemy's  right  flank  nearthe  villa^  of  Smolihen; 
it  was  speedily  broken:  the  rest  of  the  Prussians  rushed  forward*  and 
at  the  same  time  the  .whole  English  line  advanced* '  The  victorious 
allies  speedily  approximating,  hailed  each  other  with  loud  cheers; 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  prince 
piarshai  exchanged  their  congrs^tuJations  near,  the  post  of  La  Belle 
AUi^ce.  As  the  British  and  Prussians  were  now  on  the  3ame  road, 
and  the  former,  after  a  conflict  of  .twelve  hours,  were  much  fatigued, 
x)xc  duke  readily  reU^qui^ed  the  charge  of  pursuit  |o  his  gallant  col- 
leag;i}e^  who  declared  that  he  would  continue  it  throughdut  the  night, 
find  g^ve  orders  tp  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  after  the 
enemy.  In  this  pursuit  the  Prussians  took  about  150  pieces  of  can- 
non^  Bonaparte's  travelling  equipage,  and  the  whole  mofme/ and  bag- 
gage of  the  army.  An  equal  number  of  artillery  h^  been  taken  by 
the  British. 

In  a  battle  fought  with  such  bravery  and  determination  on  both 
sides,  the  loss  could  not  full  to  be  severe*  On  the  side  of  the  victors 
nearly  one  hundred  officers  were  killed,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
wounded.  The  total  of  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  13,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  Prussian^.  The  Ibss  of  the  French  nfinst  have  been 
tremendous,  though  it  could  not  be  e)tactly  calculated*  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  left  at  least  20,000  men  dead  on  the  field-  The  pri- 
soners did  not  exceed  7p00,  among  whom  were  codnt  Loban  and 
general  Cambrone.  Being  pursued  after  the  battle  by  a  fresh  and 
inveterate  enemy,  their  numbers  must  have  been  greatly  thinned,  not 
only  by  slaughter,  but  desertion;  and. to  this  circumstanice  it  must  be 
Qwing,  that  of  the  150,000  men  with  whom  Bonaparte  commenced 
this  campaign  of  four  days,  not  a  third. part  remained  in  arms.  This 
decisive  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  British  troops, 
and  to  the  well  merited  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  their  heroic  commander.  They  resisted  with  lion-hcarled 
intrepidity  the  furious  attacks  ihcessantly  made  upon  thcmi  their  ai-- 
dour  heightened  as  the  danger  increased,  and  when  the  word  of  onsrt 
was  given,  they  charged  and  overthrew  the  chosen  legions  of  France 
in  the  presence  of  the  disUngutshed  captain  who  had  so  ofitA  con- 
ducted those  veterans  to  conquest.  The  final  triumph  was  secured  by 
the  cordial  cb-ogcration  of  the  Pi-ussians,  and  it  led  to  more  iraporfant 
consequences  thah  have  resuUed  from  any  battle  in  modem  tim^i.' 
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.  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  20thy  and  the  extent 
of  his  disaster  was  soon  made  knonm.  The  two  chambers  hastily  as* 
sembledy  and  after  some  discussion  dectored  their  sittings  pennanent, 
denouncing  all  attempts  to  dissolve  them  to  be  chargeable  with  high 
treason.  Manf  of  the  members,  especially  those  of  the  republican 
partyit  made  no  scruple  to  avow  that  Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle 
between  the  nation  and  peace.  In  this  critical  juncture  his  adheiient^ 
suggested  various  project^  and  evete  proposed  ^athe  should  dissolve' 
the  mutinous  ^embly  with  an  armed  force,  and  assume  the  dictator- 
ship. Exhausted  by  bodily  fatigue,  menial  anxiety,  and  loss  of  sleep, 
he  displayed  Httle  of  his  wonted  energy,  and  his  vacillation  wa%  such 
as  to  cause  Lucien  to  say,  that  the  sm<^e  of  the  battle  of*  Mont  Saint 
Jean  had  turned  his  bram.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  chamber 
of  representatives  assembled  to  receive  his  act  of  abdication,  as  am«a^ 
sure  which  all  now  considered  indispens&ly  nocessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  .  They  were  informed  that  in  half  an  hour  thef 
would  receive  such  a  message  as  would  be  agreeable  te  their  wishes. 
A  long  interval  of  feverish  impatience  elapsed,  duriiig  wtiich  Crochon, 
one  of  the  members,  proposed,  that  to  soften  the  allies,  Fr«nc6  shouhf 
disclaim  all  views  of  ^reign  conquest;  a  proposal,  which,  even  in  this 
period  of  awful  suspense,  distil rbed  the  gravity  of  the  assembly.  At 
length  the  minister  of  police  appeared  with  a  declai*ation  in  which 
Bonaparte  announced  that  his  political  life  was  terminated,  and  pro- 
claimed his  son,  emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  title  of  Napoleoh 
the  Second*  The  repres^tatives  voted  to  him  an  address  of  thank^ 
for  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made,  and  it  was  prescinted  by  the  pre- 
sident Lanjuinais  at  the  head  of  a  deputation.  Eluding  any  expresisr 
recognition  of  the  young  Napoleon,  both  chambers  proceeded  to  no-* 
minate  a  provisional  government,  of  which  the  members  were  Camot,^ 
Fouch^,  Caulaincourt,  Grenier,  and  Quinette.  Bonaparte  issued  a  kind 
of  fareweU  proclamation  to  the  army;  soon  after  which  he  was  required 
to  take  up  his  abode -at  Malmaison,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paving  for  a  voyage  to  America.  On  the  29tili  of  June  he  set  out  fop 
Rochefort,  accompanied^  by  general  Beker,  a  member  of  the  chambelr 
of  deputies,  whose  orders  were  to  see  him  speedily  embarked  on  board 
a  small  squadron  which  the  provisional  government  had  assigned  for 
his  cottveyance. 

The  victorious  generals  were  meantime  advancing  rapidly  on  Ftois, 
without  giving  time  for  their  antagonists  to  recover  from  the  tremen- 
dous shock  which  they  h&d  sustained.  The  French  found  it  impossible^ 
to  make  a  stand  at  A vesnes,  and  it  was  only  at  Me^ieres  that  Soult  was 
enabled  to  collect  about  4000  stragglers,  with  whom  he  withdrew 
under  the  walls  of.Laon.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  30,000  men, 
under  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  who  had  effected  their  retreat  fmta 
Wavre  by  sacrificing  their  rear  kt  Namur.  On  the  second  day  of  th^ 
battle,  Blucher  was  under  the  walls  of  Avesnes,  which  he  cafri^d  by 
escalade,  taking  45  pieces  of  cannon.  He  continued  his  march  upon 
Laon,  taking  St.  Quentin  in  his  route.  The  duke  of  Wellington, 
keeping  the  more  northern  road  to  Paris,  entered  the  French  terri- 
tory on  the  30th,  having  issued  a  general  order,  apprizing  the  soldiers 
that  in  marching  through  the  dominions  of  an  ally  to  the  respective 
sov^eigns  of  the  uAion^  th#y  were  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline. 
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This  order  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on 
the-  route  acknowlegded  that  the  British  pud  more  respect  to  public 
and  private  property  than  bad  ever  marked  the  conduct  even  of  their 
own  troops.    Cambray  surrendered  on  the  24th  to  a  detachment  nnder 
l^eneral  Colville;  soon  afterwards  the  king  of  France  made  his  public 
entry  there,  and  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.     The  strong  for- 
tress of  Perone  was  i^^^dyiced  on  the  26tk  by  a  force  under  general 
Maitland.     In  the  delay  occauoned  by  tha  capture  of  these  two  towns, 
Blucher  gained  a  day's  march  m  adva&cei     At  Villars  Coteret,  the 
corpa  imder  S^nlt  and  Grouchy  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Prus- 
sian c6ntreyiit-thehope  of  breaking  through  and  forcing  their  way  to 
Paris.    The  attack  misearried,  with  the  Joss  of  six  guns  and  a  thou- 
sand prisoners^  but  ttee  Ffeftch  generals,  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the 
right,  eludad  the  attempts  made' to  intercept  them,  and  crossing  the 
Mame,  gcdned  the  road  to  Paris  through  ^M^aux.    About  this  tirae* 
commissionmy  were  sent  from  Paris  by  the  .provisicmal  government^ 
to  announce  to  the  -Prussian  and  English  generals  the  abdication  of 
Bonaparte^  and  to  solicit  an-armistice.     They  were  directed  to  repair 
to  Haguentto,  where  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
held  their  head-quarters*     Three-  Awstrian  armies  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  at  Manheim,  FhHipsberg,  and  Grenzach;  afourth  had  crossed 
the  Arve  near  Geneva,  and  a  past  of  the  forces  which  had  defeated 
Marat,  were  advancing  from  Italy,  under  general  Bubna*     The  grand 
Russian  army,  with  many  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  other  German 
troops,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia and  the  king  of  Prussis^  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires,  and 
were  advancing  by  the  route  of  Haguenau  and  Saarebourg.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  crossed  the  Oise  on  the  29th  and  30th,-  and  marshal 
Blttcher,  passing  the  Seine  at  Saint  Germain,  advanced  to  the  heights 
of  Meudon,  having  his  left  wing  at  St.  Cloud,  and  his  reserve  at  Ver- 
sailles.   By  a  combined  movement,  the  duke  of  Wellington  also  passed 
the  Seine  near  Argenteuil,  and  thus  Paris  was  completely  invested  on 
its  defenceless  side.    He  might  have  increased  the  alarm  and  distress 
in  the  capital  by  intercepting  provisions;  but  to  the  gratefhl  astonish- 
ment of  the  Parisians,  the  usual  supplies  for  their  markets  reached 
their  destination  in  safety,  after  having  been  permitted  to  travefsethe 
hostile  camp.    The  corps  of  Vandamme  and  Girard,  consisting  of 
abovt  25,000  infantry,  and  10,000  cavalry,  lay  In  the  plain  of  Mont- 
rouge,  the  cavalry  occup3ring  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    Grouchy,  with 
a  part  of  the  troops  brought  from  Laon,  continued  to  garrison  Mont- 
martre*     By  a  combined  operation  of  generis  Excelman  and  Pire, 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  VersaiUesj  but  they  were  speedily 
expelled  by  a  superior  force  of  Prussians.     A  general  council  of  war 
was  held  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  die  ^d  of  July;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  the  next  day  to  St  Cioud,  to  treat 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  generals  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city.    It  was  i^reed  that  the  capitulation  should  be  a  military  conven- 
tion without  any  reference  to  political  questions.    Its  principal  terras 
were,  that  the  French  army  should  on  the  following  day  commence  its 
march  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the  Loire,  and  completely  evacuate 
Paris  in  three  days|  that  all  the  fortified  posts  and  the  barriers  should 
be  given  up;  that  public  property,  with  the  exc^ptiop  of  that  mlatiag  to 
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war,  should  be  respected;  that  private  persons  and  property  sl)oi 
be  equally  respected;  and  that  all  individuals  in  the  capital,  sho\ 
coiftinue  to  enjoy  their  Pights  and  liberties',  without  being'  disturl 
or  called  to  account,  either  as  to  situations  held  by  them,  or  as  to  thi 
conduct  or  political  opinions. 

On  t1ie^7th  of  July,  the  national  guards  at  the  several  barriers 
Paris  delivered  up  their  posts  to  the  allies,  and  their  various  forces 
cavalrxi  mfantry,  and  artillery,  to  the  number  of  about  50,000  me 
were  distributed  ^ith  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  insii 
rcctiori  in  a  captured  town.  •  The  chambers,  which  had  continued 
[      deliberate  after  the  signature  of  the  convention,  were  obliged  to  sep 
r     ratQ,  and  th^  hall  was  closed  by  order  of  the  commander  of  tl 
national  guard.     On  the  8th,  Louis  XVIII.  made  his  public  entr; 
atteitflkd  by  a  brge  body  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  royal  volui 
teers,  a^  well  as  bf  his  household  troops.     In  the  rear  of  these  so 
diers  came  a  numerous  ^tat  major ^  among  whom  were  marshals  Victo: 
Marmpnt,    Macdonald,   Oudinot,   Gouvion,  St.  Cyr,  Moncey,  an 
Lefebvre.    The  moi^arck  "was  received  with  acclamations  by  a  grea 
concourse  of  citizens,  and  was  once  more  installed  in  the  palace  of  hi 
ancestors.     He  had  now  to  enter  upon  the  difficult  task  of  conciliatini 
a  people,. who,  however  disposed  to  venerate  his  mild  and  amiabl 
qu^alities,  could  not  forget  the  humiliating  disasters  wliich  precedec 
his  restoration.  ' 

On  the  same,  day,  Bonaparte,  urged  by  general  Beker  to  hasten  hii 
departure,  embarked  at  Rochefort,  on  board  La  Saale,  a  small  Frencli 
frigate,  .Which  with  the  Medusa  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  Ame* 
rica.    The  wind  was  fair,  but  a  British  man  of  war,  the  Bellerophon, 
lay  in  ^ight,  and  rendered  escape  impossible.     After  jdevising  and 
relinquishing  various  schemes  to  get  to  sea,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  commodore  of  the  British  squadron,  requesting  permission  to 
p^s,  which  was  positively  refused.     He  then  sent  two  officers  of  his 
suite.  Las  Qasas  and  Lallemand,  to  make  proposals  to  captain  M ait- 
land,  whose  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  of  any 
sort,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  convey  Bonaparte  and  his  ^uite 
to  England,  to  be  received  in  sUch  manner  as  his  royal  highness  the 
priBce  regent  should  deem  expedient .   On  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
Bonaparte  left  the  isle  of  Aix,  and  presented  himself,  with  his  suite, 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  which  inxmediatcly  sailed  for  Torbay-  Thei 
decision  of  the  British  government  in  concert  with  the  allies  was,  that'l 
the  captive  should  be'  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  J 
Southern  Atlantic,  to  reside  there  as  a  state  prisoner  under -the  inspect' 
lion  of  commissioners  appointed  by  each  of  the  confederate  powers.i 
He  and  his  attendants  were  accordingly  transferred  on  the  7th  oft 
August  to  the  Northumberland,  and  next  day  that  ship  proceeded  on*^ 
licr  destined  voyage.  I 
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granted  to  France.— New  ministiy  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL — Ordinance 
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the  Ionian  republic— >Dutchy  of  Warsaw  united  to  Ru6sia.-^Acqui5ition8  of  Prtis- 
sia  from  Saxony  and  Denmark. — German  confederation. — AlTairs  of  Spai^n.-— Un- 
successfiil  revolt  of  Porlier. — Change  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid. — East  India  affion. 
— War  in  Nepaul. — Annexation  of  Ceylon  to  the  British  dominions. 

In  reverting  to  th^  proceedings  in  parlia^eiit,  we  find  (bat  little 
opposition  waa  made  to  the  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  sad- 
den renewal  of  war.  On  the  22d  of  May,,  a  message  was  delivered  to 
1>6th  houses  from  the  prince  regent,  followed  by  documents  relative 
.to  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  allies.  When  the  subsidies 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons,  lord*  Castle- 
r^^gh  stated  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  all  prepa)*ed  to 
contribute  to  the  common  cause  a  much  larger  force  than  they  had 
cwg*gcd  for,  and  that  several  of  the  inferior  powers  were  also  to  fur- 
nish very  considerable  contingents.  The  proportions  were:  Austria, 
800,000;  Russia,  225,000;  Prussia,  236,000:  states  of  Germany,  TSOfiOO; 
Great  Britain,  50,000$  Holland,  50,000:  makbg  a  total  of  1,01 1,0O0 
men.  As  we  only  furnished  50,000,  we  were  to  pay  for  100, ooo, 
which  would  require  2,500,000/.  An  equal  sum  was  to  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  confederacy,  in  such  manner  as  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  general  satisfaction.  To  make  good  the  engagements 
with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he  moved  for  a  grant  ^  five  mil- 
lions, which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  160  votes  to  17. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  budget  was  produced,  the  amount  of 
supplies  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  proportion  of  9,760,814/. 
was  stated  at  79,968,112/.  To  incet  thid  enormous  demand,  the  pro- 
perty-tax and  other  war-taxels  were  continued,  and  were  taken  at 
twenty-two  millions;  the  other  principal  ways  and  means  being  a  vote 
of  credit  for  six  millions,  and  two  loans  for  forty-five  millions. 

Immediately  after  the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo,  a  message  from 
the  j>rince  regent  recommended  an  additional  provision  for  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  parliament  of 
his  traiiscendant  services,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  gratitude  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  British  nation.  This  call  was  unanimously  answered 
by  a  grant  of  200,000/.  in  addition  to  the  former  rewards  by  which  his 
extraordinary  merits  had  b6en  acknowledged.  The  thanks  of  both 
houses  were  afterwards  voted  to  his  grace,  and  to  many  officers  of 
distinction  in  his  army;  to  marshal  Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army* 
and  to  the  allied  troops  under  the  duke's  command.  In  addition  to 
these  parliamentary  acknowledgments,  the  services  of  the  British 
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troops  were  commemorated  with  various  honourable  marks  of  dis*. 
tincdon.  All  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  engaged  in  the 
battle,  were  allowed  to  bear  on  their  colours  and  appointments,  the 
word  Waterloo;  an  extensive  promotion  took  place  among  the  offi- 
cers^ and  Ihe  men  were  permitted  to  account  two  years  for  that  vic- 
tory, in  reckoning  their  services  for  increase  of  pay,  or  for  pension 
when  discharged.  But  the  most  splendid  and  substantial  monument 
of  niltional  gratitude  was  the  public  s\ibscription  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded,  and"  of  the  relatives  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  which 
very  speedily  rose  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling.  This 
ihunificleirt  fund  was  employed  in  securing  life  annuities  to  the  widows 
of  the  killed,  and  to  soldiers  disabled  by  loss  of  limbs;  and  in  annuities 
for  limited  periods,  fer  the  *maintainance  and  suitable  education  of 
orphUn  *childreii.  In  cases  where  annuities  were  not  applicable,'  do- 
nations were  given  to  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  the 
parents  *and  other  dependent  relatives  of  the  killed  who  had  left  no 
chiMren. 

On  the  2^th  c/f  June,  a  messagefrom  the  prince  regent  announced 
to  both  houses,  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  tl^e  relict 
of  the  prince  of  Sulms  Braunfels.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  hoiu;$e 
of  commolis  fpr  an  addition  to  <the  duke's  income;  but  as  it  app/eared 
in  the  subsequent  debates,  that  the  qi\een  had  expressed  strong  pb*- 
jections  to  the  union,  an  amendment  tending  to  throw  out  the  proposed 
bill  was  carried  bv  126  votes  against  125.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  1  Ith  of  July,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  the  prii^c^ 
regent,  after  reiiapitulating  th?  events  which  had  led  to  so  gjionous  a 
termin^ion  of  the  warj  trusled  that  there  wbuld  be  no  ri&laxation  in 
the  exertions  necessary  to  establish  the  permanent  peace  a^d  security 
of  Europe.  "  *       .  •     ^  -  • 

While  the*negotiatioJi8  for  that  object  were  in  progress,  those  states 
which  had  suffered  from' the  depredations  of  Bonjiparte,  lost  no  time- 
in  reclaiming  the  nsrflonal  monuments  and  works  of  art,  of  which  he 
had  deprived  them.  'Bluchcr  recovered  th'i^  spoils,,nDt  only  of  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  but'of  Aix  la  Chapelie  and  Cologne.  Through  the  sup- 
port of  the.  British  government,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  obtained  ■ 
the  restitution  of  the  vakiaMe'  paintings  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
churches.  *^he  Austrians  caii-ied  back  to  Vctjlcc  the  celebrated 
CorintI\ian  horses;  the  pope  received  the  products  of  art  and  litcratiire 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  Rome;  and.  the  other  Italiait  States 
recov^ered  their  lost  treasures.    '    ... 

The  terms*  of  peace  wdre  "settled  in  October, 'in'  four  treaties  or 
conventions,  founded  on  those  of  Cliaumoht  and  Vienna;  but  includhig 
stipulations  of  a  tiature  to  restrain, France  from  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  continent,  and  in  some  degree  to  indemnify  the  victors 
for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  .  France  ceded  to  the  allies  Landau, 
Saar-Louis,  Philippeville,  and  Marienburg,  with  certain  portions  of 
territory.  She  ceded  Versoy  to  the  Helvetic  confederation,  engaged* 
to  demolish  the  works  of  Huninguen,  and  to  erect  no  others  within  a 
distance  of  thiieje  leagues  from  Basle.  She  relinquished  her  righto  to 
the  principality  of  Monaco.  She  retained  Avignon,  the  Venaissin, 
and  the  county  of  Mont  Belllard.  She  engaged  to  pay  to  the  allied 
powers,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  their  last  armaments, 
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the  sum  or 700  millions  of  francs.  She  gav^  up,  for  the  tempora?y  oc- 
cupation of  an  allied  army  of  1 50,000  mqn,  the  fortresses  of  Conde, 
Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Cambray,  Le  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge^  Eandre- 
cies,  Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Montmedy,  Thionville, 
Lohgwy,  Buche,  and  the  tete-de-porU  of  fort  Louis.  ,  The  army,  Occu- 
pying these  fortresses,  under  the  commiand  of  a  general  chosen  by  the 
allied  powers,  was  to  be  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  pf  France. 
The  duration  of  the  military  occupancy  was  fixetl  at  five  years,  Sir iih 
an  understanding  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  tlie  allied 
sovereigns,  having  considered  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  the" advances 
made  in  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Pratfce,  might 
coine  to  a  common  decision  with  its  sovereign,  whether  the  term 
mi^ht  not  be  shortened.  Of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  of  7O0  millions 
'of  .francs,  the  sum  of  187  millions  was  set  apart  for.fortifying  tfie  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Netherlands  and  Gernaany.  Twelve  miJiions 
and  a  half  .were  to  be  divided  among, the  jstates  of.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  .and  Switzerland,  which,  though  prevented  l|f  the  rapid 
course 'qf  events  from  bringing  up  their  troops,  were,  nevertheless, 
parties.to  the  league.  For  the  correspopding  reason,  the  sum  of  ^fty 
milKqus  was  .specially  assigned'  to  be  divided  between  Great  Brit  aft  n 
and  Prussia,  upon  whom  the  bjurthen*  oi  the  -wdr  had  chfiefiy  falh;n. 
"Of  the  residue,  being  about  500  millions;  Prussia,  H^ssia^  Austria, 
4nd  iJBnglaflid,  \fere  fcach  to  receive  ojie-fifth;  ahd  the  other  states, 
which  had  accedecl  to  the  trfcaty'of  the  25 tb  of  Marcji,  were  td  receive 
tiie  retniUning  iifti^  to  be  divided  foadiYg  tlieih  according,  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  suppued  by  each  power.  ..•  The  sum  of  fifty  millions  was 
fis«e.d  for  the* pay, and  other  necessariesjiof  tlie  army  of  occupation, 
which  wasv-placed  undei*  the  command  oT  iix.e  duke  of  Wellington  as 
generaliss^o.    *•  •      \'      ' .  '■  •    * 

'  The  affairs  of  Prsgice  mTiy  now'demanAa  bjriof  retrospect.-  On  the 
'iiay  after  his  festotj^tion,  Loiii^r^XVlII.,  anxious  to  form  a  ministry 
i^hich  mifeht  inspire  fconficjence  in  all  parties,  d^pointed  Tall^'rand 
secretary  lor  foreign  afT^liij  baron  Louis  minister  of  finaticej  Fouche 
secrctai7  of  state  •for  the  department  of  police;  Pasquicr  for  that  of 
.justiee;  St.  Cyr  for 'that  of  w.ar;  at>d  the  duke  de  ftiche4ieu.  for  that  of 
the  hdlisehold.  Xin the.24th  of  July  lie  isstred  an  ordinance,  declaring 
that  tlurty-eigKt,peers^-Svho  hai  accepted*  seats  in  the  chamber  sum- 
mphed  byTBonaparte,  hJld  fprfeited  their  dignity.  Another  ordinance 
of  the  same  date  c6ntaiiSE4  a  lis^  of  genei-ah  and  offic<*rs,who  betrayed 
the  king  before 'the  23d  of  March,  ofr  ^hb  attacked  France  and  the 
gtjvecnment  by  force  of  aVms:  ftiej  wifere  icU  ordei;ed  to  be  arrestiil 
Jmd  brought  before  coui;ts-inartia).  *  In  a  second  and  moi^  nuiheroui> 
list  were  inserted  the  names  of  p^sohs  who  were  ordered  to  quii 
Paris  within  three  days,  and  reside  in  the  interior  under  inspection 
until  the  chambers  should'decidc  whether  they  Mcere  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom,  or  be  prosecuted.  Measures  were  at  the  same  time 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  factious  disorders  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  provinces,  and  various  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  pulW i( 
press-  A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1 1  th  of  August  for  disband  • 
ing  the  array,  and  for  organizing  it  on  such  principles  as  might  ren- 
der it  a  truly  national  force.  It  was  long  ere  a  semblance  of  tranquil- 
lity could  be  restored  In  some  of  the  departments:  and  that  of  ih«» 
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Gar^e  in  particular  continued  to  be  agitated  by  furious  disaentions 
"between, the  catholics  and  protestants  until  a  late  period,  of  the  year. 
At  Nismes  a  sanguinary  scene  took  place,  which  threatened  to  reyive 
the  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew. 

The  rising  influence  of  the, royalists  soon  produced  a  change  in  the 
ca]>inet;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  some  of 
tluiir  adherents,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ad- 
.  ministrafion^  Des  Cazes  was  appointed  minister  ojT  police;  Barb^  Mar- 
bois,  minister  of  justice;  and  Corvetto,  minister  of  finance.  The 
proclamation  of  the  24th  of  July,  which  had  already  been  acted  upon 
in  tjie  instance  of  Labedoyere,  was  now  enforced  against  marshal  Ney, 
who,  having  been  aci:identally  discovered  in  his  retirement,  was  tried 
for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed,  ^e  died 
with  firmmess,'  much  regretted  by  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  who 
had  hoped  that,  since  Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  escape,  the  royal 
clemency  might  have  been  exercised  in  favour  of  this  brave  but  mis- 
guided soldier.    . 

His  fall  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  a  man  no  le9s  distinguished 
for  personal' valour,  who  had  once  held  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the 
rnarshals'  of  France*  Murat  had  resided  in  obscurity  near  Toulon, 
until  the  events,  succeeding,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  rendered  that  re- 
treat no  longer  safe;  when,  aftei*  encountering  many  perils,  he  made 
his  retreat  in  an  open  boat  to  Corsica.  The  Austrians  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  reinstated  Ferdinand  IV.  in  the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  after 
obliging  Caroline  the  ex-q\ieen,  to  surrender  the  property  of  the 
crQwn  of  Sicily, 'had  afforded  her  a  residence  in  the  Austrian  do- 
rminions.  In "  Sept«mjber,  proposal  were  made  to  Joachim,  that  he 
shduld  ^assume  the  name  of  a  private  person;  that  he  should  choose 
his  abode  either  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Upper' Austria;  that  he 
-should  engfage  not  to  quit  those  states  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  emperor;  a«d  that,  on  those  conditions,  he  should  receive  pass- 
ports to  proceed  to  Trieste,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  wife  and 
fanvily.  He  rejected  this  overture,  and  undertook,  in  imitation  of 
Bonaparte,  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  Having 
collected  about  400  followers,  aYid  p\irchased  five  small  vessels  with  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he  put  to  sea,  with  the  intention  of 
disembarking  at  Salernoy  His  flotilla  was  dispersed  by  a  storm;  and, 
when. he  landed  at  Pizzo,  on  the  8th  of  October,  he, could  only  muster 
about  thirty  officers^  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  exciting  a"  revolt 
among' the  people,  he  collectejj  horses  and  proceeded  towards  Mon- 
teleone.  He  was  overtaken  half  way  by  a  very  strong  party,  and, 
after  fighting  desperately,  broke  through  his  pursuers  with  about 
twelve  of  his  party,  and  hastefied  to.Qic  beach,,expecting  to  regain  his 
felucca;  but  its  commander,  alai:;ned  at  the  firing,  had  put  to  sea.  He 
was  seized  by  some  fishermen,  and  conveyed  before  general  Nanziante, 
the  commandant  of  Calabria.  On  tlie  15th,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
Naples,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-tnartial,  and  found  guilty  of  having 
attempted  to  excite  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Sentience  of  deajh  was 
pronounced  upon  him,  and  executed  on  the  same  day.  He  behaved 
on  this  occasion  with  his  wonted  courage;  placed  on  his  breast  a  pic- 
ture of  his  wife,  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  received  six  balls 
through  his  head,  and  expired  without  a  groan.    It  has  been  observed, 
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that  if  his  conduct  at  Paris  in  the  revolutionary  massacres,  and  at 
Madrid  after  the  usurpation,  could  be  forgotten,  he  might  deserve 
from  posterity  a  fairer  tame  than  his  patron*  As  a  king  he  conferred 
many  benefits  on  his  subjects,  and  was  generous  and  hospitable  in  his 
tntercourae  with  strangers;  as  a  warrior,  he  led  his  men  in  person 
against  the  cannon  to  which  he  exposed  them;  and  as  a  general,  lie 
never  forsook  his  army  until  it  abandoned  him. 

In  the  French  West  India  islands,  the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's 
successful  usurpation  excited  among  the  military  great  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour.  At  Martinique  this  feeling  .was  so  openly  manifested, 
that  count  V augirard,  the  governor,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  rpyal 
cause,  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  the  troops,  and  to  release  from 
their  obligations  those  officers  who  desired  it,  mforming  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  must  quit  the  island,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  would  be  repelled  by  force.  On  learn- 
ing the  precarious  state  of  this  valuable  colony,  sir  James  Leith,  com- 
manding officer  in  the  Leeward  islands,  sent  to  the  aid  of  count 
Vaugirard  a  strong  auxiliary  force,  which  landed  there  on  the  5th  of 
June.*  All  the  French  soldiers  of  the  line,  except  about  450  men,  who 
remained  loyal,  were  disarmed,  and  su£fer^d  to  leave  the  .island.  In 
gratitude  for  this  aid,  the  government  published  a  decree,  admitting 
British  vessels  into  their  harbours  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  their 
own  country. 

At  Guadaloupe,  the  revolt  of  the  military  in  favojir  of*  Bonaparte 
was  much  more  decisive.  Admiral  Linois,  the  go veriior,  affecting 
great  loyalty,  had  declined  the  aid  of  a  firitish  force,  and  offered  to 
be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  gannson.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  having,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  remained  a  'few  hcfUrs 
under  arrest,  he  complied  with  the  demands  of  tlie  soldiers  by  display- 
ing the  three-<:oIoured  flag,  and  proclaiming  the  Restoration  of  Bona- 
parte.  Sir  James  Leith  assembled  a  strong  military  and  naval  forte 
at  t]»e  small  islands  called  the  Saintes;  and,  having  learned  that  Linois 
«»d  Boyer  intended  to  unite  their  forces,  amounting  to  about  600O 
men,  between  Grande-terre  and  Basse-terre,  he  resolved  to  disembsirk 
in  three  different  places,  and  attack  the  troops  in  detail  on  their  march. 
The  preliminary  operations  htfving  been  judidiously  executed,  the 
French  governor  was  reduced  to  the*  necessity  of  proposing  «  cap!  tu- 
lationj  and  the  terms  which  he  obtained  wei*e,  that  he  and  general 
Boyer,  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  thotfe  militia  who  were  still  in 
arms,  should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  be  ^ent  to  France, 
there  to  remain  at  the  di3posalof  theduke  of  Wellington. 

While  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  resumption  of  power  were  thus 
successfully  counteracted  in  the  colonics,  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  that  event,  were  agun  placed  in  a  train  of  ad- 
justment. The  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland,  and  the  establishment 
of  those  countries  as  a  limited  monarchy,  .under  the  prince  of  Orange, 
were  confirmed  by  a  constitution,  unanimously  accepted  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states-general  of  the  united  Netherlands.  It  was  framed 
after  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  certain  modifications,  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  destined, 
and  whose  approbation  it  obtained.  The  catholic  clergy  of  Belgium 
alone  degraded  themselves  by  protesting  u[jainst  that  article  which 
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granted  general  toleratioji  to  all  modes  of  religious  belief.  Soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  this  constitution^  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  ne- 
gotiated between  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange  and  the  grand 
dutchess.  Anne  of  Russia. 

,  In  the  conferences  ^t  Paris»  Great  Britain  obtained  the  ratification 
of  h^er  authority,  as  protectress  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  By  a 
special  treaty^  signed  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  which  all  the  allied 
ppwers  acceded,  these  islands  wererecognised  as  an  independent  state, 
to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  such  a&  should  be  adopted  with  the 
consent  of  a  lord  high  commissioner,  nominated  by  Great  Britain,  the 
protecting  power.  ' 

The  congress  at  Vienna  decided  the  fate  of  Poland,  or  of  the  dutehy 
of  Warsaw,  by  uniting  it  to  Russia  with  a  tx>nstitution  of  its  own,  in 
which  some  of  the  ancient  Polish  laws  .were  preserved.  Cracow  was 
acknowledged  a  free  and  independent  city.  The  rest  of  this  once 
injportant  monarchy  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Alex* 
andex^  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.    - 

Prussia  obtained  from  Saxony,  Thuringia^  Upper,  and  Lower  Lu- 
satia,  and  Henne^erg.  She  also  recovered  the  Polish  provinces,  c6n- 
sistii^  of  .the  grand  dutchy  of  Posen,  the  cities  and  territories  of 
Dioitsic  and  Thorn,,  and  the  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelan.'  In  the 
course  of  the  3^ar  her  territory  was  enlarged  by  another  accession* 
The  J^ing  of  Denmark,  who  had  received  Swedish  Pomerania  in 
exchange  for  Norway,  finding  his  new  acquisition  too  much  detached 
to  be* of  any  advantage,  gave  it,  together  with  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to 
Prussia^  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lauenburg,  ceded  to  Prussia  for  that  purpose  by  Hanover.  By 
these  acquisitions  the  Prussian  monarchy  once  more  regained  its  rank 
among  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe. 

By  an  act  of  confederation,  signed  on  the.  8th  of  June  at  Vienna, 
the  German  states  confided  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  of 
tl)e  empire  to  a  diet,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  princes 
and  free  cities,  including  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  for 
those  of  their  possessions  which  formerly  .belonged  to  the  empire^  the 
king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg.  All  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy were  to  be  represented  in  the  diet  by  their  plenipotentiaries, 
either  singly  possessing 'One  vote^  or  several  of  the  smaller  states 

J'oining  to  form  one,  the  iotal  number  of  votes  being  seventeen. 
i'rankfort-on«4he-Maine  was  named  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  diet  was  assigned  4;o  the  representative  of  Austria. 
Each  member  engaged  to  assist  in  protecting  not  only  all  Germany, 
but  every  separate. state  of  the  league,  against  any'attacki  and  they 
reciprocally  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  whole  of  their  possessions 
included  within  the  confederation.  They  severally  pledged  themselves 
to  enter  into  no  treaties  hostile  to  the  confederation,  and  not  to  make 
war  upon  one  another  on  any  pretext,  but  to  submit  their  differences 
to  the  decision  of  the  diet.  By  other  provisions  in  the  act,  this  as- 
sembly was  charged  with  the  formation  of  rules  concerning  the  gene- 
ral right  of  Germans-  to.  enjoy  landed  {iroperty,  or  to  enter  into 
military  service,  |n  any. state  of  the  empire  without  distinction,  as  well 
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as  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  general  toleration  through- 
out  Germany. 

In  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  Spain 
was  doomed  to  take  no  share*     Ferdinand  continued  to  reqiutc  with 
disgrace,  exilci  and  imprisonment,  the  patriots  who  had  laboured  for 
the  salvation  of  his  kingdom;  and  persevered  in  his  tyrannical  mis- 
rule, as  if  he  had  secretly  determined  to  alienate  the  colonies  for  ever, 
and  goad  the  Spanish  people  to  rebellion.     Except  in  a  solitary  in< 
stance,  however,  his  subjects  remained  apparently  insensible  to  such 
a  stimulus.     Porlier,  a  guerrilla  chief,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  late  war,  under  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  Marquesito,  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Antonio  since  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year.    Having  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  baths  of  Artigo, 
he  conceived  the  project  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
soldiery.  He  assembled  the  troops  which  lay  at  St.  Lucia,  took  posses- 
sion of  Corunna  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
arrested  the  captain-general  of  the  province  and  other  functionariosy 
and  published  a  proclamation  adlii^essed  to  the  armies  in  Galiicia. 
The  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  he  said,  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  nation;  and  the  only  remedy  to  the  evils  which  hiS  pernicious  coun- 
sellors had  occasioned,  was  to  re-assemblc  the  cortes,  an^  let  Ihcjfn 
determine  the  system  by  which  Spain  was  to  be  gt).Yerned.     In  the 
meantime  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a  provisional  junta  of  govern- 
ment in  Galiicia;  but  his  patriotic  call  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.     After  maintaining  possession  of  Corunna  and  Ferrol  fd'r  Cbur 
days,  he  received' intelligence  that  the  wealthy  chapter  of  St.  Jago  had 
distributed  money  among  the  soldiers  quartered  there,  to  induce  them 
to  declare  for  Ferdinand.     He  marched  his  forces  against  that  phico. 
leaving  300  men  in  Corunna:  but  he  had  not  been  long  absent  when  a 
counter-revolution  was  begun,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  clcrg^**. 
The  spirit  of  defection  became  contagious;  Porlier  was  abandoned  on 
his  march  by  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and  those  who  remained,  at 
length  suffered  their  general  and  officers  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst 
of  their  rai^ks,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition. 
Porlier  was  condemned  and  executed  four  days  after-  the  niiscarriage 
of  his  enterprise;  of  one  hundred  officers  arrested  *'at  the  same  time, 
several  were  severely  punished;  but  Romain,  Porlier's  second  in  com- 
mand, had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  England.  On  the  first  alarm 
of  the  insurrection,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  Ferdinand's  cabi- 
ncl;  the  duke  of  San  Carlos  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and 
Escoiquiez,  tl\e  bigoted  preceptor  of  the  king,  was  disgraced  and  re- 
moved to  Cordova.     No  beneficial  effects  resulted  from  this  change, 
and  the  Ubwalcs  were  persecuted  with  as  much  ipvcteracy  as  ever. 
In  the  colonics  the  cause  of  independence  was  slowly  gaining  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  force  which  had  been  sent  out  under  Murillo. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  British  arms,  toward  the  close  of  1811,  were 
directed  against  Ncpaul,  a  mountainous  and  intricate  country,  which 
bounds,  to  the  north-eastwaid,  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Bahar.  The 
hardy  and  adventurous  tribes  called  Ghoorkahs  which  inhabit  it*  had 
made  encroachments,  and  committed  depredations  on  the  frontier,  not 
to  be  tolc«9.tcd  without  detriment  to  the  high  reputation  on  which  the 
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"^  aft  (Openitjfli»|igiufi«t  ^^8hig.]' 

A\itiontf  Sf  the. British  in  ^iz  is  prtnci|)ajly  ^ 
com^equently  det|Tm1|iedidupon  by  k>rd  Moira^  the  \ 
and  thil  armlet  or  Madras  aod  Bengal  were^  direi  : 
their' respjctive  Hn^  of  hspikigr.     A  chosen'ftrje 
men  was  ordered  to  penetrate  into  Nepali  tmder  tl:  i 
jor-generajs  Gillespie  andp*  Ochterlony^   Tl\jp  forn  i 
^h  greaf  abilitf  and  pii^knptitude  th^pos^s  lead 
into  the  D^yra  Dhoon,  or  Sacred  Valley;  while  th< 
spdhding  movement,  ti^arched  against  the  prii^cipal :  i 
jciihs,  under  tk^r  gayant  and  eiLpe'r^ced  leader,  Ai  i 
oc^jupying  an  entretitl^d  cam^at  Irkea,  Qnjhe  Su  I 
neral  Gillespie^  entountered  a  foMnidabte  obstacU-ii 
^ain  fartrof  Kalihi^.  and  ^^de  seveAl  gallant  atter 
sibm^in  one  of  whic]j  he  was  slaftv     Colonel  Ma^ 
QonAn^d  deirol^df  o)*der6d:  jfp  a  batlieriiig^  train  t 
he  emp1bye4  with  sutth  eflbet  as'to  ruin*  thcfdefefi 
compel  the  enefiiy  to  evaeua^  the^htce.    Meantin  i 
liny  w«»  om^ratin^  tfg^nsT  A#heer  S|ng9  who  occv  ; 
pof  ition  on  a  chain  of  l^eighis  called  the-  Maiowi 
ported  by  several  hill  forts,  and' ||y  numerous  i^doul 
The 'troops  which  .defended  thisstrpng  line,  were  i  i 
discipline  than  had  hitliertojbf^n  observed  tanoif^tl  i 
Tfiey  were  arranged  in  jbgula^  battalions;  some  of  I 
Wore- red  uhiformt,  ancf  used  masketa  and"  b;i^»et  • 
sepoys.  'They  defended  their  Utockaded  posts  "Vfitl 
tion,  a^^  made  qeversi  siiccessfi;!  assaults  on  the  po  • 
tishj  .  Their  chief  even  sutc^^^ed  in *f oiling  an  ati  i 
general,  by  evacuating  two  of  ijhjt  points«on  whicl 
■and  by  cplrcentrating  such  a  force  on  the  third,  as  to 
to  -ftferm  it  highly  i|pprudenti    Having  received  rei 
head-qilarters,  general  Ochterlony  persevered  in  his  < 
iSL\%  4kilfol»and  adtenturous  efletnf ,  ^d  gradually  < 
cdfnmnnica4#n8  with  the  restlrf  th^"  Nepaulese  ter 
cing  the  fort  of  Rhamgur,  h'&cdbapell^d  the  raj  aha 
set  the. example  of  submission;  and  i^  ^ther  British 
now  obtained  a  footin^*in;>Jepaml,  the  chief  rajah  sc 
Ameer %ing' to  open  a  n^gotiatkta  witWhe  Britiil 
chieftain  •ent  an  ^answer,  cep^sertt|ng  hjp*  own*i^ 
ineans  desperate,  and  putting;. one  various  resoni 
war  might  still  be  protracted^  arid  perhaps  broughl 
termination.    He  conjured  hts  sovereign  to  ntaiatail 
of  the  country,  and  at  all  events,  n^'to  treat  witl 
rflfther  to  invoke  the'protectJ%h  of«lhe  eniperor^of  C 
ledg^  himself -tributary  to  that' monarch:  .-^his't 
fortunately  intefcepted,  showed  the  pecessity  of  re 
for  bringing  the  ^(mtest  to  a  successAil  isisue.  k 
general  Niohok,  wVich  had  penetrated  *  into  Keii 
strOihg  fortpess  of  Almora,  and  compelled  the  04 
evacuate  the  whqje  proVincei'    By  this'snccei^s,  ao^ 
bined  movements  oi  general  Ochteflony,  Amear  •J 
completely  insulnted.     Having  coUeicted  his  ford 
effort,  he  attacked  the  reserve  of  the  British,  on 
Vol.  hi.— 2  N 
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and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  t>f  two  h'&irrs,  was  repulsed  vAd  defeited 
with  severe  Joss.,  Farther  resistance  ^eingJ[iopeles;|^  he  entered  into 
a  convention  for  evacuating  the  forts  a2|,d  province^  wlych  he^had  so 
long  and  so  bravelv  defended.  The  .most  honourable  terms*  were 
granted  to  so  gallant  an  enei^y;  and  after  a  campaign  of  unUsual  hard- 
ship and  difficulty,  the  whole  pountry  fromJ&emaoon  to  the  river  Sut- 
ledge  was  ceded  to  the  British,  i 

An  4mportant  revolution  took  plsure  at^this  period  in  Ce jlon.  The 
iiing  of  Candy,  who  possessed  the  interif>r  of  the  island,  had  alienihcd 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  a  s^ie^  of  the  most  atfbcious  and  un- 
paralleled cruel tie^9  and  Jiad  driven  thtm  to  s^licil  the  aid  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  freeing  themsdlves  from  so  odi^u^  a  despotism.  He  hlid  already 
provoked  the.  hostility  of  his  pdlrerfuFn^igliboura^y  varioMS  a^ts  (if 
nialeirolifence,  particularly  by  the  ^treacherous  mlissacre  of  a  detach- 
ment under  major  Davie,  after  its  si#rendcr,'^imd  in  a  more  recent 
instance  by  the  bafbarqiLS  mutilation  of  ten  natives  in  the  Brkish  pro- 
vince of  Columbo.  Early  in*  the  fear,  general  Browfh-igg,  the  gover- 
,nor,  prepared  tin  expedition  against  t^e  inland  districta  of  Candy* 
and  issued 'a  proclamation,  de^laring^.  tliat  he  made  war  on  the  ty- 
rant and  offered  peace  and  security  to  his  *oppres8ed  subjects.  The 
invading  force,  cofisisting  of  seVeraf  division^,  penetrated  byvarious 
•routes  U>  the  capital,. ^hich  they <occu pied  without  opposition,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  tHe  inhabitants.  The  l4ng,  deserted  by  all  but  a 
few  Malay  attendants,. was  taken  in  his*ilightt)y  sofie  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  acUkafs  or  nol>les,  sftul  was  delivered  up  to  the  Bri- 
tish, who  took  measures  for  his  safe 'tustodj^ar^'Qolumbo.  Thus, 
without  the  loss  o(  a  single  miin,  they^cfjuired  complete  possession 
of  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon.  Otf  the'  Second  of  Nlay  a  treaty  was 
signed  in  a  solemn  assernbly  of  tHcsadikars  and  other  chiefs  of  tho 
provinces,  by  which  the  dominion  oi  tlie  Candiim  empire  was  vested 
m  the  king  jof  Great  Britain,  with  a  reservation  to  those  chiefs  of  their 
rights  and  immunities.  The  family  of  the  deposed  rajah  was  fqp*  over 
excluded  from  the  throne/  AU^ortupe  and  mutilation  yas  abolished, 
and  no  sentence  of  death  was  to  b^'  executed  except  by  the  writ  ion 
warrant  of  the  British  governor,  founded  oti  a  report  of  the  case. 
Subject  to  those  conditions,  tlfc  addiinistration  of  justice  over  tlic 
inhabitants  wa^  to  be  exercised  accordiifgp  to  established  fortns,  and 
by  the  ordinary  alithorities,  Sjiving  calv^ys  the  inherei^  rig-ht  of 
government  to  redress  grievances-antl  refor^  abuses  in  all  cases  where 
such  interposition  should' become  Aecessary.  The  peligiou  of  JBuddha 
was  declared  invio1a|)Ie.  These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the 
treaty  by  which  this  fine  and  4'initful  island  was  delivered  from  the 
cruel  caprice  of.  a  tyrant,  and  ph^ced  i0ider  the'  dominion*  of  Great 
Britain.  The  .acquisition  was  nbt  the  les6  estimable  or  gl&rious  be- 
cause it  was  made  without  bloodshed,  and  was  secured  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  people.  .  **  .        ,  . 
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Parlu^nt  assembled  on^he  Istof  Februai^,  and  the  speech  of 
tHe  priifce  regenl^  mras'  delivered  by  commission.  It  began  "with  ad- 
verting to  the  elorious  results  of  Qte  late  campaign,  and  to  the  arrange- 
menti  ,mSde  lor  securing  the  repose  and  tnanauillity  of  Europe, 
according  to  aeveraf  convent^ns  and  treaties,  of  which  copies  were  to 
be  laid  Jbefofp  both  h(gtses.  «Tlti  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
tUb  powers  oT  Europe  na(f^  been  placed  by  the  ciicumstances  of  the 
Frel^:h  reyolfitioii,  had  induced  the  ^iftcs  to  adopt  precautionary 
measures,  ifi  which  his  royal  mghness  had  concurred,  relying  on  the 
co^o|Arat|»n  of  jUirliamentifor  carrying  them  into-  effect.  The  com- 
Ynons  Wer^'then'*^ongratul^ted  on  the  flourishing  coi^ition  of  the 
mana^tirr^,  commerdd^  and  revenueof  the  kiiiigdom,  and  assured  of 
His  roy^  hi^hness's  disposition^to  concur  in  sacKuncasures  of  economy 
as  would  be  found  consistent  with  thfe  security  of  the  country,  and  with 
its  station^lind  high  character  among  the  European  powers.  The 
speech  concluded  with  exprcsiiog  the  prince  regent's  determination 
to  maintain  that  character, 'by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  con- 
duct^ in  the  sin<fSre  atld  earAcst  hope  that  the  same  internal  union  and 
confidence,  by  which  so  many  dangers  had  been  surmounted^  might 
still  continue  to  strengthen  the  public  prosperity,  and  prolong  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.'  Th<^  usual  addresses  were  voted,  but  not 
withoutji  division  in  the  house  of  commons,  <Jn  an  amendment  moved 
l>y.Mr.  Brand;  tending  fo  censure  ministers  for  not  having,  without 
unnecessary  del^,  comvened  parliament  for  the  purjiose  of  communi- 
catinc;  tfaose  important  treaties  which  were  now  to  be  laid  before  them, 
after  haying  teen  acted  u|^n  for  several  months;  and  to  assure  his 
royal  highnes^'  that  the  house  would  speedily'  undertake  a  revisal  of 
t!ie  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  would,  at  an  early  period, 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  cotintry.  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  90  votes  against  23,  and  the  original  address  was 
earned.  • . 

When  the  various  documents  relative  to  the  late  political  arrange- 
ments on  the  continent  had  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  both 
houses,  Mr.  Brougham,*on  the  9th  of  February,  took  occasion  to  move 
for  a  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September, 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  since  de- 
uomiiiated   The  Christian  treaty.     By  the  tenor  of  this  compact  the 
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tiiree  potentates,  mcmbeni  of  thretf'diffcrent  Christian  churches,  dc- 
cltted  their  rtsolulion,  both  itfthe  administrattdn  of  their  own  stales, 
and  in  their  politi'6ah'rela|ions  with  oAfer- glfviJtlin^bta,  to  take  for 
their  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  taught  hyoitr  ftiviour. 
They  declared  that  all  the  powers  who^hotld  choa^esolerftnly-to  avow 
the  sacred  principles  -.whicli^'hacr'actAated  them,  Would  Jfe  re^^ved 
with  equal  arddur  aitft  aftetion  into4thil|h6i]r4iltance.-.  Mr-Brottgham 
observed,  that  thefe  waa  jQotHihg  in  the  circfmsliancad  oC  the  times 
which  require^  those  iovei*ei^%  to  put  themselva^  osten|atioti^7  for- 
ward as  the  defenders^ of  th»tChristl«nit^^w1iich  no  danger  laeipLced, 
or  of  those  principles  which  all  good  men  m^st  be  ready  to  sustain. 
Tbtre  was  something  so  8iagu|{ir  inihe  lamfltA|^  of  the  treatjp^  as  io 
warrant  no  little  jeaAusy.  •  Iif^the  xexy  ir^  ^ticle  4he  contracting 
pafties  pled^td  themselves,  on  all  occaiiions,*  and  in  kll  ^ac^'lo  lend 
each  other  u4  <^nd  assistance,  and  .declared  that  they  %vouId  lead  their 
subjects  and  their  arifties  in  the  Jiame  i|>irit  If  frateTnit](::irhich  ani- 
mated them,  to  protect  religion,  peacoi  and  jnstiosi.  He'  JSbld  mt 
think  that  the  treaty  referred  to  objefin  merely  spiritual*  Ot  a  fbmiAr 
occasion,  these  ver^  ^p^ers,  after  professing  great  regard «for  truth, 
religion,  and  justice,  had  Inad^  war  agfiinst  an  tt^oflfendmg  country; 
the  partition  of  Poland  had'  been  prtfacdfl  by  ^guag^  r^y  similar  to 
that  now  used^  and  the  proclamation  of  Iho^nipress  Catharike^  whicii 
wound  up  that  fatia  tlmgedf^  yms  couched  in  almost 'tk#  same  words. 
The  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  tfese  great  militaryr  sovereigns 
without  our  partidpation,  and  it  bot^  thsir  own  ai^aturei^  aqpl  not 
those  of  their  ministers,  according  to  the^stablisljbd  rules  of  dipio* 
macy.  A  jsuspicion*  migjht  be^i&ntertained  tlat  the^whok  l^a&4&eant 
as  a  prelud'd'  to  some;  "crusade  against  tbe  Ottoman  Porte.  •-  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  vindicated  the  motives  di  Aie^emperor  of  Russia,  in  seeking 
the  only  glory  now  lefthiiti  to  acquire^  Ijy  tb^  estaUishmeiipuof  a  bene- 
ficial and  lasting  peace«  He  ^tatadlhat  the  prince  regent,  wftose 
accession  to  this  alliance  had  been  solicited,  had  expreste(fhis  satis- 
faction in  its  tendency,  with  aA  assurance  t^at  the  Brinish  government 
would  not  be  one  of  the  least  dispo^  to  act  up  to  Its  ^ihclple^  He 
opposed  the  production  of  the  document  itself,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  paHiami^t  to  ffah  for  copies  ^f  treaties 
to  which  this  country  was.no  party. 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  1 3th,  the  chan^llor  of  the  exche- 
quer  commenced  his  financial  exposition  by  announcing  that  ptt>vision 
was  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  excnequer  bills,  for 
the  years  1814  and  1815,  which  he  estin^ted  at  35,600,OOoL  The 
different  branches  ^f  tke  revenue  for  1815  yielded, iin  jaitiount  of 
66,443,802/*  exceeding  by  more  than  a  million  that  of  1814.  In  the 
application  of  this  ^um,  21  millions  had  been  employed  in  the  payment 
of  arrears,  by  which  the  'whole  unfunded  debt  had  been  brought  down 
from  64i  millions  to  47,700,000/.  In  i'eference  to  the  commerce,  of 
the  country,  he  stated,  that  in  the  three  quarters  ending  on  tiie  loth 
of  October,  1814,  the  value  of  exports  had  been  37,167,294/.;  in  the 
parallel  period  for  1815,  they  had  been  42,43«,357/.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  favourable  appearances,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
community  were  labouring  under  many  embarrassments,  arising^ 
chiefiy  from  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce.     The  remedies 
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which  he  propo^ediwete^  fiii^t,  a  diminution  In  taxation,  by  reducing 
the  property-tax  from^ten  to  five  per  c^nt.,  said  by  remitting^  some 
minor  tgi^es^hich  partifeij^ly  affected  the  agricultural  interes-tf  and, 
secondly^  a  system  of  measures  for  the  «uppoi^  of  public  credit,  to 
consist  chiefiy  in  'avoiding  a  loan,  llnd  in  throwing  into  the  money- 
market  a  capitiLl  of  fourteen hniliions  for  the 'sinking^  fund.  Oftfie' 
public  expenditufni-the  principal  headS  were  the  army  and  nayy.  The 
number  of  J^eamen  to  b»Toted  wa^  3:]|000,  ot  whoni  10,000  might  be* 
aet  down  to  the  accdiint  of  si^dadrons  on  foreign  stations,  which  it 
had  not  yet  been  im  the  power  of  gor^nment  to  recall.  The  whole 
expense  of  .this  department  was  estimate  at  seven  millions.  The 
Strmy  estimates  w0u|d  likewise  be  gr«a|^r  for  this  than  for  subsequent 
ye^s.'^  Twettty-five  thousanfl  men  would  J>e  requisite  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, And  mi  equal  number  for  Ireland;  which  force,  added  to  the 
quota  ivScessary  for  ccftni^s  axiff  gavrisons,  wotrtd  form  an  agg^regate 
of  90,000.  Tl^e  30,000  r^Spiisite  foCfX^(Ila>would  fte  paid  by  the  In- 
di^  company;  and  30,Q|0,  forvdng  pan  of  the  allied  force  in  France, 
.woul(fbe  supDoi||(ed  at  the  expense  of  t^il^  coulftry.  The  charges  for 
tMs  brandU  of  expenditurp,  and  for  thaf^  tJtie  navy,  were  necessarily 
higii  at  theSoonclusion  of^o  long  a  T^srr.  Of  the  ^viays  and  means,  the 
first ttirticle  was  a  surplus  of  thre^rtnilliofis  qf  the  Mlapplied grants  of 
the  'preceding  yeal!|i$  and-tl^e  nexijferas  that  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
estiidated  at  two  millions  and  a  hs&L  *The*  ordinary  annual  taxes  were 
itakei^at  three  millions;  the  5  per  cent,  property-^a^^t  six  millions; 
and  the  laBt  item  was  an  adv^ance  fpStn  tq^  hdtx^  of  six  'millions  at  4 
ptr  cent  The  resolutions  founded  on  thei^  statena^^s  were  agreed 
to  without  a  division*.      r-  ^  ^  ^ 

In  consequence  of  numerous  petif  ionsSpresetted  gainst  a  renewal 
qf  Ibe  property-tas,  t^  chancellor  of  Uie  exfjiffqu^  il^s'  obliged  to 
abandon  th^mfasure;  a;id,a8lthis  change  in  his  ari^^ti^iients  sequired 
him  i^  have  recourse  io  loans,  he  also  gave  Up  tl]^  war  ^alt^duties. 
On  ihQ  27th  of  May,  wiifln  1^  butget  was^producedi  the  supplies  for 
the -year,  after  deducting  tb*  ffish  proportion, •  Vere  'Stated  at 
27,379,395iL  The  additionarwa'ys*an<$m6in»-w«re,*ArM  an  advance 
from  the  bank  of  threecmillicms  at  three  per  cettt.  interest,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  perti6tted  to  bcrease  their  capit&l  by  one  fburth;  and, 
secondly,  ^  issue  of  exchequer  blUs  to  the  aihount  of  tWD  miliiona 
and  a  half.  Th^  surplus  gr|n{^,Svhich  h^d  been  calculated  at  three 
millions,  weH  found,  on  accurate  enquiry,1to  amount  |b  5,663,755/. 

■Several  interesting  debates  oc^V^d  during  the  session,  respecting 
the  public  transactions^vith  thejbipk*  On  the  14th  of  March,  .Mr* 
Grenfell  entered  into  an  exaisinatfon  of  the  advantages  gained  by  that 
corporation,  and  of  the  qi^rrespondiivg^loss^  sustained  by  the  public,: 
from  the  balances  possessed  by  J:he  ba&k^^ince  1806,  assuming  their 
aggrigate  amount,  durii^the  subsequent  period,  to  have  been  abou^. 
eleven. millions  and  a  half.  In  concluding  this  examinMion  he  ob-  **' 
served,  tjjiat  instead  of  borrowing  six  millions  from  the  bank,  at  four 
per  centr,  we.t)Ught,  in  considei^tion  of  the  extravagant  profits  lately 
made  by  that  convpany,  to  borrow  the  sunv  without  interest  at  all. 
The  motion  which  he  made  for  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  this 
subject  was  lost. 

Of  the  subsequent  measures  i*elative  lo.&ance,  the  most  important 
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were,  the  extension  of  the  restriction  act  ^r^n  cacAi  payments  untiiJuly, 
1818|  the  consolidation  of  tt!k  English  and  Irlah  exchequers;  and  an 
act  for  a  new  silver  coinage. '  ^     * 

On  the  1 4th  of  March,  a  messtge  was  s^nt  from  the  prince  regent 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  anYiouncing  the  maft*mp^  eontract  of 
his  daughter  the  princess  Charlotte  At%usta,  with  ms  serene  high- 
ness the  prince  Leopold  of  Saifie-Cobourg,  and  expressing  his  per- 
suasion of  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  in-^eirabling  hvfi  to  make 
such  provision  in  regard  to  that,  marriage,  as  nftght  be  suitable  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  country:  On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  an  annualbsum  of  60,0001  was  voted  to  the  itlustrious 
pair,  of  which  10,000i.  was  to  jbmi  a  sdH;  of  privy-^rse  tSr  her  royal 
highness,  and  the  remaindi^r  to  defray  tie  domestic  expenses  of  the 
pnnce  of  Cobourg;  this  sum  to  be  granted  to  them  during  their  joint 
aves.  If  the  prince  should  die  firaV  the  whole  SUm  was  \o  be  continued 
to  her  royal  highness^  if  he  Aiosld  be  'the  siLrviver^the  sum  of  SOfiOoL 
was  to  be  continued  to  him.  "T)n  a  subsequdit  motion,'  the  sum  of 
60,000L  was  granted  by  wi^  of  outfit,  and  a  ^ill  was  passed  Ar  the 
naturalization  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  on  the  2d  of  May,  .^t  tht  Qtteen's  palace^*^  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince  regent,  th|p  qveen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family; 
and  the  event  called  forth  tibe^^Mneecp  congratulatlbns  of  the  nation. 
In  July,  another  royal  xftarria^e  ntook  place,  between  the  princess 
Mary,  fourth  daughter  bf  his  majesty,  and  her  cousin  the  dulc  of 
Gloucester.  •  They  frj^od  ^eir'^stablishment  upon  such  a  scale,  as 
to  render  untfecessary  any^  application  to  die  public  pursed 

Among  the  attempts  made  for.  the  rediaction  of  pubtic  expenses, 
was  a  motion  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  for  abolilhing  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  d^artmeut  of  war  and  colonies,  #^ich  was  lost  by  a  var 
jority  of  82.  On  jMbue  bill  for  regulating  the  civil  list,^e  same  gen- 
tleman movdd  an  ainendment  that  t^e  expenditure  should  not  csbceed 
the  revenues,  and  that  th^  ^veral  retnaioQig^harges  heretofore  borne 
upon  the  civil  list  expenditure,  or%nad^  good  by  applications  of  the 
droits  of  the  crowft,  i^ouid  in  future  be  made  a  charge  Upon  the  con- 
solidated fund;  or,  that  the  amount  of  such  entoditure,  not  provided 
for  by  parliament,  if  exceeding  the  revcufUe  arising  from  the  droits  of 
the  crown  br  other  resources,  ^hquld  evei^  year  be  siibmilfed  to  par^ 
Hament.     This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  1 14«* 

The  state  of  Ii^land  was  brought  before  the  consldertitlon  of  par- 
liament, on  the  ^3d  of  April,  by  sii;'lohn  Newport,  who,  after  an  hi^ 
torical  view  of  the  mode  in  which  Ihat  counlry  had  been  governed, 
moved  for  an  address  ttf  the  prince  ^egeiit,  praying  for  documenis  to 
explain  the  extent  and  i^iture  df  .those  evils  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  there  an  army  of  25,0^0  men,  in  a  peridd  of  profound 
peace.  This  motion  was  superseded  by  an  Amendment,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Peel,  who,  in  defending  the  measures  pursued  by  govermnent, 
entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland.  The 
north,  the  extreme  west,  the  south,  and  the  t^ast  of  that  kingdom,  weit* 
comparatively  tranquil; the  disiui*bed  districts  were, Tipperary, KingV 
county,  Westroeath,  and  Limerick.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  than 
to  characterize  the  precise  nature  of  the  distui4>ance5;  they  seemed  to 
He  the  cfiect  of  a  general  confederacy  in  crime,  a  systematic  opposl- 
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tion  to  all  laws  supd  aiut^cipal  institutions.  An  anin 
which 'teminated' by  a  division  in  favouj*  of  the 
discussio^  on  the  catholic  question  were'attende 
suit  ad  oiuformer  occasions;  but  a^  expe<j/Lation  ^ 
they  would  be  renewed  in  the  ensuing  sessMi  wii 
A  strong  impression  was  produced  by  ai^^opinic 
of  Norwich  expressed,  respecting  the  objectioi 
emancipatioik  cm  the  catholics,  on  the  score  of  danj 
England.  4  The  only  way,  he  observed,,  to  secure 
istencc  oQiny.establishment,  civil  or  ecclesiastioal 
ral  and  conciliatory  conduct  to  those  who  differed 
its  foundation  in  the  love,  affection,  and  esteem  oi 
ence«  ■  Xhis  was  the  true  foundation  of  our  churc 
secuffe  from  «all  danger;  ivithout  this{  every  «thei 
and  fallacious  ki    . 

A  bill,  relative  to  the  registry  and  regulatian  oi 
been  Jjntroduccd  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  toward  thee 
sion,  was  aj;ain  diacu^d,  mid  bac^pne  the  subject 
consequence  of  a  calamitqpe  insurrection^  which 
Barbadoes.  A  petiliojri  against  the  propq^ed  inea 
on  jthe^22(i  of  May,^on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of 
cated  it^  disclosing  ^  Iptf'it  of  interference  with  1 
of  the  cfijonies.  On  the  suggekion  of  lord  Castle 
to  Lhc  i^cgotiationtf^pepding^iirith  certain  foreign  pc 

^^lave  trade,  Mr.  Wilberforge  postponed  his  intende 
mcaititiltie*  moved  fdt^  |^pers  on  t^e  subject.  Mr 
of  the  planters,^ en terca  into  aj<g^eral  explanation 

I  colonies,  folFowcddby^aA  account  of  the  insurrcctl 
duced  facts  to  pfove  that  it  arose  from  expectation 
of  entire  envg^ncipkition,  fostered  by  the  proposed 
moved^  an  amcndnkent  gn  the  address  proposed  b] 
praying  th*a^^e  prince  regent  would  order 'cffectus 
countenjjlicing  tj^^  unConndcd  ai^  dangerous  imp 
roeoi^jmeill  to  the  (^Iqnial  authorities  to  promote 
gious  improvemei^  as  wel^^  tlie|pQfmfort  and  h 
groes.  ,  llif  amendment  was  carried,  and  a  simiUu 
in  the  house  of  lords,  with  this  additional  clam 
neeessarv  ^rotisio^  against  ^ny  Violation  of  the  i 
the  facifttios  whi(>4  i^^^y  he  afforded  by  Che  rej 
Paoltament  was  prorpgpied  on  the  3d  of  July,  after 
by  th&^rince  regent,  in  which  he  testified  his  satfef 
and  friendl|r  dispositions  evinced  by  all  the  pow( 
late  war,  and  ex]|q^essed  hia^  deep  regret  at  the  dii»i 
many  classes  of  hia^ajesty's  aubjects,  which  he  he 
to  have  arisen  from  causes  t>f^  temporary,  nature*, 
A  naval  expedition  was  this  year  undertaken 
which  every  civilized  state  was  interwtcd.  Aftei 
the  general  peace  in  IS  14,  the  pirates  of  Tunis  a| 
themselves  of  the  favoura^e  change  in  regard  to  t 
tnerce,  had.  carried  their  depredation^  to  such  ani 
the  prompt  interference  oi  the  British  govema 
spring,  lord  Exmouth  was  sent  to  Algiers,  and  sii 
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his  majesty's  lord  high  commissioner  in  tfte.Iomai^  isl^  to  Tunis, 
with  a  view  to  procure  some^.^unicable  arrangem^t  wit§  ^  rctgpec- 
tive  governments  of  Jtjhose  states.  Theji  obtained,  without  difficulty, 
many  important  concessions;  a  greft  number  cf  captiyes  weie  instantly 
set  at  libertyi  and  thougl^the  (kmand  of.  abohshing  ChristiaH^^lavery 
was  not  immediately^  CDii4>Ued  with,  assurances  were^  ffiven  tknX  an 
immediate  c(Hnmunication  should  be  ma4e  on  that  subject  to  th«f  Ot- 
toman Porte,  and  that  if  the  grand  seignor  ez.ppressed  ji^  disappj^oba- 
tion,  the  practice  should  be  ^or  ever  discontinued.  On  l^e  fs^th  of 
these  promises  sir  iThomas  Maitland  returned  to  Malta,  aid.  lord  Elx- 
mouth  with  his  fleet  to  England.  After  their  departure,  the  Alge- 
rines  instantly  resumed  their  predatory  system,'  and  consummated 
their  treachery  on  the  3 1st  of  May  by  a  mos^  hpnible  mas3t&e  of 
Christians  engaged  in  1fti«  conA  fishery  at  Bons^.  Whtn  the  news  of 
this  outrage  reached  Etfglan^ft,  it  was  determined  thatjor^  Exmouth 
should  return  to- Algiers  w^h  a  formidable^  .armament  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  infraction  of  a  treaty,  so  recently  conCfluded.  He^aiied 
in  his  own  shipy  the  Queen  Charlotte,  1 VD  gny?  accoiqpsiiied  hy  the 
Impregnable,  98,  three  sihrenty-four8,fivelBigates,  and  se^eraMiiMJler 
armed  vessels^  and  aniAring  at  Gibraltar  earlf  in-Augfust,  was  there 
joined  by  a  Dutch  squ^^ron  under  the  com];Qaivi{^f  admiral /VUn^er 
Capdlen.  Before  proceeding  on  his  enteif^Mir,  ihe  Britisfa,«dBilral 
sent  the  Prometheus,  captain  Dashwo^od,  to  Algiers,  for  the  pufpose 
of  bringing  away  the  E^glisji  consul  9hM  hia^fal^ily.^  The  captain 
had  an  interview  with  the  ^ey,  who  i^oyned  him  that  he  was  .well 
aware  of  lord  Exmouth's  designs,  ,^d  was  p|ppared  ^resist  any  ar- 
mament which  might  be  brought  -afainst  ^him.  •  ||e  h|d  already 
placed  the  consul  in  confinement,  ami  positivij^  i^ject£»l  all  applica- 
tions for  his  reieaset  <.  Captain  D'ash'wt>od  su^ceedediin  bringing  away 
in  disguise  the  cansul'a  wife  and  daughtei^  his  infant  cbi^  was  to  fol- 
low in  a  basket;  but  it;vras  disco\;^red  by  itSfi^ries,  aQd,.caj;Tied  back 
to  the  city;  the  dey,  however,  had  th^  humanity  tq^send  it  tP  its  mo* 
ther  the  next  morntng.  On  tb^t^^tih  of  Augilfst  tfte  irhole  apmam^it 
came  in  sight  of  Algiers  and  lord  Exmouth  sfHC  a  flag  oflu^c^  with 
a  statement  o£  the  demands  whic%  Htc  wfp  instructed  to  make.  These 
were^  the  immediate  release  of  all  Christian  slaves,  wiiiiini't  ransom; 
the  restitution  of  all  money  whiCh  had  been  received  for  SaMxniairaad 
Neapolitan  captives  sii^e  the  boginniug'Qf  the^eaf ;  a  solenn  declara* 
tion  from  thedey,  that  h6  Tivould'i]^  tuture  r^spocA  tlMs  ligl^^f  hu- 
manity, and  treat  all  j>i[^&oners  takea  in  War  according  to^e  usage  of 
European  nations;  and  lastly,  peace  witl^the  kii|g  of  the  Netherlands  on 
the  same  terms  as  with  England;  N<f  answer  biding  retained  witliin 
the  time  stipulated,  orders^  were  issued  for  thefships  to  occupy 
the  stations  assigned  to  them.  2!%^  Hi^g.  comm^ced  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  wa»i:ontinued  without  intermission  until  past-nine.  It 
Was  answi^red  from  numerous  batteries  dn  the  mole,  and  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  city,  with  such  feffect  as  to  occasion  a  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants of  TOMe  than  800  men.  Next  morning  Che  scene  of  desolation 
exhibited  by  the  city  and  harbour  was  siioh*  as  must  have  consider- 
ably lowered  the  tone  of  the  dey  and  his  cdtmcil. .  They  h«d  to  grievr 
for  the  destruction  of  four  larger  frigates  of  44  guns;  five  corvettes, 
fVom  24  to  30  guns,  all  their  gun  and  mortar-bo<as,  except  seven,  a 
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great  number  of  small  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  the  magnifies,  a: 

'      nal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  marine  stores.    Lord  Exmouth  sei 

letter  to  the  dey,  in  which,  after  stating  that  this  chastisement  ^ 

inflicted  on  him  for  the  massacre  at  Bona,  and  for  the  contempt  *« 

which  the  messenger  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  treated,  he  offe 

him  the  same  terms  Vhich  on  this  last  occasion  had  •  been  so  ras 

rejected.     After  an  interval  of  three  hours,  a  signal  was  made  t 

the  terms  were  accepted  |  and  deputies  were  sent  on  board  the  Qut 

Charlotte  to  adjust  the  minor  parts  of  the  negotiation.     At  noon 

the  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers,  except  one,  whose  liberation  Ic 

£xniOQth  afterwards  extorted  under  a  threat  of  renewing  the  bo 

bardment,  were  marched  to  the  shore,  and  delivered  up  to  the  alii 

Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  paid  into  their  hands, 

the  amount  of  the  ransom  money  received  from  Naples  and  Sardii 

since  the  commencement  of  the  year.     Some  other  points  in  dispv 

being  adjusted,  and  the  dey  having  publicly  begged  pardon  of  t 

British  consul  in  terms  dictated  by  the  captain  of  the  Queen  Chf 

lotte,  lord  Exmouth  departed  on  the  3d  of  September  with  the  heal 

felt  satisfaction  of  not  having  left  a  single  Christian  captive  in  Algiei 

This  honourable  achievement  w^  applauded  throughout  Europe;  b 

it  was  still  doubted  whether  a  more  severe  visitation  might  not  1 

necessary  to  quell  those  tarbarians  who  had  been  so  long  permittc 

to  outrage  human  nature. 

In  Indiaf  hostilities  were  resumed  agaxnst  Nepaul,  in  consequenc 
of  the  refusal  of  the  rajah  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  signec 
Early  in  February  the  British  reduced  the  strong  aaid  important  foi 
tress  9i  Hurryhurpore,  and  on  the  27th  obtained  a  decisive  victor 
over  the  Ghoorkas,  which  enabled  them  to  advance  against  Mack 
wampore.     The  rajah,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  his  capital,  accedes 
to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  former  treaty,  and  on  the  4th  of  Marcl 
the  peace  was  ratified.    For  the  successes  obtained  against  this  formi 
dable  enemy  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  governor 
general,  and  the  generals,  officers,  and  troops  under  his  orders.    Lore 
Moira  was  rsused  to  the  dignity  of  a  marquis  of  the  united  kingdom, 
by  the  title  of  marquis  of  Hastings;  and  sir  David  Ochterlony,  wh« 
had  been  created  a  baronet,  now  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  ordei 
of  the  bath.  <^ 

On  the  side  of  Bombay,  a  force  under  colonel  East  was  employe^ 
in  reducing  some  refractory  Arab  troops  in  the  service  t)f  the  petty 
princes  of  Quzaret,  and  afterwards  in  bringing  the  state  of  Cutcl 
under  the  control  of  the  British  government.    In  April  there  werf 
some  disturbances  of  an  alarming  nature  at  Bareilly  in  Rohilcandj 
originating  in  a  small  assessment  imposed  on  the  inhabitant^     Rci 
course  was  had  to  a  military  force,  and  many  lives  «were  lost'^re  trail 
quillity  was  restored.    The  state  oP  the  provinces  possessed  by  thi 
native  powers  became  daily  more  deplorable,  and  many  of  the  m 
habitants,  no  longer  finding  any  security  for  propertf^  emigrated  ti 
the  ceiopany's  territories^  while  others,  who  had  befin  rtlined  by 
depfodatioQii  of  the  Pindarees,  had  no  resource  b«t  to  jcun  thei 
These  freebootelr^  had  beeh  enUhuvlly  increasing  in  force  Since  180| 
and  for  some  time  had  occasi6ned  serious  annoyance  to  the  Brltisl 
This  year  thay  made  an  inroad  into  Guntoer,  one  of  the  northern  cil 
Vol.  IH#*-2  O 
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carsy  ravaged  and  laid  waste  that  rich  district,  and  committed  acts  of 
the  most  unparalleled  barbarity  against  the  inhabitai^s*  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  n>vernraent  was  estimated  at  a  miUioa  rterling;  but 
the  movements  of  the  Pindarees  were  so  skilfully  conducted,  that  our 
troops  could  never  bring  them  to  action,  and  they  not  only  esGafied 
with  impunity,  but  carried  off  most  of  their  booty*  Another  preda- 
tory force,  under  the  rapacious  chieftain  Ameer  Khan,  invaded  the 
state  of  Jugpore,  and  levied  contributions  on  .the  rajah,  who  was  pre- 
vented  from  availing  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  British,  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  valuable  island  of  Java  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  Dutch.  In  the  treaty  of  cession^  the  interests  of  the 
native  princes  had  been  unfortimately  neglected;  and  it  was  in  vain 
tb:U  Mr.  Raffles,  the  lieutenant-governor,  attempted  to  obtain  from 
the  Dutch  authorities  some  stipulations  in  their  favour* 

In  Europe  the  restoration  of  peace  left  each  state  at  leisure  to  occupy 
itself  with  measures  of  domestic  policy.  France,  notwithstanding 
tl)e  restraint  imposed  by  a  powerful  army  on  the  frontier,  was  agitated 
by  intestine  discords,  which  induced  the  legislature  to  suspend  the 
law  for  securing  personal  liberty,  and  to  revive  for  a  time  the  juris- 
diction of  prevotal  courts  for  the  sake  of  summary  procedure  against 
persons  guilty  of  seditious  practices.  One  of  the  most  ren^arkable 
events  was  the  trial  of  count  Lavalette,  who  was  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son in  facilitating  the  usurpation  of  Bons^rte.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  day  appointed  fop  his  execution,  he  fled  from  prison, 
disguised  in  the.  dress  of  his  wife;  and  through  the  aid  of  three 
English  gentlemen,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  captain  Hutchinson,  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  escaped  into  the  Netherlands.  For  that  offence  they  were 
condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months  in  Paris.  A  law  of 
amnesty  was  .enacted  in  favour  of  persons  who  had  participated  in  the 
late  rebellion,  with  certain  reservations  and  exceptions.  In  September 
the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  elections  which 
ensued,  tlie  influence  of  thp  ministry  was  exercised  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  qadl  forth  the  severest  strictures  from  their  opponents.  The 
session  of  the  new  chamber  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  November  by 
a  speech  from  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  hope  of  a 
succession  in  the  royal  line  of  Bourbon  was  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  Berri  with  Maria  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Naples. 

In  th^  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  government  was  occu- 
pied in  various..flnancial  reforms,  and  in  certain  commercial  regula- 
tionS|«ren4ercd  necessary  by  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
provinces.  A  law  was  passed  for  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press 
19  resp^Qt  to  foveijpi  powers.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  king  announced 
t^  the  slates -general,  that,  in  copipliance  with  the  Invitation  of  his 
powerful  ally,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  had  acceded  to  the  holy  al- 
liance'. ,,  He  afterwards  laid  before  them  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
prince  regent  ot  Great  Britl^n  and  Hanover,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Updpo&ts  nxactcd^when  99^  inheritance  passed  from  the  dominions  of 
one  party  to 'those  of  the  other.  This.arrangement  sras  extended  not 
only  to  duties  payable  into  the  public  Ir^isury,  but  to  those  levied  on 
account  of  provinces,  towns,  corporations,  and  other  public  bodies. 
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In  Sj&ain,  the  distressed  state  of  the  finances 
Tariotts  expedients  adopted  to  replenish  the  trt 
was,  that  it  should  be  open  for  receipt,  but  sh 
royal  edict  was  issued  for  restoring  to  the  Jesx 
colleges,  funds,  and  revenues.  In  September,  Per 
his  niece  Isabel,  a  princess  of  Brazil^  and  his  1 
married  her  sister,  Maria  Francisca.     To  comi 
tials,  a  general  pardon  was  issued  for  all  delinq 
ceiving  it;  but  a  great  latitude  of  exception  was  ti 
those  persons  who,  by  their  zeal  for  liberty,  had  ; 
obnoxious  to  the  government.     The  war  in  the  c 
decided.    Murillo  had  taken  Carthagena,  and  hat 
gents  from  Santa  F^,  the  capital  of  New<Granad 
Bolivar,  was  collecting  a  force  at  the  island  of 
purpose  of  recovering  the  ground  which  he  had 
royal  troops  obtained  some  advantages  over  th 
Ayres;  and  the  interests  of  the  latter  state  were 
by  the  conduct  of  Artigas,  who  had  placed  his  tro 
of  the  Plate^  and  thus  afforded  to  the  government 
for  interfering  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  Spanish  colon! 
force  was  accordingly  sent  into'  the  territory  of  IVl 
In  Germany  little  progress  was  made  in  the  est 
free  institutions  which  the  people  had  been  led  to 
reward  of  their  exertions  against  the  tyranny  o: 
Prussian  cabinet,  while  engaged  in  framing  a  rep 
carried  its  hovtility  to  political  discussion  so  far, 
Rhenkih  Mercury,  a  journal  which  had  obtained  ex 
and  to  exercise  a  strict  censorship  over  all  public 
kind*     The  king  of  Wirtemberg  was  at  variance  ^ 
this  unhappy  disseation  terminated  only  in  his  deat 
on  the  SOth  of  October.     His  successor  evinced  a 
and  exnressed  his  conviction  that  the  happiness  oi 
himseli  could  only  be  obtuned  by  a  representative 
ed  to  their  various  relations.     Austria  was  involve 
barrassments,  which  were  but  inadequately  relieve 
ment  of  a  national  bank  for  regulating  the  papd 
principal  events  at  court  were,  the  death  of  the 
wife,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  a  princess 
opening  of  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  a  dfcclaration  w 
Irian  representative,  that  his  master  recognised 
presidency  no  real  political  privilege;  but  merely 
hanourable  distinction  of  being  a  conductor  of  its 
In  Russia,  one  of  the  most  important  measul 
government  was,  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  tl 
two  capitals.     So  far  from  manifesting  a  disposils 
military  force,  the  emperor  ordained,  that  all  his 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  without  distinc 
or  religion,  should  be  liable  to  serve  as  soldiers  utt 
law.     Two  corps  of  reserve  were  to  be  formed;  t( 
iirst  were  destined  to  complete  the  troops  of  the  I 
were  lo  be  filled  by  those  of  thc^^cvnd.    •  i 

The  United  States  of  America  wjrc  engaged 
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the  Spaoiah  government,  ooaceniiiig  a  portion  of  territory  in  Florida? 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  former  power  in  consequence  of  the 
Louisiana  treaty.  In  consequence  of  memorials  submitted  to  the 
house  of  repreaentative%  concerning  the  decline  of  American  mann- 
bctures  since  the  renewal  of  trade  with  Gaeat  Britain,  a  duty  was  im- 
poaed,  ad  valorem^  cm  cotton  goods  imported  from  any  foreign  country 
whatever.  In  the  president's  message  to  congreaa  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  complaint  was  made  of  the  operation  of  die  British  navigation 
laws.  The.  British  government  had  prohibited  a  trade  between  its 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels,  while  it  permit- 
ted a  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  British  vessels,  thus  favouring  its  own 
navigation  at  the  expense  of  the  American,  The  rule  of  reciprocity 
had  been  urged  upon  the  British  cabinet;  but  it  bad  declined  anj  ne- 
gotiation on  the  subject. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  involved  in  a  ccnnpli- 
cation  of  embarrassments.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  distress 
was  principally  confined  to  agricultural  labourers!  and  in  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  a  detestable  spirit 
of  conspiracy  waa  manifested  in  the  burning  o£  houses,  bams,  and 
rick-yards*  As  the  season  advanced,  an  unusual  inclemcncf  oC 
weather  threatened  a  general  failure  of  harvest  in  £ur«^;  and  a  con-> 
sequent  rise  in  the  com-market  occasioned  extensive  misery  amon^ 
the  manufacturing  poor,  who  began  to  complaui  that  th«r  reduced 
wages  would  no  longer  supply  them  with  bread.  The  sudden  fiuiure 
of  the  War-demand  for  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  for  which  the 
return  of  peace  had  hitherto  opened  no  market,  threw  thousands  of 
artisans  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  extreme 
penuryw  These  miseries  were  particularly  felt  by  the  colliers  of 
Staffordshire,  and  the  workmen  employed  in  the  inm  fouderies  of 
South  Wales;  but  they  pressed  with  more  orleas  severity  upon  all  the 
productive  classes  of  the  community.  Meetings  were  held  in  verions 
Sartsof  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  causes  and  reme-» 
dies  of  these  evils,  and  they  gave  rise  to  innumerable  pctttions  for 
relief  from  the  burthen  of  excessive  taxation,  and  foe  a  reform  in  par- 
liamentk  Two  assemblies  of  this  kind  took  place  near  the  metropolis, 
in  Spa-Fields,  the  last  of  which  ended  in  a  riot.  A  young  man,  namied 
Watson,  after  uttering  an  inflammatory  harangue,  seized  a  fag  from 
one  of  the  by-standers,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob^ 
led  them  into  the  city,  and  attempted  to  plunder  the  shop  of  a  gUK 
smith  on  Snow-hill.  He  fired  a  pistol  at  a  gentleman,  named  Pl&tt, 
who  was  remonstrating  with  him,  and  for  tUa  offence  he  was  appre- 
hended, but  he  escaped  in  the  confusion  that  ensued.  The  riot,  which 
might  have  produced  incalculable  mischief  was  checked  by  the  apirit- 
ed  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  was  entirely  quelled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  military  force. 
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Chariotte.  ^ 

Ths  dlBcofttented  spirit  preTaiiili^  among,  the  inferior  ranks 
people,  again  broke  forth  on  the  first  puHic '  occasion  on  which 
conld  be  manifested.     When  the  prince  regent  proceeded  to  oj^ 
parliament  on  the  38th  of  January,  his  passage  through  Westmins 
was  interrupted  by  a  riotous  muUitude;  and  in  retumUig,  fh^  glass 
his  carriage  Was  broken  by  a  stone,  or  other  missile,  whxchrappeai 
to  have  been  aimed  at  his  royal  person.     This  outrage  was  mention 
to  the  peers  by  lord  Sidmouth,  and  a  conference  was  held  with  t 
house  Of  commons,  at  which  an  address  was  agreed  upon^  to  congi 
tttiate  his  royal  highness  on  his  escape.     The  principid  topics  of  t 
opening  speech  were,  the  late  splendid  achievement  in  the  Meditcri 
■ean,  ^e  successful  issne  of  the  campaign  in  Indi^  and  the  distress 
widcb  were  fislt  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Baropc,  a 
which  kad  been  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  seaso 
His  royal  highness  adverted  to  the  attempts  made  lo  take  advanta, 
of  these  distresses  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  jgxcitine  a  spii 
of  ledition  and  violence;  esipress'ed  his  determination.lo  pmit  no  pi 
caution  for  preserving  the  public  peace;  and  teslttfefi'  his  reliance  i 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  partiament  in  upholding  a  system  of  Is 
nnd  ffovermnent  universally  acknowledged  to  bo  the  best  which  hi 
cyer  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses,  annou^ 
ing  that  orders  had  been  g^ven  for  the  communication  of  pape 
respecting  certain  practices,  meetings,  and  cotr^inations  in  the  i^ 
tropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evideiiUy  calcula^l 
to  endanger  ^e  public  tranquillity,  to  aKenate  the  affections  of  1| 
majesty's  subjects  from  his  person  and  govemtnent,  and  to  bring  iij 
hatred  and  contempt  the  whole  svstem  of  our  laws  and  constitutid 
The  papers  were  taken  into  consideration  on  the  following  day,  i^ 
•referred  by  each  house  to  a  secret  committee.  '  The  reports,  wh( 
were  presented  on  theisdi  and  l9tK,  stated  in  substance,  that  a  ti 
torous  conspiracy  appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  the  metropolis 
the  purpose  of  oiverthrowing,  by  means  of  a  general  insurrection, 
CBCablished  government^  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
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of  efbQtUig  a  general  plunder^nd  division  of  property.  Spa-Fields 
had  been  chosen  for  m  pilace  of  ^meeting,  as  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  for  attacking  thermost  impor^nt  points  in  the  city:  and  the 
3d  of  December  appeared  to  have  been  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  the  design.  Among  the  projects  entertained  by  the  conspirators, 
was  that  of  liberating  and. arming  the  prisoners  in  the  different  jails, 
who  were  to  display  the  tri-coloiped  cockade,  and  co-operate^  by  the 
most  violent  and  sanguinary  means,  to  ensure  success.  Attempts 
were  to  bemade  to  i^ednce  from  their  allegiance  the  soldiers  in  the 
different  barracks.  '  There  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  in* 
tended  rising^n  tho  2d  of  December  was  part  of  a  general  plan  of 
rebellion  and  reyohrtlan;  Of  the  persons  actually  assembled  on  that 
day, 'some  who  had  not  engaged  in  the  acts  of  plunder  and  insurrec- 
tion which  ensued,  had  adjourned  the  meeting  until  the  10th  of 
February;  and  it  appeared,  that,  according  to  a  plan  concerted  in 
London,  meetings  were  to  be^held  at  the  same  period  in  various  parts 
of  the  country*  ^After  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  disturbance  on 
the  2d  of  Decembej;,  the  leading  malcontents  agreed  that  it  would  be 
expedient  for  them  to  wait  until  the  whole  kingdom  should,  according^ 
to  their  expression,  be<ln«re  completely  organized.  From  the  papers 
before  the  committee,  it  appeared  that  the  object  contemplated  wa&i 
by  fl&eaHS  of  stafbieties  or  clubs,  established  in  ail  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, under  pretence  of  pAdPliftnentary  reform,  to  infect  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  a  spirit  of  discontent,  of  insubordination,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  all  law,  religion,  and  morality,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
plunder  and  division  ^  property^as  the  main  puipose  of  their  ^fi&>rts, 
and  tKe  restoration  «f  Uieir  natural  rights.  Among  these  societies 
was  noticed  that  of  the  London  Union,  to  which  various  branch  unions 
were  affiliated.  Another  society  was  that  of  the  Spencean  Philanthro- 
pists, whose  pressed  objects  and  tenets  were,  that  there  should  be  a 
parochial  partnership  in  land,  on  the  principle  that  the  land*hoiders 
are  not  proprietors  m  chief;  that  ^ey  are  but  the  stewards  of  the 
pubMci  that  the  land  is  the  people's  farm,  and  that  land  monopoly  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destructive  of  the  indepoid- 
ence  and  morality  of  mankind.  The  country  societies  were  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England* 
and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Various  arts  of  seduction  were  employed 
to  procure  converts,  smd  menaces  were  held  out  to  those  who  refused 
to  join.  In  many  instances  oaths  of  secrecy,  of  most  atrocious  and 
dreadful  import,  wjere  administered;  and  for  furUier  security  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ofuUy  communicated,  and  but  rarely  committed  to 
writing.  EVery  thjm^  of  ihiportance  was  transact^  by  managers, 
delegates;  and  missionaries.  Among  the  most  effectual  expediento  of 
this  dangerous  conspiracy  was  noticed  the  active  and  rapid  circulation 
of  seditious  and  infla^n^^tory  publications,  marked  with  a  peculiar 
character  of  irreligioh  iufid  blasphemy,  and  tending  to  uproot  those 
principles  upon  which  alone  any  govemipent  br  any  society  can  be 
supported.  in*A(some  of'  theia  tracts,  all  religion  as  well  as  loyalty, 
was  disavowed  by  an  assertion  in  answec  tit  tlie  question  ^^  would  you 
live  without  gods  or  kings,"— ♦'wij^ abjure  tyranny  of  every  kind-*' 
Another  expedientHvas  to  take  advantage  of  the  opplprtunity  afiR>rdcd 
by  public  meetings  to  address  the  muMtudein  terms  ofunpfccedaHed 
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license  and  violence,  amounting  income  instances  to  an  open  declara- 
tion, that  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  their  petitions,  the  sovereign 
would  have  forfeited  his  claims  to  their^ftllegiance.  The  frequency 
of  these  meetings  kept  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
in  a  state  of  continual  agitation  and  akrvn;  while  the  appointment  of 
them  in  various  places  at  the  same  time  trafi  calculated  ■  to*em5arraLSs 
and  impede  the  exertions  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  government.  The  reports  concluded' bv  r^^esenting  this  state 
of  things  as  replete  with  dangers,  which  the  existing  laws  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  prevent.  '•  *  •  -* 

The  measures  proposed  by  ministers  were,  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act|  the  extenakMi  of  afi  act,  passed  in  1795, 
for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  person,  to  tke  prineii^  regent,  as  the 
person  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty;  the  incd9p»ration  hito  one 
act,  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  ITW»  relative  to  tumultucms  meet- 
ings and  debatiag  societies;  and  of  the  provisions  dt  the'  act  of  the 
39th  of  the  king,  declaring  %the  illegality  ^f*alt  Societies  bdumd  by 
secret  oaths  or  extending  themselves  by  fraternized  braiiches  over  the 
kingdom;  and  an  act  for  punishing  with  the  utHA^st  vi^ur  any  attempt 
to  gi^n  over  soldiers  and  sailors  into  any  a^^ciatkm  or  set  of  men, 
and  withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance.  These  measures,  espedLally 
the  act  for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  afisemMl^s,  excited 
considerabj]^  discussion;  but  they  finally  recekred  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  parliament  wa^  called  upon  to 
deliberate  on  a  permanent  system  for  a  pe«ce  establishment.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  lord  Castlsrea^h,  after  a  general  statemenir  of  the 
various  sums  which  would  be  demanded  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  moved  for  the  appointment  nf  m  «elect  conmiiCCee  to  inquire  into 
and  estimate  the  income  and  expendfture  of*  the  united  kingdom, 
during  a  period  of  tliree  years,  endihg  q»  the  5th  •f  January,  1819; 
and  ^o  to  consider  what  further  measures  might  bo  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  country  from  any  part  o|  ttH^  expeliditure,  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  interest.  The  first  report  of  this  otmmittee, 
relating  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  was  made  on  the'  5  th  of-May^ 
when  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  stated,  that^in  recommending  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  o&ees,  it  waa  necessary  that  soone' other  mode  should 
be  pointed  out,  in  which  his  majesty-  ccittid  reward  meritarious  servi- 
ces; and  a  system  had  been  devised,  which,  under  ceAalu  restrictions, 
might  answer  every  purpose.  This  was,  Ihe  granting- of  pensions 
for  services  performed,  the  time  or  duration  of  service  behg  one  of 
the  criteria  by  which  the  crown  wts  to  be  guided  in  rewarding  the 
.  exertions  of  public  officers.  «A.  bill,  entitled  the  Civil  Services  Com- 
pensation Billy  was  a(xordingly  introduced,  together  with  another, 
for  abolishing  the  offices  of  wardens  and  justices^in  £yi^,  liorth  and 
south  of  Trent;  and  they  passed  through  both  hous^  with  little 
opposition.  ..    " 

To  relieve  the  temporary  distresses  of  the  country,  recourse  was 
had  to  a  measure  which  had  betn  repeatedly  Iried  in  cases  of  wnilar 
emefgency.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  a  committee  of  the  house,  moved  that  his  majesty  might  be  enabled 
to  direct  that  exchequer  bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  soofiool* 
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mig^  be  is&i<!d  to  coimnissidners,  to  be  by  them  Applied  to  the  com* 
plAion  of  pUUic  works  m  progress,  or  about  to  be  commenced;  to 
encoupiigfe  the  fisheries,  av  to  employ  the  poor  in  different  parishes 
of  Great  Britain,  on  due  security  being  given  for  the  repajrment  of 
the ''sums  s^^idrancedl  He  also  moved  that  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  mi^ght  be  elhpowered  to  advance  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  that  Jcingdom  a  sum  nbtjexceedhig  350,0OOiL  for  the  same  purposes, 
under  eonditioTr  of  repayfuei^  in  a  lime  to  be  limited.  The  commis- 
Bioners  entruited  v^iththe  money  urere  to  be  wholly  tmconnected  with 
government,  apd  in  Ujr^Asposal  of  it  they  were  especially  to  consider 
die  ittffuence  i^ieh  t^'e  prosecution  of  any  public  work  might  have 
on  the  ocfnpmou  o£  the  jiabmployed  population.  These  resohitions 
iftre  agr^^d'tOy'iind  a  HP  framed  m)on  mem  was  passed. 

Tiie ^ot{oni>ffMr.  Grattan  in  favdur  of  the  catholic  claims  was 
rejected  by  ^45  votes  against  ni}  and  that  of  lord  Dononghmore  on 
the  same  ^bje^  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  majority  of  53.  In  the 
debajfee^hlth  preteticS  iMs 'decision,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  con- 
sideiibg  thc.jvain  questioiy  irhether  the  catholics  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  ]f»rivSfeg(&g  'eff^dHa'thvse  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  es- 
tablished telig^djl^  ob^ved,  that,  in  point  of  abstract  prmciple,  no 
desc^ipticm^^  peteons  could  complain  of  unequal  privileges,  who 
voluntarily  f^htced  thent'selves  in  a  situation,  by  which  th^  forfeited 
their  riglit  to  equal  pmileges.  In  reference  not  only  to  the  catholics, 
but  to  other  dissenters,  he  a^ked,  whether  they,  on  requiring  equal 
privileges,  offei^d  eqptil  dbnditions;  and  if  they  did  not,  whether  it 
couldb^  conjasided  that^^re  Was  any  injustice  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween them.  He  had  always  colisidrred  that  the  civit  establishment 
was  ttecessarily  interwoven  with  t^af  of  the  church.  This  was  the 
leadhig  principle  at  the  periof^  of  the  revolution,  and  to  this  he  would 
adhere.  Whenever  pamam6nt' should  throw  open  the  door  to  equal 
and  general  concesjU^l^ -anti  say  ihat  the  otily  difference  between  the 
churches  of  thedissenterirand  that  of 'Cngland  was  our  ecclesllLstica] 
es^tabibhrneat,  they^woul^i^^  to  pbssess  the  means  of  maintaining 
whas^  wajfl^essential  to  Aie  security  oftheir  establishment  P&Hiament 
would  cease 'to  be -a'.protestant  parliament  Lord  Grey  considered 
the  dangef  apprehende4^fjtoml3te  admission  of  two  or  diree  catholic 
representfi^ves  into  tie  q^mmons,  and  of  as  many  cUtholic  peers  Into 
thei^  hereditary  9eats  hi  Ae  vrppev  house,  to  bt  merely  fbtife  atid 
imaginary,  and  declared  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the 
name  of  a  thing  prised  beyond  the  substance. 

On  Hie  t^oth  of  May,  Mr.  Abbott,  who  had  held  the  high  ofRce  of 
speaker  of  ^  house  of  commotis'for  five  successive  pariiaments,  ten> 
dered  hts  resignation,  on  the  gromnd  af  continued  "ulnesa.  He  was 
^led  to  the  hoiase  of  peers  by  the  title  of  lord  Colchester,  and  an 
allowance  of  4d'00iL-.a  year  was  vot^d  td-him,  as  a  proof  of  gratitude 
for  tha^bility,  integrity,  and  unremitting  attention  to  buslhess,  which 
had  marked  the  whole  of*  hw  conduf^  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Manners  Sntton.  • 

A.dlfcatc  toc^  place 4n  th<?  housc*#r  peers  onrthe  12th  of  Mav,  re- 
specting a  circular  letter,  written  some  weeks  before,  by  lord  Sidiibuth 
to  the  lieutenants  of  counties  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  which 
he  communicated  to  them  the  opinion  of  theiaw  officers  of  the  crown. 
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that  a  justice  of  peace  might  Issue  a  warrsoit  for  a 
chargeid  on  oath  with  the  circulation  of  seditious 
tings,  and  might  hold  such  persons  to  bail.     Lor 
character  of  this  proceeding  unconstitutional,  r 
submitted  to  the  crown  lawyers  should  be  lai< 
Various  authorities  were  cited  by  lord  Ellenboroi 
power  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  was  sanctione 
division,  the  motion  was  negatived.    At  a  later  i 
I     this  question  was  agitated  in  the  house  of  commo 
!      in  a  similar  manner,  as  were  also  two  resolutions  n 
[      Romilly,  declaring  it  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
f     tion  of  justice  for  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  interi 
^     trates,  in  cases^where  a  discretion  was  supposed  tc 
by  suggesting  how  that  discretion  was  to  be  exe 
was  a  dangerous  extension  of  the  prerogative  for 
dare  ia  his  official  character  to  the  magistracy,  w 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  especially  where  the  securit; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  were  deeply  alTected. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  another  message  from  the 
communicated  to  both  houses,  followed  by  papers  c 
tion  respecting  the  continuance  of  those  combinatioi 
of  the  kmgdom,  which  had  already  engaged  the  attei 
and  were  now  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
tranquillity.     Committees  of  secrecy  were  again 
the  12th,  their  reports  were  presented;  from  whici 
the  more  recent  projects  of  insurrection  were  confin 
manufacturing  districts,  in  some  of  the  midland  and 
of  England,  and  thiit  Manchester  and  its  ncighbc 
considered  the  focus  of  insurrection.     At  a  numer 
there  on  the  3d  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  pctiti 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  an  adjournmer 
the  10th,  with  the  professed  intention,  that  ten  ou 
persons  attending  it,  should  proceed  to  London  will 
prince  reg^ent.    In  the  interval,  various  consultation 
the  people  were  told,  that  if  their  petition  was  re 
force  it;  that  the  large  towns  in  Yorkshire  were  fc^ 
plan,  and  that  their  deputations  would  march  at  th^ 
there  was  reason  to  believe  the  Scotch  were  then  oiij 
that  when  joined  by  the  people  of  other  manufacti 
the   road,  the  concourse  would  be  one  hundred  ; 
Those  intending  to  march  were  exhorted  to  provide 
blankets,  shoes,  and  knapsacks;  every  ten  men  were 
er,  and  one  was  to  be  set  over  every  hundred.     At  th 
about  12^00  persons  assembled,  and  though  some  o 
of  the  plot  were  arrested,  large  numbers  marched  off 
and  one  party  proceedeH  as  far  as  Ashbourn.     T| 
prevented  by  the  active  interference  of  the  magisd 
failure,  thei*e  were  various  meetings  of  delegates  fn] 
hood  of  Manchester,  from  the  borders  of  Derbys|| 
manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.     On  the  ni| 
March,  it  was  intended  that  a  general  insurrection, 
at  Manchester;  the  magistrates  to  be  seized;  the  pi 
Vol.  Ill 2P 
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rated,  and  a.  number  of  cotton  mlUs  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  parpose 
of  drawing  the  soldiers  from  the  barracks,  of  which,  a  party  stationed 
near  them,  was  to  take  possession.  Proclamations  were  to  be  issued, 
declaring  the  king's  subjects  absolved  from  their  sdlegiance,  and  de* 
Bouncing  death  against  all  opposers.  These  atrocious  designs  were 
defeated  by  the  apprehension  and  confinement  of  some  of  the  ring-- 
leaders,  a  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  carrying  thezn  into 
execution.  In  the  month  of  May,  another  general  rising  was  to  have 
taken  place,  and  Nottingham  was  fixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  insurgents;  but  the  plan  was  again  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  ready  assistance  afforded,  under  their  orders,  by 
the  regular  troops  and  yeomanry.  The  intelligence  procured  respect- 
ing the  plans  of  the  agitators,  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  at  the  precise  periods  stated  to  have  been 
appointed  for  the  insurrection.  The  reports  concluded  by  ascribing 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  parliament  had  entrusted  to  the  executive  government;  and  by 
stating  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  protectton  of  the 
live§  and  properties  of  his  majesty's  subjects  could  be  allowed  to  rest 
upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law.  An  act  was  passed  for  con- 
tinuing, until  the  1  st  of  March,  1818,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act4  • 

The  supplies  for  the  year  were  stated  at  23,137,808^;  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  exchequer  amounted  to  nine  millions  and  a  half»  and 
the  other  ways  and  means  were  a  sum  of  3,600,0O0i.  to  be  raised  by 
Irish  treasury  bills,  and  a  new  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  miUipns. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Mr.  Wilberforce  called  thct attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  slave  trade,  which,  he  lamented  to  say,  was  stiU  carried 
on  by  the  subjecits  of  those  powers  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
co-operate  ill  its  abolition.  America  and  Holland  were  not  wholly 
free  from  this  imputation,  but  the  heaviest  charge  lay  against  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  whose  flags  formed  a  cover  for  the  illicit  traffic  of 
other  nations.  After  expatiating  on  the  evil  consequences  of  thrsr 
abuses,  he  moved  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  pursue,  with  unremitted  activity,  the  negotiations 
'into  which  he  had  already  entered  on  this  important  subject;  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  if  all  his  amicable  endeavours  should  prove 
unavailing,  the  congress  of  Vienna  would  deem  it  their  duty  to  adopt 
such  a  course  of  commercial  policy  as  would  tend  to  annihilate  th:it 
inhuman  traffic.  Lord  CasUereagh  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  coTnine: 
to  an  understanding  with  two  reluctant  powers,  without  a  danger  of 
injuring  pending  negotiations;  but  he  would  not  oppose  an  address 
which  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  govemnkent^  and 
after  some  farther  discussion,  it  was  voted  without  a  divisioiL.  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  on  the  13th  by  a.speech  from  the  prince  re- 
gent, in  which  he.  expressed  his  determination  to  make  a  temperate^ 
but  effectual  use  of  Uie  extraordinsiry  powers  vested  in  his  hands  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

In  India,  several  divisions  of  the  Madras  army  were  occupied  in 
hostilities  against  the  Pindarees,  of  whom  a  considerable  force  was 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Cowah,  by  major  Luahington,  at  the  head 
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of  the  4th  regiment  of  light  cavalry.  Captain  Caulfield  attacked 
another  body  of  these  freebooters,  and  drove  them  with  great  loss 
beyond  the  Nerbudda.  Some  discussions  which  had  arisen  with  the 
government  of  Poonah,  terminated  in  a  new  treaty  between  the  Cola- 
pany  and  the  Peishwa,  explaining  and  amending  the  articles  of  the 
ti'eaty  of  Bassein,  and  containing  provision^  calculated  to  improve 
the  alliance,  and  render  permanent  the  harmony  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. * 

France  was  this  year  relieved  from  a  part  of  her  bMrthens,  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  army  of  occupation,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  from 
each  corps,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  being  30,000  men.  In 
January,  the  king  issued  an  ordinance,  declaring  that  ev«ry  vessel, 
whether  French  or  foreign,  which  should  attempt  to  introduce  pur- 
chased negroes  into  the  colonies,  should  be  confiscated,,  and  the  c^;^ 
tain,  if  a  Frenchman,  be  deemed  incapable  of  holding  a  command. 
In  November,  a  law  was  framed  for  preventing  abuses  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  another  for  abolishing,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
conconiat  of  1801.  Seven  new  archbishoprics,  and  twenty-five  new 
bishoprics,  were  erected,  the  endowments  to  be  taken  from  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Bulls  and  other  acts  emanating 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  indulgences  from  the 
penitentiary  court,  were  not  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  the 
royal  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  some  disturbances 
took  place  in  the  provinces,  which  were  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  high 
price  of  provisions^  and  a  political  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Lyons. 
Spain  remained  in  a  state  of  reluctant  submission  to  the  odious 
yoke  imposed  upon  her.  In  January,  the  city  of  Valencia  was  agi- 
tated by  a  tumult,  which  threatened  to  spread  through  the  whole 
province;  the  people  raised  the  cry  of  the  constitution,  8Ad  were  with 
difficulty  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  rigorous  measures  of  general 
£lio.  A  more  fonnidable  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  April,  at 
Barcelona,  in  which  generals  Lacy  and  Milans  were  implicated.  The 
former  was  transported  to  Majorca,  and  was  killed  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.  Ferdinand  sig- 
nalized his  most  catholic  zeal  by  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  books  which 
impugned  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  holy  tribunal 
of  tl^e  inquisition,  or  which  contained  principles  subversive  of  monar- 
chical government  The  principal  measure  of  his  foreign  policy  was, 
an  application  to  the  congress  in  favour  of  his  sister  the  queen  of 
Etruria,  and  of  her  son,  the  infant  don  Carlos  Louis,  for  whom  he 
procured  the  reversion  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gu- 
astalla.  In  December,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  to  commence  north  of  the  line  immediately,  and  south  of 
the  line  on  the  30th  of  May,  1820. 

•  The  government  of  Brazil,  now  identified  w^ith  that  of  Portugal, 
continued  to  m^ntain  a  military  force  in  Montevideo,  notwithstand- 
ing a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  who 
regarded  this  aggression  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  Spain.  In  the 
spring,  considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  an  insurrection  in  Per- 
nambuco;  which,  however,  was  very  soon  suppressed  by  the  royal 
forces.  A  conspiracy  was  afterwards  discovered  in  Portugal,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  an  independent  government  in  tl\^t 
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cooatrf.  Its  principal  promoters  were,  general  Gomez  Freirc  dc 
Andrada  and  baron  Eben,  who,  with  several  ci^  their  adherents,  were 
iU*rested  on  the  iflght  of  the  75th  of  May,  and  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  seduce  the  troops,  and  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
their  dlegiance.  The  continued  absence  of  the  court  had  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  disseminating  n  report,  that  Uie  sovereign  Intend- 
ed to  absoidon  Portugal,  and  degrade  it  into  the  raik  of  a  tribatary 
state* 

No  material  change  took  place  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  occupied  in  strengthening 
his  immense  empif^e^  and  in  ordaining  regulations  for  reducing  the 
public  deUt  of  the  state,  for  extending  the  facilities  of  mercantile 
men,  by  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  bank,  and  Ibr  encouraging 
fWreign  colonists  to  settle  in  the  country,  (n  Sweden,  great  sensation 
wns  produced  by  the  disclosure  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
crpwn  prince*  who  received  on  this  occasion  the  warmest  assurances 
of  attachment  from  the  representatives  of  the  nation,*  and  from  the 
citizens  of  Stockholm.  His  son  Oscar  was  admitted  into  the  council 
of  state  by  tfrder  of  the  king,  who,  in  a  sblemn  admonitory  speech^ 
exhorted  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  two  free  nations  whom  he 
wbttld  one  day  be  called  to  govern.  In  Germany,  the  prbgress  of 
political  improvement  was  slow  and  uncertain.  The  king  of  Wlrtetn- 
berg  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  assemblv  of  his  states,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusal  to  confirm  a  constitution  which  he  proposed 
to  them;  and  lie  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administration  of  the 
iinances,  for  this^  and  the  ensuing  year*  The  dutchy  of  Saxe  Wiemor 
adopted  a  free  constitution;  a  proposal  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  that  this  constitution  should  be  placed  under  the  gna- 
rantee  of  the  German  confederation,  was  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  Aus- 
tria, in  whiclrthe  other  powers  concurred.  In  the  Netherlands,  the 
government  adopted  the  very  popular  measure  of  abolishing  the  ex- 
clusive commercial  company  which  had  been  esttUvti^hed  in  the  nortli- 
em  provinces,  and  of  throwing  open  the  trade  to  China. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
president  by  Mr.  James  Monroe.  A  cheering  picture  of  national 
prosperity  was  exhibited  in  the  message  to  cong^ss,  on  the  9d  of 
December,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  revenue  arising^  from 
imports  and  tonnage,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  pubKc  lands^  would 
be  fiilly  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  civil  gdvemmettt,  as  well  as  of 
the  existing-  military  and  naval  establishments;  and  not  only  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  pnblio'  debt,  but  to  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  itself,  at  the  times  authorized,  with6ut  the  aid  of  internal 
taxes;  fo^  which  reasoA,  the  president  considered  it  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  congress  the  repeal  of  those  taxes.  'This  speedy  relief  from 
the  burthens  which  war  had  occasioned,  was  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  of  the  economy  with  which  they  were 
administered. 

Few  important  or  interesting  events  characterized  the  protracted 
war  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Eariy  in  the  year,  an  adventurer,  namctJ 
Oregor  Macgregor,  entitling  himself  general  of  brigade  of  the  armies 
of  Venezttelaf  and  gcncral-in-chief  of  the  armies  destinbd  against  the 
Floridas,  took  possession  of  Amelia  island  with  a  force  composed  of 
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natives  of  difFerent  counlries;  but  being  disappointed:  of  supplies,  he 
quitted  it  in  September.  A  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mina  was  cap- 
tured in  Mexico,  at  th&liead  of  a  small  body  of  men,  whom  he  had 
collected  to  support  the  cause  of  independence.  The  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  the  command  of  general  San  Martin,  obtained  a  victory 
at  Chacabuco,  on  the  12th  of  February,  after  which  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organized  by  the  patriots  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili. 

In  England  the  pressure  of  distress  was  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest,  but  the  people  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  continued  to  suffer  from  the  depreciation  of  wages^  conse- 
quent on  an  almost  total  stagnation  of  commerce*  The  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies^  the  renewed  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  exgited  strong  animadversions,  and 
many  persons  began  to  quesUon  the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  ministexs  had  armed  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  the  county*  In  the  last  reports  of 
the  secret  committees,  it  had  been  stated,  that  some  of  the  intelligence 
before  them  rested  on  the  depositions  and  communications  of  persons 
who  were  either  implicated  m  the  criminal  transactions  which  they 
disclosed,  or,  who  had .  apparently  ^gaged  in  them  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  information,  and  imparting  it  to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  That  jealousy  with  which  Englishmen  resent  any 
encroachment  on  their  liberties^  was  fully  awakened  when  it  was 
known  that  spies  had  been  employed  in  the  disturbed  districts;  and  a 
natural  suspicion  was  excited,  that  these  secret  agents  would  be  inte- 
rested in  fomenting  the  plots  which  they  undertook  to  reveaL  The 
discredit  thrown  on  the  tefitipaony  of  a  witness  of  this  stamp,  named 
Castles,  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  acquittal  of  four  factious  in- 
dividuals, Watson,  Preston,  Thistlewood,  and  Hooper,  who  were  tried 
for  high  treason,  at  Westminster,*  in  the  month  of  June.  To  the  ma- 
chinations of  another  spy,  nt^n^d  Oliver,  many  misguided  men  in  the 
midland  and  northern  disuicts,  ascribed  the  criminal  acts  in  which 
they  had  been  unwarily  tempted  to  participate.  In  October,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  tried  fdr  high  treason,  at  Derby,  by  a  special 
commission*  Three  of  them,  Brandeth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  whose 
offence  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation,  were 
found  guilty,  and  underwent  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  on  the 
7th  of  November.  Nine  others  were  doomed  to  a  lighter  punish- 
ment, and  the  hand  of  mercy  was  extended  to  the  twelve  who  remained. 

The  hopes  founded  on  the  happy  union  of  the  prince  regent's  only 
daughter,  with  the  prince  of  Cobqurg,  were  fatsdly  blighted  on  the 
6th  of  November,  by  the  death  of  that  amiable  princess,  at  a  short 
period  after  her  delivery  of  a  still-born  male  infant,  to  the  unspeak- 
able grief  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  general  .sorrow  of  the  whole 
nation.  All  ranks  of  people  mourned  for  the  illustrious  lady  who  had 
so  many  claims  on  their-  affection,  and  whom  they  had  cherished  as 
^^  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  their  fair  state. " 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

Bai^t't  .speech  on  the  meethmp  of  pMiiinrmt— 'Bepeal  of  the  ■aipenaion  of  the 
habefts  corpus  act— Bill  pf  iQdeiimij^«^nquii7  or  Mr.  Grenfell,  respecting  the 
afTairs  of  toe  bank. — ^Restriction  apt  continued. — Budget — ^Treaty  vriik  Spain, 
relative  to  the  slave  trade. — Motion  respecting  Spanish, ships  engaged  in  that 
trade.*^ACt  for  building  new  churches.~*Marriage  contracts  of  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
r«ncst  Cambridge,  and  Kent— Alien  act  continued.-*  Amendment  of  the  regency 
act*^Mr.  Broughfun's  bill  respectis^  the  education  of  Che  poor. — ^Dissolutaoa  o( 
parliament — Congress  at  Ai>4a-Chapeile.-^Army  of  occupation  withdmwn  Iroia 
Fhuice. — AfTairs  of  Spain. — Decree  ot"  the  lung  of  Portugal,  respecting  the  slave 
trade. — Death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  accession  of  Bernadotte.— Afi'ain  of 
the  tJnited  States. — Operations  in  Florida. — ^Policy  respecting  the  Spanish  c<^o- 
nies.— East  India  affairs.— Success  of  the  war.-— Biebettion  in  Cejion  suppressed. 
—•Death  of  the  queen  of  England.    « 

Thb  sesaioii  of  pariiame&t  coi^menced  on  the  28th  of  January,  with- 
a  speech  delivered  by  commissioQ,  in  which  the  prince  regent,  after 
acknowledging  the  public  sympathy  in  his  Affliction  for  the  untimely 
death  of  his  bdoyed  and  omj  child,  communicated  his  satisfaction  In 
the  favourable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  public  industry,  and  add^,  that  the  moat  important  branches 
of  the  revenue  were  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  Treaties 
had  been  concluded  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  abolition  ot  the  slave  trade;  a  copy  of  that 
with  the  former  court,  was  .ordered  to  be  presented,  and  the  treaty 
with  Portugal  would  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  should 
have  been  exchanged.  The  attention  of  both  houses  was  especially 
directed  to  the  deficiency  which  had  so  lohg  eKiated  in  the«number  of 
places  of  public  worship'  belonging  to  the  established  church,  when 
compared  with  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country; 
and  this  important  subject  was  recommended  to  their  early  considera- 
tion, convinced,  as  they  must  be,  that  the  religious  and  moral  habits 
of  the  people  are  the  most  .sure  and  firm*foundation  of  national  pros- 
perity. ^ 

One  of  the  first  measures  instituted  by  ministers  waq  a  biU  for  re- 
pealing the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  through  which  his 
majesty  had  been  empowered  to  detain  and  secure  such  persons  as 
were  suspected  of  conspiring  ag^nst  his  persOh  attd  government. 
This  bill  having  passed  rapidly  throu^^h  both  houses,  aseties  of  papers 
was  presented  by  command  of  the  prince  regent,  containing  informa- 
tion relative  to  Uie  state  of  the  country*  In  moving  that  these  papers 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  lord  Castlereagh  avowed,  that  a 
bill  of  indemnity  was  necessary,  as  being  naturally  connected  with  the 
former  law,  since  much  of  the  mformation  on  which  government  had 
acted,  was  such  as  could  not  be  disclosed  consistently  with  the  safety 
of  individuals,  and  with  .good  faith  towards  them. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  papers,  was  presented  on  the  23d  of  February.  It 
related  chiefly  to  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
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and  Derby,  and  in  the  Y^st  riding  of  Yorkshire.     The  progrc 
insorrection  had  been  considerably  checked  by  the  arrests  and 
which  had  taken  place;  while  the  improved  state  of  the  countr 
affording  an  increase  of  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  hac 
dered  them  less  disposed  to  embrace  the  desperate  measures  o 
disaffected.     Some  of  the  conspirators,  especially  in  London, 
still  active,  and  appeared  determined  to  persevere,  though  wit 
creasing  numbers  and  resources;  for  which  reason,  the  comn 
represented  that  the  vigilance  of  government,  and  of  the  magist 
in  the  several  districts  which  had  been  most  disturbed,  would  b 
cessary«    In  reference  to  the  powers  vested  in  government  by  the 
of  the  precediBg  sesidon,  the'  report  stated,  that  forty-four  pei 
appeared  to  have  been  arrested  under  warrants  of  the  secretai 
state,  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial.     Of  these,  seven  had 
discharged  on  examination;  warrants  of  detention  had  been  is 
against  thirty-seven,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  one,  who  was  fii 
committed,  was  soon  afterwards  released;  another  was  discharge^ 
account  of  illnesBs;  and  a  third  died  in  prison.    These  arrests  i 
stated  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  and  in  no  case 
it  appear  that  any  warrant  of  detention  had  been  issued,  excep 
consequence  of  information  on  oath.     The  persons  detained  and 
prosecuted  had  been  at  different  times  discharged,  -when  the  stat 
the  country,  and  the  issue  of  the  different  trial8,*were  considered  a 
as  to  permit  their  liberation.     The  committee  added  their  convict 
that  the  government,  in  exercising  the  powers  vested  in  them, 
acted  with  due  discretion  and  moderation;  and  that  the  magistn 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  had  materially  contributed,  by  their  v 
lance,  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

A  bill  founded  on  this  report  was  mtrbduced  by  the  duke  of  M 
trose  on  the  25th,  for  indemnifying  those  persons  who,  since  the  2 
of  January,  1817,  had  acted  in  apprehending,  imprisoning,  or  dets 
ing  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high  treason,  or  treasona 
practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and  unlawful  assc 
blies.     Lord  Lauderdale  considered  that  this  proposition  involvec 
constitutional  question  of  considerable  difficulty  and  importance.  ' 
was  known  by  the  journals  of  the  commons,  that  papers  had  also  b< 
sent  to  that  house,  and  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,     ll 
committee  had  not  yet  reported,  and  their  report  might  be  such  all 
render  any  proceedings  of  the  kind  now  proposed  very  improper  tol 
adopted  by  the  peers.     On  a  former  occasion  they  had  reused  to^ 
tertain  a  certain  measure,  because  it  might  come  before  them  | 
judicial  capacity,  and  for  the  same  reason  this  bill  was  not  fit  td 
entertained.     This  objection  was  answered  by  the  earl  of  LiverpI 
who  observed,  that  if  it  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  would  be  equi 
good  against  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
ministers,  on  the  papers  submitted  to  them.     The  committee,  al 
examining  the  papers  inquisitorially,  had  come  to  an  opinion  w| 
was  now  before  their  lordships,  who  were  not  bound  to  regulate  d 
proceedings  by  a  measure  ofwhich  they  could  know  noting,  eti 
through  the  medium  of  the  votes  of  the  house  of  conmions.     Va^ 
objections  were  urged  against  the  bill  in  its  subsequent  stages;  n 
was  ultimately  passed,  and  sent  to  the  lower  house.    In  a  commi 
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afler  the  lecond  reading,  sir  Samuel  Roinill|r  observed,  that  there 
were  only  three  objects  coiiteinplated  in  th^proposed  measurei  firat, 
to  protect  the  ministers  in  the  acts  of  anthority  which  they  had  exer- 
cisedi  secondly,  to  indemnify  the  magistrates  tor  what  they  had  done 
to  suppress  iudurrections,  or  guard  aninst  imminent  dangers  to  the 
statei  and  thirdly,  to  protect  private  individuals,  who  haa  given  in* 
formation  to  goyemmyent,  frOm  any  peril  which  plight  be  apprehended 
from  the  disclosure  of  their  names  and  evidence.     In  regard  to  the 
first  object,  the  ministers  could  want  no  indemnity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  given  by  parliament;  the  act  which  g^ve  those  powers  in- 
demnified them  in  their  exercise.    If  such  protection  were  requisite, 
it  must  be  for  conduct  which  die  act  did  notauftorize;  not  for  detain- 
ing men  in  custody  iwder  that  liw,  but  for  committing  them  to  prison 
against  all  law.    With  respect  to  the  magistrates,  he  asked,  whether 
the  country  had  been  in  such  a  state  as  to  eairon  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  any  thing  more  than  the  legal  power  with  which  they  were 
invested.    It  was  of  most  dangerous  consequence,  by  this  bill,  to 
inform  magistrates  that  whenever  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspend- 
ed, they  mft^t  perform  what  acts  of  authority  tl^y  thought  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  ministers,  and  that  every  thing  would  be  covered 
by  a  bill  of  indemnity.     He  adduced  lord  Sidmouth*8  circular,  as  a 
strong  instance  of  the  mischief  arising  from  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment with  those  conservators  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
prompting  them,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  desired  that  their 
judicial  functions  should  be  exercised.    As  to  the  protection  to  be 
afforded  to  persons  who  had  given  information  to  government,  which 
formed  the  third  object  of  the  bill,  lie  considered  it  to  be  a  policy  en- 
tirely new,  and  unheard  of.     No  apprehension  of  danger  l^ad  been 
expressed  by  persons  who  had  come  forward  to  give  evidence  against 
orondersi  no  witness,  either  at  Derby,  at  York,  or  in  London,  had 
shown  any  reluctance  in  delivering  his  tesdmony;  nor  had  any  thin^ 
occurred  to  impede  the  due  administration  of  jusdce.    He  believed 
that  government  were  not  apprehensive  of  danger,  but  were  desirous 
of  concealing  the  unworthy  means  which  had  been  used  to  obtain  in- 
formadon,  and  of  sanctioning  the  future  recourse  to  this  new  system 
of  spies  and  informers.     The  solicitor  general  denied  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  had  been  supported  on  the  presumpdon  that  ministers 
had  been  guilty  of  irregularity;  and  observed,  that  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  the  utmost  vigilance  was  necessary,  as  there  still  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  disposition  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
It  would  therefore  be  highly  improper  to  point  out  those  individuals 
whose  informadon  enabled  government  to  check  in  dme  those  evils 
which  threatened  to  overrun  the  country.     On  a  division  there  ap- 
peared a  majority  of  173  in  favour  of  the  bill:  it  was  read  a  third 
dme  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  passed  without  farther  discussion. 

The  important  subject  of  finance  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment at  an  early  period  of  the  session*  On  the  29th  of  January  Mr. 
Grenfell  inquired  of  the  chancellor  pf  the  exchequer  whether  any 
event  had  occurred,  or  was  expected  to  occur,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, would  p^eve^it  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank 
on  the  5th  of  July  ensuing.  He  introduced  anodier  quesdon  of  equal 
momi^ti  by  observing  that  the  public  stood  in  the  situation  of  debtor 
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r       to  the  bank,  for  the  sum  of  three  millions  advanced  without  inte 
I       and  for  the  sum  of  six  millions,  at  an  interest  of  four  per  cent^  w 
would  soon  become  payable.     Until  these  loans  should  be  repaid, 
bank  had  secured  to  themselves  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a 
lance  of  the  public  money  deposited  in  their  hands,  which  for  the 
twelve  years  had  amounted  on  an  average  to  eleven  millions.     C 
sidering  it  highly  advantageous  that  the  government  should  be 
fettered  by  these   obligations,    he    desired   to   know   whether 
arrangement  was  in  progress  for  discharging  the  loans  in  quest) 
or  for  placing  them  on  a  better  footing.     The  chancellor  of  the 
chequer  replied,  that  the  bank  had  made  ample  preparations  for 
suming  its  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  fixed  by  parliament;  but  t 
pecuniary  arrangements  with  foreign  powers  were  going  on,  of  si 
a  nature  and  extent  as  might  probably  require  a  continuance  of 
restriction.     As  to  the  loan  of  six  millions,  he  should  ere  long  h: 
an  opportunity  to  submit  a  proposition  for  its  payment,  but  with 
spect  to  the  three  millions  without  interest,  which  was  to  be  regard 
rather  as  a  gift  than  a  loan,  he  thought  that  the  house  would  not 
reconciled  to  any  proposition  for  depriving  the  public  of  so  imports 
an  accommodation.     A  similar  inquiry  was  instituted  in  the  hoi 
of  peers,  and  on  the  motion  of  lord  Lauderdale,  accounts  were  order 
of  the  weekly  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  during  the  thr 
past  years.     On  the  9th  of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
submitting  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  certain  propo; 
lions  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  observed  that  in  January  1817  tl 
Bank  had  tried  an  experiment  in  the  issue  of  specie,  by  giving  notit 
that  they  were  ready  to  pay  off  outstanding  notes  of  a  particular  d 
scrip tion.     Cash  might  then  have  been  demanded  to  the  amount  < 
about  one  million  sterling;  but  so  little  interest  did  the  public  take  i 
the  offered  payment,  that  a  very  inconsiderable  siim  was  calletl  fo 
At  that  time  gold  bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  18».  6d,  and  silver  to  4 
\0d.  the  ounce.     In  October  of  that  year  notice  had  been  given  tha 
the  bank  would  be  ready  to  pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  every  descrip 
tion  dated  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  1817.     The  result  was  greatl; 
different  from  that  of  the  former  experiment;  cash  was  demanded  tx 
a  large  amount,  not  for  the  purpose  of  internal  circulation,  but  foi 
that  of  being  remitted  to  foreign  countries.     Upwards  of  two  millioni 
and  a  half  had  been  issued  under  this  last  notice,  of  which  sum  hardlj 
any  part  remained  in  circulation.     The  difference  in  the  result  of  tl 
two  experiments  arose  from  various  circumstances,  especially  froi 
the  large  imports  of  corn  rendered  necessary  by  the  scarcity,  froi 
the  migration  of  Englishmen  to  the  continent,  and  from  the  negotia 
tion  of  a  large  French  loan  in  this  country.    In  these  circumstance 
it  was  not  adviseable  for  the  bank  to  resume  cash  payments;  and  ac 
cordingly  two  bills  were  passed,  the  first  for  continuing  the  restrictioi 
until  the  5th  of  July  1819,  and  the  second  for  authorizing  privat; 
bankers  in  England  and  Ireland  to  issue  and  circulate  promissorj 
notes,  secured  upon  a  deposit  of  public  funds,  or  otlier  governmeo 
securities.  \ 

On  the  production  of  the  budget,  the  grand  total  of  supply  vri 
stated  at  20,952,400/.;  the  amount  of  what  might  be  called  the  reaq 
money  of  the  ways  and  means  was  7,271,448/.;  and  the  rcmainiii| 
Vol.  III.— 2  Q 
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fourteen  tnillions  were  provided  by  various  arrangementa,  including 
the  creMion  of  a  new  species  of  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  funding  of  a  certain  portion  of  exchequer 
bills,  tb  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  untunded  debt. 

The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  relative  to  the  slave-trade 
was  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  on  the  9th  of  February,  by  lord 
Castlereagh.  According  to  its  regulations,  no  detention  under  the 
stipulated  right  of  search  was  to  take  place,  except  in  the  case  of 
slaves  being  found  actually  on  board.  It  was  necessary  that  each  na- 
tion should  have  an  equal  right  of  discovering  the  illicit  practices 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  other;  and  unhappily  the  guilt  in 
the  present  instance  was  chargeable  on  certain  British  subjects  as  well 
as  on  those  of  Spain.  In  return  for  the  advantages  and  concessions 
obtained,  the  sum  of  400,000/.  was  voted  as  a  compensation  to  his 
catholic  majesty. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  a  motion  relative  to  Spanish  ships  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade  was  made  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  in  reference  chiefly  to 
the  case  of  those  claimants  who  were  in  possession  of  sentences  of 
Institution  from  British  courts  at  home,  and  had  not  received  the 
amount  of  the  property  decreed  to  be  restored  to  them.  On  the 
ground  that  these  claimants  were  in  equity  entitled  to  nothing,  and 
that  it  was  competent  for  one  sovereign  to  contract  with  another  as 
to  the  claims  of  their  subjects  with  a  view  to  adjustment,  the  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Various  inquiries  were  afterwards 
instituted  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  esta* 
blished  church,  a  grant  of  one  million  sterling  was  voted,  to  be  raised 
by  exchequer  bills,  and  applied  as  occasion  might  require,  under  the 
direction  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crowp.  A  biU  was  sub- 
sequently introduced,  of  which  the  objects  were,  to  empower  the  king 
in  council,  on  a  representation  to  that  effect,  to  order  the  division  of  a 
parish,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  into  two  or  more  parochial  dis> 
tricts,  each  of  which  was  to  have  its  church  and  minister;  and  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease,  of  which  the  ministers  were 
to  be  respectively  nominated  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish^  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  diocesan,  and  without  deranging  the  civil 
or  secular  rule  of  such  parish.  A  considerable  sum  was  raised  by 
subscription  in  aid  of  this  pious  work. 

Oh  the  13th  of  April,  a  message  from  the  prince  regent  announced 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  princess  of 
Saxe  Meiningen,  and  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  with  the  princess  of 
Hesse.  An  increase  of  6000/.  per  annum  in  the  income  of  each  of  those 
princes  was  voted,  the  same  sums  to  be  settled  on  the  princesses,  if 
they  should  survive  their  royal  highnesses.  In  May  a  similar  provi> 
sion  was  made  for  the  duke  of  Kent  on  his  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  the  late  prince  of  Leiningen,  sister  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg. 

The  alien  act  was  continued  for  two  years,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  out,  as  well  as  to  send  out  of  Great  Briuin« 
those  persons  who  should  avail  themselves,  of  the  vicinity  of  France* 
to  foster  a  spirit  menacing  to  the  security  of  this,  and  the  other 
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governments  of  Europe.     A  clause  was  introduced  on  the  motio 
Uie  lord  chancellor,  by  which  all  persons  who  might  have  been  n  < 
ralized  since  the  38th  of  April  by  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  -b 
of  Scotland,  or  who  might  claim  to  be  naturalized  by  becoming  p 
ners  in  that  bank  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  should  be  deemed 
taken  to  be  aliens,  notwithstanding  any  existing  act  of  the  parlian^  ■ 
of  Scotland,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  this  law  respecting  ali  ; 
should  remain  in  force. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  for  v:  i 
in^  and  amending  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  regency  act.     Its  i  i 
object  was  to  enable  her  majesty  to  nominate  additional  member 
the  council  appointed  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposei 
her  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  king's  person;  and  the  second  re  i 
red  to  the  possible  case  of  a  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  queen  to  h  ; 
that  charge.    In  this  case  the  regency  act  had  prescribed  that  par 
ment  should  assemble  forthwith;  and  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  : 
new  parliament  not  having  met,  the  old  parliament  should  be  imi  i 
diately  convened.     It  was  now  provided  that  the  meeting  should  t  \ 
place  at  fourteen  days'  notice;  and  with  a  view  to  the  possible  e\  i 
of  the  queen's  demise,  after  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  par 
ment,  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  or  on  the  day  of  the  dissoluti : 
clauses  were  introduced  for  rendering  the  new  writs  operative,  i , 
for  the  summoning  of  parliament  to  meet  within  sixty  days.     H ' 
additional  members  appointed  to  the  queen's  council  w^re,  the  ear 
Macclesfield,  the  bishop  of  London,  lord  St  Helen's,  and  lord  Hen!  \ 

Early  in  the  year,  a  committee  was  formed  in  the  house  of  c< 
mons,  to  consider  of  a  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  respect 
the  education  of  the  poor;  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  st^ 
and  management  of  charitable  funds.  For  this  inquiry,  fourteen  c< 
missioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  six  of  whom  were 
have  no  salaries.  The  commission  was  to  be  empowered  to  exam 
upon  oath,  and  to  call  for  papers,  persons,  and  records.  In  its  pa 
age  through  the  house  of  lords,  the  bill  underwent  various  chang 
which  were  subsequently  noticed  by  Mr.  Brougham.  The  first  w 
the  limitation  of  the  commissioners  to  one  description  of  chariti 
namely,  those  connected  with  education.  Another  practical  chai 
was,  that  the  commissioners  were  precluded'  by  circumstances,  o" 
which  they  could  not  have  control,  from  investigating  the  state  of 
education  of  the  poor  generally.  Some  of  the  powers  originally  o 
fcrred  upon  them  were  altogether  abrogated;  they  were  directed 
traverse  the  country  and  to  call  witnesses  before  them;  but  they  w 
to  possess  no  authority  for  enforcing  attendance,  or  for  demand: 
the  production  of  any  one  document.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stood, 
every  thing  to  the  good  will  of  those  who  had  an  interest  at  varia 
with  the  inquiry,  yet  much  good  might  still  result  from  the  exerc 
of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  house.  The  means  to  be  used  wc 
that  the  commissioners  should  proceed  and  call  witnesses;  that  ti 
should  report  occasionally  to  the  house,  and  make  returns  of  thenai 
of  all  persons  refusing  to  give  the  information  required,  or  to  prod 
the  documents  demanded  without  alleging  any  just  cause  of  refd 
The  committee,  which  would  be  rc-appointed  next  session,  migll| 
empowered  to  call  those  persons  before  them.     Mr.  Brougham  < 
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eluded  by  proposinj^  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  praying  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  of 
the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  to  report  thereupon 
from  time  to  time,  to  his  royal  highness  and  to  the  house.  Upon  this 
address  the  previous  question  was  moved  and  carried,  and  the  same 
fate  attended  another  proposal  that  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  bill  should  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  charities  not  connected  with 
education.  The  amendments  to  the  bill,  made  by  the  lords,  were  then 
read  and  agreed  to.  At  the  close  of  the  session  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  France  appeared  so  favourable,  that  the  time 
seemed  to  be  arrived  when  that  country  might  be  safely  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  maintaining  a  foreign  military  force.  In  the  autumn, 
a  congress  of  European  potentates  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
which  it  was  determined,  that  the  allied  army  of  occupation  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  French  territories.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  a  change  took  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  when  the 
marquis  Dessolles  was  appointed  foreign  secretary;  the  count  Des 
Cazes,  minister  of  the  interior;  Portal,  minister  of  marine;  baron 
Louis,  minister  of  finance;  and  M.  Serre,  minister  of  justice  and  keep- 
er of  the  seals.    The  ministry  of  police  was  suppressed. 

Spain  continued  to  sink  deeper  in  adversity  under  the  sway  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  her  finances  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  miserable  confu- 
sion. Artiong  pther  projects  for  repairing  them,  was  that  of  establishing 
ports  of  deposit,  where  native  and  foreign  speculators  might  obtain  u. 
year's  relief  from  the  payment  of  duties.  It  was  decreed,  that  foreign 
property  should  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  laws,  and  never 
be  liable  to  any  reprisal  on  account  of  war  between  governments,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  property  of  Spanish  merchants  should  not 
have  been  respected.  By  another  decree,  Santander,  Corunna,  Cadiz, 
and  Alicant,  were  declared  free  ports.  In  a  note  to  the  allied  powers, 
transmitted  in  June,  the  king  explained  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
determined  to  act  toward  the  colonies;  he  proposed  a  general  amncst\ 
to  the  insurgents,  on  submission;  eligibility  of  native  Americans,  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  qualifications,  to  all  offices,  in  common  with 
European  Spaniards;  and  a  regulation  of  the  commerce  of  the  pro\  in 
ces  with  foreign  states  according  to  free  principles,  and  conformably 
to  the  political  situation  of  those  countries  and  Europe;  and  he  avowed 
a  sincere  disposition  to  accede  to  all  measures  proposed  by  the  alUes« 
which  should  be  consistent  with  the  support  of  his  rights  and  dignity. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  king  of  Portugal  published,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  royal  alvara^  to  enforce  the  articles  of  the  late  convention  with  tht- 
British  government,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  north  of  thr 
equator.  It  imposed  penalties  on  those  tradci-s  who  should  engag^i* 
in  the  prohibitetl  traffic,  and  established  regulations  for  the  protection 
and  support  of  the  slaves,  who,  in  consequence  of  such  penaltirs, 
should  be  declared  free.  In  the  porU  to  the  south  of  the  line,  when 
the  trade  was  still  permitted,  the  regulations  passed  in  1813  were  lo 
be  observed,  with  certain  modifications. 

Ill  Sweden,  the  death  of  Charles  Xlll.  which  took  plate  on  flic  Mh 
of  February,  was  fullowod  hy  tiic  tranquil  establishment  of  the  Frtnrh 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Bcriiadolte,  who  ascended  to  the  fhron*: 
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under  the  name  of  Charles  John.    He  was  recognised  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  were  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  Sen 

Indians,  a  tribe  dwelling  almost  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Fl 

whom  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  1 795,  was  bound  to  restrain  from 

mitting  acts  of  agg^ssion.    In  pursuit  of  these  savages,  general 

son  ratered  Florida,  and  found  it  necessary  to  take  possession  c 

Mark's  and  Pensacola,  which  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  res 

to  the  Spanish  authorities.    A  long  correspondence  took  place  oi 

subject  between  the  two  governments.    The  president  adverted 

in  his  message  to  congress,  in  November,  and  afterwards  detaile 

information  received  irom  commissioners  recently  returned  froi 

Spanish  South  American  colonies.    It  appeared  that  the  govern 

or  Buenos  Ayres,  since  its  declaration  in  1816,  had  continued  u 

as  an  Independent  government;  that  the  Banda  Oriental,  £nt;re  1 

and  Paraguay,  were  also  independent,  but  unconnected  with  the  foj 

power;  that  Chili  had  declared  its  independence,  and  was  closely 

nected  with  Buenos  Ayres;  that  Venezuela  was  maintaining  the  coi 

with  various  success,  and  that  the  remaining  parts  of  South  Ame 

except  those  held  by  Portugal,  were  still  in  the  possession  of  S} 

or  in  a  certain  degree  under  her  influence.     Allusion  was  then  n 

to  an  intention  of  the  allied  powers,  in  the  congress  of  Aix-la-( 

pelle,  to  undertake  a  pacific  mediation  between  Spain  and  her  coloi 

and  it  was  recommended,  that  the  United  States  shpuld  adhere  tc 

course  of  policy  which  they  haif  hitherto  pursueJ^^in  regard  to 

contest     After  expatiating  on  the  prosperous  stale  of  the  public 

sources,  the  president  {announced  the  accession  pf  the  Illinois. 

another  state,  to  the  Union. 

In  India,  the  British  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  not  only  aga 
the  Pindarees,  but  against  a  formidable  combination  of  the  nai 
princes,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  deposal  of  the  Pcishwa,  : 
the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power.  A  rebellion  broke  out 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon,  in  favour  of  a  pretender  to  royal 
but  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  governor,  sir  Rob 
Brownrigg,  it  was  effectually  suppressed. 

At  home,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  restored j 
several  branches  of  trade  there  was  a  perceptible  amelioration;  { 
harvest  proved  abundant;  and  the  bustle  of  a  general  election,  by  t 
grossing  the  attention  of  the  people,  caused  a  temporary  suspensj 
in  the  schemes  of  the  agitators.  A  disposition  to  riot  manifesi 
itself  among  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh bq 
hood,  where  the  magistrates  found  that  the  presence  of  a  consid 
able  military  force  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pu^ 
peace. 

The  queen  of  England,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  was  fin^ 
removed  from  this  world,  on  the  1 7th  of  November;  and  I  he  pul 
regrets  on  her  demise,  were  mingled  with  a  respectful  recliii^^  in  c 
side  ration  of  the  care  and  tenderness  witii  which  she  had  waic. 
over  the  inlirmitics  of  her  venerable  consort.  ,' 


J 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

Care  of  the  king's  peraon  entnutod  to  the  duke  of  York. — Changes  in  the  WinciMir 
estahUshmenL-^Mr.  Tierney's  motion  on  the  circulating  medium, — ^Finance  com- 
mittee.— Consolidated  fund  produce  bill. — lieports  on  the  state  of  the  banlL. — 
Arrangements  for  resuming  cash  payments. — Budget. — ^Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  mo- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law.— Wager  of  battel  abolished. — ^Dtscusmon  of 
the  Catholic  claims.— Marquis  Camden's  tellership  bill.— Foreign  enlistment  bill. 
"-Motion  on  the  state  of  die  nation.— 9ir  F.  Burdetf  s  motion  on  pariiamentary 
rclbnn^^-Bevenal  of  lonl  E.  Fitsgerald's  attainder.— Motion  on  the  alave-tiikde. — 
BUI  for  encourag^nr  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Concluding  bill  of 
supply.— -Close  of  Uie  session. — Affairs  of  France — Spain — Germany^^Assaanna- 
tion  of  Kotzebue,  and  measures  adopted  in  consequence. — Discussion  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.^^ession  of  Fsr|;a  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Porte. — Con- 
duct of  the  Dutch  in  the  MaUyan  archipelago. — Acquisition  of  Florida  by  the 
Vniied  States.— AiTairs  of  South  America. — ^Domestic  eyentst — ^Poblic  raeeting». 
—Catastrophe  at  Manchester.— Addresses  to  the  prince  regent  on  this  subject. — 
Dismissal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam.— -Riot  at  Paisley. — ^Precautions  taken  by  govem- 
ment-^Meeting  of  parliament. — ^Traverse  bill.— Seditious  libel  bilL — Newspaper 
stamp  bill  for  cneap  tract8.-*-8editious  meetings  bill. — ^Tmining  bilL— Seizure  of 
arms  bilL— Lord  J.  Russell's  motion  on  parliamentary  refomu-^Dedine  of  his 
majesty's  bodily  health— peath  of  the  duke  of  Kent.--Death  of  the  king. — 
Ohmcter. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  new 
parliament,  after  its  meeting  on  the  14th  of  January,  related  to  the 
royal  establishment,  in  which  some  changes  were  rendered'  necessary 
by  the  late  mournful  event*  On  the  25th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  for  placing  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  subject  to  the 
assistance  oi  a  council.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  4th  of  February,  by  the  prince  regent,  in  which  he  informed 
them  that  the  sum  of  58,000/.  per  annum,  appropriated  to  the  esta- 
blisment  of  her  late  majesty,  having  become  disposable  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  civil  list,  his  royal  highness  placed  that  sum  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  existed 
certain  claims,  founded  on  the  faithful  services  of  persons  belonging 
to  that  establishment,  which  he  recommended  to  the  justice  and  libe- 
rality of  the  house.  When  this  message  had  been  communicated, 
lord  Castlereagh,  referring  to  the  bill  brought  down  from  the  lords 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  king's  person,  observed,  that  the  sums  now 
to  be  disposed  of  by  parliament  were  100,000/.  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Windsor  establishment,  58,000/.  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  maintadnance  of  the  queen,  and  10,000/.  which  had  been  granted 
to  her  majesty  to  defray  the  additional  expense  to  which  she  had  been 
subject,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty  as  custos  of  the  king's  person. 
He  proposed  that  this  last  sum  should  be  continued  to  the  duke  of 
York  as  custos.  Out  of  the  remaining  l58,oooiL,  the  sura  of  sopoo/. 
was  in  future  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Windsor  establishment;  the 
saving  would  therefore  be  50,000/.  on  this  establishment,  and  58,000/. 
on  that  of  the  queen;  but  this  last  sum  would  be  burthcned  with  the 
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salaries  of  the  servants  of  her  late  majesty.  On  the  report  of  a  select 
committee,  two  |*esolutions,  conformable  to  the  above  proposals,  vrere 
adopted,  and  the  amount  of  the  salaries  was  stated  to  be  between 
18,000/.  and  19,000/.  a-year.  On  the  third  resolution,  a  discussion 
arose  respecting  the  fund  from  which  the  guardian  of  the  king's  per- 
son was  to  be  remunerated;  and  lord  Castlereagh  stated  that  he  was 
authorized  to  declare,  that  the  duke  of  York  would  in  any  event  be 
happy  to  discharge  the  duties  which  his  situation  rendered  necessary 
towards  his  royal  father  and  his  country;  but  that  no  consideration 
could  induce  him  to  accept  of  any  sum  from  the  privy  purse  of  hia 
majesty.  The  resolution,  as  originally  framed,  was  at  length  agreed 
to,  that  the  annual  sum  in  question  should  be  issued  out  of  the  civil 
list  revenues;  and  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  household  was 
passed.  A  vacancy,  which  had  occurred  in  the  assistant  council  by 
the  death  of  lord  Ellenborough,  was  filled  up  by  the  nomination  of  the 
marquis  Camden. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  Mr.  Tiemey  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  produced  on  the  exchanges 
with  foreign  countries,  and  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  by 
the  restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  and  to  report  whether 
any  reasons  existed  for  continuing  those  restrictions  beyond  the  pe- 
riod fixed  by  law  for  their  termination.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  bank  of  England  with  reference 
to  the  expediency  of  the  resun^ption  of  cash  pajrments  at  the  fixed 
period,  as  well  as  into  other  matters  connected  with  it,  and  to  report 
such  information  as  might  be  disclosed  without  injury  to  the  public 
interests.  This  amendment  was  carried,  and  a  secret  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh  another  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 
He  anticipated  a  most  favourable  result  from  this  inquiry,  and  entered 
into  a  statement  of  the  income,  comparing  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1818,  witbthat  ending  at  the  same  period  in  1819. 
The  receipts  on  the  former  were  51,665,458/.;  those  of  the  latter 
54,062,000/.,  showing  an  increase  upon  the  last  quarter  of  $,397,000/1 
It  was  material  to  observe,  that  upon  the  sum  first  named  there  were 
certain  arrears  of  war  duties  on  malt  and  property,  exceeding  two 
.  millions,  which  reduced  the  income  of  1818  to  49,334,927/.,  while  the 
arrears  of  the  same  taxes  up  to  January,  1819,  amounted  to  only  566,639/.; 
so  that  the  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  for  the  last  quarter  was  in 
fact  53,497,000/i,  being  an  improvement  in  the  whole  of  4,163,000/., 
deducting  from  both  Uie  amount  of  the  arrears  of  each.  With  fe- 
spect  to  the  expenditure,  the  finance  committee  of  last  year  had  stated 
it  at  51,062,000^,  but  the  estimates  before  the  house  showed  that  it 
was  less  by  about  650,000/.,  than  was  expected.  Adding  this  reduc- 
tion to  the  improved  revenue,  it  appeared  that  the  country  was  now 
in  a  better  situation  by  2,145,000/.  than  the  former  finance  committee 
had  ventured  to  anticipate;  and  adding  also  to  that  sum  the  1,41 3,000/., 
on  which  that  committee  had  calculated,  the  result  was  a  total  surplus 
of  3,558,000/i  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  Allow- 
ing one  million  for  the  interest  on  the  loan,  there  remained  two  mil- 
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lions  and  a  half  of  a  surplus  revenue.     Mr.  Tiemey  observed  that  in 
drawing  this  happy  conclusion  his  lordship  had  altogether  thrown  out 
of  view  the  sinking  fund.    There  was  an  old  debt  upon  that  fund  of 
8,300,000,  which  must  be  liquidated  before  one  farthing  of  the  sur- 
plus in  question  could  be  made  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  cur- 
rent year.     The  various  taxes  taken  together  exceeded  «even  millions, 
but  this  was  the  extreme  of  the  amount  applicable  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services.     He  inquired  how  it 
could  be  possible  that  with  an  income  of  only  seven  millions,  and  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  millions,  both  ends  should  be  made  to  meet, 
and  a  surplus  be  left;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  a  gross  delusion,  to 
speak  of  the  sinking  fund  as  applicable  to  the  public  service  while 
government  were  obliged  to  borrow  a  sum  of  thirteen  millions  a  year 
to  support  it.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  observed,  that  this 
statement  included  certain  particulars  which  could  not  be  admitted  in 
making  a  fair  comparison.     By  taking  the  whole  charge  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  and  the  sinking  fund,  it  had  been  shown,  that  our  ex- 
penditure considerably  exceeded  our  receipts.    This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  since  so  great  a  part  of  the  war  taxes  had  been  abolished. 
Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  relieve  the  country  from  fifteen  millions 
of  taxes,  and  tlius  they  unavoidably  prevented  the  effect  which  would 
have  been  produced  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  these  fifteen 
millions  annually.    With  respect  to  any  plans  of  finance  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of  adopting  that 
which  the  situadon  of  public  affairs  rendered  most  expedient. 

An  important  financial  measure  was  proposed  by  ministers  in  a 
committee  on  the  exchequer  consolidation  acts.  By  the  practice  of 
the  exchequer  the  revenue  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  accumulated  until  the  end  of  the  quainter;  and  as  the  sums 
were  not  made  immediately  applicable  to  the  public  service,  the  bank 
had  the  advantage  of  the  interest  of  them.  These  accumulations  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  to  render  available  until  re- 
quired for  their  original  purpose,  that  the  public  might  benefit  by 
them,  instead  of  the  Bank.  A  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, declaring  it  expedient  that  the  growing  produce  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  should  be  made  applicable  in  each  quarter  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  six  millions  on  the  whole  at  any  time  for  such  services 
as  should  be  voted  by  parliament,  until  it  should  be  required  for  the 
services  to  which  it  was  appropriated.  A  bill  founded  on  this  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

The  first  report  of  the  secret  committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank,  re- 
presented that  the  execution  of  any  plan  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  would  be  obstructed  by  a  continuance  of  the  drain  of  trea- 
sure consequent  on  an  engagement  to  pay  off  all  notes  of  a  certain  date, 
and  to  give  specie  for  fractional  sums  under  five  pounds.  A  bill  was 
consequently  passed  to  restrain  the  issue  of  sovereigns  for  such  frac- 
tional payments,  in  consequence  of  notices  in  which  the  Bank  had 
undertaken  to  pay  in  specie  all  notes  dated  previously  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1817.  The  second  report  was  presented  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  it  led  to  the  enactment  of  two  bills  founded  on  a  plan  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  for  a  gradual  return  to  cash  pajrments,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  principal  proYi5ions;~that  after  Uic  1st  of  May, 
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1831  the  bank  Bhall  be  liable  to  ddiver  a  quantity  of  gold,  not  1 
than  60  ounces  of  standard  fineness,  to  be  first  assayed  and  stamped 
the  mint,  at  the  established  mint  prince  of  SL  178.  lOid.  per  oz. : 
exchange  for  such  an  amount  of  notes  presented  to  them  as  shall 
present  at  that  rate  the  value  of  the  gold  demanded;  that  this  liabil  i 
of  the  bank  to  deliver  gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes  shall  contir  i 
for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  years  from  the  1st  of  M] ; 
1821;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  cash  payments  shall  be 
sumed;  that  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  parliament,  not  later  than  the 
of  February,  1 83 1,  the  bank  shall  be  required  to  deliver  gold  of  stai  i 
ard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned^  in  exchan  : 
for  their  notes,  (an  amount  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  of  gold  bei : 
demanded)  at  4^  u.  per  oz.  that  being  nearly  the  market  price  < 
standard  gold  in  bars,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  months. 

The  supplies  for  the  year  were  stated  at  30,477,000/.  Of  the  ws  < 
and  means,  the  annual  malt,  and  temporary  excise  duties  added  to  t : 
minor  sums  arising  from  the  lottery  and  the  sale  of  old  naval  stor< 
amounted  to  7,074,00011:  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  by  competition,  a  i 
another  of  the  same  amount  derived  from  the  8iBkin|^  fund,  joined  i 
the  above  sum,  produced  a  total  of  31,074,000iL  leavmg  a  surplus  i 
10,597,000il  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  i 
which  five  millions  would  be  payable  to  the  bank  of  England,  and  t 
remaining  5,597,000/.  to  the  mdividual  holders  of  exchequer  bills. 

The  state  of  the  ciiminal  law  was  brought  before  the  considerati : 
of  the  house  of  commonst  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  sir  James  Mackii 
tosh,  who  stated,  that  the  main  part  of  the  reform  contemplated  1: 
him,  was  to  transfer  to  the  statute  book,  the  improvements  which  t 
wisdom  of  modem  times  had  introdaced  into  the  practice  of  the  la> 
He  divided  into  three  classes,  the  crimes  against  which  capital  pu 
ishment  was  denounced  by  the  existing  penal  code.    The  first  coi 
prehended  murder,  and  other  atrocious  offences  with  a  view  to  tl 
malicious  destruction  of  human  life,  on  which  the  law  was  invariab 
executed;  the  second  related  to  arson,  highway  robberies,  piracie 
and  crimes  of  similar  magnitude,  to  the  iiymber  of  nine  or  ten,  < 
which  the  law  waft  carried  into  effect  in  many  casesi  and  he  admitt^ 
that  on  these  two  divisions,  it  would  for  the  present  be  unsafe  to  p| 
pose  any  alteration.    The  third  class  comprised  frauds  of  vari<|| 
kinds,  with  other  offences,  some  of  which  were  of  the  most  frivol^ 
and.  fantastic  description,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fi^ 
against  which,  the  punishment  of  death  denounced  by  the  law,  was 
longer  executed.     For  such  offences,  there  were  other  punishm 
quite  adequate  and  sufficiently  numerous,  which  the  wisdom  of 
legislature  might  order  to  be  inflicted.     In  reference  to  a  middle  cl 
of  crimes,  consisting  of  larcenies  and  frauds  of  a  heinous  kind,  he  p 
posed  to  examine  whether  tliey  should  remain  liable  to  the  puni| 
ment  of  death,  while  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  they  were  ne^ 
more  severely  punished  than  with  transportation  for  lUe,  or  for  limiti 
periods.   After  expatiating  on  the  evil  consequences  to  be  apprehen  " 
from  a  continuance  of  the  existing  penal  code,  he  moved  ior  the 
pointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  cri 
nal  laws,  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in  felonies,  and  to  re 
their  observations  and  opinion  from  time  to  time,  to  the  house. 

Vol.  III.— 2  R 
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motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  several  distin- 
guished members,  \vas  accordingly  appointed.  In  his  speech  on  this 
important  subject,  sir  James  Mackintosh  had  to  deplore,  in  common 
with  every  friend  of  humuuty,  the  untimely  fate  of  his  excellent  friend, 
sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

In  consequence  of  certain  proceedings,  instituted  after  a  recent 
acquittal  from  a  charge  of  murder,  a  bill,  introduced  by  the  attorney- 
general,  was  passed,  ror  abolishing  trial  by  battel.^  Sir  Francis  Bnr- 
dett  regarded  this  as  a  measure  which  tended  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  depriving  the  subject  of  an  appeal  against  what  mi  gh  t 
be  an  illegal  and  unjust  extension  of  that  power  in  pardoning  crimi- 
nals in  cases  of  murder. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Mr«  Grattan  presented  eight  Roman  catholic, 
and  ^ve  protestant  petitions,  in  £%votir  of  the  catholic  clums,  which 
he  supported  with  his  usual  energy.  The  main  points  of  his  argu- 
ment were,  that  the  Roman  catholic^  had  a  common  law  right  to 
eligibility;  that  the  parliament  had,  in  justice,  no  right  to  require 
them  to  abjure  their  religion;  that  this  religion  was  no  evidence  of 
pei^dy  or  treason;  and  that  while  the  catholics  were  rejected  for 
what  they  had  abjured,  they  were  required  to  abjure  that  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  cognizance  of  theovil  magistrate,  namely,  the  arti- 
cles of  their  religion.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  an  animated 
appeal  to  the  sovereign,  whom  he  invited  to  transcend  the  glories  of 
the  Plantagenet  and  the  Tudor,  by  relieving  from  civil  disabilities 
one-fourth  part  of  his  subjects..  The  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan  for  the 
h<^se  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  was  negatived  by.  a  majority 
of  two.  On  the  17th,  this  question  was  brought  before  the  peers  by 
the  earl  of  Donoughmore,  who  stated,  that  if  the  house  went  into  a 
committee,  he  should  propose  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  declaration  oath,  a  great  part  of  which,  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  doctrines  held  by  those  who  beliered  tham  to  be  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  repeal 
of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  lord  chancellor  considered  the  real 
point  at  issue  to  be,  not^hat  would  satisfy  the  catholic  alone,  but 
what  would,  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  protestant.  He  enquired  what 
security  by  oath  the  catholics  could  give«  which  could  reconcile  the 
king's  supremacy  in  things  temporal,  with  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
things  ecclesiastical.  Of  all  the  plans  proposed  to  parliament  since 
the  commencemJent  of  the  discussions,  not  one  appeared  to  him  to  be* 
practicable;  because,  if  the  recorded  history  of  the  country  from  166<J 
•to  1^88  were  to  be  believed,  it  would  there  be  seen  how  systematically 
the  catholics  pursued  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  objects,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  national  church*.  The  sentiments  avoweid  by 
their  clei^  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  would  show  how 
strongly  the  necessity  of  these  disqualifications  was  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  whole  nation.  At  the  close  of  the  above  period,  it  was 
resolved  that  there  should  be  a  protestant  king,  a  protestant  parlia- 
ment, and  a  protestant  government..  This  great  principle,  the  legis- 
lature ought  ever  to  keep  in  view,  holding  in  due  reverence  the  right 
which  all  men  derived  from  God,  that  they  should  not  be  persecutrd 
for  religious  opinions.  Lord  Grey  contended,  that  the  laws  pass^'d 
pretious  to  the  revolution,  were  all  founded  on  particular  circumstan- 
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ces,  vfaich  no  longer  existed.    It  was  true  the 

the  expulsion  of  James,  retained  those  laws,  a 

more  severe  tenor;  but  they  had  strong  reaso 

king  had  taken  refuge  with  ^e  greatest  catholic 

and  was  supported  by  a  nnmber  of  partisans  in  1 

the  largest  proportion  were  catholics.    The  gr< 

revolution  was  effected,  were  strongly  iinpresse< 

deceitful  character  of  the  catholic  religion,  and 

ture  of  its  tenets.     To  those  causes  might  be  as 

contrary  to  the  spirit  which  produced  the  revolv 

for  those  laws  no  longer  existing,  the  policy  wl 

cestors  to  pass  them,  could  no  longer  be  urged  { 

but  the  policy  which  induced  them  to  declare  tl 

free,  required  {hat  freedom  to  be  now  extended  tc 

earl  of  Liverpool  pursued  the  line  of  argument 

chancellor,  and  on  a  division,  the  mottofu  for  a  c 

tived  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 

Petitions  having  been  presented  daring  this  se 
the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  they  were  rcferrec 
the  motion  of  lord  Archibald  Hamilton.     Antici] 
of  the  ministerial  party,  he  stated,  that  these  pet 
mote  and  indirect  connexion  with  the  great  qu( 
parliament.  According  to  the  existing  practice  in 
the  magistrates  returned  a  member  to  parliament 
ference  or  participation  of  the  burgesses;  the  latte 
same  power  as  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
trates  exercised  in  the  election  of  the  member.     li 
the  magistrates  would  retain  their  power;  and 
would  be,  that  being  themselves  appointed  and  m 
opinion,  instead  of  being  self-elected,  and  maintaii 
they  would  probably  elect  such  members  as  we 
burgh  at  hdfge. 

On  the  1  Ith  of  May,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
mons,  for  enabling  the  public  to  accept  ^e  marqui 
ficent  sacrifice  of  the  surplus  profits  accruing  ft 
teliership  of  the  occhequer.     From  the  donaiici 
nobleman  in  this  and  other  forms  the  country  m 
45,000/.    He  was  now  desirous  to  be  enabled  toil 
the  surplus  income  of  his  office,  .amounting  du^ 
9000iL  a  year.    Doubts  having  arisen  whether  If 
not  be  considered  as.  an  illegal  benevolence,  unless 
liament;  it  became  necessary  to  bring  in  this  bill,| 
thorizing  contributions  by  his  majesty's  nainistc 
officers,   had  expired.     This  voluntary  relinqui 
office,  which  had  always  been  considered  as  vl  \cg 
led  as  a  more  splendid  sacrifice  of  private  right  I 
than  was  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  statil 
The  policy  of  ministers  with  respect  to  Souih^ 
fested  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  prevent  enlistnici 
vessels  for  foreign  service.     The  attomey-genci 
introduced,  observed  that  one  of  the  objects  in  vj 
inequality  in  an  existing  staluf<*,  which  niailr  forri 
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hf  introdacing  after  the  words  '*king>  prince.  Hate,  potentate,"  the 
words  ^*  colony  or  district,  -who  do  assume  the  powers  of  a  govem- 
SMnt"  The  law,  as  it  stood  on  two  statutes,  the  9th  and  29th  of 
Geo.  II.,  could  not  punish  those  who  entered  the  serrice  of  unac- 
knowledged states,  aiKi  it  was  importuit  to  deode  that  no  man  should 
bare  a  right  to  enlist  in  foreign  service.  The  second  provision  of 
this  bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  considerationt  that  assistance 
might  be  rendered  to  foreign  states  through  the  means  of  the  subjects 
of  this  country^  not  only  by  their  enlisting  in  warfare,  but  by  their 
fitting  out  ships  for  the  purposes  of  warfare.  The  Objects  of  this  pro- 
vision were  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  for  foreign 
service)  and  also  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying  of  other  ships 
with  warlike  stores  in  any  of  his  ma|esty's  ports.  He  proposed  that 
the  penalty  on  the  first  oilR»ce  should  be  for  a  misdeipeanor;  on  the 
second  for  a  felony.  This  enactment  was  vehemently  censored  by  the 
members  in  opposition,  as  tending  to  repress  the  rising  spirit  il  li- 
berty in  South  America,  and  to  assist  Spain  in.rerimposkig  the  tyran- 
JBous  yoke,  from  which  the  people  of  that  continent  were  so  nobly 
striving  to  free  themselves.  It  was  deprecated  as  an  act  of  ignoble 
concession  to  Fet^inand  VII.  which  might  tempt  that  despot  to  inaist 
on  other  restrictive  measures,  and  instigate  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  our  press. 

A  trial  of  strength  between  ministers  and  their  opponents  took  place 
on  Mr.  Tiemey's  motion,  for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
He  proposed  that  parliament  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  po- 
litical relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  commercial  arrangements 
with  them,  and  the  state  of  the  finances)  on  all  which  points  he  con- 
tended that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been  so  unwise,  so  feeble^ 
and  so  vacillating,  that  their  incompetency  was  now  fuUy  apparent, 
and  nothing  but  their  removal  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  counfiy  at 
large.    His  motion  was  negatived  by  357  votes  against  17& 

On  the  1st  of  July,  sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  that  early  in  the  next 
session,  the  house  of  commons  should  take  into  its  serious  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  He 
observed,  that  had  he  sooner  stirred  this  question,  he  should  have 
been  accused  of  throwing  the  apple  of  discord  amimg  the  whigs,  ma* 
Uciously  and  advisedly,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  aQ  those  rational 
and  moderate  plans  of  reform,  as  they  were  falsely  caHed,  of  which  that 
party  were  the  advocates.  But  now,  when  all  att^npts  at  remedy  in  |^ 
minor  abuses  had  failed,  and  the  hopelessness  of  placing  any  reliance 
on  a  new  parliament  had  become  apparent,  knowing  the  anxietv  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the  peojfle  from 
public  burthens  and  distress;  knowing  also  that  these  evils  were  cansed 
by  the  want  of  a  fair  representation,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring-  for- 
ward the  subject*  He  did  not  expect  that  the  resolution  which  he 
proposed  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  adoption  of  any  spe- 
cific measure^  but  he  doubted  not  that  it  would  tend  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind,  which  ought  to  be  tranquillized;  that  the  people  might 
give  no  pretence  to  ministers  for  again  proposing  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  An  interesting  debate  ensncd,  which  tcnmi* 
nated  in  a  division,  by  which  the  house  passed  to  the  orders  of  tho 
day. 
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One  of  the  most  acceptable  measures  adopted  duriiig  this  sessi 
of  parliament,  was  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  prince  regei 
for  reversing  the  attainder  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  which  1 
blood  of  his  two  cUMren,  Edward  Fox  Fitzgerald,  and  Louisa  Ma 
Fitzgerald,  had  become  corrupted.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  int 
duced  on  this  occasion,  stated  that  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  ne^ 
been  brought  to  trial;  that  the  act  of  attainder  did  not  pass  the  Iri 
parliament  till  some  months  after  his  decease;  and  that,  as  he  had  i 
the  benefit  of  a  trial,  the  attiunder  could  not  have  issued  against  h 
upon  a  regular  conviction.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  for  mitig 
ing  the  severity  of  a  measure  decreed  in  unhappy  and  unfortun; 
times.  The  duke  of  Wellington  bore  testimony  to  the  brave  and  < 
cellent  conduct  of  the  voung  man  in  question  during  the  time  that 
had  been  acquainted  with  him;  and  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  lov 
house,  it  received  the  stroi^  approbation  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  a 
was  passed  without  opposition. 

In  renewing  his  efforts  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-^trade,  IV 
Wilberforce  complained  that  two  g^eat  powers  had  hitherto  showi 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  tl 
measure  into  effect.  It  grieved  him  to  cast  this  reproach  on  a  gr< 
and  high-minded  people  like  the  French;  and  he  was  still  more  hi 
to  find  that  America  was  no^  wholly  free  from  blame.  As  soon  as  1 
forms  of  their  constitution  admitted  of  a  law  to  that  effect,  the  Unit 
States  had  abolished  the  slave-trade;  many  of  them  were  sincere 
their  endeavours  to  realize  that  measure,  but  others  had  entered  ii 
it  with  manifest  reluctance.  The  congress,  however,  had  lately  pass 
a  law  on  the  subject,  appoindng  a  large  naval  force,  and  giving 
bounty  for  bringing  in  ships  engaged  in  the  traffic  He  trusted  tl 
care  would  be  t^en  to  enforce  the  practical  execution  of  this  law;  a 
that  all  nations  would  cordially  combine  in  ensuring  to  the  inhabitai 
of  Africa  a  progress  in  <;ivilization  equal  to  that  of  the  other  quart< 
of  the  worli^  He  concluded  by  moving  an  address,  entreating  1 
prince  regent  to  renew  his  beneficent  ^ideavours,  especially  with  1 
governments  of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  for  the  attainment 
an  object  so  generally  interesting.  The  address  was  agreed  to  una 
mously,  and  another  to  the  same  purport  was  voted  in  the  house 
lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown. 

The  late  distresses  had  given  rise  to  various  plans  for  disposing 
the  surplus  population  of  the  cotmtry,  and  for  directing  toward  so^ 
of  the  British  possessions  the  current  of  emigration  to  the  Unii 
States.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brou| 
this  subject  before  the  house  of  commons,  and  stated  that  his  maj 
ty's  govemmoit  had  selected  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  colony 
which  emigration  might  be  most  advantageously  encouraged.  1 
particular  portion  of  territory  assigned  for  this  purpose  was  on  1 
soutb-eaatem  coast  of  Africa,  at  some  distance  from  Cape  Town, 
was  proposed  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  passage,  and  to  afford  to  i 
emigrant  the  means  of  exercising  his  industry  on  arriving  at  the  d 
tined  spot.  A  small  advance  of  money  would  be  required  from  ez 
settler  before  embarking,  to  be  repaid  him  in  necessaries  at  the  Ca] 
by  which  means,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  government,  he  woi 
be  furnished  with  a  comfortable  subsistence  until  he  gathered  ! 
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cropSy  which  in  that  climate  were  of  rapid  growth.  The  sum  of 
SOfOOOL  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  goTermnent  to  carry 
this  measure  into  effect 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
on  presenting  at  the  bar  of  the  lords  the  concluding  hill  of  supplvy 
addressed  a  speech  to  the  prince  regent,  in  which,  i^r  noticing  the 
various  proceedings  in  parliament,  he  adverted  to  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  observed,  that  the  excess  of  income  had  not  been  found 
fairly  adequate  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applicable,  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  national  debt  It  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  clear  available  surplus  of  five  millions,  and  this  object  had  been 
effected  by  the  imposition  of  three  millions  of  taxes. 

In  France  considerable  agitation  was  created  by  a  proposal  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  die  legislature,  for  changing  the  election  law.  1  o 
secure  a  preponderance  against  the  ultra  royalist  party,  who  favoured 
this  measure,  the  king  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
the  prerogadve  in  the  creation  of  fifty-four  new  peers,  and  the  recall 
of  twenty-two  of  the  number  erased  from  the  list  by  the  ordinance  of 
1815.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  violation  of  so 
important  an  article  of  the  charter  as  that  relatii^  to  elections,  and 
it  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  discussions  which  led  to  this  re- 
sult had'the  effect  of  exciting  disturbances  at  Nismes,  which  threat- 
ened to  renew  the  persecution  of  the  protestantsf  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  ultras,  it  was  necessary  to  send  an  armed  force  into  that  city 
to  preserve  tranquillity.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopt- 
ed during  this  session,  was  an  act  for  abolishing  the  draiis  tPaubabie. 
Some  modifications  were  made  in  the  law  lor  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Petitions  having  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  exiles, 
the  king  was  pleased  to  authorize  the  return  of  five  out  of  the  thirty- 
eight  political  offenders  banished  by  the  ordinance  of  the  38th  July* 
1815.  One  of  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  country  was  marsh  ;il 
Soult;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  same  favour  woul^be  extended 
to  all,  except  those  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  late  king. 

In  Spain  the  interests  of  Ferdinand  VIL  were  in  some  deg^t 
strengthened  by  the  death  of  his  father  at  Rome,  whose  restoration 
had  at  one  time  been  contemplated  by  the  liberal  party.     But  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  spread  rapidly  through  all  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  among  the  militai'y.     The  discovery  of  another  plot  at 
Valencia  led  to  many  severe  acts  of  vengeance;  colonel  Vidal,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise,  was  hanged;  twelve  other  persons  were  shot, 
and  many  were  sentenced  to  the  gallics.    At  Cadiz  the  sailing  of  an 
expedition  to  South  America  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  hv*\ 
condition  of  the  Russian  ships,  which  had  been  procured  for  this  act 
vice.    When  the  preparations  were  on  tlie  point  of  being  coraplctei?, 
the  troops  refused  to  embark,  and  evinced  a  determination  not  to  as- 
sist in  restoring  the  colonies  to  tlie  domination  of  a  prince,  witii  who-^i* 
conduct  they  themselves  were  now  thoroughly  disgusted.     On  the  7 :  h 
of  June,  the  cond^  dc  Abisbal,  commander'in-chief,  was  apprized  r-i 
a  conspiracy  in  the  first  division  of  the  army,  amounting  to  70OO  men 
Having  collected  some  forces  at  the  isle  of  Leon  and  Puerto  RenK  li< 
invested  the  mutinous  camp,  caused  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  thcr 
arms,  look  into  custody  120  of  theoiliccrs,  (UainisiiciJ  ihe  other*,  an* 
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dispersed  the  regiments  among  the  towns  of  Andahisia.  The  i 
diers  by  whose  aid  he  suppressed  this  meeting  had  been  induced 
co-operate,  only  on  receiving  his  promise  that  they  should  not  be  s 
to  America;  kifi  own  conduct  excited  suspicion,  and  he  wasdismis 
from  the  comi&nd.  To  increase  the  woes  of  this  distracted  count 
the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  Cadiz,  and  its  ravages  extended  to 
ville,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  VII.,  \ 
had  become  a  widower,  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  princess 
Saxony;  but  their  nuptials,  which  took  place  in  September,  were 
lowed  by  no  act  of  grace  in  favour  of  the  exiled  patriots,  nor  by  : 
relaxation  of  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  and  enslaved  the  Spai 
nation. 

In  Germany,  some  of  the  states  were  benefitted  by  the  establi 
raent  of  a  representative  system,  while  others  were  agitated  by  re 
lutionary  projects.  Various  salutary  reforms  were  effected  in  Hanoi 
torture  was  abolished;  the  army  was  reduced  from  30,000  to  20, 
men;  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  was  improved  by  paying  off 
arrears  of  interest  of  the  royal  chamber;  and  it  was  decided  that 
nobles  should  share  in  the  liability  of  the  third  estate,  to  contrib 
to  the  public  burthens.  In  Wirtemberg  the  plan  of  a  cons ti tut 
was  accepted  by  the  representative  assembly  with  few  modificatic 
and  the  king  obtained  for  it  the  guarantee  of  the  emperor  of  Rus; 
The  states  general  of  Bavaria  were .  convoked  for  the  first  time 
February:  and  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  expressed 
satisfaction  in  having  attained  the  object  of  his  constant  wishes 
ring  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  the  eatablishment  of  a  constitution 
•culated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

An  event  occurred  during  the  summer,  which  caused  great  cons 
nation  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany.  Kotzebue,  a  dramatic  wri 
on  returning  to  his  country,  after  a  long  residence  in  Russia,  had 
gaged  to  famish  the  emperor  Alexander  with  frequent  reports  relai 
to  the  Gcnmin  universities.  His  conduct  provoked  the  hostiliti 
the  students,  who  denounced  him  as  a  spy,  a  traitor,  and  an  aposi 
from  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  his  r 
dcnce  at  Manheim,  by  a  young  fanatic,  named  Sand,  belonging  to 
university  of  Jena.  After  perpetrating  this  horrible  crime,  the 
sassin  wsJked  calmly  into  the  street,  knelt  down,  raised  his  handi 
heaven,  exclaiming  **  Vivat  Teutonia,**  and  plunged  a  dagger  into 
bosom.  The  wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  and  he  was  convcyec 
prison  and  strictly  guarded.  This  affair  was  immediately  brou 
before  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  at  Frankfort  The  duke  of  Sa 
Weimar  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  foreigners  from  studying 
Jena;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Prussian  students  were  recall 
as  were  the  Russians,  from  all  the  German  universities.  The  gen< 
panic  was  augmented  by  the  attempt  of  a  medical  pupil  to  assassin 
Mr.  Ibel,  president  of  the  regency  of  Nassau.  Numerous  arr< 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  Germany;  papers  were  seized,  and  p 
fessors  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  liberty  were  subjected  to 
vere  examinations.  On  the  proposition  of  Austria,  the  diet 
Frankfort  appointed  a  general  central  commission  at  Mentz,  with 
thority  to  prosecute  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  concerning 
demagogical  intrigues  said  to  be  going  forward;  to  examine  witness 
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to  cuiae  the  arreat  of  luapected  personsi  and  to  take  into  its  own 
handa  the  punishment  of  political  ofifenders.  This  commission  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Ba- 
den, Hesse,  and  Nassau.  Prussia  entered  with  pecniiar  zeal  into 
these  severe  measures  for  preventing  the  diffusion  of  democratical 
doctrines.  Several  professors  in  the  universities  were  dismissed  from 
their  posts;  the  pampers  of  Mr.  Goerres,  who  had  written  a  work  en- 
titled ^^  Germany  nid  the  Revolution,"  were  sealed  up,  and  the  senate 
of  Frankfprt  was  required  to  seize  all  copies  of  the  book,  and  to  ap- 
prehend the,  author^  who,  however,  found  means  to  escape  into  France. 
A  commission  was  appointed  at  Berlin,  to  inquire  into  charges  of 
high  treason,  and  to  determine  upon  those  which  might  deserve  to 
be  referred  to  the  tribunal  at  Mentz;  but  the  members  composing  it, 
hsd  the  spirit  to  liberate  most  of  the  persons  brought  before  them. 
The  perils  which  were  apprehended,  occasioned  new  delays  in  nrepar- 
ing  the  constitution  which  had  been  promised  to  the  people  of  Prus- 
sia* Amidst  the  ardour  for  liberty  which  animated  the  Germans,  it 
is  singular  to  observe,  that  a  spirit  of  persecution  was  excited  against 
the  Jews,  which  in  some  instances  was  not  repressed  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  military  force* 

Early  in  the  year,  a  discussicm  arose  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
respecting  the  completion  of  the  pajrments  due  from  the  latter  power, 
as  a  compensation  for  Norway.  Through  the  mediation  of  lord 
Strangford,  the  British  minister  at  Stockholm,  an  arrangement  was  at 
length  made,  by  which  Denmark  was  to  receive  a  smaller  sum  than 
had  at  first  been  stipulated,  but  by  instalments,. at  shorter  intervals, 
and  securely  guaranteed. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  a  transaction  took  place  which 
excited  much  animadversion  in  the  political  circles.  This  was  the 
fulfilment  of  a  convention  concluded  in  1815,  by  which  the  fortress 
and  territory  of  Parga,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  then  protected 
by  the  British  flag,  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  Porte,  under  a  stipnlation 
that  those  inhabitants  who  chose  to  emigrate,  should  receive  from  the 
pacha  of  Albania,  an  indemnification  for  the  fixed  property  which  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon.  The  intelligence  of  such  a  doom 
filled  this  spirited  people  with  consternation;  they  were  the  last  of  the 
tree  Christian  Greeks  of  Epirus,  who  had  resisted  the  intrigues  and 
aggressions  of  Ali  Pacha;  in  1807,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  g'ivcn 
the  Ionian  isles  to  Bonaparte,  they  had  solicited  and  obtained  a  French 
garrison  from  Corfu;  and  in  1814,  they  had  placed  themselves  undt^r 
firitish  protection,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  shan: 
the  fortunes  of  the  septiusular  republic.  Finding  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try irrevocable,  they  all  chose  to  emigrate  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the  Turk;  and  an  estimate  was 
made  of  their  buildings,  lands,  and  plantations,  amounting  to  near]  y 
500,0O0iL ;  but  the  compensation  ultimately  obtained  for  them  from  A 1 1 
Pacha,  was  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum,  a  miserable  requital  for  th<* 
loss  of  their  native  land.  Little  doubt  was  entertained,  that  if  firmncs ?• 
and  not  concession,  had  actuated  our  policy  towards  the  Porte,  this 
sacrifice  might  have  been  avoided;  and  it  was  matter  of  astonishroen( « 
that  Great  Britain,  in  her  day  of  triumph,  should  have  condescend!* ci 
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:o  perform  an.ieict  vkich  France  disdained  in  the  tS 
itno  Humiliation.  I 

In  a  more  diatant  quarter,  discussions  arose  whicl^ 
criticism  the  dfreigii  policy  of  Great  Britain.     At 
of  certain  defects  in  the  treaty  for  the  restoration  .a 
commissioners  committed  yarious  aggressions  in  til 
pelag^Oy  and  particularly  against  the  sultan  of  Paleml| 
Torth  a  strong  protest  from  the  British  functionary,  1 
lies*      It  was  directed  against  the  whole  political  sy( 
by  those  commissioners,  as  heing  exclusively  suited! 
their  own  government,  hostile  to  existing  engagemet 
tive  princes,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  respect, 
to  the  honour  and  Interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  State8,.by  a  treaty,  signed  at  Washingtr 
obtained  from  Spain  the  cession  of  the  Floridas.     Tb 
mand  VIL  declined  to  ratify;  but,  at  the 'same  timf 
intention  of  sending  a  confidential  minister  to  ask  exp 
tain  points,  as  wdl  as  to  state  the  reasons  which  occa 
The  American  govmnment  continued  to  adhere  to  7 
in  regard  to  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  cole 
to  admit  consuls  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezi/ 
most  important  questions  discussed  in  congre^ 
slavery,  on  which  a  collision  of  interests  was  obsei 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  or  eastern  states,  wh' 
the  abolition,  and  the  planters  of  the  south  and 
session  of  the  former  year,  the  state  of  Missour 
member  of  the  union,  b<y:au8e  its  inhabitants  opp> 
a  clause  to  preclude  the  further  progress  and  ct>r 
In  the  month  of  May  a  meeting  was  held  at  St 
agreed,  that  a  second  refusal  on  the  part  of  ca 
i*eaaona,  would  be  deemed  an  attempt  to  expel 
souri  from  the  federation  of  the  states,  and  wou^ 
ants  to  exercise  their  inherent  right  of  formii 
state  government  for  themselves.    This  impo 
the  interests  of  humanity  were  threatened  on 
integrity  of  the  union  on  the  other,  engaged  f 
lion  of  congress.    During  this  year  America 
\       the  commercisd  embarrassments  and  distress 
I      valent  in  Europe.     A  sudden  and  ruinous  dej 
\      the  value  of  merchandise;  many  of  the  state 
\      iViSiculties;  private  failures  became  alarminf 
I      diminution  of  coi^dence  was  manifest  in  all 
^.      These  evils,  however,  did  not  diminish  the 
\     to  their  institutions,  and  were  not  considerc 
uent  prosperity  of  the  coimtry. 
In  South  America  the  independ^ts  prose 
^      success.    Buenos  Ayres  was  engaged  in  f 
\      gouations  with  the  independent  chieftain  J 
\     lory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Plata. 
I    Uscovered  for  converting  the  republic  int 
\     uourbon  prmcc,  the  young  duke  of  Luc 

v^^TxT^^^  %h  treason.    Chili,  ha 
Vol,  111^2  S 
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force  to  lord  Cochrane,  as  vice-admiral,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an 
offensive  war  against  Spain  by  sea,  and  for  some  time  to  place  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  a  state  oCiblockade.  In  New  Granada,  Bolivar  ob- 
tained some  splendid  advantages  over  the  royalist  general  Murillo. 
The  adventurer  Macgregor,  who  was  not  avowed  by  any  of  the  repub- 
lics, seized  Porto  l^Uo,  but  was  soon  afterwards  surprised  by  a  force 
under  general  Hore,  the  commandant  of  Panama,  and  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight*  After  remaining  inactive  for  some 
months,  he  exposed  the  wreck  of  his  force  in  an  attempt  upon  Riode 
la  Ilacha,  the  failure  of  which  sunk  him  into  his  original  obscurity. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  events,  of  which  the  immediate  and  ultimate  consequences 
wore  alike  to  be  deplored.  The.  practice  was  renewed  of  convoking^ 
assemblies  of  the  people,  to  hear  speeches  fvonvpoliticai  orators,  ancl 
to  pass,  by  acclamation,  resolutions  drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  recom- 
mending annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and  the  vote  by  bai* 
lot,  as  sovereign  remedies  f^r  all  existing  grievances.  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  held  near  Birmingham  on  the  12th  of  July,  where  about 
15,000  persons  were  supposed  to  be  present,  a  vote  was  passed  that 
sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  Staffordshire,  should  be  sent  up  to  parltament 
as  legislatorial  attorney  and  representative  of  the  town  of  Birmit&^- 
ham*  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  convey  to  him  the  instructions 
of  his  constituents,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  claim  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  was  afterwards  arrested  -at  his  own  residence, 
taken  to  Knutsford,  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  to 
answer  for  seditious  words  spok^i  by  him  at  a  public  meeting^  in 
Stockport.  A  preacher  of  that  town,  name<^  Harrison,  was  arrestetl 
on  a  similar  charge  at  a  public  meeting  in  Smithfield,  and  conveytnl 
into  Cheshire.  The  radical  reformers  of  Leeds  announced  their  in- 
tention to  imitate  th^  example  of  Birmingham  as  soon  as  a  fit  person 
could  be  found  to  act  as  their  representative.  Those  of  Manchester 
gave  notice  of  a  meeting  for  the  same  purpose,. but  they  afterwards 
changed  their  design,  and  appointed  a  day  when  the  people  should 
assemble  for  ^^e  legal  objector  petitioning  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 
The  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  their  intention  to 
take  cifectual  measures  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  warning 
the  people  of  the  peril  to  which  they. would  expose  themselves  by  at- 
tending the  proposed  meeting.  It  was  held  about  midnlay  on  the 
16th  of  August  in  an  open  space  called  St.  Petersfield,  near  a  churrli 
of  the  same  name  in  Manchester,  and  this  area  was  soon  filled  by  a 
concourse  of  about  60,000  persons.  A  band  of  special  constables. 
stationed  on  the  ground,  disposed  themselves  so  as  to  form  a  line  of 
communip^tion  from  a  house  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting'^  to 
the  stage  or  wagon  fixed  for  the  orators.  Soon  after  the  business  nf 
the  meeting  had  been  opened,  a  body  of  yeomanry  cavalry  entered  tho 
ground  and  advanced  with  drawn  swords  to  the  stage;  their  com 
manding  officer  called  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  speaking*  and  told  him 
that  he  was  his  prisoner.  Mr.  Hunt,  after  enjoining  the  people  to 
be  tranquil,  said  that  he  would  readily  suiTcnder  to  any  civil  officof 
who  should  exhibit  his  warrant;  and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  n 
constable.  Several  other  persons  were  apprehended.  Some  of  iht* 
yeomanry  now  cried  out,   *'  Have  at  their  llaiys;"  and  thoy  began  ti« 
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strike  down  the  banners  in  the  wagon,  as  well  as 
raised  in  various  paits  of  the  field.  A  scene  of 
arose^  numbers  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  mei 
persons,  even  females,  were  Cut  -down  by  sabres; 
and  the  number  of  maimed  and  wounded  amounte 
and  four  hundred.  In  a  very  short  time  the  groi 
its  former  occupants,  and  military  patroles  were  st: 
cipal  sti'^ets  of  the  town  to  preserve  tranquillity. 

The  interference  of  an  armed  yeomanry  for  th< 
than  for  the  suppression  of  riot,  produced  a  strong 
out  the  country.     The  corporation  of  London  pres 
the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he  wotild  be  graci< 
stitute  an  immediate  and  effectual  inquiry  into  the  < 
been  committed,  and  to  cause  the  guilty  perpctri 
brought  to  signal  and  condign  punishment.  This  ac 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  and  an  intimation  was ) 
presented  it  must  have  been  unacquainted  with 
which  preceded  the  meeting,  and  that  they  appear 
incorrect  information  respecting  tl»e  meeting  itsel 
ness  added,  that  if  the  laws  were  really  violated  c 
those  to  whom  it  immediately  belonged  to  assist 
them,  the  tribunals  of  the  country  were  open  to 
that  to  institute  an  extra-judicial  inquiry  in  exist 
would  bfe  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  clearest  ] 
justice.     Addresses  were  also  prepared  in. the  p 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  some  simply  calling  for 
censuring  the  Manchester  magistrates,  and  the  mil 
royal  sanction  had  been  given  to  these  acts  of  vi< 
merous  and  respectable  meeting  of  freeholders  ^ 
consequence  of  a  requisition  to  the  high  sheriff,  si 
Norfolk,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  many  other  noblei 
The  resolutions  passed  expressed  no  opinion  on  tl 
but  demanded  an  'inquiry.     Earl  Fit2william  w 
dismissed-  from  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire,  »  circumstance  which  excited  much  i 
procured  for  that  nobleman  many  testimonies  of 
mcnt  from  his  neighbours.     The  requisitions  add^ 
of  other  counties  were  not  all  attended  with  tl 
the  public  sentiment  was  nevertheless  strongly 
other  hand  loyal  addresses  were  forwarded  fron 
associations  were  formed  in  the  north  of  England 
raising  troops  of  yeomanry  in  aid  of  the  civil  po^ 

Notwithstanding  the  tragical  issue  of  the  meet 
others  of  a  similar  character  were  held  at  Leed 
where  the  orators  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  m\< 
late  proceedings  in  a  strain  of  vehement  and  fea 
Paisley,  the  radical  reformers,  in  defiance  of  a  pn 
sheriff  and  magistrates  of  Renfrewshire,  held  a 
riggs  moor,  and  afterwards  entered  the  town  in  j 
iiers  and  music.  The  magistrates,  who  exhortei 
were  assaulted  with  stones?  and  it  was  not  until  a 
was  restored  by  the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  and 
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about  twenty  of  the  ringleaders.  For  several  days  ensuiBg^  similar 
acts  of  outrage  were  committed;  houses  were  plundered;  and  many 
persons  abused;  and  the  civil  authorities,  unable  to  quell  the  rioters, 
were  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  a  body  of  cavalry  from 
Glasgow. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  by  government  in  this  alarming 
crisis,  was  an  order  issued  in  October,  by  which  all  able-bodied  pen- 
sioners were  directed  to  attend  at  the  tim^s  and  places  specified,  to 
be  formed  into  a  veteran  bi^^talion.  It  was  calculated  that  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  men  would  thus  be  added  to  the  military  force  of  the 
country.  A  circular  was  issued  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  coanties 
by  lord  Sidmouth,  stating,  thal^  according  to  information  received, 
there  were  many  cannon  in  the  maritime  districts  which  were  private 
property,  and  requesting  that  steps  might  be  taken,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owners,  for  rendering  them  useless^  or  for  removing  them  to. a 
place  of  security.  Parliament  was  summoned  to  assemble  on  the  23d 
of  November,  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent  in  person.  The  speech 
related  principally  to  the  continuance  of  seditious  practices  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  tdistricts,  which  had  led  to  proci^edings  incom- 
patible with  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit 
utterly  hostile  to  the  constitufion.  The  immediate  attention  of  par- 
liament was  directed  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  might 
be  requisite  for  counteraclang  a  system,  which,  if  not  effectnally 
checked,  must  bring  confusion  and  rum  on  the  nation.  Addresses 
were  voted  after  much  discussion^  and,  on  the  following  day,  a  great 
mass  of  documents,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country,  was  presented 
to  both  houses. 

A  measure,  not  immediately  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  was  proposed  on  the  29th,  by  the  lord  ehancellor.  Its  object 
was  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  justice  caused  by  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  which  allowed  defendants  in  cases  of  information 
or  indictment,  to  in^>arle  or  traverse.  The  bill  introduced  by  his 
lordship  took  away  the  right  of  traversing,  but  allowed  the  court  to 
postpone  a  trial,  upon  ground  being  shown  for  delay.  It  encountered 
strong  opposition,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  security  of  the  subject, 
and  increase  the  power  of  the  crown;  but  it  was  finally  passed. 

On  the  30th,  lord  Sidmouth  called  the  attention  of  the  peers  to  the 
measures  which  ministers  deemed  necessary  in  the  actual  state  of-  the 
country,  whe^  a  conspiracy  existed  for  the  subversion  ^  tfaeeonstita- 
tion  in  church  and  state,  and  of  the  rights  of  property.  Adverting^  to 
one  of  the  main  instruments  which  had  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  observed,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  charaeter  of  a  free  press, 
that  its  productions  should  not  be  interfered  with  before  publicadon; 
and  added,  that  this  principle  had  been  adhered  to  in  the  bill  which 
he  had  to  offer.  No  intention  was  entertamed  of  visithig  offenders 
with  an  increase  of  punishment  in  the  first  instance;  but  it  was  pro- 
posed that  any  person,  having  been  tried,  convicted*  and  punished  for 
a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  should,  on  conviction  of  a  second 
offence,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  fine,  imprhonment, 
.  banishment,  or  transportation.  It  was*  also  proposed  that,  in  case  of 
a  second  conviction^  a  power  should  be  given  to  seize  the  copies  of 
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the  libel  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher;  the  copies  so^6fted  to  be 
preserved  until  it  should  be  seen  whether  an  arrest  of  ju^gm^t  should 
be  moved,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  publisher  if  judgment  should  be 
in  his  favour.     Another  bill  was  to  be  proposed  m  the  commons,  by 
iw^hich  all  publications,  consisting  of  less  than  a  given  number  of  sheets, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  equal  to  that  paid  by  newspapers*     If 
this  should  be  deemed  an  infringement  on  the  principle  already  laid 
down,  it  would  be  for  parliament  to  consider,  whether  such  a  check 
inrere  not  indispensably  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  blasohemy 
and  seditibn.     By  another  clause  of  this  bill,  persons  putting  for^  a 
publication  of  that  kind  would  be  required  to  enter  into  recognizances, 
or  give  security  for  the  payment  of  any  penalties  which  might  be  in- 
flicted on  them.    In  the  regulaUons  contemplated  for  obviating  the 
danger  of  tumultuous  o»  seditious  meetinp^s,  it  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  subjects  to  petition  the  prince  regent  or 
parliament,  or  to  meet  br  the  discussion  of  any  grievance  under  whidi 
the  people  might  conceive  that  they  were  labouring.     No  impediment 
or  Interruption  woutd  be  offered  to  meetings  regiriarly  cailed  by  a 
sheriff,  borottghm&eve,  or  other  magistrate^  but  it  would  be  proposed 
to  enact,  that  any  parties,  wishing  to  meet  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  connected  with  church  or  state,  should  notify  their  intention 
in  a  requisition  signed  by  seven  householders^  and  that  it  should  be 
illegal  for  an|Kiperson,not  usually  inhabiting  the  place  where  the  requi- 
sition originated,  to  attend  such  assembly.    Magistrates  were  to  have 
a  power,  under  certain  limitations,  of  appcunting  the  place  and  time 
of  meeting.    In  consequence  of  the  alarming  facta  adduced  respecting 
preparations  for  employing  illegal  force,  it  was  proposed  to  prohibit 
military  training,  except  under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  or  lord 
lieutenant  of  a  county.    Proof  having  appeared,  that  the  disaffected 
were  in  possesMon  of  offensive  weapons,  it  was  proposed,  that  magis- 
trates in  the  disturbed  districts,  on  evidence  affordmg  well-grounded 
suspicion  that  arms  were  collected  for  seditious  purposes,  should  have 
the  power  of  seizing  them.     They  were  also  to  have  authority  for 
apprehending  and  detaining  persons  found  carrying  arms  for  such 
purposes,  and  %f  seizing  those  arms;  an  appeal  to  the  quarterrsessions 
being  allowed  to  the  persons  so  detained.     Such  was  the  outline  of 
five  bills,  which,  notwithstanding  the  strong  arguments  urged  against 
them  in  both  houses,  received  the  sanction  of  parliament     The  re- 
strictions on  the  press  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  obnoxious;  and,i» 
a  protest  signed  by  sixteen  peers,  the  bill  for  punishing  libel  by  trans- 
portadon  was  characterized  as  ^*  subversive,  in  one  of  their  main- 
defences,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  were  secured  to  us  by  pro- 
gressive struggles  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  at  length 
asserted,  declared,  and,  as  we  baud  hoped,  firmly  established  for  ever,, 
by  the  revolution  of  168S." 

Though  the  period  during  which  these  measures  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  seemed  peculiarly  ill  adapted  for  the  agita- 
tion of  questions  concerning  the  national  representation,  lord  John* 
Russell  was  not  deterred  from  bringing  forward  a  motion,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  on  parliamentary  reform.  Without  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  abstract  principles,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  unrcpreaenied  towns,  many  of  which  had 
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rlseB  i]it(f  places  of  gr«at  commercial  wealth  and  importance,  wbiie 
certain  boroughs  had  sunk  into  decay,  and  had  become  unfit  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  sending  representatives.  He  adduced  examples  from 
the  history  of  parliament  to  show  that  the  principle  of  change  had 
been  often  acknowledged,  and  the  suffi'age  witiidrawn  and  conferred 
on  various  occasions.  He  pointed  out  Uie  practical  evils  resulting 
from  the  corruption  of  small  boroughs,  and  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  extension  of  the  representative  privilege  to  populous 
towns;  a  privilege  which  tould  be  extended  to  them  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  change,  since  neither  the  law  of  1688,  nor  the  act  of  union 
would  permit  the  sovereign  to  issue  his  writ  for  adding  to  the  number 
of  members*  After  stating  his  views  of  the  reform  which  the  consti* 
tution  required,  and  might  safely  receive,  he  proposed  several  resolu- 
tions, tending  to  establish  the  principle  of  change  which  he  had  laid 
down,  and  some  rules  respecting  the  voters  of  disfranchised  places* 
on  whom  corruption  should  not  have  been  pro^red.  The  last  resolu- 
tion was  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borougl^pf  Grampoond^  the 
corruption  of  which  had  already  been  proved  to  the  house.  On  the 
suggestion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  who  manifested  a  willingness>to  con- 
cur in  the  objects  of  the  motion,  to  a  certain  degree,  lord  John  Russell 
withdrew  it,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Grampound,  and  the  transfer  of  its  representation  to 
some  populous  town.  The  second  reading  of  this  bill^vas  deferred 
by  his  lordship  until  after  the  recess. 

At  the  close  of  the  year- it  was  announced  that  the  bodily  health  of 
the  king  had  partaken  of  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  symptoms  appeared  which  portended  the  rapid 
decay  of  his  constitution.  Amidst  the  anxiety  caused  by  this  change, 
the  public  mind  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Kent,  who  expired  on  the  33d  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire,  alter  a 
very  short  illness.  The  regrets  excited  by  the  loss  of. this  illustrious 
prince  were  speedily  absorbed  in  the  greater  grief  occasioned  by  tid- 
ings from  Windsor  which  foretold  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
august  fatheri  and  the  illness  of  the  heir-apparent  at  this  crisis  atig- 
mented  the  general  gloom.  On  Saturday,  the  39th,  all  hopes  for  the 
recovery  of  his  majesty  were  extinguished, and  at  thirty-fiveminntes 
past  eight  in  the  evening,- the  royal  sufferer  without  a  struggle  ex- 
pired. The  dutchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  princesses  Augusta  and 
Sophia,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  their  vene- 
rable parent,  were  at  this  time  in  the  palace;  and  the  doke  of  York 
watched  with  filial  solicitude  by  the  side  of  his  couch.  On  that  prince 
devolved  the  duty  of  announcing  the  mournful  event  to  the  regent, 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  which  for  nine  years  he  had 
faithfully  governed  on  behalf  of  his  royal  father. 

Thus  terminated,  in  its  sixtieth  year,  the  reign  of  George  the  third, 
a  monarch  who  deserved  to  be  styled,  in  terms  more  emphatical  than 
those  of  common  courtesy,  the  father  of  his  people.  Their  loyalty 
and  their  affection  he  considered  to  be  the  most  permanent  security 
of  his  throne;  and  he  promoted  among  them,  by  his  pwn  example^  thr 
practice  of  those  dslies  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  appreriatr 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  sjind  religious  liberty,  as  secured  by  ihr 
constitution  which  he  and  they  were  bound  to  maintain.    Ills  habitual 
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piety,  and  coifsftin't  trust  in  •Providence,  exalted  in  a  high  degree  the 
courage  ^nd  firmness  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  for 
which^  on  occasions  oT  pefsonal  danger,  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished. If,  on  some  questions  of  state  policy,  he  evinced  a  tenacious- 
ness  of  purpose,  which  seemed  to  border  on  obstinacy,  this  must  be 
attributed  to  his  strong  sense  of  the  obligations  contracted  at  his 
coronation;  the  same  inflexible  consistency  actuated  his  whole  con- 
duct; and  it  has  "been  justly  observed,  that  he  never,  from  unworthy 
motives,  relinquished  any  measvre,  or  abandoned  any  friend,  or  failed 
in  the  performance  of  the  slightest  promise.  He  was  punctually 
assiduous  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  functions;  exemplary  in  the  ful- 
filment of  alLthe  socikl  duties;  affable,  yet  dignified  in  his  deportment 
toward  his  subjects;  and  in  worksof  charity  unostentatiously  munificent. 
Temperance  and  exercise  secured  to  him  for  a  long  period  the  enjoy- 
ment of  uninterrupted  health;  and  his  equable  cheerfulness  seemed^  to 
flow  naturally  from  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  By  the  firm  exercise 
of  his  authority,,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  pure  and  well-regulated 
life,  he  preserved  his  court  from  the  contagion  of  those  dissolute  man- 
ners whiclvhad  caused  so  much  confusion  and  mischief  among  foreign 
courts  at  the  era  of  the  French  revolution.  The  English  sceptre  may 
have  been  swayed  by  monarchs  endowed  with  more  splendid  qualities 
than  those  of  George  the  Third;  .but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  of  his  predecessors,  since  the  sixth  Edward,  has  borne  his  facul- 
ties so  meekly,  or  has  been  **  so  clear  in  his  great  office*" 
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A. 

ABBOT»  Mr.  reng^s  his  office  at  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  iii.  296. 

Abererombie,  general,  appointed  to  command  in  North  America,  in  1758,  i.  99. 
Expedition  ag^nst  Ticonderoga,  100.  Unsuccessful,  eft.  Subsequent  suc- 
cesses, ib. 

•^— — — — -  lieutenant  colonel,  killed  at  Bunker's  Hill,  i.  361. 

— ^— ^— —  genera]  Robert,  commands  the  Malabar  army  against  Tippoo 
Saib,  ii.  306.  Progress  o(  307.  Preyented  by  the  floods  from  joining  the  main 
army,  ib.  Co-operates  in  the  nege  of  Seringapatam,  ib.  Success  in  the  West 
Indies,  480. 


— — — —  ^neral  lUlph,  efforts  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  370.  Com- 
mands the  first  division  of  the  expedition  to  Holland,  554.  Landing  at  the  Hel- 
der,  ib.  Subsequent  conduct  in  Holland,  SSS.  Testimony  of  the  duke  of  York 
in  his  farour,  556.  Commands  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  coast,  597.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Egypt^  614.  Conduct  on  the  31st  of  March,  wounded,  619.  Death,  ib. 
And  character,  ib. 

Abstraction  in  politics.    See  ParHammt. 

Acadians,  or  French  neutrals,  i.  78. 

Acre.    See  sir  Sidney  Smith. 

Adam,  William,  esq.  abilities  and  character,  i.  539.  His  speech  on  the  influence 
ofthe  crown,  t6.  Adheres  to  lord  North,  643.  Proposed  inquiry  concerning 
the  trial  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  u.  388.  Masterly  view  of  Scottish  hiw,  ib.  Elo- 
quent speech  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  judges,  389.  Motion  on  the  penal 
law  of  Scotland,  390.    Able  and  profound  reasonmg,  t^. 

— »-—  captain  Charles,  son  to  the  former,  brilliant  naval  achievement,  ii.  633. 

Adams,  Daniel,  secretary  to  an  innovating  Society,  ii.  393.     Arrested,  393. 

—>  Samuel,  president  of  the  congress.     See  Congress. 

Addington,  Henry,  esq.  is  appointed  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  ii.  158. 
Proposition  of,  respecting  the  slave  trade,  303.  He  proposes  voluntary  contri- 
butions, 513.  Is  appointed  prime  minister,  608.  Defends  the  treaty  with 
France,  iii.  13.    Resigns,  39.     See  Sidmouth. 

Adultery,  bill  respecting  divorces  for.     See  Auckland  and  Parliament. 

A^ricola,  effect  of  his  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  3. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  congress  at,  iii.  308. 

Albanians,  ii.  573. 

Albemarle,  commands  the  expedition  to  the  Havanna,  i.  153. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  iii  180. 

Alexander  succeeds  his  father  Paul,  it.  613.  Character  and  paciflc  dispositions,  ib. 
Adjustment  between  him  and  Britain,  ib.    See  Riusia, 

Alexandria,  (America,)  attack  on,  iii.  248. 

Alfred,  genius  and  wisdom  of,  i.  5.  Extricates  his  country  from  imminent  danger, 
t^.  Perceives  the  securi^  and  aggrandizement  of  Britain  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  her  navy,  ib.  Founder  of  English  jurisprudence,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, 6. 

Allen,  Ethan,  proceeding  of,  on  the  lakes,  i.  364. 

Algiers,  expedition  to,  iii.  387. 

Alien  act,  continued,  iii.  306. 

Almarez,  bridge  of,  destroyed,  iii.  193. 

Almeida  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  165.     Recovered,  179. 

Amelia,  princess,  death  of,  iii.  170. 

America,  Americans,  and  American  colonies.  America,  discovery  of,  i.  13.  First 
voyage  to,  by  England,  t'A.  Farther  ^scoveries  in,  17.  Voyages  to,  for  disco- 
vering the  north-west  and  north-east  passages,  25.  By  Sir  Francis  Drake,  t^. 
First  project  of  colonization  in,  by  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  ib.  Colonies  planted 
under  James,  31.  South  colony  of  Virginia,  and  north  colony  of  New-Knglsml 
Cienius  of  republicanism  in  New-England,  i.  32.  Different  political  principles  of 
Vol.  ilL— 2  T 
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the  loutbcrn  and  northen^  coloniet,  37,  58.     Nftvigiition  net  for  tccimng'  to 
Britain  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  38.    New  colonies  in  the  north,  south,  ami 
fniddte*  40.  PfO|p>e«i  of  tlie.  Aoieiican  colonies  under  Willtam,  48.  Under  queen 
Anne,  58.    Umler  George  I.  66.    Opinion  of  Walpole  on  the  taxation  of  Ame- 
rica, A,    State  of  colonies  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  75,  76.     Encfxiech- 
ments  of  the  French,  76.    Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  77.    Further  aggressions 
of  the  French,  79.    Internal  state  of  the  colonies,  81.     Hostilities  in  America, 
82.     Campaign  17i55  in,  83  to  85.     Campaign  1756  in,  89.    Of  1757,  95.     Ex- 
pedition to  Louisbourg,  t6.     Unsuccessful,  96.     llesult  of  that  campaign  unfor- 
tunate, t6.     Campaign  1758  in,  99.    Objects  and  plans  of,  i^.    Conquest  of  Cape 
Breton,  t6.    Disappointment  at  iMconderoga,  100.     Capture  of  French  forts,  ib. 
Result  of  the  campaign  successful,  ib,    Campaijpi  1759  in,  ib.    Amherst  com- 
mander in  chief,  ib.     Kxpedition  under  Wolfe  to  Quebec,  ib-   Difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  101.     Battle  of  Quebec,  yictory  and  death  of  Wolfe,  102.  Quebec 
surrenders,  103.    Kesult  of  the  campaign  glorious,  ib.    Campaign  1760  in,  ib. 
Complete  subjugation  of  Canada,  104.    Contraband  trade  in,  180.     Projects  of 
Mr.  Grenville  respecting  our  colonies  in,  ib.    Innovating  scheme  of  taxation  in, 
181.     State,  character,  and  dispositions  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
colonies  respectively,  181, 183.    Plan  of  taxing  America,  187.     Stamp  Act,  189. 
Effects  of  the  new  system  in  America,  190.  The  people  threaten  to  abstain  from 
British  commodities,  192.  Violent  proceedings  in,  198.    Kspecially  in  the  north, 
ib.    Non-importation  agreement  of  the  colonies,  199.    Policy  of  the  Rocking- 
ham ministry  respecting,  200.  Repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  212.   Law  declaring'  the 
British  right  of  taxation,  ib.    New  imposts  on,  217.    Colonies  o^  displeased  at 
the  new  imposts,  340.    Massachusetts  foremost  in  discontent,  ib.    Ixird  Hillsbo- 
rough's letter  to  assemblies  of,  241.    Outrages  at  Boston,  ib.    Reviysl  against 
the  colonies  of  the  statute  for  trying,  within  the  realm,  treasons  committed  be* 
yond  seas,  246.    Discontents  in,  250.    First  policy  of  lord  North  towarda  the 
colonies,  259.    Tumult  at  Boston,  260.    Trial  and  acquittal  of  captun  Preston, 
361.    The  colonies  become  tranquil,  266.    Diversity  of  sentiment  between  New 
Englsnd  and  the  other  colonies,  272, 273.    Is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  ounis- 
ters,  273.    Southern  colonies  tranquil,  northern  turbulent,  £86.     Massachusetts 
disavows  the  authorities  of  the  Britislk  constitution,  ib.  Tranquillity  and  proepe- 
rity  of  the  colonies,  297.    Export  of  tea  to,  299.    Alarm  at  Boston,  30a     Let- 
ters to  the  governor  discovered,  ib.    Tea  arrives  at  Boston,  301.   A  mob  throws 
the  cargo  into  the  sea,  ib.    For  the  proceedings  therepn  in  England,  see  ParUa- 
ment  and  Britain,    Effects  of  the  new  British  measures  in  the  colonies*  321. 
Ferment  through  the  colonies,  ib.   Resdution  of  the  provincial  assemblies^  32Z 
Solemn  league  and  covenant,  323.    Meeting  of  a  general  congress  at  Philauiel- 
phia,  325.    Proceedings  of,  see  Congreat.    Spirit  of  colonial  proceedings^  S29. 
Military  preparations,  ib.     BIsssachusetts  the  hinge  of  peace  and  war,  330.   Pro- 
vincial congress  of,  assumes  the  supreme  power,  331.    Farther  proceeding  re- 
specting, in  Britain,  see  Britain  and  Parliament,    State  of  affairs  and  sentiments 
in  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  1775,  353.     General  enthusiasm,  ib,     ^*ar- 
like  preparations,  356.     Commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  ami 
the  mother  country,  t^.    Battle  at  Lexington,  357.    Attempt  on  Ticonderoga. 
359.    Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  361.    Washington  appointed  commander  in  chief, 
see  WMington.     Ezpecfition  to  Canada,  see  Montgomery,  Carlton,  &c.      Pro- 
ceedings in  Vii^nla,  368.     Scheme  of  lord  Dunmore  for  exciting  negro  abrves, 
369.     Project  t>f  Connelly  in  Pennsylvania,  ib.     Maryland  and  the  Caroliiutt,  i'^. 
Campaign  1776:  for  British  efforts,  see  ffowCf  Burgoune,  Clinton,  Sec     Interru.! 
proceedings  of  the  colonies,  392.     Declaration  of  Independence,  394.     MVms  in- 
dependence their  original  aim,  396.  The  provincials  reftise  offers  of  conciliation, 
i.  399.     Defeated  st  Long  Inland,  but  escape,  400.    Bum  New  York,  403.    Fmr. 
tially  defeated  at  White  Plains,  but  escape,  404.     Consternation  of,  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  Comwallis,  406.     Expect  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  ib.     But  are  g^reaih 
disappointed  by  liis  termination  of  the  campaign,  407.    They  are  animated  to 
offensive  operations,  ib.     Surprise  the  Hessians  at  lYenton,  408.    Defeated  on 
the  lakes,  410.    Their  privateers  annoy  our  trade,  411.    Distressed  situation  of 
their  srmy  during  the  winter,  429.    Nevertheless  their  hopes  ami  sptiiu  are 
high,  ib.    Dispositions  of,  to  oppose  the  British  at  Brandy  wine,  432.     Their  fnr* 
tifications  on  the  river,  433.    Their  distressed  situation  at  White  Xarsfa»4.'U 
And  Valley  Forge,  435.    Tbeh-  galliea  destroyed  at  Skeensborough,  437.    Stra- 
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tavern  of  their  general  8chu>^cr,  438.  Tliey  surround  the  British  at  Saratoga, 
44:2,  see  Qaie».  They  conclude  a  treaty  with  France,  4^.  Skirmishes  with 
the  royalists  in  the  commencement  of  1778,  480,  481.     Kefuse  to  treat  with  the 


tions  of  their  detached  parties,  549,  550.  State  of  their  army  at  New  York,  553. 
They  are  deserted  by  general  Arnold,  554.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
596.  Besiege  Ninety>Slx,  597.  Their  successes  against  Comwallis,  599.  Inac- 
tion in  1782,  620..  Their  independence  is  acknowle<1g^d  by  Britain,  635.  And 
peace  concluded,  ib,  SUte  of,  at  the  peace,  640.  Claims  of  royalists  from,  ii. 
110.  American  republic  as  affected  by  the  revolutions  in  Kurope,  529.  Their 
spirited  conduct  respecting  the  French,  530.  United  States  purchase  Louisiana 
from  France,  iii.  34.  Spain,  acquiesces  in  the  cession,  51.  Discussions  with 
Great  Britain,  93.  Mission  to  Bngland  for  adjustment  c^  differences,  ib.  Non- 
importation act,  94.  Jefferson  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  conclutled  in  England, 
ib,  Affa'u*  of  the  Leopard  and  (Chesapeake,  1 15.  Measures  adopted  in  c^nse- 
quence  of  Bonaparte's  deci-ees,  and  the  British  orders  ip  cotuicil,  ib.  Itepeal  of 
tlie  embargo,  155.  Non-intercourse  act  passed,  156.  Arrangements  with  Mr. 
Firakine  disavowed  I)y  the  British  government,  ib.  Policy  of  Madison,  in  regard 
to  France  and  Great  Britain,  169.  AflTalr  of  the  Little  Belt  and  President,  174. 
Declares  war  against  Great  Britain,  191.  SucccsseK  at  sea,  and  reverses  in  Cana- 
da, 196*  Campaign  of  1813,  208.  Loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  309.  Progress  of 
the  war,  247.  Congress  at  Ghent,  ib,  Washington  entered  by  the  British,  248. 
Attack  on  Alexandria,  ib.  Close  of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  249.  Peace  sign- 
ed at  Ghent,  ib.  Defence  of  New  Orleans,  250.  Loss  of  the  frigate  President, 
251.  Cessation  of  hostilities,  ib.  Discussion  with  Spain,  291.  Affairs  of,  300. 
309.     Acquire  Florida  from  Spain,  321. 

America,  South.  British  expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  95.  Buenos  Avres  taken, 
ib.  Becovered  by  the  Spaniards,  96.  Failure  of  Miranda's  expedition  to  the 
Caraccas,  ib.  Capture  of  Montevideo  by  the  British,  106.  Whitelock*s  &ilure 
at  Buenos  A3rres,  ib.  Affairs  of  tlie  Spanisli  colonies  after  the  usurpation  by  Bo- 
naparte, 133,  168, 185,  247,  300,  369. 

Amherst,  appmnted  commander  in  chief  in  America,  i.  100.  Progress  in  Canada,  ib. 

Amsterdam,  see  HoUand. 

Andre,  major,  his  character,  enterprise,  and  fate,  i.  S5S. 

Anne,  queen  of  England,  popular  among  the  contending  parties,  i.  52.  Though 
a  toty  in  priAciples,  Is  long  governed  by  the  whigs,  ib.  Her  successful  war,  %b. 
Kejmns  tne  diurch  party,  56.  Her  reign  favourable  to  commerce  and  navi- 
tion,  58. 

Afaiiens,  treaty  of,  iii.  20.     Debates  on,  in  parliament,  22, 

Anson,  lord,  with  Liawke,  destroys  the  trade  of  tlic  enemy,  i,  105. 

Anstruther,  John,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  ]>rosecuting  Mr.  Hastings, 
ii.  84.  Distinguished  himself  on  the  question  of  Scottish  criminal  law,  388. 
Distinguishes  himself  on  the  questions  about  Mutr  and  Palmer,  390. 

Antwerp,  hopes,  through  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  re-opcn  tlie  river  Scheldt,  ii.  18. 
Yields  to  the  French,  329.     Blockaded  by  the  British,  iii.  231. 

Areis  stir  Aube,  action  at,  iii.  234. 

Argyle,  duke  of,  voluntarily  raises  two  thousand  men,  i.  463. 

Armada,  Spanish,  discomfited  by  the  English,  i.  27. 

Arnold,  general,  marches  to  join  Montgomery,  i.  365.  Arrives  opposite  Quebec, 
joins  Montgomery  m  the  siege,  366.  On  the  death  of  Montgomery  raises  the 
siege,  367.  Disgusted  with  the  Americans,  55^,  Enters  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  general,  ib.  Which  being  <liscovered,  he  saves  him- 
self by  flight,  556.     Incursion  into  Virginia,  596. 

Arroyo  Molinos,  the  French  surprised  there  by  general  Hill,  iii,  184. 

Aspeni,  battle  of,  iii.  147. 

Arthur  murder  of,  destructive  to  his  uncle,  king  John,  i.  8. 

Artillery,  see  different  wars  and  l>attlcs.  Mural.  5»ee  Jlcre  and  Effi/p(. 

Assenibly,  general,  of  Scotland,  dcbaies  coitccniing  patronage,  i.  450.  National, 
sec  Frwice. 

Mhol:  the  duke  »;!,  cedes  the  Isle  of  Mar.  lo  gmeruracal,  i.  191.     Duk«  of,  (son  of 
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the  former,)  volaoUrilv  ruse^  a  thousand  men  for  the  sernceorbii  country,  463. 
Firm  and  pnident  conduct  of,  dttring  the  militia  dioturhances,  U.  507, 508. 

AackUnd,  lord,  see  Eden. 

AuerBtadt,  or  Jena,  battle  of,  UL  85. 

Austerlita,  battle  of,  iii.  64. 

Austria,  depressed  under  the  first  war  of  liaria  Theresa,  i  67.    Assisted  by  Britain, 
n.    Confederacy  with  France,  92.     War  with  Prussia,  and  opentioos,  98.   The 
Austrians  are  defeated,  ib.     Prove  successful,  117.     Again  defeated,  119.    Cam- 
paign 1761, 133.    Of  1762,  158.    See  Fndqiek  and  Suaiimw.    Joseph  of  Ai& 
trta  is  chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  219,     He  suppovts  the  catholics  of  Poland 
against  the  dissidents,  S39.    Dismemberment  of  Poland^  see  CaUurim,    Chsnc- 
ter  of  Joseph  opens,  563.    He  sq>ire0  at  the  possession  of  Bavaria,  t&r   Butis 
opposed  and  baffled  by  Frederick,  564.     Peace  of  Teschen,  ib.    Death  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  ambitious  schemes  of  Joseph,  ii.  17  to  22.    Opposed  and  baffled 
by  Prussia,  37.    Operations  of  Joseph'a  anrnes  against  the  Turks  in  1780, 124  to 
128.    Unwise  and  unsuccessful,  127.    Proceedings  of  Joaeph  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, see  Joteph  and  JVMerhndi.    Suocesses  of  the  Austriaos  in  1789, 166, 167. 
Leopold  disposed  to  peace,  248.    Peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  249. 
Policy  of  Leopold  caused  by  the  French  revoiution,*see  Leopold.    War  between 
Austria  and  France,  316.     Campaign  1793,  368.  872.  376.  378,  see  Bniain  and 
Frederick.       Campaign  1794,  410  to  415.    Campaign  1795,  indeoaire,  447. 
Campaign  in  Italy,  1796,  469  to  477.  Campaign  1797,  496  to  499.  Treaty  of  Cam- 
po  Formio,  ib.    Congress  at  liastadt,  544.     Encroachments  of  the  French,  54$. 
The  war  is  renewed,  ib.    Campaign  in  Germany,  t^  to  547.    Proatas  in  Italy, 
548.    In  Switzerbmd,  551.    Siege  of  Genoa,  591.     Capitulation,  a.   Campaign 
in  Italy,  592,  593.    In  Germany,  594,  595.     Decimve  defeat  at  UobenHnden,  ib. 
Peace,  ib.    Decline  of  her  ascendancy  in  Germany,  iii.  3.    Disputes  with  Bava- 
ria,  46.    Francis  II.  proclaimed  hereditary  emperor,  t*.    Accedes  to  the  league 
between  England  and  liussia,  61.    Correspondence  with  France,  ib.    Conduct 
towards  Bavaria,  62.     Surrender  of  Mack,  ib.    Vienna  entered  by  the  French, 
63.    Operations  in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  ib.    Battle  of  Austerlitz,  64.    Treaty  of 
Presburg,  65.     The  emperor  resigns  his  title  to  the  German  empire,  79.   Re- 
mains neutral  during  the  contest  of  Russia  and  Prussia  with  Francei  90.   MiHtiry 
preparations,  136.    Dechtfes  war  against  France,  146.    Her  forces  enter  Banna, 
%b.    Vienaa  entered  by  the  FTencIn  147.    Battle  of  Aspem,  ib.    Operations  in 
Italy,  148.    Insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  t*.    Battle  of  Wagram,  149.    Treaty  with 
France,  152.     Marriage  of  the  archdutchess  Maria   Louisa  to  Bonaparte,  161. 
Assists  France  against  Itossia,  197.    Truce,  218.     Declares  war  against  Fiance, 
220.    Campaign  in  Germany,  221.    Battle  of  Leipzig',  222.    Invasion  of  France, 
226.    Congress  at  Chaiillon,  227.    Operations  of  Schwartzeiiberg,  230. 25i. 
March  to  Paris,  235.    Peace,  240.     Acquisitions  in  Italy,  245.    Manifesto  on  tbe 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  258.    League,  ib.    Advance  of  the  annies,  2©. 
Conditions  of  peace  granted  to  France,  275.    Affaire  of,  291. 300. 319. 

B. 

BACON,  the  pride  of  English  philosophy,  described,  i.  42. 

Badajoz  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  177.  invested  by  lord  Wellington,  181.  Block- 
ade  raised,  i6.    Taken,  192. 

Baird,  sir  David,  advances  to  join  sir  John  Moore  at  SaUmanca,  iii.  129.  Junctioo 
at  Majorga,  130.    Retreat,  131.    Wounded  at  Corunna,  132. 

Balloons,  air,  invention  of,  ii.  27.     Essayed  in  England,  28. 

Baltimore,  expedition  to,  iii.  248. 

Banda  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  161. 

Bank.  (See  England  and  Britain.)  Restrictions  continued,  iii.  253.  Inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of,  285.  Result  of  experiments  made  in  the  issue  of  specie,  304  Uc- 
striction  act  continued,  305.     Arrangement  for  resuming  cash  paymentSy  312. 

P^*^"*  Mr.  his  motion  concerning  offices  in  reversion,  iii.  103." 

■  Joseph,  Esq,  ability  and  kudable  employment  of  an  ample  fortune,!. 
249.     Accompanies  captain  Cook  to  the  South  Seas,  ib. 

Bannat,  overrun  by  the  Turks,  ii.  127. 

Barrington,  admiral,  commands  in  the  West  Indies,  i.  509.  Wounded,  510.  In- 
tercepts a  French  convoy,  630. 

Barbadoes,  dreadful  hurricane  at,  see  Wat  Indies, 
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^  battk  of,  in.  183, 

asque  Boads,  opcnitiani  of  kml  Coctinne  in,  iii.  139.  \ 

;itttel>  wsger  a(,  aboliilied,  iii.  314. 
lautzeii  battle*  of,  iit.  230. 

dAVsriB*  (See  Fnatee  anil  Autria.)  Dispute  of,  with  Auitria,  iii.  46.  Joint  Pruict 
urainat  her,63.  Acquiiitioiu  in  the  trcmtyof  Freiburg,  65.  Agaio  joint  Fnoica 
ja^ainBt  Auitria,  146.  Acquiutioni  in  the  treaty  of  Vienoa,  153.  Jmna  the  aUle* 
•T  1813.  221. 


Bayonne,  transictiona  at,  between  Boiupute  and  the  Spanish  prineea,  iii.  121. 

i'fxc  I'*rench  diiven  into,  ih>n>  Spain,  216.     Inveited,  233.     Sortie  from,  338. 
Beckfoni,  noted  reply  of,  to  the  king,  i.  966,  367. 
^g^rre,  colonel,  Bpeech  of,  on  Ameiican  affain,  i.  310.     Cbancter  of  bit  eloquence, 

334.      See  FarUamtnt. 
Betirord.  •!>■  1^^  "'■  ambaasadoT  from  Britun,  concludes  the  peace  of  Fontunbleau,  i. 
167-      Takea  a  lead  in  the  GrenviUe  adminittration,  ir*.     Severely  attacked  by 
Junius,  254. 

.,  (liike  of,  grandson  of  the  fonner,  oppose*  the  war  with  France,  n.  399.  n. 

Strentioua  opposition  of,  to  the  treason  and  seditioa  bills,  iSS.     Hi*  speech  on 
the  threat*  of  an  innsion,  S23, 
Bekufoy,  Mr.     See  Farlianienl  and  Dittenten. 

B«lKr>ae.  besieged  by  the  Austrians  without  sncce**,  ii.  126.    Captuted,  M7. 
Sender,  captured  by  the  Russians,  ii.  167. 
Bereafbrd,  Munhal,  bis  opentions  in  Estremadura,  iii.  179.    Battle  of  Albuera,  180. 

Enters  Boordeaui,  23r.     His  guHantiy  at  Toulouse,  2JB, 
Bereuna,  Uonaparte  crosses  it,  and  blows  up  the  bridge,  iii.  302. 
Berlin  decree,  of  Bonaparte,  ill.  88. 

Bemadottc,  created  pnnce  of  Ponte  Corvo,  iii.  91.     Klected  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  16'i.     Commands  the  amy  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  230.     Ills  rictory 
at  Benneritz,  £21.     His  semcea  at  Leipzig,  222.     His  accession,  308. 
Biiminghanu  riots  at,  ii.  291. 
Uabopt,  El  )ee  FarUammt,  and  their  respective  names,  Horaley,  Watw 

Sic 
Bisaet,  cap  b,  answer  of  a  French  privateer  to,  ii.  368.  n. 

,  ID  rt,  killed  at  Alexandria,  ii.  620. 

Blur,  Dr.  of,  i.  453. 

Blakeney,  lis  gallant  defence  of  Minorca,  i.  88. 

BlockaM,  .  diuussed,  iii.  14. 

Blueber,  genen^,  his  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  iii.  66.     Comniandg  the  ' 
Stan  army  of  Silesia  in  1813,  SIS.     His  proclamation  to  the  Saxons,  t&.    I> 
;  Bonaparte  on  th«  Katibach,  221.     His  servicesaC  Leipzig,  222.    Marches 

Rhine,  226.  Advances  into  I.orrMne,  327.  Ucfeata  Bonaparte  at  La  Bo' 
339.  ReHeat*  to  Chilons  mir  Mame,  330.  Again  advances,  ■£.  Mover 
Bonaparte  against  him,  233.  Ubiiged  to  retreat  from  Cnonnc,  lA.  Beat 
parte  at  Laon,iii.  Marches  to  Paiii,  234.  Visits  En gUnd,  342.  Comm.- 
Prasiians  in  Flanders,  263.  Battle  ufLigny,  ifi.  Hetrcata  to  Wavre,  265 
Wellinpnn  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  266.  Marches  to  Paris,  271  to  2^3. 
\  voted  lo  him  in  ihe  British  Parliament,  274. 

,         Bolingbwke  iSrecUhis  genius  against  Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  i.  69. 
I         Bolton,  duke  of,  ntopoiea  an  inquiry  into  the  admiralty,  i.  S73. 
\        Bona^iarte,  Kspoleon,  a  young  Carsican,  distinguishes  himself  in  Franc 
;  Commands  the  Frwcli  amy  in  luly,  468.     Victories  of,  469.    Batt 

I  t'";    ''»P»f'w»  plunder,  ib.     Policy  of,  471,  472.     Fresh  victim 

.  Mduetmof  tlKpDpe,477,    Campaign  in  lUly,  497.    Treaty  of 

inio,  499.   Iniqniioui  .ibpoml  of  the  Venetian  territotiea,  t4.     K 
I  KKptjUi  a  great  uniy  and  fleet,  S24.     Account  of  his  fleet, 

rjowwinp  of,  in  fojp,,  5^4.     Military  progrus,  ib.     Profesaes 
uw  lUhomtdin  toll,  S6S.     Compared  with  Mahomet,  16.    Civil 
I  ^'"Wntion,  5M.    Marches  into  Syria,  ib.     Progress  of,  567. 

t  vT.  ^'^'"""•nie'snta,  tee  Sir  Sidney  S-»ith.     Vanqnishe^ 

1  Turk    ^1  '"  ^"°"'^"  Ruglishmen,  sr2.     Helums  into  Kgypt 

\  liTiiTrf  n',  '^''"' "'""nixration.  ib.     Sudden  ilcparturt  fur  i'w 

\         S»;w      .pP^^Hywidi  the  army,  ii.     Plan  ofaacwcous' 
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vene  to  tbe  change,  580.    He  enters  their  lusembly  with  grentdiets  and  bayonets, 
581.      Who  remove  opponents  to  the  will  of  the  general,  ib.      And  establish 
unanimity,  ib.     He  is  chosen  chief  consul,  583.     Oflfers  peace  to  Britain,  ib. 
Civil  proceedings  of,  589.     Preparations  for  the  campaign,  590.     March  over 
the  Alps,  592.     Progress  in  Italy,  ib*     Battle  of  Marengo*  ib.     Danger  of  the 
Consular  army,  1*6.'   Means  of  extrication,  593.     Signal  victory,  t6.     Italy  sur- 
renders, t6.     Settlement  of  that  country,  i&.     Proceeding^  of,  in  1801;  613.     His 
negotiations  with  the  continental  power:}  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Rng« 
land,  iii.  3.     His  designs  on  Italy  and  Switzerland,  18.     Sends  an  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies,  19.     President  of  the  Italian  Republic,  ib»     Conduct  towards 
Switzerland,  20.     Domestic  policy,  ib.     Hostile  to  Kngtish  commerce,  i6.      Trea- 
ty of  Amiens,  21.    Convention  with  Holland,  22.     Sends  an  army  into  Switzer- 
land, 24.     Consul  for  life,  25.     Dispute  with  England  respecting  Malta,  il. 
Sends  French  agents  to  reside  in  British  porta,  and  requires  the  adherents  of  the 
Bourbons  to  be  sent  from  England,  27.    His  interview  with  lord  Whitworth,  29. 
His  mdeness  to  that  ambassador  at  a  levee,  ib.     Hostilities  renewed,  31.    Seizes 
Hanover,  32.     Detains  English  residehta  in  France,  33.     Sells  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  34.     Causes  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  59. 
Plots  ascribed  by  him  to  British  envoys  in  Germany,  40.     Nominated  emperor, 
41.     Extorts  money  from  Spain,  46.     Causes  the  arrest  of  sir  G.  Humbold,  52. 
Is  crowned,  ib.     His  overture  to  George  HI.*  53.     Kcply  of  the  British  g-overn- 
roent,  54.     Destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  59.    Crowns  himself 
king  of  Italy,  61.     His  preparations  against  Austria,  62.     Causes  )lack  to  sur- 
render, ib.     Marches  to  Vienna,  63.     Defeats  the  Austrians  and  Kussians  at  Ans- 
terlitz,  64.     His  acquisitions  in  tlie  treaty  of  Presburg,  65.     HU  declaiation 
against  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  66.     His  overture  to  the  British  government.  tVJ. 
Mr.  Fox's  answer,  ib.     Mnkes  his  brother  Joseph   king  of  Naplea,  74.     1 1  is 
troops  are  beaten  at  Maida,  75.     His  conduct  toward  Prussia,  78.     Forma  the 
confederation  of  the  lihine,  ib.     .Orders  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  to  be 
shot,  80.     Makes  war  on  Prussia,  83.     His  victory  at  Jena,  85.     Enters  Berlin, 
86.    Gains  over  the  Saxons,  87.     His  Berlin  decree,  88.    Advances  against  the 
Russians,  89.     Makes  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland,  91.     Threatens  Portu- 
gal, 92.     Claims  the  victory  at  F.ylau,  107.     Gains  the  battle  of  Friedland,  108. 
Concludes  peace  at  Tilsit  with  UuKsi.i,  /2>.and  with  Prussia,  109.   Orders  Portug^d 
to  shut  her  ports  against  the  English,  113.     His  sentiments.on  the  English  expe« 
dition  to  Copenhagen,  ib.     His  Milan  decree,  114.     Treats  with  Spain  for  tite 
partition  of  Portugal,  115.     Sends  an  army  to  Lisbon,  116.     Occupies  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Spain,  119.     Sends  an  army  under  Murat  to  Madritl,  t6.     His 
letter  to  Ferdinand  Vll.,  120.    Causes  him  to  abdicate  at  Bayonne,  receives  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  and  detains  him  with  his  brother  and  uncle  in  capti-vity, 
121.    Ifakes  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  124.     His  proclamatioTi  to  the 
Spaniards,  ib.     Meets  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt,  126.     They  write  letters 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britairi,  ib.    Answer  of  the  British  government,  ib.     He 
lieads  his  army  in  Spain,  ib.    Returns  to  Paris,  136.    Prepares  for  war  again %t 
Austria,  ib.     Enters  Germany,  147.     Advances  to  Vienna,  ib.    Fights  the  batile 
of  Aspern,  ib.  Defeats  the  Austrians  at  Wagram,  149.     Mnkes  peace  with  Attv 
tria,  152.     Annexes  Rome  to  the  French  empire,  154.     Divorces  his  wife,  i.^ 
Marries  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa,  161.    His  demands  on  Sweden,  163«     H» 
measures  against  English  commerce,  176.     Menaces  Kussia,  ib.     His  son  n^mcd 
king  of  Rome,  177.     His  expedition  into  Rusna,  197.     Crosses  the  Neimen,  t.*> 
Engages  the  Russians  at  Borodino,  198.     Enters  Moscow,  199.     Confla|^tioii  ot 
that  cfty,  ib.     Tbe  Russians  reject  his  overtures,  200.     He  retreats,  ib.     SufiVr- 
ings  of  bis  army,  201.     He  crosses  the  Beresina  and  blows  up  the  bridge,  2i.'2. 
His  flight  to  Paris,  203.    Distrusts  his  allies,  217.     Joins  his  army  in  German) 
against  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes,  219.     lUttlesof  Lutzen  and  Baut- 
zen, ib.    Armistice,  220.     Austria  declares  war  against  him,  ib.     He  is  defeated 
by  Blucher  on  the  Katzbacli,  221.     Battle  before  Dresden,  ib.     He  is  beaten  ui 
Leipzig,  222.     Retreats  to  the  Maine,  223.     Goes  to  Paris,  ib.    His  address  to  h  & 
council  of  State,  225.     The  allies  cross  the  Rhine,  226.     His  reply  to  a  depuu 
tion  of  the  legislative  body,  227.    Sends  Caulincourt  to  Chatillon,  ib.     His  op^ 
rations  against  the  allies  in  France,  230.     They  join  and  march  to  1*aris,  C  ^5 
He  marches  afler  them,  236.     Uetums  to  Fontainbleau,  237.     Is  deposed,  >' 
Abdicates,  ib.     Sent  to  Elba,  239.    Lands  in  France,  255.    Attacks  the  allies  in 
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Flanden,  263.  Beaten  at  Waterloo,  369.  Ueturns  to  Paris,  271.  Abdicates  in 
favour  of  his  son,  t^.  Goes  on  board  a  British  man  of  war,  273.  Is  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  273. 

Joseph,  minister  for  France  at  Amiens,  iii.  18.    Proclaimed  king*  of  Na- 
ples, 74.    Placed  on  the  throne  of   Spain,  124.    Escapes  into  France,  213. 
Escapes  from  Paris,  236.    Assists  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  261. 
—  -'—  Louis,  proclaimed  king  of  Holland,  iii. '91.     Abdicated,  161. 
Jerome,  iii.  88,  261,  266. 


Borodino,  battle  of,  iii.  198. 

Boscawen,  admiral,  commands  a  fleet  against  the  French,  L  81.    Commands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  105.     Victory  off  Cape  Lagos,  106. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  taken  by  the  Britisli,  iii.  161. 

Bordeaux,  march  of  the  British  to,  iii.  232.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  ^3. 

Boulogne,  attack  upon  the  flotilla  at,  iii.  49. 

Braddock,  general,  sent  to  command  in  America,  i.  83.    Character,  tb.    Surprised, 
defeated*  and  killed,  84. 

Brazil,  conspiracy  discovered  at  Pemambuco,  iii.  299. 

Brienne,  battle  at,  iii.  229. 

Brissot  and  other  revolutionists.     See  France. 

Bristol,  city  of,  voluntary  contributions  for  the  war,  i.  464. 

Britain,  early  history  of,  i.  2.  Underthe  Saxons,  see  England  and  SeoUandf  till  the 
union.  Union,  ST.  Beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,  ib»  Accession  of  the  Hano- 
ver family,  GO.  See  Qeorge  I.  Violence  of  the  whigs,  61.  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments, 62.  Growth  of  ministerial  influence,  63.  Intercourse  of,  with  foreign 
powers,  ib.  Reciprocal  benefit  to  France  and  England  from  long  peace,  ib. 
Policy  of  Walpole,  65.  See  George  II.  Expense  of  subsidiary  treaties,  67.  War 
with  Spain,  70.  Interferes  in  German  politics,  88.  War  with  France,  ib.  Ef- 
fects of  the  rebellion,  72.  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  73.  Prosperity  under  Mr. 
Pelham,  74.  Encroachments  of  France  on  American  territory,  see  America, 
Commencement  of  hostilities,  82.  France  the  aggressor,  ib.  Seizure  of  the 
enemy's  merchantmen,  ib.  Campaigns  in  America,  see  Amherel,  Wolfe,  &c. 
Sends  Byng  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  87.  Behaviour,  trial,  and  execution  of 
Byng,  88.  Dissentions  in  the  cabinet,  94.  Mr.  Pitt  is  appointed  secretary  of 
stale,  95.  See  Fiii.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  96.  British  opera- 
tions in  Germany,  i5.  Convention  at  Cloister-Seven,  97.  Expedition  to  the 
coast  of  France,  t'^.  Successes  of  Hawke,  106.  Battle  and  signal  victory,  ib. 
See  Hawke,  British  affairs  in  the  East  Indies.  See  Inditt^  Clive,  Achieve- 
ments of  our  armies  in  Germany,  116.  Battle  of  Minden,  117.  Representation 
of  Britain  to  neutral  powers,  120.  State  of  British  affairs  in  October  1760,  121. 
Death  of  George  II.  122.  Accession  of  Cseorge  III.  152.  See  George  III.  Na- 
tional unanimity,  128.  Achievements  of  the  British  in  Germany,  132, 133.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  134.  Proposed  interference  of  Spain,  137.  Refused  by 
Britain,  1*6.  Change  of  ministry,  140.  Marriage  of  the  king  to  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  142.  Family  compact,  145,  War  with  Spain,  146. 
Capture  of  Martinico,  151.  Capture  of^  Havanna,  155.  See  Havanna.  Of  Ma- 
nilla, {b»  Victories  in  Portugal,  157.  Capture  of  the  llermoine,  i.  156.  Birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  161.  Peace  of  Kontainblcau,  164.  Discussed,  see  Par^ 
Uament,  Unpopularity  of  the  Bttte  ministry,  167.  Change  of  administrition, 
169.  Prosecution  of  Wilkes,  172,  173.  Financial  schemes  of  the  new  minister, 
179.  Taxation  of  America,  see  Pitrliafnent  and  America,  Indisposition  of  the 
king,  192.  Change  of  ministry,  194.  Sentiments  of  Britsin  on  American  af- 
fairs, 199.  Object  and  spirit  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  202.  Grafton 
ministry,  213.  Weakness  of,  223.  Irish  afl'airs,  225.  See  Ireland,  Prevalent 
discontents,  233.  Return  of  Wilkes,  234.  See  Parliament,  Declared  ineligi- 
ble, 245.  National  ferments,  t^.  Political  writings,  252.  See  Junius.  Petitions, 
255.  Remonstrance,  see  citi/  of  London.  Change  of  ministry,  256.  Concilia- 
tory attempt  of  lord  North,  259.  Dispute  with  Spain  about  Falkland's  island, 
264.  Adjusted,  266.  Discontents  begin  to  subside,  273.  Death  of  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales,  280.  Treatment  of  Matilda  of  Engknd,  queen  of  Den- 
mark, 284.  liescued  by  her  royal  brother,  285.  See  Maiilda.  War  with' the 
Caribs,  294.  Discontents  subside,  297.  National  prosperity,  ib.  Rise  of  the 
war  with  America,  299.  King's  message,  302.  See  Parliament  and  America, 
Impression  in  Britain  from  the  American  disputes,  332.    Litenury  efforts  of,  on 
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both  sidei  of  the  quertion,  353.  CampaigfBs  in  Afflcrica»  see  Ofl^gc,  Bewe^  &c. 
Interned  proceeding^  see  Congrm.  Legislative  measures  of  Biitah),  see  JPar- 
Hameni.  kUjority  of  the  nation  favourable  to  the  miDistenal  qrstem,  371.  The 
American,  a  popubr  war,  373.  Apprehennon  of  Sayer  for  hi^  treason,  ifr.  lie 
is  discharged,  to.  Tlie  nation  contmues  favourable  to  war,  413.  Causes^  rea- 
sonings, and  motives,  414.  Party  violence,  ih*  Conspiracy  of  John  the  psinter, 
415.  Conduct  of  France  and  Bpain  in  the  American  contest,.455.  Efforts  on 
the  ikte  of  Burgojme,  462.  Voluntary  levies  of  men,  463.  Britain  compelled 
to  go  to  vrarwith  France,  469.  Naval  opentions  under  Keppel  and  PaJliser  un- 
satisfoctory,  492.  See  Rodney,  Hood,  &c.  The  nation  is  roused  by  difficult 
to  strenuous  exertion,  495.  Rupture  with  Spain,  606.  Spain  the  a^grmaor, 
507.  Warlike  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  509,  510.  Indecisive,  i6.  An  im- 
mense armament  menaces  our  coast,  518.  Patriotic  and  loyal  unanimity  of  Bri- 
tain  when  the  country  is  threatened,  ib.  The  resources  and  eflTotts  of  the  coun- 
try rise  with  her  difficulties,  521.  Ministers  become  unpopulsr,  530.  Spirit  of 
association,  iJb.  ProtesUnt  society,  531.  Biots  of  1780,  533.  Dreadful  confia- 
grations,  ib.  They  are  crushed,  537.  The  successes  of  Rodney  restore  our  na<- 
val  supremacy,  543.  Capture  of  the  merchantmen,  and  censure  of  ministers,  543, 
544.  Proceedings  against  the  rioters^  560.  See  \qt^  Lot^hbonught  Wedda-' 
bume.  Political  effects  of  the  riots,  562.  General  election,  iS.  Hostile  jealousy 
of  the  continental  powers,  564.  Armed  neutrality,  565.  A  trea^  discovered 
between  the  Dutch  and  Americans,  568.  Rupture  with  Holland,  569.  The 
Dutch  the  aggressors,  ib»  Campaigns  in  India,  see  India,  Plan  of  the  cx>mbin- 
ed  maritime  powers  against  Britain,  582.  Invasion  of  Jersey,  ib.  GibTailtar, 
siege  of,  see  tiUioL  Operations  in  the  Atlantic,  586.  In  the  north  seas,  SST, 
Action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  by  admiral  Parker,  588.  Dissatis&ction  prevails, 
€01.  On  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  the  nation  becomes  averse  to  the  war  and 
to  the  ministry,  ib.  Dismission  of  the  North  administration,  606.  Plan  of  the 
new  ministers,  608.  Mr.  secretary  Fox  endeavours  to  make  peace  with  HoI> 
land  and  America,  611.  Change  of  ministry,  i5.  Naval  and  mihtary  operatzons* 
see  respective  admirala  and  genends.  Hostile  ambition  agfainst  Britain  Irustrat- 
ed.  634.  Overtures  for  peace,  635.  Treaties,  636.  Review  of  the  contest, 
637.  X/>fty  genius  and  invincible  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  639.  Admintstrft- 
tion  of  lord  Shelbume,  642.  Deficient  in  strength,  ib.  Cosdition  between  Fox 
and  North,  646.  Change  of  ministry,  649.  Constituents  and  strength  of  the 
coalition  ministry,  658.  Dismissed,  i.  666.  Causes  of  its  dismission,  see  Pa-' 
Uameni,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  made  prime  minister,  670.  Po- 
pular opinion  favourable  to  the  new  minister,  ib*  Commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt-& 
administration,  ii.  3.  State  of  the  country  and  objects  to  be  pursued*  ib,  Bri- 
tain resumes  her  attention  to  the  afHiirs  of  the  continent,  13.  Disposed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Holland,  22.  Recovers  {h)m  the  distresses  of  the  war,  ib,  Grc^ 
and  increasing  prosperity  of,  38.  Confidence  of  the  monied  interest  in  the  minis- 
ter, ih.  Alarming  attempt  against  the  king,  57,  Alarm  of  all  tanks,  58.  Com- 
mercial treaty  between  Britain  and  France,  61.  Popular  sentiments  respectW^ 
Hastings  76.  Causes  of  a  change,  77.  Interposes  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  i^ . 
With  effect,  98.  Resumes  her  character  of  defender  of  Europe,  129.  Thwarts 
the  ambition  of  Catharine,  ib.  Illness  of  the  king,  137.  See  George  m.  an%i 
Parliament.  Joy  and  rejoicings  at  his  recovery,  153.  Defensive  alliance  wit!* 
Holland  and  Prussia,  164.  Caused  by  the  confederacy  of  Catharine  and  Jose  pi  u 
ib.  Assists;  Sweden,  170.  Effects  of  the  French  revolution  in,  225.  Dispute 
with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  239.  Spain  yields  to  the  demands  of  Hritri  n. 
243.  Efforts  for  counteracting  imperial  ambition,  245.  Liberal  and  wise  pohr  > 
of,  249.  Better  understands  the  French  revolution,  260.  Hinisters  forbear  di^ 
cuSsion  of  its  merits,  261.  Effects  of  Burke's  work  on  the  subject,  262.  l>t^ 
pute  with  Russia,  265.  Principle  of  British  interference  in  continental  poritir> 
266.  Effects  of  Paine's  works,  291.  lliots  at  Birmingham,  ib.  Political  en- 
thusiasm, 292.  Wide  diffusion  of  superficial  literature,  293.  Multiplication  «.•' 
political  clubs,  297.  Projects  of  reform,  298.  Friends  of  the  people,  ib.  Rt% 
and  progress  of  the  corresponding  societies,  399.  Second  part  of  Tlic^m..- 
Paine,  ib.  Proclamation  against  seditious  writings,  300.  State  of  the  piiJu: 
302.  Britain  anxiously  contemplates  the  French  revolution,  310.  Kut  will  r*tH 
interfei^,  ib.  Engli^  societies  address  the  French  national  convention,  s^C 
And  send  them  a  present  of  shoes,  t6.    Aati-constittitional  ferment,  330.    As:ii> 
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ciation  againstrepublicans  and  levellers,  331.    DiscuMion  between  Britain  and 
France,  at  the  close  of  1/^92, 334.    France  the  ag^essor,  336.    France  declares 
war  ag^nst  Britain  and  Holland,  345.     Public  opinion  favourable  to  war  with 
France,  347.    Objects  of  Britain,  348.    Campaign  of  1793,  in  Holland,  361  to 
364.     See  Frederick.     In  the  Netherlands,  368.     Soldiers  of,  excel  in  close 
fight,  369.    Operations  of,  370,  371.  377.    See  Frederiek.     Successes  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  379.     Progress  of  revolutionary  doctrines— facts  and 
cause%381.  Progress  of  democratic  societies,  391.  Trials  for  treason  commence, 
424.     Conclude,  427.     Trea^  between' Britain  and  America,  428.    Marriage  ik 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  princess  of  Brunswick,  435.     Campaign  1795.    Dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Quiberon,  446.    Britain  victorious. by  sea,  448.    iMscon- 
tents  from  the  war,  453.     Scarcity  of  provisions,  ib.    Seditious  meetings,  td. 
Insults  to  the  king,  454.    See  FarUament    Campaign  of  1796.    Britain  suc- 
cessful where  she  fights  alone,  480.     Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  ib. 
Sends  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  481.    Campaign  on  the  continent,  see  France  and 
Austria.     Negotiation  for  peace  commences,  484.     Concludes  unfavourably, 
486.    Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs^  488.     State  of  the  bank,  ib.    Rapid  decrease  of 
cash,  ib.    Order  of  council  to  suspend  payment  of  coin,  489.    Found  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  state,  490.     Mutiny  of  the  sailors  commences,  491.    Quelled,  492. 
Marriage  of  the  princess  noyal,  495.    Naval  preparations  of  our  enemies,  500. 
Victory  gf  Jervis,  ib.    Of  Duncan,  see  Duncan.    Second  negotiation  for  peace 
commences,  503.     Concluded,  504.    Public  opinions  and  sentiments  after  the 
victories  of  1797,  511.     Loyal  and  patriotic  energy,  ib.    Vo]i!intary  contribu- 
tions, 513.    Voluntary  associations,  514.    The  whole  nation  becomes  armed,  ib. 
Threats  of  an  invasion,  523.     Kouse  the  spirit  and  stimulate  the  efforts  or  Bri- 
tons, ib.    Naval  operations,  see  Warren.     And  splendid  victories,  see  Ntlnn, 
Effects  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  5^.    Government  is  very  popular,  ii.  532. 
Scheme  of  alliance  with  Russia,  533.  Projected  union  with  Ireland,  535.  542.  See 
Vrdon  and  Pitt.  Her  fleets  block  up  the  ports  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  iS54. 
Expedition  to  Holland,  ib.     See  Frederick.    Capture  of  Surinam,  558.    War 
with  Tippoo  Saib,  see.  Momington  and  India.    Gloomy  prospect  at  the  close  of 
1799,  582.    Wish  for  peace,  ib.    Refuses  Bonaparte's  overture  for  negotiation, 
583.    Campaign  1800,  596.  598.     High  price  of  provisions,  599.    Alarming  ill- 
ness of  the, king,  609.     Expedition  to  the  Baltic,  see •  iVIfZion.     Expedition  to 
Egypt,  see  Egypt,  Jlbercrombic,  Hutc/iinsorif  and  Keith,    Peace,  625. '  Condi- 
tions, ib.    Britain  ascertains  her  security,  626.    Through  the  manifestation  of 
resistless  strength,  ib.    The  tenure  of  British  security,  wisdom,  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism, and  force,  ib.     So  protected,  Britain  is  invulnerable,  ib.    Character  of  the 
treaty  between  her  and  France,  iii.  4.   The  peace  considered  insecure,  7*  Com- 
parison of  her  power  with  that  of  France,  11.     Defects  of  the  treaty,  13.    Con- 
vention with  Russia;  13.    Amount  of  military  and  naval  force  retained,  17.   Con- 
gress at  Amiens,  19.    Definitive  treaty,  21.     Arrangement  respecting  Blidta,  ib. 
Accession  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  convention  with  Russia,  22.    Discus- 
sion with  France  respecting  Maltti,  25.     Provocations  of  France,  27.    Hostile 
preparations  on  both'  sides,  ^8.     W:ir  renewed,  30.     State  of  naval  and  military 
force,  31.    War  declared  against  Holland,  32.    Insurrection  in  Ireland,  33.    Sup- 
pressed, ib.    Blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  ib.    Success  in  the  West  Indies, 
34.    In  the  East  Indies,  35.  37.     Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  39.    His  colleagues, 
42.    Measures  for  improving  the  defence  of  the  country,  44.     Forbearance  to- 
wards Spain  in  her  subserviency  to  France,  46.     Remonstrance  on  her  violation 
of  neutrality,  47.     Capture  of  Gor^e,  48.     Of  Surinam,  49.    Operations  on  the 
French  coast,  ib.    Detention  of  Spanish  treasure  ships,  50.    Negotiations  at  Ma- 
drid continued,  51.     Declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  ib.     War  in  India  against 
Holkar,  52.     Reply  to  an  overture  from  France,  53.    Impeachment  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, 56.     Victory  of  Trafalgar,  59.     Alliance  with  Uussia,  60.     And  Austria, 
61.     Reverses  of  the  allies,  62.    Battle  of  Austerlitz,  64.    Treaty  of  Presburg, 
65.     Death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  67.     New  ministry  under  lord  (srenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  68. 
Overture  from  France,  69.    Negotiation,  ib.    Regulation  of  intercourse  between 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Unitecl  States,  72.     Bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
ib.     Trial  and  acquittal  of  lord  Melville,  73.     Campaign  in  Calabria,  74.     Bat- 
tle of  Maida,  75.     Progress  of  negotiations  with  France,  77.    Remark  of  Mr. 
J'ox  on  the  transfer  of  Hanover  from  France  to  Prussia,  ib.     State  of  the  nego- 
tiation on  the  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Russia,  81.     Refusal  to 
Vol.  Ul.— 2  U 
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treat  iepsritely  from  Russia,  82.     Lord  Morpeth  sent  to  the  Pruanan  head- 
quarters, 83.    Reverses  of  Kus&ia,  85.    Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  88.    Kcpulse 
of  the  Koasians,  89.     Austria  neutral,  90.     An  Eng'lish  squadron  at  Constanlipo- 
ple^  ib.    Earl  St.  Vincent's  mission  to  the  Tagus,  92.     DiiicuKsioiis  with    the 
United  States,  93.     New  grounds  of  decision  on  the  trade  witli  neutrals,  :5. 
'  Conference  in  London,  94.     lutification  of  the  treaty  refused  by  l^lr.  Jefferson, 
ib.    Naval  operations,  95.    Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken,  ih.     Expedition  to  the 
river  Plate,  ib,     Deatii  of  the  marquis  CornwalHs  in  India,  96.     Lord  Minto  his 
•uccessor,  97 •     Death  of  Mr.  Fox,  ib.    Changes  in  the  cabinet,  ib.     CatUulic 
question  introduced  into  parliament  by  lord  Ho^ick,  101.  Change  of  ministn*,  i^. 
Result  of  inyeatigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  104.    Miiita.-}- 
affaira  under  the  late  administration:  Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  i^.     To 
Egypt,  105.     To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  ib.     Capture  of  Cur49oa,  lOT. 
TVeaty  of  Tilsit,  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  lOS.     Expedition  against 
llcnmark.  111.    Alienation  of  Russia,  113.     Orders  of  council  to  counteract  Bo- 
naparte's anti-commercial  decrees,  114.  Further  disputes  with  the  United  States, 
115.    Emigration  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  Brazil,  116.     Occupation  of  Mj.- 
deiriyf^.    Affairs  of  India,  t6.     Determination  of  govemniLnt  to  support  Spain 
against  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  119.     Alliance  of  Spain,  England,  an-l 
Portugal,  125.     Expedition  to  Portugal  under  sir  A.  Wellesley,  126.     Battle  of 
Vimiera,  ib.    Convention  of  Cintra,  127,    March  of  sir  John  Moore  into  Spain, 
ib.    Overtures  from  Erfurt,  128.     Reply,  ib.     Retreat  of  sir  John  Aloore  to  t;o- 
runna,  131.     Battle,  132.    Death  of  the  general,  ib.     Peace  with  Turkey,  136. 
Attack  upon  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  roads,  139.    Progress  of  war  hi  Spuin, 
139.     Return  of  sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Portugal,  141.    Battle  of  Talavcra,  and  sub- 
sequent movaments,  143.     French  convoy  .intercepted  by  admirkl  Martin,  145. 
War  between  France  and  Austria,  146.    Diversion  undertaken  by  England,  147. 
Kzpedition  against  Naples,  ib,    Auatrians  defeated  on  the  Danube,  ib.     Armis- 
tice 150.     Expedition  to  Walcheren,  151.    Capture  of  Flushing,   ib.    Fever, 
152.     Evacuation  of  Walcheren,  it.    Peace  between  Austria  and  France,  t'k 
Revolution  in  Sweden,  154.     State  of  dispute  with  America,  156.    Recall  of  Mr. 
Enkine^  ib.    Partial  change  of  administration,  157.    Jubilee,  ib.     Successes  in 
the  West  Indies,  161.     Disturbances  at  Madras,  ib.    Conquest  of  the  Spice  K- 
andfl,  and  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  ib.     English  merchandise 
burnt  by  Bonaparte,  162.     Sweden  compelled  to  declare  war  against  £ng^lan<i. 
163.     Progress  of  war  in  Spain,  t6.    Retreat  of  lord  Wellington,  166.     Battle  of 
Bunco,  ib.    Portion  at  Torres  Vedras,  ib.    America  favours  France,  169.     Ill- 
ness of  the  king,  170.    The  prince  of  Wales  regent,  171.     Hostile  policy  of  th;: 
United  States,  174.    Conquest  of  Java,  175.     Change  in  the  p(^cy  of  the  xKtnb* 
em  powers,- 177.    Peninsular  campaign,  t^.     Lord  Wellington  expels  If  a>»ena 
from  Portugal,  ib.    Almeida  taken,  179.     Battle  of  Albuera,  180.    Of  Barrosa, 
183.     Movements  of  lord  Wellingfton  to  relieve  Galicia,  184.     Surprise  of  the 
French  at  Arroyo  Molinos  by  general  Hill,  ib.     Gloomy  aspect  of  political  af* 
fain,  186.    Returns  under  the  population  act,  187.     Measures  for  suppressing 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  t^.     Overtures  to  lords  Grey  ani 
Grenville,  188.    Their  answer,  ib.     Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  189.     'Minis- 
terial negotiations,  ib.     Result,  t90.    Declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
191.     Spanish  (Campaign,  192.     Captui'e  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  i^.     OfBadajoz,  i6 
Advance  of  lord  Wellington,  193.    Battle  of  Salamanca,  194.    Madrid  recovered, 
195.    Lord  Wellington  advances  to  Burgos,  ib.     Events  of  the  war  with  Ameri- 
ca, 196.    Bonaparte*8  expedition  to  Russia,  197.     Treaty  with  Russia  and  S«  c- 
den,  197.    Disastrous  retreat  *of  the  French  from  Moscow,  300.    Campai|^  ir. 
America,  208.    Defence  of  Canada,  209.    Capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  a^.     Lor  J 
Wellington,  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces,  210.     Advances  to  the  ]>ou7c, 
211.     Pursues  the  French  to  the  Zadora,  212.     Battle  of  Victoria,  ib.     Sir  John 
Murrajr's  abortive  expedition  to  I'arragona,  214.     Battles  of  the  Pyrenees^  213. 
Capture  of  St.  Sebastian,  ib.    Of  Pampluna,  216.     Lord  Wellington    enters 
Fhuice,  ib.    The  Ft%nch  driven  into  Ba^'onne,  ib.    Prussia  joins  the  alliancs 
against  France,  218.    Junction  of  Austria,  220.    Campaign  in  Saxony,  231.   Bit* 
tie  of  Leipzig,  ^22.    Hanover  hberated,  223.    Revolution  in  Holland,  ib.     Thin- 
maak  joins  the  allies,  225.    Declaration  of  the  sovereigns,  ib.    They  cross  the 
Rbine,  226.    Campaign  in  France,  229.    Operations  of  lord  Wellington  in  the 
south,  231.     Battle  of  Orthesi  ib.     Bayonne  inixsted,  232.     Bonaparte  re> 
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Jeotji   the  proposals  from  Chatillon,  ib.     His  operatiom 
Schw^artzenberg",  233.     Their  junction  and  march  to  n 
90vereig-ns  enter  Paris,  236.     Abdication  of  Bonaparte,  ^ 
23 S.      Sortie  from  BHyonne,  ib.    Reduction  of  Genoa,  23 
Klba,  Of.     Louis  XVllI.  returns  from  England  to  Franci. 
allies  -with  Prance,  ib.     The  sovereig-ns  of  Russia  and  Prua 
Keturn  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  243.    National  rewari 
Continental  arrangements,  244.      Operations  in  Canada,  1 
AVashington,  248.     Against  Baltimore,  ib.     Failure  of  gen* 
tioti,  249.     Pc'ice  signed  at  Ghent,  ib.     Expedition  again^ 
Capture  of  the  President  frigate,  251.     Cessation  of  hostll 
Bonaparte  to  France,  253.     Rejection  of  his  overtures  hy  t| 
terprise  of  Murat  in  Italy,  260.     Campaign  in  Flanders,  263 
ib.      Of  Quatre  Bras,  264.     Of  Waterloo,  267.     Gloijous  w 
270.      Bonaparte  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  son,  271.     Capitu 
Bonaparte  conveyed  to  St  Helena,  273.     National  rewards  t 
lin^ony  274.     Conditions  of  peace  granted  to  France,  275. 
Ionian  isles,  279.     Property  tax  abolished,  285.    State  of  Irel 
tion  to  Algiers,  288.     Distress  of  the  people,  292.     Riot  ir 
pension  of  habeas  corpus  act,  295.     Trials  for  high  treason, 
princess  Charlotte,  301.  Disturbed  slate  of  the  country,'322. 
ter  dispersed  by  yeomanry  cavalry,  ib.     Proceedings  in  cons 
at  Paisley,  ib.     Measures  adopted  in  parliament  for  preserv; 
ty«  324.     Illness  and  death  of  the  king,  326. 
Broke,  captain,  takes  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  iii.  2' 
Brougham,  Mr.  his  motion  respecting  the  order  in  council,  iii. 
holy  alliance,  283.     His  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
Brunswick,  duke  of,  Commands  the  combined  armies  of  G« 
clamation,  318.     Invades  France,  328.     Retreat  cff,  ib. 
Jena,  iii.  85. 

,  Oels,  duke  of,  his  daring  march  through  Saxo 

Quatre  Bras,  265. 
Buenos  Ayres,  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  95.     Recovered 
Failure  of  Whitelock's  operations  against,  107.    See  Sou 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  committed  to  the  tower  for  a  libel  on 

iii.  159.     Motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  316. 
Burgos,  advance  of  lord  Wellington  to,  from  Madrid,  iii. ' 

Portuguese  frontier,  196. 
Burjfoyne,  general,  successes  in  Portugal,  i.  157.    Cor 
ManifcHlo,  437.     Progress  and  success  of,  438.     Difiicul 
<Jer  at  Saratoga,  443.     Inquiry  into  his  conduct     See  . 
Burke,  KJward,  cHq.  supports  the  llockingham  party,  i. ' 
rican  taxation,  307.     F4Xlen94ve  acquaintance  with  An 
Parliamentary  character  of,  334.     Plan  of,  for  concili.' 
tory  motion  of,  381.     Motion  on  the  employment  of 
petition  in  favour  of  the  suffering  catholics,  506.     Hi; 
nisters,  522.    Bill  for  the  reform  of  pubhc  economy, 
economical  reform,  571.    Proposed  mquiry  into  the  c 
Made  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  609.    Celebra 
rights,  663.    Uemonstrance  on  the  dissolution  of  p; 
tht  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  31.    Opens  an  inqu' 
ings,  49.    Proposes  impeachment,  ib.     Opinion  of, 
71,  n.    His  speech  on  the  commencement  of  the  tri 
Declares  his  disapprobation  of  the  French  revolution 
bent  on  the  downfall  of  the  church,  235.     Writes  c 
Fleets  of,  on  the  public  mind,  ib.    Dispute  with  I 
270.    Final  separation,  ib.     Real  difference  with  > 
tion,  296.    Burke's  view  of  the  war  with  France, 
and  conduct  of  the  war,  371.     Deems  peace  with 
Treatise  against  a  regicide  peace,  483. 
Bute,  earl  of  educates  the  king,  i.  124.     Matle  a  pri 
of  State,  129.    Administration  of,  commences,  14' 
*ee  Britain. ^Cnpopular,  147.     Haughty  deport 
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to  the  Englitht  163.  His  peace  reprobated,  164.  Impartial  eatimate  of,  166. 
RefligiM^  169.  Suppoaed  by  the  people  the  prompter  of  the  pioseciitiofi  of 
VnniaeBt  177.  Charge  of  leoret  influence  never  prored,  ih.  The  stamp  act  im- 
puted to  his  influence,  190.  Supposed  to  have  prompted  the  dismlasion  of  the 
Orenville  administratTony  194.  Th6  iJleged  influence  never  proved,  ib, 
Buaacob  battle  of«  iii.  166. 

C. 

CABOT,  voyaffes  of,  i.  13. 

Cadiz,  beaiegea  by  the  French,  iii.  164.  Proceedings  of  the  cortes  at,  167.  Siege 
raised,  195.  Expedition  from,  to  South  America,  247.  Mutiny  of  troops  &t, 
318, 

Calabria,  campaign  in,  iii.  74.    Battle  of  Maida,  75,    Expedition  of  Murat  to»  377, 

Calder,  Sir  R.  engages  the  French  fleet  under  Villeneuve,  iii.  58. 

Cambray,  treaty  at,  tn  epoch  in  poetical  history,  i.  18. 

Calcutta.    See  lyiia. 

Caledonia,  an  asylum  to  the  Britons  against  the  Romans,  i.  2. 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  provision  for  him  on  his  marriage,  iii.  306. 

Camden,  lord,  see  P*ixit,  His  son,  earl  Camden,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  u.  439. 
Meamres  of,  for  repressing  t)ie  Irish  discontents,  515.  Resigns  the  vice-royalty, 
522.  lAarquis,  saeriflces  to  the  public  the  surplus  profits  of  his  office,  as  teller  of 
the  exchequer,  iii.  315.    Bill  for  enabling  the  public  to  accept  that  sacrifice^  ii. 

Camden,  a  town  in  America,  battle  of,  i.  548.     See  ComwaUis. 

Campbdl,  Dr.  defender  of  Christianity,  i.  452. 

»  colonel,  expedition  of,  to  Georgia,  i.  51 1.    Victory  and  redaction  of  the 
province,  512. 

ClimMS^  laxiding  of  Bonaparte  at,  iii.  255. 

Cannii^  )Cr.  treasurer  of  the  navy,  iii.  42.  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  68.  His 
observations  on  the  negotiation  with  France  and  Russia,  99.  Secretary  for  foreign 
aflain,  101.  Resinis,  157.  Rejects  overtures  from  lord  Liverpool,  189.  Prc- 
iident  of  the  board  of  control.    See  Parliament. 

Canute,  conquers  England,  i.  6.    Policy  and  benefits  of  his  reign,  ih. 

Capellen,  Tan  der,  admiral,  joined  with  lord  Bxmouth  in  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, ill.  288. 

Cmcas,  earthquake  at,  iii.  185. 

Camot,  opposes  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  as  emperor,  iii.  41. 

Ctnibi^  war  with,  i.  294. 

Carleton,  general,  defence  of  Quebec,  i.  389.  Prog^ress  of,  on  the  lakes,  409. 
Crown  Point  taken,  410.  Resigns,  436.  Appointed  comntander  in  chief  tn 
America,  620. 

Carlisle^  earl  of,  heads  a  commission  for  ofliering  peace  to  America,  i.  469.  ArriTct 
ip  America  482.  Ris  offers  are  refused,  ib.  DirecU  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia, 483.  Returns  to  England,  489.  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  608.  Able 
speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  ii-.  65.  Correspondence  between,  and  cari 
litzwiUiaro,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  439.  Arguments  of,  against  lord  Auckland' t 
divorce  bill,  588.  i.  -* 

Carolina,  see  Jmeriea.  As  one  of  the  southern  colonies,  also  Clinton^  Sawdon, 
CatftwaOi»9  &c. 

Caroline,  queen  of  England,  i.  66.  Ability  and  policy  of,  ib,  Caroline,  princes 
of  Brunswick,  married  to  George,  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  435. 

CasUereagh,  lord,  secretary  for  the  war  department,  iii.  101.  His  military  plan, 
110.  Motion  of  lord  A,  Hamilton,  on  his  conduct  when  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  137.  Succeeds  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  as  secretary  for  foreiCT 
affairs,  188.     See  ParUament, 

Catalonia,  operations  in,  iii.  140.     See  Spain, 

Catharine,  spouse  of  Peter,  emperor  of  Russia,  ability  and  conduct,  i.  161.  Is  ap- 
p<nnted  imperial  sovereign,  ib.  Her  lofty  character  begins  to  unfold,  186.  Sb? 
raises  her  creature  to  be  king  of  Poland,  ib.  Supports  the  dissidents  and  con- 
firms her  influence  in  Poland,  239.  Rupture  between,  and  Turkey,  ib.  Milita-^ 
operations^  261.  Wisely  courts  connexion  with  Britain,  262.  Her  victories  ty 
land  and  sea,  ib.  Alarms  Austria  and  Prussia,  263.  Her  farther  successes,  ^-^  > 
To  remove  their  fears  proposes  to  dismember  Poland,  281.  To  which  they  ac- 
cede, ib.    Execution  of  the  scheme,  295.    She  condudes  peace  witJi  Turkes , 
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319.  She  unwisely  adopts  a  policy  hostile  to  Britiuii,  565.  Stimulates  the  an 
neutrality,  ib.  Hostile  to  Britain,  ib,  OiFers  her  mediation  to  the  martl 
' powers,  639.  Political  concert  of,  with  the  emperor*  ii.  21.  She  unwi 
aroids  connenon  with  Britain,  41.  Her  views  upon  Turkey,  118,  119. 
deavours  to  stir  the  Turks  to  revolt,  120.  War  with  Turkey,  123.  Operat 
of  her  armies  in  1788,  128.  In  1789,  165.  Against  Sweden,  173.  In  1' 
operations  against  the  Turks,  250.  Against  Sweden,  252.  Peace  with  Gi 
▼us,  253.  Peace  with  Turkey,  279.  Motives  an^  views,  280.  Her  des 
against  Poland,  282.  Stimulates  hostility  agiiinst  France,  310.  EfTects  a 
partition  of  Poland,  379.    Deatli,  528. 

Catholic  question  discussed  in  parliament,  iii.  54. 101. 103. 190.  206.  287.  296. 

Cattaro',  possessed  by  the  Kussians,  iii.  77, 

Cavendish,  lord  John,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  i.  605.  Made  c 
cellor  ofthe  exchequer,' 608.    Resigns,  611.    Again  appointed,  649, 

Cayenne,  taken  by  the  British  and  Portuguese,  iii.  139. 

Ceylon,  war  in,  iii.  37.  Annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  282.  Rebellion  in, 
preyed,  iii.  300. 

Champ  Aubert,  battle  of,  iii.  230. 

Champ  de  Mai,  assembly  ofthe,  iii.  261. 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  iii.  232.    Renewed,  259. 

Charleroi,  Prussians  attacked  there  by  the  French,  iii*  263. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain;  his  abdication,  iii.  1 19. 

Charles,  archduke,  successes  against  Jourdain,  ii.  478.    A  second  time  drive  i 
French  from  Germany,  547.     Operations  of,  against  the  French  in  Italy,  ii 
Commands  the  Austrian  army  in  1809,  146.    Battle  of  Aspern,  147.    Of  Wa] ; 
149. 

Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburg,  married -to  our  king,  queen  of  Britain,  i.  142.  Ci  i 
ed,  ib.  Dignified  and  affecting  answer  of,  to  an.  address  of  parliament,  d  i 
the  illness  of  the  king,  ii*  149.  Maternal  feelings  of,  exhibited  at  the  mai ! 
of  her  daughter,  495.    Conjugal  anxiety,  609. 

Charlotte,  princess  royal,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and  que'cn,  ingenuity  ai  i 
complishments,  ii.  154.  Display  of  her  talents  on  the  recovery  of  her  roj  i 
ther,  ib.     Married  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  495. 

Charlotte,  of  Wales,  princess,  boni,  ii.  480.    Provision  for,  on  her  marriage,  ii 
Her  death,  301. 

Chatham,  lord,*commands  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  iii.  150. 

ChatUlon,  negotiations  at,  iii.  227.     Terminated,  234. 

Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  taken  by  capt.  Broke,  iii.  209.. 

Chesterfield,  earl  of,  bis  remark  on  the  patriotism  of  Wilkes,  and  the  piety  «  I 
earl  of  Sandwich,  i.  177.  n. 

Churchill,  the  poet,  object  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  183.  n. 

Churches,  new,  act  for  building,  iii.  306. 

Christophe,  prockumed  chief  of  the  govemnic|it  of  Hayti,  iii.  96.  Crowns  h 
king,  175.  ^     ' 

Ctntra,  convention  of,  iii.  127. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  165.    Recovered,  192. 

Clairfait,  and  other  Austrian  generals,  see  Austria, 

Clarence,  duke  of,  see  William  Henry. 

Clinton,  general,  caippaign  in  South  Carolina,  and  siege  of  Charleston,  i 
Kxpedition  of,  up  the  north  river,  435.  Appointed  commander  in  chic 
Evacuates  Philadelphia,  483.  March  through  the  Jerseys,  with  the  ba 
Freehold  court-house,  484.  (1779.)  Carries  on  a  war  of  detachments,  5 1 5 
pedition  against  Charleston,  545.  Strength,  sieg-c,  and  capture  of  that 
546.  Returns  to  New  York,  547.  Operations  at  New  York,  553.  Ovcrrt 
by  Washington,  598.  Attempts  to  relieve  Comwallls,  600.  Too  late,  ib 
signs  the  command,  620. 

Clive,account  of,  i.  110.     Achievements  of,  I'Zr.     Receives  the  command  off   ! 
tish,  iii.    Campaign  1757  of,  begins,  ib.    Ends,  113.    Battle  of  Plassey,  i 
volution  of  Bengal,  112.     Deposes  DqwIr,  and  makes  Ja^Her  vicero} 
Lord,  returns  to  India,  210,    Restores  peace,  211.    And  obtains  to  the  T 
an  annual  revenue  of  one  milfion,  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  ib.     t    i 
himself  from  attacks  in  parliament,  279.     Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  292.       i 
nated,  293. 
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Clootz,  Anardtenify  heads  an  erobasdy  from  the  wbole  huiDan  nee,  ii.  259.    Preacb- 
CB  atheism  on  the  Bcaflfold,  423.     And  dies  blaapheming  his  God,  ib, 

Cochrane,  lord,  his  operations  in  .Basque  roads,  139.     Prosecution  of,  243.    la  re. 
ele'cted  for  Westminster,  ib.    Vice-admiral  of  Chili,  321. 

Coghlao,  lieutenant,  heroic  enterpribc  oi',  ii.  596. 

Colonne.     See  France. 

Cooimerce  an4  navig-ulicm,  English,  founded  by  Alfred,  i.  5.  Promoted  bj  the 
Danes,  6.  Advances  of,  uqder  Edward  III.  8.  Promoted  by  Henry  IV.  9-  Re- 
pressed by  the  civil  wars,  10.  Begins  to  flourish  under  Henry  VII.  12.  Ad- 
rances  under  Henry  VIII.  17.  Under  Edward  VI.  22.  Under  Elizabeth,  24. 
Voyages  of  trade  and  discover}',  25.  Commercial  companies,  26.  East  India, 
ST.  Under  James,  trade  flourishes,  oO.  Phntation  of  colonies,  31.  Adranc^f 
under  Charles  1.  37.  And  the  Protectorate,  ib.  Advances  of,  under  Charles  and 
James,  40.  Under  William,  48.  Under  Anne,  58.  t*rinciples  of  political  eco- 
nomy, not  thoroughly  understood,  59.  Commerce,  British,  in  connexion  with 
finance  and  funds---Enthufliasm  of  avarice,  64.  South  Sea  bubble,  ib.  Rapid 
advances  of  trade  notwithstanding,  under  George  and  his  minister  Walpole,  65. 
Advances  of,  under  Mr.  Pelham,  74.  Increased  by  successful  war,  126.  Mea- 
sures of  Mr.  Grenville  for  the  promoth>n  df  trade  and  revenue,  179.  Measures 
for  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  180.  Prinsiples  and  system  of  British  coloni- 
zation favourable  to  trade,  1B8.  Commerce  injured  by  the  disputes  with  Ame- 
rica, 199.  Influence  of  our  acquisitions  in  Hindostan,  211.  vi'ith  America,  re- 
vives, 266.  'Mercantile  failures,  286.  Change  of  mercantile  character,  SS7. 
Capture  of  the  mercantile  fleets,  343.  Revival  of  trade  with  Amenca,  650. 
Rapid  increase  pf,  in  Britain,  after  the  peace,  ii.  38.  Unprecedented  prosperitj". 
337.  Rapid  increase,  304.  Measures  of  Bonaparte  against,  after  the  signature 
of  prethmnaries,  iiL  32.  Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  88.  British  orders  of  com^ 
ctl.  Hit*  Bonaparte's  Milan  decree,  ib.  English  merchandise  burnt  by  the 
French,  162.  Issue  of  exchequer  bills  for  relieving  commercial  distresses,  172. 
Bonaparte  enforces  his  decrees  against' English  merchandise,  176.  Measures  for 
preventing  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  1 87.  Conditional  rrrcKta* 
tion  of  the  order  in  council,  190.  War  sUready  declared  by'America«  191. 
Arrangements  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  company's  charter,  206.  Regu- 
lation, of  the  com  trade,  242.  Issue  of  exchequer  bills  for  local  and  temporary 
relief,  295. 

Congress,  general,,  of  America,  first  -meeting  and  acta,  begins,  t.  3^,  fitnd,  339. 
Second  meeting  and  eflPects,  358.    Proceedings  of,  and  eflects,  392— -396. 

Consolidated  fund  produce  biU,  iii.  312.    . 

Constantinople,  revolutions  at,  iii.  116.  135. . 

Conway^  g^eneml,  opposes  the  stamp  act,*i.  189.  Secretan*  of  s(ate«  196.  Piaa  of 
conciliation  with  America,  530.  ,  His  motion  for  teiminating  the  American  war, 
604. 

Cook,  James^  lieutenant,  lands  the  t|^ps  for  ascemling  the  heights  of  Abr«liaiiw  >« 
102.     Heads  an  expedition  of  discovery  and  science,  237. 

Cooper,  sir  Grey,  character  of,  i.  334. 

Coote,  sir  Eyre,  cooimands  in  the  Camatic,  i..  579.  Successive  victories^  58U 
Battle  of  Porto  Novo,  ib.  Splendid  and  decisive  event,  ib.  Campaign,  27K2. 
626.  Victoi^y  at  Redhill,  ib.  Complete  success  pf,  ib.  Death,  -628.  Tbe 
militaxy  saviour  of  India,  ib. 

Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  iii.  112. 

Cordeliets,  French  party .     See  France. 

Corn-trade,  regulations  respecting,  iii.  242. 

Comwallis^  successes  of,  in  the  Jerseys,  i.  405.  Ordered  to  retire  into  winter  quar- 
ters, t^.  Distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  547.  Left  in  Carolina,  i6.  Wbe 
administration  of,  i.  548.  Obliged  to  take  the  field,  ib.  Battle  of  Camden,  ib. 
Decisive  victory,  549.  Marches  toward  Virginia,  595.  Battle  of  Guilford,  596, 
British  victorious  with  considerable  loss,  ib.  Enters  Virginia,  598.  Is  surround- 
ed* 599.  Expects  succours  from  Clinton,  ib.  Skilful  and  gallant  defence,  ih. 
Receiving  no  assistance,  he  is  forced  to  surrender,  ib.    And  capitu]atc^s  on  ho- 

,  nourable  terms,  600.  Governor-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  India,  ii.  306. 
Invades  Mysore,  ib.  Dictates  peace  to  Tippoo,  307.  Generous  conduct  o^  ib. 
Appointed  nceroy  of  Ireland,  522.     Marquis,  sent  to  France  as  plenipotentiajy. 
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iii.  18.    Concludes  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  21.    Appointed  goremor-g^neral  of 

India,  52.     His  death,  96. 
Cornwallis,  admiral,  battle  with  the  French,  ii.  448. 
Corresponding  society,  formation  Of,  il.  299.     Proceedings  of,  392.    Meeting  at 

Chalk  farm,  ib.     Plan  of  national  convention,  393.     Ringleaders  arrested  and 

papers  seized,  id, 
Corsica,  gallant  resistance  of,  against  the  French,  i.  249.    Captured  by  the  English, 

ii.420.  . 

Corunna,  battle  of,.iii.  132. 

Courtenay,  John,  esq.  member  of  the  North  party,  i.  643,  and  satire,  of,  664. 
Craftsman,  character,  scope,  and  effects  of,  i.  70. 
Craonne,  battle  of,  iii.  233. 
Cuesta,  general,  defeated,  iii.  126.     Defeated  at  Medellin,  141.     His  junction  with 

sir  A.  Wellesley,  143.     Battle  of  Talavera,  ib.    Resigns,  144. 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,  commands  in  Germany,  i.  96.     Resigns 

his  command,  97.    Death,  197.     And  character,  ib.    Eminent  for  private  vir- 
tues, 198. 

,  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother.     Marriage,  i.  277. 

Cura^oa,  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  107. 

Curates,  act  for  augmenting  the  stipends  of,  iii.  208. 

Ciin-ency,  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the,  iii.  173.    Mr.  Tierney's  motion  on,  311. 

Curwen,  Mr.  his  reform  bill,  iii.  138. 

D. 

D ALTON,  general,  minister  of  Joseph's  tyranny,  ii.  182—184.  Drives  the  Nc- 
therlanders  to  revolt,  185.     Obliged  to  leave  the  Low  Countries,  187. 

Dance,  captain,  repulses  admiral  Linois,  iii.  48. 

Darby,  admiral,  endeavours  to  bring  a  superior  fleet  to  battle,  i.  586.  Which  thef 
wisely  elude,  ib. 

Dardanelles,  expedition  to  the,  iii.  104. 

Dempster,  Mr.  character  of,  i.  334. 

Demarara,  captured  by  the  British,  iii.  34. 

Denmark.  See  Matilda.  New  revolution  in,  ii.  54.  .  Dispute  with  Britain  about 
the  rights  of  neutral  ships,  602.  See  northern  powers.  Accedes  to  the  conven- 
tion of  Russia  with  Great  Britain,  iii.  22.  Her  neutral  policy  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  91.  Overtures  of  Great  Britain  to,  through  Mr.  Jackson,' 
iii.  Copenhagen  bombarded,  and  the  fleet  surrendered,  112.  Oapture  of  her 
West  (ndia  islands,  116.  Joins  the  allies  in  1813,  225.  Transfers  Norway  to 
Sweden,  244.  Cedes  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Riigen  to  Prussia,  279. 
Discussion  with  Sweden,  320.    ■ 

Dennevitz,  Bernadotte's  victory  at,  iii.  221. 

Despard's  conspiracy,  iii.  26.  * 

Dessaix,  general,  joins  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  ii.  593. 

Dessaltnes,  emperor  of  Hay  ti,  kilM  by  the  negroes,  iii.  96. 

Devonshire,  the  beautiful  dutchess  of,  active  and  successful  canvass  o(  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Fox,  ii.  2. 

Dick,  Quintin,  Mr.  case  of,  iii.  138. 

Dickson,  colonel  of  the  42d,  wounded  in  Egypt,  ii.  616,  n. 

Digby,  admiral,  commands  iii  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  i.  583.  Attempts 
the  relief  of  Cornwallis,  $00.    But  too  late,  ib. 

Dissenters,  apply  to  parliament  for  relief,  i.  276.  Through  sir  Henry  Haughton, 
ib.  Apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  ii.  67.  Their  attempts  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public,  68.'  The  application  is  rejected,  70.  New  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act,  155.  Fresh  application,  232.  Favourable  circumstances, 
ib.     Their  cause  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Fox,  233.     But  Is  unsuccessful, -235. 

D'Oubril,  Mr.  treaty  signed  by  him  at  Paris,  iii.  81.  The  emperor  Alexander  re- 
fiiaes  to  ratify  it,  82. 

DowdseweH,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  235. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  voyage  and  achievements  of^  i.  25. 

,  Mr.  envoy  at  Stutgard,  accused  by  the  French,  iii.  40. 

Dresden,  battle  at,  iii.  221.     Surrender  of  the  French  g^arrison  in,  225. 

Dumourier,  the  French  general,  successes  of,  ii.  329.  Invades  Holland,. 360.  Pro- 
gre^36.l.    Evacuates  the  Netherlands,  362.    Leaves  the  French,  364. 
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Duncan,  ftdmin^  brilliant  and  important  victory  at  Camperdown»  over  the  Ihitcli» 
u.  501. 

DundaSy  Heniy,  parliamentary  character  of,  i.  334.  Chairman  of  a  committee  for 
investigating  India  affairs,  573.  Speech  on  the  attempted  removal  of  mimaters, 
605.  Able  and  indefatigable  exertions  of,  in  the  investigation  of  India  afTairs,  613. 
Result,  ib.  His  comprehensive  view  of  the  country  and  political  characters^  642. 
Conceives  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  destined  for  saving  his  country,  643.  His  far- 
ther investigation  of  India  affairs,  652.  This  examination  first  displayed  the  force 
and  extent  of  his  talents,  i.  653.  Propose  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Britii^  In- 
dia, ib.  His  opinion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament,  i.  id,  Opposea  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  bill.  See  Parliament.  Procures  the  restoration  of  the  fotfeited 
estates,  ii.  1 1 .  Bill  for  improving  the  government  of  British  India,  51.  Presents  a 
view  of  the  financial  state  of  India,  S4.  India  finance.  See  FarUamaU.  Bill 
for  facilitating  wages  and  prize  money  to  seamen,  304.  State  of  India  under  his 
direction,  305.  View  of  Indian  prosperity  on  the  established  system,  356.  He 
proposes  its  continuance,  and  the.  renewal  of  the  charter.  See  ParUatnenl. 
Speech  of,  in  defence  of  the  Scottish  criminal  laW,  391.  Plan  of  national  defence, 
5l4.  Produces  voluntary  associations,  ib.  Supports  union  with  Ireland,  541. 
Demonstrates  the  beneficial  results  of  union  with  Scotland,  ih.  Character  of  his 
administration,  608. 

Dundas,  Robert,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  nephew  to  Henry,  able  speech  q(  on 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  ii.  389.     Defence  of  the  Scottish  judges  390. 

,  general,  one  of  the  commanders  in  Holland,  praised  by  the  <uike  of  Yori:^ 
ii.  S56, 

Dunning,  Mr.,  (apposes  ministr)%  i.  356.  His  opinion  on  libels,  268.  Parliamentary 
character  of,  o34.  His  part  of  tlic  attack  on  ministers*  522.  Motion  of,  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown,  529.    Created  lord  Ashburton,  608. 

bupon^  general,  surrender  of,  iii.  125. 

E. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  courts,  bill.for  improving,  iii.  186. 

Eden,  William,  a  commissioner  for  negotiation  with  America,  i.  469.  Propoaations 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  608.  Negotiates  and  concludes  the  commercial  treaty,  ii. 
61.  Created  lord  Auckland.  Negotiation  with  Dumourier,  345.  .BUI  for  the 
prevention  of  adulter}',  587. 

Edinburgh,  voluntarily  raised  a  regiment,  L  463. 

Edward  1.  king  of  England.     See  England. 

Egremont,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  142.  Able  answer  to  the  Spanish  mani- 
festo, 146. 

Egypt,  French  expedition  to.  See  Bonaparte,  Ekber,  and  ^fenou.  Briti^  Rxpe- 
dition  to,  under  Abercrombie  and  Keilh,  ii.  614.  Arrives  at  Marmorice,  615. 
Proceeds  to  Egypt,  ib.  Landing,  616.  Formidable  force  and  obstacles,  ib.  Bat- 
tle and  victory,  ib.  Battle  of  the  13th  of  March,  617.  Night  attack  by  the 
French,  i6.  Tremendous  dangers,  618.  Bonaparte's  invincibles  conquered  ib. 
And  standard  taken,  ib.  British  heroism  triumphant,  ib.  Loss  of  their  gallant 
commander,  6l9.  And  other  distinguished  ofhcers,  620.  Arduous  difHcolties 
of  the  march  to  Cairo,  621.  Patient  fortitude  of  the  army,  ib.  Justice  of  our 
troops.  British  soldiers,  not  robbers,  f  6.  Reduction  of  Cairo,  622.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, 623.  Complete  success  of  the  expedition,  624.  Leaves  a  lesson  to  the 
enemies  of  Britain,  ib.     Expedition  to,  in  1807,  iii.  105. 

Elba,  Bonaparte  sent  to,  iii.  239.  .  His  return  to  France,  255. 

Elder,  &lr.,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  activity  of,  in  dispersing  the  convention,  ii 
463,  n. 

Eldon,  lord  chancellor,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  last  administration,  iii.  42.  See  ParUamemi. 
Resumes  the  great  seal  in  1807,  101, 

Elliot,  captain,  captures  Thurot,  i.  108. 

»  sir  Gilbert,  character  of,  i.  334.     Charges  against  sir  Elijah  Impey,  n.  1 15, 

-,  general,  defence  of  Gibraltar,  i.  584.     Masterly  dispositions,  ib,     SaUy  ot 

Nov.  27th.  Completely  destroys  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  585.  Secinul 
attack,  632.  Numcrdiw  and  formidable  force,  and  extraordinary  machinery  of 
the  enemy,  ib.  Invention  of  red-hot  balls,  ib.  Entirely  destioys  their  prepara- 
tions, ib, 

Elphinstone,  Keith,*  captain,  distinguishes  himself  at  Cliarlc&ton,  i.  547.  Made  admi- 
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ra1»  reduces  the  cape  of  Good. Hope,  ii.  448.  Captured  seven  Dutch  ships  of  the 
line,  480.  Becomes  lord  Keith.  Blockades,  591.  Attempt  of,  on  Cadiz,  597. 
Bzpedition  to  Egypt,  614.  Disconcerts  Gantheaume,  623.  Efforts  before  AJex- 
anaria,  ib, 

Elphinstone,  Charles,  captain,  gallant  exploit  of,  ii.  623.  n.    Another  captain 
Charles,  naval  reputation,  ib,  n. 

dmmet,  Robert,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  iii.  33.    Tried  for  high  treason, 
and  executed,  ib. 

£nipecinado,  the,  a  Spanish  Guerrilla  chief,  iii.  168. 

Bng^hien,  duke  de,  arrested  and  murdered,  iii.  40. 

£ng^land,  little  intercourse  with  southern  Europe,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  i. 
6.     Effect  of  the  conquest  on  her  laws,  constitution,  and  manners,  ib.    Inter- 
course with  continental  Europe,  7.    Origin  of  wars  between  her  and  France,  ib. 
See  her  several  kings.    Edward  the  1.  establishes  a  complete  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, 8.    Edward  the  III.  discovers  the  importance  or  manufiictures  and  com- 
merce, ib.    And  directs  the  genius  of  the  English  to  those  objects,  9.    England 
under  him  imbibes  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  ib.    And  acquires  conrider- 
able  influence  in  the  affairs  of  tlic  continent,  ib.     Henry  IV.  promotes  national 
prosperity,  10.     Force  and  importance  of  the  country  under  Henry  Y.  ib.    Civil 
wars  impede  the  arts  and  civilization,  11.    Institutions  of  England  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  liberty,  12.    Henry  VII.  reduces  the  feudal  aristocracy,  ib. 
And  profaiotes  nautical  and  commercial  adventure,  13.  .  Result  of  Henry's  reign 
on  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  people,  16.    Henry  VI II.  under  him  the 
interests  of  England  become  more  involved  with  those  of  the  continent^  17. 
His  continental  policy,  18.    Vigorous,  but  unwise,  ib.    Principle  of  English  in- 
terference in  foreign  affairsi,  19.     Henry  holds  the  balance  of  Europe,  w.     Dis- 
plays the  strength  of  England,  but  not  judiciously,  20.  lleformation,  Uk   Effects 
of,  on  the  commercial,  political,  and  moral  character  of  Englishmeli,  21.  Edwud 
VI.  promotes  commerce  and  navigation,  22.    Establishes  a  moderate  and  judicious 
reformation,  23.    Mary  for  bad  purposes  admits  good  laws,  ib.     Elizabeth  pro- 
motes trade  and  navigation,  24.    Forms  an  English  navy,  ib.     See  Commerce  and 
NcBoigation.     Her  wise  internal  policy,  26.    In  arduous  circumstances  preserves 
England,  27.     And  first  renders  her  mistress  of  the  ocean,  28.     England,  under 
Elizabeth,  first  attains  the  character  of  protector  of  Europe,  t^.    Her  wars  seek 
only  security,  29.     Wise  moderation  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  ib.    This  reign, 
though  not  immediately,  eventually  friendly  to  liberty,  ib.   Result  of  this  glorious 
reign,  30.    James  I.  pacific  character,  ib.    Raises  commerce  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  31.     See  Commerce  and  American  Coloniee.    Judicious  settlement  of  Ire- 
land, 32.    Continental  policy,  ib.    Internal  government  speculatively  arbitrary, 
without  being  practically  tyrannical,  33.    Growing  spirit  of  liberty  Among  the 
commons,  ib.     They  ascertain  their  rights,  34.    Prbgress  of  the  contest  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  dommons,  ib.  and  35.    Noble  eflbrts  of  Hampden,  ib.    Spirit 
of  freedom  becomes  excessive,  36.     Degenerates  into  democracy,  ib.     Termi- 
nates in  regicide  and  military  despotism,  37.     See  Commerce  and  Jimeriean 
Coloniee.    Continental  policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  39.     Vigorous,  but  unwise,  ib. 
'  Literature  and  science,  ib.    Arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles  II.  40.    Houses  parlia- 
ment to  salutary  laws,  and  the  important  improvement  of  the  constitution,  ib. 
Whigs,  41.     James  II.  43.     Folly  and  infatuation  of  his  conduct,  ib.    Revolution, 
t6.    Progress  of  commerce  and  navigation  under  Charles  and  James,  see  Com^ 
merce,     William  HI.  forms  a  confederacy  against  France,  for  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope, 44.    Crushes  the  French  navy,  ib.    England  the  most  efficient  foe  of 
French  encroachment,  45.     Finance,  46.    Establishment  of  the  bank,  ib.  Fund- 
ing system,  i^.    Progress  of  commerce,  see  Commerce.     The  grand  source  of 
English  prosperity,  the  constitution,  50.   Parties,  whig^  Jacobites,  and  tories,  51. 
Anne  attached  to  tories,  but  employs  whigs,  52.    Victories  under  Marlborough, 
'  ib.  to  54.     Whigs  zealously  support  the  protestant  succession,  57,    Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  ib.    Henceforth  for  England,  see  Britain. 
Enlistment,  foreign,  bill  for  preventing,  iii.  315. 
Erfurt,  meeting  of  Bonaparte  and  the  emperor  of  Rtissia  at,  iii.  128. 
Erskine,  Mr.  joins  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  i.  643.    Supports  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
273.    Defence  of  Hardy,  426.    Equals  Cicero  in  judidal  eloquence,  427.     Op- 
poses the  treason  and  sedition  billf  ii*  457.     His  view  of  th^  cxnises  and  conse- 
qkences  of  the  war,  487.    ChaaceUoi^  iii.  68.  101. 
Vol.  hi.— 2  X 
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Enkiile,  Mr.  enroy  to  the  United  States,  iii.  166.    Recalled,  ib. 

£isex»  American  frigate,  captured  at  Valparaiso,  iii.  247. 

£8taing,  D',  operations  of,  on  tbe  coast  of  America,  i.  484  to  487.     Operatioiu  of, 

in  the  West  Indies,  509.     Siege  of  Savannah,  514.    Insolent  bravadoes,  ib.    To- 
tally discomfited,  515. 
Estremadura,  operations  in,  iii.  139  to  142. 
Ezmouth,  lord,  his  expedition  to  Algiers,  iii.  288. 
Eyiau,  battle  of,  iii.  107. 
Sye,  justices  in,  bill  for  abolishing  the  office  of,  iii.  295. 

F. 
FERDINAND,  prince  of  Brunswick,  commands  the  allies' in  Germany,  L  115. 

Gains  the  battle  of  Mindcn,  117.     Further  operations,  18.    And  successes,  132. 

158. 

■ YII.  of  Spain,  iii.  119.     Compelled  to  abdicate,  and  detained  in 

France,  121.    Abortive  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  164.    His  conduct 

on  his  return  to  Spain,  246.    See  Spain, 
Fei|^8son,  major  Patrick,  invents  a  new  species  of  rifle,  i.  431.    Distinguishes  him- 

Bclf  at  Charleston,  547*     Blade  colonel,  expedition,  exploits,  fate,  character,  550 

to  553. 
,  Dr.  Adam,  character  of,  his  philosophy,  i.  453.    Secretary  to  the  com- 

missionerB  sent  to  America,  469. 

-,  George,  brother  to  colonel  Patrick,  governor  of  Tobago,  i.  592.    Kind 


and  judicious  treatment  of  neg^cs,  ib.     Gallant  and  able  defence  of  Tohngo,  ib, 

Ferrol,  blockaded  by  the  Biitish,  iii.  47. 

Finland,  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia,  iii.  134.  155. 

Fitzgerald,  lord  Edward,  reversal  of  his  attainder,  iii.  317. 

FitzwiUiam,  earl  of,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  ii.  4'39.  Misunderstanding  with  mmislers, 
i6.  Is  recMled,  t^.  Opposes  peace  with  republican  France,  483.  Dtsmiss«:d 
from  the  oflUce  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  iii.  323. 

Flood,  Ml.  proposition  of  parliamentary  reform,  xi.  235. 

Florida,  operations  of  the  Americans  in,  iii.  309.  Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
SUtes,  321. 

Flushing,  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  151.     Evacuated,  152. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  enters  parliament,  i.  246.  n.  Opposes  the  coercive  laws 
anunst  America,  311.  Parliamentaiy  character  of,  335.  Describes  the  inspiring 
enects  of  liberty,  343.  Proposed  inquiry  into  the  war,  384.  Proposes  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation,  459.  Which  is  partially  granted,  ib.  Progress 
And  result,  465.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  471.  Into  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  id»  MoUon  of,  for  censuring  lord  Sandwich,  501.  For  removing-  the 
same,  502.  His  part  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  522.  Speech  of,  on  the  influ* 
cnce  of  the  crown,  530.  Chosen  member  for  Westminster,  563.  Attacks  the 
administration  of  lord  Sandwich,  570.  Heads  a  general  Uttack  against  adminis- 
tration, 603.  Motions  by  him,  or  under  his  auspices,  to  606.  Effects  his  pur- 
pose, ib.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  608.  Plan  of  the  administration  which 
he  heads,  i6.  Offers  peace  to  the  Dutch,  611.  And  Americans,  ii&.  RcsgTis, 
tft.  His  account  of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  612.  Details  the  reasons  of 
his  conduct,  644.  Coalition  with  lord  North,  646.  His  'grand  view  of  public 
credit,  648.  Made  secretary  of  state,  649.  Constituents  and  strength  of  his 
party,  658.  His  East  India  bill.  See  Parliament^  for  discussion.  Unpopular, 
665.  Alleged  to  be  disa^eable  to  his  majesty,  ib.  Reputed  interference.  See 
ThmpU,  Character  of  his  India  bill,  667.  Its  author  becomes  extremely  un- 
popular, 668.  Impartial  estinuite  of  this  scheme,  ib.  Short  sketch  of  Mr.  For'5 
character  and  conduct,  671.  Classes  hostile  to  him,  673.  Contest  for  W^estinin- 
ster,  ii.  1,  2.  His  views  of  continental  alliance,  41.  Opens  a  charge  againsi 
Hastings,  for  his  proceedings  against  Cheyt  Sing,  50.  His  opinion  of  tl)e  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  illness  of  Ibe  king,  139.  Contest  with  hCr. 
Pitt  thereon,  140.  Determined  against  Mr.  Fox,  142.  Praises  the  French  re- 
volution, 228.  His  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  233.  Contest  of,  wiiii 
Home  Tooke  for  Westminster,  263.  His  efforts  to  prevent  war  with  Russia,  267. 
Altercation  with  Mr.  Uurke  on  tiie  French  revolution,  269.  Final  aeparatioiu 
270.  Motion  of,  concerning  the  law  pf  libels,  273.  Supports  the  abolition  of  the 
slaves  trade,  277.  Real  difference  between,  and  Burke,  on  the  revolution,  296 
View  of  the  wur  with  France,  346.    lie  predicts  it  will  be  unsuccess^),  3i\.>. 


\ 
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j^i-gTimciilsof,  (gniiist  the  cnnlinnsnce  oftlie  wnr,  384.     PredicWtlie  dlssoliifion  } 
of  the  cmifeilet^icj-,  ."87.     Denies  Hie  alleged  hclh  of  ihe  reformisii  lo  amount  \o   i 
(j^sson,  -iSS.     Itepmbnicg  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  457.     Speech  on  that    '. 
subject,  ifi.     SpcKch  oF;  on  the.  failure  of  the  first  negwiHtion,  487.     His  senti-     ' 
rnents  on  the  peace  with  France,  iii.  10.     Hn  iipijiion  on  the  coalHion  against 
prance,   SO.    Secretaiy  for  foreign  affairs,  6B.     His  reply  lo  «n  overture  from 
v-r-ance:,   69.     Itesolution  moved  by  him  fur  abolishing  the  Klare'trade,  72.     Pro- 
■v-ress    of  ne^tialion,  77.     Mis  remnrk  on  the  transfer  of  Hunover  by  »alice  to 
Hriissiap  i6-     Kcg-otiation  continued,  81.     Itefiises  to  treat  leparalely  from  Rlis- 
sia     82-       Jf*'*  illness  and  tleath,  9". 
—    ^  *  ttcnry,  father  to  the  former,  resigns  ailministraliun,  1. 93.     Vigorous  talent* 

qJ?  148.  But  yields  to  his  inferiors,  ib. 
Fraiice,  feudal  institutions  of,  conducive  to  arbilrary  power,  i.  12.  The  monarcliy 
BtrenV*!'^""*  ''?  *'"  **"  *'*'^  England,  15.  I'hrensy  of  theological  bigotry,  27. 
Hiipidly  increasing  power  of,  under  Richelieu,  and  Mazarine,  38,  Under  Louis 
^IV,  41.  The  impetuous  ardour  of  the  French  operates  in  excessive  loyalty,  ib. 
L-oiiia  renders  the  profligate  Charles  of-  England,  his  tool,  43.  Folly  of  France 
BcclciiiR'  iTiKritiiric  power  to  attack  the  mistress  of  the  oecan,  4S.  Louis  raises 
his  grandson  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  46.  Which  provokes  a  new  confederacy, 
5^  Humbled  and  reduced,  S3,  Connexions  of,  witfa  Britain  under  George  T. 
Prospers  by  lorg  Feace,  71-     But  rei  Wsrwith 

V.ngl»nd,t6.     Peace, 73.-    Encmaclim  hitainmDd 

America.     Renews  hostilities,  83.    Ca  Ih  Aastria, 

"    93.      Defeated  by  land  and  sea  throii)  1  Jmtriai. 

Distreaa  from  the  war,  l84.     Ilising  »p  itween  the 

king  and  parliament,  218.     Death  of  Situation 

of  his  IcinpJom,  i4.     Changing  sentim  ,     Hostile 

intimations  to  England,  469.    Acknc  Warlike 

operations  against  Britun,  see  Brilatn  %  Sod^, 

Etc.  also  French,  commanders,  d'Eslai:  n  witbtfie 

Spamards  and  Dutch,  582.    Her  troop  IS3.    Ope- 

ra.tionB  in  Europe,  America,  tl)e  Eaal  at  French 

tidrniTals  or  generals.    Peace,  635.     C  ntous  and 

fatal,  640,641.     Internal  state,  ii.57.  Commer- 

cial and  political  pursuits  of,*56.  Commercial  treaty,  tee  Britain  and  Pitt. 
lievolutjon,  view  of  the  old  government,  190.  Under  Louis  XIV,  191.  Com- 
mercial change  under  Louis  XV.  192.  Infidelity,  193.  Voltaire,  ib.  Instances 
of,  th.  Beginning  of  snli-monarcbial  doctrines,  194,  Boussean,  Ucib.  Co- 
operating  causes,  ii.  Impolicy  and  burthcnsome  eipense  of  war  against  Britain 
ib.  American  war,  195.  Fecnniary  distresses,  ib.  Schemes  of  extrication,  il 
\  (lonventlnn  of  notables,  ib.     Colonne  disgraced,  196.     Brienne  minister,  lO" 

Disputes  between  the  crown  and  parliaments,  ib.    Ardent  spirit  of  freedom,  ( 
Becomei  eiceisive,  200.     Arbitrarj-  meastires  of  the  courts  201.    Ferment, 
■  Scarcity,  203.    Nectar  recalled,  203.     Who  counsels  the  convention   of  ' 
slates.gencral,  204.    The  commons  display  a  license  inconsistent  with  usi 
llbertj,306.    Meeting  of  the  states, '■*.     Cotnpouent  parts,  H.     Clergy- and 
Wes  disunited,  20R.    Tlie  commons  declare  themselves  a  national  assembly 
Foputw  violence,  309.    The  orders  meet  in  one  chamber,  210.    The  sol 
catch  the  popnlir  enthusiasm,  211,     Troops  approach  Paris,  ib.    Necks 
miiMil,  212.    Popuhr  alarm,  ih.    An  armv  of  national  guards  raised,  i*. 
tare  of  the  Bastile,  S14.   The  king  comes'  to  Iho  national  assembly,  ib.     " 
rMiijnotnglits,JlS,   Biiis,  rights  of  man,  ib.     First  proceedings  of  the  1 
raToWuoniits,  216.    object,  subversion,  .ft,     I.iicrary  men,  217.     Clr 
Jacnbim,.*.    Extend  iheirinfluence  by  affiliation,  ti.    Keduotion  ofth 
i  '^.B^wtMnotHsiB.   Coafiscntian  of  the  property  of  the  church,  rt, 

1  ^"**^  «  PwliineaW,  ft.   The  law  and  policy  of  the  kingdom  subve 

'j  v,ompkte  sad  compulienrin  revolution,  ib.  New  constitution.  219. 
\  vw!r  ™"*'""'^-  ''»lfe»n<l«l"rm  at  Paris,  321,  A  mob  pr 
'  ™  ^  ^  .  °"^?»^  l"  234-     The  king  is  brought  to  Paris,  ib. 

\         t^!!^P'^'>««™WiB,^235.  ]790.''Farthcrproceedin^2 
'         »^"^preWe^rtmrfB^^i,|,e~3i„,ion,257.    Progrew  of  . 
i         rirW.™   ■iJ"*"  "^  ««  iMb,  ib-     Abolition  of  nobility,  260. 
,        'rt^^*T.s,^i.  Ctnited««imtfCMthofJuly,.6.    Ptopi^iof. 

\ 
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288.    Invasion  of  the  rights  of  German  prince^  284.    Flight  of  the  king,  sec 
JLouis*    Inviolability  of  the  king's  person  decreed,  287.     Dissolution  of  the  as* 
•embly^  289.     Result  of  its  atts,  ib.    Proceedings  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
313.     Character  of  the  French,  313.    Progress  of  republicanism,  li.  314.     De- 
clares ^ar  against  the  German  powers,  316.     State  of  the  armies  and  fint  opera- 
taona,  317.     Proceedings  at  Paris,  319, 320.    Kiots,  ib.    Insurrection  of  the  10th 
of  August,  322,  323.     Massacre  of  September,  325.    Meeting  of  the  naUooal 
convention,  326.     Congratulations  from  English  clubs,  tb.     With  a  gift  of  sihoes, 
iB.    Schemes  of  depredation,  3^27.    Victories,  328.    Decree  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 330.     Opens  the  Scheldt,  t^.    Discussion  with  Britain,  sec  Britain.    Parties 
and  leaders,  339.     Prosecution  and  trial  of  Louis,  see  Louis,    Declares  var 
against  Britain,  345.     Operations,  see  Dumourier,     Proposes  peace  to  Britain, 
365.     Unavailing,  367.    Alarming  state  of,  368.     Intestine  contests,  id.    Asto- 
nishing efforts,  374.    Forced  loans,  reqiusitions,   and  levies   en  moMse,  375. 
Effects,  id.     Successes  in  the  close  of  the  caihpaign,  375.     Fall  of  Robespierre, 
4^4.    Commencing  return  of  social  order,  t^.    New  constitution,  id.     Effects  of 
her  victories,  442.     Extent  of  territory,  444.    Campaign  1795  indecijnve,  447. 
Internal  affairs^  443.     First  appearance  of  Bonaparte,  449.    Dissolution  and  cha- 
racter of  the  convention,  450.    Campaign  1796.     See  Bonaparte^  Jourdyin,  and 
JHortau,     La  Vendee  reduced,  466.    Negotiation   with  Britain,  see  Britwn* 
Campaign  1797  in  Italy,-  496  to  499.    Naval  operations,  see  Britain^  Jprvis,  and 
Duntian,     Parties,  502.    Negotiation,  see  Britain,    Kinds  projects  of  invading- 
Britain  chimerical,  524.     Scheme  of  distant  conquest,  sec  BanaparU,    Benewal 
of  war  with  Austria,  546.    War  against  Russia,  547.    Operations,  see  Moreau^ 
&c      Ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  560.      Internal  state. 
Change  of  government,  see  Bonqpartt,    Campaign  1800,  590.    Peace  with 
Austria,  595.     Obtains  Louisiana  from  Spain,  iii.  2.     Her  ascendimcy  in  Europe, 
3.  4.     Her  treaty  with  Turkey,  3.    Influence  in  Gerxnany,  ih    Her  views  re- 
specting the  West  Indies,  4.     Advantages  gained  b^  her  in  the  peace,  ih*     £z- 
pedition  to  the  West  Indies,  18.    Treaty  of  Amiens,  21. .  Convention  with 
Holland,  22.     Embaswes  interchanged  between  England  and  France,  24.    Con- 
sular constitution,  25.     Discussion  respecting  Malta,  ib.     Renewal  of  war,  30. 
Her  hostile  preparations,  31.     Seizure  of  Hanover,  32.    Engliah  residents  de- 
tain^, t&.     Her  IbsKs  in  the  West  Indies,  34.    Bonaparte  nominated  emperor, 
41.     Compels  Spain  to  violate  her  neutrality,  46.    Flotilla  at  Boulogne  attacked 
by  the  English,  49.    Measures  for  the  improvement  of  her  marine,  51.    Corona- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  52.    Overture  to  England,  53.    Her  fleets  put  to  aes»  5d. 
Defeated  at  I'rafalgar  by  lord  Nelson,  59.  ,  Coalition  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  60. 
Austria,  61.     Her  armies  cross  the  Rhine,  62.     Penetrate  to  Vienna,  63.     Ope- 
rations in  Italy,  i6.     Battle  of  Austerlitz,  64.     Treaty  of  Presbui^g,  65.    Ttamfer 
of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  66.     Overture  to  England,  69.     Campaign  in  Calabria,  74. 
Defeat  of  her  troops  at  Mai  da,  75,    Progress  of  negotiation  with  England,  77. 
Requires  Prussia  to  accept  Hanover  in  full  sovereignty,  ib.    Preliminaries  signed 
witli  Russia,  79.    Which  the  emperor  Alexander  refuses  to  ratify,  32.     War  on 
Prussia,  83.    Battle  of  Jena,  85.     Her  forces  occupy  Berlin,  86.  '  And  Hamburg, 
87.    Operations  against  the  Russians,  89.    Her  policy  towards  Spain,  91.     Me- 
naces Portugal,  92.    Treaty  of  Tilsit,  108.    Invasion  of  Portugal,  116.    Usurpa- 
tion of  Spain,  120.    Resistance  of  the  Spaiuards,  124.    Hostilities  in  the  peninsula, 
124*  132.  139. 145.     War  against  Austria,  146.    Battle  of  Wagram,  149.    Armis* 
tieei  150.    Treaty  of  Vienna,  152.    Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  an  Austrian 
princess,  161.     Progress  of  war  in  Spain,  163.    Birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  177. 
Her  troops  evacuate  Portugal,  178.    Operations  in  Spain,  181.  184.  192.  196. 
Expedition  to  Russia,  197.    Retreat  from  Moscow,  200.    Reverses  in  Spain,  210. 
316.    The  allies  before  Bayonne,  ib.    Campaign  in  Germany,  218.     Battle  of 
Leipzig,  222.  *  Revolution  in  Holland,  223,    France  invaded  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  226.     Campaign,  229.     Bonaparte  rejects  the  pacific  proposals  of  the 
allies,  232.     They  enter  Paris,  236.     Abdication  of  Bonaparte,  273.     Uestora- 
tion  of  Louis  XVUI.  240.     Treaty  with  the  allies,  iJh     Conspiracy,  255.     Ileturn 
of  Bonaparte,  ib.     Renewal  of  war,  258.     Chantp  de  Mai,  261.     Campaign  in 
Flamlers,  263.    Battle  of  Waterloo,  267.    Abdication  of  Bonaparte,  271.     Cani* 
tulation  of  Paris,  272.     Bonaparte  conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  273.     Works  of  art 
in  Paris  claimed  by  their  former  owners,  275.     Conditions  of  peace,  ib,     AiTair* 
of,  276.  290.  29^.     Army  of  oecapatton  withdrawn,  30a    Affairs  of,  318. 
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Francis,  Philip,  esq.  discussion  df  the  propriety  of  his  beiAg  a  manager  of  the  pro- 
secution of  Hastings,  ii.  111.     Able  speech  in  his  own  defence,  112.  n. 

^^^  II.  emperor,  tries  to  rsuse  his  subjects  in  Antwerp,  ii.  408.  Opposed  hj 
Frederick  William,  ib.  Joins  the  allied  armies,  409.  Rengns  his  tiUe  to  the 
German  empire,  ill.  79.     See  JStuslria, 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  discovers  the  governor's  letters,  ii.  300.  Character  of,  45^. 
Ambassador  to  France,  ib.  '  .  " 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  imbibes  English  ideas,  i.  72.  Instils  the  same  into  his 
son  George,  ib. 

Frederick,  son  to  his  majesty  George  III.  appointed  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  i.  164. 
Education  and  character  of,  ii.  142.  Duke  of  York,  ib.  Differs  from  miniatiy, 
143.  Marriage  with  the  princess  of  Prussia,  294.  Campaign  of  1793  in  Hoi* 
land,  361.  Victory  at  Yicoigne,  369.  Faro'ars,  370.  Capture  df  Conde,  370. 
Besieges  Valenciennes,  370.  Strength  of  the  fortress,  ib.  Operations,  ib.  Cap- 
ture, 371.  Victory  at  Lincennes,  376.  Siege  of  Dunkirk,  377.  Concerts  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  408.  Arrives  on  the  continent,  409.  De-. 
feats  the  French,  4K).  •  Farther  operations,  418.  Expedition  to  Holland,  554. 
Battle  of  Alkmaer,  i6.  Victory  at  Bergen,  555,  Conflict  at  Limnen,  556.  The 
British  fsdi  back,  557.  Difficulties  of  the  army,  t^.  They  withdraw  from  Hol- 
land, 553.  Resigns  his  office  as  commander  in  chief,  iii.  137.  His  return  to 
office,  17^4.  Authorized  by  the  prince  regent  to  make  OYcrtures  to  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  188.  Result,  ib.  Appointed  custos  of  his  majesty's  person,  310. 
Attends  his  majestv  in  his  last  moments,  326. 

Frederick  U.  king  of  Prussia,  character  and  effiorts  of,  i.  90.  Invades  Saxony,  93. 
Splendid  aduevements  of,  in  campaign  1757,  begin  98,  end  99.  Admiration  of 
his  character  in  England,  115.  Uis  campaign  1758,  116.  His  campaign  1759, 
117.  Campugn  1760,  118, 119.  Campaign  1761, 134:  Campaign  1762,  159. 
State  of  his  country  at  the  end  of  the  war,  185.  Coincides  in  the  politics  of 
Catharine,  respecting  Poland,  186.  Improvements  of  his  kingdom,  219.  Inter- 
ference in  tiie  Polish  disputes,  .239.  Dismemberment  of  PoUind,  282.  Jealous 
of  the  progress  of  Cathuine,  319.  Opposes  and  disconcerts  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects ox  the  emperor,  ii.  21.  Agun  opposes  the  aspiring  schemes  of  Joseph,  37. 
Death  and  character,  52,  '  .  ^^  ' 

Frederick  William,  nephew  and  successor  to  the  above,  interposes  in  behalf  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  ii.  93.  With  effect,  98.  Defensive  alliance  with  Britain  and 
Holland,  164.  Wari^ith  Fiance,^16.  Campaign  1792,  see  Brmawick,  1793, 
372.  378.  Shares  the  spoils  of  Poland,  379.  Character  of,  443.  Abandons  the 
aHianee»  ib. 

Friends  of  the  pe<^le,  see  Grey. 

Frost,  John,  attorney  and  refonner,  iu  326.  Presents  shoes  to  the  national  eon- 
vention,  ib. 

FriedUnd,  battle  of,  iii.  108. 

G. 

GAQE,  genera],  efforts  to  allay  the  diaturbaneetf  in  America,  i.  324.  Remonstrance 
to,  of  congress,  329.  Hostile  operations,  356.  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  361. 
The  Briti£  are  blocked  up  in  Boston,  362. 

Gale,  Jones,  imprisoned,  iii.  159. 

Gates,  general,  successes  against  Burgoyne,  i.  440  to  443. 

Genoa  ceded  to  France,  iii.  51.  Reduction  of,  239.  Annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  245. 

George  1.  king  of  Britain,  attached  to  the  whigs,  i.  60.  Suspicious  of  the  tories,  ib. 
Partiality  o^  to  his  natiVe  dominions,  64.  '    . 

Ceorge  U.  adopts  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  his  father,  i.  66.  Subsidies  to 
German  principalities,  67.  Partiality  of,  to  Hanover,  71.  Natural  in  his  circum- 
stances to  be  partial  to  the  whigs,  72.  Concludes  an  aHiance  with  Prussiai  91. 
Death  and  character,  122. 

George  lU.  education  of,  124.  Sentiments  and  cliaracter,  at  the  death  of  liis  grand- 
father, i6.  Formed  and  determined  to  be  king  of  a  counti'y,  and  not  of  a  party, 
125.  Accession  to  the  throne,  126.  First  proclamation,  127^  First  speech  to 
patlianient,  i&.  National  satisfaction,  128.  Recommends  to  parliament  to  i^ui- 
der  tlie  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  ib*  Act  for  the  purpose,  ii.  Ex- 
presses his  regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  140.    Marrisfe  to  the  princess 
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CharioHe  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz^  142.    Coronation  of  theking^  and  queen,  i5. 
His  majes^  proposes  to  choose  his  servants  without  reject  to  their  party  con- 
nexionsy  according'  to  their  talents  and  merit,  143.     Success  of  his  majesty's  arms, 
151. 157.    Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  161.     Who  is  named  Geor^  Augtistus 
Frederick,  162>    Overtures  for  a  negt>tiation,  ib,  .  in  the  career  of  victorjr  our 
« king  is  disposed*to  peace,  i6.     Impartial  examination  of  the  peace,  166.    Change 
-     of  ministry,  169.    Praise  due  to  his  majesty  for  the  principle  of  his  choice,  170. 
Attempt  of  the  sovereign  to  engage  the  services  of  Blr.  Pitt,  174.     Unavaifing, 
ib.    The  king^s  second  son,  prince  Frederic,  is  nominated  bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
184.     His  majesty's  eldest  sister,  the  princess  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Bnmswick,  i&.    Indisposition  of  the  king,  192.    Plan  of  regency, 
i5.     Dismission  of  ministers,  194.     The'  king  continues  to  deare  a  ministry  un- 
connected with  prty  politics,   196.    Rockingham  administration,  iB.     Well 
meaning,  but  inefficient,  204.    Mr.  Pitt  forms  an  administration,  213.    Of  which 
the  duke  of  Grafton  is  nominally  the  head,  i5.    Marriage  of  the  princess  Matilda, 
the  king's  youngest  sister,  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  214.    Proposes  to  govern 
Ireland  without  respect  to  party,  231.    Favourite  studies  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, 236.    Yoyares  of  discovery,  237.    Plans  and  orders  an  expedition  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  i5.    Insulting  letter  of  Junius,  254.    Reply  to  the  city 
of  London,  258.    Dignified  answer  to  a  London  address,  266.     Protects  his  in- 
jured sister,  285.    Message  from,  to  the  parliament,  on  the  riot  at  Boston,  302. 
Speech  to  parliament,  335.   Message,  344.    Speech»373.    Speech,  416.    Speecli, 
457.    Dignified  speech  of,  on  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Franc^   479. 
Speechi  495.    Intimates  dissatisfaction  with  the  events  of  the  campaign,  1778»  i6. 
Speech,  521.    Speech  to  the  new  parliament,  1780, 569.  Speech,  602.   Speech, 
643.    Sends  a  message  to  parliament  about  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  651.    Speech,  659.     Reply  to  an  address  of  tiie  commons  for  the  remo- 
val of  ministers,  680.    Declares  his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people, 
681*    And  dissolves  parliament^  682.    Speech  to  the  new  paxliament,  ii.  4. 
Speech,  29.    Speech,  40.    Speech,  51.    Alarming  attempt  agunst,  by  Marga- 
ret Nicholson,  ii.  57.    Providentially  prevented,  id.    MagnaninDious  humanity  of 
tht  fOTereign,  iB.    Ankious  affection  of  all  ranks,  58.    Speech,  62.    Message  to 
the  commons  respecting  the  prince,  75.    Speech,  99.    Distemper,  137.    Gene- 
ral alarm,  138.    Opinion  of  the  physicians^  iB.    Second  examinatioh,  145.     Re- 
port that  the  illness  is  tempoitury,  iB.    Recovery  of  the  king,  150.    Jaj  of  his 
grateful  people,  153.    His  majesty  at  St  Paul's  offers  thanks  to  Alm^ty  God, 
iB.    Festive  rejoicings,  154.    Speech,  227.    Message  to  pariiament,  about  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  240.    Speech  at  the  close  of  the  sessionf  241.    Speech  to  the  new 
parliament,  264.    Speech^  295.    Speech  or  the  extraordinaiy  convocatioti  c^ 
parliainent,  332.     Speech,  428.    Message  to  the  commons,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  436.    Scandalous  behaviour  to,  on  his  way  to  pariisdnent, 
454.    Birth  of  a  princess,  heir  to  the  heir  apparent,  480.     See  BriUtin.    Speech 
to  the  new  parliament,  announces  pacific  intentions,  482.    The  princess  royal 
married  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  495.    Speech  of,  stating  the  progress  and 
rupture  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  511.     Speech  on  the  late  splendid  vic- 
tory, 532.    Attempt  against,  in  the  theatre,  588.     Magnanimous  coolness  of,  iB. 
The  attempt  found  to  arise  from  lunacy,  iB.    Alarming  illness  of,  609.    Anxious 
concern  of  the  public,  iB.    Indisposition  providentiidly  short,  iB.    Speech  to 
parliament  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  iii.  1.    Message  recommending  measures 
of  precaution,  28.    Declares  war  against  France,  30.    And  Holbuid,  32.      His 
illness  and  recovery,  38.     His  protest  against  the  8ei;!ure  of  Hanover,  45.     Let- 
ter to  him  from  Bonaparte,  53.   Reply  of  lord  Mulgrave,  54.   Concludes  a  treaty 
of  concert  with  Russia,  60,  and  Austria,  61.     Overture  from  France,  and  sob-se- 
quent negotiation  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox;  69#    Changes  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
death,  of  Mr.  Fox,  97.    Dismisses  lords  Grenville  and  Howick/ and  appoints  a 
new  administration,  101.     Determines  to  support  tiie  Spanish  nation  against 
Prance,  119.    Jubilee  on  the  commencement  of  the  50th  year  of  his  reigit,  157. 
Death  of  the  princess  ;4^melia,  170.   His  illness,  iB.    Regency,  171.    (Sec  George, 
prince  of  Wales.)    On  the  death  of  the  queen  the  duke  of  York  appointed  cu$to« 
of  his  majesty's  person,  310.    Last  illness,  326.    Death,  iB.    Chsracter,  327. 
GcotgCf  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  GeoTge  111.  His  abilities  and  charac- 
tef^  i.  651.    Provision  for  his  establishment,  652.    Magnanimous  sacrifice  by*  nf 
splendour  to  justice,  ii.  73.    Situation  of  his  royal  highness,  74.    Afiiua  — 
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hftppUy  accommodated,  75.  Consulted  by  Ifr.  t*itt  on  the  plan  of  regency,  143. 
Expresses  his  disapprobation  and  reasons,  144.  TesUfies  his  zeal  for  the  British 
constitution,  301.  Eloquent  and  impressive  speech  thereon,  ib»  General  satis- 
faction, iB,  Proposes  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  ^th  lord  Moira  on  the  continent, 
413.  Mairies  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  435.  Provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  royal  highnesses,  436.  Birth  of  a  princess,  his  heir,  480.  See 
Britain,  Filial  piety  exemplified,  in  the  illness  of  the  lung,  609.  Appointed 
regent,  iii.  171.  On  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions  ei^deavours  to  strengthen 
the  administration,  188.  Overture  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  i^.  Overtures 
after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  189. 
Result  of  lord  Moira's  negotiation  with  lords  Grey  and  GrenviHe,  190.  Empow- 
ers lord  Liverpool  to  form  an  administration,  iB.  Dissolves  parliament^  192. 
Speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1812,  204.  In  1813,  228.  C<mducts 
Ix>uis  XVIIIw  into  London  on  his  return  to  France,  240.  Genend  treaty  of  peace, 
i&.  Visited  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  242.  Message  to 
parliament  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France,  253.  Message  after  the  victo- 
ry of  Waterloo,  274.  Insulted  on  his  way  to  parliament*  293.  Message  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  ib.  Death  pf  the  princess  Charlotte,  301.  Reply  to  an  ad- 
dress from  the  city  of  London,  323.     His  accisssion  to  the  throne,  326. 

Georges,  conspiracy  of,  at  Paris,  detected,  iii.  39. 

Germaine,  lord  George,  character  of,  i.  334.  Seeretary  of  state,  concerts  the  expe- 
dition of  Burgoyne,  436.     Created  a  peer,  608.    Strictures  thereon,  ib. 

Germany,  influence  of  ^e  French  in,  iii.  3.  Indemnities  settled,  24.  Plots 
ascribed  by  the  French  to  British  envoys  in,  40.  States  not  disposed  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  France,  45.  (See  Justria,  Prussia^  and  Bavaria.)  Campaign  of 
1813,  219.  Battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  iB.  and  220.  Battle  before  Dresden, 
221.  Battle  of  Leipzig,  222.  Advance  of  the  allies  to  the  Rhine,  226.  Fall  of 
French  garrisons  in  Germany,  230.  Peace,  240.  Fate  of  Saxony  and  the  dutchy 
of  Warsaw,  244.  Acquisitions  of  Austria  in  Italy,  245.  Declaration  of  the  con- 
gress on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France,  258.  Armies,  ^62.  Conditions 
granted  to  France,  375.  Acquisitions  of  Prussia  from  Saxony  and  Denmark,  279. 
German  confederation,  id.  Affairs  of,  .291.  300.  Measures  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  319. 

Ghent,  congress  of  British  and  American  commissioners  at,  iii.  247.  Peace  signed 
there,  249. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  character  of,  i.  253. 

Gibraltar,  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  519.  For  defence,  see  ElUoi.  Blockade 
of,  583  to  586. 

GifTord,  John,  answer  of,  to  Erskine,  ii.  504.  n. 

Gironde,  French  party,  see  F^rance. 

Glasgow,  city  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  i.  463. 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother,  marriage^  i.  277. 

,  prince  William  of,  son  to  the  duke,  valiant  exploit,  ii.  557.    Duke  of, 

marries  the  princess  Mary,  iii.  286. 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  restored  at  the  peace,  5.  Orders  sent  for  retaining,  26. 
Counter-orders  sent  to  execute  the  cession,  t^.  Taken  by  the  British,  iii.  95. 
Bill  for  encouraging  emigration  to,  317. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  raises  a  regiment,  i.  463. 

Gordon,  lord  George,  character  of,  i.  531.  Becomes  an  enthusiast  against  popery, 
iB.    Proceedings  of,  532.    Committed  to  the  tower,  535. 

Gor^e,  taken  by  the  Briiish,  iii.  48. 

Gower,  ear^  character  of,  i.  334. 

Grafton,  duke  of,  administration  of,  begins,  i.  213.  Weakness  of  administra^n, 
223.  Poignant  invectives  a^nst,  254.  Resignation,  256.  And  chai*acter,  t^. 
Condliatory  proposition,  386. 

Grampound,  bill  for  disfranchizing,  iii.  326. 

Gfiuiby,  marquis  of,  achievements  of,  in'Germany,  1. 133. 159. 

Grattan,  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  address  of,  i.  608. 

Greene,  American  general,  commands  against  the  British  in  the  soutli,  i.  596. 

Grenfell,  Mr.  his  inquiry  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  iii.  304. 

Grenville,  George,  Hon.  his  administration  commences,  i.  171.  Closes,  194.  Pub- 
lic measures,  sec  Britain  and  Parliument.  Qualifications  of,  174.  His  schemes 
of  finance,  179.    Regulations  for  preventing  smuggling,  180.    Projects -respect- 
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ing  Anieika*  tf .    DisnucBed,  1^    CbaiscUrA  ib.    0ib  bin  for  r«g«laliii|g  con- 
tested eltctioiMiy  259.    Peath,  267. 

GrentUlib  Willjun  WindkiaiDip  aon  of  the  formeiv  ftble  speech  ivi  the  coBuneidal 
trety^iili  65*  Bill  of,  retpecting  contested  elections,  116.  Chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons*  143.  Able  speech  of,  on  the  pUn  of  rcgetiey,  147,  Ap- 
pointed secretsjry  of  s^te,  158,  His  vie vs  of  interfecence  in  continental  politics, 
W*  a.  Crested  lord,  discussion  of,  with  Chauvelin»  335  to  33a  TieMon  bill, 
454.  Charsoter  of  his  administration,  608,  Censures  the  treaty  with  France, 
ill.  4.  Formatioii  of  a  new  ministiy  entrusted  to  him  and  Ifr.  Fox,  68.  Onuses 
of  his  restfnation*  103.    Overture  to  him,  188.    Renewed  by  lord  Moira,  190. 

Grey,  Mr.  able  speech  of,  on  the  commeroiid  treaty,  u.  65.  Education  and  charac- 
tei^  398.  H«u1b  a  society,  entitled  iiiends  cf  the  people,  to  procure  paria- 
mentaiy  reform,  ib*  Obj<^  composition,  and  proceedings  of  that  aasociatjep^  ib. 
Motion  for  parliamentaxy  reform*  353.    Rejected,  354.    . 

Grey,  sir  pharies,  father  to  the  former,  victories  of,  ii.  430. 

Guadaloupe*  oeded  to  the  Fkenoh»  iii.  25.  Taken  by  the  British,  161.  Bestored, 
341.    Revolt  in,  suppressed,  378. 

Guerrillas  in  tbe  peninsular  war,  iil«  145.    Thar  chiefbuns,  168. 

Gttichen,  French  admiral,  operatioBS  in  the  West  Indies^  SS7,  Depsxts  for  Eavope, 
559. 

Gttstavus^  king  of  Sweden,  effects  a  revolution  in  his  kingdom,  i.  383.  Catharine 
interferes  in  his  government,  ii.  130.  Dispute  with  Camrine,  168.  Genius  and 
courage  of  tbe  king,  169.  Suppresses  mutiny  and  faction,  171.  1789,  warlike 
operations  against  Russia,  172.  1790,  campaign  aj^unst  Russia,  351.  Peace, 
253.    Preparations  of,  against  France,  315.    Assassmated,  ib,    Chaiacter,  ib, 

» IV.  king  of  Sweden,  declares  war  against  France,  iii.  91.    Cedea  Ftnluid 

to  Rus^  134.    Deposed,,  155. 

H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  act,  suspended,  iii.  395.  Renewed  suspen&on,  298.  Repeal, 
302. 

Halifax,  earl  of,  colonizes  Nova  Scotia,  i.  77.  Secretary  of  state,  171.  Ticeroy  of 
Ireland,  231 .    Prudent  and  popular  administration,  332. 

Hamburgh  occupied  by  the  French,  iii.  87.    Evacuated,  241. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  voluntarily  raises  one  thousand  men,  i.  463. 

Hamilton,  nr  Charles,  captuites  Gor^e,  ii.  596. 

Hanover,  seized  by  the  French,  iii.  32.  Protest  of  his  Britannic  majesi^  to  the 
Germanic  body,  46.  Tmnsferred  to  Prussia,  66.  Liberated  from  &e  French, 
223. 

Harcourt,  earl,  wise  administration  in  Ireland,  i.  446. 

Hardy,  sir  Charies,  commands  the  ehaqnel  fleet,  1799,  i.  517.  OperatioiM^  see 
Britain, 

Hardy,  Thomas,  shoemaker,  secretary  to  a  society  for  new  modelling  the  cotiatitu- 
tion,  ii.  299.  Congratulates  the  French  convention  on  tbe  abolition  of  mooaurcln , 
326.    Apprehended,  393.     Tried  and  acquitted,  425.  427. 

Harland,  admiral,  commands  under  Kcppel,  i.  490. 

Hastings,  Warren,  governor-general  of  India,  i.  541.  Genius  and  character,  f/ 
Scheme  for  dissolving  the  hostile  concert,  i^.  Implicated  in  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  613.  Scheme  of,  to  procure  supplies  for  tbe  war, 
620.  Proceedings  respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  621.  The  be^ms,  623.  Detachr« 
the  Mahratta  princes  from  the  confederacy,  624.  The  political  aai^our  of  lndi.t« 
ib.  Jtetums  to  England,  iL  39.  Commencement  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  Mrt 
PurUammt  and  Burke.  His  speech  at  the  commencement  of  his  trial,  1 13.  Slo v 
progress  of  his  trial,  161.  Tnal  of,  238.  Evidence  for  the  proaecntion  doses 
278.  Impressive  speech  of  the  defendant,  ib*  After  seven  yesza  the  tiial  tcr 
minates  in  his  honourable  acquittal,  438. 

Havanna,  expedition  to,  i.  15S.     Fortifications  and  strength,  153.    Capture  of,  13 S 

Hawke,  admiral,  expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.  97.    With  lord  An»<  ». 
destroys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  105.    His  signal  vicM>ry  over  ConAana,  \\jC 
See  SrUinnt  naval  opentions. 

Hawkesbury,  lord,  defends  the  treaty  with  Frarice,  iii.  6.  Home  secretary,  undrr 
Mr.  Pitt,  42.    Retires  on  the  death  of  that  minister,  68.    See  Liverpool, 

Haynes,  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Ctiarleston,  i.  547. 
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Hesse  Cassel^  elector  of,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  iil.  87. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  state  and  improvement  of,  i.  448. 

Hill,  sir  Rowland,  afterwards  lord,  his  gallant  services  in  the  peninsula,  iii.  166. 184. 
192.     See  Spain  and  Portugal.    At  Waterloo,  iii.  267. 

Hillsborough,  earl,  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department,  i.  233.  Letter 
of,  to  the  governors  of  colonies,  241.     Character  of,  335. 

Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  iii.  148.     His  death,  153. 

Holkar,  war  in  India  against,  iii.  52. 

Holland,  unfriendly  to  England  in  her  neutrality,  i.  120.  Favours  the  revolted  co- 
lonies, 568.  Accedes  to. the  armed  neutrality,  ib.  Treaty  with  the  Americans, 
ib.  Rupture  with  Britain,  i.  269.  Holland  the  aggressor,  ib.  Operations,  see 
Bt^tiih  admirals.  Peace,  636.  Effects  of  the  war  on,  640.  Internal  contest 
.between  the  French  party  and  the  house  of  Orange,  including  a  review  of  its 
causes  and  progress,  li.  8S.  88.  Encroachments  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  prince,  ib.  to  90.  Rebellion,  92.  Mediation,  see  Frederick  William  and 
Britain, .  Restoration  of  the  stadtholder,  98.  Defensive  alliance  with  Britain  and 
PruBsi^  164.  Yields  to  France,  418.  Obliged  to  be  hostile  to  Britun,  448. 
Operations,  see  Elphinstone^  JJuncati,  &c.  Influence  of  France  in,  iii.  4.  Colo- 
nics restored  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  21.  Separate  convention  witli 
France,  22.  Great  Britain  declares  war  against  her,  32.  Made  a  kingdom  under 
Louis  Bonaparte,  91.  United  to  France,  161.  Proceedings  of  Bonaparte  i  n,  1 77. 
Revolution  in,  223.  Restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  224.  Union  with  the 
Netherlands,  244.     See  J^etherlanda, 

Home,  John,  introduces  the  tragic  muse  to  the  Scottish  woods,  i.  453. 

Hotham,  commodoi-e,  comnuindb  in  tlie  North  river,  i.  436.  Defeats  the  French  off 
Corsica,  ii.  448. 

Houghton,  sir  Henry,  see  Dissenters.  —  ■ 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  efforts  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  i.  615, 616.  Captures  four  French 
frigates,  iii.  95. 

Horsfey,  Dr.  defends  the  trinity  against  Priestley,  ii.  26.  Learning  and  ability^  ib* 
View  of  the  dissenters,  232.  n. 

Howe,  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderoga,  i.  100.  n. 

Howe,  Richard,  lord,  brother  and  successor  to  the  former  commodore,  commands  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Normandyi  i.  104.  Coifimander  in  chief  of  the  fleet, 
399.  Pacific  overtures,  ib.  Maritime  operations  against  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, 485,  486.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  see  Parliament.  Relieves  Gibraltar, 
633.     Splendid  victory,  ii.  421.     Quells  a  mutiny,  492. 

Howe,  colonel,  William,  brother  to  the  two  former,  commands  in  ascending  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  i.  102.  Efforts  at  Bunker's  hill,  361.  .  Appointed  com- 
mander in  chief,  388.  Arrives  at  No w  York,  398.  Pacific  overtures,  399.  Takes 
the  field,  400.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  ib.  Capture  of  New  York,  403.  Battle 
of  White  Plains,  404.  Capture  of  fort  Washington,  ib.  Retires  into  winter 
quarters,  407.  Surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  408.  Occupations  of,  dur- 
ing winter,  428.  Opens  the  campaign  by  detachments,  430.  Expedition  to 
Philadelphia,  ib.  Battle  of  Brandywine,  432.  Capture  of  Philadelphia,  433. 
Battle  of  (iermantown,  ib.  Farther  operations  Cf,  435.  Retires  into  winter 
quarters,  ib»  Begins  campaign  1778,  by  detachments,  480.  Resigns  the  com- 
mand, 481.  Mischienza  in  honour  of,  ib.  Departs  for  Europe,  482.  Inquiry 
into  his  conduct,  see  Parliament. 

Hughes,  sir  Edward,  destroys  Hyder's  fleet,  i.  582.  Reduces  the  Dutch  settlements, 
f6.    Naval  operations,  625.  628. 

Hume,  David,  character  of,  L  452. 

Hunt,  Joseph,  an  official  delinquent,  iii.  160. 

Huntley,  marquis  of,  wounded  in  Holland,  ii.  556.  n. 

Hurd,  bishop,  defender  of  Christianity,  i.  451. 

Hutchinson,  general,  succeeds  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  general  Abercrom- 
bie,  ii.  620.  Arduous  diflficulties  of  the  task,  621.  Progress  of,  in  the  interior 
coimtry,  622;  Capture  of  Cairo,  ib.  Returns  to  the  coast,  623.  Capture  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  ib.    See  Egypt. 

Hyder  Ally,  talents  and  chancter  of,  i.  248.     llis  firsl'war  with  the  English,  ib. 
Instigates  a  combination  against  Britain,  541.    Prepares  to  invade  the  Camatic, 
577.    Invades  the  Carnatic,  578.     Successes,  579.     Discomfited  by  Coote,  581. 
Again  defeated,  626.    Death,  ib. 
Vot.  lU.— 2  V 
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I. 

IMPEY9  sir  EHj«h«  charges  ag»iii8t,  ii.  115.    Negatived,  1 16. 

Indemnity  bill,  iU.  303. 

lBdia»  Britisby  state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  with  the  designs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French,  1 109.  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  captures 
Calcutta,  110.  Shuts  the  British  officers  in  the  black  hole,  1^.  The  British 
commander,  Clive,  avenges  tlie  cause  of  his  countrymen,  see  CUve.  Signal  suc- 
cesses and  acquisitions  of  the  British,  112.  Operations  in  Southern  India,  113. 
Conquest  of  Aroot,  115.  Naval  operations,  1 14.  Farther  operations  against  the 
French,  with  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  131.  Conduct  of  colonel  Coote,  ii. 
Affaun  of  Bengal,  id.  French  entirely  conquered  in  India,  132.  Transactions 
ni,  from  the  close  of  the  French  war,  to  the  appointment  of  the  company  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues^  begin  204,  end  212.  New  revolution  in  Bengal,  205. 
Jaffier  deposed,  t^.  And  Gossim  Ally  Cawn  ap])ointed  viceroy,  206,  Revolts 
from  the  £n^lbh»  20r.  War,  ib.  Gossim  deposed,  208.  And  Jaffief  restored, 
ib*  Lord  Chre  returns  to  India,  210.  Restores  peace,  211.  And  obtains  the 
Dewanee  for  the  English,  i6.  Spirit  of  English  transactions,  i&.  First  war  with 
Hyder  Ally,  248.  Proceedings  at  Madnis  by,  and  respecting  lord  Figot,  422. 
434*  In  the  India  house  thereon,  424.  War  in,  53^.  Captui-c  of  Pondicherr>'i 
539.  Confederacy  against  the  British,  541.  War  with  the  Mahrattas,  540.  Trea- 
ty of  Poonah,  541.  Invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  578.  Defeat  of  colonel  BaiJlie,  Uf. 
Sir  Eyre  Goote  takes  the  command,  see  Vooie.  Naval  operations,  see  Hughes. 
Political  administration,  see  Hastings,  Peace,  629.  New  war,  iL  305.  See 
ComUJolUa,  Third  war  with  Tippoo,,562.  Complete  reduction  ot  My  sure,  563. 
Administration  of,  see  Mominghn,  Cession  of  Cochin  at  the  peace,  Vu.  8.  31. 
Successes  of  British  arms  in,  35.  War  in  Ceylout  Sr.  Budget,  43.  Waraga\i\8t 
llolkar,  53.  Marquis  Comwallis,  governor-generalt  id.  His  death,  96.  Lord 
Minto  succeeds  him,  97.  Revolt  of  Dundea  Khan,  116.  Inquiiy  in  parliament 
concerning  East  India  appointments,  137.  Disturbances  at  Madras^  161.  Afiairs 
in,  196.  Renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  206.  War  in  Nepanl,  380.  An- 
nexation of  Ceylon  to  the  British  dominions^  282.  Conclusion  of  the  war  in 
Nepau),  389.  Depredations  of  the  Pindarees,  ib.  Operations  against  them,  298. 
Arrangement  with  the  peishwa^  299.  The  peishwa  deposed,  and  Mahratta  pow- 
er destroyed*  309. 

Indies,  West,  successful  cultivation  in,  t.  49.  Operations  in,  108.  Farther  opera- 
tions^ see  Britain,  Martimco^  Havannop  &c..  see  the  names  of  commanders,  Rod- 
ney, &0.  and  islands,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  &c. — D'Estaing  departs  to,  487.  Hos- 
tilities 1779,  509.  Operations  1780,  see  Rodney,  Tremendous  hurricane,  589. 
Campaign^  see  Modncy  and  Faixghan.  Attack  of  Tobago,  see  Fergwson,  Dan> 
gerous  situation  o^  615,  616.  Extrication,  see  Rodney,  Cession  of  British  con- 
quests at  the  peace,  iii.  5.  Frencli  expedition  to,  18.  Affairs  of  France  in,  25. 
Surrender  of  the  French  army  in  St.  Domingo,  34.  Capture  of  Surioam,  49. 
Lord  Nelson  sails  to,  m  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  57,  Insurrection  in  Ha^-ti; 
Christophe  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  96.  Curacoa  taken,  107. 
Danish  islands  taken,  116.  Cayenne  and  Martinique  taken,  139.  Guadaloupe 
and  St.  Eustutius  tuken,  161.  Insurrection  at  Martinique,  175.  Cessions  at  the 
pesce  in  1814,  341.  Suppression  of  revolt  in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupc,  278. 
See  sir  Cfu^ka  Grey, 

Ionian  Isles,  repubhc  of,  restored,  iii.  157.  Great  Britain  protectress  of,  279. 
Cession  of  Parga,  320. 

Ireland,  retrospective  view  of,- to  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  begiiis 
225,  ends  230.  Viceroyalty  of  lord  Halifax,  231.  Of  lord  Townshcnd,  23*2. 
Octennial  law,  ib,  Afiairs  of,  Com  1768  to  1777»  444. 446.  -  State  of,  considered 
in  the  British  parliament,  523.  Independence  of  parliament  acknowledged,  608. 
State  of,  ii.  33.  Commercial  propositions,  34.  Unpopular,  they  are  relinquish- 
ed, 36.  Parliament  offers  the  i-egency  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  152.  Projects  of 
political  chaioge,  380.  United  Irishmen,  381.  Convention  bill,  ib.  Affairs  of, 
494.  Objects  and  projects  of  the  united  Irishmen,  516.  Correspondence  with 
France,  518.  Advances  of  democracy  and  discontent  to  rebellion,  520.  Arrcs 
tation  of  the  delegates,  52  !•  Projects  of  union  with  Britain,  see  Union  oirkd  Pitt. 
Insurrection  in,  iii.  53.  Trial  and  execution  of  Emmet,  iL  Suspension  of  ha~ 
heas  corpus  act  in,  37.     Symptom  of  her  growing  prosperity,  71.    Free  iatcr< 
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chuiiffe  of  grain  with  Britain,  72.  Affairs  of,  171.  Proceedings  of  the  catholics, 
fV;.  Consoiiilation  of  Eitgli^ii  :ind  Irish  exchequers,  285.  Motions  on  the  Atate 
of  thnt  country,  286. 
Italy,  influence  of  the  French  in,  iii.  3.  Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, 19.  Operations  of  the  arcfuhike  Charles  in,  63.  The  papal  dominions,  with 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  appropriated  hy  Bonaparte,  134.  Operations  in 
1809,  148.  Murat  joins  the  allies,  230.  Genoa  reduced,  239.  Cesssation  of 
liostilitics  in  Italy,  ib.  Acquisitions  of  Austria  in,  245.  Return  of  the  pope  to 
Rome,  ib.  Murat's  enterprise  in,  260.  Its  result,  261.  Murat's  expedition  to 
Calabria,  277.     lie  is  taken  and  sliot,  ib, 

J. 

JAMAICA,  terrible  hurricane  in,  i.  590.  Danger  of,  616.  Extricated  by  Itodney'a 
victory,  618. 

Janeiro,  Rio  de,  emigration  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to,  iii.  116. 

Java,  conquered  by  the  British,  iii.  175.     Restored  to  tlie  Dutch,  390. 

frigate,  loss  of,,  iii.  209. 

Jena,  battle  of,  iii.  85. 

Jenldnson,  Charles,  character  of,  i.  334.  Vindicates  himself  from  a  charge  of  secret 
influence,  649.  Created  earl  of  Liverpool,  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  ii.  60.    Able  speech  tbereon,  65. 

Jenkinson,  lord  Hawkesbury,  son  to  the  former,  able  speech  of,  on  pariiamentaty 
reform,  ii.  354.    Succeeds  lord  Grenville  as  secretaiy  of  state,  609. 

Jertis,  captain,  gallant  exploit  of,  i.  630.  Becomes  admiral,  obtains  a  signal  and 
decisive  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii.  500. 

Jesuits,  expulsion  of,  i.  220. 

John,  archduke,  operations  of,  against  the  French  in  Tyrol,  iii.  63. 

John,  the  painter,  a  spy,  singular  instaiice  of  depravity,  i.  415. 

Johnson,  doctor  Samuel,  his  *'  False  Alarm,"  a  pamphlet,  i.  252.  "  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  352.  Death,  ii.  23.  Character,  24.  State  of  literature  at  his  deceatey 
ib. 

Johnstone,  governor,  his  great  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  i.  311.  Character 
of,  334.  One  of  the  commissioners  for  treating  with  America,  i.  469.  Charges 
against,  by  the  Americans,  4S8.  Returns  to  England,  490.  Severe  accusations 
against  the  Americans  by,  497.    Expedition  of,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  588. 

Jones,  Paul,  depredations  b;f,  i.  493.    Conflict  with  two  British  frigates,  518. 

Joseph  of  Austria,  see  Austria,  Character  and  projects  of,  ii.  14.  >  Connevenwith 
Russia,  ib.  Innovating  schemes  respecting  the  church,  16, 17.  For  naval  and 
commercial  aggrandizement,  18.  Claims  on  the  Scheldt,  20.  Detigpns  on  Bava- 
ria,  36.  Disconcerted,  37.  He  abandons  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  ib»  War 
with  Turkey,  and  military  operations,  see  Austria.  Violent  desire  of  innovation, 
174.  Progress  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  (5.  to  177.  Confiscation  and  tyranny,  t5. 
Remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  pretended  redress,  179.  181.  Increased  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  182.  See  Daiion.  Directs  the  gpeneral  not  to  spare  blood, 
183.  Effects  theological  changes  by  musketeers,  ib.  Drives  the  Flemings  to 
rebel,  186.  His  troops  are  expelled  from  the  country,  188.  See  Neiherkmdi. 
Death,  246.     And  character,  247. 

Jourdain,  victories  o(  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  412  to  414.  Campaign  in  Germany, 
478. 

Jubilee  in  1809,  ni.  157. 

Junius,  ability,  object,  and  character  of  .his  writing^  i.  251.  255. 

Jury,  trial  by,  in  civil  causes,  extended  to  Scotland,  iii.  253. 

K. 

KATZBACH  river,  Bonaparte  beaten  there  by  Blucher,  iii.  221. 

Kaunitz,  ne^tiates  and  forms  an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  j.  91.  Pro- 
found policy  and  momentous  effects  of  that  measure,  ii.  163. 

Kempenteldt,  admiral,  intercepts  a  French  convoy,  i.  587.  Lost  in  the  Hoyal 
George,  631.    Character  of,  ib: 

Kent,  duke  of,  provision  for  him  on  his  marriage,  iii.  306.    His* death,  327. 

Kenyon,  created  lord,  succeeds  lord  Mansfield  as  chief  justice,  ii.  136.  Ability  and 
character  of,  ib, 

Keppel,  admiral,  commands  the  channel  fleet,  i.  490.    Operations,  including  the 
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bfttde  of.  the  27th  July,  Indecisive,  to  493.  Disputes  between  him  and  admiral 
PaUiser,  493.    Tried  and  acquitted,  494.     First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  608. 

Kilwardeo,  lord,  assassinated,  iii.  33. 

Kotzbue,  assassinated,  ili.  319. 

Kospotch,  general,  distinguished  at  Charleston,  i.  547. 

Kleber,  general,  left  by  Bonaparte  commander  in  Egypt,  ii.  597.  Conyention  with 
the  Turks,  ib.    Renews  hosttUties^  ib.    Assassinated,  59S. 

L. 

lABEDOYEKE,  defection  of,  iii.  256.    Punished  with  death,  277. 

Lake,  captain,  dismissed  for  exposing  a  British  seaman  on  the  tsle  of  Sombrero,  iii. 
160. 

LandaflT,  bishop  of,  able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  ii.  6S.  His  view  of 
British  interference  in  continental  affairs,  100« 

Laon,  battle  of,  iii.  233. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  abilities  and  erudition,  ii.  298.  The  votary  of  parliamentary 
reform,  t^.  Speech  of,  on  the  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  391.  Opposes  the  new 
treason  and  sedition  bills,  455. 

Lee,  general,  capture  of,  i.  405. 

Leeds,  meeting  at,  iii.  323. 

Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  dismissed  from  his  office,  i.  1S9. 

Leopold,  emperor,  character  and  policy,  ii.  248.  Concludes  peace  with  Torkej, 
250.  Offers  the  Netherlands  a  redress  of  grievances,  255.  And  adjusts  all  dif- 
ferences, 256.  Circular  letters  of,  to  other  princes,  concerning  the  French 
revolution,  282.  Prudence  of,  311.  Convention  at  Pilnitz,  t^.  Disavows  hos- 
tile intentions  a^inst  France,  312.    Sudden  death,  315. 

» prince  CKfSaxe  Cobourg,  bis  marriage  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales* 
ui.  286. 

Lesley,  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  547.  Efforts  at  GuiUbrd, 
596. 

Libels,  seditious,  law  for  suppressing,  iii.  324. 

ligny,  battle  of,  iii.  263. 

Lincoln,  American  general,  besieges  Sava,nnab,  with  the  assistance  of  D'Estaing,  i. 
514.    Forced  to  raise  the  siege,  515. 

Linois,  admiral,  sails  for  the  East  Indies^  iii.  31.  Repulsed  by  captun  Dsnce,  48. 
Captured  by  sir  John  Warren,  95. 

Literary  property,  great  question  o(  i.  315,  316. 

Little  Belt,  her  encounter  with  the  President  frigate,  iii.  174. 

Liverpool,  town  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  i.  463. 

London,  city  of,  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  i.  255.  Voluntary  contributions  for 
the  war,  463.     Police,  state  of,  ii.  301.    New  law,  302.    Riot  in,  iii.  292. 

Louis  XIV.  see  France, 

Louis  XV.  see  Fr<mce, 

Louis  XVI.  amiable  and  benignant  disposition,  i.  320.  Moderates  hisabsoliite  pow- 
er, ii.  194.  Popularity,  ib.  Public  measures,  see  France,  Distressed  situation 
of,  202.  Speech  to  the  states-general,  207.  Repairs  to  the  national  assembly, 
214.  Forced  to  Paris,  224.  Melancholy  procession,  ib.  Flight  fh>m  Paris,  285. 
Seized  and  brought  back,  286,  Accepts  the  constitution,  311.  Refuses  to 
escape,  314.  Deposed,  323.  Attempt  to  break  his  spirit,  341.  Trial,  ib.  So 
proof,  ib.  Condemnation,  342.  Self-possession  and  magnanimity,  ib.  Last 
interview  with  his  family,  ib.  Execution,  343.  Complicated  iniquity  of  the  pro- 
secution, ib, 

Louis  XVII.  son  to  the  above,  death  of,  ii.  441. 

XVni.  takes  refuge  in  England,  iii.  134.     Restored  to  France,  240.    Basis 

of  the  constitutional  charter,  ib.  Treaty  with  the  allies,  ib.  Conspiracy  against 
his  government,  255.  Retires  to  Lille,  257.  Returns  to  his  capital,  273.  See 
France. 

Louisiana,  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  iii.  2.  Sold  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
34. 

Lutz,  Anthony,  a  private  of  the  foreign  brigade,  retakes  the  invincible  standard,  Ii. 
620. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  iii.  219. 

Lyons,  arrival  of  Bonaparte  at,  from  Elba,  ttj.  257. 
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M. 


MACDONALD,  French  general,  efforts  of,  to  join  Moreau,  ii.  547.  549. 

Klack,  general,  surrenders  to  the  French  at  Ulm,  iii.  62. 

Mackenzies,  clan  of,  voluntarily  raise  two  thousand  men,  i.  463. 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  answers  Burke's  work  on  the  French  revolution,  ii.  294.     Genius 

and  erudition,  ib.     Sir  James,  his  motion  on  the  criminal  law,  iii.  313. 
Macpherson,  sir  John,  governor-general  of  India,  ii.  305.     Able  and  successful  ad« 

mmistration  of,  306. 
Madeira,  occupied  by  the  British,  iii.  116. 

Madrid,  massacre  at,  iii.  123.    Flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from,  126.     Central 
Mahon,  colonel,  discussion  respecting,  iii.  187. 

junta  established  at,  iii.  124.  Surrender  of,  128.  Entered  by  lord  Wellington,  195. 
Maitland,  colonel,  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Savanmdi,  i.  514. 
Maida,  battle  of,  iii.  7S. 

Malmsbury,  lord,  first  negotiation  with  France,  ii.  483, 484.    Second,  503.  504. 
Malta,  article  respecting,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  iii.  21.     Discussed  in  parliament* 
23.    Conduct  of  France  and  Spain  respecting,  24.    Litigation  between  England 
and  France  respecting,  25. 
Manchester,  town  of,  raises  a  regiment,  i.  463.    Meeting  at,  dispersed  by  yeoman- 
ry cavalry,  iii.  322. 
Mansfield,  lord  chief-justice,  cfisapprotes  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  i. 
172.     Opinion  of,  on  the  dispensing  power,  215.     Charged  with  altering  the  re- 
cords, but  the  alteration  found  frivolous,  235.    Doctrines  on  the  law  of  libel,  268. 
Controverted  by  lord  Camden,  ib.     Opinion  of  literary  property,  316.    Parlia- 
mentary character  of,  335..    His  hou^e  destroyed  by  the  rioters,  533.    Supports 
Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  664.     Retires  from  the  bench,  ii.  133.    His  judicial  and 
general  character,  134,  135. 
Miurtiniquc,  insurrection  at,  iii.  175.     Suppression  of  a  revolt  at,  21^8, 
Maria  Louisa,  archdutchess,  married  to  Bonaparte,  iii.  161. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  malignity  of  the  Orleans  faction  against,  it.  222. 
In  danger  of  being  massacred,  224.     Magnanimous  heroism,  ib.    Carried  to  Paris, 
ib.    Tfeatmenti  see  Louis,     Situation  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  401. 
Iniquitous  trial  and  condemnation,  402.     Execution,  403. 
Mary,  princess,  married  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  iii.  286. 

Massena,  general,  operations  of,  in  the  Grisons,  ii.  546,  547.     Restores  tiie  afTaim 
of  the  French,  552.     Gallant  defence  of  Genoa,  591.    Capitulates,  ib.    His  ope- 
rations in  Calabria,  iii.  76,    In  the  peninsula.     See  Portugal. 
Matilda,  sister  to  his  majesty,  married  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  i.  214.     Talents  and 
character,  283.    Plot  against,  t&.    Charges,  284.     False  and  slanderous,  t6.    Un- 
worthy treatment  of,  ib.    Rescued  by  her  royal  brother,  285.    Death,  ib.  n. 
Mauritius,  isle,  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  161. 
Mawhood,  colonel,  gallant  action  of,  i.  409. 
Meadows,  general,  commands  against  Tippoo  Saih»  ii.  306.    Generous  x^onduct, 

308. 
Medellin,  defeat  of  Cuesta  at,  iii.  141. 
Melville,  lord,  proceedings  against,  iii.  54.     Impeached  by  Mr.  Whitebread,  5S. 

His  trial,  7^,    Acquittal,  ib, 
Menou,  general,. see  Egypt. 
Milan  decree,  of  Bonaparte,  iii.  114. 

Mina,  the  Spanish  Guerrilla  chief,  iii.  168.    Emigrates  to  France,  246. 
Minorca,  captured  by  the  French,  i.  88.    Restored  at  the  peace,  164.    Attacked  by 
the  Spaniartls,  629.     Gallant  defence  of,  ib.    Obliged  to  surrender,  630.    Ceded 
to  Spain  at  the  peace,  636. 
Minto;  lord,,  appomted  governor-general  of  India,  iii.  97. 

Miranda,  his  expedition  to  the  Caraccas,  iii.  96.    Its  failure,  ib.    Second  expedi- 
tion, 185.     Sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  ib. 
Moira,  see  Bawdon,  iii.  190.     Governor-general  of  India,  281.     Created  marquis  of 

Hastings,  269. 
Monckton,  general,  succeeds  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  i.  103.    Captures  Martinico,  152. 
Moncriefj  major,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  547. 
Montgomery,  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Canada,  i.  363.    Progress  of»  364. 
Besieges  Quebec,  366.     Killed,  367. 
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Moore»  ^nend,  wounded  on  the  21st  March,  ii.  620.  Commands  the  British  in 
Portugal*  iii.  127.  Advances  into  Spain,  129.  Joined  by  sir  David  Baird,  130. 
Retreats,  131.    Slain  at  Coninna^  132i 

» captain  Graham,  captures  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  near  Cadiz,  iii.  SO. 

Hordaunt,  general,  expedition  of,  tp  the  coast  of  France,  i.  97* 

Horeau,  general,  campaign  in  German}',  and  masterly  retreat,  ii.  479.  CampaAgn 
of^  in  Italy,  548.  Invades  Germany,  591.  Masterly  dispositions  and  moven^ents, 
592.  Offensive  operations,  594.  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  595.  He  gains  a  de- 
cisive victory,  ib.  Joins  Ucrnadottc  at  Berlin,  iii.  221.  Mortally  wounded  be- 
fore Dresden,  ib. 

llomtngton,  lord,  able  speech  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  li.  3BS,  Governor* 
general  of  India,  561.  Ueduction  of  Mysore,  563.  Humane  and  wise  adminis- 
traUon  of,  ib, 

Moscow;  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  iii.  198.  Occupied  by  the  French^  199.  Con- 
flagration, t^.     Retreat  of  the  French,  200. 

Mountain,  French  party,  see  France. 

Murat,  created  grand  duke  of  Bergen  and  Cleves,  iii.  78.  l^Iade  king  of  Naples, 
134.  Serves  in  Russia,  197.  J o^is  the  alliance  against  France,  230.  His  enter- 
prise in  Italy,  260.    Takes  refuge  in  France,  261.    lAst  enterprise  and  &te  of. 

Homy,  general,  completes  tibe  conquest  of  Canada,  i.  104.    Is  governor  of  Minor- 
ca, i.  029.    Indicant  refusal,  ib.    And  gallant  defence,  t&. 
i  ttr  John,  bi8  abortive  expedition  to  Tarragona,  iii,  214. 

N. 

NAPLES,  Bonaparte's  declaration  against,  iii.  66.  Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of,  .74. 
British  expedition  against,  148.     Murat  king  of,  134. 

Neckar,  the  French  minister,  advises  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  u.  204. 
Speech  in  the  states,  207.     Dismissed,  212. 

Nelson,  admiral,  sent  by  lord  St  Vincent  in  pursuit  of  the  French  armament,  ii. 
525.  Descries  them  in  Abouker  bay,  ib^  Dispositions  for  attack,  526.  Emulous 
fffdour  of  the  British  heroes,  ib.  Rapidity  of  movement,  ib.  Strong  position  of 
the  enemy^  and  collateral  advantages,  t^.  Bold  and  surprising  movement  of  the 
British,  ib.  Impetuous  courage  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  French,  526. 
in  vain  combat  the  naval  heroism  of  England,  ib.  Decisive  and  splendid  yictorv 
of  NelsoOf  ib.  Estimate  of  this  achievement,  ib.  Re-animales  Europe^  526. 
Second  in  command  in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic,  611.  Undertakes  to  attack 
the  Danes,  ib.  Battle  of  Copenhagen^  ib.  Victory,  612.  Terminates  in  amies - 
ble  negotiations,  ib.  Expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  613.  Destroys  the 
gunboats,  ib.  Pursues  the  enemy's  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  iii.  57.  And  back 
to  Europe,  58.  Returns  to  England,  and  again,  sails  in  pursuit,  ib,^  His  victory 
at  Trafalgar,  59.    And  glorious  deatli,  60. 

Netherlands,  innovations  and  tyranny  in,  see  Joseph,  The  people  resolve  on  forci- 
ble remstance,  ii.  185.  Dechiration  of  rights,  186.  Defeat  the  Austrian  troops, 
ib.  Form  themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  187.  Drive  the  Austrians  from 
their  country,  188.  Rise  of  a  democratical  spirit,  253.  Intestine  contest^  254. 
Tiolenoe,  ib.  Civil  war,  ib.  Obtains  favourable  terms  from  Leopold,  255.  And 
find  security  in  their  ancient  constitution,  256.  United  to  HoUand,  kingdom  of, 
iii.  244.  Constitution  of,  278.  Affairs  of,  290,  300.  Conduct  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  321. 

Neutral  privileges  discussed,  iii.  14. 

New  Orleans,  expedition  against,  iii.  250. 

Newcastle,  duke  of,  made  prime-minister,  i.  86.  Deemed  weak  and  inefficient,  93. 
Afiable  in  manners,  162. 

Ney,  marshal,  defection  of,  iii.  257.    Execution  of,  277. 

Norway,  transferred  to  Sweden,  iii.  244. 

North,  Frederick,  lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  223.  First  lord  of 
the  treasnly,  257.  Conciliatory  measures  respecting  America,  259.  Acquires 
great  credit  for  financial  ability,  279.  Plan  respecting  India,  290. 292,  Pros- 
peftms  state  of  the  country  under,  297.  At  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  ib.  Coercive 
plan  respecting  America,  307.  Parliamentar^r  character  of,  334.  Indeci»ve 
policy,  337.  Asserted  to  be  only  the  tool  of  a  junto,  338.  Plan  of  conciliation, 
346.    Irresolute  and  warering,  348.    Supposed  not  satisfied  with  the  ooercive 
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systeniy  385.  Appears  less  disposed  to  coerdon  thaa  hia  colleagues^  42L  be- 
haviour of,  on  the  news  from  3uatoga»  461.  Plan  of  negotiation  with  the  colo- 
niesy  467.  View  of  his  adimnistTation,  520.  Plan  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  524. 
His  noted  loan  of  twelve  millipns,  575.  Incorrupt  himself  permits  corruption 
in  others,  576.  His  dexterous  defence,  602.  Skilfully  addresses  himself  to  dif- 
ferent sentiments  and  opinions,  605.  Announces  his  resignation,  606.  Charac* 
ter  of  the  Nortli  administration,^  i6.  Coalition  with  Mr.  Pox,  646,  647.  Becomes 
secretary  of  state,  649.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  prejudicial  to  the 
church,  ii.  69.  Afflicted  witbi  blindness,  148.  Eloquent  and  witty  speech  of, 
on  the  regency,  ib. 

Northern  powers,  dispute  with  Britain,  ii.  601,  602.  See  Denmark^  Stotden  and 
Paid,    Promoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  610.    Disputes  adjusted,  612. 

Norton,  sir  Pletcher,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  address  of,  to  the  king,  i. 
42r. 

O. 

OAKES,  genera],  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March,  ii.  620. 
Og^lvie,  lieutenant-colonel,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March,  ii.  620. 
Orange,  prince  of,  rebeltion  against,  ii.  92.    See  Hciland,    His  interests,  how  af- 
fected by  the  peace  with  France,  iii.  9.     His  restoratipn,  224.  ^ 
Orders  of  comictl  to  counteract  the  antw:ommercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  iii.  114. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  account  and  character  of,  ii.  221.    Trial  and  execution,  403. 
Orthes,  batUe  of;  iii.  231. 

P. 

PAINE,  Thomas^  *'  Common  Sense,"  a  pamphlet,  inflames  America,  i.  394.  "  Rights 
of  Man,''  ii.  291.  Dexterous  adaptation  of,  to  the  viUgar,  t^.  Astonishing  po- 
pularity, ib.  Second  part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  299.  Practical  exhortation, 
300.     Influence  of,  ib. 

Paisley,  riot  at,  iii.  323. 

Palembang,  capture  of,  iii.  196. 

Palliser,  admiral,  under  Keppel,  i.  491.  Conduct  qn  the  2rth  of  July,  4Si2.  Disr 
pute  with  Keppel,  493.     Tried  and  acquitted,  494. 

Palm,  murder  of,  iii.  80. 

Pampluna,  besieged,  iii.  213.    Taken,  216. 

Paob,  genera],  heroic  conduct  of,  in  Corsica,  i.  249.    Reception  of,  in  England,  250. 

Parga,  cession  of,  to  the  Poite,  iii.  320. 

Paris,  march  of  the  allies  to,  iii.  235.  Battle,  ib.  Capitulation,  236.  Proceedings 
there,  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  258.     Invested,  272.    Capitulates,  ib, 

Parker,  sir  Peter,  commands  a  fleet  at  Charleston,  i.  391. 

,  sir  Hyde,  battle  with  the  Dutch,  off  the  Dogger  bank,  i.  588.    Commands 

an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  ii.  611. 

Parliament,  British,  debates  in,  on  continental  alliances,  i.  94.  Unanimity  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  128.  Liberal  supplies,  i6.  Aci  for  the  independence 
of  judges,  f  6.  Dissolution,  129.  Meetingof  the  new  parliament,  147.  Debates 
on  the  war  in  Germany,  148.  Discussion  of  the  peace,  164,  165.  Cidtfc;r.  tax 
levied  by  excise,  unpopular,  168.  Meeting  in  1763-4, 175.  Proceedings  ag4»st 
Wilkes,  ib.  Question  of  general  warranty,  178.  Finance,  179. 181.  Abuses  in 
mad  houses  represented  to  parliament,  184.  Meeting  1765, 186.  Plan  of  tax- 
ing America,  including  the  stump  act,  discussed,  187.  189.  Passed  into  a  law, 
190.  Annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  191.  Regency  bill,  192.  1765-6,  meets, 
200.  Repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  proposed,  discussed,  and  passed,  to  202.  Law 
declaring  the  British  right  of  taxation,  ib.  Popular  acts,  ib.  Meeting  1766-'7t 
214.  Dispensing  power  discussed,  ib.  Indian  affairs  con^dered,  ib.  Law  for 
restricting  dividends,  216.  New  imposts  on  America,  217.  Meeting  of,  1767-8, 
223.  Consideration  of  crown  grants,  ib.  Law  of  limitation  proposed,  ib.  Post- 
poned, 224.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  ib.  Parliament,  new,  meets,  243.  1769, 
proceedings  against  Wilkes,  244.  246.  Measures  respecting  America,  246.  Af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  company,  247.  Civil  list,  ib.  1770,  meeting,  255.  De- 
bates on  tlie  ajiddlesex  election,  257.  On  the  London  remonstrances,  257, 258. 
Oil  tlic  qualiiications  of  electors,  259.  Repeal  of  the  duties  on  America,  ex- 
cept tea,  ib.  1770-1,  discussion  of  libels,  267.  Prosecution  of  printers,  268. 
Punishment  of  bribery,  269.    Discussion  of  adjustment  with  Spain,  270.     Sup- 
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pitesy  271.  1773,  applications  respecting  the  tliiity-nine  articles  discussed,  274* 
375.  Proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  dissenters,  276.  Law  forrestricting^the 
marriage  of  the  royal  fiunily,  277,  278.  East  India  affairs,  279.  Supplies,  iS. 
India  afRurs  as  investigated  by  a  committee,  in  tlie  recess,  288,  289.  Pkn  of  lord 
North  for  relieving  the  company,  in  three  bills,  289.  292.  Inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Clive,  see  CUve,  Increase  of  half  pay  to  naval  captains,  294.  Sup- 
plies and  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  295.  1774>  meets,  proceedings  ba 
American  affairs,  301.  Boston  port  bill  discussed,  303.  306.  Act  for  changing 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  308.  For  changing  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  that  province,  309.  Quebec  bill,  311.  Passed,  313.  Gold  coin,  i6. 
State  of  prisons,  t^.  Libels,  314.  Supplies,  iB.  Dissolved,  333.  General 
election,  to.  New,  meets,  335.  Address  to  his  majesty,  336.  Declares  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  state  of  rebellion,  343.  Prohibiting  bill,  344.  Further  proceedings, 
351.  1775-6,  meets,  373.  View  of  reasonings  of  both  parties,  respecting  Ame- 
rica, 374.  376.  Military  force,  and  militiate,  378.  Examination  of  ^Sr.  Pcnn, 
•  379.  Bill  for  prohibiting  trade  with  America,  381.  Discussion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Irish  troops,  383.  Subsidies  to  German  princes,  385.  Scotch  militia 
bill,  387.  1776-7,  meets,  416.  Proceedings  respecting  America,  to  419.  Se- 
cession of  members,  420.  Reprisal  bill,  iJ^,  Bill  for  seizing  suspicious  persons, 
i3.  Inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  lord  Pigot,  424.  Sup- 
plies, 425.  D^t  on  the  civil  list,  4*27.  Address  of  the  speaker  to  his  sovereign. 
i6.  1777-8,  meets,  457.  Proceedings  of,  to  460.  Learns  the  disaster  at  Sara- 
toga, ib,  Discusses  the  propriety  of  voluntary  contributions,  464.  VariottS 
motions,  see  North,  Fox,  &c.  Bill  for  conciliation  with  America,  468.  Comoiis- 
noners  appointed,  469.  Testimonies  of  g^titudc  to  the  memory  of  Chatham, 
476.  Kepeal  of  king  William's  laws  respecting  Roman  catholics,  477.  Finances, 
478.  1778-9,  meets,  495.  Strictures  on  the  employment  of' Indian  savages, 
496.  Ihscussion  on  Keppel  and  Palliser,  499,  500.  Inquiries  into  the  conduct 
of  admiral  lord  Howe,  general  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  503.  505,  Finance,  508. 
1779-80,  meets,  521.  Plan  of  systematic  attack  on  ministers,  522.  Measures 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  523.  525.  Discussion  of  Burke's  reform,  527,  528. 
Of  the  Influence  of  the  crown,  529.  Threatened  by  the  mob,  532.  Dignified 
conduct  of,  i&.  Discussion  Of  the  riots,  536.  Finance,  537.  Dissolved,  i6. 
1780-1,  new,  meets,  569.  Choice  of  a  speaker,  i6.  Motions  against  ministers, 
to  571.  Economicai  reform,  571.  Consideration  of  Indian  afikirs,  572.  Pcti> 
tions  of  delegates  for  parliamentary  reform,  573.  Discouraged,  ib.  Finance, 
575,  1781-2,  meets,  602.  Motions  against  ministers,  iS.  603,  Plan  of  general 
attack  against  administration,  i6.  Motion  for  the  termination  of  the  Aiperican 
war,  604.  Carried  against  ministers,  ib.  Motions  for  the  remov.al  of  ministers, 
605,  Ministers  resign,  606.  Adjustment  with  Ireland,  608.  Adopts  part  of 
Mr.  Burke's  scheme  of  reform,  609.  Discussion  of  parliamentary  reform,  610. 
Investigation  of  India  affairs,  612.  1782-3,  meets,  643.  Discussion  of  the 
peace  and  coalition,  to  648.  Censure  of  the  ministers,  64S.  Uue-vtion  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  650.  Provision  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  G5I.  Indian  afiairjs, 
652.  Finance,  653.  1783-4,  meets,  659,  Objects  for  consideration,  i^.  E&st 
India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  discussed  in  the  commons,  660.  664.  Families,  ib.  KejectcJ 
by  the  lords,  ib.  Alleged  causes,  665.  Cunvassed  in  the  house  of  .commons. 
Proceedings  of  the  commons  on  the  dismission  of  ministers,  674.  Reject  Mr. 
Pitt's  East  India  bill,  676.  Address  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of  mimsters, 
680.  Dissolution,  682.  And  character  of,  ib.  New,  meets,  1784,  ii.  4.  Mea- 
sures for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  5.  Commutation  act,  6.  Discussion  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  plans  respecting  India,  8  to  11.  The  bill  is  passed,  10.  Debate  on 
the  Westminster  election,  11.  Restoration  of  die  forfeited  estates,  t^.  See 
Dundas.  Finance,  12.  1785,  meets,  29.  Consideration  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  30.  Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  ib.  Considers  JAr.  Pitt's  plan  of 
parliamentaty  reform,  31  to  33.  .Which  is  i-ejected,  33.  State  of  Ireland*  ib. 
Commercial  propositions,  34^  35,  Finance,  36.  1786,  meets,  40.  Considen 
the  duke  of  Kichmomrs  plan  of  fortification,  42  to  45.  Wliich  is  rejected,  see 
Sheridan,  Examines  and  approves  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  reducing  the  national  debt, 
46, 47.  Subjects  foreign  wines  to  the  excise,  47.  Appoints  commissioners  to 
examine  the  crown  lands,  48.  Commenced  an  inquiry  into  tlie  conduct  of 
Hastings,  t^.  Finds  grounds  of  impeachment,  50,  At  the  instance  of  Dundas, 
passes  A  law  for  improving  the  government  of  India,  51.    Finance,  ib.     I7S7, 
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inf^eta,  6^  Discaaes  the  commercial  treaty,  62  to  65.  And  approYei  the  tame. 
65.  COnyenticm  With  Spain  approved,  66.  Consolidation  of  the  cattoms,  Ab» 
Application  from  the  dissenters,  and  reception,  to  70.  Motion  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  70.  Negatived,  72.  Inquiry  concerning  Scotch  peerBgea»«6. 
,  Affairs  of*  the  prince,  73.  Satisfactorily  adjusted,  ii.  75,  Proceedings  respects 
«ing  Mr.  Hastings,  75  to  77.  Charges  of  the  begums,  79  to  84.  See  Shendan. 
Finance,  84.  Financial  state  of  India,  t^.  1787-8,  meets,  99.  Subadiary  treaty 
with  Hesse,  100.  Plans  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies,  t^.  Promotion  of 
*  fllg  officers  discussed,  101.  Law  for  explaining  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  102  to  105% 
Kxtepsion  of  the  mutiny  bill,  106.  Bill  against  the  smuggled  exportation  of 
wool,  id.  Bill  foi  regulating  the  transportation  of  negroes,  110.  Bill  for  tho 
relief  of  American  loyalists,  ib,  Proceedmgs  respecting  Hastings,  and  commence- 
meiit  of  his  trial.  111  to  114.  See  Burke.  Bill  for  regulating  contested  eleo^ 
tions,  116.  Finance,  117.  1788-9,  meets,  138.  Proceedings  on  the  indispoaa- 
tion  of  his  majesty,  ih,  to  142.  Determine  that  the  supply  of  the  deficiency 
rests  with  parliament,  142.  Plan  discussed,  145  to  150.  Bill  founded  on  it, 
providentially  unnecessary,  150.  Repeal  of  shop  tax,  154.  Penal  laws,  aee 
DisaenUra,  Slave  trade,  see  Wilberforce.  Finance,  159.  Bill  for  subjecting  to* 
bacco  to  an  excise,  td.  Unpopular,  id.  Modified,  passes,  160.  India  finance, 
t6.  1790,  meets,  227.  Opinions  on  tlie  -French  revolution.  See  AirAce,  FoaCt 
and  Sheridan.  Application  about  the  test  act,  see  Diseeniere.  Parliamentary  re- 
form, see  Flood.  Finance,  236.  Indian  finance,  237.  Address  to  his  majesty 
on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  241.  Dissolved,  242.  Election,  263.  New  parliament, 
1790^1,  meet,  264.  Expenses  of  Spanish  armament,  265.  Unclaimed  dividends, 
ib.  Discussion  of  policy  towards  Russia,  265.  267.  Constitution  of  Canada,  td. 
to  269.  See  Burke  and  Fox,  Question,  if  impeachments  abate  by  a  dissolution 
<^  parliament,  270. 272.  Determined  in  the  negative,  272.  Liberty  of  the  presi^ 
ib.    Relief  granted  to  the  catholics,  273.    Discussion  of  the  slave  trade,  275  to 

277.  Bill  for  a  settlement  in^  Sierra  Leone,  277.    Fmance,  ib.    Indian  financei 

278.  Meets,  295.  Riots  at  Birmingham  considered,  297.  Proclamations  against 
seditious  writings  considered,  300.  Police  bill,  302.  Insolvent  debtors,  sea 
Bawdon.  SUve  trade,  303.  Crown  landy,  304.  Bill  for  enclonng  the  new 
forest,  ib.  Finance,  flattering  prospect  of,  ib.  India  finance,  floarisbing  state 
of,  305.  1792-^,  meets,  332.  Alien  bill,.  338.  Augmentation  of  the  army,  ib* 
Traitorous  correspondence  bill,  349.  Law  for  the  relief  of  commercial  tirade, 
355.  Renewal  of  the  India  charter,  357.  Finance,  359.  1794,  meets,  384. 
Discussion  on  war  and  peace,  to  387.  Trials,  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland  dis- 
cussed, 387  to  390.  See  Jdam.  Consideration  of  alleged  treasons,  392,  393; 
Bill  for  detaining  suspected  persons,  394.  Proceedings  respecting  warlike  pre* 
paragons,  396.  Finance  and  subsidies,  397.  Funded  property  of  the  French, 
398.  Discussion  of  treaties,  399.  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  last  earn* 
paign,  t^.  1794-5,  meets,  42iB.  Discussion  of  peace  and  war,  to  431.  Inquiiy 
rato  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  state  of  the  nation,  431.  Provisions  for  the 
campaign,  432.  Finance,  433.  Discussion  of  the  late  acquittals,  434.  Indian 
finance,  435.  17Sf5,  meets.  Treason  and  sedition  bill,  454.  459.  Peace  and 
war,  460,  461.  Finance,  462.  Dissolved,  463.  New  meets,  482.  Discussion 
of  the  negotiation,  486,  487.  Consideration  of  the  sUte  of  the  hank,  488.  490. 
Mutiny,  see  Britain.  Augments  the  pay  of  the  sailors,  492.  Law  for  render- 
ing instigation  to  mutiny,  felony, '494.  1797-8,  meets,  511.  New  plan  of  finance 
discussed,  ib.  to  512.  Voluntary  contributions,  513.  Redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  514.  1798-9,  meets,  532.  Finance,  ib.  Income  tax,  533.  Subsidies,  ib. 
Union  with  Ireland,  see  Union^  PitU  and  Ireland.  Short  meeting  in  Sept^ber, 
1799,  559,  1800,  meets,  583.  French  offer  of  peace  discussed,  to  584.  The 
rejection  approved,  584.  An  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to  Holland  proposed, 
585.  Rejected,  ib.  Progress  of  union,  see  Union,  Corn  and  bread  bill,  587. 
Lord  AockUmd's  bill  for  the  prevention  of  adultery,  t^.  Proceedmgs  on  an  at- 
tempt against  the  sovereign,  588.  Last  British,  meets,  601.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  price  of  provisions,  and  new  regulations,  ib.  Negotiation  discussed,  iL 
United  parliament  meets,  ib.  Discussion  of  the  northern  confederacy,  603. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  last  campaign,  609.  Finance,  t^.  Further  regulations 
for  the  importation  of  wheat,  ib.  Debates  on  the  preliminary  treaty  with  France, 
iii.  4,  5.  On  the  convention  with  the  northern  powers,  13.  Budget,  22.  De- 
bates on  the  definitive  treaty,  23.    Dissolution,  24.    New  parliament,  26.    Pro- 
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posed  •of^inentatlon  of  forcea,  ib,  Seng's*  nnessajf^,  38.  War  decUred  affunsC 
France,  30.  Conduct  of  ministers  approved^  31.  War  agamst  Hollana,  32« 
Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland,  continued,  Sf.  Return  of  Mr.  Pitt 
to  office,  42.  Plan  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  44.  Iim^  budget* 
43.  Prorogation,  44.  Discussions  on  the  rupture  with  Spain,  54.  Bud|^  ib. 
Proceedings  against  lord  Melville,  55.  Change  of  ministry  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  68.  Overture  from  France,  69.  Mr.  Windham's  military  plan,  70.  Bill 
respecting  foreign  troops  in  England,  ib.  Finance,  71.  Measures  for  preveatrtig 
abuses  in  the  public  service,  ib*  Utli  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  7%  l^dia 
budget,  73.  Trial  of  lord  Melville,  ib.  rron^tien,  74.  Death  of  Mr.  Fos,  97. 
Discussions  on  the  negotiation  with  France,  99.  Measures  for  a  vigorous  proae- 
cution  of  the  war,  100.  Lord  H.  Petty's  plan  of 'finance,  ib*  Abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  101.  Catholic  question  introduced  by  lord  Howick,  ib*  Change  of 
fluniatry,  ib.  Arguments  on  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  103.  Dissolution, 
104.  Lord  Castlereagh's  military  plan,  HO.  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  bill  for  sup* 
pressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  t^.  Budget,  118.  Financial  plan  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, t6.  Bill  for  improving  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  119.  Bfr. 
Wardle's  charges  against  the  duke  of  York,  137.  Charges  against  lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Perceval,  138.  Mr.  Curwen's  reform  bill,  ib.  Budget,  ib.  Bill 
for  augmenting  the  militia,  139.  Inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  expedition,  158. 
Imprisonment  of  Gale  Jones,  and  committal  of  sir  F.  Burdetttotbe  I'ower,  159. 
CathoUc  question,  160.  Measures  for  procuring  a  general  aboHtion  of  the  slave 
trade^  ib.  Expulsion  of  Mr«  Joseph  Hunt,  a  public  defiiulter, i6.  Regency  bill, 
170.  Affairs  of  Ireland,  171.  Budget,  172.  Relief  of  commercial  difltresses* 
ib.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  currency,  173.  Beguktiona  reapeddng  the 
arroy»  174.  Failure  of  lord  Sidmouth's  bill  for  altering  the  toleration  act%  £6. 
Proviaion  for  the  royal  household,  186.  Returns  under  the  population  act,  187. 
Measures  for  suppressing  disturbances  in  the  manufacturtncp  districts,  ib.    Be- 

.  newal  of  bill  for  prohibiting  grants  of  offices  in  reversion,  to.  Assaasinalion  of 
ybr,  Perceval,  189.  Ministerial  arrangements,  ib.  Catholic  alfairB,  190.  Con- 
didonid  revocation  of  orders  in  council,  ib.  Budget,  191.  Dissoltttton,  192. 
State  of  affairs  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  204.  Causes  of  war  with  fhe 
United  States,  205.  Catholic  question,  206.  Mr.  W.  Smith's  bill  in  favour  of 
Unitarians,  t^.  Renewal  of  East  India  company 'a  charter,  ib.  Mr.  Vttisittart'a 
plan  of  finance,  207^  Discussion  on  the  Swedish  treaty,  t^.  Subsidtea  to  the 
iJlies^  228.  .Bill  for  taking  away  corruption  of  blodd  meases  of  felony*  341. 
Regulations  respecting  the  corn  trade,  242.  Budget,  ib.  National  rewardi  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  243.  Thanks  to  the  army,  t^.  Debate  of  Gontinuiii|^ 
the  militia,  252.  Extension  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  eases  to  Scotland,  253.  Bank 
restrictions  continued,  ib.  Message  from  the  prince  regent  on  the  return  of 
Bonaparte  to  France,  ib.  Subsidiei)  to  the  allies,  274.  Thanks  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  marshal  Blucher,  id.  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
275.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  the  Christian  treaty,  284.  Finance,  ib.  Property 
tax  abolished,  285.  Provision  for  the  princess  Charlotte  on  her  marriage,  2B6, 
Slave  l^egistry  bill,  287.  Message  on  the  state  of  the  country,  293.  Habeas  cor- 
pus act  suspended,  295.  Finance,  i6.  Bill  for  compensating  civil  aeirioes*  iS. 
Catholic  question,  296.  Mr.  Abbot,  the  speaker,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  id.  SuBpensionact  renewed,  298.  Repealed,  302.  Indemnity  bill,  303. 
Motions  respecting  the  bank,  305.     Royal  marriages,  30d.     Motion  respecting 

'  slaves  in  Uie  colonies,  ib.  Alien  act,  renewed,  ib.  Mr.  Brotigham*a  bill  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  307.  Change  in  the  Windsor  establishment,  310.  Con* 
soli^ted  fu|id  produce  bill,  312.  Arrangpcment  for  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, ib.  Trial  by  battle  abolished,  314.  Marquis  Camden'a  tellerahip  biH, 
315.  Slave  trade,  317.  Bill  for  encouraging  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ib.  Traverse  bill,  324.  Seditious  libel  bill,  ib.  Seditioiu  meeting*  bill, 
325.  Newspaper  stamp  bill,  i5.  Training  bill  and  seizure  of  arms  bill^tft.  Lord 
J.  Russell's  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  ib, 

Passamaquoddy  bay»  operations  in,  lii.  249. 

Patterson,  genend,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  547. 

Paul,  succeeds  Catharine  as  sovereign  of  Russia,  ii.  528,    Character  and  mtemal 

.  regulations  of,  ib.  I^ise  and  progress  of  his  enmity  to  Britain,  603.  Lawless 
acts  of,  ib.     Embargo  on  British  shipping,  ib.     Sudden  death  of,  612. 

Fslbam*  Mr.»  chief  ministeri  flourishing  state  of  tlie  cotintry  under,  i.  74. 
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Pelkw,  nr  Sdward»  expedition  of,  ii.  596. 

Perceval,  Mr^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iti.  102.  His  financial  plan,  118. 
Charges  ag^iosit  him,  by  Mr.  Maddocks,  138.     Assassinated,  iti.  189. 

Peter  111.  of  Russia,  account  of,  begins,  i.'  158,  ends,  161. 

Petty,  lord  Henry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii.  68.     His  plan  of  finance,  100. 

Piercy,  lord,  saves  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  i.  357. 

Picts  and  Scots,  i.  2. 

Piedmont,  annexed  to  France,  iii.  34. 

Pigot,  lord,  sent  to  India,  i.  422.    Conduct  and  treatment,  423. 

Pigot,  geoei'al,  efforts  of;  at  Bunker's  Hill,  i.  361. 

Pius,  YU.  brought  prisoner  to  Avignon,  iii.  154. 

Pifaiitz.    See  Leopolds 

Pitcaim,  major,  killed  at  Bunker's  hill,  i.  361. 

Pitt,  William,  secretary  of  state,  i.  94.  Source  of  his  power  and  influence,  genius 
and  popularity,  95.  He  turns  the  fortune  of  the  war,  ib.  Plan  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  France,  97.  Comprehensive  and  energetic  policy  of,  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  115.  Result  of  his  administration  during  the  first  three  years,  121.  On 
him  and  Frederick  depend  the  fortune  of  £urope,  t^.  Finding  Spain  hostile, 
proposes  to  strike  the  first  blow,  138.  Outvoted  in  council,  139.  He  resigns^ 
140.  Character  of  his  administration,  141.  Employs  ability  whererer  it  is  to  be 
found*  ib.  Severely  censures  the  peace,  164.  Invited  to  administration^  174. 
But  refuses  the  proposition,  175.  Ag^in  invited  to  head  a  ministry,  196.  But  will 
not  accede  to  the  terms,  t^  Accepts  unlimited  powers  to  form  a  ministry,  203. 
Forms  an  administration^  213.  The  duke  of  Grahon,  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
ib.  He  is  himself  created  earl  of  Chatham,  ib.  Opinion  on  tlie  dispensing  power 
of  the  crown,  214.  On  the  territorial  possessions  of  India,  215,  216.  His  bad 
state  of  health  prevents  him  from  taking  an  efficient  share  in  administration,  222. 
Withdraws  from  the  council,  242.  Opposes  ministers,  256.  Strictures  on  the 
Middlesex  election,  257.  Parliamentary  character,  and  importance  in  debate, 
335.  Takes  an  active  share  in  parliamentary  business,  338.  Speech,  339.  Plan 
of  conciliation,  340.  Rejected,  ib.  Motion  of,  for  terminating  the  war,  465. 
His  last  session  in  parliament,  458.  Takes  an  active  share  in  business,  ib.  Op^ 
poses  American  independence,  472.  Last  efforts,  473.  Illness  and  death,  474. 
Character,  ib.     Tributes  of  respect  and  g^ratitude  paid  to  his  memory,  476. 

Pitt,  Wiliiam,  second  son  to  William  above  mentioned,  talents  and  character,  i.  571. 
First  appearance  in  parliament,.  i£.  Connects  himself  with  no  party,  609.  Pro- 
ject of  reform  in  parliament,  610.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  61 1 . 
Keeps  aloof  from  party  projects  and  intrigues,  643.  Resigns  his  office,  649. 
His  specific  plan  of  reform^  650.  Advice  to  the  ministers,  659.  Opposes  FoVs 
East  India  bill,  see  ParUammi.  Appointed  prime  minister,  670.  Prime  minis- 
ter in  a  minority*  ih.  Tenure  of  his  office,  personal  talents  and  character,  iB. 
East  India  bill  of,  675.  The  king,  lords,  and  public,  favourable  to  the  minister, 
678.  Attempt  taefiTect  an  accommodation  between,  and  the  coalition  leaders,  ib. 
Unavailing,  679.  Display  of  his  talents  in  the  contest,  681.  Commencement  of 
his  efficient  administration,  ii.  3.  State  in  which  he  found  the  country,  ib.  Mea- 
sures of,  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  see  Parliament.  Scheme  for  the  re- 
lief and  regulation  of  the  East  India  company,  see  Farliament  Bills  of  Mr, 
Fox  and  Mr.^  Pitt  compared,  10.  Laborious  investigation  of  public  accounts,  12. 
Plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  31.  Negatived,  see  ParUamerU.  Irish  proposi- 
tions, see  ParUameni.  Announces  a  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  36.' 
Confidence  of  monied  capitalists  in,  38.  His  observation  on  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Fox,  41.  Plan  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  46.  For  subjecting  wine  to 
the  excise,  47.  Enlarged  views  respecting  commercial  policy,  59.  Treaty  with 
France,  60.  Arguments  thereon  in  parliament,  see  Parliament.  His  scheme  for 
consolidating  the  customs,  66.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  politically 
mezpedtent,  69.  Conduct  of,  respecting  Holland,  unanimously  approved,  99. 
Introduces  a  bill  for  explaining  his  £ast  India  law,  aee  Parliament.  His  opinion 
on  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  from  his  majesty's  illness,  139.  Con- 
test with  Mr.  Fox  thereon,  to  142.  Plan  of  regency  submitted  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  143.  Disapproved,  144.  Laid  before  parliament,  145.  See  ParUameni. 
Tobacco  bill,  see  Parliament.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  as  Inexpedient, 
334.  Deems  the  leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  our  establishment,  ib* 
Forbears  diacuasiag  the  French  revolution^  261.     Opinion  on  continental  inter- 
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ferenoe,  267.  Cftiiada  bill,  ib.  Supports  the  abolition  of  the  slave  ttsde,  S77. 
Dittpprovef  of  Mr.  Grey'a  association,  299.  View  of  the  war  with  France,  346. 
Plan  of,  for  the  relief  of  commercial  credit,  355.  Arguments  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  384.  View  of  the  proceedings  of  the  democratic  aocietf,  393. 
Plan  o^  for  manning  the  navy,  433.  Declares  his  majesty's  willingness  to  make 
peace,  if  attainable  with  security,  439.  Flan  for  preventing  seditious  meetings^ 
456^458.  Lessens  his  popularity,  459.  Financial  ability,  462.  Eloquent  speech 
of,  A  the  issue  of  the  first  negotiation  with  Fjunce,  486.  Kecovers  a  great 
share  of  his  popularity,  511.  Forms  and  proposes  a  new  scheme  of  finance,  ih. 
Bj  aUeviating  the  funding  system,  and  raising  a  great  part  [of  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  512.  Popularity  after  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  ^32.  His 
plan  for  the  administration  of  Ireland,  535.  Proposes  union,  538,  539.  See 
Unkrn*  Unexpected  resignation,  604.  608.  Cliaracter,  ib.  His  senfiraents  on 
the  peace  with  France,  iii.  7.  Rejects  the  overtures  of  ministers,  3L  His  mo- 
tion on  the  administration  of  the  navy,  38.  Itetums  to  office,  39.  His  oveitare 
to  lord  Grenville  rejected,  42.  Continental  coalition,  60.  Its  failure,  64.  His 
illness  and  death,  66. 

Plate,  river,  expedition  to,  iii.  95.     Failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  107. 

Pococke,  commands  the  British  fleet  in  India,  i.  113. 

Poland*  parties  in,  i.  238.  Dismemberment  of,  see  Frederick,  Catharmep  and  Autria. 
Wise  and  magnanimous  efforts  for  recovering  liberty  and  independency  ii.  380. 
Kew  constitution  of,  281. 

Pomeraiua,  evacuated  by  the  Swedes,  iii.  109. 

Popham,  sir  Home,  his  expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  iii.  95. 

Population  act,  returns  under,  iii.  187. 

Portland,  duke  of,  dispute  between,  and  sir  James  Lowther,  about  a  crown  grants 
i.  223.    Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  608.     Made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  649. 

Portugal,  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  i.  156.  Who  are  defeated 
and  driven  off  by  the  British,  157.  Treaty  with  Spain,  iii.  2.  With  France^  ib. 
Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  Britain  towuds*  8.  Arrangement  re- 
tpectinf^,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  21.  Exactions  of  Bonaparte  from,  Z^  Tlireat* 
ened  with  invasion,  92.  Mission  of  earl  St.  Vincent  to  the  Tagus,  ib.  invaded, 
116.  Emigration  of  the  coiirt  to  Itio  de  Janeiro,  ib.  Expedition  to,  under  sr 
A.  Weflesley,  126.  Battle  of  Vimiera,  ib.  Convention  of  Cintra,  127.  March 
of  sir  J.  Moor  into  Spain,  ib.  Manifesto  of  the  prince  regent  at  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
133.  Return  of  sur  A.  Wellesley,  141.  Souit  expelled  from  Oporto,  i&.  Re- 
treat of  lord  Wellington  to  Torres  Vedras,  166.  His  march  after  MiMsena,  178. 
Almeida  retaken,  179.    (For  ftirther  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  see  ^^Mot.) 

•  Glorious  termination  of  hostilities  in  1814,  239.    Affairs  of  Pojlugal  and  Bnzil, 
299.     Decree  of  the  king  respecting  the  slave  trade,  308. 

Pownal,  governor,  his  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  and  sentiments,  t.  311.  Gh*- 
lacter  of,  334. 

Yratt,  lord  chief  justice,  his  opinion  on  the  case  of  Wilkes,  i.  173.  Created  lotd 
Camden,  and  made  chancellor,  213.  See  Parliament.  His  opinion  on  the  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  crown,  215.  Opposes  ministers,  256.  Contraverta  Mn&»> 
field's  doctrines  on  libels,  268.  Opposes  the  coercive  system  of  rainiatera  «g«inst 
the  colonies,  311.  Opinion  of,  on  hterary  property,  316.  Pariiamentary  ehntno- 
ter  of,  335. 

Prague,  congress  at,  iii.  220. 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  iii.  65. 

President,  American  frigate,  taken,  iii.  251. 
'  Prerost,  general,  fulure  of  his  expedition,  iii.  249. 

Price,  Dr.  political  writings  of,  i.  352.    A  votary  of  the  French  revolution,  ii.  261. 

Priestley,  Dr.  pofitical  writings  of,  i.  352.  Attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  triniw,  iL  26. 
Answers  Burke,  290.  Predicts  the  diffusion  of  vhlue  and  happiness  {rom  the 
French  revolution,  291.  Destruction  of  his  Ubraiy,  292.  Coneapondenea 
thereon,  ib. 

Property*tax  aboUshed,  iii.  285. 

Prusna,  conduct  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Pr»ice,  tS. 
33.  Not  disposed  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  45.  Remains  nentisl 
on  the  coahtion  of  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  62.  Treaty  at  Vienia  with 
^huiee,66.  Hanover  ceded  to  her,  i6.  Required  to  accept  the  territoif  tn 
peipctiiity,  77.    Measures  against  British  tnuie,  ib.    Conduct  of  BoBaptfts 
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lowardi  her,  78.  Prepares  for  w«r,  80.  Her  temporizing  policy,  82.  Tai^y  ap- 
plication to  Rufltia  for  assistance,  83.  Bistruata  Great  Britain,  ib.  Battle  of 
Aneratadt  or  Jena,  85.  lA>88e8,  t6.  Berlin  occupied  by  the  French,  86.  Fall  of 
variotis  fortresses,  87.  Advance  of  the  Russians,  89.  Their  repulse,  ib»  Battle 
of  Friedland,  108.  Peace  of  Tilsit,  t&.  Lossessustainedby  her,  109.  Compelled 
to  assist  France  against  Russia,  197.  General  York  concludes  a  convention  with 
the  Russians,  217.  Offers  to  mediate,  218.  Joins  Russia,  ib.  Campaign  in  Ger- 
many, 220.  Battle  of  Leipzig*  222.  Invasionof  France,  226.  Congress  at  Cha- 
tillon,  ^27.  Operations  of  Blucber,  229.  233.  March  to  Paris,  235.  Peace,  240. 
The  king  visits  England,  242.  Manifesto  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  £lba» 
258.  League,  259.  Forces  in  Flanders,  26S-.  Battle  of  Ligny,  ib.  Retreat  to 
IfVavrc,  265.  Co-operation  with  the  British  at  Waterloo,  270.  March  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  272.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  ib.  Peace  with  France,  275. 
Acquisitions  from  Saxony  and  Denmark,  279.  Affairs  of,  291.  Measures  of  the 
king  for  preventing  the  diffusion  of  democratical  doctrines,  319. 

Provost,  expedition  of,  to  assist  Campbell,  i.  511. 

Pulteney,  sir  William,  his  able  treatise  against  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  i.  673.  n. 

,  sir  James,  son-in-law  to  the  former,  a  general  in  Holland,  praised  by  the 

duke  of  York,  ii.  556,     Expedition  of,  597.    Attempt  on  Ferrol,  to. 

Pyrenneesy  battles  of  the^  iii.  215. 

Q. 
QUATRE  Bras,  batUe  of,  iit.  264. 

R. 

RALEIGII,  sir  Walter,  acbievemenU  of,  i.  25. 

Rawdon,  Icffd,  signalizes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  i.  549.  Commands  in 
Carolina,  296.  Battle  of  Hobki^^-hill,  ib.  Masterly  movement  and  victory, 
597.  Drives  the  Americans  from  Ninety-sii,  t^.  Farther  enterprises,  iS,  En- 
lightened and  liberal  policy  of,  ii.  72.  Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  ib. 
Postponed,  new  proposition,  303.  Postponed,  i£.  Becomes  earl  of  Moira,  heads  an 
expedition  intended  for  France,  but  is  ordered  to  the  Netherlands,  413.  Arrives 
at  Ostend;  masterly  march  to  join  the  duke  of  York,  ib.  Able  speech  of,  on 
finance,  463.    Liberal  and  wise  bill. of,  in  favour  of  insolvent  debtors,  609. 

•Reid,  Dr.  investigates  the  human  mind,  on  principlea  of  commoii  sense,  i.  451. 

Regency  act,  amendment  of,  iii.  307. 

Rewerve,  army  of,  levied,  iii.  31. 

Rhine,  confederation  of,  iii.  78.     Passage  of  that  river  by  the  allies,  226. 

Richmond,  duke  of,  character,  i.  335.  Proposed  address  to  the  king,  472.  Opposed 
by  lord  Chatham,  see  Pitt.  Motion  concerning  the  profusion  of  publFc  money, 
525.  Strictures  of,  on  the  execution  of  colonel  Haines,  607.  Contest  with  lord 
Loughborough,  651.  Plan  for  fortifying  the  dock  yards,  ii.  42.  Discussion,  see 
JPottuinunt. 

Uigby,  Mr.  character  of,  i.  334. 

Itobespierre,  character,  ii.  339.  Becomes  ruler  of  France,  373.  Abolishes  Chris- 
tianity, and  abjures  the  Supreme  Being,  374.  Extensive  and  ferocioua  tyranny, 
t'6.  Terrible  system,  i^.  Murderous  cruelties,  375.  Progress  of  atrocity, 
anarchy,  and  atheism  under,  404.  406.     Overthrow  and  death,  423. 

Robertson,  the  historian,  character  of,  i.  453.  Deprecates  the  agitation  of  a  quef- 
tion  about  popery,  506. 

Rochambeau,  commands  the  TVench  in  America,  L  599. 

Rocbefort  squadron,  operations  of,  iii.  56. 

RockingfuuD,  marquis  of,  made  prime  minister,  1. 196.  202.  See  George  III.  BrU 
tain  and  Partiameni,  Supported  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  197.  Who  dies 
suddenly,  ib.  Plans  (tf,  respecting  America,  199.  Popular  measures,  203. 
Treaty  with  Russia,  ib.  Administration  terminated,  t^.  Character  of,  ib.  Op- 
poses the  coercive  system  respecting  America,  311.  Weight  in  parliament,  335. 
Appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  608.     Death  and  character,  611. 

Rodney,  admiral,  commands  against  Martinico,  i.  151.  Success,  152.  Sails  to  re- 
lieve Gibraltar,  542.  Obtuns  a  ng^  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  ib.  And 
retrieves  the  naval  gloiy  of  England,  543.  Proceeds  to  the  West  Indies,  557. 
Forms  a  new  plan  of  attack  by  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  558.  Endeavouia  to 
dmw  the  French  to  battlci  ib»   But  they  wiQ  not  venture  a  dose  engagement  lA. 
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Reduction  of  St.  Eustatiui,  590.  OflTen  bsttfe  to  the  French,  591.  Thef  nroid 
«  close  engfa^^ement,  ib.  Ketiirns  to  England,  593.  Goes  back  to  the  West  in- 
dies with  a  reinforcement*  616.     Pursues  the  enemy,  617.     Battle  of  the  19tfa  of 

•'  April,  618.  Signal  yictoiy,  9b,  Important  advantuges,  ih»  Summary  of  his 
•zploksaguiiist  our  three  naval  enemies,  619.    He  is  created  a  peer»  6S0. 

Bomagna,  mjirquis,  his  movements  in  Galicia,  iit.  140.     His  deatli. 

Borne,  influence  of,  diminishes,  i.  238.     Annexed  to  the  French  empire,  iiL  154. 

KomiJIy,  sir  Siirouel,  his  proposed  alteration  of  the  criminal  law»-iiL  118. 

Kumbokl,  governor,  charges  against,  i.  613. 

,  sir  George,  seized  by  the  French,  iiU  52. 

linssel,  lord  John,  his  mo^n  on  parliamentary  reform,  iii.  325. 

Russia,  convention  with  Great  Britain  discussed,  iii.  13.  Acceanon  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to,  22.  Her  remonstrance  with  France  after  the  murder  of  tiie  dak* 
d'Knghieni  45.  Alliance  with  Gftat  Britain,  60.  Acoesaton  of  Avntria,  61. 
Campaign  in  Moravia,  63.     Battle  of  Austerlitz,  64.     The  army  .withdraws  from 

•  the  Austrisn  states,  65.  Dispute  with  the  French  in  the  Adriatic,  76.  Fi^diim- 
naries  signed  between  her  and  Frsnce,  79.  The  emperor  refiiseato  ratify  it,  83. 
Miarck  of  an  army  to  Sfssist  Prussia  against  France,  83.  Its  repalse,  89.  War 
with  Turkey,  90.  Battle  of  Eylau,  107.  Of  Friedland,  lOa  Peace  of  Ttlnt, 
sA.  Demands  from  Greiit  Britain  satisfiiction  for  Denmark,  113.  Overtures  <d 
Alexander  and  Bonaparte  to  Great  Britain  from  Erfurt,  128.  Acquires  Finland 
from  Sweden,  134.  155.  Progress  of  war  with  Turkey,  155. 163.  Menaced  by 
Bonaparte,  176.  Invaded,  197.  Battle  of  Smolepsko,  ib.  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  Turkey,  and  Sweden,  ib.  Battle  of  Borodino,  198.  Evacuation  of  Mos- 
cow, ib.  Conflagration  on  the  entrance  of  the  French,  199.  Overtures  of  Bona- 
parte rejected,  ib.  Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Russia,  202.  Convention  witli 
the  Prussian  general  York,  217.  Truce  with  the  Austrians,  218.  CampMgn  in 
Germany,  219.  Battle  of  I^ipzig,  222.  invasion  of  France,  226.  Congreas  at 
Chsllllon,  227.  Advance  of  Winiingeroii*  and  Czemicheff,  231.  March  to  Paris, 
235.  Peace,  240.  The  emperor  visits  England,  242.  Manifesto  on  the  return 
4if  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  258.  League,  259.  Advance  of  the' armies,  262.  Pence 
with  France,  275.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Pet^vburg  and  Moscow,  991. 
Military  measures,  t6.  Russian  students  withdrawn  from  German  univnmtics 
after  the  assaarination  of  Kotzebue,  319. 

S. 

SALAXIANCA,  battle  of,  iii.  194. 

Santarem,  position  of  the  French  at,  iii.  167.    Retreat  of  Massena  fhmi,  177. 

Bt.  Bomingo,  affairs  of,  iii.  25.     Surrender  of  the  French  army  tbere^  34. 

St.  FAistatias,  Uken  by  the  British,  iii.  161. 

Bt  Helena,  Bonaparte  conveyed  to,  iii.  273. 

8t.  Lucie,  captured  by  the  British,  iii.  34. 

St.  Sebastian,  besieged,  iii.  214.     Taken,  215. 

Sandwicli,  earl,  prosecutes  Wilkes  for  impiety,  i.  176.    Parliamentary  dutnolnr  of, 

335.     Motions  against,  see  Fox, 
Bsumarez,  nr  James,  gallant  enterprise  at  Algeslras,  ii.  613. 
Saville,  sir  George,  character  of,  i.  334.    Proposes  the  repeal  of  an  sot  agaoMt  Ro* 

man  catholics,  477. 
Saxony,  alliance'of,  with  France,  iii.  §3. 

Schill,  colonel,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Germany,  iii.  147* 
Scotland,  affairs  of,  i.  447.  554.    Loyal  levies  of  men,  463.     UioU  in,  from  leal 

against  popery,  505.    Projects  of  political  change,  ii.  382.    Muir  and  Pafaner,  ib. 

Convention,  383.    Misapprehension  of  the  mUitia  act,  505.    Riots  in  Perthshire, 

505  to  509. 
Scott,  sir  John,  the  attomey-general,  bill  against  tnitoroas  conespondenoe^  ii. 

348. 
— -,  major,  eballenges  Burke  to  an  niquiry  concerning  Hattingi^  ii.  4R. 
Scottish  buighs,  motion  for  the  reform  of,  iii.  315. 
Sebastiani's  report  on  his  mission  to  the  Levant^  iii.  27. 
Shannon,  frigate,  captures  the  American  frigate  Ohesspeake,  iii.  309. 
Shelbume,  ear),  adheres  to  lord  Chatham,  i.  242.    Opposes  the  mmistetial 

respecting  America,  31 L   ParliamenUry  character  of,  335.    Motion  o^ei 

ing  the  profusion  of  publie  money,  525.    Secrettiy  of  state,  608,    Soectaii 


Uockingham  as  pHme^minister,  611.  Hts  adminiktratioa  deficient  In  ktren^, 
643.  His  condu(5t  censured  in  parliament,  648.  -  Kesigns,  ib.  Made  marquis 
of  LAnsdown,  able  speech  of»  on  the  commercial  treaty,  li.  65. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  genius  and  fame,  i.  572.  Enters  parliament,  tb»' 
A  member  of  Fox's  party,  643.  Eloquent  and  witty  speech  on  the  duke  of 
Kichmond's  foKiftcations,  ii.  44.  Controverts  the  financaal  plan  of  *Mr.  Pitt,  46. 
Splendid  eloquence  of,  on  the  begum  charge  against  Hastings,  78  to  83.  Dis- 
putes the  linanoiat  calculations. of  the  minister,  158.  Praises  the  French  revohl- 
tion,  231.  Proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  sedition,  352.  Argumenta  of, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  wa?,  386.  Inquiry  concerning  the  alleged  treason,^ 
434.  Opposes  the  treason  and  sedition  bilU,  457.  Treasurer  of  the  navy,  tii. 
68. 

Shoreham,  singular  confederacy  for  bribery  in,  i.  269. 

Sidroottth,  lord,  president  of  the  council,  iii.  43.  Secedes  from  administration,  56. 
Failure  of  bis  bill  for  altering  the  toleration  act,  174.  His  circular*  to  magistrates, 
296.     Bills  introduced  by  him  for  securing  public  tranquillity,  324. 

Sieyes,  character  and  projects  of,  ii.  576*     Plan  of  a  new  e«nstitutiiHi,  577. 

Sinclair,  sir  John,  character  and  pursuits,  ii.  S57*  Procures  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  agriculture,  358. 

Slavery,  negro,  begins  to  occupy  the  public^ttentTon,  H.  107.  Arguments  against, 
from  religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  to  110.  See  fVi&»foree,  Opposite  ar* 
guments,  ib,  SUve  trade,  motion  for  the  abolition  of,  157.  Postponed,  158. 
Abolition  carried  in  the  commons,  303.  Btit  rejected  in  the  lords,  304.  New 
motion  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  aboGtion  of,  437.  Negatived,  438.  Progress 
of  measures  for  the  abolition  of,  iii.  43.  72.  Measures  for  procuring  a  .general 
abolition,  160.'  Discussion  on  the  registty  bill,  287.  Motion  on  foreign  slave 
trade,  298.  The  trade,  north  of  the  line,  abolished  by  Spain,  299.  Treaty  with 
Spain  respecting,  306.    Motion  for  ensuring  the  total  abolition,  317. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  philosophy  of  politioal  economy,  i.  453. 

»  sir  Siflney,  arrives  at  Acre,  ii.  569.  Perceive  the  critical  sitoation  of  affairs, 
ib.  His  first  purpose  to  inspirit  the  Turks,  570.  Assaults  by  the  French,  571. 
Inspirited  ana  beaded  by  the  English,  the  Turks  t%pel  the  attack,  ib.  Grand 
assault  by  tlie  French,  ib.  Employs  his  sailers  as  soldiers,  ib,  Bonaparte  en- 
tirely defeated,  retreats,  572.  Efforts  of,  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  see  BgypU 
Operations  on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  iii.  7^  In  the  Dardanelles,  104. 
-,  Spencer,  envoy  at  Munich,  accused  by  the  French,  iii.  40. 


Smolensko,  battle  of,  iii.  197. 

Soult,  enters  Portug^,  iii.  141. 

Spain,  makes  war  with  England,  i.  70.  Afler  the  peace,  cultivates  a  close  connex- 
ion with  that  country,  74.  Maintains  her  connexion  till  the  death  of  her  king 
Ferdinand,  120.  Becomes  hostile  to  Britain,  137.  Declares  war  against  Britain, 
149.  Defeated  by  sea  and  land,  see  JMttUn,  Expulsion  of  Jesuits,  221.  Dis^ 
pute  about  Falkland's  Island,  see  Britain,  Restricts  the  inquisition,  321.  Rup- 
ture with  Britain,  5D6.  Spain  the  aggressor,  507.  Warlike  operations,  see  Bri' 
tain  and  Ftwue.  Attempts  to  storm  Gibraltar,  584.  Mighty  preparations  and 
incessant  efforts,  ib.  Event,  see  EiiioL  Reduces  West  Florida,  593.  Captures 
Minorca,  629.  Renewed  preparations  of,  against  Gibraltar,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  632.  Immense  force,  new  and  tremendous  machinery,  ib.  Event,  see 
£Ui<d,  Peace,  635.  Result  of  the  war,  to  640.  War  with  France,  ii.  368. 
Compelled  to  receive  peace  from  France,  444»  War  with  Britain,  see  Britain 
and  JertM.  Cedes  Louisiana  to  France,  iii.  2.  lYeaty  with  Portugal,  ib.  Colo< 
nies  restored  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  21.  Exactions  of  Bonaparte  from, 
34.  Her  subserviency  to  France,  46.  Remonstrance  of  Great  Britain  on  lier 
violation  of  neutrality,  ib.  Blockade  of  Ferrol,  47.  Detention  of  her  treasure 
ships,  50.  Negotiations  at  Madrid  continued,  51.  Declares  war  against  Eng* 
land,  ib.  Junction  of  her  fleet  with  that  of  France,  57.  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  59. 
Conduct  of  her  government  on  the  negotiation  between  France  and  Russia,  91. 
Treaty  with  France  for  the  partition  o?  Portugal,  115.  Abdication  of  Charles 
IV.  and  accession  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  119.  The  French  in  Madrid,  ib.  Ferdinand 
goes  to  Bayonne,  120.  Renounces  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  father,  who  trans- 
fers it  to  Bonaparte,  121.  Massacre  of  Madrid,  123.  Resistance  of  the  Spanisti 
nation,  124,  Alliance  with  England,  125.  Siege  of  Zaragoza,  ib.  Flight  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  from  Madrid,  126.    Bonappte  recovers  that  capital,  128. 
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Retreat  of  tir  J.  Moore  to  Coninna,  131.  Affairs  of  the  colonies,  133.  Opera- 
tions in  Estrenuulun,  139.  SUte  of  affairs  at  Cadiz,  .140.  In  Catalonia,  ib. 
Cuetta,  defeated  at  Medellin,  141.  Reverses  in  Aragon,  142.  Operations  in 
Estremsdura,  ib.  Battle  of  TaUrera,  143.  Resignation  of  CUesta,  144.  Gaei^ 
rillasi  145.  Cadiz  besieged,  163.  Events  in  Cat&onia,  164.  Campugn  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  165.  Cuidad  Rodrigo  taken,  ib.  Proceedings  of  the  cortea 
at  Cadiz,  167.  New  regency,  ibj  Guernlla  chtefbkins,  168.  Operations  in  Ea- 
-  tremadura,  179.  Battle  of  Albuera,  180.  Of  Barrosa,  182.  Fall  of  Tarragona, 
t^.  Surrender  of  Blake  at  Valencia,  183.  Measures  of  lord  Wellington  for  re- 
lieving Galicia,  184.  Operations  of  general  Hill  in  Estremadura,  w*  l^alkutt 
defence  of  Tarifa,  t^.  Cuidad  Rodrigo  recovered,  192.  Badajoz  taken»  ib. 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  194.  Concerted  movements  of  the  French,  195*  Cam- 
paign of  1813,  210.  Battle  of  Victoria,  212.  Battles  of  the  Pyrenneea,  215. 
Capture  of  St  Sebastian,  ib.  Of  Pampluna,  216.  The  French  driven  into 
France,  t^.  Glorious  termination  of  hostilities  in  1814,  239.  Conduct  of  Fer^ 
dinand  on  his  return,  246.  Unsuccessful  revolt  of  Porlier,  280.  AiTairs  oi^  291. 
Marriage  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  his  niece,  ib.  AiTairs  of,  299.  Treaty  with,  re- 
specting the  slave  trade,  306.     Affairs  of,  308.     Distracted  sUte  of,  318. 

Spencer,  earl,  character  and  efforts  of  his  administration,  iL  608.    Secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  iii.  68.  101. 

Stanhope,  eari  of,  motion  for  the  relief  of  non-conformists,  ii.  156.  His  bill  for 
preventing  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  iii.  174. 

Stirling,  major  of  the  4^,  captures  the  invincible  standard,  ii.  620. 

Stuart,  sir  John,  bis  victory  at  Maida,  iii.  75. 

Surinam,  taken  by  the  British,  iii.  49. 

Stewart,  lieutenant-colonel  James,  of  the  42d,  wounded  at  the  landing  in  Egypt, 
ii.  620.  n. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  lieutenant-colonel^  commands  the  42d,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
ii.  618.    Valour  and  Conduct,  ib, 

Stuart,  general  of  the  foreign  brigade,  important  efforts  of,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
ii.  619. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  i.  606. 

Sutton,  Manners,  Mr.,  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Iti.  296. 

Suwarrow,  marshal,  heads  the  Russian  army  against  the  French,  iU  548.  Campaign 
of,  in  Italy,  to  551.  Marches  into  Switzerland,  559,  Not  properly  supported, 
withdraws  into  Germany,  ib. 

Sweden,  revolution  in,  i.  282.  Discussion  with  Britain  about  neutral  ships,  iL  602. 
Stc  Iforiham  pcwen.  Accedes  to  tlie  convention  of  Russia  with  Great  firitun, 
iii.  22.  King  of,  declares  war  against  France,  91.  Evacuation  of  Pomerania, 
after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  109.  Cedes  Finland  to  Russia,  1:>4.  The  king  de- 
posed, 155.  The  duke  of  Sudermania  elected  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
ib.  The  prince  of  Augustenburg,  crown  prince,  ib.  On  his  death,  Bemadotte 
elected  heir  to  the  crown,  162.  Compelled  to  declare  war  against  England,  163. 
Change  of  policy,  177.  Alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  197.  CcMipera> 
tion  of  the  army  in  Germany,  221.  Bemadotte  at  Cologne,  231.  Cedes  her 
claims  on  Gnadaloupe  to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  241.  Transfer  of  Nor- 
way to,  244.  Death  of  the  king  and  accession  of  Bemadotte^  308.  Diaetiasion 
with  Denmark,  320. 

Switzerland,  influence  of  France  in,  iii.  4.  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards,  20.  He 
sends  an  army  into,  24.  I'he  Aiistrians  pass  through  into  France,  226.  Treaty 
of  Paris,  240.    Federal  union  of,  245. 

T. 

TALAVERA,  battle  of,  iii.  143. 

Talleyrand,  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  iii.  69. 

Tarifa,  gallant  defence  of,  iii.  184. 

Tarleton,  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  547*  Exploits  of,  549. 
Expedition  and  progress  ofi  595.     Overpowered  by  numbers  and  defeated,  •&. 

Tarragona,  horrible  massacre,  perpetrated  there  by  the  Frendi,  iii.  182. 

Temple,  earl,  in  council  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  1. 139.  Suppovts 
Mr.  Wilkes  on  constitutional  grounds,  173.  Disagrees  with  Mr,  Pitt  about  the 
new  appointments^  213.    Opposes  the  coercive  system  respecting  America^  3U. 
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Ear]«  nephew  of  the  above,  allesi^d  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Fox'i  East  Ir 

665*     Secretary  of  state,  666.     Resigns,  t^. 
Tbelwally  John,  lectures  of,  ii.  392.     Apprehend^  393.    Tried  and  ac 

428.    Resumes  his  lectures,  453. 
Thompson,  William,  his  able  writing^  in  the  Political  Herald,  on  the  con 

tween  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  665.  n.     Masterly  view  of  the  French  re^ 

ii.  261. 
Thurlow,  heads  the  prosecution  against  Clive,  i.  293.     Parliamentary  chan 

334.    Created  lord,  able  speech  of,  on  the  profusion  of  public  mon( 

Opposes  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  664.     Opposes  the  liberation  of  ii 

debtors,  ii.  72.     Regards  the  acts  of  the  innovating  societies,  sedition, 
,  treason,  395. 

Thurot,  exploitB  of,  i.  107, 108. 
Tiemey,  Mr.,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  iii.  97.    His  motion  on  1 

of  the  currency,  311.    On  the  state  of  the  nation,  316. 
Tilsit,  treaty  of,  iii.  108. 
Tippoo  Saib,  son  to  Hyder  Ally,  i.  581.     Defeats  colonel  Braithwiute's  coi 

Surprises  general  Mathews,  628.     War  with  lord  Comwallis,  ii.  306. 

new  confederacy  against  the  British,  561.    War,  562.    Fall  of  Sering 

563.    And  death  of  Tippoo,  ib, 
Tooke,  Home,  his  comparison  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  i.  674.  n.    Coi 

with  Mr.  Fox,  ii.  263.    Airested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  393.     ' 

425.    Acquitted  437. 
Torres  Vedns,  retreat  of  the  British  army  to,  iii.  166. 
Toulon  lieet,  operations  of,  iii.  56.     Reinforced  at  Cadiz,  57.    Sails  for  tl 

Indies,  ih, 
Toulouse,  battle  of,  iii.  238. 
TownshenJ,  general  and  lord,  compels  Quebec  to  surrender,  i.  102.    Vi 

Ireland,  232. 
Townshend,  Charles,  brother  to  the  former,  joins  the  Grenville  administ 

the  stamp  act,  i.  189.     Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  213.    New  project 

ing  America,  217.  *  Death  and  character,  222. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  iii.  59. 
Turkey,  peace  with  France,  iii.  3.    War  with  Russia,  90.    English  squi 

Constantinople,  ib.     Expedition  under  sir  T.  Duckworth,  104.    Revo] 

Constantinople,  116.     Another  revolution,  135.    Peace  with  Great  Brit 

War  with  Rus^  155.  163.    Cession  of  Parga  to,  320. 
Tyrol,  insurrection  in,  iii.  148.    Fate  of  the  inhabitants,  153. 

UNION  with  Ireland,  arguments  of  statesmen  and  writers^  for  and  against 
537.  Motives  and  views  of  certain  parties  and  classes,  538.  Mr.  Pitt'i 
ing  on  the  subject,  and  plan  of  union,  538.  540.  Proposed  to  the  Iris 
ment,  ib.  Vehemently  opposed,  ib.  Arguments  in  favour  of,  from  the 
union,  541,  542.     The  plan,  and  time  of  commencement,  are  finally  fix< 

Unitarians,  Mr.  William  Smith's  bill  in  favour  of,  iii.  206. 

V. 

VANSITTART,  Mr.   chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii.  191.     His  new 

finance,  207.     See  .Parliament, 
Vaughan,  general,  defence  of  the  Leeward  islands,  i.  557.    Ooromands  at 

ture  of  St  Euststius,  590. 
Venezuela,  confederation  of,  iii.  168. 
Viasma,  the  French  beaten  at,  iii.  201. 
Victoria,  battle  of,  iii.  212. 

Vienna,  entered  by  the  French,  iii.  63.     Again  entered  by  them  in  1809, 
Vimiera,  battle  of,  iii.  126. 
Voltaire,  see  France, 

W. 

WAGER  of  battle  abolished,  iii.  314. 
Wagram,  battle  of,  iii.  149. 

Waicheren,  expedition  to,  iii.  151.     Parliamentary  inquiry  into,  158. 
Wales,  prince  of,  late,  sec  Frederick.    Present,  see  George.    Princess  d 
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dltfttb^  L  380.    Pritaceu  of,  tee  Caroline,    Young  princes^  see  Ckorge  IIL  and 

^fargti  prinee  of  Wftlet. 
Wftrdle»  Mr.  hb  charge  agaiiMttbe  duke  of  York,  iil  137.     Result,  ib. 
Waitants,  general,  see  ParliammU 

WariaWj  mod  dutoby  o(  appropriated  by  Russia,  iii.  344. 
Warren,  sir  John  Borlase,  defeats  a  French  squadron,  ii.  522.     Expedition  under. 

Washington,  colonel,  masterly  retreat  of,  with  the  remains  of  Braddock's  troops,  i. 
84.  Appointed  commander  in  chief  of  tlie  American  forces,  362.  Dispositions 
during  winter,  438.  Devises  means  of  rendering  their  armies  efficient^  439.  See 
Howt  and  Clinton.  Operations  of,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  French,  554.  Dex- 
terous stratagem  of,  overreaches  Clinton,  598.  Joins  the  forces  in  Viiginia,  599. 
And  effects  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  ib, 

Waterloo,  batde  of.  lii.  266  to  270.  • 

Watson  and  others,  tried  for  high  treasoi^,  iii.  301. 

Webster,  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charleston,  i.  547.  Death  and  charac- 
ter, 596. 

Wedderbume,  Alexander,  defends  lord  Clive,  i,  393.  PsHiamentary  character  o^ 
334.  Created,  lord  Loughborough,  560.  Charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the 
rioters^  i^.  563.  Splendid  ability  of,  ib.  Doctrines  on  treason,  t^.  Trial  of  the 
rioten,  «A.  His  speech  on  the  appointment  of  judges,  651.  Supports  Mr.  Fox's 
East  India  bill,  664.     Able  speech  on  the  commercial  treaty,  ii.  65. 

WeUesley,  marquis,  his  able  administration  in  India,  iii.  35.  Marquis  Comwtaflis 
appointed  his  succenor,  53.  His  mission  to  Cadiz,  144.  Secrelirf  for  foreign 
aflairi^  157.  Resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  lord  Castlereagh,  188.  Decfiaea  the 
overture  of  ministers,  189. 

Wellcttlev,  general,  afterwards  Dujlk  or  Wulikotok,  his  victories  in  India,  lit.  36. 
Mis  biU  for  suppressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  110.  His  expedition  {o  Portu- 
gal, 136.  Battle  of  vimiera,  ib.  Convention  of  Cintra,  137.  His  return  to 
Portugal,  iii.  141.  Expels  Soult  from  that  kingdom,  143,  Battle  of  TBlavera, 
143.  Withdraws  into  Portugal,  144.  Operations  against  Massena,  166.  Battle 
of  Busaco,  ib.  Retreat  to  Torres  Yedras,  ib.  Compels  Massena  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  178.  Reduces  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  192.  And  Badajoz,  ib.  Defeats  Mar- 
moat  at  Salamanca,  194.  Adrances  to  Madrid,  195.  Marches  on  Burgos,  t& 
Itetires  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  196.  Advanees  to  the  Douro,  211.  The  French 
evacuate  Madrid,  and  retreat  towards  the  Ebro,  211.  He  punues  them  to  fiie 
Zadoni*  313.  Battle  of  Yictoria,  ib.  Battles  of  the  Pyrennees,  315.  Capture 
of  St.  Sebastian,  ib.  Of  Pampluna,  316.  He  enters  France,  and  drives  tlie 
n«nch  into  Bayonne,  316.  Battle  of  Orthes,  331.  Directs  general  Hope  to  xn- 
▼est  Bayonne,  333.  Sends  a  force  under  Beresford  to  Bourdeaux,  ib.  More- 
ments  against  9oalt,  S3(l.  Tictory  of  Toulouse,  ib.  Glorious  termination  of 
hostilities,  339.  National  gratitude  on  his  arrival  in  England,  343.  His  victory 
orer  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo^  269.  Paris  capitulates  to  him  and  Blucher,  372. 
Acknowleagment  of  his  transcendant  services  by  parliament,  274.  Generalisstmo 
of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  276.  Votes  for  reversing  the  attainder  €»f 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  317. 

Weymouth,  lord,  letter  to  the  Suny  magistrates,  i.  342. 

Whitebread,  Mr.  ingenious  speech  of,  on  parliamentary  reform,  ii.  354.  His  plan 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  iii.  103. 

Whitelocke,  g^neraVhis  failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  iii.  107.     His  disgrace,  ib. 

Wtiitworth,  lord,  sent  ambassador  to  France,  iil.  34.  Interview  with  Bonaparte, 
38»  Insulted  by  hun  at  a  levee,  ib,  "Negotiations  protracted,  29.  Quits  Paris, 
30. 

Wyberforce,  tidents  and  character,  ii.  108.  Benevolent  zeal  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  ib,-     Motion  fofthe  abolition  of  the  sUve-tradc,  157. 

Wilkes,  character  of^  1. 171.  Writes  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  172.  Proceedings 
against^  ib.  Popular  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  173.  See  Parliament,  Expelled 
the  house,  176.  Retires  into  exile,  ib.  Returns,  334.  Chosen  member  for 
Middlesex,  235.  Object,  344.  And  measures,  t^.  Proceedings  respecting,  see 
FarHameni,    Colloquial  talents,  334. 

Wilfiam»  Henry,  prince,  third  son  to  George  IH.  Created  duke  of  Clarence,  ii. 
378.     Masterly  view  of  the  slave-trade,  303.     Reasoning  on  lord  AncklaiMl'« 
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bill  for  the  prevention  of  adultery,  587.    Proinslon  for  him  on  his  nuffriage,  iii. 

306. 
l^illiAinSy  David,  esq.  application  to,  by  the  Gironde  rulers,  ii.  366. 
lYmdhsui),  Mr.  distinguishes  himself  by  a  speech  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iL  65. 

Speech  on  parliamentary  reform,  335.     Secretary  of  war,  plan  of,  for  improving 

the  militia,  434.     Genius  and  virtues,  608.     Censures  the  treaty  with  France,  iii. 

II.  Secretary  for  the  war  department,  68.     His  military  plan,  70.    Is  succeed- 
ed by  lord  Castlereagh,  101. 

mrindsor  establishment,  changes  in,  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  iii.  310. 

'Wolfe,  gfeneral,  heads  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  i.  101.    Achievements  o(  to  103. 

He  dies  in  the  arms  of  victory,  ib.    In  the  circumstances  of  his  death  resembles 

£p«ininofidas  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  id. 
Wolstonecraft,  Mary  Anne,  Rights  of  Women,  ii.  293. 

Y. 

Y  AUMOUTH,  lord,  employed  in  the  negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 

III.  81. 

York»  Edward,  duke  of,  dies,  L  22. 
York,  Frederick,  duke  of,  see  Frederick, 

Z. 

ZANTB,  capture  of,  iU.  157. 

Zan^gfoxa,  siege  o(  iu.  125.     Second  siege  of,  140. 
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